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PREFACE 


So brave a title as I have given this small book seems to demand apology or explanation. 


Children often receive names for which there is no justification at the time: no baby is 
Frank or Avaustrus or deserves to be called Parrence or Grace; bnt there is always a 
possibility that they may grow up to be worthy of such names. 


This book is a small one but I hope it will grow. Even the Eneyclopaedia Britannia was 
not always as large as it is to-day. I believe that the Encyclopaedia Sinica, in spite of all its 
deficiencies, will prove so useful that another edition will be called for, and then another, and that 
éach edition will be fuller than the last, till a work is produced that is all by sinologues and 
specialists and that is worthy of the proud name. But this smaller book had to come first. 
Besides, the name is a good one. 


No one knows better than the writer how incomplete the work is. With more time the 
number of articles could have been doubled and almost every article made twice as long. But most 
of the book I did alone, and much of it in the spare hours of a busy life; only towards the end, 
when I felt sure the book could be completed, did I seek for help. A bigger work would have 
required time and capital and a staff of writers. On its present scale it will be of use to the 
ordinary student and reader, while it will also provide a basis for a fuller work to follow. 


In my researches I four a writer who alluded to a certain dictionary as being ‘still-born,’ 
and he further referred. to it as a‘ mere skeleton.’ I should be sorry for my book to be called a 
‘still-born skeleton,’ but I am pleased to think it is the framework on which a more complete and 
worthier Encyclopaedia may be elaborated. 


My heartiest thanks are due to Dr. G. E. Morrison, who not only gave me complete 
freedom to use his famous library,—the best in the world for my purpose,—but also encouraged me 
by sympathy, advice and help in many ways. Sir CHaries Extor, both in Hongkong and Peking, 
was always ready to assist, especially in matters relating to the Buddhist religion, and even allowed 
me the free use of a work of his on Buddhism, not yet published. M. Pati. PELLIor not only 
helped with kind advice and correction but contributed an important article, while Prof. Epovarp 
CHAVANNES favoured me with some valuable notes. Professors H. A. Gires, E. H. Parker, 
Henri Corpier and Berruo.p Laurer, though they have not supplied any articles, have 
expressed the kindest interest in the book and have readily answered various queries. Dr. Par. 
S. Rermyscu, the United States Minister to China, proved a keen appreciation of the work by 
having it provided with valuable articles. Lastly, I must express my gratitude to the Jesnit 
Fathers at Zi-ka-wei, who, with their usual charming courtesy, gave me all the assistance they could, 
placed their library at my disposal and wrote some important articles for the hook, 
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As regards other contributors of matter ; the bulk of the work was done by myself, as already 
stated, and it was only when there seemed a reasonable hope of publishing that I ventured to ask 
specialists for help. I then found that there was no lack of reddy helpers for a work that promised 
to appear early; it might have been in vain to ask for help at the beginning, but at the end I find 
that, by delaying publication, many more valuable contributions might be obtained. In only two or 
three cases has any remuneration been offered; the help has been given with generosity and 
enthusiasm, because the contributors recognized the value of such a book to the public. 

Of these contributors Mr. J. D. pz La Toucne has perhaps taken the most pains, for, 
besides writing the article Ornithology, he las corrected all the lists of birds which appear in the 
book. It must be understood that Mr. La Tovucux is not responsible for these lists, but they are 
far more correct than they would have been if he had not kindly read them. Several of the ~ 
Government Ministries and Services have provided articles which, whether signed or not, will be 
recognized by the reader as authoritative, and my special thanks are due for papers.or material to the 
Inspectorate General of Maritime Customs, the Directorate General of Posts, the Chief Inspectorate 
of Salt Revenue, the Ministry of Communications and the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce. 
Among the names which I am permitted to mention are those of F. SHerreskE, Esq., (Yorestry) ; 
W. T. Contrs, Esq., (Mining); Dr. C. C. Wane, (Railways) ; Dr. W. H. Wane, (Geology) ; H. Van 
DER VEEN, Esq., (Conservancy) ’ CHANG CHIEN, Esq. and W. R. SrricKLAND, Esq., (Salt Revenue). 

I am further indebted for special articles or material‘to E.G. Hmutier, Esq., ©.31.¢.; 
Dr. Wu Lien Ten; E. T. C. Werner, Esq.; H. Von Herpenstam, Esq.; Rev. G. G. WARREN; 
Rev. A. C. MouLe; Rev. E. Morgan; Dr. A. Sranuey; Mrs. F. Ayscouca; G. LANNING, Esq. ; 
Rey. Dr. 8. 1. Woopsriner; Rev. Pére,Courtois, 8.J.; Rev. Pere J. DE LA SERVIERE 8.J.; 
Rev. A. P. Parker, p.p.; Rev. ARNOLD Foster, B.A.; LIONEL Gites, Esq:, Lu.D.; Rev. J. P. 
Bruce, w.A4.; Frank N. Meyer, Esq.; H. Cuattry, Esq., p.sc.; Pere GAUTHIER, 8.J.; and 
NorMAN Suaw, Esq., who has written most of the articles on the products and exports of China, and 
has supplied many statistics. In most cases contributed articles have the writer’s initials appended, 
but some contributions are anonymous, and to various short notes it seemed hardly necessary ~ 
to add the initials. 

After my wife’s return from England in 1916 she became very helpful, writing a number of 
importaut articles and moreover undertaking the notices of all the Protestant Missions in China, 
thus ensuring completeness and uniformity of treatment in that subject. She has also been of the 
greatest assistance in the laborious work of reading proofs, etc. : 

Mr. Z. T. Woo, Assistant Librarian of the Royal Asiatic cies North China Branch, has 
given me some welcome help. 

Finally, my very hearty thanks are given to Mr. F. W. Moors of Messrs. KELLY and WALSH, 
LiMiTED, who from the inception of the work has-taken the keenest interest in it, and without whose 
friendly co-operation and unsparing hard work the book could not have been out so soon, and would not 
have shewn so satisfactory an appearance. Only those who have had the experience can know the 
difficulties of producing such a work in the Far East, far from resources and by the labour of 
Chinese workmen whose English is of the scantiest. 'The typographical errors which have escaped 
notice till too late, but which are not numerous, will be easily pardoned, and the necessity for using 
a new mark over the uv (as in Tz): this one change in the Wapkr system, being constant 
throughout the book, can cause no confusion. It is not necessary te say much about the difficulties 
which the Great War has caused both to printer and compiler. 
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As to the romanization of Chinese characters, Wape's system has been adhered to as 
far as possible. It has not, however, been possible to be uniform. Names of places like Foochow, 
Hangchow, etc., must, of course, be spelt’ according to the accepted usage. In the case of Missions 
in the southern provinces the names of places are given as recorded in the Mission Reports, and 
aro often difficult to recognize by. one who only speaks mandarin, Further, the Post Office 
authorities have issued a list of place names, and these must generally be accepted though different 
from the Wapn system. Uniformity has therefore been impossible, but the Chinese characters 
will be sufficient help to those who can read them. As to other Chinese words, not geographical 
names, it has hardly seemed fair to alter the romanization in contributed articles, and the Wave 
system is therefore again departed from, but again the characters will prevent misunderstanding. 
Where Chinese words form the title of an article, not only are characters given, but cross-references 
_have been used freely, so that the reader who looks eg. for 7’sin will at once know he must turn to 
Chin. In some cases it may be that a character is romanized in two ways in the same article, and 
I offer no excuse. 

Even in personal names there will be found something to forgive. 

It seems natural to use the title ‘Pére’ for all Roman Catholic priests, whatever their 
nationality ; and since the books consulted about them were generally in French it will be found 
that the Fathers’ names are often in a French form when they should rightly be Italian, Portuguese 
or Spanish. 

With regard to the books to which the reader is referred at the end of each article: it must 
not be supposed that these are all I have consulted. The references are often to those works which 
are most accessible, or to those which will put the student on the track of further books,—they are 
often inclusive—in being referred to Morse, for example, one is also referred to the authorities 
which MorsE may indicate. 

It has been impossible to observe a true proportion in the treatment of subjects, and 
this for several reasons. But it may be observed that every reader wil] he inclined to think too 
much space is given to those subjects which have no interest for him. 

The arrangement of headings is strictly alphabetical: that is, there is no grouping of 
certain classes of Chinese sounds such as Chi, Shan, etc. Thus Ch‘in Dynasty and Cl‘in State will 
be separated by Ching, etc. The alphabetical arrangement requires some care on the reader's part. 
‘ yet it may be less irritating than the other system. 

Unless otherwise indicated the dollar is always the Mexican dollar. 

The reader will no doubt find mistakes enough in the book, and I shall be thankful to have 
them pointed out. But not everything which seems an error is really one; it may be that the reader 
has depended on a single authority. To give the simplest illustration possible, Chinese GorDox, 
leader of the Ever Victorious Army, is called: PETER in WriuLram’s Middle Kingdom, yet | am not 
in error when I name him CHartes Georce. A hundred similar but more difficult examples 
might be given. | ' 

- [send the book out in the sincere hope that it may help to interpret and open up China to 
the foreign reader, and may increase mutual respect and knowledge between East and West. 


SAMUEL COULING. 
SwanGual, August 25, 1917. 
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ABBREVIATIONS, 


The abbreviatious in this book are very few cXcept those known 
to everyone, 


(BRA. 


ALS. 
K.F.E.O. 


a. 
>. M. 
M.d. 


SS. North China Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 
Royal Asiatic Sociely of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Bulletin de l’Ecole frangaise de |’ Extréme-Orient. 
Society of Jesus (Jesuits). 
Congregation of the Mission (liczarists). 
London Missionary Society. 


etc. 
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ABACUS, $# 42 sunan p‘an, reckoning plate, 
the counting beard used by the Chinese. It is a 
franre with a number of wire rods parallel. 
These are divided unequally by a transverse bar 
of wood. On each rod are seven balls, five on 


one side of the dividing bar and two on the other. | 


Each of the five on the first wire counts singly, 
but each of the two balls counts as five and when 
both are drawn to the dividing line they stand 
for ten. The next wire to the left will similarly 
deal with tens and the next with hundreds. 

It is apparently indigenous, though closely 
resembling that used by the Romans; it is 
derived from an old system of counting by tallies, 
and came into use in the dSrd century a.D, 
according to ScwHLecet, in the 12th according to 
LacoUrerIE and in the 14th according to 
VISSIERE. 

It is also called ch‘iu p‘an x #3 ball-plate. 

There has recently been some enthusiasm 


shown for the use of the abacus and it is being | Chinese soil still exist in large numbers in the 


taught in the third and fourth years of the 
elementary schog! ut the method is only of 
use for addition, suntraction, multiplication and 
to a limited extent for division. The extraction 
of square roots on the abacus or simplification of 
fractions, for example, is extremely difficult, and 
there is always the objection that, in case of an 


error the whole calculation must be made over | 


again. 


VissirRE: Mecherches sur _ Torigine de 
p. 96; Lacourerim : Numismatic Chronicle, vol. iii, 


drd series, p. 297. 


ABEEL, DAVID, an early missionary tc 
China, sent by the American Dutch Reformed 
Church g.v. (through the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions q.v.). He 
reached China in company with. Bridgman in 1830. 
He paid one visit to the west on account of 


health, travelled a great deal in the Indies for 


1 


the Beard'’s information, entered Amoy direetly 
it was open (1062), and being sent home m 
dying condition died at Albany, N.Y. in 1846. 


ABEL, CLARKE, chicf medical officer and 
taturaliet to the Amwmenet Embassy. Uahappily 
nearly ewery thing collected was lowt om the 
homeward journey through the wreck of the 
Alccete in the Straits of Gaspar north of Pulo 
leat, east of Sumatra. He wrote an account of 
the journey and Embassy. 

ApeL: Narrative of a Journey in the Interior 
of China, ete., London, 1818. 


ABHIDHARMA, a Sanscrit word translated 
into Chinese as {@ lun discourses. The Lun tsang 
or Z'hesaurus of discourses is one of the divisions 
of the Chinese Tripitaka or San Tsang; it 
contains translations of Buddhist works on 
philosophical subjects. See Buddhist Canon. 
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he 


The earlier occupants of 


provinces of Kueichow, Ssich‘uan, Yunnan, Kuang- 
si and Kuangtung. In Yunnan about two-thirds 
of the population consists of them. Altogether 180 
tribes have been named, numbering many millions 
and occupying territory larger than that of France. 
In some cases they are on their own original soil, 
elsewhere they have retreated to the mountains. 
No great family in the world is so little known 
as these non-Chinese races. This is largely due 


Pabaque chinois; Scuurcen: Toung Pao, 1893, | Be 


to them by the Chinese. In the Topography of 
Yiinnan 141 tribes of them are mentioned separately 
without any attempt to classify them. 

They have been divided according to language 
by both Bourne and Davres into three classes, 
Bourne’s being Lolo, Shan and Miao-tza; Davies 
similarly divides them into Mon-Khmer, Shan and 
Tibeto-Burman families. In BovuRNe’s account 
will be found 22 vocabularies and also specimens 
of Lolo script, 
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Following Davies, who also gives various 
vocabularies, the Families are 

(i) the Mon-Khmer Family, comprising the 
Miao-Yao, the Min-chia and the’ Wa-Palaung 
groups. 

(ii) the Shan Family, embracing all the tribes 
speaking Shan or Tai dialects. 

(iii) the Tibeto-Burman Family, comprising the 
Hsi-fan, the Lo-lo and the Kachin groups. 

These groups are again subdivided. To the 
Wa-Palaung group belong the Wa, La, and P‘u-man 
tribes. The Moso belong to the Hsifan group. 
The Lo-lo group includes also the Liso, the La-hu 
and the Wo-ni tribes. To the Burmese group 
belongs the Ma-ru tribe. 

The Miao and Yao languages, though they lack 
very close resemblance to the Annamese, Cambodian 
and Talain languages, are classified with the Mon- 
Khmer Family, because of the cons: uction of their 
sentences :—The noun precedes the adjective, the 
thing possessed precedes the possessor, the subject 
precedés the verb, and the verb precedes the 
object. The Miao call themselves Mhong, while 
the Talains call themselves Mon. Though the 
Min-chia language is more Chinese in construction, 
yet, according to both Lacourerre and Davies, 
it contains a sufficient foundation of similar words 
to justify its ‘inclusion among the Mon-Khmer 
Family. 

Because the Chinese, Shan and Tibeto-Burman 
Families are more closely allied to each other in 
speech than they are to the Mon-Khmer Family, 
it has been supposed that the Mon-Khmer separat- 
ed in very early days from the original stock and 
settled in Indo-China long before the others. 
There are evidences which point to the presence 
of a smaller, darker race, before the coming of 
the Mon-Khmer Family. 

About many of the tribes’ very little has been 
written. Some notes on the more important ones 
are given below, in alphabetical order. To save 
repetition the names only of authors to be referred 
to are given after each tribe, while a full list of 
the works will be found at the end of the article. 

CHUNG CHIA } & is the name given to 
some non-Chinese tribes living in Yunnan, Kuei- 
chou, Kuangsi and Kuangtung, numbering between 
six and seven millions. They are akin to the Shan 
tribes of Burma, the Tai of Tonkin, the Lao 
tribes on the borders of China and possibly to 
the Li-mu or, Loi tribes of Hainan. Some of their 
houses resemble those of the Shan, being built on 
piles. They are a distinct yace from the Miao-chia, 
and are more respected by the Chinese. Most of 
the Chung-chia claim to have come from Kiangsi. 
The probable reason for this claim seems to be 
that when Chinese were sent to subdue the wild 
tribes in the ‘south-west, (Keh-lao or Miao-chia) 
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and occupied the conquered territory, the soldiers 
married the women of the superior Chung-chia. 
Pére Roux states that the name Chung-chia meane 
““sons of all races’’ and was given to the descend- 
ants of this alliance. CLARKE states that the word 
means ‘‘the middle tribe’’ meaning the tribe 
inferior to the Chinese and superior to the Miao. 
The Chinese words adopted into their language 
are pronounced as in the Kiangsi dialect. 

There appear to be three classes of Chung-chia, 
the Pu-i, the Pu-Na or Pu-la ¥ Mj and the Pu-lung., 
Rovx states that they are called I-chia by the 
Chinese, but CLarkE regards this term as another 
name for the Lo-lo. 

The men dress like Chinese, but the women 
wear tight coats and long skirts and do not bind 
their feet. They do three-quarters of the work. 

They appear to worship no deities, though they 
recognise a Good and an Evil Being. They have 
no legends of the creation or deluge, as the Lo-lo 
and Miao have. Exorcists are employed in timea 
of sickness or calamity to drive away the evil 
influences and sometimes sacrifices are offered in 
front of ‘‘ spirit’? trees. Roux writes that 
formerly they worshipped a cross, and that at one 
time he saw one of these in a pagoda. It used to 
be carried about in procession, its arms hung with 
eggs, each covered with little crosses. 

They are ruled by local headmen, but disputes 
they cannot settle are carried to the Chinese courts. 
They are fond of litigation and the Chinese 
consider them crafty and dishonest. 

They have no written language. Their speech 
is monosyllabic and contains different definite 
articles. Many of the words resemble those of the 
Shan dialect. 

The Chung-chia do not dance but love singing. 
Formerly they used to hold competitions in im- 
provisation. Their burial sacrifices differ from 
those of the Chinese. 

. Roux ; CLARKE. 

HEAD-HUNTERS. The Vonuum tribe of 
the Southern savages of Formosa and the Atayal 
tribe, the Northern savages of Formosa, are head- 


hunters. Human heads are offered at all their 
celebrations, and adorn the entrances of their 
huts. 


The Wa tribe found between the Salwin and 
Mekong rivers in Yunnan and across the border in 
Burma are also head-hunters. 

ARNOLD; TAYLOR. 

HEI MIAO # &, black miao, the most 
important tribe of the Miao, so-called because 
they wear dark-coloured clothes. They are found 
in S.E. Kueichou and are the most intelligent and 
self-reliant of the Miao. Some say they originally 
came from Kiangsi. 

CiarnKe; Davies ; JOHNSTON. 
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HUA MIAO J fj, flowery miav, are wo Mine 
tribe, socalled because their women wear parts 
coloured clothes. 
seven silver 


A bride wears a silver hlagree 
necklets and 
on each arm, silver spangles sewn over her coat 
and a richly embroidered skirt. The Ta Hua Miao 
are morally the worat of the Miao. 

CLARKE ; 


crown, silver bangles 


CLARK, 
HSI-FAN py ef, the 
une given by the Chinese to tribes inhabiting 
the regions on the borders of China and ‘Tibet. 
Many are ‘Tibetan in religion and customs, but in 
sume districts they have a cult own, 
which sacrifice, 
is connected with the Lo-lo speech. 


western barbarians is 


of their 
includes animal Their language 
Davies; Rocka. 

KACHIN ; a hill-race of Burma, but extending 
into W. Yunnan. The Chinese call them Yeh-jén 
BF A (savages) or more politely shan t‘ou jh 
(hill tops). They call themselves ching paw. 

Davies. 

KEM-LAO 4% §¥ or Liao, #¥ are the oldest 
non-Chinese tribes now found in Kueichou, and 
are nearly extinct. They live in An-shun pre- 
fecture, Their language is very different from 
any other jn the province. Three names are given 
to them: Hua Keh-lao, 7 4 IE because the 
women dress in various colours; Za-ya Keh-lao, 
37 FF 4E GE =because.a bride’s front tooth is broken 
before marriage; and Hung Keh-lao, pr Xe 8 
(red Keh-laoy. The men dress like Chinese, but 
‘the women have a peculiar costume df their own, 
wear their hair in a top-knot, and do not bind 
their feet. The Keh-lao are great believers -in 
demons. 

. V1raAL; CLARKE; CLARK. - 

LA is the Shan name of tribes akin to the 
Wa, found in K‘eng-ma and neighbouring Chinese 
Shan States.. They are more civilized than those 
called Wa, and are not headhunters, but are not 
Buddhist. Those tribes, of the same stock as Wa 
and Ia, who have embraced Buddhism dre called 
Tai Loi. 

Davies ; Scorr. 

LI-MU. See Loi, inf. 

LI-SO is the Chinese name of a native tribe 
whose headquarters are in Yunnan in the Salwin 
basin. They call themselves Ti-su. - They use 
cross-bows for hunting. They are wide-spread but 
not very numerous.. In their northern home they 
are quite untouched by Chinese civilization, and 
live in primitive savagery ; further south they are 
very Chinese in their customs. 

DavrEs. 

LO-HEI is the Chinese name of the Za-hu, a 


hill-tribe that lives in south. Yinnan between the. 


Mekong and the Salwin. They talk a Lolo dialect 


= -_ —E — 
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and are probably a mined rae of lode and Wa. 
the men ang crom bows 
(hing) have 
but the wumen wear long 


They are very warlike, 
and posened arrows The mien (in 
nedopled Chinese drens, 
ther tribal comturue, 
Dav tee. 

LOL, (Li mu, ete), B, aborigines of Heinen ; 
many of thease have wo far adopted Chinese clothes 
and hardly te distinyurshable. 
Others, while entirely onder Chinese rule, retain 
their own dress and customsa—they are called ‘tame 
jut a third class retain alwo something of 
their own ancestral government. Theee occupy 
perhaps half the island, especially in the south, 
and much of their country is mountainous, They 
have no market towns, the architecture of their 
villages is their own and they have their own 
ryatem of village rulers and laws. 

The various tribes differ somewhat in custom. 
The men of the tribe living towards the north-east 
of the district wear their hair in a large knot, and 
their costume consists of s short coat open down 
the front and girdled, and two pieces of cloth hung 
from the waist. Another tribe lives in the south 
and its men fasten their hair with bone pins; 
while the women wear their hair tied as a horse's 
tail is in: wet weather. The men in the south- 
west p4rt the hair from ear to ear, with the front 
hair knotted on the forehead, and the rest brought 
over one ear and tucked into the knot. All the 
women are tattooed and wear short coats and pet- 
ticoats ending above the knee. The clothing is 
made from tree-cotton or from Chinese cotton. 
In one district ornaments of bone and silver are 
worn; in another, large brass earrings, eight to 
ten haops of 5 inches diameter in each ear, are the 
principal ornaments; while heavy bead collars are 
worn in a third district. 

They provide for themselves nearly all they 
need, but bring deers’ horns and hides, rattan, etc, 
into the Chinese markets. 

They seem to have no writing and no idols; 
they are superstitious and suspicious but are de- 
scribed as gentle and amiable. Their relations with 
the Chinese are always unstable and revolts are 
frequent. Some of the Loi are found in the 
peninsula of Luichow in Kuangtung, and it has 
been thought by some that they were the same race 
as the Chung-chia of Kueichou and Kuangsi, who 
are similar to the Tai, and that they were driven 
south while the Chung-chia were pressed to the 
west. 

Most of the Loi dialects have the same gram- 
matical construction as Annamese and Siamese. 
From a comparison of vocabularies Parker is of 
opinion that the Loi are sprung from the Siamese. 
In stature and complexion they seem related to 
the Malays. They occupy the centre and South 


coata, breeches and paiterr, 


manners ms bre 


Lena,’ 
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of Hainan, and are divided into 15 or 16 tribes. | 


Their name is pronounced variously as Le, Lai, Li 
and Loi. 
Jenemiassen; Carper; ScHAEFFER; HENRY. 

LO-LO, @ @, etc., the Chinese name for an 
important native race in the South-west. Lao-lao 
and Liao-liao are other forms of the name. The 
Lo-lo resent the use of these terms and are more 
politely called 7 chia #% #. The Chinese also call 
them Afan tzé, & F- or Man chia; this is the name 
commonly used in Ssfch‘uan. The Lo-lo native 
name is .Vo-su or Vei-sw. 

There are various explanations of the Chinese 
name; Lo may be a corruption of No; but others 
say the name was given because they carry baskets 
supposed to contain the souls of ancestors, the 
Chinese word for such baskets being Zo-lo. 

They are the most widely spread of all the 
native races of W. China, being found from 
W. Ssich‘uan to Kueichou, and forming the bulk 
of the population in Yunnan. Their stronghold is 
the Ta Liang range in Ssich‘uan and the Chien- 
ch‘ang jf & valley which is the passage between 
Ssach‘uan and Yunnan. Here they are independent 
and in the majority, and lord it over the Chinese, 
whom they only tolerate that they may barter with 
them. The territory they occupy is estimated at 
11,000 sq. miles. They are divided into ‘ black’ 
and ‘white,’ or ‘ blackbones’ and ‘ whitebones ’ ; 
the former being superior. In Sstch‘uan, where 
they are pure or mingled with E. Tibetans, they 
are comparatively fair, a fine, tall, race; further 
south they are smaller, darker, inferior, though 
still better than other aborigines, and are being 
absorbed by the Chinese. Their origin is unknown, 
but they have been suspected of Indo-European 
descent. 

It is surmised that either the Ssich‘uan 
Lo-los may be of the original stock, while those 
in Yunnan may be the product of a mixture with 
another darker race; or that the shorter, darker 
type may be the original type, and the tall Lo-lo 
of the North may have some infusion of Aryan 
blood. 


They have o written language, consisting of 
some three thousand words, and, according to 
Bourne, only used for religious purposes. Du 
Have gives an early account of them; BaBEeR was 
the first of recent writers on them; and they have 
since received a great deal of attention. CoRprEeR’s 
paper in the 7‘oung-pao gives a résumé of all that 
had been written about them up to date, with a 
bibliography, and was prepared in view of the 
p'OLLONE mission then exploring the Ta Liang 
mountains. 

Basen; VWrat; CriarKe; Davies; Corpier; 
Lecenpee; Maproitie; Lretarp; D’OLLONE. 
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MA RU, a Yiinnan tribe found on the East 
branch of the Irawadi, extending over the: border 
into China in small numbers, They eat dogs. 

Davies ; POTTINGER: 


MIAO-CHIA, #4] ® or MIAO-TZU #& F is the 
name given by Chinese to tribes calling themselves 
Mhong, whose head-quarters are in Kueichou, but 
who are also found in south Yunnan, Sséch‘uan 
and Hunan. They appear to have originally come 
from Hunan. In 800 s.c. the king of Chou sent 
an expedition to Changsha against them. In the 
reign of CuH‘rn Sotn Huane Ti they were driven 
west. There are many tribes of them, differing 
in dialect, dress, etc. In Kueichou they are the 
serfs or tenants of the Lo-los. They are very 
simple; in morals they are inferior to the Chinese. 
Drink is their curse, and even their women are 
seen frequently drunk. They love music and danc- 
ing, their chief instrument being the lii-sen 9 ¥f 
similar to the Chinese shéng 4 Young people are 
allowed to court. They have no writing but have 
legends of the creation and the.deluge. They have 
no idols, but sacrifice to their dead. They believe 
in a future existence. They are in great dread of 
demons and constantly employ sorcerers, exorcists 
and mediums. They are ruled by headmen who 
are responsible to the Chinese magistrate. There 
have been frequent revolts of the Miao, the last 
great one being during the T‘ai P‘ing rebellion. 
The Miao women wear wonderfully embroidered 


clothes and short, white kilted skirts. Both men 
and women wear dark blue turbans. The men 
use cross-bows and poisoned arrows. The Hei 


Miao, Hua Miao, Ya chiao Miao, are amongst 
the most important of their tribes in Kueichou. 
ViaL; Crarke; Davies. 
MIN-CHIA  & is the name given by Chinese 
to a very mixed tribe found in Yunnan, chiefly in 
the plains of Ta-li fu and Chao-chou, and not 
widely scattered. They call themselves Pe-tso. 
They claim that their ancestors came from Nanking 
and they have adopted a Chinese construction in 
their sentences and many Chinese words. It is a 
most puzzling language to classify, but Lacouperir 
and Davres agree to place it in the Mon-Khmer 
group. They have no written language. In the 
5th moon they hold a festival of music and dancing. 
Davres,; Criark. 
MO-SO j@4F or Mo-sha, or Mo-ti, or Li chia is 
the name of a tribe living in the prefectures of 
Li-kiang and Ho-king, in Yinnan. They call 
themselves Na-shi or La-shi. They formerly in- 
habited S.W. Tibet, and claim to have originally 
come from Mongolis. They founded a powerful 
state with the capitel at Li-kiang, and were part 
of the kingdom of Nan-chao. In 1253 they were 
subjugated by Kucsitar Khan. Their language 
resembles that of the Zo-lo somewhat, but they 
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deny that they are related to the Lodo, whom they 
scorn. Their religion is a ‘Tibetan Buddhism, and 
they worship their ancestors. They are grossly 
superstitious, in demons, spirits and 
magic. The deluge legend in not unknown. 
burn their dead. Their sorcerers use a hieroglyphic 
writing. Tho men wear Chinesg dress with ear- 
rings of green stone, and the women wear pleated 
skirts and their hair in a top-knot. 


believing 
They 


Davixs; Conpren; Jomnsron; Henig b'On 
LEANS, 
P‘U-MAN is the Chinese name for a tribe 


living in South and South-west Yunnan, CLankr 
says that P‘u is the name given by the Chinese 
to Yao f§. They are supposed by some to be a 
Shan race, but they scattered, and isolated groups 
have taken over the language of their most power- 
ful neighbours. Davies found some who could 
speak nothing but Chinese, He places them in 
the Wa-Palaung group. 
CrarnkKe; DAVIEs. 
SHAN is the Burmese name for a race found 
in Burma Siam and China. They call themselves 
Tai, pronounced T‘ai in Siam. The Chinese name 
for them is Pai-i, or in Kueichou, Chungchia. In 
China they are found in Yunnan, Kueichou, Kuang. 
si, Kuangtung and on the Ssich‘uan borders: Many 
have been absorbed into the Chinese race; indeed 
the Cantonese may be mainly of Shan _ blood. 
Before Yunnan was conquered by Krusriiar Khan, 
there existed the Shan kingdom of Nan-chao, with 
Ta-li fu as the capital. The majority of Shans 
in Ytinnan call themselves Jai NO or Northern 
Shans. The Chinese call them Pai-i. Another 
tribe of Shans are the Zi in South Yunnan, called 
by the Chinese Shui Pai-i. The Shans live in the 
hot valleys, the Chinese keeping to the hills. 
The men dress like Chinese, but the women’s 
costume varies in different, localities. Their lang- 
uage and the style of their monasteries vary east 
and west of the Salwin. They have two distinct 
forms of writing, one for religious and the other 
for ordinary purposes. Some of the Shans in 
Yiinnan are Buddhist in religion, but in the eastern 
part they are ignorant both of Buddhism and of 
writing. 
DAVIES ; JOHNSTON. 
TAI LOI is the Shan name of hill-tribes in 
Yiinnan, akin to Wa and La tribes, but Buddhist. 
They can talk the Shan language and have largely 
adopted Shan customs. The women wear striped 
coloured skirts and coats ornamented with shells. 
Davies. 
WA is the Shan name for a head-hunting tribe 
found between the Salwin and the Mekong in 


Yunnan, -lat. 22° to 23°, the majority however 


being in Burma. They are shorter, darker, uglier, 
and less friendly than the other tribes in Yunnan. 


~ 


ACCENTORINAE 


They wear few or no clothes, and have frequent 
expeditions for hunting heads, ‘They are probably 
the same an the more civilized La tribe 
Davies ; Soorr 

WON] $% g6 8 general name piven by Chinene 
to hilltribes in South Yornan whe speak Lo le 
dialects, Amongst them are the Puta, Pio and 
Katu. The A-ka in a Wo ni tribe which eats dogs. 

Davies. 

YAQO §® ia the name given to a race inbabrtung 
Kuangst as their headquarterr, Kuangtung, Yannan 
and, some say, Hunan. Kovx and Cranne both 
say they preceded the Miao and Lolos in Kueichon, 
but that none are left in that province now. Their 
only remains there are mounds of earth containing 
burnt bricks. According to Chinese tradition their 
homes were like large burrows in the hill sides. 
Davies speaks of them as comparatively new-comers 
in Yunnan. Their language is somewhat similar to 
that of the Miao. 

Davies ; Cranks; Crank; Viat (Bhowx); Howie. 

YA-CH'IO MIAO §§F @ # is a tribe of Miac 
who claim they came from Tonkin. They sacri- 
fice to Heaven and Earth once a year, an ox to 
Heaven and a pig to Earth. Their women wear 
clothes of dark blue and white. CLARKE. 

Arnotp: The Peoples of Formosa, Carprm : 
Notes on Haman and its Aborigines, (China 
Review, vol. xi, p. 42); CuarnKk: Kueichou dnd 
Yiinnan Provinces; CiarKe: Among the Tribes 
in South-west China; Coxpren: Les Mo-eve 
(T‘oung-pao, 1908); Davies: Yunnan; D'OLLONE : 
Les derniers Barbades ; p’Ortkans : Du Tunkin auz 
Indes; Henry: Lingnam; Hoste: Three Yeare im 
West China, Jerem1assen : Loi Aborigines of Hai- 
nan. (China Review, vol. xx); JoHnston: From 
Peking to Mandalay; Lretanp: Essai de Diction- 
naire Lo-lo Francats, (T‘oung-pao, 1911); Le- 
GENDRE: Far West Chinois, (ibid. ,.1909); Map- 
ROLLES : Quelques Peuplades Lo-lo, (ibid. 1908); 
PotTinceR : Upper Burma Gazetteer, RockKHILE : 
The Land of the Lamas, Sarnson : Histoire parti- 
culiére de Nan-Tchao, 1904; Scnaerrer : The Lois, 
(East of Asia, vol. iii); Scorr : Gazetteer of Upper 
Burma; Taytor: Aborigines of Formosa, (China 
Review, vol. xiv, p. 121); Vian (Rovx) : Les Lolos. 


ABUTILON. See Fibres, textile. 
ACADEMY. See Imperial Academy. 
ACCENTORINAE, Hedge Sparrows or Ac. 


-centors, a Sub-family of the Turdidae. The species 


known in China are as follows. 

Accentor nipalensts, the Eastern Alpine Ac- 
centor, found in high altitudes in Kansu, Mu-p‘in, 
ete. A. erythropygius, in the hills near Peking, 
in N. Chihli and Manchuria. T'harrhaleus strophia- 


- tue, the Rufous-breasted Accentor, in W. Sstch‘uan, 


Kokonor, the Ch‘inling range. 7. montanellus, 


ACCIPITRES 


the Chinese Hedge sparrow, in Chihli, W. China, 
Manchuria. 7’. immaculatus, the Maroon-backed 
Accentor, ir the mountains of W. Ssdch‘uan. 
T. rubeculvides, in Kansu. 7. fulvescens, Alashan, 
N. Tibet, Gobi desert. 

Swinnoe: P.Z.S., 1870, p. 124; Davin ef 
Oustacet : Les Viseauax de la Chine. 


ACCIPITRES, the order of birds which in. 
cludes the Ospreys, Falcons, Eagles, Vultures, etc. 
There are many species in China. Their distribut- 
ion is as follows. 

Vultur monachus, the Cinereous Vulture, has 
been taken in Chihh, Kiangsu, Chékiang, Fukien 
and Mongulia; Gyps himalayensis, the Himalayan 
Griffon; Gypaetus barbatus, the Bearded Vulture ; 
these three species are rare in China and are found 
less rarely in Mongolia. Otogyps calvus occurs in 
Yunnan. Aquila chrysaétus, the Golden Eagle, is 
widely resident in the mountainous districts of 
China and eastern Siberia. The Chinese take ‘it 
with nets, the wings being used for fans and the 
feet and head as medicine. A. heltaca, the Imperial 
Eagle, is found in Mongolia and in China, especially 
in the central provinces. A. orientalis Cab., 
(4. clanga D. & O.); some are resident in Mongolia 
and N. China, bnt it is not found in large numbers 
till spring. A. maculata Gm. Observed in Chihli, 
Kiangsu (breeding), Fukien and Kuangtung. 
Spizaétus nipalensis is resident in Chékiang, Fukien 
and Formosa, and in Mongolia. Haliaétus albicilla 
L. The White-tailed Sea-Eagle, common through- 
out China. Haliaétus pelagicua is found in eastern 
Siberia and in Mongolia, but it is rare. Haliaétus 
leucogaster occurs on the Fukien and Kuangtung 
coasts. H. leucoryphus,- Pallas’ Fishing Eagle, 
taken at Shaweishan or Gutzlaff. H. leucocephalus 
has been seen in N. China (Sowersy) and 
recorded once from Mongolia by Davin. 
Pondion heliaétus, the Osprey, is identica] with 
the European bird, and ia common in China. 
Hoaliastur indus, the Brahminy Kite, is met with 
in Kiangsi, Fukien and Chekiang in the summer. 
Milvus melanotis, the Black-eared Kite, is abundant 
in all parts of China. M. govinda, the Common 
Indian Pariah Kite, is said by Davip to be found 
on the south coast but is rare. Flanus caeruleus, 
the Black-winged Kite, visits the South in summer, 
and has been taken in Chékiang. Butastur indicus 
the Grey-faced Buzzard-Eagle, occurs on migration 
in Eastern China and is found in Manchuria and 
in the Western Hills near Teking. Buteo 
hemilasius, the White-tailed Buzzard, is common 
in N.E. China, and on the Yangtze, and strays 
down to S.E. China. B. plumipes is met with in 
Eastern China in winter. Achthuten straphiatus, 
the Himalayan Rough-legged Buzzard, is not un- 


common in the north and west of China, and in | 
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Manchuria and Mongolia; it has been taken in 
Fukien and at Shaweishan.. It probably occurs 
as far as Kuangtung. Cuircaétus gallicus, the Short- 
toed Eagle, was seen by Davip both in N.. China 
and Mongolia. Spilornis cheela, the Crested Ser- 
pent-Eagle, is: found in 8, China and Formosa. 
S, rutherfordi occurs in Hainan. Lophospiza 
trivirgata, the Crested Goshawk, occurs in Formosa. 
Astur palumbarius, the Goshawk, is common in 
China, especially in. winter. It is the bird most 
commonly trained for the hunting of hares and 
pheasants, and is called Huang Ying or Yellow 
Hawk, though this name more properly belongs. te 
Falco sacer. A. poliopsis, a sub-species of A. badius, 
the Shikra, is found in 8. China and in Hainan. 
It is common in Cochin-China. A. cuculoides is 
found from the south up to Peking and beyond. 
A. soloensis is found in 8. China and on the Lower 
Yangtze. Accipiter affinis, a large race of A. 
virgatus, the Besra Sparrowhawk, has been taken in 
Fukien and inhabits Formosa. A. gularis, the 
Japanese Sparrowhawk, is common in Eastern 
China on migration. It is known to the Chinese 
by the name Yao §@ and is used for the chase of 
small birds. A. nisus, the Sparrowhawk, is found 
everywhere and is used in hunting. Circus 
cyaneus, the Hen-Harrier, called by the Chinese 
Pai ying y RE or White Hawk, is seen in most 
provinces. C. melanoleucus, common in Chihli on 
migration, rare in §.E. China. C. macrurus has 
been seen at Peking and on the Yangtze, but is 
very rare. C. pygargus occurs rarely in passage. 
C. aeruginosus, the Marsh Harrier, is very common, 
especially in: the South; it has been seen in 
Mongolia. (C.. spinolotus is abundant in S.E. 
China on passage and in winter. Microhieraz 
melanoleucus is common in Fukien arid has been . 
taken in Kiangsi and at Nanking. Falco sacer, 
the Saker or Cherruq Falcon, is found in Mongolia, 
Chihli, Shensi and Ssach‘uan: This bird -especially 
has the name Huang ying BR TW Yellow Hawk. 
F’. peregrinus, the Peregrine Falcon, is common 
in China. F. peregrinator, the Shahin, occurs in 
S.E. China from the Yangtze southwards. F. 
eubbuteo, the Hobby, is found in all parts of China. 
Aesalon regulus, the Merlin, is only seen in winter. 
Erythropus amurensis, the Eastern Red-legged 
Falcon, comes up to North China in the spring 
where it commonly breeds. Cerchneis pekinensis, 
the Eastern race of the Lesser Kestrel, is met with 
in Chihli. CC. alaudarius, C. japonicus and C. 
eaturatus occur in East China, where they are all 
common except the first, which has been taken in 
Fukien a few times. Hieraétus fasciatus, BONELLI’S 
Eagle, occurs from the Lower Yangtze to Fukien. 
Pernis elliott, the Eastern Honey-Buzzard, passes 
Eastern China on migration. 

Davip et Ovstatet: Les Oiseaux de la Chine. 
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ACUPUNCTURE, or pivorcing tho flesh with 
needles, is an exceedingly commen remedy 
China for rheumatem, spracus and other troubles 
It ww an anerent serence, abttrobutedd 
to Luanne ‘Ti, and is certainly treated of 
tMunutely in works of many centuries ago, and 
the operation is performed to day 
ously by its practitioners, 

At ono time the subject oxcited much interest 
in the woat and a great deal was written on it. 
The first knowledge of the art as practised in 
China seems bo by a Dutch 
physician, ina work which appeared in Londen in 
1683, and Kaearren in 1712 in the third fascicule 
of Amoenttates Mroticae has a the 
subject. A long analysis of the works written 
at the beginning of last century for and against 
the practice of acupuncture will be found in 
Re mvsat. 

Ri musar : U Acupuncture (Nowveausr 
Mélanges Asiatiques); Locxuanr: The Medical 
Missionary in China, Lay : The Chinese as they are. 

ADAM, the Persian missionary, presbyter, 
chorepiscopos and papas of China who wrote the 
Syro-Chinese inscription on the Nestorian Tablet. 
On the stone his name is given as CHING CHING 
Sk YP of the Ta Ch‘in monastery K MM. He is 
mentioned in a Buddhist work as having helped 
to translate a Buddhist sitra, and it is well 
known that there are Buddhist terms and expres- 
sions on the Tablet. 

T‘oune Pao, vol. vii, p. 589 


ADEN, S.S., the first merchant steamer 
under the Chinese flag. It first sailed in December, 
1872. The company owning it would not allow 
foreigners to have shares, and it sought, but did 
not obtain the privilege of- entering ports not 
Open to foreign trade. The company developed 
two years later into the China Merchants Steam 
Navigation Company (q.v.). 

Erret : Zurope in China. 


ADMIRALTY, THE, or ministry of the Navy. 
It was not till 1888 that a Has Chiin Yamén 
YE FE PY was established; and in 1900 the term 
Hai Chiin Pu Ys WA was first used, but the office 
was still annexed to the Board of War till shortly 
before the fall of the dynasty. The Republic is 
of course making changes in this department. See 
Lang; Navy. 


ADOPTION. In China adoption is not a 
matter ‘of personal predilection; it is regarded 
from the point of view of the whole family, and 
is also a legal duty. 

A Chinese without a son cannot die happy. 
Apart from his own disabilities in-the spirit-world, 
his ancestors also would suffer through the lack of 
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a tepresentatuve on earth to attend to the necesmary 
Hence Meweive aaid “The meat unatiiel 
thitg a man can do is to die withwit a won” This 


saer fie cms. 


te the feliyiows of farily reason [or aduption. 

The law also requires @ non lene tah to adopt 
an hei to his property. 
of several kinds In lagal or 
perfect adoption |i MQ au chi, & son leon man 
demands one of bin brother's none; or, if there are 
nené, the grandson of an uncle, then the great 
yrandeon Of @ great uncle, and po on. 

li «a man (ower 16) dies without a son the 
process of adoption often gues on and & nephew or 
another i made his son. 

The rights and duties of an adopted son do 
net differ in any respect from those of one natural. 
ly begotten. 

Other kinds of adoption are simple adoption 
(iB DD luo fang), and benevajent adoption (22 
ch'i yang). In the former a man with or without 
children adopts a son or daughter of the same 
stock and a lower generation but incapable of 
becomi:.¢ his heir. In the latter the adopted child 
is not of the same stock : the surname is different 
or is unknown, and inheritance is therefore barred. 

These two kinds of adoption ore not dis- 
tinguished in ordinary usage; in either case the 
adopted children are called Q& ¥ i tz@ and & & 
i nii ‘conventional’ or ‘charity’ son or daughter. 

It is said that about five per cent. of Chinese 
families adopt children, seventy per cent. of the 
adopted being males. 

There is another kind of adoption often 
practised, based not on legal or religious but on 
merely superstitious grounds. When parents fear 
they may not be able to rear a child because evil 
spirits are against it or against the family, they 
think it possible to cheat the spirits and avert 
evil by a pseudo-adoption of the child into another 
family. 

This superstition even leads to children being 
given in adoption to some object such as a tree, 
a bridge, an idol, etc. 

Hoane : Le Mariage chinoss. 


AGAR-AGAR i 2, Aai ts‘ai and B # K‘un 
pu, is got from several species of Algae, Gracilaria 
gigantina, G. sphaerococcus, etc., from the Malayan 
islands and Hainan. It is a gelatinous substance 
with an irregular sponge-like appearance. It is 
used as food and also as a medicine for goitre, 
dropsy and menstrual disorders. 


AGARIC. See Fungus. 


AGE OF THE FIVE RULERS, THE. See 
Five Rulers. 


AGLEN, FRANCIS ARTHUR, was born on 
October 17. 1869, and entered the Customs Service 


Adoption us 


AGLIARDI 


in China in 1888. He was Commissioner at several 
ports, and in 1903-4 acted as Chief Secretary to the 
Inspectorate-General. He became Deputy Inspect- 
or-General in 1910, then Officiating Inspector-Gen- 
eral, and finally Inspector-General in 1911, which 
position he still holds in 1917.- He has received 
various honours from the Chinese Government. 


AGLIARD!I, ANTONIO, = archbishop of 
Caesarea and later, Cardinal. When the Pope 
in 1886 thought of sending a legate for permanent 
residence in Peking, his choice fell on AGLIARDI, 
who accepted his nomination. On objections being 
made by lrance the project was abandoned. 

Corpigr: Histoire des Relations de la 
Chine, etc. 


AGRICULTURE. This subject is of supreme 
importance in China, where it is estimated that 
two-thirds of the population cultivate the soil. 
It is naturally, however, not a subject to attract 
the first attention of foreign students of the coun- 
try; few have combined the necessary knowledge 
with the necessary amount of travel, and there- 
fore comparatively few books on agriculture can 
be referred to. 

Such books as there are must be read with 
caution: for example in one valuable work some 
Statistics are worked out for Shantung on the 
assumption that a mou is one-sixth of an English 
acre. More local knowledge would give very 
different results, since the mou generally quoted 
in Shantung is nearly one-half an English acre. 
It may be added that in that province one mou per 
mouth is sufficient to provide for the family. 

In the thousands of years during which the 
race has practised agriculture that art has arrived 
at the highest perfection which could be attained 
empirically, but the scientific farming which ia 
the Western world is new is, of course, in China 
still unknown. The great natural fertility of the 
soil, combined with the patient and unceasing toil 
of the farmer are the chief factors in Chinese 
farming. 

It has been said that Chinese agriculture is 
intensive rather than extensive. This probably 
means that little is done to open up new areas of 
cultivation, while everything is done to squeeze 
the best result from the land which is worked. 
Poverty among the people, governmental inaction, 
and the difficulty in depending on the government 
to protect new ventures must account for much land 
lying idle. Under the Republic, with its Ministry 
of Agriculture and Commerce, a new state of 
things may be expected. 

The methods of farm-work vary according to 
local and climatic conditions, but are always of a 
primitive style. The plough, for example, may 
be carried home on the shoulder at the end of the 
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day’s work: it is probably the plough of many 
centuries ago. But in every part of China there 
is no difference in the infinite care which is 
bestowed on the fields. Manure is valued as if 
it were gold; and wisely under the conditions, 
though in these days of sewage destructors it may 
seem to us absurd. Cultivation is necessarily 
shallow. Rotation of crops is not a common 
practice, but it is in use to some extent where it 
is found possible. There is very little selection 
of the best produce for sowing again; the average 
seed is generally considered as good enough... There 
is an almost complete absence of meadow-land, 
domestic animals being more economically fed on 
cut fodder, with some grazing on hill-sides, ete. 
The Chinese are not without knowledge of irrig- 
ation and drainage, but difficulties in cooperation 
prevent anything being done in such matters except 
locally and in a small ‘way. 

Grain culture is of such importance in the 
national life that, as may be read in any general 
work on China, the Emperors used to set the 
example to the people every spring. Rice is the 
chief grain, and is grown wherever possible. . Wheat 
comes next, after which follow maize, kao-liang, 
various millets, hull-less barley, hull-less oats and 
buckwheat. 

Of beans there are innumerable local varieties . 
of the soy-bean; cow-peas are quite important; 
broad-beans are cultivated as a winter crop in the 
milder regions, and as a summer crop on the table- 
lands and mountain valleys of W. and N.W. China. 
Other beans, such as gram-beans, adzuki-beans, 
moth-beans, etc., are also much grown. 

Plants which give oil-bearing seeds are very 
widely cultivated, such as sesame, rape, soy-beans, 
hemp, Perilla, etc. 

Fibre plants occupy a good deal of land, 
such as cotton, pai ma (Abutilon avicennae), hemp, 
jute, ramie, etc. 

Starchy root-crops are abundant, but are not 
as important as in Western lands. The main root- 
crops are taros, yams, sweet potatoes, arrowleaf 
(Sagittaria sinensia), etc. . 

Vegetable culture is in a high state of per- 
fection, and no race can compare with the Chinese 
in the way they get succulent vegetables from 
small patches of land. 

Fruit-growing is practised wherever it pays, 
but through lack of scientific culture is not as 
successful as it should be. (See under various 
fruit names). 

Kinc : Farmers of Forty Centuries; Meyer : 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Reports ; R1IcHARD : 
Comprehensive Geography. 


AH LUM CHEONG, the baker whose bread 
made some four hundred people ill at Hongkong 
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on January 15, 1857. Anwlysis showed the white 
bread contained 60 grains of white arpenie ih 
every pound. Such appears to be the reaming 
of hate. s statement, which m unintelligible as 
it slands, ‘The dome wae toe heavy bo be eflertire. 
that w to say, the sufferers diseovered at once 
that they were poiwoned and drank emetins as fact 
ae they Gould be supplied; thoae who ate 
suffered mont. 
health of some was permanently iyured, and the 
nervous shock through the sudden eermee of inmecurity 
Was perhaps worse than the poiwen. Lady Bowman, 
the Governor's wife, was deliious for a time and 
had to return to England. 

An Luw's own wife and ehildren were amony 


| come t 


No one died Of the presen but the 


the sufferers, and he himeclf having gone to 
Macao that morning was voluntarily returning 
to Hongkong When he was arreeted. Nor did 
his workmen attempt to run away but were 


arrested to the number of fifty one many hours 
after. tu 
ineériminate anyone, but Am Lrm as a suspicious 
character was expelled from the island for five 
years. In a civil action against him W. Tarrant, 
editor the Friend of China, obtained $1,000 
damages. It was believed by the whole com- 
munity that the attempt was the crime. of the 
Cantonese officials, with or without the connivance 
of Au Lew. <A smaller dose would no doubt 
have killed so many of the British that Hongkong 
could have been easily attacked and taken. 
Errer : Lurope in China, p. 310. 


AHUNG or AHONG fiy @. ‘The title of the 
lowest official in the Mohammedan mosques of 
China; probably from Persian Akhiin, which is 
from a root meaning to instruct. 


AIGRETTES, ILE D’, a name given by the 
French to the island nearest Kuangchow in the 
leased territory. It is also marked on some maps 
as La Rigaudiére. 


AIGUN & $f, in Heilungkiang province, Man- 
churia, is on the southern bank of the Amur, 
29 miles below Blagovestchensk and on the opposite 
bank. It is one of the self-opened ports of the 
Komura Convention of 1905. The old Aigun was 
destroyed by the Russians in 1900 and has never 
recovered its former importance, the mercantile 
community preferring to settle at- Taheiho (called 


There was mot suffeient evidence 


of 


by . the Russians Saghalan) directly opposite 
Blagovestchensk. Lat. 50° 5‘ N.; Long. 1269 29: 
E. The population is 25,410. 
1915 1916 

Net Foreign Imports Hk. Tls. 547,176 356,947 
Net Chinese Imports 775,033 794,041 
Exports. 524,299 413,419 

Total Hk. Tls. 1,646,508 1,564,407 
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ALAUDIDAE 

AKUTA Way wee af w oAeliain of the 
Na-Chih Tartwere unter the Lite @runetp CAH 

lols Td He ee bor m lo llie tath ciut tt 

1100 ele prepaviag 16 fewolt AUT) Uirew off 


hie allewiduew fo LIDS, aod the febt peat he walled 


hime? the fret Koyperee of « tem Ayweety, Wie 


hin £ In LI) te made en ellianee with 
tie Sung detaety againet the Liao, and two pears 
later bie taht whip bew peeaule the | om Lainpere 
leavin Alrwnaly thee lie died to JIS, tnd wee 
cmoniva! as Ue fret Ranpersr of the (hip 
dy haety 

tothe im he Fiegraphiod Lietionury anne 
hin Awtis, bah tw & loter work, WAtwe Cod fhe 
Meonchoe, ways (ARISES S, wane but wrimiesy 
called Axvta.’ 

AKUTENG, Swe 4 huty 

ALABASTER, CHALONER, <iitered tlhe 


Meitish Coneular Berview in LBS we «tudesit lobes 


preter, ail wttded tie offveial curcer ee Cooeul af 
(‘anton in 1892, when he retired. After the takinz 
Of * Atiten ti 1G ime wae Apyivititedd fo AnOuripean) 
Vieeryy Yr, traneqierted lhe * 


made K.C.M.G. in 1862. He died in England in 
1890, aged 59. His writings are few. 


ALANS or ALANI, a race which early in 
our era had its home near the Aral Sea, and was 
perhaps identical with the Massagetae. They were 
already known to the Chinese. They were used 
as troops, as all the conquered races no doubt 
were, by CuencHIs Khan and Kuvusitar Khan. 
Marco Poto tells of the massacre of a body of 
Christian Alans. 

According to MaricNontur, who wrote about 
1355, there were some 30,000 Alans in the Great 
Khan’s service; they filled the most important 
offices of state and all were Christians, at least 
nominally. It is suggested by Yue that this 
surprising fact may be due to the gradual de- 
generation of the Mongols leading them to rely 
much on their foreign auxiliaries. 

Yue : Cathay and the Way Thither. 


ALA SHAN, # @ wW Yo-lan shan the moun- 
tains in Kansu, west of the Ordos, and running 
north and south for one hundred and fifty miles, 
parallel with the northern course of the Yellow 
River. They reach 10,000 or 11,000 feet in height, 
and are a wilderness of igneous rocks, but above 
7,500 feet there are forests. PREJEVALSKY spent 
some time in these mountains, hunting the Burhel. 

West and north-west of these mountains lies 
the portion of the Gobi Desert sometimes called 
Little Gobi, sometimes the Alashan Desert. 


ALAUDIDAE, the Larks. Alauda arvensis : 
a couple of Sub-species are widely spread in the 
northern half of China and in E, Siberia, but, 


tw |= Lalattiha ae 


ALBATROS 


according to Davi, are not found in Mongolia. 
These arrive in China at the beginning of the 
cold season and go back north again in April. A. 
coelivoz Swinh. is abundant in S. China to the 
Yangtze. A. sala from N. Formosa and A. watter- 
si differ slightly from A. coelsvox of the Pes- 
cadores and S. Formosa. Otocorys alpestris, 
common in northern Europe and Asia, is seldom 
met with in China, and then only in the winter. 
The Chinese cage it for the sake of its song. They 
do the same with O. sibirica the Siberian Horned® 
Lark, which is common everywhere in Mongolia 
and is found in N. China in the _ winter. 
Galerita leautungensig is common all the year 
round in Mongolia and in the north and west 
of China as far as N.W. Sstch‘uan, and is 
generally found in the foothills, Alaudula che- 
leensis and Calendrella brachydactyla are abundant 
in Mongolia, coming down in the cold season to 
the northern plains of China; the former breeds 
abandantly in Chihli and Shantung. C. dukhunens- 
is occurs in W. China and has been taken in 
migration at Shawei shan. Melanocorypha mongo- 
_lica comes south to China only in small numbers 
in the winter, but is -found in cages in every 
province as the Chinese are especially fond of its 
song. 

Davip et Ovustaret: Les Oiseaux de la Chine; 
(Alaudidés). 


ALBATROSS. See Jubinares. 


ALBAZIN, a town or fort built on the banks 
of the Amur by Kuasarov during his expedition of 
1648-51 ; it did not receive its first governor till 1672. 
In 1675 Nicoras SratanR Mixescu, returning from 
an embassy to Peking, advised the inhabitants of 
Albazin not to continue their expeditions bn the 
Amur and to keep on good terms with the Chinese; 
advice that was not listened to, and the Chinese 
prepared in 1684 to begin hostilities. Albazin was 
twice besieged. In the first siege, 1684, thirty or 
forty Russians including a priest, were made 
prisoners and taken to Peking. After some years 
they were set free but stayed in the capital. Per- 
mission was given for priests to be sent them for 
their religious needs, and this was the beginning of 
the Russian Ecclesiastical Mission (q.v.). 

In 1689 the Treaty of Nerchinsk was signed, 
by which the Russians were pushed back from the 
Amur, and Albazin, after a short and troubled 
existence of thirty-eight years was destroyed. It is 
probable that some ruins of the fort may still be 
seen, and an inscribed monument has been put up on 
the spot. 

Corprer : Histoire des Relations de la Chine, 
etc.; Ravenstern: The Russians on the Amur; 
Dupcron; The Russian Ecclesiastical Mission, 
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Chinese Recorder, vols. iii & iv; Innocent: The 
Russian Orthodox Mission in China, ibid.. vol 
xl vil. 

ALBION PRESS, a printing presa belonging 
to J. R. Morrison at Macao, at which the 
Anglo-Chinese Calendar for 1833 was printed, 
besides a sermon: by Dr. Morrison and four 
numbers of a periodical called The Evangelist 
and Miscellanea Sinica. In May, 1833, it was 
interdicted by civil authority, the reasons given 
being that the publications issued contained 
matter contrary to Roman Catholic teaching, and 
that the printing press was prohibited everywhere 
in Portuguese territory unless the king of Portugal 
sanctioned it. 

Cuinese Reposrrory : vol. ii, p. 92. 


ALBUQUERQUE, ALPHONSO OD’, the 
founder of Portuguege empire in the East, was 
born in 1453. After conquering Malacca, he sent 
PERESTRELLO to China in 1515, and thus opened 
the chapter of modern trade between Europe and 
China. He died on December 16, 1515. 


ALCAE, the Order-sontaining Auks, Guille- — 


mots, etc., Alca antigua Gm., of the sub-family 
Alcinae, is Bertnc’s Guillemot; it is found in the 
Formosan Channel. 


ALCESTE ISLAND #9 2 ® hai Ti tao, a small | 
island N.W. of the Shantung Promontory. The 
boat in which Lord Amherst came as ambassador 
was named Alceste, and the island probably received 
its foreign name at that time. 


ALCHEMY, $ J} lien tan. The medieval 
theories as to the transmutation of metals and the 
elixir of life exist almost, in their entirety in 
Chinese thought. Dr. Martin and other sinologues 
have made a strong but not complete case for the 
origin of alchemy in China; Watters thinks it 
had its origin in India; and Gries speaks of it as 
introduced from the West into China after the 
Han dynasty. 

Alchemy has been an important branch of 
Taoist study. Proceeding from the theory of 
progressive evolution (v. Yin and Yang) it was 
thought that the various forms of matter (v. Five 
Elements) gradually changed, and that the essence 
of man could similarly be modified. Hence Chinese 
alchemy, as in Europe, had two sections :— 

(1) Nei Tan f§ J}, or spiritual alchemy, in 
‘hich by ascetic practices, spiritual exercises, 
communion. with virgin nature and the use of 
natural minerals and vegetable drugs, the body 
and soul gradually become transformed inta the 
substance and spirit of an ethereal being (Hsien fill) 
with theurgic powers. Many of the Taoist sages 
and saints are believed to have thus attained 
perfection. 
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(2) Wai Tan % fy, or material alchemy, which 
aimed at transforming imorgame matter, expecially 
metals, 

Tho two great desires Of men,—perhapa of 
Chinese especially, for long life and tor wealth, 
aro thus vombined. 

To what extent such practics! knowledge of 
chemiatry as the Chinese have may be due to the 
researches of alchemists is uncertain. ‘That several 
Kimperora were deceived by ‘Taoimt impestors and 
drank the /lirtr vitae in a matter of history. 

Allegorical language similar to that employed 
by European alchemists abounds in Chinese books 
on the subject, and, as im Europe, there is a 
perplexing tendency to alternate the emphasis on, 
first, the inner or spiritual process and, second, 
the outer or physical process. 

Tan # or cinnabar (mercury sulphide) is 
largely referred to as the matrix from which gold 
ms produced, gradually by nature or rapidly by art. 
Jade is also an object and material for alchemical 
processes. 

Martin : Hanlin Papers; and Lore of Cathay; 
Crattey: Alchemy in China, (in Journal of the 
Alchemical Society). {H.C.] 


ALCOCK, RUTHERFORD, x.c.z., D.c.x., 
Sir, was born in Londan in 1809 and died there in 
1897. He first came to China in 1844, was Consul 
at Foochow, Shanghai and Canton, and after service 
in Japan from 1858 to 1865 he returned to Peking 
as Minister. He retired in 1871. His writings 
include nothing on Chinese subjects, except the 
‘preface to the account of Marcary’s journey. 
Micuie: The Englishman tn China. 


ALENI, JULES 3 (9% Ai Ju liao, was born 


at Brescia in 1582, became a Jesuit at 18 and 


atrived in Macao in 1610. After some years 
spent there in teaching mathematics he was sent 
to Peking; thence. he went to Shanghai and to 
Yangchow, where he baptised a mandarin as the 
first Christian of the district, and followed him 
when appointed to Shensi. Later he worked in 
Shansi and in 1620 went to Hangchow. Called 
to Ch‘ang shu 4 #& he made 220 converts in a 
few weeks. The Kolao Yeu retiring to Fuchow 
invited him to follow. He went in 1625, and for 
some ‘years had very great success in the Province ; 
but in 1638 through troubles caused by the 
imprudences of members of another Order, he 
and other priests were exiled to Macao, the 
Christians were persecuted and the many churches 
fell into heathen hands. Contrary to all hope 
ALENT returned to Fuchow the next year. He 
was vice-provincial of South China from 1641 to 
1648. .He died in 1649. 

Havret: La Stéle chrétienne de Si-ngan-fu, 
vol. ii, p. 29, note. 
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ALFALFA wr Luverne, jj qq mu het ee 
Eons Harees, profemer in the >euth Dakota 
Stale of Agriculture, that Ul 
impertant forage plant grew if Ae muh fur- 
ther nerth than had been supquned The blue 
flowered variety wars found an far an 45° north 
latitude m Tis and north of that and stretching 
far northward Trane Mberian 
Railway between 50° and 64° worth latitude, was 
a yellow-flowered variety. The importance of this 
lies in the hope it gives of cultivating profit- 
ably the Nerth Ameriean desert regions, mght up 
to the Hudson's Bay district. 

Mu hea is not uncommon im the 
provinees of China. Some seed was 
England and elsewhere, obtained by Hosm in 
Shensi. In 1912 half a ton of the seed was sent 
to Pretoria, 

Kirnkwoop : The Romantic Story of a Scventwt, 
in the World’s Work, April, 1908. 

ALLEN, HERBERT JAMES, born in India, 
where his father was in the Civil Service; he came 
to China as student-interpreter in 1861. He retired 
from the Consular Service in 1888 and died in 
Wales in 1911. He wrote various papers, trans- 
lations, etc., his best-known work being Larly 
Chinese History; or are the Chinese Classics forged? 
(1906). 

ALLEN, YOUNG JUHN, born in the United 
States in 1836, died in Shanghai in 1907. He came 
to China in 1860 as a missionary of the Methodist 
Episcopal (South) Church, but the Civil War began 
soon after, he lost the support of the home church 
and he entered the service of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, first as teacher then as translator. He was 
editor for many years of the Wan Kuo Kung Pao 
B, fH 2 % which he began at his own expense under 
that title in 1875 and carried on thus for some 15 
years ; he then edited it for the Christian I terature 
Society till his death ;—the most successful of such 
periodicals issued by foreigners for the Chinese. 


ALL SOULS’ DAY, a name used for the 
Buddhist feast held. by Chinese on the 15th of 
the 7th moon. See Yu lan p‘én. 


ALMALIK, the Mohammedan name for the 
city called Alimali by the Chinese, and Armalec, 
Armalegh, etc., by European travellers of the 
Middle Ages. It was a seat of rule both for 
Turkish and Mongol authority at different times. 
It stood somewhere on the Ili river, but its site 
is uncertain. It was a Roman Catholic see but 
only had one bishop. -According to Gams, the 
Franciscan RrcHaRD or BURGUNDY was appointed 
in 1338 and martyred in 1342. It was the scene 
of several other martyrdoms. 

Yue: Cathay and the Way Thither, (1914) 
vol. iii, p. 87, note. 


( ulleye feomned 


beyond the 


a way 


northern 


eernt to 


ALMANAC 


ALMANAC. 
monly called Huang li £& J or Li pen BS AK; but the 
aiimal name is SAiA Asien shu WE HB. It is a 
government monopoly and there is a severg penalty 
for issuing unauthorised editions. In its more 
recent form it dates from the beginning of the 
Ch‘ing dynasty, though it had also been issued in 
the preceding dynasty. It was the special work of 
the Imperial Board of Astronomy, ch‘in t‘ien chien. 
(See Astronomy, Bvard of). There is in it a 
certain amount of useful astronomical information, 
~—the days of the month, the moon’s phases, the 
equinoxes, solstices, etc. But to most people the 
astrological part is probably more important, since 
they learn from it the days and hours that are 
lucky’ for every undertaking in life, from a wedding 
to taking a bath. 

It might have been supposed that the Republic 
would have ceased to fool the people with such 
superstitions ; but though the almanac has improved 
in some respects it is as much as ever the guide to 
‘lucky days.’ | 

A. P. Parker: The Chinese Almanac, Chinese 
Recorder, vol. xix. 


ALMONDS; there are no almonds grown in 
China, but kernels of apricot-stones of certain 
species are often mistaken for them and called 
almonds. ‘See Apricots. 


ALOPEN {ij 22%. The founder of the Nest- 
orian Mission in China, who arrived in a.p. 631. 
See Olopén. 


ALTAI, meaning Golden Mountains and some- 
times so translated in Chinese (4 Il) chin shan); a 
range extending in a southeasterly direction from 
Russian territory into N.W. Mongolia. Its highest 
peak is 14,000 ft. 


ALTAR OF EARTH. See Temple of Earth. 


ALTAR OF HEAVEN. 
Hleaven. 


See Temple of 


ALTYN TAGH, 4 range of mountains connect- 
ed with the. K‘un-lun mountains, and with them 
separating Turkestan and Tibet. They rise to 
13,000 or 14,000 feet. 


A LUM. See dh Lum. 


ALUM Pei-fan { ¥ is produced to some extent 
in Kuangtung and Anhui, but the chief supply 
comes from P‘ing-yang, a few miles south of Wén- 
chou in Chekiang. The alum is obtained from the 
Fan Shan in the Sung-yang hills, near the 
Fakien border, first visited by Gitztarr in 1855. 
“The alum is taken in stone blocks (first split with 
fire, and then broken with a sledge hammer) from 
the sandstone in which it lies. It is then boiled 
and seaked, and carried away in crystals.” The 


The Chinese almanac {s com- | 
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annual output is estimated at 200,000 piculs, some 
of which is tsed in dyeworks, The quality is said 
to be very good. Alum is used in making paper, 
as a mordant in dyeing, in tanning and in cement 
for masonry. The demand increased very much in 
1916, owing to shortage of dye-stuffs. 

Export abroad, 1914, 29,970 piculs, value 
Tls. 60,762 ; 1915, 43,846 piculs, value Tls. 77,583. 


A-LU-T'E fal 45, the Empress Cota SHun ¥ MG, 
daughter of the Manchu Duke Counc Cu‘1 & § 2 
and wife of the Emperor J‘una Curm. She was 
left with child when T‘une Curx died, and if she 
had borne a son he would have reigned. But this 
did not suit the Empress-dowager’s plans; Kuanc 
Hsit became Emperor and A-LU-1E eihter committed 
suicide as a protest or was murdered. See BLanp 
AND Backuouse; Annals of the Court of Peking. 


AMAH, from Portuguese ama; the word used 
by foreigners in China for the Chinese nurses of 
their children. 


AMARAL, JOAO MARIA FERREIRA DO, 
a Governor of Macao. In 1849, finding the free 
port of Hongkong was spoiling the business of 
Macao, he issued a proclamation on March 5, 
ordering that no duties should be collected in 
Macao and that the Hoppo’s office should be 
closed. The Chinese naturally regarded this as 
the first step towards asserting complete inde- 
pendence. Many merchants, with their families 
and dependents, left Macao with the Hoppo, and 
the streets were deserted. AmMaARAL then ordered 
that if more Chinese left Macao without permission, 
their property should be confiscated. 

On August 22, as he was riding near the 
Barrier, eight men attacked. him; unarmed and 
having no right hand, he was easily overcome; 
his head’ and left hand were cut off and carried 
away. The Portuguese soldiers took possession 
of the Barrier (Porto da Cerco) and Chinese 
fort; two British men-of-war came from Hong- 
kong, and the American and French officials sent 
protests to the Kuangtung Viceroy. The Chinese 
were, however, so obstructive that it was not till 
January 16, 1850, that the head and hand were 
recovered from them and placed in AMARAL’S 
coffin. 

The immediate result of this murder was that 
Portugal paid no more rent for Macao, though 
the independence of the place was not recognised 
by China till 1887. 

Morse: The International Relations of the 
Chinese Empire; Montatto pe Jesus: Historic 
Macao. 


AMBAN &% Rg 9. Manchu word meaning 
minister of state’ fi. Europeans use it for the 
political representatives of China in Mongolia, 
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Turkestan and ‘Tibet. An attempt han been made 
to commect it with the ambactwa of Cwear, Gallre 
War, vi, 15. 


AMBASSADORS' ROAD, @ tame given by 
travellers to the 
Tali fu; it is about fourteen days journey. 

According to Riewanp a mmilar Wis 
given to the road from Canton throwgh the Kan 
chiang valley in Kiangsi, the road traverwed by 
Macantwey, Ammernsr and other ambassadors on 
their way to Pekiny. 

Warn: The Land of the Blue Poppy, p. 11; 
Riettary ; Comprehensive Geography, p. 145. 


AMBER hu p'o gM]. Marly Chinese writers 
describe amber as bemyg the resin of the pine and 
fir, which, having sunk into the earth is in process 


roml between ‘T'éng yueh and 


name 


of time transformed into a lustrous substance of 
a blood-red colour, and which when _ rubbed 
possesses the property of attracting mustard seeds. 

The first mention of amber by a Chinese writer 
is by Pan Ko in the first century of our era, who 
states that it was imported from Kashmir. An- 
other writer of the same period refers to its being 
obtained from the country of the Shans. We are 
told that in the same century the amber mines 
of North Burma were exploited and amber sent 
thence to Yiinnan. Several places in Yinnan are 
said by Chinese writers to have produced indigen- 
ous amber; but the so-called Yunnan amber of 
the present day comes from the Burma mines, the 
centre of the industry being Maingkhwan, inhabit- 
ed by Shans, 110 miles from Yung-ch‘ang fu. 

_ Amber was brought from Persia in or before 
the 6th century, according to the Wei annals, and 
in the 10th century tribute of amber was sent to 
China from Turfan. Amber, presunfably from 
India, is much used in Tibet, and is thence trans- 
ported to Kansu. In the 17th century the Dalai 
Lama sent some as tribute to the Chinese Emperor. 

As regards importations of European amber 
into China, it is known that in the middle ages 
‘Russian amber was -transported via Siberia to 
Turkistan and thence to China. The Dutch im- 
ported amber into Formosa in the 17th century, 
and the Portuguese carried it to Macao in the 18th 
century, though it is not certain whether this was 
European amber or from the Indian Archipelago. 
The reports of the Chinese Maritame Customs 
show that the chief sources of the present suppiy 
are Prussia, Japan and the Indian Archipelago. 
The amber used in Korea comes exclusively from 
Prussia. : 

Chinese imitations of amber date from early 
times. A 15th century account describes imitation 
amber as being made from dyed sheep’s horn. 
The present imitations are made from _ copal, 
shellac, colophony and glass. Amber-coloured glass 
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beads are tuade on I’o whan of Shantung while an 
Imitation amber we made an ( arten from the upper 
part of the bemke of cranes 

A powder made from atber ie mrach wad pn 
( bitisenme Pueehie neem, 

Jet is referred to Wy Chitene writers as black 
See Jet 

Lavven . Material Jottings on Amber in Aew, 
Hiern and Roms. . Chau Jw hun 

AMBOYNA, @ port in the Metunrne 
the Faet India Company had a large facvory tor 
In 2625 Une Duteh mine 


sured ten or twelve Englieh factors and traders, 


amber 


a howe 
the trade with Japan 


on the pretenee that they had been plotting wikl 


J a pva rete to seize the Daten forvrese At the 
time, Holland and England were at peace, but 
the Fnglwh gowernmeit wae Wo Welk Lo pet 
reparation. The Company therefore abandoned 
the Japan trade and turned with more exergy ws 


opening commercial relations with China. 
CROMWELL, in 1654, got £80,000 from the 
Dutch government as an indemnity for the mas- 
sacre. 
Kames : The English tn Chima. 


AMERICAN ADVENT MISSION. 

Headquarters :—Boston, Mass. 

Entered China, 1897. 

Works in Anhui and Kiangsu. 

The Society’s work was begun by Mr. and Mrs. 
G. H. Matone, who settled in Nanking in 1897, 
opening a school in a Buddhist temple, and holding 
services there for two and a half years. Work was 
also begun near Wuhu, but all was stopped by the 
Boxer rising. In 1901, Nanking was re-occupied, 
and Wuhu and Ch‘ao Hsien Mt @& (near Wuhu) were 
opened. 

Nanking is the principal station, and there is 
a strong industrial work done there both for boys 
and girls, who are taught cabinet-making, matt+2ss- 
making, weaving, tailoring, brass work, baking, 


-etc.. In 1817 the Mission reported, 


Foreign wotlgers ... ... ... 16 
Chinese assistants ... 38 
Communicants 580 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION. 
ARY SOCIETY. 

Headquarters :—Boston, Mass. U.S.A. 

Entered China, 1842. 

Works in Kuangtung, 
Kiangsi and Sstchuan. 

South China Mission. This Society, like the 
L.M.S. and other of the older-established Missions, 
did not begin its work for the Chinese in China 
Proper. As early as 1833, one of the American 
Baptist missionaries went from Burmah to Siam, 
and his first three converts were Chinese from 
Kuangtung province. The first church formed was 


Chékiang, Kiangeu, 


AMERICAN BAPTIST 


at Macao in 1837; but when China was opened in 
1842, workers were sent at once to Hongkong. One 
of these, the Rev. I. J. Roseats, settled two years 
later in Canton, where Hune, afterwards the 
leader of the T‘ai P‘ing rebels was for some weeks 
under his instruction, but was refused haptism. 
When Huno was at Nanking in 1853, he invited 
Mr. Roperrs to go and preach the gospel there. 
Mr. Roperrs, after various delays did so, and 
remained fifteen months with the rebels, then left 
them in disgust, being unable to influence them as 
he wished. 

Swatow became a treaty port in 1858; and in 
1860 the work from Hongkong was moved there, 
the missionaries being familiar with the Swatow 
dialect, as they had used it both in Siam and 
Hongkong. The work of which Swatow is the 
base naturally divides itself into two parts, one 
where the Ch‘ao-chou @§ 4 (Swatow) dialect is 
used, and one the Hakka department. The former 
was all worked from Swatow till 1893, when 
Ung-kung 3@ B§ was opened; Ch‘ao-chou city 
itself being occupied in 1894; Kit-yang #§ f% in 
1896, Ch‘ao-yang 3 #2, in 1905, and Ho-po wy & 
in 1907. Swatow is by far the strongest centre, 
and has a large hospital, and strong educational 
work, including the AsHmore Theological Seminary. 
Medical work is also done at Ch‘ao-yang and 
Kit-yang. ‘The Hakka work has its centre at 
Ka-ying ¥f M@, opened in 1890. Here there are a 
Boys’ Academy, lower Schools, Girls’ and Women’s 
Schools. Chang-ning #% &%, in Kuangsi, opened in 
1912, is an extension of the Hakka work northward. 
It is four days’ journey from Ka-ying. 

Since 1913, the A.B.C.F.M. has maintained 
work in Canton city in connection with the China 
Baptist Publication Society. 

East China Mission. This was begun at Ning- 
p> in 1843 by a medical missionary, Dr. D. J. 
Maccowan, who waa the first to succeed in establish- 
ing a permanent station here, owing largely to his 
medical skill overcoming native prejudice. The 
Rev. FE. C. Lorp arrived in 1847, and the Rev. 
J. GopparD was transferred from Siam in 1849, his 
son joining in 1868; in addition to other workers. 
The work progressed slowly, with evangelistic, 
educational and medical branches all represented, 
special attention being given to the training of 
theological students under the care of the Rev. 
H. Jenkins; this branch was transferred to Shao- 
hing in 1889, and finally to Shanghai under the 
Union scheme (v. infra). 

The second station occupied was Shaohing 
#4 Bi. After the usual delays and disappointments 
Jand was bought in 1869, and the church organized 
in 1870. Kin-hwa & 9% was opened in 1883. As 
early as 1867, one of the missionaries was invited 
to this city by some natives of the place who had 
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become Christians at Ningpo. He went, rented a 
house, and stayed for several months, but. was 
finally driven out, and no other foreigner went there 
till 1883, though work had been kept going by a 
Chinese preacher. Dr. 8. P. Barcnet (afterwards 
of the U.S.A. Consular Service) opened a hospital 
here in 1894. 

Huchow jj #, 60 miles N. of Hangcow, was 
opened in 1888 after repeated failures ‘caused by 
the bitterly anti-foreign spirit of the literati; and 
for some time, the Mission was threatened with 
riots. The medical work here is shared with the 
M.E. (South) M. 

Hangchow was not permanently occupied by 
the Society until 1899, though as early as 1866 the 
Rev. C. T. Kreyer had organized a church there, 
composed of Christians from Ningpo; but he left the 
Mission in 1870, and except for two short periods, 
the work was in charge of a Chinese preacher in 
the interim. In this city, in addition to the Way- 
land Academy for Boys, the Mission has a share 
in the Union Girls’ High School. The Boys’ and 
Girls’ schools at Kin-hwa, Shaohing and Huchow 
are of lower grade, and act as feeders to the 
Hangchow High Schools. Ningpo, from its 
position, has its own schools of Academy grade, 

The Medical work -is done at Ningpo, Shao- 
hing, Kin-hwa and Huchow, where there are 
hospitals. 

The Kiangsu work centres in Shanghai and 
is educational and administrative. The first agents 
of the Mission to reside permanently in Shanghai 
came in 1907. 

In addition to secretarial, fiscal and adminst- 
rative work for all the three divisions of the 
A.B.F.M.S. the only work in this port is in 
connection with the Union College and Theological 
Seminary which was opened in September, 1906, 
in rented quarters (Dr. R. T. Bryan, President), 
and was removed to its own buildings at the Point 
in 1907, under the name of Yates College, the 
present Head being the Rev. F. J. Wurre, D.D. 

West China Mission. Work was begun in 
1890, by the Revs. W. M. Urcrarr and G. WARNER, 
at Sui-fu in Ssach‘uan. Large reinforcements 
arrived within a very few years, and a hospital 
was established, and a Bible Training School and 
dayschools opened. 

Kia-ting ¥% # and Ya-chou Hf Mf were occupied 
in 1894, Ning-yuan ff ft in 1905, and Ch‘éngtu in 
1909. The points selected, with the exctption of 
Ning-yiian, are all great trade centres, Sui-fu 
being the terminus of the great trade route from 
Burma through Yinnan to Ssich‘uan; Kia-ting, 
at the confluence of the Min, Ya and T‘ung rivers; 
Ya-chou, on the great road from Peking to Lhasa, 
and the centre of the tea-trade with Tibet; while 
Ch‘éngtu is the capital of the province. Ning-ytan 
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iv 12 days’ journey from Ya chou over high moun 
tain passes in the midst of the border tribes, It 


was occupied in the hope of planting a line of | 


atations to link up eventually with the mission's 
work in Burma, but the Intensive Policy (v. im/ra) 
has vetoed this. 

In 1893, and again after the Boxer year, strong 
reinforcements were sent from the UOS.A.; and on 
1917, there were 46 missionaries of the Society im 
Ssdch‘uan. 

The Mission has a share in the West China 
University at Ch'éngtu (y7.r.) and all its edueational 
work is affiliated to the West China Educational 
Union, probably the best-developed scheme in 
China. ‘There are in addition to the dayschools, 
Senior Primary Boarding schools for boys and girls 
at each central station and Schools of Middle grade 
at Sui-fu. 

The medical work centres round Ya-chou and 
Sui-fu) where there are hospitals, Ning-yuan, 
where a hospital is already planned, and the Union 
Medical School at Ch‘éngtu. 

Central China Myssion. Until 1916, the Society 
had a fourth sphere of work known by this name. 
Work was begun in Hanyang in 1894, by Dr. J. 8. 
ADAMS, and was encouraging and successful. In 
1911, however, the Board ‘adopted what is known 
is the ‘Intensive Policy’’ viz,, concentration on 
fewer stations, and development of existing work 
rather than opening up new territory, even if 
already assigned to it; and as the Central China 
work was less developed than those of the other 
three divisions, it was withdrawn. Two of the 
centres elected to join with the W.M.M.S. which 
was in the district : the rest were placed, continuing 
as Baptist churches, under the supervision of the 
L.M.S., and retained the Church building and 
parsonage at Hanyang. The L.M.S. purchased the 
remaining property. 

Women’s Work. The first single lady worker 
of the A.B.F.M.S. was Miss ApEeLE M. Frevpe, 
who arrived in Swatow in 1873, after some years 
in Siam. Two others came to Ningpo in 1878-9, 
and now in all three divisions there are a consider- 
able number of ladies sent out by the Women’s 
Board of the Society; in whose charge is most of 
the work done for girls and women. 

Statistics for year ending December 31, 1915. 


Foreign missionaries 143 
Chinese staff... 569 
Communicants 6,529 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, THE. 

Headquarters :—New York. 

As early as 1832, the Rev. E. C. Bripcman of 
the A.B.C.F.M. (the first American Missionary to 
China), appealed to the American Bible Society 
for ‘‘means to prepare and circulate the Christian 
Scriptures’; and in response the Society made 


; 
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its first appropriation for that purpore in 1G%, 
the of  dimkri lotion 
Hiewenarions without any e+penre to the bow wety 
for 45 years, the fands being weed for traneiating 
aod publishing. 

The Barboman and CuLsmeron version of the 
Bible (See Leleyates’ Lertwn) wan published by 
the Society in M62, and a share wan borne in the 
production of Dr. Govpanw's Kes med New ‘Terta 
ment, (1853) and one in Southern Mandarin (12,1) 
made by Mavuunst and STHOSACKH. 

In .1866, the plan of selling the Seriptures at 
a nominal price wae substitated for the former 
policy of indiscriminate free distribution, and 
native colporteurs were frst employed. 

An Agent for China and Japan was appointed 
in 1876 in the person of the Rev. L. H. Guricx, 
D.D. who greatly extended the use of native 
colporteurs and also employed foreigners in that 
capacity. 

In 1890, Dr. Guiick retired, and was followed 
by Dr. L. N. Wueerer, on whose death in 1895, 
the present Agent, Dr. Jonn KR. Hykes took his 
place. 

In the period 1833—1915, the Society published 
independently 207 versions of Scripture (chiefly 
portions), and 37 in conjunction with the other 
Bible Societies. 

During 1916 nine foreign superintendents in 
nine centres, directed the efforts on the field of 334 
workers nearly all of whom were Chinese. 

The number of sales during the year was, 


though work Aan 


date by 


Bibles 12,982 
Testaments 62,951 
Portions 2,198,777 
Total direct issues from 

the China Agency ... 24,574,562 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS, THE. 

Headquarters :—Boston, Mass. 

Entered China, 1830. 

Works in Chihli, Shantung and Shansi (North 
China Mission) ; in Fukien (Foochow Mission) ; and 
in Kuangtung (South China Mission). 

South Cu1na Mission. The work of the Society 
began in 1830, by the arrival in Canton of the 
Rev. E. C. Bripcman (q.v.) the first American 
missionary to China. Hé was accompanied by the 
Rev.D. Assen (g.v.) of the American Seaman’s Friend 
Society, and they found Morrison of the L.M.S. 
alone. In 1833, came Rev. S. Wetts Wiiiams 
(q.v.), and in 1834, Rev. Dr. PeTrer Parker (q.v.) 
the first medical missionary to China. 

The first War (1840) suspended the work for 
five years; and in 1854, war again interrupted it, 
the missionaries being driven out, and all their 
property burned. Work was begun again in 1858, 
but was discontinued in 1866, when lack of re- 
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inforcementa, and the arrival of other Societies, 
led to the work being handed over to them. 

In 1883, the A.B.C.F.M. re-opened their South 
China mission at the earnest request of Cantonese 
Christians in Caiifornia. It was at first called 
the ‘‘Hongkong Mission’’ and was begun by Rev. 
C. R. Hacer in 1883, who worked alone for eight 
years. In 1893, the name was changed to ‘“‘South 
China Mission.’’ A church was organized in Hong- 
kong in 1897, which has always been entirely self- 
supporting. Work was gradually extended to ten 
districts’ on the mainland, Canton city itself being 
re-occupied in 1890. The ‘Chinese California 
Missionary Society’? has taken a prominent part 
in the work, which is very prosperous. 

In 1847, Mr. BripcmMan removed to Shanghai 
but the base of operations was removed to Tientsin 
in 1860, and the work in Shanghai handed over to 
other missions. 

In 1842, Mr. Apeet (who, though a minister of 
the (Dutch) Reformed Church in America (qg.v.) was 
now working in connection with the A.B.C.F.M.) 
began work in Amoy; but on the Reformed Church 
developing a mission of its own in China, (1857), 
the A.B.C.F.M. handed over its share of this work 
to the new Mission. 

Foocnow Mission. The work here was begun 
in 1847, on the island of Tong-chou th #{, in the 
river Min, by the Rev. Stepnen JoHNSON, and the 
Rev. and Mrs. L. B. Peet, who had all laboured 
among the Chinese in Siam; and within the next 
six years, ten other workers arrived, including the 
Rev. Justus Doo.nitrte, author of ‘‘The Social 
life of the Chinese,’ and of a Vocabulary and 
Handbook. . 

In 1849, premises were secured on the present 
foreign community side; but the mission centre 
was afterwards removed to Ponasang, {R% gj [y. At 
the close of the first decade, ill-health and death 
had reduced the thirteen workers to five, and only 
one convert had joined them, the teacher of the 
boys’ school, baptized in 1856. At the close of the 
second decade (1867) the whole Mission staff was 
only eight, while the converts numbered sixty-four ; 
and during this period the first uniform edition of 
the New Testament in Foochow colloquial was 
published, two members of the A.B.C.F.M. co- 
operating with two members of the M.E.M. in this 
work. These two Societies and the C.M.S. divided 
the Foochow field between them at this time. 

In 1874, the prefectural city of Shao Wu ff jt, 
250 miles from Foochow, was opened. In 1891, 
Pagoda Anchorage was occupied in order to reach 
more easily the Lower Min and Diong-lo jh a 
fields which had been worked since 1863 from 
Foochow. In like manner Ing-hok jx ji, 40 miles 
S.W. of Foochow was occupied as a resident station 
in 1898, the district having been worked from 1865. 
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Educational work was begun in 1849, when a 
day-school was started. The opening of the first 
boys’ boarding-school (afterwards developed into 
Foochow College) teok place in 1853; and in 1854, 
the girls’ boarding-school was opened, now the 


‘Girls’ College. 


In October, 1916, the Foochow Mission had a 
staff of 222 teachers, teaching in schools of all 
grades, 5,656 pupils; and was-a partner in the 
Foochow Union Medical, Normal, Language, and 
Theological Schools, and jn the Fukien Union 
College, now the Arts Department of Fukien 
University (q.v.). 

Union is also prominent in evangelistic work, 
and there are over seventy organized churches. 

Medical work is carried on at all four centres. 
In addition to other activities, the Foochow Mission 
throughout its history has done a great deal of 
important literary work in the Foochow dialect, 
the translation of the Old and New Testaments 
into the same in collaboration with other missions, 
text-books, etc., etc. 


NortuH Cura Mission.—Chthli District. This 
work was begun by the Rev. Henry Biopcet in 
1860.. Mr. Biopcet had arrived in Shanghai in 
1854, but his health gave way, and, hoping to 
regain his strength in the north, he followed the 
forces of the Allies to Tientsin, and for a tame 
lived in the barracks with the English soldiers, 
though his first residence was the temple of the 
Goddess of Mercy. This temple was afterwadrs 
rented for a place of worship, and services were 
held there until 1864. In this year Dr. Biopcer 
removed to Peking, leaving the work at Tientsin 
to two of his colleagues. 


Peking was opened in 1864 by Dr. Biopcer, and 
in the same year Mrs. BripcMaN,: widow of the 
picneer missionary of the American Board, took 
up her residence in the Tartar city, buying with 
her private resources a very fine property not far 
from the East Gate of the Imperial city. This she 
afterwards gave to the Mission, together with an 
adjacent piece of ground, and the buildings thereon, 
which were the homes of the missionaries until 
destroyed by the Boxers in 1900. Mrs, BripGMAN 
had charge of the girls’ school till her retirement 
in 1868: Another munificent donor to the Peking 
Mission was a Mrs. Tank of Wisconsin, who built 
the first Protestant church in the city; afterwards 
this was rebuilt on a larger scale from her estate, 
and still later, the Woman’s Union College also. 

A number- of workers arrived in Peking 
between 1864 and 1880, and were there for short 
periods, and a printing-press was established in 
1869, at which the Peking Committee version of 
the Mandarin New Testament was printed and 
published. From the year 1880 onwards, when 
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AMERICAN FREE 


Rev. and Mrs. W. 8. Ament arrived, the atafl was | noar the N W. angle of the province, was opened 


placed on a permanent basis. 

In 1900, the Press, the church, and the whole 
plant of the Mission both in Peking and out stations 
were destroyed by the Boxers, and two hundred 
and fifty of the converts were maswored. Tho 
whole compound was rebuilt in foreign style after 
the rebellion was put down. 

Tungchow, 15 miles west of DPeking, wae 
opened as a station in 1067, Rey. and Mra. L. D. 
Crarin being transferred from Tientsin for this 
purpose. ‘The first converts were baptized im 1865, 
and a small boys’ boarding school opened, the 
nucleus of Tungchow College. 

In 1869, Rev. and Mrs. D. Z. Sierrierp joined 
the staff, and in 1873 a Theological Seminary was 
started under the Rev. C. Goonnrien. In 1900, 
every building belonging to the Tungchow Mission 
was destroyed. One hundred and forty of the 
native Christian community suffered martyrdom, 
while the city itself was nearly ruined with the 
coming .of the Allied troops. ‘Two years afterwards, 
the station was re-occupied, and in 1903 all the 
buildings were completed. The College was rebuilt 
as the North China Union College, by union with 
the A.P.M. and L.M.S. and under the same scheme 
the Theological Seminary was removed to Peking, 
where there had also been established a Woman's 
Union College. 

In Pao-ting fu jeff, work was begun as 
early as 1873, but land was not purchased till 1884. 

In 1900, forty of the Christian community 
suffered death through the Boxer movement, either 
directly or indirectly, and the three missionaries 
who had remained on the station were killed. 

When the work was reconstructed after the 
rebellion, closer union with the American Presby- 
terians was effected by a redivision of the field, 
by the establishment of the Union School for girls, 
and the leaving of medical work in the hands of 
the Presbyterians. 

Kalgan #83¢ 1] , was opened in 1865 by Rev. and 
Mrs. Joun T. Gcuick, reinforced in the next three 
years by four other workers. In 1882, land was 
bought, and a church, a hospital, boys’ and girls’ 
schools, with dwelling-houses, were gradually built 
by 1893. <A promising work was begun among the 
Mongols, but through the growing claims of the 
Chinese work it had to be given up. 


In 1900 more than thirty Kalgan Christians 
suffered death at the hands of the Boxers. 


In 1909 | 


the station was handed over to the Methodist » 


Protestant Mission (qg.v.). 

Shantung District. After jtinerating work had 
‘been going on for twelve or thirteen years in 
Western Shantung from Tientsin, the village of 


P‘ang-chuang, 6 miles from the Grand Canal, and ) 
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an a ehation on 1BWO A hempitel wan bathe in 105, 
and beye’ and girls’ mehowle followed Although 
situated in a very exypoeed position, the mation 
coraped quite aninjured if 1900, and only two of 
the converts were killed, theugh many were robbed, 

In 191616 the etation wae removed to Té chou 
i #4, with ite two hoeputals and the bers’ and 
it be? tee banvestbe, 

Lin-ch‘ing chou, forty-five miles 8.W. of P‘ang 
chuang, was opened in 1886. In the upheaval of 
1900, some of the converts were killed, and many 
pillaged, and the Mission property much damaged. 
For some years after this the work was carried on 
from P‘ang chuang, but was re-organized, and the 
city re-occupied, after nearly ten years’ absence, and 
schools and medical work re-eetabiiahed, a fine new 
hospital being completed in 1915. 

Shansi district. This work originated in the 
Theological Seminary at Oberlin, Ohio, in 1881, 
when some of the students decided to form an 
‘Oberlin Band”’ for fore.gn missionary work. The 
field chosen was Shansi, and in 1883 six workera 
arrived at T‘ai-ku #4 ¢ on the T‘ai-yiian fa plain; 
and Fen-chou fu j} #A$ was opened in 1887. In 
the Boxer uprising of 1900, six members of the 
T‘ai-ku station, seven of those at Fen-chou fu, and 
more than eighty Chinese Christians suffered 
martyrdom, and the Mission property was greatly 
injured; but when the rebellion was over, the 
stations were re-occupied and the work continued. 

The literary out-put of the North China 
Mission has been very great, including the works 
(in English) of Dr. A. H. Smiru, and (in Chinese) 
those of Drs. BLopcet, GoopricH, SHEFFIELD, etc. 

Statistics for the whole Mission, January 1, 1916. 

Foreign missionaries .... 155 
Employed Chinese Staff 450 
Communicants (Jan. 1915) ...11,187 


AMERICAN FREE METHODIST MISSION. 
Headquarters :—Chicago, Ill. 
Works in Honan Province. 


The work of this mission in China was begun 
in 1904, when the Revs. C. F. Appretron and G. H. 
SCOFIELD were sent out, and went in the first place 
to Ssich‘uan where they studied the language. 
In 1906, Miss Ciara LEFFINGWELL with two other 
single ladies went to Chéng-chou in Honan, but 
died there in the same year. Mr. APPLETON was 
then appointed superintendent and went to Honan. 
Jung-tsé a 7% was opened in 1906, Kai-feng fu in 
1907, and Ch‘i hsien # §% in 1909. Chéng-chou was 
relinquished in 1917. In 1917 the Mission reported : 


Foreign missionaries 7 
Chinese staff 14 
Communicants — 1% 


AMERICAN GOSPEL 


AMERICAN GOSPEL BAPTIST MISSION. 

This mission was formed in 1893 by a number 
of missionaries working in Shantung under the 
Southern Baptist Convention of U.S.A., who 
separated from that Society for two reasons ; first, 
to confine themselves to evangelistic work, so as to 
raise up a church not relying on foreign money ; 
second, to avoid being governed by a Board, as 
each missionary wished to be supported directly 
by some home church, which was thought “ more 
scriptural.” Seven workers seceded on these 
grounds and were shortly after joined by recruits 
from America. 

In 1894, T‘ai-an g 4 and Tsi-ning Chou, 
Wes, were chosen as spheres of work; and 
afterwards stations were opened in North Honan 
and North Anhui. 

The chief promoter of this movement died in 
1902; and by the death of some, and the return 
of others to the Board, the ranks were considerably 
reduced. 

In 1916, one station namely T‘ai An, was 
reported, with ten foreign workers; but in 1917 
there only remained two. 


AMERICAN LUTHERAN’ BRETHREN 
MISSION. 

Headquarters :—Minneapolis, Minn, U.S.A. 

Entered China, 1902. 

Works in Honan and Hupes. 

This mission has three stations, one in Hupei, 
Tsao-yang J fB, (1902) and two in Honan, T‘ung- 
pei #@ #1 (1910) and P‘ing-shih chen 78E%H, (1911), 
and in 1916 reported thirteen foreign workers. 


AMERICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
MISSIONS. See Methodist Episcopal Mission and 
Methodist Episcopal (South) Mission. 


AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION. 

Headquarters :—New York. 

Entered China, 1843. 

This, the largest denominational Society in 
China, has seven Missions, working in the provinces 
of Kuangtung, Kiangsu, Chékiang, Hunan, Shan- 
tung, Anhui, and Chihls. 

South China Mission. The first four mission- 
aries, the Revs. J. A. Mitcuett and R. W. Orr 
and their wives, reached Singapore in 1838 and 
worked among the Chinese there. When the 
five Treaty ports were opened in 1843, it was 
decided to enter China, but this was found im- 
possible for several years, and in the interim the 
missionaries resided in the East India Company’s 
premises at Macao, where a boys’ school was 
begun. Revs. A. P. Harrern, W. Speer and 
Joun B. Frencn settled in Canton in 1847. They 
opened a dispensary and a girls’ school in 1851, 
and the first church was organized in 1862 with 
13 members. Among early recruits were JOHN 
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G. Kerr, M.D. (died 1901), and Rev. H. Y. Noyes 
(died 1914). 

Bitter opposition to the foreigners and per- 
secution of the Christians were chronic for many 
years. 

In 1894, an epidemic of bubonic plague swept 
over Canton, in which 100,000 perished. The 
populace believed this outbreak to have been caused 


by the foreigners and a riot ensued in which one 


of the chapels was burned (for the third time) and 
a Chinese Christian murdered. 

In 1900, nearly all the country stations were 
wrecked, and the Christians much persecuted. 

An extensive propaganda is carried on, in 
which emigration to, and return from, the U.S.A. 
has played a great part, many who have become 
Christians in the States returning to teach their 
countrymen, or sending large sums of money to 
support evangelists and pastors. 

The Canton station possesses a splendid equip- 
ment, having, in addition to 69 day-schools a 
Boys’ College and Girls’ Seminary, the lineal des- 
cendants of the two early ventures ; a Kindergarten 
Training School, a School for Nurses and throe 
Schools for the Blind. The mission started the 
Canton Christian College (g.v.) aad still shares in 
it as a Union institution, and also in the Union 
Theological College, and the Hacketr Medical 
College for Women. The J. G. Kerr refuge for 
the insane is well known; it had 500 inmates in 
1916. The Davip Greco Hospital is for women 
and children. 

Yeung-kong fByr, 112 miles S.W. of Canton 
was occupied in 1886. It has Boys’ and Girls’ 
Boarding Schools, and 22 day-schools, a Hospital, 
and 26 places for worship. 

Lien-chou 3 9), 125 miles North-west of 
Canton, was opened in 1890, but suffered much 
loss in 1900, while in 1905 the station, including 
a hospital, was wrecked, and the missionaries (five 
in number) killed by a mob. In 1917, there are 
Boys’ and Girls’ Boarding Schools; a. Bible 
Institute for Women; a Theological class for 
preachers, seven day schools, and’ Men’s and 
Women’s Hospitals. The country ’ church-work 
centres round 11 out-stations. 

Ko-chou #% #4 station dates from 1912, though 
worked as an out-station for 20 years; it has 12 
day-schools and 22 out-stations. 

Shek-lung % ff for many years a sub-station of 
Canton, was opened as full station in 1915; it 
has 17 out-stations, and 10 day schools with 
341 pupils. 

Hainan was originally worked from Canton, but 
was made o separate mission in 1893. An in- 
dependent missionary, Mr. C. C. JEREMIASSEN, 
began work in the island in 1881, at the port of 
Hoihow, 3 miles from Kiung-chou, the capital. 
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He became a member of the A PM in 1885) when 
Kiung chou wan occupied, Work had been begun 
in Nodoa the year before, and Kachek J A , the 
femaining centre, was opened in 1900, 

The Kiungehou Howhow station has Boys’ and 
Gorts’ fiuarding achoolas and Bible Women's Scheel, 
in additren to day schools. The hewpital om at 
Hoihow, and adjoins the Jeresmsees Memorial 
Church, the two being worked in clos® connection 

At Nodoa, the church welf supporting 
There are 6 schools of all grades, including a Boyw' 
High School, where the pupila speak 5 different 
dialects, and a Girls’ Middle School. Ka-chek 
has 2 Boarding and 6 day schools and a Hospital. 

The evangelistic a church work in Hainan 
centres round these 3 places and 24 out stations ; 
and a footing has been obtained in the Lui-chou 
peninsula on the mamland. 

The Central China Mission ia the oldest field 
of the Mission in China, Ningpo having been 
occupied in 1844 by D. B. McCarreez, M.D. and 
Rev. W. M. Lowrie, (q.v.). 

In the next year, a printing press; which had 
beon prepared years before China was opened, was 
removed to Ning-po from Macao. It was trans- 
ferred to Shanghai in 1860 (See Mission Presses). 
A hoys’ Boarding School was begun in 1845, but 
was removed to Hang-chou in 1867; a girl’s school 
was opened in 1846. The first church was organiz- 
ed in 1845. 

The Ning-po station now nas in addition to 18 
day-schools, a Boys’ Academy with a Chinese 
principal and two Boarding Schools for Girls. 
The McCarrez Hospital is in the charge of a 
Chinese physician. A specialty is made of tract 
distribution in evangelistic work. 

Shanghai was occupied in 1850,‘ instead of 
Amoy, which had been entered in 1844, but the 
work was much hindered by the T‘ai P‘ing re- 
bellion for some years. The Revs. J. K. Wicnurt and 
M. S. CuLBertson were the pioneers, and the first 
church was organized in 1860. The work here is 
largely administrative, and a large number of the 
staff is employed in the Shanghai- Mission Press, 
the largest Mission Press in the world. One mem- 
ber is Chairman of the Presbyterian China Conncil, 
formed in 1910 to co-ordinate the work of the 
seven missions, and meeting annually; while 
another is Chairman of the China Continuation 
Committee (qg.v.). The station has Boys’ and 
Girls’ Boarding Schools, eleven primary schools, a 
Nevius Memorial Institute and a Bible School for 
Women. There are four churches ; the one in Hong- 
‘kew built itself a new place of worship and a 
manse in 1915, at the cost of $5000. 

Hang-chou though often visited, was not open- 
ed as a station till 1859, when the Rev. J. L. 
Nevius and his wife arrived, but were soon com- 
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pelled tw retire, thrwagh the Tao Ping distarb 
anmee =O he Mtn liv, and 
the fret native elureh conetituied i 164 The 
preeent Hang ehouw Chiietoan College and the Girl's 
Benrding Sehowl ate beth Union Tnetstutione , add 
the AT’ M omen Bhs 
preipet bs There are two coontra flielde with 24 om 
rhationa im a@dditian tO the city work 

Soochow was opened in LET] by the Iheve GF 
Frrou and M. C. Scumimrt. In this rich city the 
bey winnings were very diffenlt amd slow, bat of 
late years the work han made great progremm, ad 
the large city church is practically self-supporting. 
There is a Hopital for Women, an Academy for 
Boys, eight elementary schovls, and nine out- 
stations. 

The North China Miseion has three tations 
occupied by foreign missionaries, namely; Peking, 
(1863), Pao-ting fu (1893), and Shun-té fa (1903). 

Peking was opened by the Rev. W. A. P. 
MarTIN (g.v.), who in 1869 became President of 
the T‘ung Wén Gover:.ment College. The Mission 
early established Boys’ and Girls’ Boarding Schools, 
and medical work began in 1880. In 1900 all the 
Presbyterian missionaries and Christians in Peking 
went into the British Legation, where they remain- 
ed during the siege; but nine-tenths of the country 
Christians, and most of the adherents, were 
martyred. An indemnity for the destroyed property 
was paid on the restoration of order, and the 
ground lost was speedily more than recovered. 
The equipment now comprises shares in the 
Union Theological Seminary; the North China 
Union College (to be affiliated with Peking Un- 
iversity), Union Bible Schoo] for Women, Union 
Medical College for Women, and a Union Girls’ 
Boarding school. The mission itself has 15 primary 
schools and three boarding-schools. There are 
hospitals for Men and Women; nine places of 
worship, and seven out-stations. 

Pao-ting fu ie )F, Was a prosperous station 
when the Boxers swept down on it, burning the 
hcuses, in which four missionaries and three 
children perished. The Chinese Church was almost 
exterminated. In 1901, a public memorial service 
was held fcr the martyrs, and a better site being 
provided for the mission, it rapidly regained its 
prosperity. 

The station has Boys’ and Girls’ Boarding 
Schools (the latter in conjunction with the 
American Board), a Bible School for Women and 
14 day-schools, 2 hospitals, 17 places. of worship 
and 14 out-stations. 

Shun-té fu qq @yF,. has a men’s hospital. 
Girls’ and Boys’ Boarding Schools, 4 day-schools 
and 4 out-stations. A large evangelistic work is 
done both in the city and country. 
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The Shanvung Mission, said to be ‘‘the largest 
in the world,” began in 1861, when the Revs. 
J LL. Nevivs. Daseorts, and Garey, with their 
wives, occupied Téng-chou, under very difficult 
conditions. Cholera and brigandage were raging, 
tho unrest made the ovtaining of funds very diffi- 
cult, and the gentry were first suspicious, and, when 
a few converts had been made, actively hostile. 


The first church was organized in 1862, and 
two years later the i’ev. C. W. Martesr and his 
wife opened a school vith six pupils. This gradu- 
ally developed into tie Shantung College (1881) 
and in 1904, was moved to Weihsien as part of 
the Shantung Prctestant University (q.v.). A Boys’ 
Boarding and High Schoc: was at once opened in 
the emptied College buildings, the teaching of Eng- 
lish began in 1913, and in 1916 there were 127 pupils. 
As early as 1862, the teaching of girls was begun; 
the present commodious Girls’ School was opened 
in 1913. There are 38 school: of all grades in the 
district. Medical work, begun in 1871, is carried 
on in a fine new hospital opened in 1913. 

Evangelistic work made vey slow progress 
for many years, but there is now a large Christian 
community. 

Chefoo was opened in 1862, by Dr. D. B. 
McCartTEE and wife, the Rev. Huntep Corsett and 
wife following soon after. The Sham ing Presby 
tery was formed in 1865, and the long itinerating 
tours inland begun, for which Drs. Nevius, CoRBETT 
and Miia (of Téngchow) became famous. A great 
deal of famine relief work was done in 1 78. The 
country work is now divided into two distri. ‘s, 
in one of which the Korean Church maintains th e 
missionaries. 

In 1898, a new plant was obtained at Chefoo; 
a museum and industrial work were started, and 
there are also many institutional activities, cluster- 
ing round the new church opened in 1914. 

Educational work is carried on at the Englis 
School for Boys; Girls’ and Boys’ High Schools; 
Mens’ and Womens’ Bible Training Schools, and 
eght primary schools. 

Medical work is done by 2 physicians, the 
present hosp:tal and dispensary having been com- 
pleted in 1913, 

Tsi-nan fu g¥ jfjf¥, was occupied by the Rev. 
Jasper McItvarne in 1872, but work was not re- 
gularly established till 1874-5. Me. McILvaine 
died in 1881, and in the same year, a riot compelled 
all the workers to retire. 

Dispensary work was begun in 1880, by Dr. 
SterHen A. Hunter, and a hospital opened in 1893. 
Another for women followed in 1898, vacant land 
in the East Suburb having been at last secured, to 
which most of the work of the Mission has graduai- 
ly been transplanted. 
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In addition to all the activities of the Shan- 
tung Protestant University in this city the A.P.M. 
itself has a Boys’ Academy, erected in memory of 
Dr. W. B. Hamitton, and a Girls’ High School 
besides 40 primary schools in the city and district. 
The City Church is a union of the A.P.M. 
and English Baptist Mission Christians. 

Weihsien was opened in 1883. The city was 
intensely hostile to all foreigners. The atation 
was built, a mile outside the gates, in spite of 
the violent placards put up by the gentry inciting 
the people to murder the new-comers on a certain 
date. 

In 1900 the whole compound, containing a 
church, two hospitals, three boarding-schools, and 
a number of residences, was totally destroyed by 
the fires of the Boxers; but all was rebuilt on a 
much larger scale after order was restored. 

The Arts College of the Shantung Protestant 
University was opened here in 1904, but will pro- 
bably be ready to remove to the provincial capital 
by the fall of 1917, when the buildings will be 
utilized for district work. 

The Educational work in Weihsien and district, 
apart from the University, is very large, includ- 
ing a Boys’ Academy, a Girls’ High School, 6 
Higher Grade Schools in the country, and 57 
primary schools, 17 being self supporting. There 
is also a Bible Women’s Institute. 

The country evangelistic work *is carried on 
from 176 out stations; the Chinese Christians are 
very active in tl.e propaganda, and of recent years 
have: erected, for themselves a large number cf 
church burldings. 

In 1904, under the University Scheme, two 
members of the A.P.M. went to Ts‘ing-chou fu 
to co-operate in the Theological College. With 
the removal of the College to Tsi-nan fu in 1917, 
this arrangement will cease. 

Tsi-ning chou district had been itinerated for 
many years, when in 1890 an attempt was made 
to settle in the city. The missionaries were at 
or. 9 driven out, but returned in 1892. The people 
soon became so friendly that in 1900, when all 
the foreigners had to leave, their premises and 
belongings were not touched. There are now two 
good hospitals and a dispensary: the LAUGHLIN 
Academy for oys: the Kenarden School for Girls ; 
a numbe of day schools and a Women’s Bible 
Institute. Ev-ngelistic work is carried on in a 
field estimated to co. tain 5,000,000 souls; and there 
are 60 enurches and chapels. 

Tsing-tao was opened in 1898 after the German 
occupation, and the German Governor, Admiral 
Oscar Von TRUPPEL, gave the mission its compound 
in a beautiful situation. 

In 1914, owing to the siege by the Japanese, the 
work was stopped, an! the missionaries had to 
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leave. During their absence ther premiees were 
occupied, first by German, and then by Japanene 
trowps, and were partially damaged and liwted 
Work was begun again aa seon as the Japanese 
permitted the workers to return. 

The edueational work mw done in Beye’ and 
Girls’ High Sehooly, a Women's Bible School, and 
56 Primary Schools. 

The Christian community of this field is preeid 
ed aver by 5 Chinese and 2 Ameren pastes 
Several churches have always been sell supporting, 
notably that of Tsingtao city, whieh las bunlt ite 
own church and manse, school, and Y.M.C.A. 


building; also chapels in the Fast and West 
suburbs. There are 175 out-stations worked from 


Tsingtao, 

Tchon fufp op, 330 miles SW. of Chefoo, 
was opened as a station in 1890, though a large 
work had been going on for many years in the 
district, and there were @ considerable number 
of country Christians. Educational work began in 
1894 in 2 primary schools in the city. There are 
now an Academy for Boys; a High School for 
Girls; a Bible Institute for Women, and day- 
schools. There are two good Hospitals; a large 
itinerating work is done, and there are 7 out- 
stations. 

Yi-hsien @g WR (1905) is in a region where very 
little preparatory work had been done. It now has 
a flourishing Industrial School, and a Girls’ Board- 
ing School, besides ten day schools. The medical 
work done in hospital and dispensary is subscribed 
to regularly by the mine and railroad officials near, 
for the benefit of their employés. There is a 
great deal of evangelistic work done in the district. 

T‘éng hsien #R #&%, was opened in 1910. The 
South Shantung Bible and Normal School here 
with 180 students, is under the principalship of 
a Chinese, the Rev. Liv Sze-1. There are also a 
Girls’ Boarding School and ten day schools : a dis- 
pensary under a Chinese physician: and eleven 
churches and chapels. 

The Kiang-An Mission works, as its name 
implies, in Kiangsu and Anhui. There are three 
stations, Nanking, Huai-yiian, and Nan Hsii-chou. 

Nanking was opened in 1875 by the Revs. 
Cartes LeaMAN and ALBERT WHITING, after many 
visits and much opposition from the authorities. 
Mr. Wurittne died three years later of famine fever 
in Shansi, where he was doing relief work. Mr. 
Leaman in 1917, still lives in Nanking. The force 
of A.P. Missionaries in this city is largely connect- 
ed with Union work in Higher Christian Education, 
in Nanking University (g.v.) and Grxtine College. 
The Mission itself has a School of Theology, and 
there are also a Girls’ High School, and a Training 
School for nurses, . 
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‘There je a lrge Trvedlivtteeeal Maibting equated 
in 1015, sonteining = large efapel, @ Core’ Pelee, 
Men's Iteading Room aad sight eto 
ose The whole Ww bitewded ae an 
addition te (he emanyelietie e@yispenent ‘Tie etnare 


amall dia 
preety, otf, 


work eentres round 6 ety and 1 eomntey ehapele 

Huai yhan By, wae opened tn 198), and haa 
lkove’ and Coil Doarding echoole and day echoes 
Mediew! work te (arvied of at Lowe Heepinal, by 
mins aetel lachy prliyeie tare 
and building was erected in 1915 for special clans 
and there 


A mew Vicuwen'e chapel 


‘nd evangelieiec work among women ; 
are 22 churches and chapels in the city and district. 

Nan Iie olen 7h eM, i912, hae 
Boye’ and Girlie Sehoole in the etty, and 4 das 
schools in the out stations. Medical work is being 
undertaken, in the first instance in a building 
offered by “‘the elders, the teachers and the mer- 
chants” of the city. The whole of the Kiang An 
Mission has 27 out-stations, from which evangel- 
istic work goes on. 

Hunan Miseion. The A.P.M. first entered this 
province from its field in Kuangtung, out-stations 
being established in 1887 and 1889; in 1900, some of 
the workers settled in Siang-tan jj 7% but the Boxer 
movement forced them to leave for the coast. 
They returned in July, 1901. The station has 
(1917) Boys’ and Girls’ Boarding Schools, and six 
day-schools; and a flourishing medical work with 
Men’s and Women’s Hospitals. Héng-chou #% # 
75 miles S. of Siangtan, was opened to foreign 
residence in 1902. It has an Evangelists’ Training 
school, Boarding-schools for Boys and Girls, ten 
day-schools, and a Women’s Hospital. 

Chén-chou #f $f (1904) has Boys’ and Girls’ 
Academy and 10 day-schools, and a hospital, with 
a nurses’ Training class. 

Ch‘ang-té ¥ @ was opened in 1898 by the Cum- 
berland Presbyterians. In 1906, this body united 
with the Northern Presbyterian Church of the 
U.S.A. and its work in Hunan came under the Board 
of the latter. A fine new church was opened here in 
1915 and there are Boys’ and Girls’ Boarding 
Schools : two day-schools and a Hospital. 

Tao-yuan, (1904), is a sub-station of Ch‘ang-té, 
and has a Boys’ Academy, a day-school and self- 
supporting medical work under a Chinese physician. 

Chang sha, the capital, was not occupied till 
1913. Here the mission has a share in the Union 
Theological Seminary being one of four uniting 
Missions, and in the Union Bible School, and runs 
a Girls’ High and Normal School in addition 
to day schools. The church and evangelistic work 
in Hunan centres round the 6 above-named stations, 
and 48 out-stations. 

Literary Work. For the literary work accom- 
plished by the Mission as a whole, the catalogues 
of the Presbyterian Mission Press should be con- 
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sulted. Drs. W. A. P. Marti, C. W. Marteer, 
JoHN WuHerry, J. M. W. Farnunam, J. L. Nevius, 
W. M. Hayes and many others, have combined to 
produce hundreds, of works, some’in English and 
some ,in Chinese, dealing with. religious and 
educational matter of every kind. 

Statistics of the A.P.M. as given in the 
Report published .May, 1916. 


Foreign missionaries 427 
Chinese staff 1,984 
Communicants 34,329 


AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION 
(SOUTH). 

Headquarters :—Nashville, .Tennessee. 

Works in Chékiang and Kiangsu, and is divided 
into the Mid-China and North Kiangsu Missions. 

Mid-China Mission. This was begun in 1867, 
two vears after the close of the Civil War, by the 
ariival in Hangchow of the Rev. E. B. Instez. In 
1872, Dr. and Mrs. H. C. DuBose were sent out, 
and occupied Soochow. During the years 1875-9, 
owing to the financial conditions in the Southern 
States, no reinforcement was possible, but between 
1880-1887, eleven new workers arrived, and between 
1888 and 1895 no less than forty-seven were sent, 
including five physicians and eleven single ladies. 
Tung-hsiang hsien #a9f%%, elose to the Grand Canal, 
and yy & Kiang-yin were opened in 1895. 

There was considerable difficulty in securing a 
foothold in all these places. For example, after 
the missionaries had settled in Soochow, it was 
said that their residence spoiled the féng-shui, and 
the Chinese who had acted as middleman in the 
purchase of the property was beaten with 1000 
blows. The Mission therefore had to move to 
another part of the city. 

From the year 1891, the Mission tried to enter 
Ka-shing, but in 1895, had to content itself with 
a town nine miles away. In 1905, thréugh medical 
work a foothold was at last obtained in Ka-ghing 
itself. Ch‘ang-chow #% #7, on the Grand Canal, 
halfway between Soochow and Chinkiang, was 
opened by the Mission in 1911, but in 1916, through 
depletion of staff was, at least temporarily, vacated. 

In connection with the initiation of The 
Christian Intelligencer, a paper for Presbyterians 
of China, Dr. 8. I. Woopsripce, a member of the 
Mission, was stationed in Shanghai. The circula- 
tion of this paper is given in January, 1917, as 
7000 weekly. The business manager of the Mission 
also resides in Shanghai. 

In 1905, in connection with Union Higher 
Educational work in theology and medicine, Nan. 
king became a station of the Society, which also 
has a share in the Union institutions of the 
Hangchow Christian College (Boys) and Hangchow 
High School (Girls). The total number of schools 
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of all grades in the Mid-China Mission, according 
to the report for 1916, is 49, with an attendance 
ot 1920 pupils; and there were 24 theological and 
17 medical students at Nanking. Two members of 
the Mission are on the staff of Nanking University 
(q.v.), and one physician on that of the Tsi-nan 
Medical College. (See Shantung Protestant 
University. 

In addition to-evangelistic, church and educa-. 
tional work, medical work is carried on in Kashing, 
and Soochow, there being a hospital in each place. 
The native assistants number 54, and there are 
6 foreign physicians in residence . 

The North Kiangsu Mission works from 
8 stations, the earliest of which was the treaty 
port of Chinkiang, opened in 1885; Ts‘ingkiang pu 
YiLii, was occupied in 1889, and 433 Suchien, 
in 1894. In each case considerable difficulties 
were met with. In Suchien the missionaries 
‘‘ occupied for two years a mud hut under the 
city wall, where they were plentifully supplied 
with brickbats.””’ Hsti chou # JH in N.W. Kiangsu 
was opened in 1896, and a small work there was 
handed over to the Mission from the English 
Baptists of Shantung. 

In 1900, the North Kiangsu Mission escaped 
without injury, being -outside the Boxer sphere 
of action. Since then four other foreign-manned 
stations have been opened, namely Huai an # &. 
120 miles N. of Chinkiang, in 1904; Hai chon fmm 
on the borders of Shantung and near the Yellow 
Sea, in 1908; T‘ai chou #H), in 1909; and the 
newest station Yen chéng gg ye, opened in 1911. 

The educational work of the North Kiangsu 
Mission is represented (in 1916) by 90 schools of 
various grades, with 2000 students, and 101 teachers. 
The schools are well-patronized by non-Christian 
Chinese of good: position, and pay a large part of 
their own expenses. 

Medical work is- done at all stations except 
Chinkiang; and at Ts‘ing kiang p‘u, Hst-chou fu, 
and Haichou (or according,to its new name) 
Tung Hai yy, three new hospitals were complete 
and occupied in 1915. A class of men nurses is 
a new experiment at Suchien, promising well. 

The A.P. Mission (South) has always considered 
all its other work as subordinate to the evangelistic, 
and the native church itself takes a large part in 
forming new groups of enquirers and opening new 
stations. 


A.P.M. (South) Statistics for June 30, 1916. 


Foreign missionaries ... 143 

Chinese staff 525 

Communicants ... ... ... 4,237 
AMERICAN REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN 


MISSION (COVENANTERS). 
Headquarters :—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Works in Canton province. 
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The first two missionaries and their wives 
arrived in Canton in 1805, and after spending two 
years at tho language selected as their centre 
Tak-hing $@M@ on the north bank of the West River, 
150 miles from Canton. to 
leave their work in the Boxer year, but returned 
in the fall of 1901. Lo ting chou Reg, was taken 
over from the Christian and Missionary Alliance in 
1913. Work was opened in Doshing on the West 
River in 1910; and a work begun among lepers 
about the same time. 
and murdered by Kuanygsi 
revolt in the spring of 1916. 

The educational work consists of two schools 
for girls, two for boys (grammar-school grade) one 
for women and ten primary schools, A kindergarten 
was begun in Lo-ting in 1917, and a High Sehool 
is proposed for ‘Tak-hing in 1918. 

There are hospitals at Tak-hing and Lo ting 
and three dispensaries ; and one physician is located 
at Canton, cooperating with ten other missions in 
medical education. 

In January, 1917 the Mission reported :— 


They were Obliged 


The lepers were attacked 


soldiers during the 


Foreign missionaries 18 
Chinese staff 36 
Communicants 469 


AMERICAN RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 
The first American ship to trade with China went 
in 1784, and with many advantages over other 
nations the Americans soon took an important share 
in the business at Canton. In 1798 the first 
American Consul was appointed, and the American 
flag was first hoisted at Canton in 1802. In 1821, 
they handed over to the Chinese and to unjust 
death an Italian sailor named Terranova who had 
accidentally killed a Chinese woman. Their trade 
in tea declined when an English Act of Parliament 
(5 Geo. IV, c. 88) allowed the East India Company 
to export any goods from China to Canada and 
other American colonies. In the Report to the 
House of Commons, 1830, the Company stated that 
American ships were 20 in 1828, as against 42 in 
1826. When the opium was surrendered in 1839 
the American merchants gave up 1540 chests through 
Captain Exror. In the succeeding troubles, when 
British ships refused to enter Canton, the American 
captains signed the required bond to bring no 
opium and their trade was not hindered; they did 
a great deal of unlawful business in carrying the 
goods of English traders and a good number of 
British ships were transferred to the American 
flag. In the great debate on the war, held in the 
British House of Commons on April 7, 1840, 
PALMERSTON, in defending the action of the Govern- 
ment, mentioned that the American merchants in 
Canton had appealed to their Government at 
Washington to join with England and France in 
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a blockade of the China coast write the Britueh 
demands of China were yelded w Bat the 
Amefuan Govetmment did not reepomd to this 


appeal and eo had ne part in the me called ' Opvuin 
War” 

If peneral it may be said that the relation 
United States have been 
Lis 


which ended om 1644 


between (hina and the 


friendiy. The pomtrm waa defined, mm a 
one of complete neutrality and froendehip, with o 
divtunet purpote on the part of the United States 
to prewerve China's sovereign riyhts and her ter 


riterial integtitw. ‘The friendship on the part of 
China was due largely to the decision of the United 
States not to allow her citizens to have anything 
to do with the opium trade. Again, the United 
States Government's aid in the suppression of the 
coolie traffic greatly strengthened China's friend- 
ship for that country. The appointment of Mr. 
ANSON Bor.uincamé as United States Miniater to 
China, during LincoLn's Administration, was s 
mort important factor in maintaining good relations 
between the two countries. BuaRLincamMe reached 
Canton in 1861. He spent some months in visiting 
various treaty ports in order to familiarize himeelf 
with Chinese affairs, and arrived at Peking in 1862. 
On reaching the capital he entered into his mission 
in full accord with the spirit of friendliness and 
forbearance which at that time actuated the 
American Government. After six years spent in 
Peking he was, ai the suggestion of the great 
Chinese statesmen, WEN Hsianc, appointed the 
representative of the Chinese Government to West- 
ern Nations, with authority to attend to every 
question arising between China and those countries. 
His mission had its origin in the proposed revision 
of the Treaty of Tientsin of 1858. Unfortunately, 
the death of Mr. Burttxncame at St. Petersourg 
while he was on his visit to the nations, prevented 
the consummation of his mission, and the only 
nation which immediately acted upon the proposal 
for the revision of the treaty was the United States. 
The Revised Treaty, drawn up by. Mr. Sewarp, 
was a model of justice and friendliness, embodied 
in admirable language. 

Many other factors have combined to produce 
and maintain that harmony and godd will which 
have, for the most part, characterised the relations 
between China and the United States during the 
more than 130 years since they came into close 
contact. There have been many able and sym- 
pathetic Ministers from the United States to 
China; many of the Presidents of the United 
States have shown great wisdom and tact in their 
dealings with China; United States consuls and 
advisers to the Chinese Government ; the great work 
done by numerous American missionaries; the 
hearty cooperation of many able and well-disposed 
Chinese ; the work undertaken, in recent years, by 
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the China Medical Board Mission; the work of 
Americans in famine relief; the manifest absence 
of ‘‘land hunger’’ on the part of the United States ; 
etc.,—all these things have combined to give the 
Chinese that confidence in the sincerity and good 
will of the United States that is so necessary to 
harmonious relations. 

The one serious drawback to the uninterrupted 
harmony between China and America has been the 
Exclusion Policy adopted by the latter country. 
Article 5 of the Buriincame Treaty recognized 
upon the part of both governments the inherent 
and inalienable right of man to change his home 
and allegiance, and also the mutual advantage cf 
the freest immigration and emigration of their 
citizens and subjects respectively from one country 
to another for the purposes of travel, of trade, 
or for permanent residence. Article 6 provided 
that the citizens and subjects of each country res- 
pectively should enjoy the same privileges in respect 
of travel or residence as may be enjoyed by the 
citizens or subjects of the most favored nation. 
Immediately following the adoption of the Bur- 
LINGAME ‘Treaty Chinese immigration into the 
United States rapidly increased. Chinese laborers 
poured into California and their wages being s) 
cheap, they soon began to seriously interfere with 
white mechanics and laboring men of all kinds, 
throughout the Pacific coast states. ‘The Americans 
raised a cry of distress and the hostility to Chinese 
immigration became so great that in 1876 a joint 
committee of the two houses of Congress was 
appointed to visit the Pacific coast and investigate 
the character and extent and effect of the immigrat- 
ion. ‘Two reports were submitted by this com- 
mittee. The majority report recommended the 
repeal of the immigration law, while the minority 
report as strongly recommended that the law be 
allowed to stand. Many attempts were made to 
find a solution of the question and the agitation of 
the subject passed through many vicissitudes, 
especially in the years 1880, 1882, 1888, and 1894. 
The net result of it all is that the immigration of 
Chinese laborers has been entirely prohibited, and 
only Chinese scholars and merchants are permitted 
to enter the United States. This failure of the 
United States to find a satisfactory solution of the 
immigration problem, and her exclusion of Japan- 
ese, as well as Chinese, laborers, has also caused 
ill-feeling between Japan and America. The boycott 
of American goods by the Chinese in 1907 is an 
evidence of the illwill engendered in China, also, 
against the people of the United States by this 
exclusion policy. The present situation is an in- 
tolerable one and some satisfactory solution of the 
question has still to be found. 

The sovcalled ‘‘ Open Door"’ policy was im- 
augurated by the United States Secretary of State, 
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Joun Hay. In 1900, Secretary Hay secured a 
treaty signed by every leading nation, pledging 


_ each to respect the integrity and independence of 


the Chinese Empire, and to claim no rights of 
trade that were not freely conceded to others. 
Unfortunately, the United States Government has 


_ been either unable or unwilling to make sufficiently 


strenuous efforts to secure the execution of the 
provisions of this Open Door policy, and the results 


_ have not been at all commensurate with the high 
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_ hopes that were held with regard to it when it was 


first inaugurated. 
Mission, etc. 


See Emigration; Burlingame 


[A.P. Pg 

The following is a complete list of United 
States Ministers and Chargés d’affaires at Peking. 

Note.—The names of Chargés d’ Affaires are in 
italics; where they are also indented it signifies 
that they served during the temporary absence of 
the Minister and not between the terms of office of 
two Ministers. 

Messrs. 
Caleb Cushing Feb. 27, 1844—Aug. 27, 1844 
James Biddle, U.S.N. Aug. 8, 1845—Apr. 15, 1846 
Peter Parker Apr. 15, 1846—Oct. 10, 1846 
A. H. Everett Oct. 10, 1846—June 28, 1847 (Died) 
Peter Parker June 28, 1847—Aug. 24, 1848 
Com. John W. Davis, 
U.S.N. Aug. 24, 1848—May 25, 1850 
May 25, 1850—Jan. 31, 1853 
Jan. 31, 1853—Jan. 27, 1854 
Jan. 27, 1854—Apr. 15, 1854 
Robert M. McLane Apr. 15, 1854—Dec. 12, 1854 
Peter Parker Dec. 12, 1854—May 10, 1855 
Com. J. Abbott, U.S.N. May 10, 1855—Nov. 9, 1855 
S. Wells Williams Nov. 9, 1855—Dec. 31, 1855 
Peter Parker Dec. 31, 1855—Aug. 25, 1857 
S. Wells Williams Aug. 25, 1857—Nov. 25, 1857 
Thomas B. Reed Nov. 25, 1857—Dec. 8, 1858 
S. Wells Williams Dec. 8, 1858—May 18, 1859 
John E. Ward May 18, 1859—Dec. 15, 1860 
Com. (C. K. Stribling, 
U.S.N. Dec. 15, 1860—Oct. 14, 1861 

S. Wells Williams Oct. 14, 1861—Oct. 24, 1861 
Anson Burlingame Oct. 24, 1861—Nov. 21, 1867 

S. W. Williams May 5, 1865—Sept. 19, 1866 
S. Wells Williams Nov. 21, 1867—Sept. 29, 1868 
J. R. Brown Sept. 29, 1868—July 5, 1869 
S. Wells Williams July 5, 1869—Apr. 20, 1870 
Frederick F. Low Apr. 20, 1870—July 24, 1875 
S. Wells Williams July 24, 1873—Oct. 28, 1874 
Benj. P. Avery Oct. 28, 1874—Nov. 8, 1875 (Died) 
Chester Holcombe Nov. 8, 1875—Jan. 1, 1876 
George F. Seward Jan. 1, 1876—Aug. 16, 188 

Chester Holcombe June 8, 1878—June 19, 1879 
James B. Angell Aug. 16, 1880—Oct. 13, 1881 
Chester Holcombe Oct. 13, 1881—Aug. 17,1882 
John Russel Young Aug. 17, 1882—Apr. 8, 1885 


Peter Parker 
Humphrey Marshall 
Peter Parker 
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Enoch J. Smithers Apr 0, aa Ort 1, 1 
Col. Charles Denby Cr 1, WW Tuly 10, 1am 
Chie Denby, Jr. Mar, 17, 1000 Det 27, Nie 
Chas. Denby, Jr. May 14, 1896--Ang 1, 1 
Kdwin HE. Conger July 10, 1008 — Jam, 14, 1955 
HG. Squrers Mar. 11, 1901 Awe 17, 190) 
J. G Coolidge Jan 14, 1908 June 1, 1005 
W. W. Reekhall June 1, 1905 Jane 1, 1909 
J. GC. Coolidge Oct. 21, 1906—Nov. 23, 1906 
7. &. Mure N ev. 23. 10D [he z. 1906 


HW. PB. Fleteher Oet, 
1. PP. Fletcher 
W. J. Calhoun 
PS. Heantelemean 
| i ie ee) 
E. T. Williams 
Paul S. Remsch 
J.V.A. Mar Murray 
J.Vi4. MacMurray Janel, 1915 


1, 1907 Apr 15, 190R 
June 1, 1909 Apr 21, T91D 
Apr. 21, 1910--Feb. 27, 1913 
June 27, 1911— Aug. U1, 1901 
Aug. 11, 1911 = Now. 12 W11 
Feb. 27, 1913—Nov. 15, 1913 
Nov. 15, 1913— 

July 6, 1914—Sept. 30, 1914 
Sept. 27, 1915 


Memorandum. 
The Legation was located at : 
Maeao from Feb. 27, 1844 to Aug. 27, 1844. 
Canton from Aug. 8, 1845 to July 20, 1862. 
Peking from July 20, 1862 to present. 


AMHERST MISSION. Lord Amuerst’s em- 


bassy was the second from Great Britain to | 


China, Lord Macartney’s (1792) being the first. 
The suite included Sir Georce Staunton, Sir Jonn 
Davis and Dr. Morrison. The object was to 
promote a better understanding between the two 
countries. 


It arrived at Peking and left agai the same 
day,—August 29, 1816. The reason for this abrupt, 
inglorious conclusion of the mission was that 
immediately after being hurried over the road from 
Tientsin to the Summer Palace the ambassadcr 
was urged to present himself at once in his dusty, 
weary condition before the Emperor (Caia CH‘ING). 
He refused to depart from the previous arrange- 
ment by which his reception had been fixed for the 
next day, when his baggage, with uniforms, 
presents, etc., would have arrived, and he could 
appear decently before the Emperor. The pressure 
on him was urgent; he interpreted it as disrespect 
to his mission and his sovereign, and as he 
remained firm, he was summarily dismissed and 
was hurried back coastward the same afternoon. 


The explanation of this strange proceeding 
seems to be that the officials had assured the 
Emperor that the k‘o t‘ou ceremgny would be 
performed. On finding with what firmness Lord 
AMHERST refused to prostrate himself, they used 


this device to screen themselves; either the ambas- | 


sador, in the excitement of being hustled into the 
Emperor’s presence would k‘o t‘ou, or the failure 
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AMOY 


of the audiewee @ould ie gue om ellie gremmnrh 
thaw that at the COrenriuiny 

lavis . Aherehee of China. 

AMHERST, LORD 


Bee Jur AmAwwat 
AMHERST PHEASANT. 


AMIDISM, #P 4 ¢howy Cw, pure land, a ew hot 
Swe Jlaalilhiet Se hile 


(the ship #© maned) 


how /'Anoeanle 


mf Dati pean 

AMIOT, JEAN JOSEPH MARIE FZ 
4 Jewult Misery whe wae leery at 
February U, T71E, atl wae went to CDlnm le L740 


Jie tuatterm] Clitiese atid Manele, and on the 


‘loll hh} 


eyiiiiene of the Fangerw Cavew Lies Hie 
wide hoowledye enabled him to aeorhain and give 
to the west much new information about the 
Chinese. Most of his varied writings are found 
in the Me mere concernant U Aaatoie. paer 
les missionaires de ’ékin (Paris 1776-89). He also 
issued a Manchu grammar. He died at Peking 
in October, 1793. 


AMITABHA; also .inuin, ete., fy ME and 
there are other variations of the name. At first 
the term was impersonal, meaning the ideal, and 
boundless light. It was probably a Persian or 
Gnostic idea introduced into the Buddhism of 
Kashmir or Nepal, whence it reached China via 
Tibet. It is not mentjoned by Fa Hsien or Hsvan 
TsaNnc, it is unknown in Southern Buddhism, or 
in the earliest Sitras brought to China; and the 
first Sutra that alludes to Amita does not give him 
any importance. He came to the front early in 
the 5th century a.p. When the poetiéal notions of 
the Lotus-school $f 73% or Pure-land school #4 & 
concerning a Paradise in the West began to 
influence the common people Amita became the 
favourite Buddha, and is now the most popular 
Buddha, in China. 

There are various traditions as to his origin. 
He is an incarnation of the 9th son of the ancient 
Buddha Maha bhidjiia jiaia bhibhi; or the 2nd 
son of a certain Indian of the lunar race; or he is 
the celestial reflex of SAKYAMUNT, etc., etc. 

He is strangely obscure in the early art and 
literature of Indian Buddhism, and is in fact 
barely mentioned. It is also, to be noticed that 
the Chinese translations of the principal Amidist 
scriptures,—two in the second century and four 
in the third,—are all by natives of Central Asia, 
while the chief features of the cult are all 
Persian. 

Erte. : Handbook of Buddhism; JOHNSTON : 
Buddhist China. 


AMOGHA, AMOGHAVADJRA. See Pu 
K‘uny. 
AMOY f& FP}, Hsia mén, one of the five 


Treaty ports opened to trade by the Treaty of 


AMPHIBIA 


Nanking in 1842. The city is on the island of 


Hai-mén, in the province of Fukien; its latitude | 


is 24° 40’ N. and its longitude 118° E. 

The chief export was formerly tea, but that 
trade has almost entirely ceased, partly owing to 
the deterioration of the native growth and partly to 
the occupation of Formosa by the Japanese; For- 
mosan teas having been formerly warehoused in 
Amoy before being shipped to foreign markets. 

Large numbers of coolies went from this port 
to the Malay peninsula, but this traffic has also 
declined greatly in recent years. The population 
is 114,000. 

The foreign population is about 280, mostly 
residing on the Island of Ku-lang-su (q.v.). 

1915 1016 
Net Foreign Imports Hk. Tls. 8,855,282 8,106,478 
Net Chinese Imports 8,131,567 6,138,067 
Exports 5,230,371 3,153,017 
Total Hk. Tis. 20,217,220 17,397,562 

Pircuern: Jn and about Amoy; and Fifty 
Years in Amoy. 

AMPHIBIA. There are two distinct faune 
in China; one tropical and oriental and the other 
more or less common to the temperate parts ‘of 
Europe, Asia and North Africa. Thus, in Mid- 
and North China the Common Frog of Europe 
(ana temporaria) and the Common Toad of 
Europe (Bufo vulgaris) are met with. The genus 
of Fire-bellied toads (Bombinator) consists only 
of three species, of which two are European and 
the third Chinese. The little green Tree Frog 
(Hyla arborea) also extends from Europe right 
across the temperate part of the continent to 
China, where also a closely allied form (Hyla 
arborea sinensts) is found even as far south as 
Formosa. The Edible Frog (Rana esculenta) is 
another European form found in China, extending 
certainly as far south as Fukien. The green Toad 
(Bufo viridis) from southern Europe extends 
through the middle of Asia along the Himalayas 
to South-China. 

Of the tropical forms the common toad of 
India (Bufo melanostictus) is found all over South 
China, certainly as far north as the Yangtze valley, 
and is the common toad found around Shanghai. 
The largest Indian frog, the Tiger Frog (Rana 
tigrina) 1s also found as far north as the Yangtze. 
The commonest Shanghai frog (Rana limnocharis) 
is also the commonest species in Formosa and 
extends throughout the Malay Peninsula and 
India. The tree frogs of the genus I?hacophorus 
also extend from India through China up to the 
Yangtze; while a few species of the family 
Engystomatid@ extend from the Tropical Orient 
into South China. 

The Giant Salamander (Cryptobranchus maz- 
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Salamanders with the exception of TJ'ylototriton, 
which is found in India and the mountains of 
Yunnan, are all northern animals. 

As regards the distribution of species, China 
is divided into two regions. South China is 
included jn the Oriental Region, which comprises 
Southern Asia and the Malay Archipelago; and is 
essentially tropical. North China is included in 
the Palearctic region, which comprises Europe, 
the adjacent part of Africa‘and Asia north of the 
Indus, Himalayas and Naxling mountains. The 
Nanling mountains, which are only some three 
thousand feet high, divide the watersheds of the 
Yangtze and the West River. There is, however, 
no hard and fast line of division in China. 
Fukien, as regards botany, shows an almost equal 
intermingling of tropical and temperate forms. 
The same holds good as regards Amphibia and 
Reptiles, and makes Fukien perhaps the best 
collecting ground in China. 

The Himalayas and other mountains and 
deserts of Central Asia effectually prevent the 
entry of many northern species into India, but no 
such natural obstruction to the migration of species 
occurs in China, so that, although Foochow may 
be considered the point of division on the coast 
line between the northern and tropical Amphibia, 
there is so deep an intersection that, for practical 
purposes, it is probably better to take the Yangtze 
valley as the middle of the dividing-zone between 
Oriental and Palearctic species. TA. 83] 


AMPHITRITE, L’, probably the first 
French ship to go from France to China for 
trade. She was sent by the Compagnie de 1]’Inde 
and Sieur JourDAN, but the promoter and soul 
of the enterprise was Pére Bouvet. The ship 
sailed from La Rochelle commanded by Captain 
DE LA Rogug, on March 6, 1698. Pére Bovuver 
was on board with eight other missionaries, 
among whom was Premare. The Amphitrite 
returned to Port Louis on August 3, 1700. Later 
she made other voyages to China. The account 
of the first voyage was written by DE GHIRARDINI 
and also, strange to say, in an anonymous English 
work in 1859—a translation of an unpublished 
manuscript. This was translated back again into 
French, and is given in MADROLLE. 

Maprouie: Les premiers Voyages francais a 
la Chine; Bevevircn-Stankevitcn: Le Godt 
chinois en France, c. iil. 

AMPHITRITE ISLAND, the name given 
by the French to the Tung Hai ¥f i# island south 
of Kuang-chou wan, included in the leased 
territory. 

AMUR, RIVER. See Hei lung chiang. 

AMURSANA (i Rt af 44, a claimant for the 


imus) is peculiar to North China and Japan. The chieftainship of the Mongols, who on being 
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defeated fled to Poking 
asmiatance from Curr Lune. 


(1740) and begged 
An army was sent 


to ostablish him as ruler of the Mongols in 
vassnlage to China. He soon began to plot 
rebellion, but an expedition was sent againat 
him: he fled into Siberia and there died, of 
small pox. 
AMYGDALUS PERSICA. Seo /eaches. 
AMYOT. See Amit. 


ANALECTS, CONFUCIAN. This is the title 
used by Lecce for Lun Yu ggg, discourses and 
dialogues, the firat of the Four Books. It contains 
discussions between Confucius and his disciples, 
his answers to their questions, and one book full 
of the sayings of some disciples. The title may 
also be translated Digested Conversations. The 
work dates, according to Lecour, from the end of 
the fourth or the beginning of the fifth century 
B.C, and was produced by the disciples of the dis- 
ciples of the Sage. The Han scholars who edited 
the classics after the burning of the Books had 
two texts of this work, and another was afterwards 
discovered hidden in the wall of Conructus’ house. 
The work contains twenty books. It has been 
translated into English by Lecce (1861); Ku Hune- 
MING, (1908); Lionet Gites, (1907); Soornitt, 
(1910) ; into Latin by Zorroxt, (1879); into French 
by Couvreur, (1895); and into German by 
WitHeLtM. There are various other translations, 
for which see Corpvrer’s Bibliotheca Sinica. 


ANCESTRAL WORSHIP. The honours paid 
to the dead are so called, though many object to 
the word ‘worship’ with its English connotation. 
It appears as an established cult at the very 
beginning of Chinese history, and it remains to-day 
as the chief religious practice of the race. Much 
of its present form however dates only from the 
Sung period. 

Among the common people every household 
preserves in a shrine the wooden tablets, inscribed 
with names, dates, etc., in which the spirits of the 
dead members of the family are supposed to dwell. 
Every clan has its ancestral temple where incense 
is daily burnt before the tablets, and twice a 
month there are ceremonial offerings of food. On 
all occasions when the family life is affected,—by 
marriages, deaths, etc., formal announcements are 
made to the ancestors. In spring and autumn there 
are also ceremonies at the graves. 

‘The good side of this is the filial piety which 
is a great moral asset of the race. The sentiments 
expressed may be compared with the western 
bedecking of the grave with flowers. The evil 
side is the fear lest neglected ancestors should 
work evil to the family. Love and commemoration 
often give place to superstitious fears. 


ANGLO-CHINESE COLLEGE 


that the is of 


Impertance to Christian mistions, and it has caumed 


Tt in obvious tater prine 
No one can objeet to himan 


bat if the departed 
spirits are wuvoked as tutelar powers, able to work 


much controversy. 
honours paid to the dead ; 


geod or evil to dencendants, if the ‘worship’ pad 
them is comparable to that we owe to God, then 
Christianity must call it idolatey and condemn it. 
Even then, however, there will remain the question 
how to deal with it; sume attack the ryntem with 
direct howtility ; others prefer to aroure no oppeomit 
ion, confident that when Christian truth is accepted, 
correct views on other matters will inevitably follow. 

The question was so dincumed and decided in 
the 17th century as to wreck the work of R. C 
Missions in (China. (See ites Controversy). Views 
of modern Protestant Mistions on the matter may 
be gathered from the lively discussion at the 
Shanghai Conference of 1890. 

Martin: Lore of Cathay; Reoonps oF Gieinar 
CoNnFERENCE of Protestant Missionaries, 1890. 


AN CHI YEN ‘& Sfge. 

ANGLICAN CHURCH, -CHINESE. 
Chinese Anglican Church. 

ANGLICAN MISSIONS. Four foreign mis- 
sionary societies represent the Anglican communion 
in China, viz., (i) The Church Missionary Society 
(including the Church of England Zenana Society), 
which entered China in 1844, and has five dioceses ; 
(ii) The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Board 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the U.S.A. 
which entered China in 1845, and has three dioceses ; 
(iii) The Church of England Mission in North 
China, somewhat incorrectly called the S8.P.G. 
Mission, which entered China in 1863, and has two 
dioceses; (iv) The Church of England in Canada 
Mission, which entered China in 1910, and has one 
diocere. See Church Missionary Society, ete. ; and 
Chinese Anglican Church. 

ANGLO-CHINESE CALENDAR, AN, publish- 
ed for most years between 1844 and 1855, in Macao 
or Canton at the office of the Chinese Repository. 
It contained a list of foreigners in China, a list of 
Chinese officials, postal information etc., etc. See 
Anglo-Chinese Kalendar. 


ANGLO-CHINESE COLLEGE AT MA- 
LACCA, THE, was founded in 1818, and was 
then the only Protestant college east of the 
Ganges. Its object was announced as_ the 
reciprocal cultivation of Chinese and European 
literature.’ It had a press, at which very import- 
ant ‘work was done, such as the printing of 
Premare’s Notitia Linguae Sinicae in 1831, the 
Delegates’ Version of the Bible, ete. 

It was founded by Dr. Morrison, who gave 


See Yakoob. 


See 


- £5000 down and £100 a year for. five years from 
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its commencement; he was President of the 
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College till his death. The putting up of the 
buildings was Dr. Mitne’s work, and he was 
Principal till he died in 1822. 

Curinese Repository, vol. iii, p. 183, 


ANGLO-CHINESE FRIENDSHIP BUR- 
EAU, RM AZM @ Chung Ying yut Au, a Society 
founded in London in 1913 for purposes which are 
sufficiently indicated in the name. Members 
living in China decided to form a similar Society 
in Peking, to work in close co-operation with what 
it calls in the same sentence ‘the London branch’ 
and ‘the parent Society.’ 

The object of the Bureau in China is to 
give information to students proceeding to 
England, to give them letters of introduction and 
arrange that they may be met on arrival and be 
helped in getting lodgings, etc.; and also to use 
the English Society to recommend Englishmen for 
business and professional posts in China. Social 
meetings in Peking are arranged for, and a Jour- 
nal is published, No. 1 being dated December, 
1915. The subscription to the Society is six dollars 
per annum. 


ANGLO-CHINESE KALENDAR AND RE- 
GISTER, THE, 1832, E. I. Co. Press, Macao. 
Edited by J. R. Morrison, for three years, after 
which he issued the Commercial Guide; the 
Kalendar appeared in 1835 edited by the editor of 
the Canton Register. 

ANHUI & a province whose name is derived 
‘from its two chief prefectures, An-ch‘ing and 
Hui-chou. Its boundaries are Honan, Kiangsu, 
Chékiang, Kiangsi and Hupei. ‘Its area is 
estimated to be 48,460 square miles and the 
inhabitants have been reckoned by different author- 
ities at nine millions and at thirty-four millions. 
Probably the most careful estimate is twenty-three 
millions. The Huai river runs through the northern 
half of the province and the Yangtze through the 
southern, but the two rivers have no connection 
within the limits of the province. The northern 
part is an alluvial plain formed by the Huai and 
the Yellow River, part of the Great Plain; the 
southern is hilly. 

Under the Ming dynasty it, with Kiangsu, 
formed the old province of Kiangnan. Its literary 
name is Huan fj. 

Its chief city is Anking (Nganking) on the 
Yangtze left bank, and the treaty port of Wuhu 
is within its borders. 

Ricnarp : Comprehensive Geography, HavRet : 
Nganhoei, (Var. Sin. No. 2). 

ANISEED, or Star-anise. The tr which 
produces aniseed is confined to small az2a4s in 
Western Kuangsi and to Tonkin. It is / lictum 
Star aniseed is called pa-chick A 
eight horns, from the shape of the fruit, which 


rerum, Hook. 


| 


consists of eight seed-capsules arranged to form a 
star. From the amber-coloured seeds aniseed _ oil 
is extracted. The export from Kuangsi practically 
constitutes the world’s supply, and has increased 
considerably of late years, the amount shipped 
averaging 12,000 piculs, worth nearly 300,000 Hk. 
Tls. Unfortunately the Chinese dealers adulterate 
the oil with spirits of wine and kerosene oil. 
Aniseed oil is used more as a drug and less as a 
spice than cassia oil. See Star-anise Oil. 

Illicitum anisatum 3§ #&§ Mang-ts‘ao is a false 
star-anise produced in Japan and iniported ta 
China. It is highly poisonous. 


ANISODACTYLI, an Order of birds which 
includes the families Coraciidae (rollers), Meropidae 
(kee-eaters), Alcedinidae (kingfishers), Upupidae 
(hoopoes), etc. 

Merops viridis and Melittophagus swinhoti 
occur in Yunnan, and WNyctiornis athertont in 
Hainan. Merops philippinus, the Blue-tailed Bee- 
Kater, is a summer visitor in 8. China; and M. 
sumatranus has been taken in Fukien and Kiangsi. 
Eurystomus calonyz, the Broad-billed Roller, is 
common in China. Coracias affinis occurs in Yun- 
nan. Alcedo bengalensis, the common Kingfisher, is 
found everywhere in China. In §.E. China these 
birds are netted in large numbers; their captors 
pluck the back feathers, which they use in making 
the well-known kingfisher feather jewellery, and 
then release the birds. Alcedo grandis, a very 
rare bird, and Ceya tridactyla, both in Hainan. 
Halcyon pileata, the Black-capped Kingfisher, is 
found in summer all over China. H. smyrnensis, 
the White-breasted Kingfisher, is found in Hainan, 
and frem Canton to Shanghai. Callialcyon lilacina, 
the Ruddy Kingfisher, is met with in Formosa. 
It has been taken in Fukien, Kiangsu and _Man- 
churia. Sauropatis chloris, taken once at Shawei- 
shan. Ceryle varia, the Indian Pied Kingfisher, 
is common south of the Yangtze. C. lugubris, the 
oriental Pied Kingfisher, is found in South China 
to valley of Huangho(?) Upupa epops, the European 
Hceopoe, is a common bird throughout China. U. 
indica is found in Hainan. 

Davip et OvstaLet : Les Otseauz de la Chine; 


.. {Alcedinidés). | 


| 
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ANKING 48 an ch‘ing, or Nganking, capital 
of Anhui province, is on the north bank of the 
Yangtze, 370 miles from Shanghai in lat. 36° 9° N. 
and long. 116° 5’ E. : it is a port of call for river 
steamers. The population is said to be 40,000. 


ANN, the name of a British brig which left 
Chusan for Macao on March 8, 1842 and was 
wrecked on the Formosa coast three days later. 
Two men perished in the wreck; the rest, fifty-five 
in number, were seized by the Chinese, stripped 
and taken to Tai-wan fu. The journey took till 
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the 24th and was full of suffering; some of them 
were completely naked in the rain and cold ; they 
Klept in common jails, twenty five in a room lens 
than ight feet square; they were ticketed like 
cattle, handeuffed and fettored, and assured, by 
higns, that they were going to be beheaded. From 
March 24 to about August 13 they were kept vin 
prison and terribly fll treated; then forty four 
of them were beheaded. Eleven were released in 
October. The official responsible for this brutality 
as woll as for the slaughter of the crew of the 
Nerbudda (q.v.) was ordered to be punished : it 
is known that he was rewarded. 

Ghinese Reposstory, vol. xii; Journals kept 
by Mr. Gully and Capt. Denham. 


"ANNA" GASE, THE. In _ September 
1875, a German schooner Anna left Amoy for 
Tientsin but was beached and plundered by the 
Chinese crew after the two German officers had 
been murdered. The mandarins of tho district 
near Foochow where the ship was beached seemed 
to be in connivance with the ptrates and allowed 
them to get off with their booty, and the German 
Government therefore exacted $39,000 com- 
pensation. 


ANNALES DE LA PROPAGATION DE LA 
FOI, the celebrated missionary magazine of the 
Association de la Propagation de la Fot (q.v.). 
It is a continuation of the other famous series of 
Lettres Ldifiantes. The first cahier as it was 
termed, appeared at Lyons in 1822, and was sold 
at 50 centimes; the second in 1823, at 75 centimes 
and the third in 1824 at 50 centimes. Then three 
cahiers were issued in 1825, and the i’: were 
published as volume I with an index. The work 
has been very popular, and is now illustrated. 
Besides the French edition, still issued from Lyons, 
there have been for many years translations into 
German, Flemish, English, Dutch, Italian, Portu- 
guese, Spanish, Basque, etc. 


ANSERES, an Order which consists of the 
Ducks, Geese and Swans. The species known in 
China are as follows. 

Anser serrirostris, the Eastern Bean Goose. 
A. segetum, the Bean Goose, the most common of 
the geese that visit China in their migrations. 
A. middendorffi, the great Bean Goose. 4. ferus, 
the Grey Lag Goose, and A. albifrons, the White- 
fronted Goose, both are common on the coast, 
especially in the South. A. erythropus, the Dwarf 
Goose or Lesser White-fronted Goose, abundant on 
the lakes of the eastern provinces, especially 
Kiangsi. A. cyqnoides, the Chinese Goose, comes 
from the north in large numbers to winter in 
China. Cygnus olor, the mute Swan seen once at 
Peking and shot once at Chinkiang. C. musicus, 
the Whooper, in great numbers in migration ; some 
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pass the winter m China yanks weiys 
JaASUROWRKTS Swan, No China to PFublew Ny 
dovids Daviv's Swan.  ¢ dihhi Anew boara, the 
Mallard, abundant in the north A conorhgyne he, 
the yellownb dock, teaident in (China and 
Mongolia. Tadorna evrnuta, the Sheldrake, com 
mon on the comat Caenred ruta, the Keddy 
Sheldrake or Brahminy Dueck, abundant in Mow 
gola, where it an object of religions reverence, 
it winters in China. Saréuiornw nulanonota, the 


La tla 
acuta, the Pintel; mawy pam the winter im vive 
central and = seuthern 
javanica, the Whistling Teal, taken in Fukien and 
Kiangsu. Afareca penelope, the Widgeon, common 
in 8. China in the winter. Chaulelusmus streperus, 
the Gadwall, is found in China but rarely. Spatula 
clypeata, the Shoveller, common in the winter and 
al the times of migration. Nettopus coromande 
lionus, the Cotton Teal, in Central China in 
summer, in small numbers. Aiz galericulata, the 
Mandarin Duck, resident fn southern and central 
China. Querquedula circia, the Garganey or Blue- 
winged Teal, China and Formosa. Nettium crecca, 
the Common Teal, and N. formosum, the Baikal 
Teal ‘or Clucking Teal, and Eunetta falcata, the 
Falcated Teal, these three are common in China and 
Formosa, in winter and at the times of migration. 
Oidemia carbo, the Eastern Velvet Scoter, visits 
the coasts. O. americana, the Eastern Black Scoter. 
Clangula glaucion, the Golden Eye, winters in 
China. Nyroca ferina, the Pochard or Dun-bird, 
common in China in winter and at the times of 
passage. N. rufina, the Red-crested Pochard, 
Fukien. WN. ferruginea, the White-eyed Duck, 
winters in China. WN. marija, the Scaup, abundant 
in winter on the coast. N. fuligula, the Tufted 
Luck, common in winter. WN. baert, the Eastern 
White-eyed Duck, common in winter. Mergus 
albellus, the Smew, common in Central China in 
winter, Af. serrator, the Red-breasted Merganser ; 
Mf. merganser, the Goosander; M. equvamatus, 


Comb duck, obtained one year in Fukien 


pros Teen Te ndrorygna 


‘Govxp’s Merganser, these three winter in China. 


Davip Et OvstateT: Les Oiseaux de la Chine, 
(Anatidés). 


ANTEATER, SCALY, Manis dalmanni, is 
found at Amoy, in Formosa, in Hainan and 
elsewhere in the south. It is described by Swrnnoe 
in the second paper named below. 

SwinuHoe : P:Z.S., 1870, pp. 236, 650. 


ANTI-FOOTBINDING. Several of the Man- 
chu Emperors issued edicts against the custom of 
foot-binding, the most famous being K‘anc Hst, 
who in 1665 issued orders that all parents binding 
the feet of children born after the first year of his 
reign should be severely punished. Though many 
high officials backed up the effort, it was a 
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complete failure, and four years later the edict 
was withdrawn. One of Tao Kvuane’s concubines 
once attired herself as a Chinese lady with bound 
feet, but was instantly ordered away in disgrace, 
and the Emperor never saw her again. As late as 
1838, the Manchus threatened severe punishment 
for foot-binding. 

After the T‘ai P‘ing rebellion half the people 
in Kuangtung, Kuangsi and Chihli ceased the 
practice. 

Christian missionaries strongly discouraged 
foot-binding among their converts, in many cases 
making unbinding a cendition of receiving pupils 
into their boarding-schools, and in a few places, 
a condition of entering the Church. 

The chief difficulties in the way were that 
natural feet were in many places associated with 
prostitution, and that no husbands could be found 
for girls with unbound feet. The attempt was 
more successful in the South than in the North, 
where the custom was almost universal, slave-girls 
and Buddhist nuns being the only exceptions, till 
Christian schools arose. 

The great- majority of Chinese girls, even in 
Christian families, still had bound feet, and the 
non-Christian part of the population was apparently 
stil! untouched by the new ideas, when in 1895, ten 
ladies of several different nationalities formed the 
T‘ten Tsu Hu REF, Natural Foot Society, with 
Mrs. ArcnipaLD LittLe as President. This body 
at once decided to memorialize the Empress- 
Dowager, who as a Manchu, was a natural-footed 
woman. 

After being drawn.up very carefully in English, 
and then translated into Chinese, the memorial was 
distributed to get signatures, and nearly al! foreign 
ladies in the Far East added their names. 

The memorial was forwarded through the 
American Minister to the Tsung-li Yamén who 
thought it a matter which they could not bring 
before Her Majesty, but offered to keep it on their 
shelves. It is believed that it reached the palace ; 
but the Anti-footbinding Edict she issued in 1902 
(the last of the many Manchu attempts to alter the 
practice) was probably the result of her wish to 
curry favour with the foreign ladies in the capital, 
with whom she made special efforts to be friendly 
at that time. 

The Society also sent memorials and letters 
to all Viceroys and provincial governors; and 
public meetings were held in most of the provincial 
capitals and many large cities. At these meetings 
the President of the Society addressed large Chinese 
audiences,—a very great innovation in those days. 

Over a million tracts, leaflets and placards were 
sent out from Shanghai alone, as well as a large 
number from five other centres; a number of 
branches were established all ‘over the Empire; a 
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school was opened in Shanghai for natural-footed 
non-Christian Chinese girls; and in every possible 
way public opinion was educated. 

During the Reform movement of 1896-8, K‘ana 
Yu-wel fff 4j # formed the Pu.Ch‘an Tsu Hui 
AWELR in Canton, which had before long 10,000 
members, and after the coup d’état was removed 
to Shanghai. A considerable number of smaller 
societies having the same object arose over China, 
to what extent directly inspired or stimulated by 
the 7'‘ten Tsu Hui cannot be estimated. 

Eventually, all Viceroys and Governors issued 
proclamations against the custom, that of H.E. 
CHANG CHIH-TUNG being very widely circulated. 

The 7'‘ien T'su Hut issued its ‘* tenth and last 
report ’’ in 1906; it was handed ‘over to a committee 
of Chinese ladies in 1908, and seems to have shortly 
after ceased to function, its work being done, the 
societies of Chinese origin taking its place. It 
undoubted y had a very large share in creating a 
strong pu lic opinion against the practice of foot- 
binding, and the custom has been abandoned by 
practically all people of the ‘official classes, and 
though it is still widely practised among the lower 
ranks especially in the North, its extinction can 
hardly be far distant. See Foot-binding. 

Gites: Historic China; Report of Peking 
Hospital, 1868; Mrs. A. Lirrte : Zntimate China. 


AN TE Hal 4245-44, the favourite eunuch of 
Tz‘i Hst the Empress-dowager, in the early days 
of her power; commonly known as Hsiao An ay& 
Inttle An, on account of his small stature. His 
power and arrogance were very great and his 
influence over Tz‘d Hs1 such as to give rise to 
most scandalous reports. In 1869 she sent him 
into Shantung to get money for her privy purse. 
It was contrary to dynastic house-law for a eunuch 
to leave the capital, and Prince Kuna took 
advantage of this to persuade Tz‘d AN, the 
co-Regent Empress-dowager, to sign a decree com- 
manding the immediate execution of the insolent 
An Tr-nat. The sentence was promptly carried 
out in Shantung, several other eunuchs being got 
rid of at the same time. Tz‘a Hs1 knew nothing 
of it for some days, when her wrath against Prince 
Kune and the Empress Tz‘d AN .was very great, 
nor did she ever forgive them. 

An Te-HAr was succeeded by the notorious 
Li Lien-yIno (q.¥.). 

ANTELOPES. There are four species in N. 
China, and Mongolia. They are as follows, with 
their distribution :—_ 

Gazella subgutturosa, N. and E. Mongolia; G. 
gutturosa, Inner Mongolia; G. przewalski, Ordos, 
Hsinchiang; G. picticaudata, 8.W. Kansu, Tibet, 
Hsinchiang. 
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Of these G. gutturosa ia the largest and C, 
picticaudata the smallest. Both Go guflduresa and G. 
subyutturvsa have an enormous larynx which mwells 
up in the rutting season ; the former is hence known 
as the Goitred Antelope. 

Sowsnsy : Journal, N.C BL RAS., vol. alwn 


ANTIMONY. Sco Minerals. 


AN TU #&{, Antioch, the capital of Ta 
Ch'in. See 7'a Ch'in, Fu-lin. 

ANTUNG 4a. was opened as a Treaty Pore 
by the Commercial Treaty with the United Staces 
in 1903, but on account of che Russo Japanese war 
the actual opening dates from the spring of 1907. 
It is on cho right bank of the Yala River, thirty 
miles from its mouth, The river is closed by ice 
from the end of November to the end of March. 
The Chinese population is abouc 40,000 in the 
winter, but in the busy months that number is 
perhaps doubled by immigrants, chiefly from Shan. 
tung. There is a Japanese Settlement with a 
population of about 20,000. The pore is connected 
with -Mukden by rail. 

A British Consulate was established in 1907, 
but was closed again in 1909. 

1915 1616 
Net Foreign Imports Hk.'Tls. 13,563,056 18,507,536 
Net Chinese Imports 1,842,430 1,626,365 
Exports 8,806,245 8,609,965 
Hk. Tls. 24,211,731 28,743,866 


ANZER, JEAN BAPTISTE, was born in 
1851 at Weinricht, Germany, and died at Rome 
in 1903. He belonged to a newly created Mission, 
and reached China in 1879, when he was made 
pro-vicar in the southern part of Shantung. In 
1883 he was attacked by Chinese and left for dead. 
In 1885 Southern Shantung was made into a 
bishopric and ANnzErR became bishop there. In 1890 
he abandoned ..the protection of France and 
accepted that of Germany; this gave Germany a 
pretext for the seizure of Tsingtau when mission- 
aries had been murdered in 1897. See 7'singtau. 


APAOKI [a(R 8, the first ruler of the united 
K‘itans. See K‘itans. 

APE’S HILL, so called from the number of 
monkeys (Macacus cyclopis) formerly found there, 
is near Takao in Formosa, and Takao is sometimes 
called Ape’s Hill Harbour. The hill stands alone 
and is 1,710 feet high. 


APOSTOLIC FAITH ‘MISSIONARIES, are 
representatives of a recent religious development 
in the U.S.A. and hence have only made their 
appearance in China within the last few years. 
They show a great tendency towards ‘‘ hiving off ”’ 
to form other small missions, known as Full Gospel 
Mission, é¢tc., etc. 


on principle ; but in the Mission Directory for 1916, 


They do not publish statistics, — 


$1 


APRICOTS 
they are piven af (2 if wile, working in 
Shatyghas and Suxteow, at Peking, and twe other 
riationg om (hibdi; at Tat yuan fa, and bw other 
flatvows in Shamwst; woth one etaticn ewe om Sleenes 


and Mongolia. Ae there ia but Lithhe of gantzmnaen 
the held, areal 


cohesion on the werk dene, aned Une pereemel in 


mtlher at lone of on Limere te 


constantly changing ‘Their headquarters ve at Hot 
Springs, Arhanena U S A. Naw jy ee virile ind ’ o/ jou 


APPIANI, LOUIS mk, a Lazariet mieuon 
ary, born in Piedmont on March 22, 1663. He was 
sent to China by the Propaganda with the title 
Viee Visiter apostolic, 
August 14, 1699. When the Legate pe Toctaeon 
came to China in 1705 he chime 2. 
Interpreter to accompany him to Peking. 


and reached Cather om 
Arrias! as 
When 
the Emperor angrily ordered the Leygate to leave 
China, P. Appriant was arrested on the journey 
south and brought from Nanking back to Peking; 
then ‘i.e was sent for trial into Ssich‘uan where 
he had worked ; brought back to the capital he was 
imprisoned for two years there, then exiled to 
Canton and kept in prison there twelve years. He 
died at Macao on August 29, 1732, and was buried 
in the Dominican church. 


Faviern: Peking, p. 172. 


APPLES, Malus spp. § KH p‘in kuo. The 
true apple M. sylvestris does not seem to be 
found in China (unless, of course, in a few 
foreign gardens). The larger, whitish varieties 
cultivated by the Chinese seem to belong to the 
M. prunifolia group. The fruit is often handsome 
in appearance, but it is soft and spongy in texture 
and of insipid flavour. 

Another group is small and generally red, 
and though often mealy the taste is sour. These 
trees are probably derived from the wild crab- 
apple, M. baccata, which grows all over N. China 
and Manchuria and is used as the stock for 
grafting all apples on. The crab-apple tree 
sometimes reaches 40 to 50 feet in height; the 
fruit is very abundant and is about the size of 
@ green pea; it is eaten raw. dried or made into 
preserves. 

MEYER: Agricultural Explorations, etc. 


APRICOTS, (Prunus armeniaca), % hsing. 
The wild Apricot is common in N. China, and 
there are many varieties in cultivatiop. They are 
grafted on seedling apricot stock or on the wild 
peach. The trees are generally not grown in 
regular orchards but in small groups, especially 
oa terraces on the hill-sides. 

Perhaps the finest varieties are found in 
Shantung. Apricot kernels #%%, from apricots 
grown at Yerching and Wan-ping, N. and W. 
of Peking are exported from Tientsin to Europe. 
These are sweet. Bitter kernels grow in many 
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districts of Chihli, Honan and Shantung. The 
apricots ripen in June and the shipping season 
starts in August; the fruit itself is uneatable. 
These edible kernels have given rise to the mistaken 
idea that almonds are grown in China. 

Meyer: Agricultural Lxplorations, etc.; Far 
Exsterw Review, February, 1915. 


ARAHANT, Chinese Lo han (q.v.) the ideal 
which SakyaMUNI taught that every man should 
strive to be. An arahant is one who has travelled 
the Eightfold Path, has reached enlightenment 
and is saved to all eternity. For the opposition 
of this ideal and the Mahdyanist ideal of 
bodhisatship see Bodhisattva. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. Very little archaeological 
work has been done by foreigners in China Proper; 
and though the Chinese are keen students and 
collectors of their own antiquities, archaeological 
research as foreigners understand it is unknown 
among them. Immense sums are paid for treasures 
which are found by accident, but money is not 
applied to the systematic search for what would 
illustrate history. Féng shui, the lack of cooperat- 
ion, the weakness of the government, the suspicious- 
ness of the crowded population, are all against 
such enterprises. 

The chief work which foreigners have done in 
this line has been in the less populous parts of 
W. China and Turkestan (Hsin-chiang). 

The discovery by Bower, pe Rurns and others, 
of ancient manuscripts at Kucha and Khotan led to 
the first purely archaeological mission, which was 
Russian, under Kitementz. It went to Turfan in 
1897, and found that early manuscripts were so 
commonly exhumed that the people used them for 
window paper! 

In 1902 the Congress of Orientalists organized 
an International Association to encourage such 
work, the head-quarters being in Petrograd, while 
each nation was left free to make its own plans. 
Srern, sent by the Indian government, was the first 
in the field in 1900-01. GrinwepeL next took up 
Kiementz’ work at Turfan, and was followed by 
Lecog. Then France sent Pettiot, who worked at 
Kucha in 1907, then went to Urumtsi, Turfan, 
Hami and Tun-huang. 

The priucipal spoils of these expeditions were 
literary. Vast numbers of Chinese manuscripts 
were obtained from every centre, both secular and 
religious; some found near Tun-huang dating back 
to B.c. 98, proving very early intercourse ; numerous 
Sanskrit works were found, including the oldest 
Sanskrit manuscripts known and one lost canonical 
work ; Tibetan manuscripts were abundant, especial- 
ly on the south side of the desert and in Tun-huang. 
Works were found in strange languages which at 
first received the names Tokharian and Nordarisch. 
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Further research, however, has resulted in their 
being called Kuchan and Khotanese, since they 
were certainly the languages used at Kucha and 
Khotan. There were also three other Iranian 
languages, all in alphabets of Aramaic origin, two 
being apparently tongues of Persia (Manichaean 
works only), and the third Sogdian (Manichaean, 
Buddhist and Christian texts). There were some 
Christian texts in Syriac; some manuscripts in old 
Turkish dialects in Runic alphabet, others in 
Uighur, another in Semitic (a fragmentary form), 
believed to belong to the White Huns, or 
Ephthalites. One of the main results of the Stern 
and Prti1ot Missions was the finding of a great 
library at Tun-huang, containing Chinese, Tibetan, 
Sanskrit, Sogdian and ‘‘Khotanese’’ works of the 
7th, 8th and 9th centuries. Among other relics of 
Nestorianism Stern brought from Turfan fragments 
of the New Testament of the 9th century and one 
fragment belonging to the 5th century. 

Besides securing manuscripts these expeditions 
examined caves decorated with stucco figures and 
with frescoes; statues (mostly stucco), paintings 
on silk and paper, embroideries, coins, etc., were 
also obtained. The civilization thus revealed is a 
mixture of Persian, Indian, Chinese, Hellenic, etc. 

In 1907 an important Mission was sent from 
France in charge of CHAVANNES (See Mission 
Archéologique). It worked especially at the Lung 
Mén caves in Honan, at the Ta-t‘ung fu cave- 
temples in N. Shansi, and in Manchuria. 

A Japanese mission was organized by Count 
Orant and conducted by Tacutsa, who brought 
back much from Liao-lan, Turfan and Tun-huang. 

The Japanese have also done some interesting 
work in Shantung and Shansi, and have made 
important researches in the prehistoric archaeology 
of Manchuria and Eastern Mongolia. Their work 
in Korea has resulted in the discovery, among 
many things, of the earliest extant, Chinese 
paintings. 

In 1914 an archaeological mission visited Western 
China, the members being MM. Gilbert de Voisins, 
Victor Segalen and Jean Lartigue. The full results 
of their journey are being published, but a brief 
account is given in the Journal Asiatique for 1915. 
Plates are given, showing some of the Han 
sculptures, pillars, etc., which were found. The 
art is said to display exotic influence, chiefly 
Iranian in character. 

The discovery of the Oracle Bones (q.v.) in 
Honan was of great interest and importance in 
Archaeology. 

According to an announcement in the Journal, 
N.C.B.R.A.S. for 1914, it was proposed to found 
an American School of Archaeology in Peking, 
but the project appears to have been still-born. 
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Sremn: Ancient Khotan, 1907; and Ruins of 
Desert Cathay, 1912; Cuavanwes : Mismon Archéo 
logigue, 1913; Peossor: Lea Influences sramennes, 
ote., 1911, and La Mission Pellot, 1909; 
B.E.F.E.0., vol. xi, p. 171, 


ARCHERY. Chinese historians naturally, and 
perhaps in this case rightly, asersbe the invent. 
ion of bows and arrows to the period of Huasc Tr 
and Yao, while the bow-case and arrow tube are 
said to have been made by Suvun, the cover for 
the bow being called ¢u $j. The bow was in al) 
probability ovolved from the primitive drill-bow. 
The Shu Ching states that the war-charict of 
a.c. 2190 contained an archer, a javelin-thrower and 
a charioteer. In later times soldiers practised ar- 
chery on horseback as well as on foot. In the 
later Ieudal period bows were adorned with green 
bands and ornaments of ivory and horn, and differ- 
ed in size and colour according to the user’s rank. 
Bow-cases to hold two bows were made of tiger-skin 
and later of seal-skin. Arrows were made of sedge, 
tipped with barbs of metal, stcne, ivory or bone. 
Under the Ch‘in dynasty the bow used was four 
feet long and made of bamboo, and poisoned arrows 
were employed. Later a cross-bow was in use 
which could discharge 10 iron arrows at once. The 
T‘ang bows were of mulberry-wood and horn, and 
the cross-bows could shoot arrows 300 paces. The 
Ming dynasty introduced bows bound with silk. 
Under the Ch‘ing rule the soldiers practised archery 
six times a month both on foot and on horseback, 
the greatest experts being from Manchuria and 
Ssich‘uan. There were four types of bow, the long 
bow over 5 feet in length, used by foot-soldiers, the 
short bow 4 feet long used by horsemen, the train- 
ing ‘bow used to strengthen the arm, and the 
.cross-bow. The bows were graded according to 
their pull, eighty and even a hundred and twenty 
pounds puil being spoken of. .The strings were of 
silk, gut or strong twine. The Chinese bow is of 
the composite type, the outer layer to resist 
stretching being of sinew, the inmost layer to resist 
centraction being of horn, while a layer of wood 
between provides support for both. When un- 
strung such a bow goes into a strongly reversed 
form. 

Not only was archery practised by the army 
but by Buddhist and Lama priests even in the 
Manchu dynasty. Archery was also a favourite 
pastime with the common people in ancient times. 

WERNER: Sociology; Bo1s-ReyMonpD : Chinese 
Archery (Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xiii). 


ARCHITECTURE. That Chinese architecture 
is monotonous is an indisputable fact. The model 
most generally employed for the majority of build- 
ings, be they dwelling houses, temples or palaces, is 
that of the t‘ing & thus described by BusHELL in 
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Chinege Art. 


rewrt with Peet sonal wl yon reels tg a elyiort de ONS 


"Tie ectitiete eamentially of a mageive 


The eurvillwewr tilting of the corners of the row! 
has been eappomed tO be a multisal from the age of 
tent dwellers, who umed to hany the amglee of Uneer 
Canvas petiliem on spears; but tiie ie emery inp 
it bark to a very dim antijulty, a¢ we have nme 
records of the Chinese exoept as a seatied aytroultar 
al people. The roof im the ptinctpal feature of the 
building and gives to it, when finished, an offect 
of grandenr a weimplicity, of wtrwnglt or grace 
To vary its aspect the architect is induced occasion- 
ally to double or even triple it. This preponderance 
of a part usually sacrificed in Western architecture, 
is justified by the smaller vertical] elevation of the 
plan and the arehitert devotes every attention tn 
the roof by the addition of ante-fixal ornaments, 
and by covering it with glazed tiles of brilliant 
colour, so as to concentrate the eye upon it. The 
d.agons and phoenixes posed on the crest of this 
roof, the grotesque animals perched in lines upon 
the eaves, and the yellow, green and blue tiles 
which cover it are never chosen at random, but 
after strict sumptuary Jaws, so that they may 
denote the rank of the owner of the house or 
indicate the imperial foundation of a temple.” 
The great weight of the roof requires the use of 
many pillars, and though stone is common in China 
these are generally of wood; one notable exception 
being the magnificently carved marble pillars to 
be seen at the temple of Conrucrus in Ch‘a Fou, 
Shantung. The space between the pillars is filled 
in with bricks or blocks of stone, these not - being 
intended to serve in any way as supports; in fact 
the construction is curiously like that of the modern 
American building of the newest type, where steel 
supports sustain the structure, and the portions 
between are filled with concrete. 

As Chinese buildings are constructed of bricks 
and wood they are most perishable, therefore but 
few ruins of note exist; from the ancient books, 
however, we can obtain some idea of the architect- 
ure in early days. 

Apart from the form described above there 
was another known as the 7a % or lofty tower; 
these T‘ai being the first large buildings described 
in the canonical books. Three sorts are described 
by BusHELL; ‘‘ one intended as a storehouse of 
treasure, a second built within a walled hunting 
park for watching military exercises and the plea- 
sures of the chase, and a third fitted up as an 
astronomical observatory.’’ Among later represent- 
atives of the T‘ai he cites the towers of the Great 
Wall, the storied buildings surmounting the gates 
of cities, and the observatory at Peking, also a 
square tower mounted on a wall. 

In addition to buildings Chinese architects 
have erected beautiful memorial arches of stone 


ARCONA ISLAND 


known as P‘ai lou (qg.v.); wonderful bridges of 
both marble and ‘stone; and, under the influence 
of Buddhism, pagodas, or 7a t%, of infinite 
variety. 

The cupola does not exist; the structure bear- 
ing the nearest resemblance to it being the ‘‘ stupa,” 
or ‘‘ dagoba "’ erected over the remains of Buddhist 
priests. 

Pareorocue : L’Art Chinois ; Busnes : Chinese 
Art; Minsrersenc : Chinesische Kunstgeschichte,; 
Boerscumann : Baukunst der Chinesen. [F.A] 


ARCONA ISLAND. See Arkona Insel. 


ARDEAE, a Sub-order of Herodiones, (q.v.), 
containing the Herons aud their allies. The follow- 
ing are the species found in China. 

Ardea cinerea, the Common Heron, throughout 
the north in summer and the south in winter. 
A. manillensis, the Eastern Purple Heron, China 
coast provinces; it sometimes winters in Ssach‘uan. 
Herodias alba, the Large Egret, and H. intermedia, 
the Smaller Egret, both found in the south all the 


year round, and in the north ip summer. 4Z. 
garzetta, the Little Egret, throughout China. Z. 
eulophotes, in Formosa and’ S. China. Bubulcus 


coromandus, the Cattle Egret, in Formosa and the 
southern half of China, in the summer. Butorides 
javanica, the Little Green Heron, in S. China. 
B. amurensie, China coast on migration, Manchuria 
and Formosa. Ardeola bacchus, the Chinese Pond- 
Heron, in the south all the year, in summer in the 
Yangtze valley up to Ssfch‘uan. Nycttcoraz 
griseus, the Night Heron, common throughout 
China. N. magnifica, Fukien, Anhui, Hainan. 
Gorsachius melanolophus, the Malay Bittern, in 
Formosa. G. goisagi, Fukien, Shaweishan. Botau- 
rie stellaris, the Bittern, in the north. (?) Dupetor 
flavicollis, the Yellow-necked Bittern, common in 
xummer in the south and centre of China, and 
in S. Shensi. Ardetta cinnamomea, the Chestnut 
Bittern, passes the summer in China and Man- 
churia. A. eurythma, Amoy, Shanghai, Chefoo, 
etc.; a migrant, China coast, Manchuria. A. 
einensis, in all parts of China; Manchuria. 


ARENDT, CARL, - Professor of Chinese in 
the Seminary of Eastern Languages in Berlin, has 
written various papers on Chinese subjects and a 
grammar of Chinese. 

ARGALI. See Sheep, wild. 


ARGOLS, the dried droppings of the yak and 
camel, used as fuel by Mongols and Tibetans. 


ARGOON, hali-castes, generally the offspring 
of temporary marriages (as allowed by Moham- 
medan law) between Turki merchants and Tibetan 
women. It is found under Argon in JAgSCHKE’S 
dictionary, and defined as the offspring of mixed 
marriages between Chinese and Tibetans. 

Rocknitt : The Land of the Lamas. 
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ARHAN. ARHAT. See Arahant. 


ARKONA INSEL (Arcona Island), the name 
given to the small island in the bay at Tsingtau, 
immediately opposite to the town. The Chinese 
name of this island is Tsingtau ff B green tsland, 
and the name has been transferred from it to 
the town on the mainland. It bears a lighthouse. 
The Japanese name is Kato-jima. 


ARMEALEC, ARMALECH, ARMALEGH. 
See Almalik. 


ARMY. The Chinese forces consisted till 1895 
of the Eight Banners (q.v.) and some Provincial 
troops raised in each province independently ; but 
these did not constitute an Army in the modern 
sense of the term. After the China-Japan war 
some attempt at reorganization was made; five 
Divisions of a proper army were raised, but were 
disbanded during or after the Boxer outbreak. 
Only one Division under Yuan SHIH-K‘aI was leit 
as the beginning of a new army. The new army, 
Lu chiin f% #£ land forces, was decreed in 1901. 
Only in Chihli, under YUan’s Viceroyalty, was the 
decree effectivé; here, between 1903 and 1906 six 
Divisions were organized. Then the La-chiin Pu 
or Ministry of War was established and a scheme 
was sanctioned to form thirty-six Divisions within 
ten years. In 1907 it was determined to complete 
this scheme by 1912. It is obvious that the 
Revolution and the later divisions in the State 
have interfered with the steady carrying out of 
any programme. There were said to be 800,000 men 
under arms at the date of the abdication, and in 
August, 1913 the strength of the regular army was 
given as 500,000. Cutna YEAR Book, 1916. 


ARROW CASE, THE; an incident of 1856 
which led to the second war with China. <A boat 
in the Canton river, flying the British flag, was 
boarded by Chinese who pulled the flag down 
and carried off to prison 12 men. It was 
contended by the Viceroy Yeu that the boat was 
Chinese and that among the arrested men was a 
pirate; it is certain that the British registration 
of the boat had expired 10 days earlier, but this 
was unknown to Yeu. Mr. (Sir Harry) PARKES 
demanded the return of the crew and that any 
charges against them should be examined at the 
British Consulate. Yern would make no apology 
for the insult to the flag nor acknowledge that his 
action was wrong. The incident was the cul- 
minating point of many years of insolence, and 
the question was not so much the injury to the 
Arrow as the inviolability of the flag and the 
whole of the future relations between China and 
the outside world. Sir Mricnasn SetyMour at 
once attacked Canton, and the war led to thie 
Treaty of Tientsin. 
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ARROWROOT. What is exported from China 
to Kurepe under this name ia (1) the Gu fon SOR). 
the flow of the Waterdily root, Vel/wmbivm 
speciosum. It ia coatwe, light brown, reserbliny 
Jonsetick powder. Chioh fén Qi Hp in made from 
the reot jormts and i mere ex ponerye. 
from the Huai riwer district, (2) Jany fon Be Bp. 
Water Caltrop fleur, 7'rapa licorns. Thia is 
whitey brown lke cowrse wheat flour. (4) Ma ti 
fin SM, Water Chestnut flour, Aleveharus or 
Seurpus tuberosus. (4) Ko sen B® &, the root of 
Pachythizus thunbergranus, a wild creeper, 


ARSENALS. ‘The first arsenal in Clona of 
a western character was begun by Dr.(Sir Hanispay) 
Macartney in 1863. 

Macartney, a British army officer, was then on 
special service under Li HuNa-cHaNG, and was 
painfully making better shells, powder and guns 
than the Chinese could produce alone. He took 
the opportunity of the Lay-Osborne fleet being 


] bt eaarnes 


dispersed to secure the floating arsenal which 


accompanied it, by letting Lx behold it at work. 
It was established at Nanking when that city was 
taken from the rebels. 

An arsenal was established at Foochow under 


M. Gigvuen in 1866. 


There are now, according to a list in the China | 


Year Book, arsenals at the following places: 
Canton, Chengtu, Foochow, Hangchow, Hanyang, 
Kai-féng, Lanchow, Nanking, Shanghai, Hsi-an fu, 
Té-chow, Tsi-nan fu, Urumtsi and Yunnan fu. 


ARSENIC  G Asin shih. The 
movement of this product through Treaty ports 
is on an average nearly 1,000 tons, the producing 
ports being Hankow and Changsha, and a little 
is also sent out from Kuangtung. 
is sent mostly to Tientsin and the Shantung 
ports, and then inland to be used by the peasants 
for poisoning insect pests, including those which 
attack the wild silkworms. Arsenic in the form of 
oi piment occurs in many places in N. W. Yunnan, 
the chief mines being near Chaochow, near Tali 
and in Menghua, etc. See Orpiment. 


ART. One has but to glance at the articles 
on Art in any Encyclopaedia, and to note the 
dates upon whith the great majority of books on 
Chinese Art have been published, and one realizes 
that the knowledge, among Occidentals, of this 
great branch of human culture is in its very 
infancy..- 

Much study has been devoted to the subject 
within the last decade, but until further translations 
of the voluminous catalogues and histories com- 
piled by the Chinese themselves are available, 


annual | 


The arsenic | 


ART 


Certain it i Chat Ave whint le “ the eaternal 
wadiieension of the whew, the of the 
wviniiie fealite through the tone" (Lanie) has 
fivuvinied aituny the (hinge @ine® a teary ages 
of 
nan Veet copverted wiih hie meligion it mag le 
wall to @oneuler briefly the original Ikeligion of 
China and its relationship with Art. 

Thie await Paith divided try 
seholare vnte three periods, (ly, the Prvenal asietent, 
a monctheiem, a weehip of Smawd Tr the only 
Gul in Wearen; thie leeted wotil the tlee of tie 
Chou dynatty (22 ae | and then gare way to 4 
(ii), clearly defined dualism, when the worship of 
Karth was added to that of Heaven, and when a 
belief in gods and spirits many and various, be- 
came rife in the land. Now, as the Chinese are, 
and have been since the legendary times, an 
agrarian people to whom the success or failure cf 
their crops means life or death, it is not strange 
that these spirite should, in their idea, dwell in 
the mountains and rivers, the clouds which con- 
trol the life-giving showers, and other natural 
objects. OF these spirits no images were made, 
but symbols suggesting them ornamented the 
utensils of every-day use, and the bronze vessels 
which served in the religious rites. Thus came 
Chinese Art to birth. From that day to this 
symbols have played an all-important part in its 
each and every branch; in fact no intelligent study 
of the subject is possible without some knowledge 
of symbolism. 

The third period, known as the ‘‘ Near An- 
cient,”” stretched to some epoch subsequent to our 
era and was materialistic or, more strictly, agnostic, 
with echoes of the old monotheism. It saw the 
rise of Confucianism and Taoism, as well as the 
introduction of Buddhism. Ideals became natur- 
ally more complex and man, striving to express 
these ideals, developed art in many forms, while he 
began to fashion his gods (now becoming more 
and more numerous ) in his own image. 

The most ancient relics of Chinese art extant 
are the bronze vessels and the jade carvings which 
date from periods prior to that turning-point in 
Chinese history, the rise of the Chou dynasty. 

The next medium of which the Chinese artist 
in those far off days availed himself to express his 
nascent ideas, was stone, and various carved slabs 
dating from the Han dynasty (B.c. 206—a.D. 25) 
are still to be seen, while the famous “ stone 
drums’ which stand at the enfrance to the Con- 
fucian temple at Peking are the most precious 
relics of the Chou. 

Pottery next claimed his attention, and as soon 


pee lation 


quity) and ainee the toaet tanportane Vibe ** 


i (_Vilhewemme 


- as the invention of the writing brush ( which inven- 


until the ideals ‘of the nation are more clearly | 


grasped, dogmatic decisions are most dangerous. 


aN 


tion is attributed to the General Mr <c¢ Tf tex, 
appointed by Sura Hvane Tr, p.c. 2::3—209, to 


ARTHINGTON FUND 


superintend the building of the Great Wall) was 
perfected, painting was added to the Arts of China. 
This reached its highest point of excellence during 
the T‘ang and Sung dynasties (a.p. 618—1280) 
also known as the Golden Age of Chinese literature. 

The various arts were perfected from this 
period on; the magnificent spontaneity of the early 
days gave way to a polished refinement of great 
charm, which, unfortunately has degenerated in 
our day into a conventionalized use of the symbols 
which have become stereotyped through the ages 
It is not too much, however, to hope that 
renaissance may take place; that when China shall 
have passed through the present stage of transition, 
to her old vital appreciation of the forces of 
Nature,—which appreciation is the. very root of 
her great Art—she will add that of the best forces 
in World Civilization as it develops to-day. To 
realize that firm grounds exist for this hope one 
has but to converse with a Chinese connoisseur, to 
grasp his keen appreciation of all that is best 
and greatest in the artistic productions of his Land, 
and his realization that the preductions cf the 
moment are weak and lacking in vitality. 

See Architecture; Bronze; ‘Cloisonné; Em- 
broidery; Enamel; Glass; Jade; Jewellery; Lac- 
quer, Painting, Porcelain, Pottery, Sculpture, 
Symbolism, and Wood-carving. 

PaLeoLocue: L’art chinois, 1887; BuSHELL : 
Chinese Art, 1904; MunsterBerG: Chinesische 
Kunstgeschichte, 1911. [F.A.] 


ARTHINGTON FUND, THE, was left by 
Mr. Rosert ARTHINCTON of Leeds, England, to be 
used in opening new work in foreign missions, or 
in extension of existing work. Mr. ARTHINGTON 
was a Baptist, but any Mission supported by a body 
of Evangelical Christians was eligible to receive 
from his bequest; and in addition to Baptist 
Missions, the C.M.S., L.M.S., W.M.S., U.M.M. 
and Friends’ Missions have all received grants for 
work in China as well as a number of inter- 
denominational Societies such as the Y.M.C.A., 
Medical Associations, Tract Societies, etc. Other 
countries besides China have received benefit from 
this Fund, which was, roughly, a million sterling. 
Mr. ARTHINGTON died in 1900; and as no endow- 
ment was set up, the Fund has gradually been 
exhausted. 

Cua Mission Year Boox, 1914, p. 507. 

ARTHUR, PORT. See Port Arthur. 

ASAFOETIDA. See Pharmacopoeia. 

ASBESTOS. Sce Minerals. 

ASOKA (Agoka), the Emperor of Maurya, 
who reigned from about 269 to 227 s:c. His empire 
extended over the whole of India, except the 
extreme south of the peninsula, and included the 
greater part of what are now called Afghanistan 
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and Beluchistan. He is mentioned here because 
he was the great patron of Buddhism. Many of 
his monuments and inscriptions remain, including 
an inscribed pillar which marks the traditional 
birth-place of BuppHa. 

Raprson : Ancient India. 


ASSEMBLIES OF GOD, THE, a term 
adopted by certain communities of Christians in 
U.S.A. of recent origin. They decline to form 
themselves into’ a sect, and claim to follow the 
apostolic form of Christianity more closely than 
other bodies of Christians. They have a Mission- 
ary Presbytery which is however only an advisory 
body, formed in 1914, at. a General Council held 
at Hot Springs, Arkansas. They are represented 
in China by the Apostolic Faith Missionaries 
(q.v.), and the Pentecostal Missionaries, (g.v.) ; 
and the Pentecostal Missionary Union (q.v.) is 
classed with these under the heading of ‘‘ Assem- 
blies of God’’ in the Directory of Protestant 
Missions in China, 1916. Twenty-one workers of 
the ‘‘ Assemblies of God’ are also given as 
associated with the South Chihli and two other 
Missions. There are-in all 118 names, and in the 
case of the Americans, there is a great prepon- 
derance of Scandinavian surnames. The Mission- 
aries derive their support in an _ unsystematic 
manner, either through the above-named Presby- 
tery, or the London Headquarters of the Penta- 
costal Missionary Union, or through various reli- 
gious periodicals or from private sources. They 
are all largely independent of any home control 
and of each other, and members of any one of the 
above-mentioned bodies are by no means willing 
to be called by the names of the others. 


ASSEMBLIES, PROVINCIAL. See Pro- 


vincial Assemblies. 


ASSEMBLY, NATIONAL. 
Assembly. 

ASSOCIATION DE LA PROPAGATION DE 
LA-FOI, ‘The Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith. ‘This celebrated Roman Catholic organiza- 
tion was founded at Lyons on May 3, 1822. Its 
object was to help the work of the Missions in 
heathen lands by prayers and regulated offerings 
of the faithful. To English readers it cannot but 
be interesting to read the passage in the Society’s 
first call to the faithful: ‘‘. . everywhere is 
recognized the need of opposing to the gigantic 
efforts of the Protestant Bible Society something 
equally well organized in favour of the truth. 
Our French Association must always keep the 
Erglish Society in mind, and exert itself to do as 
much.”’ 

(.. partout on a compris la nécessité d’ opposer aux 
gigantesques efforts de la société protestante bibli- 
que, quelque chose d’aussi bien combiné en faveur de 


See National 
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lavernté. Notre Association francaise, dow toujours 
aves en regard la Socstte anglae, et sefforcer de 
dus feare contre powda). 

In viow of the importance of thin Association 
and the dilfienlty of referring to its earliest 
publications the following tranwlation of an extract 
of its rules is given. 

Ad majorem Dei glorvm. 

Arr. lL. A pious Association is founded in 
France, taking the tithe of Aswociation of the 
Propagation of the Iaith. 

Axr. Il. Its aim is to extend the somety cf 
faithtul Catholics by helping in every way it can 
the apostolic missionaries appointed to spread 
the light of the Faith among foreign nations of 
both hemispheres. 

Awr. ILL. It is composed of religious people 
of both sexes, whose Christian conduct must 
bring down on the enterprise the blessing of God. 

Art. IV. The Association is divided into 
divisions, centuries and sections. 

Arr. V. ‘Ten members form a section, ten 
sections a century, and ten centuries a division. 

Art. VI. Each division, each century, each 
section shall have a chief. . 

Art. VII. The chiefs of divisions, of cen- 
turies and of sections are included in the sections, 
and are never supernumerary; so that the 
divisions are composed of only one thousand 
associates. 

Art. VIII. The chiefs of century are 
nominated by the chief of their division; they 
communicate on the one hand with this chief, 
on the other with the chiefs of their sections. 

Ant. IX. The chiefs of section are nominat- 
ed by the chief of their century, and communicate 
with him; each of them has to see to the replace- 
ment of members who cease to make part of his 
section. 

Art. X. Each chief of division, of century 
or of section keeps an exact list of the ten persons 
who are under his administration; he commun- 
icates it to his superior chiefs whenever it is 
asked for. 

Art. XI. In no case may the divisions, 
centuries or sections assemble together. 

Art. XII. The chief means by which the 
Association hopes to arrive at the proposed end 
are prayers and gifts. 

Ant. XIII.. To bring the blessing of God 
on the Association and on the Missions each 
Associate is asked to recite daily a Pater and an 
Ave, it will be enough if he devotes to this pur- 
pose once for all the Pater and Ave of his morn- 
ing and evening prayer; he will add this invoca- 
tion : ‘Saint Francis Xavier, pray for us.” 

Art. XIV. The ‘Association chooses as 
special times of prayer and of actions of grace 
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The Fount of the Ineentwm of the Holy Crm, 
the diy en which the Asteeiatign @ae foonded 
at Lyons, May 4, and the Feast of Sint Dosw de 
Xavitn, whom it reesgnive aa I atrwn, (eqytenn 
ber 3). On thie day a Maew will be oelelbrated 
for the @ucems of the Work, in all towne where 
a Couneil 

Aut. XV. Kaeh 
Missions five centimes (one halfpenny) per week. 

Anm AVI. The 
prompts them to give more than a hall penny 


Assetiate combteiiaitea for 


Acewialen Shue Zeal 
a week will be free to charge thermeclies, either 
alone or in combination with any number of 
persons leas than ten, with the contribution for 
an entire section. 

Art. XVII. The chiefs of section receive the 
contributions from the members of their section, 
and pay the total to their chiefs of century on 
the first Sunday of each month; each chief of 
section is responsible for ten contributions. 

Art. XVIII. Within the month the chiefs 
of centuries pay to their chief of division the 
sums they have received from the chiefs of their 
sections. 

After the Association had been established for 

a year, the Pope, Prus VII having already express- 

ed his joy in the new organization, he was asked 

to make concessions of Indulgences for the Associ- 
ates. le readily complied in a rescript which had 
the force of a brief. Accordingly the Associates 
have plenary indulgence and remission of all sins 
on the two Feasts named in Regulation XIV above, 
and on one day a month at their own choice; 
always supposing that the Associate has said the 
prayers of the Association, has confessed, taken 
the Holy Communion, etc. In addition, every time 
the Associate recites the prayers of the Association 
or gives an offering for Missions or assists at an 
assembly held on behalf of Missions, he receives 
an indulgence of a hundred days. These in- 
dulgences, whether plenary or partial, are avail- 
able per modum éuffragii for souls in purgatory. 
The first President of the Council of the 
Association was His Serene Highness the Prince 
of Croy, Grand Aumonier of France, Bishop 
of Strasburg and then Archbishop of Rouen. He 
first obtained the king’s (Lours XVIII) approval 
and then sent letters to all the archbishops and 
bishops of the kingdom recommending them to 


support the Association. 


The Association at once began the issue of the 
famous Annales de la Propagatiun de la Foi (q.v.). 

In the first year of its existence, when the 
Assoviation was only known in Lyons, Avignon, 
and a few other places in the south of France, the 
total contributions amounted to 22,915 francs and 
35 centimes. After deducting fr. 2235 for expenses 


ASS, WILD 


this was divided equally between the three Mis- 
sions of the East, Louisiana and Kentucky. 

In 1913 the total receipts were Fr. 8,114,983.07 
or approximately £325,000. 

Annales de la Propagation de la Fot, No. 3, 
January, 1824. 

ASS, WILD. LZquus hemionus; found in 
Chinese Turkestan ( Hsinchiang ). It is probably 
E. hemionus typicus not EB. hemionus kiang, the 
true kiang of Tibet. See Hqusdae. 

ASTERISMS. Scuiecet has advanced che 
hypothesis that the names of the constellations and 
asceroids on the Chinese sphere belong exclusively 
to the Chinese and go back to B.c. 17,000; that 
these names of Chinese asterisms found on Western 
globes have been borrowed from China and added 
to; and he supports his hypothesis by many argu- 
ments drawn from history, tradition and geology. 

Scnuecet : Uranographie Chinoise. 


ASTRAEA CHANNEL, the new passage in 
the Woosung river made by the Huang-pu Conserv- 
ancy. It is just within the outer bar, and 
south-west of Goucu Island. H.M. gunboat 
Astraea was the first vessel to go through it on its 
completion in 1909: hence the name. The Chinese 
call it $f 7 3G Asin shui tao. 


ASTROLOGY # @. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of Chinese astrology are laid down in the 
eighth section of the early document known as 
the ‘‘Great Plan” (Hung Fan # %f) which now 
forms a chapter of the Shu Ching. It is therein 
asscrted that climatic change is directly related 
to the moral conduct of the people, and that the 
stars, sun and moon, are the means by which such 
climatic changes (Féng Shui fA, 7k “‘ wind and 
rain,’’ g.v.) are produced. With this simple prin- 
ciple was later incorporated the cosmical theory of 
the Yin and Yang (q.v.). The Five Elements (g.v.), 
which are also referred to in the ‘‘ Great Plan,” 
were regarded as the constituents of all things, 
and each could be Positive or Negative (Yang or 
Yin) in character. They have mutual affinities, anti- 
pathies and ‘‘catalytic’’ actions, and in the heavens 
their essences are concentrated in the five planets. 
[Mercury = water, Venus = copper, Mars = fire, 
Jupiter=wood, Saturn=earth]. The planets collect- 
ively form the 4) %, shao yin, the Lesser Negative 
Influence. The fixed stars have various terrestrial 
affinities, especially with certain regions of China, 
and collectively form the ~> ,Bshao yang or Lesser 
Positive Influence. The Sun (KGB, tai yang, 
Major Positive Influence, or {| jih) and the Moon 
(AK BE, tat yin, Major Negative Influence, or Jj 
yueh) are the dominant factors, their potency vary- 


ing according to their positions in the ecliptic #§ Hf. 


huang tao, Yellow Path) and in azimuth. The 
azimuths are indicated by a division of the circuit 
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of the horizon into twelve sectors named after the 
‘“‘twelve branches.’’ The twelve double-hours into 
which the Chinese day is divided correspond to 
these twelve azimuthal sectors. The ecliptic is 
divided into twenty-eight lunar asterisms or con- 
stellations. Each of the azimuth and ecliptic 
divisions has affinities with the elements (planets) 
and is yin or yang. From this point, the system 
is continued rather arbitrarily and the practice of 
astrology has not normally proceeded on such rigid 
mathematical lines as it did in Europe. 

Although it was conceived that conjunctions of 
several planets heralded the birth of a sage (a 
well-known theory in the west) and that new stars, 
comets and other exceptional celestial phenomena 
were significant, in ordinary practice attention was 
concentrated on the computation of fortunate days 
and times. The cosmic breath which animates 
vegetation, animal life, man and the dead, waxes 
and wanes with the cycles of the Sun and Moon, 
so that, in the end, all that is required to be 
known is the Year (referring to the long cycles 
such as that of 60 years, the Metonic or that 
period of 500 years in which Mencrus thought 
sages would reappear—like the Egyptian phoenix 
in the Clementine epistles), the Montu, (referring 
to the epoch in the annual cycle), the Day, (referring 
to the epoch in the lunar monthly cycle), and the 
Hour, (referring to the epoch in the daily solar 
cycle). These four represented by four pairs of 
the ‘‘ sexagesimal cycle’’ characters express the 
moment of birth, of the crisis or of the enquiring ; 
and by considering the mutual affinities of these 
eight characters as referred to the Yim and Yang, 
Five Elements, Twelve Zodiacal signs and other 
correspondences the astrologer proceeds to prophesy. 

Dort : Researches into Chinese Superstitions , 
Dennys : Folk-Lore in China. (H.C.] 


ASTRONOMY, IMPERIAL BOARD OF, 
BRR ch‘in tien chien. Though generally called 
by foreigners the Board of Astronomy this is not 
one of the Six Boards, and the Chinese term is 


_ chien not pu %%. 
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It was founded in the thirteenth century, but 
has done nothing for astronomical science. The 
imperial government wes merely concerned with the 
preparation, printing and distribution of the calen- 
dar, a government monopoly. The President of 
the Board was generally a prince, and, the post 
being more or less honorary, he merely performed 
certain official ceremonies but had no knowledge 
of .or care for astronomy. Below the President 
were 196 functionaries, half Manchus and half 
Chinese; they’ included two Directors ER iE chien 
chéng and four Assistant-Directors %& & chien fu. 
There were also some sixty students attached to 
the Observatory, with an allowance of a tael a 
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month, say three or four «billings; and an 
astronomy could not lead to any important and 
lucrative posts there were few enthumastie students 
who spent all ther lives at the Board. 
of things continued till the beginning of the present 
century, when 
some changes. 

The Board was connected with the Board of 
Rites, but it was always more or less independent 
of all the other Ministries, Sinee 1915 it has 
been joined to the Ministry of Public Instruction. 

An important fact in the history of the Board 
is that it provided the door through which Christ- 
ianity entered China in the seventeenth century. 
Until then the direction of the Board had been 
in the hands of Mohammedans, and errors had 
crept into the calendar which they were unable 
to correct. The Jesuit missionaries were called 
in to help and they proved their worth. P. Sanatin 
ng Ursis and P. Terrenz were the first engaged 
in this work. They were followed by P. Ruo, 
who introduced the most important of the mission- 
aries in this connection,—P. Apam Scuary. He 
was in great honour and of great service both to 
the passing Ming dynasty and to the incoming 
Manchus ; and though after the death of SHun Cun 
he fell before the attacks of his enemies whom he 
had displaced in their offices and honours, the 
work was continued by a worthy successor P. 
Versiest. This official position held by the 
missionaries gave them their only right to residence 
in Peking for nearly two hundred years. A re- 
gulation in the 7'a Ch‘ing Hui Tien was that two 
foraigners should always be on the Board. 

The language used is sometimes very vague, 
but it should be observed that no missionary ever 
held the office of President of the Board; the 
post was that of Director or Assistant-Director. 
It is worthy of note also that no French Jesuit 
ever held the post, the missionaries engaged being 
mostly Portuguese; the first French priest em- 
ployed in the Board was the Lazarist P. Ravx. 

Le Bunietrn CaTHotigve DE PéxKin, 1915, p. 471. 

AUDIENCES. In the East an ambassador 
has always been regarded as a messenger sent by 
his master but not representing him. This differ- 
ence in the eastern and western views has caused 
continual trouble. 

It is uncercain when the custom of prostrations 
before the Chinese ruler began; the first occasion 
on which an ambassador objected to it seems to 
have been in a.p. 713, when an envoy from Caliph 
Watip brought presents to the T‘ang emperor 
Yuan Tsune. The envoys of Harun-at-Rascur, 
sent in 798 to T& Tsunc, seem to have performed 
the obeisance without protest. 


‘This state 


the Knrpress Dowager introduced 


In the Mongol dynasty there were numerous — 


embassies from the west, mostly for the purpose 


AUDIENCES 


of converting the Mangole to Christianity. The 
tule that frites do not bow helore lagiwen war a 
nim deret ceo in VA wet ; 
hene® in moet camen the qwerMon wae nt raced 
during this permod 
that wone of the ensove evitered China Proper, tor 
to Karakorum 
Chinese frontier. 

In the Ming dynasty, in 141%, 
received an embasey from Herat, and though it 
was net from Europe, the aooount im very Unter 
esting because it m so detailed. It seemes that 
the envoys bowed thrice to the earth but their 
heads did not touch the ground. 

The next mMiawon to refer to is Bacwmorr’a, 
from Riuesia, which reached Peking on March 4, 
1656. It left again in September, having sccom- 
plished nothing, because Backuory refused to give 
his credentials to anyone except the Emperor 
himself. 

Another embassy arrived the same year from 
Canton, sent by the Dutch East India Company 
to seek trading privileges. The Jesuit fachers at 
the court did all they could to prevent the 
heretical Dutch from access to the Emperor, but 
in vain. The mission did not scruple to perform 
all the prostrations required, at various times and 
to various objects. Its success consisted in the 
permission for one hundred men to visit Canton 
for trade every eight years, twenty of them 
proceeding to Peking with the ‘ presents’ for the 
Emperor. 

Ipes was the first Russian envoy sent after 
the Nertschinsk treaty, but unfortunately we have 
no account of his audience with K‘ane Hsz1. 

In 1720 IsmamorF reached Peking as an envoy 
from Perer the Great, and we have accounts left 
by P. Ripa and by Bett (q.v.). The envoy per- 
formed the nine-fold £‘o-t‘ou, but only after 
demur and on conditions. He seems to have placed 
his credentials actually in the hands of the 
Emperor. 

A Portuguese mission under Metetio arrived 
at Peking in 1727. The envoy carried out the 
full £‘o-t‘ou ceremony and placed his letter in the 
Emperor’s hands. 

Earl Macartney, the British ambasador, ar- 
rived in 1793 and was received by the Emperor 
at Jehol. According to the British official records 
he did not k‘o-t‘ou. Several writers with more or 
less knowledge of the affair assert that the 
ceremony was performed, and the Chinese empha- 
tically state so. Most readers will probably take 
the official account as true. 

In 1794 came Trrzrsc and BraaM, a Dutch 
mission. They only saw the Emperor as he passed 
in his chair, and they were shamefully treated, 
regarded as a spectacle for the populace, and 
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AUGUSTANA 


obliged to prostrate themselves in season and out 
of season. 

At the request of China an embassy was sent 
from Russia in 1805. It was under GoLOvKIN, who 
refused the ko‘-tou and was therefore sent away 
with nothing done. 

Lord Amuenst’s mission in 1816 was also 
dismissed without an audience, really, though in- 
directly, because Lord AmHeRST was not willing 
to k‘o-t'ou. 

This long series of combats on the audience 
question comes to an end with the case of Warp, 
the American Minister, who, in 1859 brought a 
letter to Hsren Fé&nc. The Chinese made some 
truly ridiculous suggestions to get over the difficult- 
ies, but Wanp was firm in the matter, with the 
consequence that the letter was delivered without 
an audience. 

The right of representatives of Foreign Powers 
to reside in Peking was finally settled in 1860; 
but the question how the ministers should be 
received by the Emperor was not raised in the 
treaty. The death of Hsren F&no without return- 
ing to the capital, with the minority of his 
successor, postponed the matter till 1873. Then, 
on June 29, the ministers were received without 
prostrating themselves or even bending the knee. 

This first audience was however not wholly 
satisfactory. The edict which granted it used the 
same term for the envoys as was used for the 
annual tribute-bearers from Korea; it said they 
supplicated permission to present their letters ; and 
the audience itself was given in the Tzi Kuang Ko, 
a pavilion in the palace grounds where envoys from 
tributary States were commonly received. (China, 
No. 1, 1874 Corresp.) And the whole affair was 
afterwards grossly misrepresented in printed reports. 

Except for occasional audiences during the 
next year the question was again in abeyance for 
fourteen years because of the minority of Kuanc 
Hsia. Then in December 1890 a much improved 
edict arranged for another audience. Once more 
however the reception jtself was unsatisfactory, 
being held in the same pavilion as before; and 
the Ministers at last intimated that they would 
go there no more. On November 12, 1894, the 
Ministers were for the first time granted audience 
in a proper place (the Wén-hua Tien) and in a 
proper manner. See Embassies. 

Gunpry : Vhina Past and Present; ROCKHILL : 
Diplomatic Missions to the Court of China (Amer. 
Hist. Review, vol. ii); Camna Review : vol iii. 

AUGUSTANA SYNOD MISSION. 

Headquarters :—St. Paul, Minnesota, U.S.A. 

Entered China, 1905. 

Works in Honan. 

The first missionaries sent by the Society were 
the Rev. A. W. Epwins and wife, who arrived in 
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1905 and in 1906 established themselves in Hsu-chou 
Ff #1, on the Peking-Hankow Railway, this being 
the easternmost point of their district. Work has 
since been extended to Ju-chou yh)}q, Honan fu 
TANF, Yu-chou gpa, Kia-hsien ARs, and Pao-féng 
#@}. As in all new fields the evangelistic side of 
the work largely predominates, but educational 
work is carried on, in primary schools, and one 
high school, together with a School for the Blind. 

Medical work is well developed, and there are 
hospitals at Honan fu, Ju chou and Pao-féng. 

In 1916 the Mission had 31 foreign missionaries. 


AUGUST EMPEROR. See /mperial titles. 


AUGUSTINIANS, the Hermits of St. August- 
ine, @ mendicant Order supposed to have been 
founded in 388, but really dating as an Order from 
the thirteenth century. The members of the Order 
who now work in China belong to the branch called 
Augustiniens chaussés (shod), or Augustinians of 
the Observance. The first in China were P. Martin 
DE HerraDa and his companions who came over 
from the Philippines in 1579 (see De Rada); they, 
however, only stayed four and a half months. 
The Order has given two Bishops to Peking and 
its first Vicar-Apostolic to Kiangnan. In the quest- 
ion of the rites Bishop FRANGOIS DE LA PURIFICATION 
and ALVARE DE BENAVENT® were opposed to che 
P.ope’s decision, but the Order generally was sub- 
missive. All the Friars are of Spanish nationality. 
Since 1879 they have only had one Vicariat in 
China, that of N. Hunan. For 1916 the returns 
are 31 European and two Chinese priests, 7529 
Christians and 7976 Catechumens. 

They have agencies in Shanghai and Hongkong. 

Appts and ARNOLD : Catholic Dictionary, 1905 ; 
bE Morprey : La Hiérarchie Catholique en Chine. 


AVALOKITA, the most important of the 
Bodhisattvas in Chinese. Buddhism. In many 
forms and in many ages he has been one of the 
principal deities in Asia, yet his origin is obscure 
and even the meaning of his name is doubtful. 
It means in its full form (AVALOKITE’SVARA), 
The Lord who ts regarded, but it is often given 
as The Lord who regards. Though grammatically 
incorrect the latter translation suits him, since 
he is the personification of divine mercy. 

He is not found in the Pali Canon nor in 
earlier Sanskrit works, but c. xxiv of the Lotus 
Sftra, a chapter which is probably a late additioz, 
says he saves from shipwrecks, robberies, etc., 
from passion, hatred and folly; assuming every 
shape,—Buddha, goblin or what not, in order to 
perform his deeds of mercy; he also grants 
children to women who pray to him. This last 
power, generally in the hands of a female deity, 
is interesting in view of his later transformation 
into a goddess. 
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This chapter was turned into Chinese 
between 584 and 417 a.p. 

Tho Chineso pilgrims Fa Haven and Haian 
Tsvana shew that his worship was popular on 
India from the fourth to the seventh century ; 
its beginnings may therefore be put some century 
or two earlier: it would of course become well 
established before it made its appearance 
standard literature. 

He is somehow connected with a mountain 
called Potala or Potalaka, but tho connection is 
a mystery. ‘The namo has, however, been trans- 
ferred to the palace of the Grand Lama at 
Lhasa and to a Lama Temple at Jehol; it alao 
appears in the name of the sacred island I’‘u-t‘o. 

In older works of art he appears as a human 
youth in the garb of an Indian prince; later he 
is represented with many arma and eyes, the idea 
being that he is mighty to see and save the 
unhappy everywhere. The symbolism has its 
crudest extreme in a thonstrous image to be seen 
in the Forbidden City at Pekjng, with literally 
a thousand heads and a thousand hands! 

He is not an adaptation of any earlier Hindu 
god, and does not issue from any local cult, but 
is the idea of divine compassion, represented as 
effectively as the art and mythology of the times 
permitted. 

He is ‘often seen accompanied by a female 
figure, Tara, which also has perhaps made easier 


BABBLERS 


thie 
deity. 


Lransfortination of AVatenria inte a female 
But it in apparently A wveromrra 
whe has been changed into Koaw Yrs 

mankind fron 
any form, and of all forins the female hae newrned 
inest wihely waeful for thin work, no Uhat ot 
han In popular enteen permanent 
thape, Male Kuan Yoxs are sometimes seen in 
China. The change was made in China; probably 
about the twelfth 
called for such a female aid in the sortows of 


devrtsmwed f 
‘Te save 


their distrenmen he conld aeewrne 


heeone hin 


century; religions sentiment 
ersistence, and found itam AvaLonrta who aeeuned 


all shapes and granted offspring to the childless. 


The meaning of Kuan Yor BT is literally 
regard sound and is interpreted as She who attends 
to the cries of men. 


The common name for her in English is 
goddess of mercy. She is the central figure at 
P‘u-t‘o, and receives more attention throughout 
China than any other Buddhist object of worship. 
The resemblances between Kuan Y1n in the East 
and the Madonna in the West are obvious. 


AWABI, SH Mpw yu, a shell fish imported in 
large quantities from Japan. A larger kind comes 
from San Francisco. The shells are also imported. 

There are two kinds, the black and the white, 
the black being superior. It is imported in a 
smoke-dried state. 


BABBLERS. See-Crateropodinae. 


BABER, EDWARD COLBORNE was born 
at Dulwich in 1843. He joined the British 
Consular Service as student-interpreter in 1866, 
and in 1876 was attached to the Grosvenor Mission 
which proceeded to Yinnan to investigate the 
circumstances connected with Marcary’s death. 
The next year he went to Chungking as Consular 
Agent, travelling thither with Captain Gm. 
While holding this post he made two important 
jeurneys in Western Ssich‘uan, and wrote an 
account of them not only valuable but very 
delightful to read ; it appears in the Supplementary 
Papers of The Royal Geographical Society, vol. i, 
1882, under the title Travels and Researches in 
Western China. In 1879 he was appointed Chinese 
Secretary at the Legation, but did not leave 
Chungking till October, 1880. In 1885-86 he was 
Consul-General in Korea, and soon after was made 
Political Resident at Bhamo, where he died, 
June 16, 1890. 


6 


BRETSCHNEIDER : History of European Botanical 
Discoveries. 

BABU LAND, a name for the independent 
Lolo country. It is a corruption of p‘a p‘o BER 
climb hill—‘the land of hill-climbers’. See Lolo. 

PotuaRD : Kast of Asia, vol. iv, p. 70. 

BADGER. See Mustelide. 

BAGSPA. See Baschpa. 

BAKTRA, the present Balk, (36° 48 N. lat., 
67° 4° E. long.), a nursery of Buddhism in the 
seventh century, and still famous for relics and 
monuments. 

BAK TRIBES. Some sinologues have thus 
translated the Chinese term pat-hsing, since the 
ancient pronunciation of pai was probably pak or 
bak. They then suppose the march of the Bak 
tribes across Central Asia to the Yellow River 
and their settlement in China. There are many 
arguments against such a theory, which are fully 
given by pe Haruez in the 7'‘oung Pao for 1895, 
p. 369. 


BALFOUR 


BALFOUR, FREDERIC HENRY, came to | 


China in the silk business in 1870. Later he devoted 
himself to literature and journalism. He translated 
the Zw té ching, ete., (Tamst Texts, Shanghai), 
and the Divine Classic of Nanhua (Shanghai, 1881) ; 
and issued Waifs and Strays from the Far East 
and /diomatic Dialogues in the Peking Colloquisal, 
besides various articles, reviews, etc. He lived for 
some years in Japan, then became editor of Z'he 
North China Daily News from 1881 to 1886. He 
retired and ljved in London and Italy, dying in 
Florence in 1909. 

N. C. Heraxp, June 12, 1909; Corpimr : Biblio- 
theca Sinica, col. 720. 


BALFOUR, GEORGE, Sir, first British 
Consul at Shanghai, was born at Montrose in 1809. 
He entered the army, and ultimately rose to the 
rank of General. He was staff-officer of the Madras 
forces in the first China War, was elected joint 
agent for captured public property, was receiver 
of the indemnity paid under the Nanking Treaty, 
and settled the debts due by the Hong Merchants. 
From 1843 to 1846 he was H.B.M. Consul at 
Shanghai, receiving his commission as captain in 
March 1844. He became C.B. in 1854, and K.C.B. 
in 1870. He died in London on March 12, 1894. 


BALIS, BALISHI, and other forms: a term 
found in mediaeval writings for a certain amount 
of Chinese money. The word is probably of 
Persian origin, balik meaning a shoe or slipper. 
It was therefore no doubt an ingot of gold or 
silver, or paper money of corresponding value; 
but its worth varied, and it is not possible now 
to calculate it with any exactness, 

Yue: Cathay and the Way Thither, (1913), 
vol. ii, p. 196; Hobson-Jobson, -s.v. Shoe. 


BALL, JAMES DYER, was born December | 


4, 1847, and spent 30 years in Government Service 
in the Far East, mostly in the Supreme Court in 
Hongkong. He has held the post of Registrar 
General in the Colony, and other offices. He is 
the author of Things Chinese (4th ed. 1903), and 


about a dozen works for students of Cantonese, | 


Hakka and other dialects. 


BAMBOO. Under the genera Bambusa, 
Arundinaria, and Phyllostachys, the number of 
species of bamboo is very large. The Chinese name 
is Chu 44, the different kinds being distinguished 


by a prefix, such as pan-chuge4y, spotted bamboo; | 


teung-chu #45, coir-bamboo, used in the manu- 
facture of fans; lu chu fM ¥~. Bambusa arundinacea, 

The uses of hamboo are innumerable. A list 
will be found in Chinese Timber and Forest Trees, 
by N. Saw, but even this is hardly exhaustive. 
Foi the manufacture of paper two kinds are used ; 
The 72z‘a-chu or the spinv bamboo, a magnificent 
species which produces stems 75 feet tall and 8 to 10 
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inches in diameter, and the Chin-chu #4. (See 
Paper). The Nan-chu, Dendrocalamus giganteus, 
is even finer; it is especially useful for constructing 
rafts, in Ssich‘uan, and the wood is prized for 
chopsticks. 

The Chu-p‘u 5 HH or Treatise on Bamboos, 
which was published in the 3rd or 4th century, 
gives a tolerably complete account of the bamboo, 
its names in the classics, and its uses in ancient 
times, which differ little from those at present 
employed. In the early days of China the bamboo 
was found in large forests as far north as the 
Yellow River, but deforestation, with its con- 
sequent dessication, has driven the plant much 
further south, though it is still cultivated in Honan. 

In Chinese medicine the bamboo plays its part : 
the leaves, the rhizome, the thin outside skin, and 
the sap, are used as a tonic, anthelmintic, etc. 
Bamboo shoots are an important article of diet, 
eaten fried, salted, and fresh. In the warmer parts 
of China it is the shoots of B. arundinacea and 
B. vulgaris which are thus eaten, in the west those 
of other species, especially Arundinaria nitida. 

The exportation from Foochow, the greatest 
producer by far, was in 1914, 130,000 piculs, worth 
nearly one million Taels. Very little however goes 
abroad. 


BAMBOO BEETLE. See Calandra longipes. 


BAMBOO BOOKS, a collection of bamboo 
tablets covered with more than 100,000 small-seal 
(PARKER says greater-seal) characters, supposed: 
to have been exhumed in a.p. 281 from the tomb 
of Hs1anc, King of Wei, who died B.c. 295. They 
contained fifteen different works, some of -which 
have been neglected and probably lost; but 
included the 7 Ching and annals from the reign 
of Hivanc Tr to near the end of the Chou 
dynasty, B.c. 298. 

Native opinion as to their authenticity is 
divided, but is generally unfavourable. 

LEGGE, in the prolegomena to the Shu Ching, 
gives both text and translation of the Bamboo 
Annals, together with some account of them. 
They have also been translated into French 
by E. Brot. 

Parker: Ancient China Simplified, p. 94. 


BAMBOO GROVE, 4fjK chu lin, one of the 
many famous ‘clubs’ in Chinese history, It 
existed in the third century and consisted of seven 
wine-bibbers, the best-known among them being 
Lio Line. 

BAMBOO OYSTERS, small oysters found at 
Foochow, so called because they collect on bamboos 
which are stuck for that purpose in the mud. 

BANKS. To one foreign Bank, the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank, a special article has been 
devoted, because of the important part it has 
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played in’ commercial and political 
Others have to be left unnoticed. 
Native banking is quite ancient, dating at least 
from the T'ang dynasty, acearding to Ma ‘Tuas tis, 
but, the of 


Inpercourne, 


in (Chinese 


ws Case other early 
institutions, ita development has mot been eon 
tinued, Joint ateck concerns have been, at least 


till lately, quite unknown, and there has been no 
government control of Banks, 


Native Banks are of five kinds; bemdea the 
Shansi banks, a class by iteelf, which came 
to grief in DLL. These are i, the Offieral Banks, 


which deal with the government taxes, etc. The 
Customs Bank was formerly the chief of these; 
now the Bank of China and the Bank of Communi- 
cations have taken its place. ‘They receive the 
Customs revenue, and Foreign Banks pay govern- 
ment loans, etc., through them. In other business 
their is very limited, ii, The Hui-p'iao 
Banks. ‘These are exchange banks, set up by 
merchants who have business in different parte of 
the country, iii, Ordinary Banks doing ordinary 
banking business; these failed in large numbers 
in 1911. iv, Provincial Banks, which are really 
State Banks for the provinces, though they have 
shareholders. v, Banks doing regular banking 


SCOpe 


business on foreign methods but with Chinese © 


capital. At present these are of small account. 


Epxins : Banking and Prices in China; WAGEL : | 


Finance in China, and Currency.and Banking; 
Customs DEcENNIAL ReEpPoRTS. 


BANNERS, EIGHT, A iif pa ch‘t. The eight 
divisions of the Manchy army under flags of 
different colours. There were under each banner 
three subdivisions, Manchus, Mongolian descend- 
ants and Chinese descendants of those ‘who joined 
the Manchus against the Ming dynasty in the 
17th century. The flags weré of the colours (in 
this order), yellow, white, red, blue, with and with- 
out borders. They were three superior and five 
inferior. A complete division of each nationality 
(Au-saz, fH lj) existed under each flag, so that there 
were really twenty-four banners. They included the 
Manchu population of Peking with various gar- 
risons in the Provinces. See Garrisons. 


BANTAM, a small state in Java, near Batavia; | 


commercial relations were established there by the 
East India Company’s first vessels despatched 
1601-05. The British were of course hindered in 
trade by both Portuguese and Dutch. (See 
Amboyna). In 1670 ships were sent from Bantam 


to Taiwan (Formosa) and obtained’ permission to | 


trade, granted by the ‘King of Taiwan,’ Koxrnaa’s 
son. He also later gave liberty of trade with 
Amoy, and in 1677 the Directors in England wrote 
urging that the trade in tea should be encouraged. 
This letter may be considered as the initial step 
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if the tea trade which wae later t0 become po 
ih prot tant. 

Ii 1682 the Qomipany sent onchers ty trnamefer 
the euperimterndemee of the (Virwee trwle fren 
antam to Surat; bat three weeks before the later 
whe PeCeleed the Duteh, thoggt at jrease wiih 
yl, attired andl eaptured Dastiwn ated oe 
pelled the ceeupane of the Koglieh facteorg Later 
the China teavle wae guperintended fromm Madruae 


Fame: Tha Lnylieh in Chama. 


BANYAN, Ficus indica, a common tree in 
South Chara, 

BANYAN CITY, fh Juny ch'iny, & tame 
for Fuochow. 

BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY, THE, 
Knewn in China asthe Englieh Bagties Miseron, 7 ©. 

BAPTIST MISSIONS, There are ten missions 
of the Baptist faith and order working in China, 
viz., eight from the U.S.A., one from Great Britain 


and one from Sweden. ‘They are :— 
1. American Advent Mission Society. 
2. American Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society. 
3. American Gospel Baptist Mission. 
4. China Mennonite Missionary Society. 
5. Church of the Brethren Mission. 
6. English Baptist Mission. 
7. Mennonites of North American Conference. 
8. Seventh-Day Baptist Mission. 
9. Southern Baptist Convention Board. 
10. Swedish Baptist Mission. 


Sere under each. 


BARBARIAN EYE &@ 8 i mu, an insulting 
term used by the Governor of Canton in docu- 
ments, applied to Lord Napier on his arrival as 
Superintendent of Trade in 18H. ‘Eye’ is 
simply equivalent to ‘head’ or ‘chief’; the 
insult lay in the use of the other character 
meaning barbarian. 

BARBARIANS, formerly the common Chinese 
estimate of all foreigners. The particular character 
¥5 i once used for it was forbidden in the Tientsin 
treaty of 1858, Art. 11; but of course other terms 
meaning the same were used instead. 

BARBER BOAT; a small kind of boat pro- 
pelled by paddles was known by this name in 
Canton. 

BARBETS. See Zygodactyl:. 

BARGAIN MONEY @& #2 ting chiien, etc. 
The supercargoes of the Macclesfield in 1699 found 
that, owing to insufficiency of currency and lack — 
of capital, the Chinese could not déhver them 
cargo unless part of the price were paid in advance. 
The practice has obtained ever since. In the 
Boxer year a good deal of the foreign merchants’ 
losses were due to such advances. 

Eames : The English in China. 


BARLEY 


BARLEY. The classical name was mou # or $f; 
the modern is 4X2 ta mai, etc. It is not very 
extensively grown in China. 


BARON. 


BASCHPA. This title may be found in 
European authors in a great variety of forms, 
of which Baschpa is the least correct, though it 
may be the easiest. ‘Phagspa is the best 
transliteration of the original; Phagspa, Bashpa, 
Pa-ssi-pa |! § pt (Gites), Pa-sse-pa and Pha-kh- 
sse-pa3 @fs¢UT—E!, Baghcheba, Phagpa (PavurHier), 


See Nobility. 


are other forms, the variety being due to 
different authors transliterating from different 
languages. 


It is a Tibetan title, equivalent to the Sanskrit 
drya, (noble). The name of the person meant may 
be transliterated BLo-cRos RGYAL-MTSHAN. He was 
a Tibetan Buddhist priest, who, in 1269 at the com- 
mand of KuupiLtar Khan made a Mongol alphabet of 
letters adapted from the Tibetan and written 
vertically. Wyte says there are more than thirty 
extant inscriptions in this script. It was an in- 
convenient alphabet, and before the close of the 
dynasty it was superseded by one founded on 
Uighur, which has been in use ever. since. 

Bascura was confidential adviser to KHusinat 
and converted him to Buddhism. 

Wy ie: Sur une Inscription Mongol; Ts‘ing 
wan k‘e mung (Introduction); Taytor: The 
Alphabet; Grunwepet: Mythologie des Buddhis- 
mus in Tibet und Mongolei, Leipzig, 1900; Gizes : 
Biographical Dictionary, (sub Pa-ssi-pa); Pav- 
THIER ;: Journal Asiatique, 1862. 


BASEL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Headquarters :—Basel, (Bale), Switzerland. 

Entered China, 1847, | 

Works among the Hakkas in Hongkong and 
Kiuanytung. 

The Society has in recent years divided its 
field into three districts, known as Southern, East 
River, and Moi River. 

Southern Division. The first missionaries of 
the Society to China were the Rev. Th. H. usera 
(a Swede) and the Rev. R. Lecnt&ér of Wirtemberg, 
who arrived in Hongkong in 1847. Following the 
advice of Dr. Gitz.tarr, the latter tried to reach 
the Hoklo people near Swatow, but a few years 
later he returned to join Mr. Hamsera who was 
working among the Hakkas in Hongkong and on 
the mainland. In 1851 they organized in the 
Colony a church of 60 members. In, 1852 a footing 
was obtained at Li-long 4 7, in the San-on R & 
district, through a convert from the place, where 
after a short stay Mr. Hambenc baptized ten people. 
In the next year he and his wife went inland to 
live at a village called Pu-kak 4 ff; but owing to 


| 
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village teuds and the consequent fighting and 
brigandage life was very insecure. 

During the Second War, work was completely 
suspended and one of the missionaries was captured 
by robbers. After paying ransom for him all 
retired to Hongkong and worked for the Hakkas 
resident there Hongkong was made a permanent 
station of the Society in 1859. On the return to 
the mainland, Li-long was made the centre pf that 
work. Long-heu §§fJ, 15 miles from Li-long, was 
taken over from the Berlin Mission in 1882; 
Chong-hang kang j£3¢7 7%, 8 miles from Li-long was 
opened in 1883, and Khi-tseh hung 7 #f close to 
Mirs Bay, in 1879. 

Mot River Division. This work was begun by 
a Hakka convert, through whose enthusiasm a 
hurdred persons were baptized in 1862, when the 
first missionary arrived at Chong-tschun fa}, in 
the Chhong-lok  @ district. The station was 
made a permanent foreign. residence in 1869. 
Three other places were afterwards opened, in 
this same district, viz., Nyen-hang li 73%, in 
1866, Moi-lim #k, in 1889, and Chhong-lok J ## 
city itself in 1908. 

The chief station of this Division is Kia-ying 
chow #26), opened in 1883. Medical work 
was begun in 1893- and a_ hospital built 
in 1905. In the county of Hsing-ning @ & 
Phyang-thong }f Hf, was occupied in 1887, and 
Lo-kong #€ fig in 1901. In this year Phyang-thong 
station was’ burnt down by rioters, but was 
rebuilt in 1902. ” 

The East River Division contains 6 stations. 
In the district of 4% Yun-an are Ho-shoo wan 
es HY AH, (1885) and Ku-tschuk ff 4f on the East 
River (1879) three days’ journey from Nyen-hang li. 
Hok-shu-ha gj 7fj - in the Lyung-chhon §¥)}] district 
was occupied in 1886. Later on, three new spheres 
of work were entered with the ‘establishment of 
stations in the district cities of Ho-yin jy yy in 
1901; Ho-pin fy 48 in 1909; and Ling-ping chou 


' JE2R MY} in the same year. 


During the last few years the work of the 
Mission has extended into Kuangsi and Fukien, 
where there are a number of out-stations. 

The Educational work is carried on in 125 
schools, including a Theological Seminary at Li- 
long : a Normal Schoo! at Ku-tschuk, and another 
for girls at Kia-ying (opened in 1915); a language 
School at the same place; and three middle schools 
at Ling-ping, Nyen-hang and Ku-tschuk. The 
foreign leadership in Hongkong and British Kow- 
loon was withdrawn in 1914 in consequence of the 
European War, and some of the schools have been 
temporarily closed. In 1914 the number of scholars 
was 4631. 

The Literary work of the Basel Mission has 
been very considerable, including in wén ii, 
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Dogmatics, Ethics, Symbolesa, Church History, 


and Successive phases in Relyton (7) Toma 
(i#mued in 1916) from the pen of the late Mey. 


Martin Senate, head for many years of the 
Theological Seminary. The Church History has 
been tran¢lated into Korean. The Hymn book 


used by all the German muenons 18 the work of 
the Basel Society ; as well aa the Latheran Greater 
Cateehjam, the Church Rules (Gemeimdeordnuny ) 
ote., ote, Work in the Hakka language inveludes 
the ontire Bible (in character) by the hew. Ore 
Scwvirzen, issned in 1915 by the B. and F. Bible 
Society; the Smaller Lutheran Catechiem, TPooks 
of prayers and sermons, ete., ete. There is a 
monthly paper The Christien Messenger, edited by 
Dr. Oemen, which has 2000 subseribers. 

A Hakka German Dictionary, prepared by the 
late Rev. R. Lecuier, has been translated into 
English, and issued by Dr. Maciven of the English 
Presbyterian Mission. 

Owing to the War, no statistics later than 
those of 1914 are obtainable. These are given 
below. 


Foreign missionaries on the field, 69 
- on furlough, 24 

Chinese staff : Ordained Pastors, 11 
" : Preachers, 137 

is : Teachers, 178 

a : Others, 22 
Church members 10,324 


BASILE DE GLEMONA or GEMONA. 
See Broilo. 


BATS i 4% pien fu, the Order Chetroptera. 
The Chinese have various other names for this 
animal, as {K $i fu 1, wing-concealer; # HK yeh yen, 
night swallow; KR & tien shu, sky mouse; FE A 
fei shu, flying mouse ; fj & Asien shu, fairy mouse, 
etc. The following species are found in the North : 
Rhinolophus ferrum-equinum nippon, the Horse-shoe 
Bat, Chihli; &. -ferrum-equinum, S.E. Shensi; 
Myotis (Leucone) pequinius, Chibli; I. moupinen- 
sis, Sstich‘uan; Jf. mystacinus, Saghalien; JM. 
tkonnikovt, Amur; M. myosotis ancilla, S.E. 
Shensi; Vespertilio murtnus, the Common vesper- 
tilio, Manchuria; V. swperans, the Chinese vesper- 
tilio, Chihli; M€initopterus schreibersi chinensis, 
Chihli; Prpistrellus abramus,. Chihli; Murina 
huttont subsp., Manchuria; Plecotus ariel, the 
Iong-eared Bat, Shansi; Eptesicus serotinus, the 
Serotine, Coastal regions; JZ. serotinus pallens, 
Kansu. 

The above is Sowersy’s. list and considering 
its recent date it may be accepted as correct. 
Regarding South China, however, there is no such 
late list. Swinnoe’s list of 1870 is here given for 
what it is worth, but as many bats are migratory 
the same species will be found in North and South 
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leucogastra. 

Bats play an important part in Chinese fairy- 
lore. They are also much used in decoration, the 
‘Five Bats’ being coramon on porcelain, embroid- 
ery, etc., representing the ‘ Five Happinesses.’ 
This is a pun, fu &% being used for fu §% happiness. 
A simiar pun is the depicting a deer py lu, a symbol 
for /u g§& emolument. 

Sowersy: Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., 1916; 
SwInnoe: Catalogue of the Mammals of Chyna, 
P.Z.8., 1870, p. 615; THomas : Mammals collected 
by Mr. J. D. La Touche, etc., P.Z.S., 1898, p. 769; 
Doret : Recherches sur les Superstitions, p. 475. 


BAT’URU -!'f##@, a. Manchu word meaning 
brave. It was a title bestowed for bravery on 
officers who already had the peacock’s feather. 
See Decorations. 


BAYAN {f'@ po yen, a Mongol chief and 
Kauvsitar Khan’s great minister and general, who 
completed the conquest of the Empire. He took 
Hangchow, the Sung capital, in 1276. His name 
means ‘ great’ or ‘ noble,’ and the Chinese form 
of it is sometimes written ZAR pai yen, ‘ hundred 
eyes,’ in reference to his constant vigilance. 

Marco Potro: Travels; Gmes: Biographical 
Dictionary. 

BEAL, SAMUEL, was born in -Devon on 
November 27, 1825. In 1852, he became naval 
chaplain, was on the China station, and there 
learned Chinese. During the war of 1856-58 he 
acted as naval interpreter. He was.a pioneer in 
the study of Chinese Buddhist literature, and 


BEALE 


continued his studies in that subject after his 
return to England. In 1877, he was appointed 
Professor of Chinese at University College, London, 
and in 1885, received from Durham the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. He died in England, August 
20, 1889. 


His chief works are The T'ravels of tah-hian . 


and Sung Yun (1869), A Catena of Buddhist 
Scriptures from the Chinese (1871), The Romantic 
Legend of Sakya Buddha (1875), The Buddhist 
Tripitaka as it is known in China and Japan (1876), 
Texts from the Buddhist Canon (1878), A Life of 
Buddha by Asvaghosha Bodhisattva (1879), An 
Abstract of Four Lectures on Buddhist Literature 
in China (1882). 

BEALE, THOMAS, born about 1775, a re- 
sident in Macao, who disappeared on December 10, 
1841, and was discovered dead and buried in the 
sand five weeks later. He had lived in China 
about 50 years. 

He had constructed a fine aviary, in which 
Reeves’ pheasant was kept long before RreEves 
took a specimen to England, with many other rare 
and beautiful birds from China, India, the 
Moluccas, etc. His garden had 2500 pots of plants, 
mostly Chinese. 

CuINnese Reposrrory: vol. xi, p. 59. Brer- 
SCHNEIDER: History of European Botanical Dis- 
covertes. 


BEAN, SOYAX® ; Glycine hispida, Monch. 
or Dolichos soja, L. This bean, so valuable for the 
oil which is expressed from it, has come into great 
prominence of recent years, owing to the enormous 
dimensions of the export trade in it since the 
Russo-Japanese War. It is an annual leguminous 
plant, peculiarly suited to the climate of Manchuria, 
whence it is mainly exported. The: oil-yielding 
variety par excellence is the yellow bean, of which 
nearly 15 million piculs, or not far short of one 
million tons, were exported in 1915, 90% of this 
being from Manchuria, and the balance from 
Chihli, Hupei and Kiangsi. There are also white, 
black, green and subvarieties, of less value. For 
several generations beans, but more especially 
beancake, had’ been sent to South China as manure 
for the-sugar plantations; exportation abroad was 
prohibited until 1869, when shipments were made 
to Japan, which soon became a large customer both 
for beans and bean oil; foreign demand did not 
however develop until 1909, when the English oil- 
crushing mills started importing from Manchuria. 
Since then till 1915 soya beans, cake, and oil have 
become leading staples of the export trade, and 
£57,000,000 worth have been exported in 5 years. 

The yield per acre has been estimated at from 
1,000 to 2,000 ibs. according to soil and weather 
conditions. In the Far East soya beans are used, 
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as human foodstuffs, for making soy, bean paste, 
or chiang, as tou fuXs & or beancurd, in soups, éte. ; 
in cooking instead of rapeseed and sesamum oil; 
and the cake is employed as a fertilizer and for 
fattening hogs. In Europe and America the oil je 
chiefly used in soap manufacturing and the refuse 
cake as cattle fodder. Over one million piculs of 
bean oil were exported in 1915, Great Britain taking 
522,000, Holland half that amount, and Japan 
290,000 piculs; 11,600,000 piculs of beancake went 
abroad, almost entirely to Japan. There are now 
about 20 bean-oil mills of modern type in China, 
and Manchuria has hundreds of native-style mills. 
The yield of oil is from 16 to 20 per cent. An 
official estimate places the total annual production 
of beans in China at nine million tons. Besides the 
Sova Bean there are many other kinds of bean 
cultivated in China, and entering largely into the 
diet of the people. The chief of these is Phaseolus 
mungo L, the green bean Lu Tou $i, which 
contains little oil but is used in the manufacture of 
vermicelli. 

The annual export of vermicelli, principally 
from Chefoo, is considerable—amounting in both 
1913 and 1915 to nearly Hk. Tis. 3,000,000; it goes 
to Chinese emigrants abroad. 

The Broad Bean, Vicia faba L. and Kidney 
Bean, Dolichos lablab L, are others among a number 
of species. The exports for 1916 were 
Beans, Yellow, Pels. 6,732,209, Tis. 15,786,993, 
Beancake, Pels. 11,636,245, Tls. 26,122,751, 
Bean Oil, Pels. 1,565,640, Tis. 11,833,167, 

Customs Report, SpeciaL Series, No. 31: The 
Soya Bean of Manchuria; Hoste : Manchuria. 

BEANCAKE, BEAN OIL. See Beans. 

BEARS. See Ursidae. 

BECHE DE MER J & hai shén or sea slug; 
Holothuria; a dainty with the Chinese; found 
in the Pacific islands and the Indian archipelago. 
It is sometimes over ‘a foot long and two or. three 
inches in diameter. It resembles thé rind of 
pork both in appearance and taste. 

The value imported in 1916 was Hk.TIs. 1,514,548. 
BEE-EATERS, (birds). See Anitsodactylt. 
BEILEH fi & pei let. See Imperial Nobility. 
BEITZE &F- per tzu. See Imperial Nobility. 
BELGIAN MISSION, (Roman Catholic). 

See AMissionaires du Coeur Immaculé de Marie. 

BELL, JOHN, a native of Antermony in 
Scotland. He went to Russia in 1714, and having 
some knowledge of medicine and surgery, got 
himself appointed on an embassy to Persia the 
next year. In 1719 he was attached to the 
embassy of IsmaiLorr from Peter the Great to 
K‘ano Hst. They left St. Petersburg on July 14, 
and returned thither on January 5, 1722, having 
spent about four months in Peking. He took 
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notes of all he aww, and published them twenty 
years later. Hin book includes an account of his 
journey to Perma and other travels, and alio the 
Journal of ve Lance the Ambassador's meoretary, 
who was left behind in Peking as Agent of Prren 
the Great. The first edition was in two volumes 
4to., published by Fovris, Glangow. 

Benn: Travela from St. Petersburg in Ruse 
to diverse parts of Asia; 1763. 

BELLS. Swo Musical Instruments. 

BENEAGA (also Vereaga), used by Joun we 
Barros and other historians for (q.v.) 
It isa Malay word meaning a mart. 


BENJAMIN OF TUDELA, a. traveller 
between 1159 and 1173, who reached the Persian 
Gulf, and wrote a little about China, mere 
hearsay. His English editor says he was the 
first European author to mention. China by that 
name, but Yue disputes this. 

Berceron : Voyages de Benjyamin de Tudelle, 
etc.; Yune: Cathay and the Way Thither; 
Wricnr: Karly Travels in Palestine, (Bohn). 


Ta teew 


BERI-BERI pig #4, chiao cht and ff wan. 


This disease has been known in China for many 
centuries. It is found in all latitudes, but is 
more common in the tropics. In China it would 
appear to be a coast disease, found inland only 
along the course of the great rivers. 

It is proved to be a ‘ peripheral neuritis,’ and 
to be connected with the gathering or crowding of 
people together; but everything else about the 
disease seems to be a matter of discussion. [or 
various theories as to cause, etc., see JEFFERYS and 
Maxwe tui, Diseases of China. 

BERLIN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Headquarters :—Berlin. 

Entered China, 1882. 

Works in Kuangtung, Kiangsi and Shantung. 

Under the influence of Dr. GutTzLarr an 
organization’ known as the Berlin Missionary 
Society for China sent out in 1850 its first agent, 
the Rev. A. Hanspacu, who in 1856 began work 
among the Hakkas in Kuangtung. In the period 


BERLIN WOMEN’S 
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Kistige, in which provinee the Mission Nae one 
station, Naw anu tu hy Att , opened in 1K%)5. 

From the work 
much relied on to overcome heathen prejudice and 
enlighten the Christians. Mr. Hanspracn opened 
ae many a¢ 150 sillage bows’ sehoole before hie 
retirement in 1870. The first girls’ school was 
begun in 1880. ‘l'here are now two boys’ boarding: 
schools, and one for girls at Shiu-chou which offers 
@ nine years’ course; the crown of the educational 
work is the Theological Seminary at Canton now 
closed because of the War. Since 1911, the 
curricula of the Mission schools have been adapted 
to the requirements of the Chinese Board of 
Education. 

The first medical missionary arrived in 1854, 
and began work on the mainland opposite Hong- 
kong. Being supported by private funds he worked 
for both the Berlin and Rhenish Missions. At the 
present time there are no medical men on the 
Mission’s foreign staff. 

A member of this Mission superintends the 
so-called Foundling Home of the Berlin Women’s 
Missionary Society (qg.v.) at Hongkong. 

On the occupation of the Kiao-chow territory 
by Germany in 1898, the Mission sent to Tsingtao 


beyinniiy, ed ewhional whe 


| the Revs. C. J. Vosxkamp and A. Kunze, who had 


1856-69 four men in all were sent, but in 1872 the » 
Society seems to have ceased to exist, and its two | 
remaining workers with their work were handed | 


over to the Rhenish Mission. In 1882 the work 
was taken over by the Berlin Missionary Society 
(established 1824), with one of the original workers, 
(the Rev. F. Hvusric), 450 Christians in six 
districts, and a Higher Grade School and 
Theological Seminary. 

- The work met with considerable opposition, 
the missionaries were repeatedly wounded and 
robbed, and on one occasion Messrs. HanspacH and 
Hvusric, had their house in the Hui chou & fj 


district burned down by the Triad Society, and » 


both had many .years’ experience. in the south. 
Tse mo §)%4, was opened in 1901, and has a 
Theological Seminary; and Kiao chow city was 
occupied in 1908. 

A German-Chinese School was established at 
Tsingtao, and a hospital in the near neighbourhood, 
worked by a Chinese physician. 

Work was carried on without interruption 
during the Revolution of 1911, but was stopped by 
the siege in 1914; it is now (1917) proceeding under 
various restrictions. 

Berlin Mission Statistics (1915) 


Foreign missionaries ... 29 
Chinese staff ... 145 
Communicants..... 6,253 


BERLIN WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
FOR CHINA was formed in 1849, through the 
influence of Dr. GiitztarF (g.v.), and in 1851 sent 
a lady to Hongkong, who began a work far Chinese 
girls abandoned by their parents. This institution 


BERTHEMY 


is well-known under the somewhat incorrect title 
of the ‘‘ Berlin Foundling Home.’’ In 1860, the 
Mission’s unhealthy house in the eastern part of 
Victoria was given up, and suitable buildings 
erected at West Point. A special branch for blind 
girls was taken over about 1896 by the Hildesheim 
Mission (q.v.). In 1916 there were six workers. 


BERTHEMY CONVENTION, an agreement 
concluded between the French Minister and the 
Tsung-li Yamén on February 20, 1865. It followed 
on the Convention of Peking which, by Art. VI 
restored to the Church all the property taken from 
it during the times of persecution; and it fixed the 
actual conditions on which the purchase of land in 
the interior for church purposes should be conduct- 
ed. In consequence of the obstruction of provincial 
authorities, however, the Convention was useless 
There were several attempts to make it workable, 
but it was not till May 26, 1895 that it was put 
into a satisfactory form by the firm demands of the 
French Minister GERARD. 

VCorpoier : fistowe des scoelations de la Chine, 
etc., vol. i, p. 68. 


BERTHEMY, JULES FRANCOIS GUST- 
AVE, born in Paris, December 1, 1826, was 
attached to the French diplomatic service, and 
became minister in Peking in 1862 in succession 
to M. pe Boursovton. See Berthemy Convention. 


BETEL-NUTS, f@& ping lang, one of the chief 
articles of export from Hainan Island, where there 
are large groves of the Areca palm, especially at 
Aichow and Lingshui. The trees are planted some 
15 feet apart, and bear fruit from the age of 
ten to ninety years. Their most prolific period 
is between their 15th and 30th year, when one tree 
will produce 700 or 800 nuts, valued at about 40 
cents. Large herds of cattle are allowed to roam 
at will through the plantations, and their manure 
serves to fertilize the soil. The groves are said to 
be the seat of malaria, especially at the season when 
the trees are in flower. Hainan nuts are superior 
to those from Singapore, which are imported for 
the purpose of adulteration. The nuts, in halves, 
are dried in the sun; each half is wrapped in a 
leaf of the Chaveca betel, on which a little lime 
has been daubed; it is then ready for chewing. 
It makes lips, gum and saliva a bright red colour. 
The taste is astringent. The habit of chewing 
the betel-nut is common in parts of South China. 
In 1916 Vcls. 23,667 were exported: value Ts. 
171,808 ; the value imported being Tls. 293,548. 


Notes and (Queries on China and Japan, Sept. 


1368. 


BETHEL, SEAMAN’S FLOATING, THE, 
at Whampoa was due to the efforts of the Rev. 


. himself. 
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of which was given by foreign residents and half 
by the shipping of the port. The Bethel was 
opened on March 19, 1850, when Dr. Lecce 
preached, the Rev. P. PARKER assisted, and a 
hymn specially written by Dr. (Sir Joun) Bowrine 
was sung. 

Cuinese Rerositrory, vol. xix. 

BIBLE, THE. There seems some evidence to 
show that the Nestorians translated at least the 
New Testament into Chinese in the first half of the 
7th century, but if so nothing of it has survived. 
Towards the close of the 13th century JoHN DE 
Monte Corvino translated the New Testament 
and Psalms into Mongolian, but no copies are now 
known. Tht Jesuits who came in the 16th century 
only translated selections of the scriptures; or if 
a complete translation was ever made it was never 
printed ; and though towards the close of the 18th 
century there were various incomplete and possibly 
complete renderings of the Bible into Chinese exist- 
ing in manuscript, yet when Protestant’ Missions 
began their work no version of the Bible had ever 
been issued for popular use. 

Strange -to say, the first complete Bible in 
Chinese was produced in India. Dr. MarRsHMAN 
of the English Baptist Mission, one of the famous 
Serampore trio, ‘ Carry, MarsHmMaN and Wakrp,’ 
spent 16 years in the labour, assisted by an 
Armenian born at Macao, and printed the complete 
translation in 1822. An account of his methods 
of work will be found in The Chinese Iepository, 
vol. iv, p. 253. Dr. Morrison of the London 
Missionary Society reached Canton in 1807 and 
translating first alone but later with Mine, the 
complete scriptures were printed in 1824. The 
difference between MarsHuman’s and MoRRISoNn’s 
productions was so small as to make it a matter 
of regret’ that such labour should have been 
duplicated. The New Testament was revised (by 
Mepuurst, GurzLarr and BripGMaN) in 1875, and 
later, by the effort and enterpriae of Gitzarr, the 
Old Testament also, Gurzztarr also modified the 
New Testament as prepared by Mepnurst and 
This went through ten or more editions 
each revised by GutzLaFF. 

After the opening of China in 1843 the work 
of translation became easier and more hopeful and 
the Delegates’ Version (q.v.) was finished, the 
New Testament in 1850 and the Old (which was 
not strictly speaking done by the Delegates), m 
1853. The New Testament was also translated on 
behalf of the Baptists by Gopparp, 1853, and he 
was engaged on the Old Testament till his death, 
when Dr. Dean of Bangkok continued his work. 
A revision of the New ‘Testament was also 
published by T. H. Hupson of Ningpo; and in 


G. Loomis, who began to collect subscriptions for | 1864 the Russian Mission in Peking issued the 
it in December 1848. The cost was $6,000, half | New Testament. 
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The New Testament of the Tear Ping rebels 
was (curziarr’s revision of his own and Meunier a 
Verdion (e. tap). At fret they teed it unalbered, 
but alterwards with considerable chanywe 
also tasued part of the Old ‘Testament 

The above versions were all in the literary 
style, ‘The firat translation inte mandarin, the 
colloquial medium of two thirds ef the Chirvewe 
people, was made by Mepuwunst and Srrossem in 
156; but a Peking Committee produced on Lay 
the New ‘Testament version, and Hishep Serna 
sciewsKy in 1375 the Old ‘Testament, which have 
been the translations most widely used. In 1s0 
the Missionary Conference Committees were ap 
pointed to prepare ‘one Bible in three versions 
for the whole of China,’ ne. a high wen (i (literary 
style), a low wén Ui, and a mandarin versien. At 
the neat Conference, 1907, it was announced that 
the New Testament was practically completed in 
the three versions and the committees were 
instructed to arrange for the Old Testament to be 
put into wén li and mandarin; and further, from 
the two wén li New Testaments to produce if 
possible a single wén dt version. 

To the names already mentioned may be added 
those of CuLBerTsSOoN, Mepuurst, GrirritH JOHN 
and others who translated parts of the Scriptures 
in early days; besides the members of translation 
Committees appointed by Conferences. A complete 
New Testament in Wén-li was produced by the 
Roman Catholics in 1897. 

Versions have also been published in the 
various dialects, both in character and in romanized ; 
there are Scriptures for the blind; and translations 
into Annamese, Manchu, Mongolian and Tibetan. 

Hyxes: Translations of the Scriptures, etc., 
New York, 1916. 


BIBLE SOCIETIES at work 
three in number, viz., 
The British and Foreign Bible Society. 
. The American Bible Society. 
The National Bible Society of Scotland. 
See under each name. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY of foreign works on China. 
A list of 402 works was given in The Chinese 
Repository, vol. xviii, pp. 402, 657. The China 
Review throughout its existence gave in each issue 
a list of new books on Chinese matters, and many 
such partial lists are to be found in various 
Journals and Reviews. In 1876 there appeared 
MotiLENDoRFr’s Manual of Chinese. Bibliography, 
coming down to 1876 and containing 4639 headings. 

The great Bibliography however is CorpiEx’s 
Bibliotheca Sinica (q.v.) 

For Chinese works there are in English Wy te’s 
Notes on Chinese Literature and Mayers’ Bidlio- 


~ 
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BIRDS 


the Whinewe 


om the C}hine 


graphy of 1 rm poor aned i whhrote iwwie wy 


Litevulure Raviow, wil wh, ats 


Fur wore tn CVlewewe wow J iheerice 


BIBLIOTHECA SINICA, by Imm: Comnumn 
Thie great catalogue of booke ih ®eetern Lanpiages 
relating to China he first saded ty 
ins LOR7h 
payee, 


eight parte 
LS, and covtaine] seme eueht hudpeedt 
It m divided into five neetiwna, (1) works 
C Viti (i) worke by 
itil on Ue felatiuine 
fed eoyriere liv) 
abroad, (v) works on tributary countries. Under 
these divisions are subdivisions in which the 
i” cChronologt a 2 Lite 
parts has. 

A new edition in four volumes, revised and 
much enlarged, was issued in 1904 8. 
would have been increased by an index of authors. 

Previews Ww this .ery complete work, Lheagh 
had been many partial lists and catalogues, there 
had been nothing serious as a bibliography except 
von Mo.tienporrr’s Manual (q.v.) published in 
1676. See Libligraphy. 


BICHO-DE-MAR. See 


BILLEQUIN, ANATOLE ADRIEN, born in 
Paris in 1837, died there in 1894, as he was 
preparing to return to Peking. He was Professur 
of Chemistry and Natural History in the T‘ung 
Wén Kuan. He received many honours, and 
besides various technical works prepared a French- 
Chinese dictionary. For a list of his writings see 
T‘oung Pao, 1894. 


BIOT, EDOUARD CONSTANT was born at 
Paris on July 2, 1803. At the age of thirty, 
satisfied with the modest independence which he 
had acquired as a railway engineer, he devoted 
his time to the study of Chinese under STANIsLas 
JutteN. He published many articles on scien- 
tific knowledge in China; they will be found in the 
Journal Asiatique or the Journal des Savants. He 
also published Dictionnaire des Noms anciens et 
modernes des Villas dans Umpire chamois 
(Paris, 1842); Essai sur l’histeire de V' Instruction 
publique en Chine (Paris, 1847); Mémoire sur les 
colonies militaires et agricoles des Chino (Paris, 
1859); and Le Tcheou-Li, trad. du chinois, (Paris, 
1851). He died on March 12, 1859. 

Journal Asiatique, 1850, p. 116. 


BIRD, ISABELLA LUCY, (Mrs. BisHop), a 
traveller who wrote many books descriptive of her 
journeys. About 1895, she spent a year and a 
half in China, going as far as West Ssach‘uan. 
She was born October 15, 1831, in England, and 
died there October 7, 1904. 

BisHor : The Yengtze Valley and Beyond. 


BIRDS. See Ornithology. 
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BIRDS’ NESTS 


BIRDS’ NESTS #&2) yen wo. The gelatinous 
nests of a small swift, or sea swallow, L/trundo 
esculenta, found in the Malay archipelago. They 
resemble badly-made fibrous isinglass, of a white 
colour, inclining to red. When dry they are brittle 
and wrinkled, about the size of a duck’s egg. The 
first quality is perfectly white, the second whitey- 
brown. the third or uncleaned is dark-brown or 
yellowish. Imitation birds’-nests are made with 
isinglass and vermicelli. Birds’-nests soup is a 
favourite delicacy in China. 

The value imported in 1916 was Hk.Tls. 687,365. 


BISHOP. The term used by Roman Catholics 
in China is Chu chiao = % (rule church); the 
Protestant term is Chien tu Beg. 

BISHOFRICS, ROMAN CATHOLIC, (1) 
The <Archbishopric of Cambaluc (Peking) was 
created by Cxiement V. in 1307, and JEAN DE 
MontTecorvino (Fran¢iscan) was appointed Arch- 
bishop and Metropolitan of Cathay. Six bishops 
were named to consecrate him and be his suffragans, 
but only three reached Cambaluc; they con- 
secrated him and became in turn bishops of Zaiton. 
Montecorvino died probably in 1328. The Arch- 
bishopric was extinguished in the 15th century, 
when the Ming dynasty was being established and 
when Christianity disappeared. 

(2) Bishopric of Zaiton, either Ch‘uan-chou fu 
§ SH ff or Chang-chou fu in Fukien, created in 
1313, under Cambaluc. It was suppressed in the 
Ming dynasty. 

(3) Bishopric of Armaleck, Alimalik or [li- 
balik, in Ji. A Franciscan bishop was here 
towards 1338. (See references in Dz Morprey’s 
Le hiérarchie catholique, p .3.) 

(4) Bishopric of Macao. At the Pope’s ordais 
Metcuior Micuet CaRNEIRO, 8.J., went to Macao 
in 1558, where he died in 1533. On his tomb he 
called episcopus, but De 
Morprey says he was bishop of China and Japan, 
without precise limits, Macao diocese not having 
been then established. In 1576 Grecory XIII at 
the request of King Don Sesastien created the 
bishopric of Macao, dependent on Goa, and includ- 
ing China, Tonkin and Japan. Some twelve bis- 
hops’ names are given up to 1690, when ALEXANDER 
VIII created the dioceses of Macao, Nanking and 
Peking, leaving the limits to be fixed by the King 
of Portugal and the respective bishops, Macao being 
reduced to Kuangtung and Kuangsi. From that 
date to the present sixteen bishops are recorded. 
The effective jurisdiction of the bishops of Macao 
does not now extend beyond the Portuguese Colony 
of Macav, the Prefecture of Chao K‘ing, the sub- 
prefecture of Hiang shan, besides Timor, etc. 

(5) The Vicariat-apostolic of Nanking was in- 
stituted in 1658, with the administration of Peking, 


is primus Macarnsis 
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Shansi, Shantung, Honan, Shensi, Korea and 
Tartary. The second Vicar-A. was Pére Lo, a 
Chinese, the first Chinese priest, at least in modern 
times, and the first Chinese bishop. .He was a 
Dominican. In 1690 (see 3 above) he was made 
bishop (évéque), without delimitation of diocese, 
but properly speaking the first bishop was 
ALEXANDRI Lovis CicerRI, nominated in 1695. 
Seventeen names are given in all down to 1856, 
when the bishopric was suppressed by decree of the 
Propaganda and replaced by a Vicariat-apostolic. 

(6) Bishopric of Peking, which included 
Peking, Shantung and Liaotung, but was reduced 
in 1839 to Chihli only. From 1690 to 1856 there 
were eleven bishops; it was then suppressed and 
replaced by three Vicariats-apostolic. 

Innocent XII in 1696 reduced the diocese 
of Peking to Chihli, Shantung and Liaotung, and 
of Nanking to Kiangnan and Honan, and of Macao 
to the Two Kuang, entrusting other provinces to 
Vicars-apostolic. See Vuicariats. 


BISMUTH. See Minerals. 
BITTERNS. Sce Ardceae. 


BLACKBURN COMMERCIAL MISSION, 
a mission sent by the Blackburn Chamber of 
Commerce in 1896-7. Mr. (now Sir) F. §S. A. 
Bourne of the Consular Service was put in 
charge of it. The route followed was . from 
Shanghai to Chungking by the river, thence to 
Ch‘éng-tu, to Yinnan fu, to Kuei-yang, through 
Kuangsi and Kuangtung to Canton. Mr. Bourne’s 
report to the Forcign Office was published at 
Blackburn in 1898. 

Report of the Mission to: China of the 
Blackburn Chamber of Commerce. 


BLACK FLAGS. See Liu Yung-fu. 
BLACK-HAIRED RACE. See Li Min. 


BLACK JOKE, a schooner which left Macao 
on August 24, 1839, and was attacked by pirates 
the same night. An Englishman named Moss was 
a passenger, and he was killed with great brutality. 
Only one man of the crew escaped. This murder 
took place just at the time when Commissioner Lin 
had driven all the British from Macao (See Elliot), 
and it caused much excitement among the refugees, 
who supposed at first that it was done by the 
officials. 

Eames : The English in China, p. 394 


BLACKWATER [Ff xk hei shui, a river men- 
tioned in the Yu Kung & F{, probably the Kansu 
part of the Yollow River; though another mention 
of it says it flows into the Southern Sea. It is 
now in use as the name of a tributary to the Min 
river in Ssich‘uan, flowing from unknown regions 
on the right of that river. 

Montey : Chinese Recorder, vol. xiv, p. 101. 
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BLAKE, HENRY ARTHUR, Sir, was born 
at Lamerickh, January 18, 1640. He wae Governor 
m Chief of Jamaica from 1889 to 1607; he then 
became Governor of Hongkong from November i, 
1898, till November, 1905. 

Me has published (hina, (1900). 


BLAKISTON, THOMAS W..A captain of 
the British Royal Artillery, who accorpanied Ad 
mival Hore in his trip to open up the Yanytee te 
foreign trade in 1861, and then from Yorhow went 
on a private expedition. The members of this 
expedition were, Captain Biaxrston himself, and 
Lieut.-Colonel H. A. Sargent, both on leave of ab- 
sence, Dr. ALFrebd Barton and Rev. 1. Scwrags- 
CHEWSKY (afterwards Bishop), who acted as inter- 
preter. They had with them four Sikh soldiers, 
a Chinese writer and two ‘‘ boys."’ The little trip 
which the officers had planned and which the others 
were delighted to join in, was through China into 
Tibet, and then across the Himalayas into North- 
western India. 

This plan could not be carried out; the dis- 
turbed condition of affairs in western China made 
it necessary for the expedition to turn back; but 
it surveyed more than 900 miles of the river above 
Yochow, brought back many valuable observations, 
and resulted in a very interesting book. 

Though the book was written by BLaxkisTon, 
and though this article appears under his name, 
there was no leader to the party; the enterprise 
was entirely private, with no assistance from 
Government, and the expenses were shared among 
the three first-named members of the party. 

Buakiston: Five Months on the Yang-tsze; 
1862. 


BLARINELLA, Blarinella griselda. a new — 


species of shrew, described by Otprietp THOMas ; 
there are only two known representatives of the 
genus, which is related to the earless snrews of 
North America. It is found in S.W. Kansu. 
Sowersy: Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xivii, 


BLIND IN CHINA, THE. Chinese records 
are very meagre in their references to this subject, 
but we find that in the time of Conrucrius the 


blind were already engaged as musicians, because | 
of their keen sense of hearing, many of the higher © 


officials having as many as two or three hundred 
such among their followers. Conrucrus himself 
showed great consideration for the blind, as is 
proved by his interview with the Music-Master 
Mien. (Analects, Bk. XV, Wei Ling Kung, c. xli). 
Again, it is said that under the Sung dynasty 
the blind learned ‘to sing songs, accompanying 
themselves with a kind of guitar, and also to tell 
fortunes by a sort of phrenology, by necromancy 
and other means, a custom which has continued 
to the present day. 


BLIND 


The Ciinmee, with their exrong senee of family 
Gb ligation, take the supyrott of a blind relatiee aa 
ew al 
berevihent seciet ie ' seme egtent care fer blind 
men, by having them taught to ming 
upure avnpa, tO tell fortunet, a bo do mith mental 


a weather of courte and in chewtitute cau, 


boy a asic 
with he they are capable of In genetal, however, 
the Diind are regerded ae worthless and semetirnes 
alwieet fe eO0lal oaneawta, there belag a wide epread 
belief that the misfortune is a reault of wrong-doing 
personal or relative, so that assistance given to 
the euflerer ie net a merilorions act. 

The lot of blind girls is extremely pitiable; 
many are put to death in infancy; others are kept 
slit tip it & dark room; others are wild at mate 
for immoral purposes. The number of blind beggars 
in China is enormous. 

The first Protestant Missionary to help the 
Chinese blind was Dr. Gitziarr (q.v.) who rescued 
six blind girls in Canton. Two of them were sent 
to the Institution for the Blind in Philadelphia 
where they still are, (1917), bearing the names of 
Fanny and Jessizg Gurztarr. The other four were 
sent to England. One subsequently returned to 
China, and assisted in Mission work at Ningpo, 
but was unable to do much to help the blind owing 
to ignorance of the: Chinese language and customs. 

In 1845-8 Mr. Syue of the C.M.S. started in 
Shanghai with local funds a smal] workshop for 
indigent adult blind. This work still continues in 
the native city. 

During the past forty years, a number of 
schools or industrial homes have been started by 
Protestant missionaries, in which the blind of 
both sexes have been taught to read, and to do 
various kinds of work, thus partially supporting 
themselves. The brightest pupils have become 
teachers of other biind, or have been made useful 
in other ways to the missions. At first each mission- 
ary devised his own Chinese Braille system and 
followed his own lines, the pioneer being Mr. 
W. H. Mucrray of Peking, who invented a 
‘“ Numeral Type,” and opened a School for the 
Blind and the Illiterate Sighted in the capital 
in 1874. A few of the newer schools have adopted 
existing systems, but even now there are seven 
varieties of Braille, and until China has a uniform’ 
spoken language, complete uniformity in Braille 
type will be impossible. The schools in Central 
China, however, have adopted a single system, in 
which a number of text-books and other literature 
have been prepared. 

The Shanghai Institution for the Chinese Blind 
is the newest and the most up-to-date of such 
schools. It was founded in 1911 by Dr. JouHN 
Fryer, of the University of California, who had 
become interested in the Blind during his long 
residence of forty years in China. He gave a 


BLIND 


valuable site of land, Taels 10,000 for building, and | 


a large endowment, and the Institution was opened 
in November 1912, with Dr. Fryer’s son at its 
head. 


Its main object is to train teachers, both blind 
and sighted, to teach in other blind schools, which 
it is hoped the Chinese Government may open in 
the future. A kindergarten course leads on to 
four years primary work, in four departments, 
Literary, Musical, Industrial and Physical. 
English and typewriting are taught to the more 
promising pupils, and as the school develops it is 
intended to take pupils up to the University. Two 
pupils are already working. at St. John’s University. 


The present Government is beginning to make 
enquiries as to foreign methods of training the 
blind though nothing has been done officialiy up 
to the present for its million blind citizens; but a 
Blind School on modern lines under pure.y Chinese 
auspices, has recently been established at Nan-tung 
chou by the progressive philanthropist, CHANG 
(Dee. 


In March, 1917, a school was opened in Peking 
by E. G. Hiuirer, Esq., c.m.c. in a house lent’ by 
the Chief of Police. See Hillier, E. G. 


With regard to Missionary Institutions, it has’ 


been impossible to get any authoritative statement 
of what Roman Catholics may be doing for the 
Blind ; the following is a list of Protestant Mission- 
ary Institutions in 1917. 


1. Peking.—Mission to the Blind and Illiterate 
Sighted, opened 1874; 72 boys and girls. 

2. Hankow.—Davww Hitt School for Blind, 

'  W.M.M.S.; opened: 1888; 41 boys. 

5. Canton.—Ming Sam _ School for Blind, 
A.P.M.; opened 1891; 131 boys and girls. 

4. Foochow.—Lin Gwan Fu Tang, C.M.S.; 
opened 1898; 78 boys. | 

5. Foochow.—Blind Girls’ 
opened 1900; 45 girls. 

6. Kowloon.—Blindenheim Industrial Schooi; 
opened 1901; 20 girls. 

7. Hongkong.—Ebenezer School; opened 
1914, as a branch of No. 6; 45 girls. 
(These two schools belong to the Hildes- 

heim Mission for the Blind, Hildesheim, 
Germany). 

8. Mukden.—St. Nicuotas School for Chinese 

Blind Girls; opened 1902; 34 girls. 


School, C.M.S. ; 


in 


9. Changsha. Fm Nu Heneh Hsiao, Liebenzell 
Mission, (associated with the C.I.M.); 
32 girls. 

10. Afacao.—-Pentecostal Mission Blind School ; 
opened 1909; 23 girls. 

}1. Shanghai, Inatitution for the Chinese Blind ; 


opened 1912; 28 boys. 
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In the Southern part of China several schools 
have been opened by graduates of the Ming Sam 
School, with a total of some 80 girl pupils. 

BLOCKADE OF HONGKONG, an attempt 
made by the Chinese officials to ruin the native 
junk trade of Hongkong. It began in October, 
1867. The pretence was the suppression of smug- 
gling. Canton Customs Steam-cruisers patrolled the 
seas and exacted duty from all junks except those 
going via Canton or Pakhoi. It caused a falling 
off of 2222 junks or 117,252-tons in the Hongkong 
returns of 1869. The Governor, Sir R. G. 
MacDoNNELL, was hampered in combating it by 
the fact that H.B.M. Consul at Canton, D. B. 
Rosertson, had supported the Chinese in their 
action. 

Correspondence and Minutes, Hongkong Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Hongkong, 1880; Bive Boox : 
Correspondence relating to Complaints, 1875; 
Erte, : Lurope in China. 

BLUBBER, SEA, fain hai hst p‘i, is com- 
posed of the dried skins of various sorts of jelly- 
fish, and is an article of diet. 


BLUE DRAGON *¥F~ a stellar spirit, the 
canonized T&NG Curvu-KuNG, a general of the last 
emperor of the Yin dynasty. He is often seen 
with the White Tiger, as armed guardian at the 
door of Taoist temples. See White Tiger. 

Dore: Recherches sur les Superstitions, Tome 
ix, p. 54. 

BOAR, WILD. Sus moupinensis is found in 
Shensi and Shansi and S. paludosus on the Yangtze. 
The largest recorded from the former districts 
is 400 lbs. with 10-in. tusk; larger specimens are 
found on the Yangtze. On account of the moun- 
tainous character of its habitat it can only be hunted 
with the rifle. See Suida. 

Sowersy : Fur and Feather in North China. 

BOARD OF ADMIRALTY. See Admiralty. 

BOARDS, SIX. Seo Six Boards. 

BOCCARO WARE. A fine reddish-brown 
stoneware made at I Hsing ‘7 in Kiangsu. The 
potteries flourished most in the Ming period. This 
faience when first imported into Europe received 
the Portuguese name boccaro, and is still so called 
by foreigners; the Chinese name is J Hsing Yao. 

Busuett : Chinese Art, vol. ii. 


BOCCA TIGRIS. See Bogue. 


BODHIDHARMA, called Tamo jf jg for short 
by the Chinese; -was the twenty-eighth of the 
Patriafchs and the first Buddhist Patriarch of 
China. He arrived in China from India about 
A.D. 520, lived at Sung shan, Honan, and died in 
528. His birthday is celebrated on the 5th of the 
10th moon. On account of his Chinese name and 
the foreign appearance seen in his images many 
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have seught to identify him with the Aponte 
Trosas. tle i regarded aa the founder of the 
Chan or Meditative Seheol of Muddhieta, See 
“han, Lindahit Séhools. 

“out: eehervhes sur les Swperetitions, vol 
vii, p. 5; Jomuvsron : Ludddist Chena. 

BODHISAT, used by some as short for the 
Sanskrit term Bodhisattva, (q¢.v.) 

BODHISATTVA, turned in Chinese into Degg 
te pw ova t'o, whieh has been shortened inte 
pu sa and pusa. The term means 
perfect enlightenment.’ It is used for one who i 


‘emence of 


on the way to reach but has not yet reached 
Buddhahood., 

The older Buddhism regarded a Bodhiwwattva 
as the preliminary form of a Buddha, wanting in 
the ‘Tushita heaven till his appointed 
appear on the earth as a Buddha; but it did not 
suggest that saints should try to become Bod. 
hisattwas or Buddhas, or that Beddhisattvas can 
help mankind: these are Mahiyana doctrines; 
according to which a Bodhisattva is one who has 
vowed to become a Buddha for the sake of the 
world’s salvation but refrains from entry into 
perfect bliss so long as one soul is still left in pain 
and sorrow. 

This is the Mahayadnist ideal as opposed to.the 
Hinayanist ideal of the arahant (lohan). The 


time to 


arahant saves himself: the bodhisat is willing to | 


lose himself if he can thus save others. This is 


of course only a rough division and unfair to | 


Hinayana teaching. For a brief discussion of the 
controversy see JOHNSTON, p. 66. 

The career of a Bodhisattva was early divided 
into stages—five or seven or ten. Later Buddhism 
used the term chiefly for those in the earlier stages, 
hence for monks by the thousand. Generally it 
was supposed that none who had once entered on 
the career could be reborn in a state of punishment, 
yet the final triumph was incalculably distant. 

A different development created many celestial 
Bodhisattvas. The older Buddhism said Gautama 
before his last birth was in the Tushita heaven, 
where now MAITREYA waits; but since there can 
only be one Buppuna at a time it admitted no other 
Bodhisativas. -The position was attained by virtue 
practised threugh countless existences. But pre- 
sently there came to be many such—hardly any of 
themt having a clearly Indian origin, and all of 
them being better known in China. Yet even 
among the early Mahaydnists these great Bod- 
hisattvas hive not climbed -to heaven in the old 
way, but they are emanations from or sons of 
superhuman Buddhas. 

Later there are mentioned millions of them, 
but unnamed; but in earlier books there are quite 
long lists of names. 


A few only have definite — 
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BONHAM 
permonality and impertance Aveiynots and 
Masxv0 @ur are of supreme importance, Merrerua 
(whe ie om & Gefen { caw ayy |, LOMTTIGCAM ENA, 


NaMaWiatiaha anel MamaeiWaMariaria are tie 
only onee besides who are of much mate, bat these 
all in por tat 


separate arlweles, 


Are m Chinese Mashinivem Sar 


Jomumeron  Duddhut Chine 
BOGUE, the primdipal mouth of the Canton 


tiver, The Chinese name i Ha men JPY tye 
gare, hommuse ‘Tiger Teland line uneidle = Pew tive 
the Portaguese called it orm Tigre anil the 
Enylieh corruption of thie name ip Logue Tet 
the farm Roeta Tigre (tapers mouth) le in more 


common Une, 
The Begue Forte are celebrated becatee from 
the carly days of foreign intercourse they have so 
often obstructed foreign entrance to Canton and 
have been so Often taken by foreign lorees 
BOGUE TREATY. The same as Hoomun 
Chai Supplementary Treaty, (q.9.). 
BOHEA gr4. 


on which the tea so named is grown. 


BONAC, the name of the first French agent 
at Canton; the beginning of French trade there 
being in 1698. See French relations. 

BONHAM, SAMUEL GEORGE, Sir, Bart., 
K.C.B., was Governor of Hongkong and H.B.M. 
Plenipotentiary and Chief Superintendent of Trade 
fron: March 20, 1848 to April 12, 1854. He had 
been trained in the East India Company and had 
served the Colonial Office for ten years. 

He found it impossible to get much recogni- 
tion of treaty rights from the local officials, and 
once started for Peking in the hope of doing 
better. Circumstances prevented his reaching the 
capital and no tangible benefit resulted, but the 
Government was pleased with his diplomacy, pro- 
moted him from C.B. to K.C.B. and gave him at 
the same time a baronetcy, November 22, 1850. 

On principle he put men with no knowledge of 
Chinese into Consulships, over the heads of inter- 
preters. When he thus treated Mr. Harry Parkes 
the latter appealed to Lord Ciarenpcn, and Sir 
Georce’s system had to be reversed. 

On the outbreak of the-T‘ai P‘ing rebellion, 
and through insurgency in Kuangtung not connect- 
ed with that rebellion, Hongkong profited by the 
inflow of Chinese and Chinese capital. Sir Gzorce 
took the bold step of visiting the T‘ai P‘ing head- 
quarters at Nanking, showed the rebels on one 
hand that they could expect nothing. from the 
British Government, and on the other hand in- 
formed the Foreign Office that there was nothing 
stable in the movement. 

In Hongkong he tried to introduce the begin- 
nings of Municipal Government. The Colony’s 
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finances were in a bad state throughout his adminis- 
tration and he was obliged to reduce expenditure in 
many directions. ‘The commercial prosperity how- 
ever was very marked. Legal enactments under 
Sir Georce’s rule were few; they were mostly 
concerned with reforms in the administration of 
justice. He initiated the restrictive policy with 
respect to coolie emigration from the island. 
Questions of currency were much discussed during 
this period. On the whole he was one of the most 
popular and successful of Hongkong’s Governors, 
though not the best-remembered. He died in 1833. 
Eire, : Hurope in China. 


BONZE is the Japanese bo-dz, which was 
their pronunciation of the Chinese ¥# f the 6th 
century way of writing Buddh; or it may be 
Japanese bo-si, the Chinese fa-shih yk pp, teacher 
of the law, the title of a full monk. 

BOOK OF CHANGES. 3&8 See 7 Ching, 

BOOK OF HISTORY. ##% See Shu Ching. 

BOOK OF POETRY. 58% See Shih Ching. 

BOONE UNIVERSITY, at Wuchang, belongs 
to the American Protestant Episcopal Mission, 
(American Church Mission). 

The pioneers of the Mission arrived at Wuchang 
in June, 1858, and a boys’ school was opened in 
October. In 1870, land for the erection of a school 
was bought, the nucleus of the present Campus. 

The new boarding-school took the name of the 
Boone Memorial School, and the education given 
was wholly in Chinese, half the time being allotted 
to Christian, and half to Confucian books. 

From the beginning the aim was to prepare 
students for the Christian ministry, but non- 
Christians were admitted. The Divinity school was 
organized in 1898, with four students. 

In 1891, English was added to the curriculum. 
A Collegiate Department was formed in 1903, and 
graduated seven men in 1906. 

In 1907 a Medical School was opened as a 
Union institution, but difficulties arose in connection 
with it, and it was dissolved. In 1909, the College 
opened a Medical School of its own, but after two 
and a half years it was decided to send the students 
to a Union Medical College at Shanghai formed by 
St. Jonns and Boone Universities with the Harvard 
Medical College. 

In 1909, Boons. College became a University 
and was incorporated in Washington, D.C. After 
the Boxer movement the Rev. James Jackson, D.D. 
became the Head of the College and began to plan 
ite extension. In the pre-Boxer days, the Girls’ 
School and the two hLospitals impinged on Boone 
College, but all heye been moved out, and their 
buildings appropriated ; other handsome buildings 
have also been added including Incite Hall, built 
in memory of the first bishop of the Hankow 
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Diocese ; THomas Hall, in memory of the Treasurer 


| of the Mission in U.S.A.; and a University Library 


which is open-to the public, for whose benefit the 
University also arranges periodical lectures on 
important subjects of all kinds. The present camp- 
us occupies 24 acres. 

In 1911-12, the University had to be closed 
because of the Revolution, but not before the first 
‘‘bachelors’”’ had graduated (1911). The first M.A. 
graduated in 1915. 

The first troop of Chinese Scouts was formed 
here in 1913, and the Scout-master has invented a 
system of Chinese signalling. The University has 
its own Y.M.C.A. as well as Debating Society, 
Alumni Association, etc. The College students all 
devote their Sunday afternoons to outside evangel- 
istic work, and all the branches of Y.M.C.A. work 
are well manned and supported. 

There are four schools in the University, viz., 
Arts and Science. Theology, Medicine, and Chinese 
Language and Literature; and Boone Preparatory 
School is a department of the University and under 
its government. 

Since 1911, the date of incorporation, 37 
students have graduated, six of whom are in holy 
orders. 

In January, 1917, Dr. Jackson retired from the 


‘Presidency, and was succeeded by the Rev. A. A. 


GILMAN, B.A. 
At this date the University reported :— 
Foreign professors ... ov oll 


Chinese professors ... 21 
Other Chinese assistants 3 
Students in Divinity 10. 
3 College 54 
Preparatory a 267 


BOONE, WILLIAM JONES, x Wen, one of 
the first missionaries to China of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in America. After graduating 
as M.D. he reached Batavia in 1837, and worked 
among the Chinese there. In 1840 he, removed 
to Macao, and two years later to Amoy, where 
Mrs. Boone died the same year. In 1843 he 
returned to the States, and was consecrated 
missionary bishop for China in 1844. Having 
married again he returned to China in 1845, 
and settled in Shanghai. He was one of the 
committee of Delegates appointed to translate 
the New Testament.. (See Delegates’ Version). 
He was also a delegate for the translation 
of the Old Testament, but, with some others 
of the committee, seceded and began an inde- 
pendent version. In 1852 and in 1857 he again 
visited the United States, and in 1863, on account 
of Mrs. Booner’s health, embarked with her for 
Europe. She died at Suez, and he, returning 
after a few months in Europe, died in Shanghai 
on July 17, 1864. 
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BORAX mat p‘ény sha, oceurs in Anhni and 
Kansu, but more especially in the Jake distriets 
of ‘Tibot. Borax i refined at Canten and in other 
large cities and ia used in glazing crockery an 
scldering metals, and asa flax in reducing the silex 
in glass, enamela, and other vitreous compounds 
There is also a small amount imported. 

Wittsams : Commercial Guide, p. 111. 


BOTANICON SINICUM, a valuable work by 
BrersCunkiper (g.v.), published in three parts, as 
vols, xvi, xv and xxix of the 
N.C. B.R.ALS. 

BOTANY IN CHINA. 

HISTORICAL—CHINESE PERTOD. 

Did the Emperor Suen Nunc gp yt, the celestial 
agriculturist ever exist? And could he be the 
author (s8.c. 2800) of the most ancient Materia 
Medica, the Shén Nung pén ts‘ao ching PRA: 
One thing only is certain, that, is, that from before 
the Christian era there @xisted in China a medical 
plant-colleetion, a classical Pen that is 
probably the Shén Nung pén ts‘ao ching. If it 
wos composed in the time of the Western Han 
(206 b.c.—-25 a.p.), it must contain earlier materials. 
But in order to get from these kinds of writing 
the information which interests us most, that is 
to say, ideas on ethnography, on the condition of 
civilization, etc., what is most important for us 
to know in the first place is the date and the place 
of their composition. However that may be, after 
having been quoted age after age, and then com- 
mented on from our Sth céntury onwards, it lost 
its individuality, since its text is no longer known 
to us except through a work of 1108 a.p., the 
Chéng lei pén ts‘ao RRR ABE. Of the 365 drugs 
enumerated in the Shén Nung pén t&‘ao ching, 
about 240 are plants. ° A good number of them can 
be identified, the same names having persisted up 
to the present day, or else being associated with 
the present-day names by an uninterrupted series 
of commentators. 

The Hrh ya B® He has already the most pusitive 
proofs of antiquity. It would seem to be the 
Lexicon of the Shih ching #§#8 ; it would bring us 
therefore to the beginning of the Chou, 1100 s.c. 
Unfortunately, one might say, it was completed by 
Tza Hsia -- 8, Conrvcius’ disciple, towards 
459 s.c. Moreover, it is written in a style of 
disconcerting moderation. The commentaries of 
Kvo P‘o 3 # a.p. 276324 and of Hsinc Pine 
7 $4 A.D. 932—1010 are indispensable to understand- 
ing it, even slightly. There had been figures 
illustrating the text from very ancient times. One 
series of these illustrations was due to Kuo P‘o; 
but they are lost. The present drawings, 256 in 
number, go back to the Sung dynasty (960—1280 
A.D,) A certain number of them are decipherable ; 
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sore others are wtill of matte help to the wader 


the teak: momery aired ever 


standing «f y are cayue 
ee 

‘The «lumi, Shu chimy, SAI ching, Clem hi, 
Shan hey ching, contain a latye number of tz7— 


of plants, bat not very many @tart data, ion the 


iheaninge Of these names are offen wnewrtadh te 
judge from the varying tranelativna and Uwe 
div tionarios. 

From the Sth eentury #¢. onwards, the 


Chinese Empire expands im every direction ; the 
plants noted hase no longer for botaniete the rane 
attraction as before, More iwnportarit etill, afper 
the adventurous journey of (mane Cutan Qh %, 
139-126 n.c., some foreign plante become meelinmat- 
ied; then the from India ovvrodece 
agricultural products along with Buddhism. The 


story of these importations would be au interewtong 


Pott tons 


one to follow. 

To sum up, of Chinese Botany before the time 
of our Lord, we have valuable indications, but they 
are rather vague, and too scanty. 

Since the Christian era, the interest of Chinese 
botany changes its character; it might certainly be 
said that the number of Pén ts‘ao far surpasses their 
value. - Nothing but compilations and commentaries 
now appear. The following may be mentioned as 
being a little above the general mediocrity: the 
Nan fang ts‘ao mu chuang Ij HAWK which is a 
work of pure Botany, for the southern part of the 
Empire, towards 300 a.p.; the T'ang pén ts‘ao 
fi A. BL, an illustrated work of the T‘ang dynasty, 
between 650 and 670 a.p.; the Chén let pén ts‘ao, 
mentioned above, which preserved for us the 
Shén. Nung pén ts‘ao ching, a.p. 1108; there are 
more than 600 illustrations of plants in the edition 
of 1468 now before the writer; above all, the 
Chiu huang pén. ts‘ao RHA B, a collection of 
plants for use in times of famine or Wild-Plant 
Herbal. Composed at the beginning of the 15th 
century at K‘ai-féng fu, from the indications of 
peasants and farmers, it contains 414 plants, 276 of 
which are now described, it says, for the first time. 
Each plant is not only described, but also drawn, 
and these drawings are fairly accurate. 

Finally we come to the Pén ts‘ao. kang mu, 
A BHA, the great classical Treatise on Medicine 
(a.p. 1596). It is still no more than a compilation, 
illustrated, (one might even ‘say, disfigured) by 
engravings: which are often indecipherable, copies 
or deformations of older engravings. The merit 
of its author, Li Suim-cHen FB, lies in having 
having brought together and preserved what is 
best in its predecessors, and in having given a 
critique of them which is on the whole a fairly 
judicious one. He adds a fair number of 
new plants. There are over 1100 species or forms; 
the drawings number 742. There may also be 
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mentioned the Kuang ch‘iin fang p'u ER W38 
A-D. 1630, fuller, more correct, and, above all, 
better printed than the Pin ts‘ao kang mu, but 
without engravings; and the large Encyclopaedia 
T'u shu chi ch‘éng, FB BW a.v. 1726, in which 
320 books and numerous illustrations are devoted 
to Botany; but this work is again a compilation, 
and from the point of view of science marks no 
rrogreas. On the other hand progress is shown in 
the Chih wu ming shih tu k'ao Bere RBS. 
apd. 1848. The author Wu Cu‘i-sun Ib gives 
us, along with some good personal remarks, about 
1800 drawings, certainly the best that Chinese 
Botany has produced; many are quite original, and 
the descriptions are minute enough to extend to 
the stamens. 

The works on Agriculture ought to be examined 
also; in general, they have the gocd and the bad 
points which we have noted in the various Pén ts‘ao. 
I shall restrict myself to mentioning the Nun 
chéng ch‘uan shu ASB, a.v. 1640, because the 
author is Hstii Kuanc-cn‘1, because it is before the 
writer, and because it is really well done and well 
illustrated. 

We will omit here the books written in recent 
years to introduce western botany into Chinese 
literature ; they open up a new historical phase. 

On the whole, since the Shén Nung pén ts‘ao 
ching up to the present time, Botany has progressed 
slowly, but surely and in a constant manner. Only, 
each author hardly tries to do more than prolong 
for a few steps the furrow at which his predecessors 
have toiled; there is no scientific thought, no 
original imagination, hardly a care for material 
accuracy, no attempt to formulate laws. In spite 
of all, however, we owe gratitude to the Chinese 
naturalists for this continuity of their efforts in a 
single direction. It makes it possible for us to 
follow up the stream of the writings of the past 
and arrive at last at satisfactory conclusions. It 
is thus, to’ take as an example the first of the 
cultivated plants, the origin of which DE CANDOLLE 
find (L’Origine des Plantes cultiveées, 
Paris, 1883, pp. 23 sqq.)—it is thus that in a paper 
on the genus Raphanus given at the Sorbonne in 
1914, M]'s Trovarp-Rionte was able to demonst- 
rate that the races of the Chinese Radish have not 
varied since the 11th century, and that the radish 
of the present day was known in China 500 B.c. 
I may be allowed to add that, according to 
Brerscnnerber (Bot. Sin. ii, p. 39) the name 
t‘u lo pei (lo fe, lo fu) given to the Radish by 
the Hrh ya is too similar to the Mongolian, Tibetan, 
Annamite, and Malayan names (lobin, laopang, 
laphug, lobac) for there not to be a common origin. 
The Persian name turup (turma in Mongolian 
comes from it, it is said,) reminds one remarkably 
of t‘u lo pei. One is tempted to conclude from it, 


tries to 
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a little contrary to BRETSCHNEIDER, not that China 
has given the Radish, with its name, to neighbour- 
ing peoples, but that all the East and the Far East 
have received this vegetable from the West, 
through Persia, or even from Persia. This con- 
clusion coincides fairly exactly with that at which 
DE CANDOLLE arrives (between the Caucasus, Asia 
Minor, and Mesopotamia). [As regards Japan, 
this conclusion ought doubtless to be somewhat 
modified ; for apparently the Japanese language has 
transferred to a slightly different vegetable the 
Chinese name lai /u #§ 4h, in Japanese rai fu ku, 
according to KAEMPFER, Amoen. exot. 823, and in 
common Japanese daikon.] 

BistiocnarHy :— The preceding data are 
nearly all taken from BretTscHNnemer, Botanicon 
sinicum, Part i,. 1882, London; Part ii, 1682; 
Part iii, 1895, Shanghai. A complete Bibliography 
of the subject may be found there. 

EUROPEAN PERIOD 

This period might commence with Marco Poto, 
but let us go on immediately to the 16th century. 
The Portuguese establish themselves at Canton, 
Ningpo, and Chang-chew fu, and then fix themselves 
at Macao; they make known different plants; they 
introduce into their country the mandarin orange 
and the Sarsaparilla (Smilax glabra). 

In 1581 the Jesuits penetrate into China, and 
during more than two centuries carry on at the 
same time the evangelization and the study of the 
Empire, particularly the study of its Natural 
History. Some publish their observations 
(Manrtin1, 1655, Boym, 1655) or those of their 
fellow-workers (KrrcnHer, 1667); many simply send 
to Europe letters, notes, very interesting studies, 
quantities of seeds or some living plants. Their 
names are known, but one must specially note that 
of Father b’INcarvitte, who from Peking and 
Macao sends (1743) to BERNARD DE JUSSIEU a 
collection of 270 species, and also seeds, notes, 
small treatises, and a collection of 4050 Chinese 
drawings relating to Natural History. The series 
closes with a work still considered very important, 
Flora cochinchinensis, by the Father J. DE 
Loureiro, (a Portuguese), Lisbon, 1790, in which 
680 Chinese species especially of Macao, are 
described. 

During this time, the Portuguese, confined to 
Macao, had seen the Dutch and the English 
dispute the Chinese market with them. The 
former, from their Embassies to Peking (1656, 
1666) bring back at any rate good observations 
made in the interior of the Empire; their different 
sojourns in the Pescadores, at Formosa, Canton, 
and in Fukien permit them to perceptibly increase 
our botanical knowledge. Only moderately success- 
ful on the whole in their dealings with China, they 
succeed better in Japan, and this success is of 
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interest to us; for it has meant for us two works 
which for the most part belong to us, Amoenstates 
ereticae by Karsrrea (1712), and Flora japonica 
by the Swede ‘Taunnene (1784). 

With the Enghah expedition of 1701, Chinese 
Botany enters upon a more active phase, thanks to 
James CUNNINGHAM, Whose considerable collections 
from Amoy and the Chusan Islands, published by 
Petiver, Ray, and Pivekenet, came together 
finally into the hands of Snoane, to form the 
nucleus of the British Museum. We may also 
mention the learned Swedish travellers OsnecK, 
Toreen, Ecxesenc, Sranmann (1751 and 1756), 
whose collections were described by LIvNagus. 


At the same time, to make use of the treasures 
roceived, large gardens are organized in England, 
France, Holland, and Russia; Pu. Miter publishes 
in succession his eight editiona of the Gardener's 
Dictionary, the Hortus Kewensas appears in 1789, 
and in 1815 through the pains‘of the two Arrons, 
Lamarck and the Abbé Porrert edit the plants of 
Sonnerat; Curtis’ Botanical Magazine is founded 
in 1786 and has not ceased to appear since; other 
Magazines still, the Bot. Repcesitory, the Bot. 
Register, last for a longer or shorter. time; the 
great florists turn their attention towards China; 
wealthy amateurs cause plants to be gathered at 
their expense and purchase vast collections, BANKS 
and Smiru in England, Devesserr in France. But 
in all this we only touch on the southern part of 
the Empire. 


Northern China is no less favoured than the 
South. Gmexin, Patras, and then Bunce explore 
and describe Mongolia, Ussuri, the environs of 
Peking. Later (1840 and onwards) Tararrnov, 
Maack, Recex, and Maximow1cz continuesthe work, 
especially the two last, Recent with his 7'entamen 
Florae Ussuriensis, Maxrtmowrcz with his Primitiae 
Florae Amurensis and his Decades Plantarum. 
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From their hands, the torch passes into those of | 


PRZEWALSKI and PotaNniIn, who make us acquainted 
with Chinese Turkestan, Dzungaria, Kansu, and 
Korea. 


In 1840, English cannon open China _ to 
European commerce, a result completed by the 
Anglo-French expedition of 1860. A wave of 
enthusiasm then carries botanists in all directions. 
We can mention only some of the hundred of names 
known and honoured in the history of this scientific 
campaign. The labours of Hance, Cnampron, and 
others at Hongkong result in the fine work of 
BentuaM, Flora Hongkongensis (1861) with a 
supplement by Hance (1873),—1056+75 species. 
Fortune (1843--1851) makes us acquainted with 
Kiangsu, Chékiang, Southern Anhui, Fukien. 
Hance again, by himself and with others to whom 
he communicates his ardour, gathers together in 
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42 years (1tA4—1i)}, from all the provinees and 
border hungdomm, 22,000 species, aeowrdiag to hin 
rechoning, (but thin number should be considerably 
The Plantae Dawwlhanoe, of the Abbé 
Davin, edited by FPaawouer (Peiny, Mornpolia, 
Shenm, Kiangei, SeGch‘uan), Commte LOTT mercies, wif 
247 are new. The Abbé Denatay works 
trom Lo to 10H in the esuntry around Tali fa 


reluced) 


which 


(Yorunen) in a dietriet as large as half a Prench 
department; he reveals to ua a whole new fora 
there; he sends to the Musewm of Paria over 


4000 species and more than 200,000 
Avcistise Heswy views with Denavay in Mapes 
in the islands of Hainan and Formosa, and in 
Southern Yunnan. The Abbé Deravay has be- 


queathed his zeal in botany to his colleagues uf 
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the Foreign Missions of Paris, who are evangslining 
Chihli, Ssach‘uan, Kueichou, Yannan, and Eastern 
Tibet. 

The Japanese, who came late to the harvest, 
are distinguished hy the conscientiousness and 
activity of their labours. We might mention 
Tentamen Florae Lutchuensis of Iro and Mart. 
sumuna, the Flora Koreana of Naxat, and other 
publications by the same author, the magnificent 
collection of works of Messrs. Matsumura and 
HayaTa on Formosa, of which 8 volumes have 
appeared, 7 of them being by Mr. Hayata alone, 
containing 215 plates and 3325 species. We must 
also mention, in connection with Korea and 
Formosa, an incomparable collector, Father U. 
Favurre (died 1916). Finally, we get good lists of 
purely Chinese plants from Kiangsu, Chékiang, etc., 
from the hand of Mr. Marsvupa. 

Altogether the writers established in the great 
European museums seem overwhelmed under the 
flood of materials which reach them for description ; 
a large number of plants have not yet been 
published, in spite of the devoted efforts of 
several—HooxkerR, FRANCHET, and now Megnr. H. 
Tfvere. (Bull. Geog.’ Bot., Repertorium of 
Fedde, Flora of Kuetchou; Flora of Yinnan in 
On the other hand, the information 
necessary -for study is scattered in all the 
publications of general Botany, in the Reports of 
the Botanical Societies, in special Reviews for the 
Ferns (e.g. H. Curist), the Mosses (Gal. Paris), 
the Jichens (Abbé Huve,) etc.; and even in the 
Floras of Japan (THUNBERG, SreBoLD, and Zuc- 
CARINI, MIGUEL, FRANCHET and SavaTIER) and of 
Indo-Chine (LecomrTe, Fryet and GAGNEPAIN, etc.), 
and finally in the Prodrome and its sequels, and in 
the great Jndexes (KuNTH, Watprers), etc. To 
direct us through this forest, an invaluable guide 
is the /ndex Florae Sinensis, by -Forses and 
Hems.ey, taken from the Journal of the Linnaean 
Society, London, 1886 to 1905, volumes 23, 26, and 
36; printed separately in 5 volumes. 
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Conclusion. After this wonderful putting forth | was born at Mans on July 18, 1656 and died in 


of efforts, do we know the Chinese Flora’ Not 
yet. The ZJndex Florae Sinensts, after having 
enumerated 6271 Phanerogams, roughly estimates 
those which were then lying hidden in the col- 
lections, and arrives at a minimum total of 12,000 
species. Again, the discoveries of DeLavay and of 
A. Henny were already leading us to suspect what 
Mr. Hayata (Formosa), after Missionaries in Korea 
and western regions, has shown plainly, namely, 
that it is not at all enough to explore, even 
carefully, the country surrounding a few large 
towns, and to pass rapidly through several districts, 
even at the favourable season; there has to be a 
methodical exploration through all districts and at 
different seasons of the year. To that we have 
not yet attained. Let one read in BreTsCHNEIDER 
(Hist. of Fur. Bot. Discoveries, pp. 1077—1090) the 
list, provinee by province, of the collections prior 
to 1898; having finished let one count also that 
there are not more than 25 species mentioned for 
Anhui, and the floral page for Honan is still blank, 
the very province where the principal Chinese 
Pén-ts‘ao were composed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :—  BrrtscHNeiDER: Larly 
European Researches into the Flora of China, 
Shanghai, 1881; Ipn.: MHstory of LEuropean 
Botanical Discoveries tn China, London, 1898; 
Corpigr, Bibliotheca Sintea, col. 442/598, 1498 / 1532, 
5081/86; The works of Messrs. Matsumura and 
Ito, Naxat, and Hayata are published in two 
Reviews : The Botanical Magazine, (Tokyo), Journal 
of the College of Science, Imp. Univ. of Tokyo 
(each article is for sale separately); the cones 
Plantarum Formosanarum is published by. the 
Bureau of Productive Industries, Government of 
Formosa, Taihoku. [E:C4 


BOURBOULON, ALPHONSE DE, born at 
Troves on December 15, 1809, was attached to the 
diplomatic service of France. He was sent as 
Minister-plenipotentiary to China in 1851, and 


again as Envoy-extraordinary in 1859. He retired 
in 1866. 


BOURNE, FREDERICK SAMUEL AUG- 
STUS, was born October 3, 1854. He entered the 
British Consular Service in 1876, and in 1885-6 was 
employed in exploration on the Tonkin border. 
He was called to the Bar in 1890. In 1896 he was 
Consul in charge of the Blackburn Mission (q.v.). 
He was in June 1898 appointed Assistant Judge of 
H.B.M. Supreme Court for China and Korea and 
Judge of High Court at Wei-hai-wei. He was 
made ©.M.G. in 1909. He retired’ in 1915, and 
received the honour of knighthood. 


BOUVET, JOACHIM, one of the five Jesuit 
priests sent to China in 1685 by Lovis XIV. He 
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Peking, June 28, 1730. 

Together with Gersmiton he was instructor m 
mathematics to K‘anc Hs. The Emperor sent him 
to Rome as the bearer of presents, and he returned 
with ten new missionaries, including PRemare. © 
From 1708 to 1715 he was engaged in a survey of 
the Empire, and altogether did some fifty years of 
scientific work in China. He was much honoured 
by the Emperor. His works are, Présent [tat de 
la Chine, en figures gravées par P. Girrart sur les 
dessins apportés au Rot par P. J. Bouvet, Paris, 
1697 ; Portrait historique de l’Empereur de la Chine, 
Paris, 15697. The Library at Le Mans has his 
manuscripts, including a dictionary. 


_BOVIDAE. In N. China and neighbouring 
districts there are fourteen species of this family. 
They will be. found under Yak, Sheep, Goral, 
Serow, Takin, Antelope. 


BOWEN, GEORGE FERGUSON, - Sir, 
G.C.M.G.; Governor of Hongkong from 1883 to 
1885. 


BOWER, HAMILTON, Sir, was born 
September 1, 1858, and entcred the army in 1880. 
While captain in the 17th Bengal Cavalry in 
1891, he made a journey through Tibet from 
north-west to south-east, from Leh to Batang. 
He thus explored at least eight hundred miles of 
country that no western traveller had visited 
before, most of it over 14,000 feet high. From 
Batang he went to Shanghai and then back to 
India by sea, reaching Simla twelve and a half 
months after leaving it. This journey is recorded 
in the Geographical Journal, I, 1893, and also in 
the book he published in 1894 under the title Diary 
of a Journey across Tibet. 

It was on this journey that he discovered the 
important manuscript since known as The Bower 
Manuscript (q.v.). 

H[e was accompanied by Dr. W. G. THonorp 
who made a botanical collection. He found one 
flowering plant at a height of 19,000: feet, the 
highest known. 

He received the Founder’s Medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society. He took part in the China 
Expedition of 1900, and was commandant of the 
British Peking Legation Guard from 1901 to 1906. 

In 1910 he was made C.B. and K.C.B. in 1912. 

BOWER MANUSCRIPT, some writings on 
birch-bark, obtained by Bower in 1890 at Kucia 
in Chinese Turkestan.. They are in Sanskrit, and 
consist chiefly of proverbs and medicinal lore. 
The date of them is supposed to be earlier than 
500 a.p. Such leaves of birch-bark had already 
been obtained by Dutreum pe Rains, among 
whose papers they were found after his murder. 
These discoveries led to Stetn’s explorations. 
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The Manuscript has been published in fae- 
simile with a translation, by the Archeologieal 
Survey of India. See below, 

Hornnie: The Bower Manuscript, Caleutta, 
1803; Lanspenn : Chinese Central Ama, Horne : 
Assatic Suctety of Bengal Journal, 1891. 


BOWRA, EDWARD CHARLES, was born in 
Kent, England, in October, 1841. After a short 
experience in a government office in London (which 
Appointinent, one of the earliest obtained on the 
throwing open of the Civil Service to public com. 
petition, ho relinquished in order to serve as a 
volunteer in the Foreign Legation in GanrpaLpi's 
campaign for the liberation of Italy) he came to 
China in May, 1863 to join the Chinese Maritime 
Customs, under the appointment of Mr. H. N. Lay, 
then Inspector General. Learning Chinese with 
facility, he was sent by Mr. (Sir) R. Hart as 
English interpreter and secretary with Taotai Prin 
Cu‘un’s mission to the various countries of Europe 
in 1866. A diary of this mission was published by 
the Taotai in Chinese. On his:return he became 
Interpreter-in-charge of the Customs in Canton in 
1807; Acting Commissioner at Ningpo 1868-70; 


Acting Commissioner at Canton 1870-2; Com- 
missioner at Canton 1872. In 1873 he went 
to Vienna as a member of the Chinese 


Commission to the Vienna Exhibition of that 
year, receiving the Austrian order of the Iron 
Crown. He died suddenly on October 15, 1874, 
while in England on leave, A Chinese student, 
a man of wide literary and historical culture, a keen 
student of Natural History, especially Botany, and 
a brilliant writer, during his comparatively short 
career in China he contributed a number of valuable 
articles on Chinese subjects. Among them are 
The Manchu Conquest of Canton; The. National 
Monuments at Yuishan; The Liu Family, or Canton 
during the period of the Five Dynasties; Su 
Tung-po; Hainan (China Review, 1872-4); a trans- 
lation of a portion of the Hung Lou Méng (China 
Magazine 1869); and an Index Plantarum, sinice 
et latine, in Dootrrrie’s Vocabulary and Handbook, 
vol. ii. His report on the trade of Ningpo for 1869 
ranks almost as a classic in that branch of literature. 

BRETSCHNEIDER : History of Huropean Botanical 
Discoveries in China. 


BOWRING, JOHN, Sir, was Governor of 
Hongkong, H.B.M. Plenipotentiary and Chief 
Superintendent of Trade from April 13, 1854 to 
May 5, 1859. He was born at Exeter, October 17, 
1792. He was first engaged in commerce, became 
known as a linguist, turned to literature and was 
the first editor of the Westminster Review. He 
was employed by the Government in various ways, 
received from Gréningen in Holland the honorary 
degree of Doctor literarum humaniorum, entered 
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Parlement, and, having had money loases was 
Klad to accept in January, 19, the Conenlehip 


at Canton. Bemyg home on furlough in T6855 he 


was knighted and appointed Governor of Hungkong 


in Kuccenmen to Sur Groner os was. 

In 1855, with the help of Mr. Hauny Pannna, 
he succeeded ino making a commercial treaty with 
The of  traimng and 
supplying the nervice with student interpreters is 
due to him. In LOA he went north to the Ter ho 
in @ vain attempt to open direct communication 
with the Court. He had to deal with the rabidly 
anti foresgn Yeu, Governor of Canton, and couid 
make no impression, though he saved Canton 
from the T‘ai P‘ing rebels by sending a force 
nominally to protect the foreigners in the city. 
Sir Joun had the case of the Arrow lorcha (q.v.) 
to manage in 1656. In the which 
ensued the foreigners in Hongkong had a very 
unpleasant time, the poisoning of the bread from 
the bakery of An Lum (q.v.) being one incident 
in the troubles. Sir Joun was violently blamed 
in Parliament and was replaced as Plenipotentiary 
by Lord, Excrx. Throughout the slow war the 
unrest and insecurity in Hongkong continued, and 
the journalistic scarrilities of the Friend of China 
and the Daily Press made bitter the life of the 
government : both editors went to jail, but Hong- 
keng got a bad reputation in England. Sir Joun 
also suffered greatly through conflicts with the 
Counal and with law officers, and had much 
anxiety over the finances of the Colony, and though 
in five years he doubled the revenue he could not 
make it equal.the expenditure. To decrease crime 
he proposed to license the gambling houses, but 
the Government in England would not allow it. 
Piracy was unusually common during his adminis- 
tration, as was natural, because of the Arrow war 
and the T‘ai P‘ing rebellion. 

He was not a popular Governor, and was 
much reviled by the press at his departure. On 
returning home he spent a quiet life, and died 
80 years old on November 23, 1872, at Exeter 
where he was born. 

Erret : Zurope in China. 

BOXERISM. This is the name given to the 

anti-foreign disorders of 1900. The 
The Cult. organizers called themselves #34 , 
The Public-Spirited Harmonious Band. By others 
the band was called + BE, Bandits, or 4% AW &, 
The Public-Spirited Harmonious Boxers, so termed 
from the boxing antics that distinguished it. The 
fraternity was a revival of an association long exist- 
ing and never wholly extinct in Shantung, which 
had its rise in political unrest. What had been 
under a ban for long was officially recognised and 
welcomed in 1900, under the title of Volunteers. 
They received help from Government funds. 
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BOXERISM 
. Once started, and officially en- 
E _ couraged, the Boxer movement spread | 


with great rapidity. As it developed 
it gathered strength from certain magical ideas 
that possessed the members. Some youths were 
found to be susceptible to charms, and were 
sedulously trained. These were taught certain 
gibberish, and by continuous mutterings of their 
incantations they became initiated (j@ Z#) until 
finally they were under the spell ( E?#:). These magic 
arts stirred the popular fervour, so that the people 
in many parts lost their mental balance, and came 
under the sway of wild delusions. Especially did 
the mysterious and miraculous workings of the Red 
Lamp Society ($0488) confirm the magic powers 
of the initiated, and increase the waves of terror 
and inspiration that passed over the people. This 
Society was started by a woman; and young girls 
wearing red trousers and girdles joined it in great 
numbers. By means of hypnotism, administered 
to a youth, whole bands reaped spiritual benefits, 
and divine powers descended. Millions of spirit- 
soldiers came to encamp with the faithful. Then 
the inspired came to believe they were endued with 
qualities that gave them immunity from dangers, 
and made them invulnerable to bullets. These ideas 
were assiduously diffused; and the superstitious 
people readily succumbed to these wily arts, so 
that generally the whole of North China became 
infected. The minds of men were disturbed and 
awed by the conceived proximity of spiritual 
powers. 

Further, the people attributed to foreigners 
the possession cf similar powers. Hence it was 
commonly believed that these spiritual agents did 
much mischief to China. Under the guise of 
human beings they bought up the cereals of the 
land, and paid a good price for them, in silver 
ingots. The cereals were whisked away and the 
ingots became ashes. The land was under a cloud 
of terrifying superstitions which in pagan countries 
is & necessary concomitant of rebellious movements. 

Whether the movement was instigated by the 
government, or arose independently of it, is not 
quite clear : but this. much is plain, that the move- 
ment was Jed to rely on Imperial favour and 
protection; and a Prince became its President. 
The Government in turn was emboldened, by the 
rise of such a powerful instrument, to try con- 
clusions with the foreigners, and drive them out 
of the country. But it did not wholly rely on the 
Boxers. It had a fairly well equipped army. 
Prepared thus materially and magically the Govern- 
ment and the people of North China embarked on 
a hazard that was momentous and daring. They 
proposed to challenge the world. 


It is difficult to trace fully the causes 
Cause. 
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may be concluded that the sources of irritation had 
been in existence for years; and that the more 
recent political events and foreign aggressions com- 
bined to stir the Chinese to this action: they, on 
their part, being ignorant, conservative and bigoted. 

Some of the indirect causes may be found in 
the pressure and encroachments of strong nations, 
who, through the discovery of steam, were breaking 
down the distances of past times. The wars of 
1842 and 1860: the Japanese conquest of Korea : 
the French war of 1884; these all had left a root 
of bitterness. The introduction of the new learn- 
ing; of telegraph wires; of religion supported by 
the sword, and the establishment of churches, called 
chiao, (a term most objectionable to the Chinese 
mind), disturbed the easy routine of officialdom, 
and created alarm in the minds of the Confucian- 
ists, who held in great esteem their own doctrine 
of civilization. This may be seen in the virulent 
Hunan tracts, and the constant hostility of the 
literati.. Thoughtless discussions about the par- 
tition of China, the race for concessions, for 
mining rights, and railway building perplexed and 
disgusted the Chinese and helped the growth of 
hostile feelings. 

Some of the more direct and immediate causes 


| were the Sino-Japanese war; the seizure of Port 


that led to such a challenge. But it | yield to these constant foreign demands. 
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Arthur (1895): the occupation of Kiaochow, and 
the menace to Shantung from a military despotism 
that paid very little regard to the feelings of the 
people: the proximity of the Germans to the 
Taoist settlement on the Lao Shan in Chi Mi ( §) %) 
which aroused the fraternity to carry on a pro- 
paganda which became widespread against the 
foreigner: the coup d’état in 1898: the internal 
movement towards reform, as seen in the Reform 
Edicts of 1898; were some of the more signa) and 
distinctive acts that combined to bring about such 
a state of anger, uncertainty and perplexity as to 
lead finally to war. These fires had been smoulder- 
ing for long as might be gathered from sporadic 
anti-foreign riots. The people also, in many cases, 
were getting dissatisfied with the state of their 
own government and wanted a change. The Sibyl 
was whispering that the years and the dynasty 
were full. Further the prevailing distress from 
famines and drought was a factor. 
The object was complex. (a) Un- 
doubtedly the chief aim of the move- 
ment was to expel the foreigners and stamp out 
foreign religion, (RpMUR I, Protect the country and 
destroy the foreigner became the motto. It was 
at first only intended to terrorize foreigners and 
convince them that China was no place for them. 
Such men as Li Pinc-Hftnc #9Qj, Hsia Tune 
GH, and Kana I fj %}, were strongly in sympathy 
with such ideas. They were no longer willing to 
Thei 


Aim. 
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ideas were patriotic and they were enraged by 
foreign dictation. (b) But there were other factors 
which must not be forgotten, There were diverse 
intorests and factions in the State, These were : 
(i) an attempt by the revolutioninta to discredit 
the Manchus. (11) Dynastic and Clan factions. 
It was the aim of some to oust Kuano Hau from 
the throne, and the name of the substitute was 
Pu Tsun 794, son of Princo Tuvan (President 
of the Boxers). 

The murder of Rev. 8S. M. Brooxs 
(December 31, 1899), and certain 
bellicose Ecdiets (1899) blaming the 
Governors for supineneas in past 
years, and exhorting them to more watchful atten. 
tion against foreign aggression, indicated disturbed 
and unsettled conditions. Letters early in 1900 
from missionaries and others warned the Legations 
of impending danger. It is clear the Ministers did 
not apprehend the gravity of the situation. They 
totally failed to see the significance of the first 
coup d’état of 1898, or of the second, of January, 
1900, when the Emperor was deposed: and they 
seemed to ignore the transfer of Yi Hs1en (tho 
Governor responsible for the murder of Brooks) 
from Shantung to Shansi. This practical acquie- 
scence gave courage to the infatuated reactionaries, 
and weakened the authority of the pacific party ; 
at the same time the difficulties of British arms 
in S. Africa did not pass unnoticed ; the reaction- 
aries were not slow in drawing certain inferences, 
as that, if a few farmers could win victory over 
a great power, it was not impossible to hope for 
a victory for the Chinese. Further, the transfer of 
Tune Fu-ns1anc from Kansu to Pel ing was signifi- 


Symptoms 
of the 
Outbreak. 


cant. At a feast in San-yiian, Shensi, Tuno said 


that he was on his way to exterminate nations. 
Thus more than a year before the outbreak an 
impression was made that China was preparing 
for war. 


The 
Originators, 


It is not quite clear who were res- 
ponsible for the movement. It is 
almost certain that the Government 
had a share in it, though it is difficult to state 
precisely how far it intended to go. Possibly the 
authorities at first saw only an opportunity in 
Boxerism to, further their hazy intentions. Yet it 
cannot be said that they acted without popular 
support, for the people of Shantung in particular 
were enraged by German militarism and the voz 
populi gave strong encouragement to the Govern- 
ment to-carry out its own purposes. Thus confident 
of national support, and having made the prelimin- 
ary preparation, the Government drifted towards 
war without definite declaration. It must however 
be remembered that the better informed and cooler 
brains amongst the Chinese, led by Kuanc Hsii, 
opposed such a mad policy, clearly foreseeing the 


clan and dynastic dissensions. 
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dinastrous resulta, This waa evident at the Imperial 
Coune:) called by the Emprean Dowager for opinion 
and decimen, when anne advice was rejected fur a 
policy of adventure. 
The Since 1806 there had been uwnarehy 
Outbreak 39 the Lmperial Council] Horn 
Peking and party wiehed to overthrow Kvawo 
Tientsin. 
movement and opponed the attempt to make Pov 
Tsavn the trae successor of T'exe (oni fj yy. ‘The 
internal discussion wan skilfully muppremed by 
creating hatred against the Christian. For the 
anti foreign rivts were undoubtedly engineered by 
‘Thus the political 
struggle was forgotten for the in the 
popular cry of ‘' away with the followers of the 
foreigner."’ 

It was the severe persecution of the Christians 
in the South of the Metropolitan Province that 
induced the crisis and determined the issues. The 
Christians were accused of turning away the favour 
of the gods, a calamity resulting in famine and 
distress. Soldiers and Boxers fraternised. Foreign- 
ers were warned to leave Peking. Servants 
and helpers deserted. On May 28 the railway 
between Peking and Pao-ting was destroyed, the 
engineers being bravely rescued by M. and Mme. 
Cuamot. Others fled to Tientsin, some being killed 
on the way; seventeen missionaries remaining in 
Pao-ting were massacred on June DO and July 1 
As things were looking serious in Peking a composite 
foreign guard of 340 men arrived (May 31); on 
June 2 two members of the 8.P.G. were murdered 
in Chihli. On June 6 an edict was issued pro- 
claiming protection to Christians but it was without 
avail because insincere. The country was seething 
with disaffection and foreigners had difficulty in 
getting to the safety of Peking. On the 10th of 
June Prince Tuan, head of the Boxers, became 
chief of the Foreign Office. 

The Great Powers prepared to meet the 
emergency. On the 10th Admiral Szymoup left 
Tientsin with a composite force of 1800; but on 
June 24th he was completely cut off, and though 
only 25 miles away from Peking was compelled 
to cut his way back to Tientsin where he arrived 
on the 26th, being helped by a small Russian force 
which had gone to his relief. 

Events were moving rapidly, and the position 
was getting more critical, as was seen by the 
murder of the Japanese Chancellor of Legation 
SucryaMA on June llth. Tane’s soldiers persecuted 
Christians during these days and thousands were 
hounded to death. On the 13th the Austrian Leg- 
ation, etc., was destroyed. It was about this date 
that the Imperial Clan Council, already mentioned, 
met and decided on a policy, the warlike clans 
voting for war a /’outrance and carrying their 


(ine 


Man, another was hontile to much a 


rormenit 
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point, in face of the wise advice of cautious and 
experienced statesmen. Hs CHING-CH‘ENG F¥ Ri 
Yuan Crane #§ #2. Hsii Yune1 Al 
and Lien Yuan i 7¢. were put to death for 
opposing this policy. The die being cast, Yuna Lu 
&% gk, was ordered (June 21) to bring in his 
troops to attack the Legations, Baron von Kerriz2 
having been murdered the previous day. 
were issued ( June 20-25 ) ordering the indiscrimin- 
ate extermination of all foreigners: but until the 
capture of the Taku Forts ( June 17) no declara- 
tion of war had been made, and this action led tho 
Chinese to put the onus of war on the Powers. 
The capture of the forts relieved the serious pres- 
sure on Tientsin, which had been severely attacked 
and bombarded by Chinese troops. The Arsenal 
was captured on July 11th by the Allies, and the 


city on the 14th. The relieving force arrived in Tien- 


tsi. on the 18th and organized the relief of Peking. 
The refugees were centred, in (a) the British 
Legation, (473 civilians and a garrison of 400 
men, with 2700 converts and 400 servants in the 
adjoining compound Su-wang fu): (b)_ the 
Pei T‘ang or North Cathedral, (three or four 
thousand converts under the leadership of Bishop 
Faviee helped by 40 French and German marines). 
In these two centres the beleaguered organized 
themselves, and withstocd the half-hearted assaults 
of the Chinese, from June 20 until relieved at 
3 p.m. August 14th by a force under General 
GASELEF. 

Yuan SwIn-K‘AI maintained order 
in Shantung by a ruthless treatment 
of the Boxers. Foreigners escaped 
to points of safety, but many native Christians 
were massacred and much property destroyed. 

Shansi, where Yu Hsien was governor, suffered 
most. Fire and sword reigned here, Yu Hsien 
himself taking part in killing the Catholic and 
Protestant missionaries, to the number of fifty-one, 
in his Yamén on July 9th and 11th. Some parties 
were able to escape from the South, but through 
much suffering : others were killed on the roads: 
some wandered in the mountains until the storm 
blew over. Over sixty foreigners were killed in 
the province, besides those already mentioned as 
massacred in T‘ai-yiian fu. But a party of fifteen 
escaped from Kalgan across the Gobi desert 
and reached safety in Irkutsk. Native Christians, 
Protestant and Catholic, suffered cruelly, a great 
number being put to death. 

Foreigners in Honan escaped but not without 
many difficulties. Tao Mu and Tuan Fano gave 
protection to foreigners and native Christians in 
Kansu and Shensi, though the Boxers were active 
here too. 

There were murders here and there in the 
Central and Southern Provinces, the most notorious 


The 
Provinces. 


Edicts | 
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being the massacre of Mr. D. B. Tuomson and 
patty, eleven people, in Chi-chou fu on July 21—24. 
CuanGc Cuia-tuNnG and Liv K‘un-1 in compact with 
the British Consuls did much to control matters 
and keep the peace in these parts, 

The proximity of Japan did much towards 

quelling Boxer activity in Manchuria, yet there 
was much disturbance and foreigners escaped with 
difficulty. Bishop GUILLON was massacred in 
Mukden, and others in other parts. Many Christ- 
ians suffered. ‘The Boxer outbreak in Newchwany 
was easily suppressed by the Russians (August 4). 
The Chinese attack on Blagovestchensk (July 18) 
was met with savage retaliation. 
The court fled on August 14th : the 
wife of Kuana Hsia being first forced 
to commit suicide. It travelled vta T‘ai-yiian fu. 
That it endured much suffering may be seen from 
the Edict giving the Imperial apologia to the world 
(February 14, 1901). The Emperor says ‘‘ on the 
journey between Chang-ping and Hsien-hua, I 
attended the Empress-Dowager in ragged cotton 
clothing, and we were not able to get so much as 
a bowl of congee.’’ Prince Cutne and Li Hune- 
CHANG were appointed to negotiate with the out- 
raged Powers. Sir E. Sarow (from Japan) changed 
places with Sir C. MacDonatp. Li had moved for 
peace earlier and asked the good offices of the 
Japanese Emperor without result. A message from 
the Emperor to President McKinsey on the 23rd 
July asking his help met with a similar fate. 

The Allied armies tovk possession of Tientsin 
and Peking and the adjoining districts. At first 
many of the soldiers of the composite body acted 
in a brutal and licentious way. Men, women and 
children were outraged and murdered and cities 
looted. ‘‘ The once crowded Peking is a desert 
and the first few days of foreign occupation have 
seen much that need not have occurred, and will 
certainly be regretted.” (Sir R. Hart). Some 
toreigners came to the captured districts for loot : 
a most disgraceful episode. 

Count von WALDERSEE arrived on September 21 
to assume the post of Commander-in-chief of the 
Allied Forces. Punitive expeditions were sent to 
Pao-ting fu’ where the Treasurer and Tartar-General 
were executed and others punished. Part of the 
wall was destroyed and reparation for outrages was 
exacted. The expedition destined for T‘ai-yiian fu 
went no further than the Niang-Tza@ Kuan pass, on 
the borders of Shansi. The U.S. Minister with 
justice protested against the military action of 
Count Wa.persee round Peking. 

Tentative proposals for the withdrawal of 
troops were made by Russia and the United States, 
but Great Britain refused assent until satisfactory 
terms were arranged. ‘Finally a protocol was 
signed on September 7, 1901. The more important 


Retribution. 
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items were (a) an indemnity of 459 millions of taels ; 
to be amortized in 39 years. Interest to be 4%, 
nnd the tael to be reckoned @ 3/  (b) An embargo 
placod on the importation of arma, and the rumpen 
sion of all examinations for five years. (¢) Punish 
mont of principal culprits; and special envoys to 
be sent to Berlin and Japan. (d) Cemeteries that 
had been desecrated were be teatored, and 
cestitution of houses and goods was to be made. 
(e) The Legation quarters were to be isclated and 
the Taku Forts razed. (f) Guards were to remain 
in Poking and keep the right of way to the coast. 
(g) Hortatory Edicts were to be published widely ; 
and Commercial treaties to be amended. (h) A new 
Foreign Office was to be established. 

These terms were accepted on December 27 and 
the Court returned to Peking on January 7th, 1901. 

Local indemnities were paid : but the Protest- 
ant Church refused any indemnities for the lives 
lost. In lieu of this it was agreed in Shansi to 
establish a University on Western linea, to be main- 
tained by the authorities, and under joint control 
for ten years at the annual cost of taels 50,000. 
The buildings were an additional charge. 

Yu Hsren; Prince Cnvane; Cn'1 Hsi; Hs 
CH‘ING-HSUBH were executed. Kane I; Cuao Hsu 
cn1ao; Yinc Nien were ordered to commit suicide. 
Others like Yu Lv committed suicide without the 
command. 


to 
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BOY, the term commonly used by foreigners 
in China to denote the man-servant who waits at 
table, etc., not coolie or cook. Cy. the French 
use of garcon. 


BOYM, MICHEL, | is Pu Mi-ké, a Jesuit 
missionary, born in Poland in 1612. He reached 
Tonkin in 1645, thence went to Hainan and in 
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165) to Kiangsi, where he made several converts 
at the compt of the fupitive Ming wha poet ot Yuro La 
The recently baptiond prince aud Comtteerree 
(g°) the enperas pon charged tte with letters 
to the Pope, and he reached Venine towards the 
ond of 1602. very iffieralt 
aid 1t was hot till Desemiber 1655 that he 


Hia hittin «wae o 


one, 


received offverm] answern fren J cag ee ALLX AS LN 
VIII. A few months later he embarked at Liston 
with @ight oon paniona, five of whem died during 
the journey. He reached Tonkin to find the 


affasts of the Ming dynasty in & hopelens suate ; 
but in his anxiety to be faithful to bie mitevon he 
plunged into ‘Tonkin to reach Kuange by land ; 
he was, bry 
exertions and he died on the Kuangsi border, 
August 22, 1659. 

Hie made a word for word Latin translation of 
the Nestorian Monument inscription in 1653, which 
was published in 1657 by Kimcner in China 
Illustrata. His acquaintance with Chinese was, 
however, not as good as was necessary for such 
a task. 

Ilis writings include Flora Sinensis, published 
in Latin at Vienna in 1656. A French translation 
of it is given in THevenor’s Pelatiyn deg Voyages, 
1696. In the Vienna edition there is also 6 
picture of part of the Nestorian Monument. He 
also translated a work on medicine, giving a list 
of 289 Chinese drugs. The manuscript had to 
pass through Batavia, and the name of the Jesuit 
translator was there removed. The work was 
published with other stolen matter by ANDRE 
Creer at Frankfort in 1682. 

Remusat : Nouveaux Mélangee Asiatiques, vol. 
ii; Havret: La Stéle Chrétienne de Si-ngan-fu, 
Part 2, p. 301. 
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BRACHYPODINAE, a Sub-family of the 
Crateropodidae, containing the Bulbuls. Pycnono- 
tus sinensis Gam. ; China to the valley of the Yellow 
River. P. formosae; Formosa. P. tatvanus STY¥AN ; 


Formosa. P. hainanus Sw.; Hainan. P. zanthor- 
rhous ANDERSON; S. China. P. atrinapallws 
Vremiot; S. China. P. burmanicus SHARPE; 


Yiinnan. Otocompsa jocosa L.; Kuangtung. 0. 
flaviventris Tick.; Yunnan. Hemirus castanonotus 
SwinHoE; Hainan. H. canipennis SEEBOHM; 
Fukien, Kuangtung. H. flavala Hopes. ; Yunnan. 
Tole polti Swinu. ; Fukien, Kuangtung. Hypsipetes 
amaurote? Temm.; Chékiang. H. leucocephalus 
Gu.; S. China. H. concolor Burr; Yunnan. 
H. nigerrimus Govutp; Formosa. H. perniger 
Swinn.; Hainan. Criniger pallidus SwINe. ; 
Hainan. C. henrici Ovst.; Yannan. C. grtsetceps 
Hume; Ytnnan. Chloropsis lazulina Swrnu. ; 
Hainan, Fukien. C. hardwicktii J. & S.; Yunnan. 
C. aurifrong Temm.; Yinnan. Spizixus semitorques 


BRIDGES 


Swinu.; S. China to the Yangtze. S. canifrons 
BiyTH; Yunnan. 
Davip et Ovstaret: Les Oiseaux de la Chine, 


Pycnonotidés, Phyllornitidés. 


BRACHYPTERYGINAE, a Sub-family of the 
Crateropodidae according to the Fauna of India. 
The following Shortwings and Robins belonging to 
this group are found in China and Formosa. 

Brachypteryz sinensis and B. carolinae in N.W. 
Fukien; &. cruralis in Yinnan; B. goodfellows in 
Formosa. Larvivora obscura in Kansu; LD. davidi 
in Ssich‘uan, T‘aipei shan (Ch‘inling); Z. ruficeps 
in T‘aipei shan (Ch‘inling); Z. cyane in N. China 
to the Lower Yangtze and probably in W. China; 
L. sibilans in 8.E. China, going north in summer : 
it breeds in Saghalien. 


BRAHMA. See Fan Wang. 
BRANCHES, EARTHLY. See Cycle. 


BRAND, ADAM, secretary of the Ipss 
Embassy to China in 1693. See /des. 


BRAVES. Properly Chinese soldiers bear- 
ing the character 3 (brave) on their coats behind ; 
but often used by foreigners of any Chinese 
soldiers. 


BREDON, ROBERT EDWARD, Sir, was 
born in Ireland on February 4, 1846. He first 
entered the army, but retired in 1873, and joined 
the Chinese Customs service. He was Deputy 
Inspector-General from 1898 to 1908, then Acting 
Inspector-General till 1910. The Chinese appoint- 
ea him to a Board of Customs, but in deference 
to the wishes of the British Government he with- 
drew. He was present in the siege of the 
J.egations, 1900. His honours include K.C.M.G. 
(1904) and many from foreign powers. He grad- 
uated at Dublin as M.A. and M.B. 


BREMER, JAMES JOHN GORDON, Sir, 
was born in 1786 and, like his father and grand- 
father, entered the navy. After seeing a good 
deal of service elsewhere he reached Hongkong 
June 21, 1840, and had the naval command of the 
Expedition to China after Admiral Extior retired, 
and before the arrival of Sir Witt1aM PARKER, 
that is, through the greater part of 1840-41. He 
received the honours of C.B. (1815), K.C.H. (1836), 
and K.C.B. (1841). In September, 1849, he became 
rear-admiral, but died on February 14, 1850. 


BRETSCHNEIDER, EMILE VASILIE- 


VITCH, born at Riga (?) in 1833, died at Pet- 
rograd in 1901. He was Doctor to the Russian 


Legation in Peking from 1866 to 1883, retiring 


in 1884. 

His writings both on botany and geography 
are extremely valuable. His Botanicon Sinicum, 
which first appeared in.the Journal of the Royal 
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Asiatic Society, N. C. Branch, is a standard work. 
Most of his writings are in English. A list of them 
is given in the 7'‘oung Pao, 1901, p. 195. The 
more important and accessible are as follows :— 
Ta-T's‘in-kuo 7M. Chinese Recorder, III; 
On the knowledge possessed by the Ancient Chinese 
of the Arabs, etc., London, 1871; Ueber das Land 
Fu-Sang, Yokohama, 1876; Elucidations of Marco 
Poxo’s T'ravels in North-China, drawn from Chinese 
Sources. By the ARCHIMANDRITE PALLADIUS. 
(Journal N.C.B.R.A.S., X, pp. 1-54; Notes 
on Chinese Mediaeval Travellers to the West, 
Shanghai, 1875; Notices of the Mediaeval Geo- 
graphy and History of. Central and Western Asia, 
London, 1876; Chinese Intercourse with the Coun- 
tries of Central and Western Asia during the 15th 
century, (China Review, vols. iv, v); Mediaeval 
Researches from Eastern Aetatic Sources, London, 
1888 ; Archaeological and Historical Researches on 
Peking and its Environs, Shanghai, 1876; Larly 
European Researches into the Flora of China, 
Shanghai, 1881; Botanicon Sinicum.—Notes on 
Chinese Botany from Native and Western Sources, 
London, 1882; History of European Botanical Dis- 
coveries in China, London, 1898; On the Study 
and value of Chinese Botanical Works, Foochow, 
1870 ; Map of China, St. Petersburg, 1898; 1900. 


BRICK TEA is prepared in Central China by 
softening leaves, twigs and dust of tea with boiling 
water and then pressing the mass together into 
bricks. It is much used in Mongolia, Siberia and 
Tibet, not only for preparing a beverage, but also 
as a medium of exchange. It has the advantage 
of being easy to handle and transport. 


BRIDGES. Since the character @% liang, a 
bridge or beam, includes water and wood in its 
composition, it has been assumed to prove that the 
earliest bridges were of wood. This would only 
be valid if the character were in its original form. 

Bridges in China are of great variety in 
material and construction, There are stone bridges 
of slabs laid on uprights, or with arches of various 
shapes ; wooden ones, simple planks laid on supports 
of wood or stone, or arcade bridges, frequently 
found in western China, with double or triple 
roofs ; pontoon bridges ; bamboo suspension bridges, 
planks laid on bamboo ropes of perhaps four inches 
diameter ; iron suspension bridges, planks on iron 
chains; and Tibetan or Himalayan bridges of a 
single rope of twisted bamboo, one end higher 
than the other, across which gravity takes the 
traveller holding on to a pulley or slider. A good 
description of these last is given by Warp. 

A few bridges of note may be mentioned. The 
Lu kou ch‘iao BRA HR (ch‘iao being bridge) across 
the Hun river, ten miles west of Peking, is called 
by foreigners the Marco Poro bridge, because 
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that traveller mentions it. It was later deweribed, 
but with curious differences, by Le Coser and by 
MaGattians. It waa first built in 1189 and rebuilt 
by Keane Hat. (See Yo.e's Maree Polo, Vol it) 

The Polam Bridge near Chang chou fu {@ Mf 
in|Fukion iv famous, It in over BOO feet long 
(Lavt.z) or about 2,000 feet (Paris). Seme of 
the stones are of immense size, one being Beventy 
feet long by five wide and four thick, ita weight 
being estimated at 107 tonsa. It dates hack to 1200, 
and is one of the few ancient works in China, Ite 
Chinese name is //u tu chao PRAM, Tiger ferry 
bridge, or Chiang tung chao YW, ast of the 
river bridge, This is according to Piitvuies, but 
elsewhere the name is given as /”*u wen 


iW iFi4G, which has given rise to the foreign name. 


ch ane 


Other noted bridges are the Wan shou ch'iao — 


DAREHG. at Foochow, and some marble bridges at 
the Wan shou Shan Summer Palace near Peking. 

It is recorded that the Yellow River was first 
spanned by a bridge in B.c. 257 by the Ch'in State, 
on what is still the high road between T‘ung-chou fu 
and P‘u-chou fu, near the end of the river’s south- 
ward coursé between Shensi and Shansi. 


Davies: Yanan; Jounston : Prom Peking 
to Mandalay; Warp: The Land of tie Blue 
Poppy; Curia Review, vol. xxii: Bridges, 


Pnitirps : Z“oung Pao, vol, v. 


BRIDGMAN, ELIJAH COLEMAN, #74 x 
born in the United States in 1801, the first 
American missionary to China, was sent by the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, and reached Canton in 1829. Two years 
later he founded The Chinese Repository and 
managed it till 1847. He was first President of 
the North China Branck of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1857-59. His chief work in Chinese was 
the translation, in collaboration with Rev. M. L. 
CULBERTSON, of the New Testament. 

He died at Shanghai in November, 1861. 


BRIDGMAN, JAMES GRANGER, a relat- 
ive of Dr. E. C. Brmcman, who arrived in 
Hongkong in 1844 as a missionary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions... He died in less than seven years, at 
the end of 1850, after attempted suicide. He 
succeeded Dr. BripGMaN as editor of the Chinese 
Repository for eighteen months, and he published 
a translation of Premare’s Notitia Linguae Sinicae 
(Canton, 1847). 


BRINJAL, Solanum melongena, the egg-plant, 
found throughout China. 


BRISTLES %§#% Chu tsung. There is a large 
trade in pigs’ bristles, mostly with Great Britain, 
France, and the U.S.A. The chief producing dis- 
tricts are Tientsifi (20,000 piculs); Chungking 
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6. & F. BIBLE SOCIETY 


(Pele, 16 16,000); and Nankew (I’ele 15490), The 
iit five itehes long afer 
T bey shold be thick ated 
wiry, long and of pare colour, preferably white In 


beet bristles are 


trimining and burvedl ony 


the region west of Chungking, where the trace haw 
made yreat strides, there are wiih pg, 
whieh wupyply the leet briethes in the maraet “The 
collecting seaaen ie from November to April, bre 


mar y 


thes being soft and useless for manufmturing un 
the hot months Kueichou provinee and Manchuria 
alew supply the market, which is capable of exten 
the 
necessity for careful preparation and grading. The 
bristles from South China are inferior, Many 
cleaning: factories are in existence in the large 
centres of tho trade. Exportation: 1914, Pcls. 
60,000. Tis. 4,440,000; 1915, Peis. 68,000 Tis. 
4,875,000: In 1916 it was Pcls. 62,787, Tls. 5,534,684. 


mon if the suppliers would but reoognine 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
“he, has ite chief headquarters in London, and ite 
China headquarters in Shanghai, with sub-agencies 
at Canton, Hankow, Tientsin, Chéngtu, Yunnan fu, 
Tsi-nan fu, Kalgan and Mukden. 

The first work done by the Society for China 
was to assist in printing the first two Chinese 
translations of the Bible made by Protestant mis- 
sionaries, MarsHMAN and Lassar’s, (Serampore 
1822), and Morrison and Mrine’s (Malacca, 1825). 
Liberal grants were also made to three other 
early versions viz., Mepuurst’s New Testament, 
GutzuaFrr’s Old Testament, and Mepuvurst’s New 
Testament revised by Gitzzarr. The Society also 
aided generously in the distribution of the 
Scriptures among the Chinese in the East Indies, 
Malaysia, Siam and Cochin China, at a time when 
it had been forbidden by Imperial edict to print 
or circulate the Bible in China itself, and made 
grants towards the many voyages of Gurzzarr, 
MepuurstT and others up and down the coast. 

The first agent of the Society was Mr. (. 
TRaDrScaANT Lay sent out to Macao in 1836, and 
about this time Chinese distributors were first 
employed. After the cession of Hongkong in 1842, 
this colony was made the Society’s centre, and the 
Delegates’ Version (1850-4) was practically financed 
by the Society, as also the mandarin version of 
the same, first printed in 1857. 

In 1860, missionary travel in fhe interior 
became possible under the treaty of Peking, and 
Mr. ALEXANDER WYLIE (q.v.) who had been in 
charge of the L.M.S. Press in Shanghai, became 
agent for the B. and F.B.S. and itinerated in 
seventeen of the eighteen provinces, being the 
first Protestant missionary to visit most of the 
ground he traversed. He also introduced the 


. practice of selling the Scriptures at a low price 


instead of giving them away. 


BRITISH CHAMBER 


At first the sales were slow, but aided by the |, 


employment of Europeans as _ colporteurs they 
increased until in 1875 they reached 100,000. Free 
grants were not done away with, but have always 
been made on a generous scale; and as versions of 
the Bible were made in the southern colloqmals, both 
in character and Roman letters, the Society printed 
and published them. 

Corresponding committees were early formed, 
the first being at Shanghai in 1849; and in 1879, 
an arrangement was made with the C.I.M. whereby 
some of its agents combined colportage with 
evangelistic work, by which means a very large 
number of cities, especially in North China, were 
first provided with the Scriptures. The growth in 
the use of Chinese colporteurs was also steady, 
reaching.115 in 1890. 

When at the Missionary Conference of that 
year, the ‘‘Union’’ versions were decided upon, 
the cost of producing them was divided between 
the B. & F.B.S. and the American Bible Society 
and the National Bible Society of Scotland which 
had now entered the field. Somé years later the 
whole field was divided into sub-agencies, replacing 
the earlier ‘‘Corresponding committees’? which had 
only advising power, and various other improve- 
ments were introduced. 

Since its first entrance into China the B. and 
F.B.S. has brought out in Chinese 177 versions of 
Scripture (mostly portions) independently, and 36 
in conjunction with other Bible Societies; and 6 
in Tibetan, and 5 in Mongolian. 

The report for the year ending December, 1916, 
gives the following figures :— 

Colporteurs partly or wholly em- 


ployed 464 
Bible-women lag 25 
Bibles, Testaments and portions 

printed ..- 0,116,168 
Voluines issued .» 2)182,050 

circulated ... 2,016,578 


BRITISH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
(Shanghai), The, was formed in 1915, with the 
usual objects of a Chamber of Commerce, but with 
aims emphasized by the war. Its intention was to 
be a Chamber for China, Shanghai being regarded as 
& branch only of a wide organization, and an invit- 
ation wag sent to all the ports asking business men 
and firms to join, and to form local committees. 


Members pay an entrance fee of thirty taels 
and am annual subscription of the same amount. 
The British Consul-General, Sir Everarp Fraser, 
K.C.M.G. became Honorary President, and _ the 
the British Commercial Attaché, Mr. AncHIBaLp 
Rose, C.I.E. the Vice-President. There are 252 
members in 1917. 


| Hiérarehie Catholique, p. 46). 
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A monthly Journal is issued for the confidential 
information of members, the first number being 
dated September, 1915, and a Chinese Journal is 
also distributed among Chinese Chambers of Com- 
merce ; the circulation in 1917 being 800 and 13,000 
respectively. A Language School has been establish- 
ed and has great success. 


BROLLO, BASILIO, a Franciscan mission- 
ary, born at Gemona (often found wrongly written 
as Glemona) in Italy, March 25, 1648; he left for 
China in 1680, worked in Hu-kuang and Siam, 
was made Vicar-Apostolic of Shensi in 1700 and 
died in that province, on August 13, 1703, accord- 
ing to CorpieER who however gives no authority ; 
or July 16, 1704, according to a sketch of his 
life published in Italy in 1890; on July 16, 1706, 
according to Father KENNELLY, 8.J.,; or September 
17, 1706, according to Father pg— Morey, (Za 
See Dictionaries. 


BRONZE. The art of moulding and chiselling 
bronze was developed in China in very early times ; 
and besides all the references to it in ancient 
literature we have many actual specimens of 
bronze art which undoubtedly belong to the Chou 
and Shang dynasties. According to the Shu Ching 
the famous Nine Tripods were made still earlier, 
in the Hsia dynasty. They were made of metal 
included in tribute sent from the nine provinces, 
and each had the map of a province carved on it. 
But there are now no examples which can be with 
certainty ascribed to the Hsia period. 

Bronzes are practically imperishable, and earlier 
specimens are becoming more instead of less 
numerous. It is supposed that bronze vessels with 
inscriptions on them were hidden away in great 
numbers at the time of the burning of the books ; 
but it is certain that they now continue to be 
yielded from the soil. In the earliest examples the 
form is simple and®the ornamentation is severe. 
Those before CuH‘In Snurw Hvanoe Tr, that is, 
belonging to the three dynasties Hsia, Shang and 
Chou, are considered by Chinese as a first class, 
while all later bronzes are placed in the second 
class. The Ch‘in Z and Han work is generally in 
imitation of previous art, but in the T‘ang and 
Sung periods 4 new originality is found. 

Bronzes have been for many centuries the 
objects of minute and loving study, and there have 
been many important works written on them. One 
of the best known of these is the Po ku t‘u {@ih i 
issued in the Sung dynasty. The interest is not 
only msthetic or antiquarian, but because the 
earliest forms of the Chinese written character are 
found on bronzes. The Shang inscriptions are few, 
but there are many from the Chou period. These 
are always incised, while later specimens in the 
Han dynasty are in relief. At least it is so said 
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in Strewuneck ; but these easy dicta are often 
snares to the amateur. Gites, translating Cao 
Harn, staten that the 


dynasties, inscriptions were east in intagho .. . 


“under three early 
From the Han dynasty onwards the inneriptionns 
were vither in rihevo, . . 
with tools,” 

After the form and the inseription the mont 
important matter is the patina, Tho 
brilliance, etc., of this depend partly on the alloy, 
—on the presence of gold or silver with the lead, 
tin, ete.; partly on the conditions in which the 
articles lay buried, the nature of the soil and water 
with which they might be in contact, and #0 on. 

Among many famous bronzes which might be 
mentioned, a bowl at the South Kensington Museum 
is of great interest and has given rise to much 
instructive controversy. Some assert that while 
the vessel. is possibly’ antique the inscription has 
been incised later ; these include Gites, CHAVANNES, 
Peniior and Vissttre. Others claim that the bowl 
and inscription belong to the, 7th century B.C. 
Parker, Horxins and BusHett support this claim. 

Busnett: Chinese Art; PattoLtogue: L’Art 
chinois; Giues: Adversaria Sinica, No. 9; 
Sranuex: Journal, N.C.B.R:A.8., vol. xiiii; 
Feroavson : Karly Chinese Bronzes, ibid. vol: xlvii; 
STREHLNERK : Chinese Pictorial Art; Thom: F.4.8. 
Journal, vols. i & ii, 1834-5. 

BRONZE DRUMS. These are curious 
remnants of ancient culture, found from the 
Yang-tze down to the Malay peninsula. They are 
supposed to be emblems of authority or to be 
associated with worship. HrrtH has proposed 
to elass all the aboriginal races who use or have 
used them under the name ‘ Bronze drum nations.’ 
The northern representatives were Man _ tribes 
of the Ch‘u State, but it is impossible to say at 
present whether the southern ‘bronze drum 
nations’ had any connection with China in 
prehistoric times or not. See Man-tzi. 

Hirrtu: The Ancient History of China. 

BRUCE, FREDERICK WILLIAM ADOL- 
phus, the Hon., brother of Lord Elgin, (¢.v.) was 
born April 14, 1814, and died in the U.S.A. on 
September 19, 1867. He was sent to China to 
exchange the ratifications of the Tientsin Treaty, 
but was stopped by the Taku forts (June, 1859). 

After the War which followed this treachery, 
Bruce arrived in Peking as Minister-plenipotentiary 
on March 26, 1861. The crushing of the T‘ai P‘ing 
rebellion and the incident of the Lay-OssBorNE 
Flotilla belong to his period of administration. 

He left Peking on his appointment to Washing- 
ton in 1865, having received the honour of K.C.B. 
in 1862. 

BUBBLING WELL j B fai yen, sea’s eye, 
a well at Shanghai, about.three miles west from 


. or they were incined 
ote. 


eolou r, 


| 
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the Mund, in the rewd t whieh it has given ites 
The 


the bubbling m through the excape of noxioun pier 


(foreign) mame water is fowl drainage and 
whieh, it i weer, emu bee ignited. 

The well was originally on « ennal, awd the 
water near by ia sacd to have been quite warm 
5 feet beneath the There 
formerly a pavilion over it with the inaeriptuan 
* the that 


‘Two inseriptiona are now decorating it, one wtating 


about rurface wie 


fountain bubblen towards Heaven 
that it i the siath apring Of the Empire, the other 
announeimg that it wm the spot where the nbtras 
were lixtened to. (The reference is to a legend of 
some froga who were much impressed by the reading 
of the Buddhist Scriptures). 

The Chinese name of the Bubbling Well Road 
isn Ching an sei lu SPE HR the Ching an ast or 
temple being near the well; it is said to have been 


built in a.p. 250. 
BUDDHA’S HAND. 


BUDDHISM IN CHINA. Chinese writers 
give various accounts of the introduction of Bud- 
dhism. ‘The Fa Yuan Chu Lintk Rime, completed 
in 668 by the Buddhist priest Tao Sary ij (i, says 
that as early as s.c. 217 a native of India (known 
in China as Ia Fane $i fj) arrived with seventeen 
companions at the capital, Hsi-an, as Buddhist 
missionaries, and that they were imprisoned by 
the reigning First Emperor, but were miraculously 
set at liberty. 

The same work gives a mass of evidence to 
prove that Buddhist books were known in, China 
before the Ch‘in dynasty, and says they were 
among those burned by the First Emperor, though 
it is more than doubtful whether at this time 
Buddhist doctrine had been collected in written 
form even in India. Another statement (quoted 
by Remusat) is that in s.c. 122, during a military 
expedition of the Chinese to a *' country beyond 
Yarkand,” sent by the Han Emperor Wu TI, 3 
gclden statue of BuppHA was taken and brought 
back to the court, with some account of his 
religion. 

All these statements are questioned by critics. 
Yet even if we doubt the existence of Indian 
influence on the Chinese thought found in Taoism, 
there must have been considerable intercourse with 
India from very early times. However, neither 
Ssa-ma Cu‘ren, nor the History of the Western Han 
Dynasty (206 B.c. to 24 A.D.) says anything about 
BuppHa or Buddhism, and it is supposed they 
would have mentioned its introduction had they 
known of it. Gres however thinks the evidence 
for the above stories as good as that for the 
authorized version, which is, that Buddhism was 
introduced into China in the reign of the Emperor 
Mine Tr, (58-76 a.p.) of the Eastern Han. It is 


See Uranges. 
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said that about 63, the Emperor had a dream in 
which he saw ‘‘a high shining gold image of a god, 
which appeared to him, and entered his palace.’’ 
A courtier (some say the Emperor’s brother), 
interpreted the dream by saying the gold image 
was Buppua, who thus demanded to be worshipped 
in China; as a consequence, the Emperor sent an 
embassy of eighteen men to India, to ask for 
Buddhist books and teachers. The messengers 
left the capital (Lo-yang, now Honan fu) in 68, 
and travelled across Central Asia, until they reach- 
ed Khotan. The exact dates both of the dream 
and of the return, differ in different accounts. 
The embassy brought* back with it images of 
Buppna, Buddhist Scriptures, and two Buddhist 
monks, Kas’yarpA Matanca, known to the Chinese 
as Sut Mo Ténc $i RR®, and Gobarana or Cuo 
Fa-Lan © 3§ Jj, t.e., Fa-tan from India. (The 
former died soon after his arrival, the second died, 
also in China, at over 60 years of age). They 
came with white horses, and for this reason, the 
first temple, which was erected in the capital, was 
called Pai Ma Sst, White Horse Temple. They 
soon began the translation of various sacred books, 
and a Life of BuppuHa from northern tradition, 
though they do not seem to have translated con- 
troversial matter, nor to have stood definitely flor 
Mahayanist views. The stream of Indian mission- 
aries who followed them continued for 600 or 700 
years. 

The new religion, though under the direct 
patronage of the Emperor, did not make rapid 
progress. For 250 years its authorized represent- 
atives were all foreigners, whose most important 
work was the translation of the Buddhist Canon, 
which went on steadily all the time. In the 2nd 
century, an Indian translator named by the Chinese 
Cut Kune-minoa, did 40 years’ work at Lo-yang, 
producing, inter alia, the first Chinese version of 
the Lotus of the Good Law. Three hundred and 
fifty books were produced before the Han dynasty 
closed; and during the Three Kingdoms, trans- 
lators were still busy, one of them being tutor to 
the crown prince of the Wu Kingdom, at Nanking. 

The first Chinese name among the translators 
is found under the Western Chin ## dynasty. 

Buddhism greatly prospered among the less 
civilized of the short-lived states of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. The second prince of the later 
Chao $# # (in moder., Chihli and Shansi), gave 
permission in 335 for native Buddhists to take 
monastic vows : 42 convents were soon erected in 
the capital alone: and in 381, nine-tenths of the 
inhabitants of North-west China were estimated 
to be Buddhists. 

The Eastern Chin ¥% favoured the religion, and 
the 9th Emperor Hstao Wv Tr (3735-397) became a 
Buddhist, the first Emperor to do so. About this 
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time the first ruler of the Posterior Ch‘in %# 


_ state (parts of modern Shensi and Kansu), did the 


§8 


same; and his successor was an ardent disciple, 
who in 405 gave a title and a hall to Kumaragiva, 
(y.v.), and commanded him to retranslate the 
principal Buddhist classics, the former translations 
having been very poor and not direct from the 
Sanskrit. This Indian’s name can be seen to this 
day on the first page of the chief Buddhist books. 
He was assisted by 800 priests, and 300 volumes 
were produced. 

About this time enthusiastic Chinese Buddhists 
began to make pilgrimages to India, bringing back 
legends, manuscripts and information; and in 
some cases writing accounts of their adventures. 

The most famous of these early pilgrims was 
Fa Hsien #8 (¢g.v.), who left home in 399, and 
returned in 414. (For later pilgrims, see Sung 
Yin,; Hstian Tsang; I Ching). 

The Chin dynasty fell in 420, the Tartar Wei 
getting the northern states, and the Chinese Sung 
the southern; and with this change came the first 
persecution of the Buddhists, both in the North 
and South. 

Image-making and the building of temples 
were forbidden, and in the north the Buddhists 
themselves were severely dealt with. In 426, the 
Wei Emperor decreed that all Buddhist books and 
images should be destroyed, and many priests 
suffered death. 

In 451, however, his successors rescinded 
this edict, and, as compensation, permitted a 
temple to be built in every city, and 40 or 50 of 
the inhabitants to take the vows. The Emperor 
himself eventually did the same; and in 467 he 
made an image fifty feet high of brass overlaid 
with gold. 

His successors, for the most part, patronized 
Buddhism. Hsiao Wén ‘Tr abdicated in 471 to study 
it; and though the following ruler was reactionary, 
his successor in turn favoured it, so much so that 
his realm contained 13,000 temples. 

The Liu Sung rulers, though at first they 
persecuted, followed the example of Wei as to 
later toleration, in spite of the opposition of the 
literati; Mine Tr (465-473) was a devout Buddhist, 
and put up such a costly monastery in Hunan 
that his ministers remonstrated. 

The reign of the Southern Emperor Liang 
Wo Tr: (502-550) marks an era in Chinese Buddhism. 
He rivalled Asoka in his enthusiasm, and thrice 
took the vows, being redeemed by his ministers 
the second time at great price. 

He rebuilt the Ch‘ang-ts‘ien monastery near 
Nanking, where there was a shrine for relics of 
Asoxa. In 527, BopHipHaRMA (q.v.), the twenty- 
eighth of the patriarchs, arrived in China from 
India by sea, and first visited the court of Liang 
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Wu Tr, but not being satisfied with hie reception, 
passed on to the Wer Kingdom and finally took 
up his abode at Loyang. Here he w said to have 
aut for nine years with his face to a wall, wrapt 
in meditation, Wen Hsuan Tt, the first emperor 
of Northern Ch'i, compelled ‘Taoimts and Buddhists 
to discuss their tenets in 555, saying one or other 
must be unnecessary. He decided in favour of 
Buddhism, and ordered the ‘Taoists to 
bonzea or die. Only four chose the latter. 

The first emperor of the Ch'én py dynasty 
rotired, after a four-years reign, to a monastery. 

Some years after, the prince of the Northern 
Chou prohibited both Buddhism and Taoism, but 
his son reversed the father’s edict. This is a 
fair sample of Buddhist history in China; pros- 
perous or declining, according to the tastes or 
political necessities of the ruler, but always con- 
demned by the Confucian literati. 

The Sui dynasty was favourable to Buddhism, 
and three collections of the Tripitaka (q.v.) were 
made between 594 and 616, while the Annals say 
that the Buddhist books out-numbered the Con- 
fucian. 

The T'ang dynasty was on the whole the period 
of Buddhism’s greatest prosperity, but the early 
rulers were not favourable. A second persecution 
broke out under them, and Kao Tsv suppressed a 
number of monasteries. ° In the second reign, 
however, Hsuan Tsanc went to India and was 
honoured on his return, and spent the rest of his 
life translating by Imperial command the books 
he had brought back. The notorious Empréss 
Wo also was a nun for a time, and even gave 
herself out to be Marrreya, and ordered a new 
sutra which made this statement to be distributed 
broadcast.. Under the Emperor Hsian Tsunc 
(713-756) a great persecution arose. The religion 
was prohibited, and more than 12,000 priests were 
forced to return to secular life. The Emperor 
later modified his views, for the Tripitaka was 
published under his auspices in 730. From this 
time for 150 years all the T‘ang rulers save 
Wv Tsunc (841-7) were pro-Buddhist. The latter 
half of the 8th century, marks at once great 
increase of popularity, and growing corruption of 
doctrine and ritual, with added ceremonies for 
the dead. 

Su Tsune had a Buddhist chapel in his 
palace, and made his eunuchs and guards dress up 
as bodhisattvas and genii. 

The next Emperor used ‘himself to expound 
the scriptures; and when a temple was built to 
his dead mother, he appointed 1,000 monks and 
nuns to ‘‘ say mass ’”’ every year on the 15th of 
the 7th moon. This is the origin of the Chinese 
All Souls’ Day (q.v.); and was an official recogn- 
ition of the ceremonies and doctrines which have 
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endeared Baddhinm to the heart of the people, 
at the cont of nobler teachings neglected 

‘The last mentioned three Fanperore were all 
patrons of Améiana, «a Cingalese monk whe wrrised 
in China in 735 and became known to the (hinene 
as POK'unG Am, “ Not hallow,” 
meaning of the Indian He 
Yogn or Tantra doctrine, the ehief characteretios 
of which are ecstatic meditation (really a kind of 
self hypnotaam) combined with 
ments of the hands and fingers and the une of 
incantations, all for exorcistic and magic purposes. 

In 619, Hsrew Tsun, hearing that a monantery 
in Shen had a bone of Browna whieh worked 
miracles every % years, had it brougfit in atate 
to the capital; on which occasion Haw YO (g.v.) 
made his famous protest, and nearly lowt hin hewd. 

Wu Tsunc (841-7) to ‘Taemrm, 
and violently averse to Buddhism. He describes 
the Buddhist temples as ‘‘ eclipsing the imperial! 
palaces in splendour,’’ and monks without number 
living on the people. He again _ prohibited 
Buddhism, ordered 4,600 large, and 40,000 smaller 
temples to be demolished, and their lands confis- 
cated. Monks and nuns to the number of 260,500 
were secularized, and 150,000 temple slaves set 
free. The numbers are probably exaggerated. In 
two years, the Emperor was taken i]! as the result 
of Taoist elixirs, and became dumb; his successor 
killed the Taoist instigators of the Buddhist per- 
secution, revoked the edict, and began reconstruct- 
ion. Yet he also received favourably a memorial 
that monks and nuns must get permission before 
taking their vows. 

The devotion of the T‘ang dynasty to 
Buddhism has passed into a proverb. De Groor, 
however, says that the faith never recovered from 
the injury the T‘ang rulers inflicted on it. 

During the next three centuries, the history cf 
Buddhism chiefly concerns its influencs on art; 
block printing was to give a great impulse to 
Confucianism; but the first Sung Emperor's reign 
was marked by the issue of the first printed 
Buddhist canon, with a preface by His Majesty. 
This dynasty saw 274 new translations, though 
these were naturally fewer than in earlier times, 
most of the work being already done. 

The second Emperor built a stupa 360 feet high 
for relics. JEN TsunG, the 4th Emperor, was not 
very much given to Buddhism, but nevertheless 
in 1035 appointed fifty youths to study Sanskrit. 
Hur Tsunec, the 8th Emperor, hated Buddhism, 
having been turned out from his novitiate in boy- 
hood for misconduct. He was an ardent Taoist 
and tried to amalgamate the two faiths, in such 
a way as to suppress Buddhism. He ordered that 
the title of BuppHa should be exchanged for one 
like those of the Taoist divinities. Priests were 
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BUDDHISM 
no longer to be ‘“ seng,”’ nor monasteries ‘‘ ssf 
yuan,’ ‘Taoist terms being substituted. The 


attempt was a complete failure; the edict was 
reversed; the Taoist instigator degraded, and 
Taoism itself persecuted. 

With the Southern Sung dynasty, and the 
removal of the capital to Hangchow, eclecticism 
in religion prevailed. Thus, CHu Hs1 studied 
Buddhist literature in his youth, and though after- 
wards strongly anti-Buddhist, his writings bear 
traces of his contact with Buddhist thought. In 
fact, the Sung philosophy is more than anything 
else the answers given by Confucianism to the new 
questions raised by Buddhism. (See Philosophy). 

The Ywaan dynasty consistently favoured 
Buddhism, though in a form more Tibetan and 
Mongolian than Chinese. 

Kuvemar Khan, in faet, took up a new 
attitude. Hitherto the Empire had been a 
Confucian institution, and any other religion was 
only a concession. But Kuvsttar — converted 
Imperial temples, which were really Confucian, 
to Buddhist uses; and put Confucianism in a 
secondary place. A censns taken at the end of 
the 13th century, gives the number of temples as 
more than 42,000, and that of the monks as over 
215,000. 

It was complained of Kuvusimat’s successors 
that they spent 3,000 gold taels in writing 
Buddhist books in gilt letters, and committed 
other extravagances. There was plenty of literat- 
ure published at this time; including the ninth 
Tripitaka, and many translations into Mongolian 
of Siitras, etc. It would appear that Lamaism 
and Buddhism were not regarded as different 
sects. A Lama ecclesiastic was at the head of the 
Buddhist hierarchy. It is possible that the 
Chinese Buddhism of the time was tainted with 
Saktism, from which Peking Lamaism even to-day 
is not free. The last emperor is said to have 
hastened the downfall of his house by witnessing 
indecent plays in company with lamas; and these 
things caused a reaction in favour of Confucianism. 

The first Ming Emperor had once been. a 
Buddhist monk; and in his reign we first hear of 
secular clergy, who might marry, and did not live 
in monasteries, and though decrees were issued 
against them in 1394 and 1412, they increased in 
number. This shows the influence of Lamaism, 
in which celibacy is not insisted on. The Ming 
rulers, being the restorers of native civilization, 
naturally backed up Confucianism ; but they found 
it profitable to conciliate the Mongolian and 
Tibetan hierarchies so as to get safety on the 
north and west. Few of them cared much for any 
religion. The third Emperor, Yona Lo, though 
educated by a Buddhist priest, yet restricted 
ordination, and on one occasion sent into the army 
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1,800 young men who had come up to take the 
vows. However, the llth collection of the Canon, 
called ‘ northern’ because printed in Peking, was 
issued with his preface. He sent into Tibet for 
Harma (q.v.), gave him high titles, and made his 
three chief disciples the chief prelates of the 
whole Buddhist church. Since then, Tibetan 
clergy (red) have had precedence of Chinese clergy 
(grey). 

In 1426, the fourth Emperor ordered examin- 
ations to be instituted for would-be monks, and 
four years later, no monastery was allowed to have 
more than 60 mow of land. In 1458 the restriction 
of ordinations to once a year was decreed. HstEn 
TsuNG was a puppet of the priests but his son 
Hsiao Tsuna drove out the eunuchs who were 
responsible for abuses and extravagances, and he 
also burned the Taoist books. In the reign of 
Wv Tsunc, who is said to have known Sanskrit, 
Mongol, and Arabic, and to have been .completely 
swayed’ by the eunuchs, 40,000 Buddhist and 
Taoist priests were made. In his successor’s peign, 
the Confucianists once more memorialized the 
throne against Buddhism, but only got the 
Buddhist chapel in the Forbidden City done away 
with; for the Emperor, while also favouring 
Taoism, distributed the Tripitaka widely, repaired 
P‘u-t‘o, and joined in the ceremonies. In the latter 
part of the dynasty, new enemies to Buddhism 
arrived in the persons of the Jesuit missionaries, 
who at once regarded the Buddhists as their 
chief rivals. 

The Ch‘ing dynasty showed but little favour 
‘to Buddhism; and almost at once ordered the 
inspection of monasteries, and limitation of monks. 
'  $nvun Cuin wrote prefaces to Buddhist books 
and, according to oné account, took the vows; 
but the great K‘ana Hst was stoutly Confucianist, 
‘and Yunc Cu‘tne’s harsh remarks on heterodoxies 
in his expansion of the Sacred Edict have had 
great weight with his people ever since. However, 
the lamas from Tibet and Mongolia were always. 
received respectfully. The 12th Tripitaka collect- 
ion was issued under Yune CrenG and CH‘IEN 
Lune. The latter received Teshu Lama with 
honour: The late Empress-Dowager received the 
ministrations of the Dalai Lama, and her former 
colleague, Tz‘ AN, was a devout Buddhist. On 
the whole the Manchus were less favourable than 
any previous dynasty, issuing many restrictions, 
and not rescinding them. The effect was to 
increase the number of secular clergy, who were 
allowed to have one disciple each. 

With the fall of the Manchus, and the pro- 
elamation of religious liberty, Buddhiem also has 
lifted up its head. Its state had, with certain 
notable exceptions, fallen very low, but a revival, 
partly under Japanese influence, can be noted. 
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This Japanese influence is keenly resented, however, 
in certain quarters, and when WIS, among 
twenty-one demands made by the Japanese minister 
in Poking two asked (1) for Japanene hespitala, 
churchen, and schools in the intenor to have the 
right of owning land, and (2) that Japanese subjects 
should have the mght of propagating Padd'iusm 
in China, the Chinexe government refused both 


demands. 

Seo Buddhiat Canon: Buddhist monarteries 
Buddhist Schoola; Sacred Hilla of Buddhism, 
etc., otc., etc. 

Epkins : Chinese Buddhism; WHaekmarn: 
Buddhiem as a Religwon; Jownsron : Buddhiat 
China; Gives: Confucianism and its Riwala; 


Parker : Studies in Chinese Religion. 
BUDDHIST CANON. The extant Buddhist 


Scriptures in the Chinese language are called 3S fh 
San 7'sang, three treasuries, which is a translation 
of the Sanskrit Tripitaka. In spite of translating 
and retaining this name, the Chinese have added a 
fourth division. 

The divisions are, i Sdtrh, ¥ ching, works on 
doctrine ; ii Vinaya, #8 /i, works on asceticism and 
monastic discipline; iii Abhidharma, fq dun, works 
on philosophy ; iv gf ¢sa, miscellaneous works. 

The first three divisions or tsang (treasuries) 
are all translations; the fourth, added by the 
Chinese, includes both translations and original 
Chinese works. 

Just as the Chinese Collection, consisting of 
four divisions, should net properly be designated 
Tripitaka or San Tsang, meaning Three Thesauri, 
so the collection has no real right to be called a 
Canon. It is simply a theological miscellany, a 
corpus scriptorum sanctorum, all the very diverse 
works in it being, or having at some time been, 
of literary or doctrinal value; while the validity 
of the collection is entirely dependent on imperial 
authority. 

The Tripitaka as it exists in China to-day is 
only the latest one of several such col-ections that 
have been made. Twelve are enumerated between 
the sixth and eighteenth centuries, the latest five 
having been printed, while the rest remained in 
manuscript. Each collection included works not 


in the preceding one; but with addition, there ~ 


was also excision and compression, so that the 
present collection. contains fewer works than the 
first that was issued, at the beginning of the sixth 
century. This is due, not to the rejection of 
works which to changing thought became heretical, 
or to the critical mind became apocryphal, but 
to the fact that many early translations were only 
provisional, or incomplete, or partial versions, 
which could be superseded by the complete trans- 
lation of the whole. 
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BUDDHISM, HOLY PLACES 


Of the latewt three Colleetrona, Ube firet, by 
Huw Ww, founder of the Ming djrmety and tle 
acoond, by Yuwo Law, differ only in the number of 
Chinese works admitted into the fourth divimon. 
‘They are known aa Southern and Northern remprese 
lively, one hasing been printed im Nanking, the 
other in Peking. ‘The lest Colleewon, by Yue 
Cwkse and Core Loewe, i the revitvon of Hewes 
Wu's Collection, with the addition of HA Chinese 
worka. 

‘The total number of works included in the 
Chinese Canon is 1662, nearly two thirds of thea 
being on the first division (Sitras), A catalague 
wis made of the whole Collection by Bemwyru Nanuto 
in 16385, whieh may be consulted for the sub 
division of the Canon. The Catalogue is without 
an index to the Chinese titles, but this lack has 
been supplied by FE. D. Rossa. 

A new edition of the Canon appeared in 1913, 
known as the ‘‘ Hardoon Reprint,’ the expenses ef 
the undertaking having been chiefly met by the 
munificent gifts of Mr. and Mrs. 8. A. Hanpoow of 
Shanghai, who also entertained the scholars 
responsible for the work, during the years of their 
labours. The most prominent of these able and 
learned Buddhists was a monk. who bears the 
monastic name of TsuNG YANG. 

There are also two well-known Japanese edi- 
tions, published in recent times, one in Tokyo and 
one in Kyoto. 

Eire, : Chinese Buddhism, Bunytu NANgto : 
A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the 
Buddhist Tripitaka; Ross: An Alphabetical List 
of Titles, etc., (Archeological Department of India, 
1910); .Jounston: Buddhist China; Beat: The 
Buddhist Tripritaka China Japon, a 
Catalogue, etc., 1876. 

BUDDHISM, HOLY PLACES OF, are gene- 
rally found on hills or mountain-tops; and the 
word jj}, mountain, is commonly used of places of 
pilgrimage, even when situated elsewhere. In 
many cases, peaks already ‘“‘ holy ’’ have been 
appropriated, partially or completely, by the 
Buddhists. China, indeed, abounds both with 
Taoist and Buddhist mountain-shrines. Four places, 
however, have come to be specially sacred to 
Buddhism, and pre-eminently objects of Buddhist 
pilgrimage.. They are i, Wu T‘ai Shan 448i, in 
Shansi, which from its position is especially the 
seat of Mongol Lamaism. The presiding Bodhis- 
attva is Mansvu’sri, (qg.v.); ii, Chiu Hua. Shan 
juM Ww, in Anhui, whose patron divinity is 
Tr Tsane #h #, (g.v.), the Ruler of the dead, and 
also the ptoteetor of little children; iii, P‘u T‘o 
Shan *% Pt (ly, off the coagt of Chékiang, where 
Kuan Yn (q.v.) is the main object of worship; 
iv, O Mei Shan 3 /§jly in Ssich‘uan, whose temples 
are dedicated to the Bodhisattva, P‘v HsrEn (q.v.). 
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These mountains must not be confounded with 
the ‘‘ Five Sacred Hills,’’ whose sanctity is of 
an earlier date than Buddhism, and which are 
chiefly associated with Taoism. Among the num- 
berless mountain-monasteries of Chinese Buddhism, 
the above-mentioned four are not the highest, nor 
the most famous for learning, nor for founding 
a new school, nor have they exclusive rights or 
powers; and it seems certain that their pre- 
eminence arises from their position in the Jand. 
It is clearly stated by Chinese writers that the 
number of the chosen mountains is four, to connect 
them with the four o%smogonical elements of 
Buddhism, Air, (Wu T‘ai) Fire, (O Mei) Water, 
(P‘a T‘o) and Earth (Chiu Hua), the elements 
being thus assigned because of certain peculiarities 
of situation or climate at each place. 

In addition to the four referred to, there are 
‘‘ eight small famous hills,’ some of which share 
their fame with Taoism. The most important 
from the Buddhist point of view, are T‘ien Tai 
*K 4 in Chékiang, Wu Tang #§{#% in Hupei, and 
Wu I st, in Fukien. Many other heights famous 
in Buddhist story might be mentioned; in fact 
the Shan Chih, thik, or ‘ History of Buddhist 
Mountains in China,’ runs into thousands of 
volumes. 

Pilgrimages to these places naturally take 
place at the seasons when the weather is likely 
to be good,—roughly speaking, the spring and sum- 
mer in the north, i.e. the lower peaks are visited 
in spring, and the lofty heights in summer; while 
winter pilgrimages are common in the south. 
The pilgrims are mostly pious laity, but a great 
many monks also join them. The calling of the 
latter entitles them to free food and shelter at the 
various monasteries en route. 

Many ‘ guides,’ or books for the information 
and edification of both classes of pilgrims exist, 
and a detailed and interesting account of one of 
these is given in JOHNSTON’S work, Chap. vii. 

JOHNSTON : Buddhist China. 


BUDDHIST MONASTERIES, Probably 
earlier Chinese monasteries imitated the arrange- 
ments at Nalanda and other great Indian establish- 
ments, but unfortunately the Chinese pilgrims give 
us little information as to the buildings in Indian 
monasteries. In China the arrangement is generally 
a quadrangular space surrounded by a wall. The 
great gate faces south, and either outside of it 
or in the first court inside, there is a pool, filled 
with red lotus and tame fish and crossed by a 
bridge. The sides of the quadrangle are occupied 
by dwelling rooms, refectory, guest chambers, store- 
rooms, library, etc. The inner space is divided 
into two or three courts with a temple in each. 
The first temple is called The Hall of the Foar 
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Great Kings POR Ssi t‘ien wang containing 
figures of beings who have not yet reached Buddha- 
hood. Generally the Guardian of the North, % [ig 
To Ww is black and holds a pearl and a snake; 
Kuanc Mv \@ & Guardian of the East, is white 
and bears a sword; J & Tsfina Cuanc, Guardian 
of the South, holds an umbrella and is red; the 
Guardian of the West, $§ fq] Cu‘tm Kuo, is blue 
and carries a guitar. The figures include images 
of the four kings, Mairreya (M1 Ler) 9 # the 
coming Buddha, We1 T‘o Hc, a military Bodhisat- 
tva sometimes identified with INpRa, and very 
often Kuan Ti 89 #7, god of War. 

The second. court is the principal one, and 
contains the principal images; it is called the 
Precious Hall of the Great Hero K&EWR ta hsiung 
pao tien. Behind the chief altar there may be a 
single figure, in which case it is always ’SAKYAMUNT ; 
more often there are three figures, called vaguely 
the Three Precious Ones. They are usually 
’SAKYAMUNI and two of the superhuman Bodhisat- 
tvas, or Buddhas, AmitaBHa (O-m1-T‘o), MANJU’SRI 
(WeN-Suv) or some other. The central figure is 
sometimes Kuan Yin or O Mr T‘o. The common 
explanation that the triad represents the Buddhas 
past, present and to come, is not correct. 

In this Hall, or at the side of it, other Bod- 
hisattvas have separate shrines: Tr Tsanc, Ta 
Snia Cura and others. Kuan Yin generally has a 
special shrine at the back of the chief altar, facing 
the north door of the Hall. The Eighteen Lohan 
are arranged along the side walls of the Hall. 

The third building is called the Fa t‘ang #& 
and contains only small images. It is used for 
the religious exercises of the monks, but there is 
also exposition of the Scriptures for the laity, and 
sometimes preaching. 

In very large monasteries there may be a 
fourth Hall, used for meditation, and called the 
Ch‘an t‘ang py. 

Monasteries are of all sizes, and in any of them 
the number of monks is always changing. This is 
because the monks do a certain amount of wander- 
ing; at one time many may be absent from their 
monastery, at another it may be filled with visitors. 
A large monastery may have from thirty to fifty 
monks; a very large one may have as many as 
three hundred. 

Most monks are dedicated by parents while 
but children; a few become monks from sincere 
religious conviction after they are men. The 
children have the head shaved and wear monastic 
garb; at twenty years old they are formally admit- 
ted into the Order. There are three ceremonies, 
originally belonging to three stages of the religious 
life, but now crammed into the space of a few 
days. This is partly because, up to the end of 
the Ch‘ing dynasty, only certain monasteries held 
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the government's permission to ordain, ao that 
candidates might have to travel seme distance, 
and would naturally winh that one jyourney ehould 
suffice for the whole ordination. 

At the first ceremony, the candidaten are 
admitted as novices; two or three days later they 
accept the robes and bowl, an protiiae vbedience 
to the rules of the ratumokoksha. ‘The third and 
final ecoremony is the most important; it im called 
shou P*waa chich BAM “accepting the Bodhi 
sattva’s commandments,’ that the fifty eight 
precepta of the Fun wang ching (y.v.). The 
candidate's head is branded at this ceremony in 
from three to eighteen places, by lighting bits of 
charcoal stuck on to the shaven pate. 

It seems that burning and branding as parts 
of imitiation ceremonies were known in) India in 
the first centuries of our era, but that they were 
not commonly practised; and that they were not 
generally accepted in China till the eighth century. 
I Curna, who died in 715, seems to know of 
nothing beyond the two-fold ceremony for novitiate 
and monkhood. The third ordination must be 
part of the later phase of Buddhism introduced by 
Amocua (Pu K‘unc) about 750. 

By these three ordinations the candidate becomes 
a ho-shang or full monk and takes a new: name. 
All monks pay obedience to the abbot, and in some 
cases the abbot represents the entire clergy of a 
prefecture vis-a-vis the gevernment; but each 
monastery is independent in administering its own 
affairs and there is no hierarchy cutside. 

The monks are divided into two classes termed 
Western and Eastern. The former are the religious 
part of the house, concerned with ritual, etc. ; the 
latter manage the business affairs of the establish- 
ment. 

The diet in the monastery is strictly vegetarian ; 
as a rule there are three meals a day, all eaten in 
silence. The monks do not go round with the beg- 
ging-bowl; they wear the garments prescribed in 
Indian Buddhism, but supplemented by Chinese 
clothing worn underneath, whatever is made 
necessary by the climate. 

Hither two or three services each day are held 
in the principal Hall, the ritual including verses, 
responses and chanting, with the presentation of 
offerings, tea, rice, etc. 

In the course of most ceremonies the monks 
make vows on behalf of all beings, and take oath 
to work for their salvation. They have also to 
deliver Sermons and listen to them, and to spend 
time in meditation. Some of them also have to 
teach the novices to read and recite religious books. 

It is usual for the monks to spend some time 
in wandering in the spring and autumn. There are 
many festivals, some purely Buddhist, some purely 
Chinese. 
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BUDDHIST SCHOOLS. The history of these 
would fill a large volume, vet Buddhiem had been 
known in China for several centuries before any- 
thing was heard of ‘ schools.’ When BopHIDHARMA 
came in -526, he came as a reformer, perhaps 
because his ideas were not acceptable in India. He 
founded the Ch‘an jf (Sanskrit, Dhydna) or 
Contemplative School; feeling that too much 
attention was paid to sacred writings and outward 
observances, he proclaimed that the Aeart, rather 
than the words, of Buddha must be the chief guide 
of his followers. BopuipHarMa’s system has been 
called the ‘“‘Buddhist counterpart of the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Icnatrus Loyora’’; it is indeed 
the way of all mystics; the tending of the inner 
light, the realization of the Eternal as immanent 
in the human Soul, through calmness, meditation 
and prayer. It had the defects, as well as the 
virtues of mysticism, e.g. leading to the neglect of 
learning, if leading away from priestcraft and 
externalism. 

The Ch‘an school early divided into North and 
South; the former soon decayed, but the latter 
flourished, and after the death of the 6th (Chinese) 
patriarch, there being no one head to whom to 
refer new doctrines that they might be classed as 
orthodox or heterodox, the Ch‘an school subdivided 
into five main branches, and other schools also 
arose. Buddhism, moreover, is essentially a tolerant 
religion, recognizing ‘‘ many ways of salvation,” 
and it took kindly to the idea of different streams 
flowing from the one source, and complementary 
rather than antagonistic. Persecution and excom- 
munication have been little known, and division, 
amalgamation and interpenetration have been con- 
stantly at. work among the schools. The immens; 
size of the Canon was also a factor in the develop- 
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importance of their favourite scriptures. 


BUDDHIST SCHOOLS 


The Chinese reckon that there have been ten 
principal schools (3 tsung). According to Hack- 
MANN, they are as follows: 1. La Tsung # & 
2. Cha Shé Tsung (AG. 3. Ch‘éng Shih Tsung 


mR. 4. San Lun Tsung =MmZ. 5. Tien T‘ai 
Tsung. 6. Hsien Shou Tsung RMR. 7. Tz‘a En 
Teung BSe. 8. Ch‘an Tsung MR. 9. Mi Tsung 


#. 10. Ching T‘u Tsung Pt ®- 
Of these, four, viz. Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 9, no 


longer appear as echools in China, although their | 


influence remains, and they themselves are found 
in Japan. This is especially the case with the 
Mi Tsung, also called Chén Yen Tsung (see below). 

No. 8, the Ch‘an or Contemplative School, has 
practically absorbed all the sest. It subdivided in 
the eighth and tenth centuries, as above stated, 
into five. sects, sometimes from their importance 
also called $% and causing confusion. The proper 
term is 4 chia or ‘ families.’ These are named 
from the places where they originated; being, in 
chronological order, the Hui-yang, Lin-chi, Ts‘ao- 
tung, Yiin-mén and Fa-Yen Schools; of these the 
Lin-chi EB 3¥ is by far the most important. It 
began in Shantung in the 9th century. Its founder 
died in 868, and his dagoba was erected near 
Ta-ming fu in Chihli. Most educated monks of 
to-day profess to belong to this school or ‘family’. 
It is an interesting fact that it was among the 
Chinese, who are supposed to be above all things 
a practica] people, rather than among the people 
of India that Contemplative Buddhism was mainly 
developed, and it is at this day the prevailing form, 
though much modified by alliance with the Ching 
T‘u or Amidist School. The special object of the 
Lin-chi Tsung is to teach that while  self- 
improvement is hard, man has resources in himself 
to overcome all difficulties. This doctrine ap- 
proaches to Confucianism, and the school is held 
in high esteem among the thoughtful classes in 
China, who despise the image worship of the 
ignorant multitude. 


The five 5, the Lii, T‘ien T‘ai, Hsien Shou, 
Tz‘G En and Ching T‘u Tsung, are sometimes 
called Chiao mén @&f9, as against the Ch‘an Tsung, 
known as Taung mén SP9. They all agree on the 
importance of externals, while differing from each 
other on other matters as much as they differ from 
the Ch‘an. 


i. The strictest is the Li Tsung, also called the 
Nan Shan, Southern Hill, School. It was founded 
by Tao Hsiian, who died in a.p. 667, and lays 
great stresa o1 the minute observance of the old 
Lu (Vinaya) regulations. The chief seat of this 
school at the present day is at Pao-hua Shan to 
the east of Nanking, where the rule is exceedingly 
severe, the priests eating only two meals a day, 
drinking nothing but tea, and dressing in black. 
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ii. The T‘ien T‘ai School was founded by 
Cutu I fF y@, (died 597) and was an attempt to com- 
bine esoteric and exoteric teaching ; meditation was 
still to have the first place, (though the use of books, 
which BopHiIpHARMaA had forbidden, was permitted) ; 
and yet ceremonial was regarded as having objective 
value. The founder’s favourite sitra was the 
Miao Fa Lien Hua Ching yt ae RB. His home 
was in N.E. Chekiang among the beautiful T‘ien 
T‘ai Mountains, still a great Buddhist stronghold. 

iil. The Hsien Shou Tsung originated in the 
T‘ang dynasty, but is named from a great reformer 
who afterwards arose. Its favourite sitra is the 
Hua Yen Ching 3£94¢% , and another and commoner 
name for the school is Hua Yen Tsung. 


iv. The Tz‘a En Tsung was founded by Cairn 
Hs1en AK HE on the Wei Shih Lun, one of the books 
translated by the famous pilgrim Hstan Tsane, 
and insists, as the name ‘‘kindness-and-compassian- 
school’’ implies, on the necessity of, love towards all 
beings, as the highest sign of true religion. It 
practises a special kind of meditation based upon 
peculiar psychological views. 


v. The Ching T‘u Tsung or Lien if , also 
called the Amidist or Lotus School, was founded 
by a native of Shansi in the 4th century. His 
name was Hur Yuan #3 and he lived under the 
Eastern Tsin dynasty. To this school belonged 
Cuvu Huns, the priest who opposed MatrHew Ricci 
in letters which are still extant, who also founded 
the famous Yun Ch‘i & #€ monastery near Hang- 
chow. In reality his was quite a distinct inter- 
pretation of Buppua’s teaching, but there has been 
so much borrowing, that a pure Amidist is not to 
be found. Some monks say that ‘‘Amidist teaching 
is Ch‘an doctrine simplified for the “multitude.” 
Its especial cult is that of AmrraBHa, the BUDDHA 
of the West. The favourite scriptures are three 
sitras of the Pure Land, which were not the 
product of early Buddhism. 


This, is the form of the religion which, rightly 
or'wrongly, is supposed to have most in common 
with Roman Catholic Christianity, having its 
purgatory, its Goddess of Mercy, its elaborate 
machinery for delivering the dead from pain and 
misery through the good offices of the priests, and 
gaining them an entrance into the Pure Land of 
the Western Heaven. It is also the form which 
is most affected by the ignorant laity, and Kuan 
Yin and Amita Buppua are more often on Chinese 
lips than any other religious names, both having 
endeared themselves to the popular mind by their 
devotion to the human race. The school has its 
own doctrine of Salvation by Faith, but no punish- 
ments are eternal. The mere repetition of the 
name AMITABHA has saving efficacy. (See Pure 
Land School). 
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Of the four schools now extinct in Chona, the 
most important is the Mi Tsung mR , Seeres 
Teaching School, or Chén Youn Tauny RR, True 
Word School, the latest of the sehools of Kuddbinin 
to arise in China, It was introduced from India 
in the eighth century. [ta prinerpal scripture is 
the ‘Ta jh ching AH QP or Satra of the Ses Bupnita 
Vatnocana; and in ite higher forms it is an elaborate 
and fanciful pantheism. In its 
however, it is a short cut to salvation by means 
of apells and ceremonies. The higher teaching of 
the School never had mach importance in China, 
but the use of spells and magic appealed to Chinese 
superstition very strongly, and such ideas now 
form a large part of Chinese Buddhism, though 
introduced at such a comparatively late period. 
It was introduced into Japan in 806, where it is 
known as the Shingon sect, and is one of the 
most influential at the present day. 

The Chu Shé Tsung is the Kusha School of 
Japan; the Ch‘éng Shih Tsung, is known as 
Jojitsu, and the San-Lun Tsung as San-Ron. 

HaACKMANN: Die Schulen des (Chinesischen 


popular use, 


Buddhismus; (Mitth. Seminar, 1911); and Bud. . 


dhism as a Religion; Enkins : Chinese Buddhism ; 
JOHNSTON : Buddhist China. (C.E.©.] 
BUFFALO, WATER, bos bubalus, an un- 
wieldy and powerful animal much in use for 
agricultural work in the south. The head is so 
set that the whole body may be submerged, with 
only the tip of the nose showing above the surface 
of the water. The hide is black, with few hairs. 
Though the animal is vicious with sirangers, it is 
generally seen under the control of small boys. 


BUGLIO, LOUIS, # #4 %f a Jesuit mission- 
ary, was born at Mineo in Sicily, January 26, 
1606. He entered the Society when 17 years old, 
and after teaching for some years in the Roman 
College he was sent to China in 1637. He is said 
to have written and spoken Chinese with remark- 
able ease. He was an excellent draughtsman, and 
it was in this capacity that he was assistant to P. 
ScuHaLtt and shared his labours and persecutions 
in Peking. He died there in 1682. 

Bosmans : Ferdinand Verbiest ; Louvain, 1912. 


BULBULS. See Brachypodinae. 


BULLETIN CATHOLIQUE DE PEKIN, 
LE, a magazine published by the Lazarist Mission, 
primarily intended for missionaries. The first 
number appeared in December, 1913, and it has 
been issued monthly since then, with the excep- 
tion that it appeared twice a month for two 
months. An edition in Chinese is also issued. 
The price of the Magazine is two dollars per 
annum. 

BULLOCK, THOMAS LOWNDES was born 
on September 27, 1845, and entered the British 


—— 
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BURGEVINE 


Service (hoa Miwe9 
He was advanced to varioun Mi portant puma, an” 
in 1697 become Areistant Judge and 


In July of that year he retared, and in, 


Consular in in February, 


(“onmal at 
Shang hat. 
109 he succeeded Leaar in the Chair of Chanene 


at Oxford. He held thin pont till his dewth, 
March 20, 1915. 
His writings are few,—a mall number of 


papers in periodionln and Progressive Exerciser on 
the Chinese Written Language. 

BUND, Hindustan: band, an artificial caune 
way or embankment. In Shanghai the bund of the 
Settlement is 3500 feet in 
In, Hongkong the word praya is used inatead. 


BUNDEAR, from Bund (q7.v.). A word uned 
in Shanghai for an untrue rumour or canard. 


International length 


BUNGALOW, (Hind. Banglah), & one- 
stureyed house. 
BURGEVINE, HENRY ANDREA, an 


American, born at Newbern, N. Carolina in 18%, 
a subordinate to General Warp, who took com- 
mand of the Ever Victorious Army after Warp's 
death. By his overbearing manners, by inter- 
ference with the civil rule at Sungkiang and in 
other ways he made himeelf obnoxious to 
Lr Huno-cuano, then Fu-t‘ai or provincial 
Governor. Li begged General Stavetey to remove 
BURGEVINE and appoint a British officer in his 
place, but the General declined to interfere. 
When Burcevine’s troops were ordered to Nan- 
king they refused to go until their arrears of pay 
were given them. In quarrelling with Ta CH, 
the Bank or banker holding the funds, BurnGevrne 
laid violent hands on the money and struck the 
banker. For this he was dismissed, Captain 
Houuanp being placed in temporary command and 
Captain Gorpon being recommended for the 
permanent appointment. 

BuRGEVINE went to Peking to claim redress, but 
though Sir Freperic Broce and Mr. BuRLINGAME 
were strongly in his favour, it soon became 
evident that there was no possibility of his 
reappointment. He was irritated, weak from an 
imperfectly healed wound, and, it is said, in the 
habit of taking enough stimulants to disorder his 
mind. He got together somé one hundred and 
fifty foreign rowdies and went over to the rebels 
at Soochow. There was great danger of GoRDON’S 
officers deserting to their old leader. BURGEVINE 
seems to have had an idea of entrapping and 
seizing GoRDON; he also met him and tried to 
persuade him to join in an independent campaign 
against rebels and imperialists alike; he arranged 
with Gorpon to desert to him, on a guarantee that 
no proceedings should be taken against him or his 
officers for their service with the rebels. When 
the desertion did take place Burcevrys himself 


BURHEL 


got left behind in Soochow, and it was only by 
Gorpon's diplomacy and the T‘ai P‘ing leader’s 
generosity that he got away in safety. The 
Fu-t‘ai handed him over to the American Consul, 
who, at Gorpon’s request, agreed to take no 
proceedings against him on condition that he left 
the country. For some time he lived quietly at 
Yokohama, but in 1865 he made a trip to 
Shanghai, then to Amoy, where some rebels were 
in arms. At Amoy, while drunk, he agreed to 
join the rebels once more. A _ black servant 
betrayed him to the Chinese authorities, who 
arrested him on the way to the rebel lines and 
armed to the teeth. The American Consul 
demanded custody of him, but was refused; the 
American authorities having failed in their duty 
to arrest him at once on his return. The utmost 
to be obtained fron: the Chinese was a promise 
to keep their prisoner unharmed till the Govern- 
nent at Washington had been consulted. He was 
sent to Li Hunc-cnane; but on the way, at Lan 
Chi hsien ir Chekiang, he was drowned by the 
capsizing of a ferry-boat, June 26, 1865. Enquiry 
failed to find any signs of foul play; but a certain 
amount of doubt must always remain about a 
death so opportune to two governments. 
Wrison : The Ever-Victorious Army. 


BURHEL. See Sheep, wild. 
BURIAL OF THE LIVING. See Sacrifices. 


BURLINGAME MISSION. In 1867 Bor- 
L’NCAME resigned the post of United States minister 
to China, and accepted the leadership of a Mission 
on behalf of the Chinese Government to the 
Western powers. After visiting the United States, 
France, Prussia and England, he died in Russia, 
1870, before his work was finished. 

The Mission included J. McLeavy Brown, 
(who had been interpreter to the British Legation 
in Peking), as First Secretary, and M. Drescuamps, 
(a Frenchman who had been connected with the 
Chinese Customs) as second Secretary ; besides two 
Chinese officials and some students. This being 
the first Embassy ever sent by China to Western 
powers, was a most exciting matter to all interested 
in the opening of China to Western influence, and 
in & mass of writing on the subject, the most 
varying views ‘were expressed. To some it marked 


the beginning of a new and better era for China; . 


to others it appeared a gigantic piece of humbug. 
The movement was certainly prejudiced by the 
injudicious and exaggerated public utterances of 
Burtmncame. The Chinese Government was re- 
presented as desiring and intending to introduce 
Western methods, but only gradually, as the people 
became convinced, and not hastily at the urging of 
foreign powers, On the other hand foreigners in 
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in China regarded the Government as insincere, 
and desirous only to put off all change as long as 
possible. The time had arrived for the revision of 
the Treaty of 1858 with England, and the 
British minister, backed by the mercantile com- 
munities of the ports, proposed the immediate open- 
ing of China by railroads, telegraphs, navigation 
of inland waters, mining, right of foreign residence 
and other means. In the light of later Chinese 
history it is clear that such proposals must have 
been abhorrent to the mardarins of those days. 
At this juncture, BURLINGAME succeeded in making 
a Treaty with United States endorsing the ‘‘un- 
qualified admission of the right of China to resist 
all pressure from without as to material improve- 
ments or progress.’’ (Despatch of Sir RuTHERFORD 
Atcock, November 10, 1868). The Chinese Govern- 
ment was at once made strong to resist the British 
proposals, and after tedious delay and fruitless 
endeavour by the British minister, the new Treaty 
was signed with a few petty additional concessions 
granted. 

To many, the great effect of the Mission, not 
only by the Treaty it made, but the change it 
brought about in the attitude of Western powers 
towards China, was to confirm her arrogance and 
seclusive, conservative mind, and contempt of the 
foreigner, and to give the victory to the foes of 
progress. To others it was a noble attempt to do 
justice to a Government placed in a difficult 
position. 

A decision on the wisdom or foolishness of the 
Mission and on the goodness or badness-of its 
fruits can only be made,—if it is possible to 
decide,—after a study of both sides of the question 
as shown in the mass of contemporary criticism, 
discussion and correspondence. See American re- 
lations. — 

F. W. WiiuraMs : Anson Burlingame. 


BURNING OF THE BOOKS, THE, an ex- 
pression which generally refers to Cn‘In Sng 
Hvuana Tr‘s notorious deed in B.c. 213. At the 
suggestion of Lr Ssé, his prime minister, he ordered 
the destruction of all books except those on 
medicine, divination and agriculture. Within 
thirty years the Han dynasty reversed the order, 
and perhaps not so much harm was done to literature 
as is sometimes assumed. The lacunae, different 
readings and general disorder in classics are common 
to all ancient literatures. Finding the /iterati still 
in opposition Suia Huane Tr destroyed (3 ) some 
four hundred of them in the capital Hsien-yang. 

There were other occasions when a clean sweep 
was made of literature: Wy.tm mentions five 
‘bibliothecal catastrophes’ in his Noées on Chinese 
Literature. 

Tscnere : Histoire du Royaume de Ts‘in. 
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BURNS, WILLIAM CHALMERS,, born in 
1815, died at Newchuang, 1866. He was nent to 
China as a missionary by the Enghah Presbyterian 
Church, réaching Hongkong in MAT. He worked 
in several of the porta and left a reputation behind 
him for both acholarship and piety. ‘The widely 
used tranalation of Bunyan's Pilgrim's Lrogresa is 
his work, and ho wrote some well known hymna. 


BUSHELL, STEPHEN WOOTTON, was 
born in 1844 in Kent, took his medical degree at 
London University, and officer 
to the British Legation at Peking in 1868. He 
was made ©.M.G. in 1897, retired in 1899 and died 
at Harrow in England, September, 1908. 

Ho wrote a number of papers on Chinese 
inscriptions, antiquities, numismatics, natural his- 
tory and art; his CAinese Art, (2 vols.) a South 
Kensington Museum Handbook, is well known, 
and his Chinese Porcelain (1908) is a standard 
work. <A full list of his writings is given in 
L“oung pao, 1908, p. 596. The most iunportant are 
Oriental Ceramic Art (the Waltera Collection), 


became medical 


CACIANFU in Marco Potro, is Ho-chung fu jij 
th ff which is now P‘u-chou fu, jf M4 jf in Shansi. 


_CAHEN, GASION, the author of a History 
of the Relations between Russia and China in the 
time of Peter the Great. The author had access 
to the archives in Russia, and: produced much 
new material. The work was in French, but the 
text with some of the notes was translated hy 
W. SwHetpon Ringe in the National Review, 
Shanghai, 1913-14. 

CaHen: Histoire des Relations de la Russie 
avec la Chine sous Pierre le Grand (1689-1730) ; 
Paris, 1911. 

CALANDRA LONGIPES or Cerculio longipes, 
MSHH, Chu hsun ch‘ung, the bamboo beetle, which 
bores holes through the bamboo to lay its eggs 
inside. 

CALENDAR OF SUPERSTITIONS. Be- 
sides the Imperial Calendar with its lucky days, 
etc., for use by all, there is a Buddhist calendar 
for the priests’ use, Ch‘an mén jih sung WFR A OH 
Every day has its feast or fast or duty. Most of 
it is given in Doret’s Recherches sur les Super- 
stitions, p. 391 et seq. 

CALLERY, JOSEPH GAETAN PIERRE 
MARIE, a distinguished sinologue who came to 
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CAMBRIDGE REACH 


New York, 1897, aud Chinese Pormelan, Catford, 
}y0u 

BUSTARDS. See Crallar 

BUTTERFLY CHUANG, & title piven to the 
Plilonepher Covase Tat from a farnnue paca ge bt 


the end of the 2nd chapter of part I of hie work 
mn wheeh he likens himwelf to a batter fly. 


BUTTON. 


diameter, worn on the drene cap under the Mawel 


The rownd knob, abowt an iweb in 
dynasty to denote the rank of the owner There 
are mne Classen, each being divided into principal 
JE and subordinate §¢, the former being plain, the 
lQtter bearing the character JB shou, old aye. The 
nine classes, beginning with the highest are, 
1, transparent red,—ruby; 1, opaque red, coral ; 
1, transparent blue, sapphire; iv, opaque bluw,— 
lapis lazuli; v, transparent white,—crystal; vi, 
Opaque white,—stone; vii, plain gold; viii, worked 
gold; ix, worked gold with two characters (shou), 
being the button for graduates of the lowest degree 
(Asiu ta‘ai). 


China as a Lazarist missionary, but apostatized. 
He was born at Turin, June 25, 1810, but in 1845 
or 1846 he was naturalized as a French subject. 
He joined the Missions Etrangéres and was sent 
to China, reaching Macao in 1836, where he studied 
the language under GoncaLves. Besides Chinese 
he learned Korean. In his spare time he studied 
the botany and geology of the district. 

He returned to France in 1542, and the next 
year was appointed Interpreter to the French 
Consulate at Canton, and was attached to DE 
I.AGRENE’S Mission. Returning in 1846 he was 
naturalized and took up his abode in Paris. - In 
1847 he was made Secretary-Interpreter to the king 
and held this position till his death in Paris, 
June 8, 1862. His published Works are Dictionnaire 
Encyclopédique de la langue Chinotse, Macao, 
1244; (only vol. I issued); the same was translated 
into English; Systema Phoneticum Scripture 
Sinice. 

BRETSCHNEIDER : History of European Botanical 
Discoveries in China. 


CAMBALUC. See Xhanbaliq. 


CAMBRIDGE REACH, a part of the Canton 
river below Whampoa. The origin of the name is 
said to be as follows. The British ship Cambridge. 


CAMEL 


900 tons, arriving just before the blockade, was 
sold to Russert & Co., tne Americee firm, who 
reamed it the Chesapeake and sold it to the 
Chinese. These filled it with powder and ruffians 
and sent it to defend the boom below Whampoa. 


The Nemesis was the first to attack it and to- 


board it. It was set 9n fire and blown up, 
February 1841. In Hatu’s Narrative he speaks 
of the vessel as ‘the Cambridge formerly known 
as the C’hesupeake.’ 

Hatt: Narrative of the Voyages and Services 
of the Nemesis, p. 352. 


CAMEL. ‘The camel used as beast of burden 
between Mongolia and China is the two-humped 
Bactrian camel. It is constantly seen in the 
streets of Peking and on the main roads in the 
northern provinces. It is found wild in the region 
south and east of Lob nor. 


CAMOENS (CAMOES), LUIS VAZ DE, was 
born at Lisbon in 1524. He gave offence at Court, 
and went as a private soldier to Morocco, where he 
lost an eye. Later he went to Goa, where, though 
already renowned as a poet, he made enemies by 
his satirical attacks on government corruption, and 
as a punishment he was sent to take part in the 
military occupation of Macao (1558). At the end 
of his term of service he returned to Goa, but under 
arrest for some intrigue against the Governor of 
Macao, and was wrecked on the. way. At Goa, 
being tried, condemned and pardoned, he was again 
arrested for debt; and it was only after many other 
misadventures and seventeen years’ absence that he 
reached Lisbon. During all his troubles he had 
worked at his great poem Os Lusiadas (The Lusiad), 
the only thing he saved when wrecked. One of the 
sights of Macao is the grotto in which he wrote. 


On publishing the work he became famous and- 


received a pension. He died in 1580. 
CAMPHOR, #chang; from Cinnamomum 

camphora; Fr. Nees and Espero. The habitat of 

the tree is the Nanshan range along the southern 


coast, especially in Fukien ; it is also found:scattered . 


in Ssich‘uan, where it grows up to 3,500 ft. altitude. 
The wood is much used, especially at Canton for 
dressing cases, as the oil contained in it renders it 
distasteful to insects. But it is especially valued 
for its steareopten, Chang-nao fj, which is largely 
used in medicine, either crude and in flakes or 
refined in cakes. This is produced by destructive 
distillation, t.e. by chipping the trunk, root, and 
branches of the tree and boiling the chips in a 
covered vessel lined with straw. The sublimed 
camphor condenses on the straw and is gathered in 
these impure flakes and packed in lead-lined chests. 
It is employed as a diaphoretic, carminative, 
sedative, anthelmintic, and anti-rheumatic remedy, 
for decaved teeth, and in shoes to cure perspiring 
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feet; also in the manufacture of fireworks and to 
preserve clothes, although it is not altogether in 
favour for the last purpose, as it is thought to 
injure the texture of fabrics. In the North it is 
always called Ch‘do nado @)\i, from Ch‘ao chow in 
Kuangtung. 

Until Formosa fell into Japanese, hands, that 
island was the source of almost all the camphor used 
in or exported from China. The supply, situated 
in the hills reclaimed from the savage tribes or just 
within their borders, was regarded as the property 
of the State, and camphor was declared to be a 
Government monopoly from the early days of the 
conquest of the island; it was not until 1868 that 
traffic in the article was permitted to private dealers, 
The annual average expor in the years 1865-67, 7,1C0 
piculs, was doubled in the three years 1868-1870. 
Exports were well maintained until 1880, when 
warfare and fires extinguished the trade for 
some years, after which a government monopoly was 
again established. In 1890 a demand arose for 
camphor, to be used in the manufaccure of smoke- 
less powder, celluloid, fireworks, etc., and, with 
enhanced prices the Government was enabled to 
raise a considerable revenue from excise, restricting 
the trade to licensed persons. ‘In 1891 nearly 
17,000 piculs were exported, and the industry 
seemed to promise well. Then came the loss of 
the island, with the passing of the trade into 
Japanese hands. The world’s supply of camphor 
is almost entirely derived from Formosa, but, 
‘with State encouragement, China itself could 
undoubtedly produce a large amount. After the 
cession of Formosa, traders sought for camphor 
supplies in Fukien, where the trees grew in 
abundance in several prefectures (Kienning, Lung- 
yen, Yungchun, etc.). An official from Formosa 
obtained the sole right to collect, and. taught the 
people to make camphor, and later on the Japanese 
sought to obtain the monopoly, but without success. 
High profits led to a reckless exploitation of the 
industry, and in 1906 there were 20 distilleries in 
Foochow, and over 11,000 piculs were exported. 
Soon, however, all the available trees were cut 
down, and the industry has now become practically 
extinct in Fukien. It can only be revived under 
government supervision. Efforts have been made 
to develop the camphor industry in Kiangsi, where 
camphor forests grow in Kanchow and Kian 
districts. A factory was started at Kiukiang in 
1904, and the average export is now 1,600 piculs. 
In South Hupei a syndicate holds the monopoly 
of development, a company was granted the right 
to exploit the Chekiang camphor, which is found 
in Chuchow, in 1903, and there is a small trade in 


Kuangsi. In the Shan States of 8.W. Yunnan 
there are immense numbers of camphor trees 
| (Szemao Customs Report, 1900) which await 


- 
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development, and especially better transportation 
facilitien. 
and developed to a very great extent, if State 


In short, the industry might be revived 


eupport were only wiven to ot The export in 1916 
wae pols. 2,377, value ‘Tle 181,674 iN S | 
CAMPICION, Manco Pone's name for Kan 


chou, ff Hf capital of Kansu. 

CAMPO, a name given to the formgn nettle 
ment at Ningpo, being corrupted from hong po, 
the lecal pronunciation of QL ]E cheng pet, meaning 
‘north of the river.’ 


CANADIAN HOLINESS MOVEMENT 
MISSION. 
Headquarters» Ottawa. 


Works in //unan, at Chiang té % gy (opened 
1910) and Anhsiany, Je WB (opened 1911), with 7 
foreign mis*ionaries in 1916. 


CANADIAN METHODIST MISSION. 

Headquarters :—'Toronto. 

Entered China, 1891. 

Works in Sstich‘uan. 

The first missionaries of the (.M.M., eight in 
number, arrived in China in the end of 1891, but 
anti-foreign riots in the Yangtze Valley prevented 
their proceeding inland till early in 1892. They 
were led by the Rev. V. C. Hart, D.D., who had 
formerly been the Superintendent of the M.E.M. 
in Mid-China. They went in the first place to 
Chéngtu, already occupied by the C.I.M. and 
M.E.M. Kia-ting f{%2, 100 miles S. of Chéugtu 
was opened in 1894. 

In 1895 anti-foreign riots broke out. at Chéngtu, 
and for more than twenty-four hours the mob was 
allowed by the Provincial Government (which had 
many thousands of soldiers at hand) tu work its 
will on every mission in the city. Every compound 
was looted and destroyed. Both the Protestant 
and Catholic missionaries, however, were kept in 
safety in the yaméns, and after ten days were sent 
off with a strong escort, reaching Shanghai in 
safety. The foreign governments whose subjects 
had been concerned brought such pressure to bear 
upon Peking that the Viceroy of Sstch‘uan was 
degraded, and indemnities were paid both to 
Protestants and Catholics. Seven months after 
their enforced flight two of the C.M. missionaries 
were back; and three months later all had returned 
to Kia-ting or Chéngtu, and re-building at once 
began. 

Two and a half years later, the work was again 
hindered through disturkances caused by a band 
of outlaws known as Yii man-tzi 4 @F, who 
terrorized Central Ssich‘uan for some time. 

In 1900, all the members of the Mission, in 
common with representatives of most other Societies, 
Protestant and Catholic, were sent down to the 
coast by Consular orders. The outburst in Sst- 
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Roman Cathelle (Ringe were killed, aed much 
property belonging to the (ho wtiane + ie ew t revy wd 
In 1905, two additional etatiowa were cppoeped, 


Jénehou {2 B and Jung heven 2 Mh; and in 
beng heven 9s 


rie 


the meat cdeemwle, three mone, raz 


Tt lo teing QQ RRIF and Lu chow 9g 9 In wdbelitives 
to the above new terrnery a large part of 5 F. 
Seaich'van wae handed over to the ( M M_ bw the 
L,M oS. when it withdrew from the provi mee, abot 
QU. The centre of thie field wae ( bonghing, 
where the L.M.S. had bewwn work in 10% Sinmee 
the tramafer to the (MM. two Offer mtatiote 
have been opened, re, Chung chow Soy, amd 


Fow chow 7h #1, 1913. 

In the Revolution of 1911-12, the minsmonaries 
had again to leave their stations through the dis- 
turbances, and all building was suspended for a 
year; and the War 
hindered the work by preventing much needed 
buildings from being put up, owing to straitness 
of funds. 

The C.M. Misewn This, the firet 
Mission Press in W. China, was erected in 1897 
at Kia-ting. In 1904, it was removed to Chenygtu, 
and formally opened in the presence of the Viceroy 
in April, 1905. 

In 1914, the press turned out over two million 
books and tracts in the Chinese, Tibetan and Miao 
languages, (representing over 34,000,000 pages), and 
659,000 pages of English. In 1915, it turned out 
1,250,000 pages in English, and 28,000,000 pages 
in Chinese. 

In addition to printing Scriptures for the 
American Bible Society, and other religious 
literature, a great deal of the output is for the 
use of the schools under the West China 
Edncational Union, for the West China University, 
and for the Union Schools at Chéngtu. Chinese 
institutions, such as the Post Office, the Salt 
Gabelle, etc., also give the Press mary orders. 

Educational work.—From 1892 to 1905, the 
educational work was limited to day-schools in 
each of the central stations; but in 1905 one 
missionary was specially designated for this work, 
and two schools of higher grade were at once 
begun. Even during the repeated absences of 
the foreigners, most of the schools were kept open 
by Chinese teachers most of the time. 

The Society unites with the F.F.M.S., 
A.B.F.M.S. and M.E.M. in the West China 
University, (g.v.), the Union High and Normal 
Schools, all at Chéngtu; and in the Union Middle 
(High) School at Chungking. There are primary 


huropean has Greet more 


Preas., 


_ schools at all stations and most out-stations, and 
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all the school work connects with the W. China 
Educational Union. 

After the Revolution, a very successful Young 
Men’s Guild was opened at Chungking somewhat 
on Y.M.C.A. lines, and Kia-ting and Chung chow 
afterwards followed with similar Institutional 
work, these efforts being largely financed by local 
Chinese. 

Medical work.—There are dispensaries at all 
the ten stations, and hospitals at seven of them. 

The Mission has already built three General 
Hospitals at Chengtu; the first, completed early in 
1895, was destroyed in the same year by the 
rioters ; the second was built on the same site and 
opened in 1897; and a third fine modern hospital 
was built in 1913. Another for Women was opened 
in 1915. 

At Jung hsien, the present fine building was 
put up in 1914: and in the same year, an 
interesting experiment was made, wiz. union 
medical work with the Chinese of the city; the 
(.M.M. providing the building, heavy furniture 
and physicians, and having charge of the religious 
side of the work, while the city has control of the 
patients, collecting fees and paying current expenses. 

The Woman's Missionary Society of the Home 
Church sent out its first agent with the pioneer 
party in 1891, and the schools for girls, the work 
for women, and Woman’s Hospitals and dispensaries 
are mainly in the hands of this auxiliary. 

Statistics of Canadian Methodist Mission for 
year ending December 31, 1915 (including Women’s 
Missionary Society), 


Foreign Missionaries ... 168 
Chinese Staff 276 
(‘ommunicants 1,633 


CANADIAN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION. 

Headquarters :—Toronto. 

Entered China, 1871. 

Works in Formosa, North Honan, and Kuang- 
tung. 

Formosa Mission.—The first missionary sent to 
China was the Rev. G. L. Mackay, who chose 
North Formosa as his sphere. For 23 years he 
was practically alone. He settled in Tamsui, and 
after a year baptized his first converts, five in 
number. For twelve years he met with bitter 
opposition, the climax being reached during the 
French invasion of 1884-5, when seven of the 
largest churches were wholly or partially destroyed. 
In addition to work among Chinese, Mr. Mackay 
preached among the half-civilized tribes of the 
N.E. Coast, and the untamed barbarians of the 
mountains. He was without success among the 
latter, but the former became in the course of a 
few years, in name at least, mostly Christians. 
This hindered the work among the (Chinese, who 
from pride uf race, refused a religion the despised 
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Pepohvans had accepted. The native evangehsts 
were trained peripatetically—following the mission- 
ary in his itinerations, and learning as occasion 
served. 

After the departure of the French in 1885, 
till 1895, when Formosa was ceded to Japan, but 
little active opposition was shown. At the close 
of the Franco-Chinese war, the Governor-General 
paid $10,000 as compensation for the property 
destroyed by thé mobs. Better and larger churches 
were built with the indemnity, and also a Theolo- 
gical College in Tamsui, which in 1914 was moved 
to Taihoku, as a Union College for the English 
and Canadian Presbyterian Missions. Mr. Mackay 
died in 1901. In 1904 the Presbytery of North 
Formosa-—quite independent of the Canadian 
Church,—was organized, and the first pastor was 
ordained in 1906. Shortly after this date, the 
work ceased to be reported among China Missions, 
having been transferred to the Japan branch of the 
Mission. 

The North Honan Mission was begun in 1888, 
the first workers being the Rev. J. GororrH and 
the Rev. J. Frazer Smitu, M.D. and their wives. 
Some months were spent in Shantung, studying the 
language and waiting for an opportunity to enter 
Honan, and other agents having arrived in 1889, 
a beginning was made. Chang-té % tH and 
Wei-hui $f had been chosen for centres, as being 
on the line of the proposed Peking-Hankow railway, 
but official hostility prevented their being occupied, 
and two market towns—Ch‘u Wang, and Hsin 
Chén—both on the Wei River, were opened instead. 
Even in these quieter places, riots occasionally 
broke out. In 1894 a fine site was secured outside 
Chang-té city : and about this time a large number 
of additional missionaries arrived, and the work 
began to flourish, In 1900, however, all the 
foreigners were obliged to flee from the Boxers, 
and divided into two parties, one going north to 
Chefoo, and one southward to Hankow. The 
southern party was attacked, and some were 
seriously wounded, but all eventually reached a 
place of safety. The mission buildings were 
partially or totally wrecked, but the Christians 
were not interfered with. When the missionaries 
returned in 1901, Ch‘u Wang and Hsin Chén were 
not re-opened, as it was found possible to enter 
both Wei-hui and Huai-ch‘ing {| B& in 1902. 
Tao-k‘ow,; ff [1 was opened in 1908, Wu-an f% & 
in 1909, and Siu-wu $ gt in 1912. 

In the Revolution of 1911, Honan was one of 
the two provinces which did not go over to the 
Revolutionaries, through the influence of H.E. 
Yuan Snin-K‘at, himself a native of Chang-té, and 
the mission work was not seriously interrupted. 

Medical work is carried on in four of the 
stations, and a fine well-equipped modern hospital 
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was opened in Chang té in 1014. There are Boys’ 
and Cirle’ Schools at three stations, and the Honan 
Theological College at Wer hu 114). 
The higher educational work is gradually being 
developed in umon with the Canadian Angleans, 
who work in South Honan, 

Tho Mission is reapormble for the evangel 
ization of all Honan north of the Yellow River. 

The South China Misaston wasn undertaken at 
the entreaty of some Chinese converts in Canada, 
natives of Kuangtung, who promised to support 
one of the missionaries sent. In response to this, 
Rev. W. R. Mackay, M.A., B.D. and his wifs 
went to Macao in 1902, other workers following. 

In 1907 the mission was removed to the newly 
opened ‘Treaty port of Kong moon on the mainland, 
the work at Macao being handed over to the 
Londen Missionary Society, and the American 
Presbyterian work at Kong-moon being handed 


(opened 


over to the Canadians. A hospital was opened in — 


1912, and a Girls’ Boarding School in 1916. 
Statistics for the year ending Dec. 51, 1915. 


Foreign workers 84 

Paid Chinese assistants 177 

Communicants 3,215 
CANDARIN or CANDAREEN; Chinese 


ay fén, Malay kondrin; the hundredth part of an 
ounce or tael, q.v. 


CANDIDA, the baptismal name of the daughter 
of Hsii Kuane-cn‘1 (qg.v.). She was left a widow 
at 30, and till her death at 73 she was full of pious 
and charitable works. According to Du Hape she 
built 39 churches, printed 130 Christian books, 


established a Foundling Hospital and did something | 


for the blind. She died on October 24, 1680. 
Histoire d'une dame chrétienne de Ja Chine; 


Paris, 1688. 
CANGUE;; Portuguese canga, a yoke J chia 


A large square wooden frame, fastened on the neck | 
The wearer | 


as punishment for smaller offences. 
has sometimes to stand in some public place and 
sometimes has to wear it day and night. It 
prevents lying down or feeding oneself. 

CANIDAE. The dog family of the Carnivora 
is represented in North China by the following 
five species; Canis lupus tschiliensis, the Chinese 
Wolf, in Chihli; C. alpinus, the Wild Dog, in 
Manchuria and Kansu; C. corsac, the Corsac Fox, 
in Inner Mongolia; Vulpes tschiliensis, the Chinese 
Fox, in Shansi, Shensi, Kansu, Manchuria and 
Mongolia; and Nyctereutes procyonides, the Racoon 
Dog, in Manchuria. 

- The above list is recent. For South China 
SWINHOE reported in 1870 the Racoon Dog, from 
Fukien, Hankow and Shanghai; Vulpes hoole, the 
South-China Fox, in Amoy and Hongkong; V. 
linetventer, the S. China Mountain Fox, in Fukien. 
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CANTON 

Sowrmsy : Recent Reoearth upon the Mann 

mae, ee, Jownal SBR AB, wel Blois 

Swisroe : Catalogue wf the M atiwrwal? a} ( hime, 
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CANON OF CHANGES. See / Ching 
CANON, BUDDHIST. See Juddhset Canon 
CANONIZATION, @ teri constantly Geed Wy 


English anthers writing of Chinese worthier Keng 
a purely coclemagtioal term its emiplowment fer a 
merely Civil honour i rather unfortunate, 

It denotes the beetowal by ediet of an boner te 
posthumous tithe [tis often granted many yearn 
after death. Generally with the new name there 


also given a title of nobility euch as & duke. 


jut these are very empty, having no effeet on 
descendants. 

CANOSSIENNES, ‘Filles de la Charité’, a 
Congregation of Korman Catholic meters wath 
schools, orphanages, hospitals, ete, in Hankow, 
Hanchung fu (Shen#i), Nanyang fa (Homma) and 


Macao. 

There are 84 Sisters altogether in China (1916), 
but the Afiweaions de Chine does not indicate how 
many of these are Chinese. 


CANTON. The name is an imitation of the 

pronunciation of Kuangtung & W. The 
capital of the Kuangtung Province, in lat. 25° 7' 
10°‘ N., long. 113° 14° 3" E., on the Chu Atang 
or Pearl River. From ancient legends it derives 
also the names among Chinese of City of Rams, 
and City of Genii. Jt is one of the most important 
places in the Empire and is the residence of the 
Viceroy of the Two Kuang (Kuangtung and 
Kuangsi, qg.v.) and of the Governor of Kuangtung. 
Up to B.c. 110, it was the capital of the kingdom 
of Nan Yieh, which included the present Kuang- 


| tung, Kuangsi and-part of Tonkin. 


Canton was the first Chinese port to which 
foreign trade was attracted. The Portuguese were 
the first Europeans to arrive (1516), but Arab 
traders had used the port for centuries before. 
The Dutch followed about a century later, and 
the English came in 1637, and- by the end of the 
century nearly all the trade was in their hands. 
The East India Company established a factory 
there in 1684—their monopoly terminating in 1834. 
Five years later Great Britain was at war with 
China as a consequence of the insolence and 


| arrogance with which her traders and officers had 


been treated for years, and especially on account 
of the manner in which the opium trade was 
handled; Canton was threatened with capture in 


| 1841, but was ransomed for $6,000,000. The war 


ended with the Treaty of Nanking, by which 


- Canton and four other ports were opened to British 


_ trade and residence. The city still remained closed 


| 
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however till 1857, when in the Second War it was 
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taken and held by British and French troops for , 1858, Dec. 21, Dante, Brooke Rosertson, (later, 


nearly 4 years. 

In September 1883 there was a serious anti- 
foreign riot in Canton, when part of Shameen was 
burnt; in the French war of 1884, Canton was 
unmolested. There have been no serious disturb- 
ances since then, until the Revolution, but piracy 
is always rife in the surrounding countryside. 

The foreign concessions at Canton (French and 
British) are situated on the island of Shameen, 
(g.v.). The city proper is 6 miles in circumference, 
and the whole circuit, including the suburbs, is 
about ten miles. The population is 900,000, includ- 
ing a large permanent boat-population. 

Of late years many improvements have been 
made. Electric lighting was introduced (after 
previous failures) in 1909; waterworks were opened 
in 1908, and a fine bund was completed in 1914 
after many vicissitudes. The Samshui railway 
(30 miles) was. opened in 1904; the Kowloon line 
in 1911; and the Canton-Hankow line has now been 
carried as far as Shiukuan, 140 miles from Canton. 
The city is the centre of a net-work of waterways 
extending through a great part of the province and 
into Kuangsi: its distributing area has decreased, 
however, since the opening of the West River 
ports to steam navigation. 

The chief exports of Canton are silk and silk 
piece goods, tea, matting, cassia, and medicines 
Among minor exports are ginger, glass bangles, and 
fireworks, the last manufactured in and _ near 
Fatshan, a large city in the vicinity. Canton is 
renowned for its purely native manufactures, such 
as ivory-ware, black-wood furniture, etc., and the 
jade market is famous. In modern industry 
Canton has not yet developed to as great an 
extent as might have been expected. There are 
3 brick and cement works, 2 glass and 2 leather 
factories, 2 paper mills and a cigarette factory. 
There are, besides, numerous small enterprises, 
(silk filatures, flour mills, etc.), which in the 
aggregate make up a considerable volume of 
industry. There are oil tanks, situated on the 
western side of the river, near a new and growing 
quarter of the city. 


1315 1916 
Net Foreign Imports 25,872,846 25,045,582 
Net Chinese = 29,558,061 22,958,565 
Exports o. .» o» om 48,586,288 61,077,461 
Total Hk.Tls. ... 105,817,195 109,081,638 


The following is a list of British Consuls since 
the post was established at Canton in 1843. 
1843, Dec. 30, Francis CotemMan Macorecor, Consul. 
1849, Jan. 4, Dr. Jonn Bowrtine, (later, Sir Jonny), 
Consul. 
1854, Aug. 10, RurHenrorp A cock, (later, Sir 
Rutuerronp), Consul. 


| 


| 1877, Nov. 9, 
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Sir Danret), Consul. 
JAMES Moncan, Consul. 
ArtTHUR Rotcnu HeEewtett, Consul. 
CHALONER ALABASTER, (later, Sir 
CHALONER), Consul. 
1891, Apr. 1, jé Consul-General. 
1893, June 15, Byron Brenan, Consul. 
1899, May 13, BensamMin CHARLES Georce Scorrt, 
Consul. 
1900, June 9, - ~ Consul-General. 
1902, Apr. 5, James Scott, Consul-Generai. 
1906, Apr. 21, Ropert Witt1AM MANSFIELD, 
Consul-General. 
1909, Jan. 21, James WILLIAM JAMIESON, 
Consul-General. 


CANTON CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, THE, 
a non-sectarian institution, a university in all but 
name, founded chiefly through the exertions of 
the Rev. A. P. Haprer, D.D. of the A.P.M. who 
became the first President in 1887. In 1893, the 
College was incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York, and a body of trustees appoint- 
ed. The work was carried on in rented quarters 
till 1894, when some buildings were bought, but 
they proved unsuitable. 

In 1900, the work was removed to Macao for 
safety, returning to Canton in 1904; and in the 
next year land was bought and building begun. 

While the College was in exile at Macao, a 
small girls’ school was begun in connection with 
it; and in 1906, after the return to Canton, a few 
girls were admitted to co-education, at the instance 
of two prominent Chinese Christians, one of whom 
is now the head of the Chinese Department and 
Dean of the Middle School. 

In 1913, a separate Woman’s Department was 
opened, including a grammar and middle school, 
specially designed to provide a high-class college 
education for the girls of all the Missions in the 
province, which have about 5,000 in their schools 
of various grades. 

The College Department of the C.C.C. offers 
courses in General Arts, Natural Sciences, Agricul- 
ture and Economic Sciences. It is hoped shortly 
to add a course in Medicine, there being already 
a Medical Department which runs its own dis- 
pensary, etc. (See Medical Missionary Society 
in China). 


1880, Feb. 25, 
1886, Apr. 20, 


A Department of Education was organized in 
1916, and a ‘‘ Teachers’ College ”’ is planned for 
the near future. 

(The Agricultural Department is partly sup- 
ported by the Kansas State Agriculture College, 
and the Vennsylvania State College Mission to 
China; and Columbia University and Vassar 
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College Christian Associations and other impitutiena 
inthe U.S.A. asiint in various Ways). 

The largest division of the 
Middle School, and there ia a 
where the boys and girls study together. 


the 
Primary Sebo, 


College 19 


The campus covers one hundred acren, on the 
Pearl River, about two miles below Canton city , 
it has fifteen acres in cropa for the Agricultural 
Department, The chief buildings Maris, 
akantT and Swasey Halls, four dormitories erected 
by Chinese friends of the College, and nine faculty 
residences, 

The President is the Rev. CC. K. Eomrwns, 
B.A., Ph.D., and in 1916 the College reported, 


are 


Foreign Faculty 23 
Chinese Faculty 31 
Chinese assistants about 3U 
Students 526 


tite tig in USA | 
CANTON REGISTER, the earliest English 


paper in China. See Press. 


CAPE MERCHANT, a term used in books 
relating to early intercourse between England and 
the Kast. It seems to have been used in two 
senses, meaning a head merchant or a supercargo. 


CAPITALS. The Hsia capital was at Yang 
hsia {§§ MW in the modern T‘ai-kang hsien, Honan. 

According to the Shu Ching ( @#®) the Shang 
capital, first at Po %§ (Shang-ch‘iu hsien, Honan), 
was moved in B.c. 1400 to Yin J in the modern 
department of Yen-shih ¥ ff ; the name of the 
dynasty was afterwards Yin. The Shao kao R # 
of the Shu Ching is about the removal of the Chou 
capital from Hao ¢& (in Ch‘ang-an hsien) to Lo jx. 
It was issued s.c. 1098, but the actual removal of 
the court was not till 769. Lo was 30 /i north-east 
of Lo-yang. The later capitals were— 
Hsien-yang Jf, Shensi; Ch‘in dynasty, B.c. 249. 
Ch‘ang-an % 4, (Hsi-an fu); W. Han, s.c. 200 

and Sui, a.p. 582. 

Lo-yang yy fB, in Honan; E. Han, 
Chin ze, a.D. 280; T‘ang, 904. 
Chien-yeh 9 3, Kiangsu; E. Chin 37 Sf, a.p. 317. 

Pien-liang {f w, (K‘ai-féng fu); Sung, a.p. 960. 

Lin-an §j %, (Hangchow); Sung, a.p. 1129. 

Yen-ching # Ef, (Peking); Yuan, a.p. 1280. 

Nanking #§ mt; Ming, a.v. 1368. 

Peking qk xi; Ming, a.p. 1403; Ch‘ing, 1644; 
Republic, 1911. 


CAPOOR CUTCHERY, san nai = 3, is the 
root of Kaempferia galanga, which.grows in Ssi- 
ch‘uan and Fukien. The name is derived from the 
Hindustani hafur-kuchri or root of camphor, from 
its camphoraceous odour. It is powdered and 
mixed with oil and thus employed in friction and 
plasters. It is used principally as a remedy in 


A.D. 2; 


’ thear pungent flavour. 
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CARMELITES 


twothimehe or as a waeh in dandruff or ooren on the 
head ; and ty dentroy lice 


CAPSICUM. A of 
Chilli pepper, 17a chao py gy or Capet wm frutescens, 


ammall fruited variety 
mcommenty cultivated as a rpeciality of Swleh wan, 
while beth the long and round ferma of ('  annawwm 
are cultivated tn many parts of China, where they 
being ember 
Wher 
ripe they are poyunded in a mortar and with water 
They are aleo rownted 
Unt as & Keancning, Gr baled in ol to iypmrt bo it 
Qil no treated will keep far 
an indefimte period. This oil is named la yu 9M im. 
Wises : A Naturalwt on W. Uhona. 

CARACHARA, CARACORON, 
Kara-korum (q.1.) 

CARAIAN, Marco Poros name for Ybrnman 
province. Also found as Karajan, ete. 

CARAMORAN, Marco Povo’s and Oporic’s 
name for the Yellow River, in Mongol Kara 
Mouren, Black River. 

CARDAMOMS, INFERIOR, @f-, are the 
capsules or seeds of Amomum villosum, Lour., or 
A. zanthoides and the Electorea. Grains of 
Paradise is the alternative name of the latter, 
which are imported from Siam. 

Wild cardamoms @& {< are the seeds of 
A. globosum, Lour. The export of cardamome in 
1916 was pels. 115, value Tis. 6,500. 

CARDS (visiting) are in China not cards but 
pieces of thin red paper about 75 inches, bearing 
the name and surname. On the back are often 
found small characters stating that the card may 
only be used for visiting purposes, etc., not in 
business matters. Han-lin scholars and others use 
larger cards with larger writing. 

During a period of mourning the colour is 
different in some cases ; in others a special character 
or phrase is added. 

Red paper was introduced for cards about 
a.D. 1500, white having been used before. 

Since the Revolution the foreign style of card 
has come much into use. 

CARMELITES, w#H@ shéng 1 hus; the 
Carmel of St. Joseph at T&-sé-wei is the only 
Institution of Carmelites in China. It was founded 
February 24, 1869, the Mother Marre pe Jésus 
being the first superior and having four French 
nuns with her. She died in 1908, after 40 years 
in China, and the last of her four companions, 
Mother Dominique du Mt. Carmel, died in 1914, 
after 45 years in China. 

The number of nuns is 27, of whom 21 are 
Sisters of choir and 9 are lay-sisters (Converses). 

J. DE La Servibre, Histoire de la Mission du 
Kiangnan, tome ii. 


are the most important relish used, 
in the green state, froed with veygetablen., 


added form a sauce, for 


forms of 


CARNIVORA 


CARNIVORA. This Order is represented in 
North China by thirty-nine species and sub-species, 
belonging to four Families. See Felidae, Canidae, 
Urswle aad Mustelida. 

CARPINI. See John de Plano Carpini. 

CASA BRANCA, the Portuguese name for 
the city of Ch‘ien-shan qj|l), on the north of the 
inner harbour of Macao. 

CASSAY, another mediaeval form of Cansay, 
Kinsay, etc., the modern Hangchow. 


CASSINI CONVENTION, the name given to 
a secret treaty signed at St Petersburg by Li 
Hwuna-cnuana and Prince Lospanov as the result 
of conferences with Count Cassrnz in Peking. It 
was ratified in Peking in September, 1896. 

Dr. Dupcron, with much difficulty, obtained 
it from the Tsung-li Yamén and it was printed in 
The North_China Daily News of October 28, 1896. 
In the form given it is, according to CorDIER, a 
hybrid document, partly the Russo-Chinese Bank 
agreement concerning railroads in Manchuria and 
partly a short treaty signed by Li Hunc-cHaNnec 
and LopaNnov respecting Kiaochow, etc. 

The treaty—if there was such a treaty—gave 
permission to Russia to continue the Siberian rail- 
way, then near completion, to various points in 
Manchuria, and to guard it with Russian troops; 
it also agreed to lease to Russia the harbour of 
Kiaochow in Shantung for a period of ten years; 
and it gave to Russia some rights at Port Arthur 
and Ta-lien wan. 

Corprer: Histoire des Relations de la Chine, 
ete., vol. ili, p. 348. 


CASTOR OIL pi ma BR; Ricinus communis. 
The plant, which was introduced from Tartary, is 
chiefly cultivated on the borders of fields, partly 
to prevent cattle straying into them and partly 
from considerations of economy. The crushed 
seeds are used in Chinese medicine as an outward 
application in a large number of diseases, combined 
with the oil, or the pulp is taken internally. The 
oil, strange to say, was not used especially in 
medicine apart from its pulp; its special use is 
for mixing the colours for Chinese seals. 


CATS $j mao. Rats destroy silkworms, but 
cats keep thea rats away; hence the superstition 
that cats are protectors of silkworma, the picture 
of a cat ( BR ts‘an mao, silkworm-cat), stuck on 
a wall, being powerful to ward off harm from the 
worms. 

Cata are also credited with a general power 
to put evil spirits to flight—perhaps because of 
their being able to see in the dusk. It is said 
that in some parts, worship is paid to the cat- 
spirit. 

Dore, Recherches aur lea Superatitions, p. 472. 
Dennys, Folklore. 
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CATALAN ATLAS. This is a manuscript 
of the date 1375, from the library of the French 
king Cartes V. It is now in the Mazarin 
Gallery of the Bibliothéque Nationale. It con- 
sists of six wooden plates each covered with 
parchment on both sides, on which is traced the 
map, coloured and illuminated in gold and silver. 
The lettering is in the Catalan language. China 
(Cathay) is very well defined, and Corprer has 
made a valuable study of this portion of the 
Atlas. 

Corpier: JL’ Extréme Orient dans Il Atlas 
Catalan, etc., (in ‘Bulletin de Géographie histori- 
que et descriptive,’ 1895). 

CATCHPOLE, ALLEN, The first president 
in China of the East India Company, and King’s 
Minister appointed by William ITI. He does not 
seem to have used his diplomatic powers but 
busied himself as President. He had too many 
difficulties in Chusan and in 1703 sailed away to 
Pulo Condor, an island off Cochin China. For a 
year or two there was an effort to develope Pulo 
Condor as a trading centre, but the effort ceased 
when a firmer foothold had been obtained in 
Canton. 

Catchpole left England in 1700 and the last 
mention that is made of him is in 1703. See Pre- 
sident in China. 

Eames: Vhe English in China. 

CATHAN, a mediaeval name for China, 
connected with Khitan as Cathay with Khitai. 


CATHAY, a form of the name by which 
China is known in Central Asia. It is derived 
from the race called Khitans who occupied the 
Sungari basin and established the Liao dynasty 
in China (a.p. 937-980). Other forms are Khata, 
Khitai, and Kitai, which last is used in Russia, 
whose acquaintance with China was through 
Central Asia. 


CATHCART, CHARLES Colonel, sent by the 
British Government as special envoy to Peking in 
1787. He died in the Straits of Sunda on his 
way out. A tablet to his memory stands outside 
the Cathedral at Shanghai. 


CATTANEO, LAZARUS 3f J& ##, was born 
near Genoa in 1560 and entered the Society of 
Jesus in 1581. He spent seven years in India 
before being called to Macao, and after studying 
Chinese passed on to Chao chou, 1594. He was 
Ricer’s companion in his first journey to Peking, 
and was sent to Macao to report thereon. After 
various charges, including that of , Visitor to Malac- 
ca, be was accused of conspiracy against the Em- 
pire, but his innocence being established he return- 
ed to Nanking. Two years later the Grand 
Councillor (Kolao) Pavt Hsi, retiring to Shang- 
hai because of his father’s death, invited Pére 
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Carraneo to Shanghai. There Carranno founded 
a flourishing church, and in 1610 founded alao the 
church at Hlangehow, and in 1620 that at Kia- 
ting Mei. Me apent his last years at Hangehow 
and died there in 1640. 

Havner: La Stéle chrétienne de Singan- fou 
ii, p. 11, note. 

CATTY, (Malay, Kats), ao weight ealled chin 
WF in China, equal to 14 lbs. avoirdupois, 

CAVES OF THOUSAND BUDDHAS =. py id 
ch'ien Fo tung, are caves near ‘Tun huang in Kangsn. 
They contained ao library of about 15,000 scrolls in 
Chinese, ‘Tibetan, Mongol and Brahmi seript, the 
latest dating from a.p. 976 997. Amongst them is 
a Nostorian tract and a Manichean manuscript. 
The caves were walled up in 1036 and were 
examined by Pextiiot in 1908, who acquired for 
the French government the more valuable portion 
of the library. 

PELLIOT : Une Bibliothéque 
B.E.F.E.0., vol. viii, p. 501. 

CELADON, called in Chinese Lung-ch‘uan yao 
AY 3 B, or Ch‘ing tz‘d ff HR a famous green por. 
celain from Chékiang. That produced in the Sung 
period was bright grass-green; later it became a 
greyish green, or sea-green. 

BusHELL : Chinese -irt. 

CELESTIAL EMPIRE. A common term for 
China among foreigners; probably a translation of 
K GB tien ch‘av, heavenly dynasty, which is 
common in Chinese. 

The poetical use of t‘ien as an adjective is, 
however, no excuse for the absurd use of 
‘celestial’ as a noun to denote a Chinese,—in such 
expressions as ‘ bright celestials,’ etc. 

SELESTIAL BMPIRE, THE, weekly 
Shanghai journal founded in 1874 by PeEprRo 
Lovurerro and first edited by F. H. Batrour. It 
is now the weekly issue of The Shanghat Mercury. 

CEMENT is manufactured at Green Island, 
Hongkong, by the Chee Hsin Co., (established in 
1906); at Tangshan near Chinwangtao, capacity 
600,000 barrels yearly; and by the Onoda Cement 
Co., near Dairen, capacity 150,000 barrels yearly. 
There are other works, e.g. at Tayeh, Canton, etc., 
but of smaller capacity. The export from China 
- in 1916 was pels. 239,328, value Tls. 185,733; while 
the import amounted to Tls. 964,104. 

CENSORS (@@sh yii shih, etc.). A body of 56, 
under two presidents, stationed in various districts 
throughout the eighteen provinces. Their duty 
was to report to the throne on all subjects connected 
with the welfare of the people and the conduct of 
government. They were hence called, among other 
names, H.-R’ (érh mu kuan, eyes and ears officials). 
They were at liberty to censure the sovereign for 
anything blameworthy they saw in his conduct or 


Médicvale ; 


CERTHIIDAE 


gevertment, without riek f lewng pot wo dewth, 


though they might be degraded The whme body, 
the (etmarate of (wurt of ( eneure, With premulente, 
, was called @pmpg Ju chia Luan or iUiterary) 
Oievs Yu shod Tm 
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hneown on the thiftd century 6 ¢ 
of it we abowe deewtilbed were made in 


two preeidents being rehueed to ome 


CENTURION, the firet foreign ehip of war 
recorded in Chinese waters 
Commodore Anson, and arrived in November, 1741. 
By great firmnew Ax6ON rucemeded in gevung to 
(Anton ta refit. 
and took her into the Canton river. The Centurion’s 
crew helped to extinguish a great fire in the city, 
and ANSON was subsequently admitted to a fruenmdly 
interview with the viceroy, November W, 1742, but 
could obtain no benefits for traders. 


It wae Bretieh, under 


Later he captured a Spantah whip 


Avner: China, an Outline, p. 163; Mowee : 
International Relateona. 
CERNUSCHI, HENRI, born at Milan in 


1821, died at Mentone in 1896. He was of 4 
wealthy family and a politician. He was natur- 
alized in France and after the Franco-German war 
he travelled to the Far East, reaching Japan in 
the midst of the Revolution. At such a time, 
and having both wealth and taste, he was able 
to make a splendid collection of works of art. 
He crossed { China and bought largely there 
also. He gave this magnificent collection to Paris 
in 1882. The Cernuschi Museum is at the corner 
of the Parc Monceau and the Avenue Vélasquez. 


CERTHIIDAE, a family comprising the 
Creepers and Wrens. (Certhia familiarise, the commen 
Tree Creeper, occurs in Manchuria and Siberia and 
is rare in China Proper, never being seen south of 
Peking. C. himalayana is the Tree-Creeper of the 
Himalayas and Sikkim, not rare in the hills of 
W. Ssich‘uan and Mu-p‘in; it comes down to the 
plains for the winter. T'ichodroma muraria, the 
Wall-Creeper, with red wings, is only seen in the 
winter; it spends the summer in rocky parts of 
high mountains, hunting the spiders which are its 
chief food. It has been taken in Chihli, Kiangsu, 
Shensi, Mu-p‘in, Kiangsi and Fukien. Anorthura 
fumigata, the Japanese Wren, occurs in the northern 
provinces, but is not common; it is also found in 
Formosa. A. nepalensis, the Nepal Wren, is not 
uncommon during the cold season in western 
Ssich‘uan. Pnoépyga squamata, the Scaly-breasted 
Wren, is found in western China but is very rare. 
P. pusilla, the Brown Wren, is found in N.W. 
Fukien. P. formosana occurs in Formosa. 
Spelaeornis troglodytoides belongs to W. Ssich‘uan 
and Mu-p‘in. It lives in deep woods on the high 
mountains. S. Aalsweti, a very rare species, is 


CERVIDA 


found in Shensi. EHlachura punctata has been taken 
in N.W. Fukien. 
Davip et OvstaLet: Les Oiseaux de la Uhine. 


CERVIDA,. There are eleven species of the 
deer family in North China. They are the follow- 
ing, their distribution being also given. In the 
present state of knowledge and nomenclature it is 
not possible to give so clear a list for the rest of 
China. 

Cervus xanthopygus, Manchuria, Chihli, Shen- 
si; (’. hansuensis, Kansu, Hsinchiang: C. mantchu- 
ricus, Manchuria; C. dybowskii, Eastern Man- 
churia; C. mandarinus, Chihli, W. Shensi; Cap- 
realus pygargus, Manchuria; C. bedfordi, Chihli, 
Shansi, Shensi; C. melanotis, Kansu; Moschus 
sibiricus, Manchuria, Chihli, Shansi; M. sifanicus, 
Kansu, Ssich‘uan, Tibetan Border; Llaphurus 
dovidvanus, Chihh. See Llaphure; Sika 

Sowersy : Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xlvii; 
Meémorres concernant Ul’histoire naturelle, etc., 
Shanghai, 


CHAIRS OF CHIiNESE have been established 
in many Western Universities. That at Cambridge 
was founded in 1888. Sir Tuomas WapE was the 
first professor, succeeded in 1897 by the present 
holder, Prof. H. A. Gmes. When Dr. Lecce 
retired from missionary work in Hongkong a sum 
waa subscribed by friends to endow a Chair of 
Chinese at Oxford, with the condition that he 
should be the first Professor (1875). He was 
succeeded by Prof. Buntock, 1898. There is now 
no Chair at Oxford. There has long been a Chair 
at King’s College, London, where Samuet FEARON 
was appointed in 1847 and Summers in 1853 and 
mcre recently R. K. Dovcias and G. Owen. There 
was another at University College, London, where 
SamMvuet Kipp taught and later Lacoupgrie and 
Grorce Brown in 1901: A Chinese Chair is to be 
established at the new Oriental School in London. 

Owen’s College, Manchester has a Chair of 
Chinese, occupied by Prof. E. H. Parker. 

In The United States there are or have been 
several such chairs; at Yale, where S. W. WiLttams 
taught; at Berkeley, California, where Dr. Jonn 
Fryer is Professor; and at Columbia University, 
New York, (inaugurated by Prof. H. A. Grrss), 
to which Dr. F. Hirth was appointed in 1902. 

At the Petrograd University Ivanov and 
ALEXEIEV are Professors of Chinese; and there is 
an Oriental Institute at Vladivostok. M. Enovarp 
CHAVANNES is at the College de France in Paris; M. 
Visstere at (Li ule dex Langues Orientales in Paris ; 
and M. Courant at Lyons. At Leyden Gustave 
SCHLEGEL was professor, and at his death was 
succeeded by J. M. pe Groot (now Professor in 
Berlin). Since his resignation, the Chair has been 
vacant. 
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There are Chairs in Berlin (ForKE and ps 
Groot), in hamburg (FRANKe) and in Vienna 
(KaHNERT). 

In Hanoi, a Chinese professorship was founded 
in 1901 for Professor Pextitior (now of the Collége 
de France in Paris), who was succeeded in 1911 by 
H. Masrero. 


CHAIR, SEDAN $8 chiao tzé. The common 
and ancient means of conveyance, especially in 
cities, and also on country journeys for those who 
could afford it. There were definite rules with 
regard to the use of chairs. Thus, none but the 
Emperor might have sixteen bearers; a prince of 
the blood had eight; the highest provincial officials 
might also use eight; all other officials down to 
the acttial (not expectant) chih-Asien or sub-prefect 
might have four. Also the chairs of officials down 
to the Commissioners of Justice, Finance and Salt 
were green; chairs for lower ranks were blue. A 
T'av-t‘ai’s chair should be blue but he usually had 
a green one because of his brevet rank. 

Foreign Consuls used green chairs as being by 
treaty of equal rank with 7'ao-t‘ais. 


CHALA #4 ff (cha Jan) the proper meaning 
being a palisade, such as is found across the streets 
of a Chinese city at’ night. It is known to 
foreigners as the name of the Portuguese cemetery 
at Peking. The name is an abridgement of 
T‘éng kung cha lan RAR. The Gate of T'enc 
the Eunuch. T‘eNG was a powerful eunuch of 
the middle of the sixteenth century. The history 
of the property is somewhat obscure. . Lt was 
given by Wan Li to the Jesuit missionaries for a 
burial place for P. Riccr in 1610. The place has 
since been enlarged by purchases, and there is 
now there the Provincial House of the Lazarist 
Mission and a Provincial House of the Marists. 
In the cemetery there are eighty-eight graves, 
including those’ of Ricct, Longosarpr, ScHALL, 
VERBIEST and other famous missionaries. Besides 
the name Chala the name Shih mén G P49 stone gates 
is commonly used. The position of the property 
is on the west of Peking, about three-quarters of 
a mile outside the P‘ing-tzi Men. 

Faviern: Peking; Bulletin Catholique de 
Pékin, 1915, p. 274. 


CHALFANT, FRANK HERRING, a mis- 
sionary of the American Presbyterian Mission, 
North. He was born in 1862 in Pennsylvania, and 
died at Pittsburg U.S.A. in 1914. In 1906 he 
published Ancient Chinese Writing, in which he 
was the first to announce the important find of 
inscribed bones in Honan, of which he and Mr. 
CouLinc were the first foreign collectors. (See 
Oracle bones). In the volume Shantung edited by 
ForsytH, he wrote a valuable paper on Chinese 
Coins, which has also been issued separately. At 
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his death he left a week containing drawings of 
all the oracle bones known, With identifeation of 
characters as far aa possible, but it haa not yet 
found a publisher. 


CHALMERS, JOHN, was born in Scotland 
in 1825, and graduated at Aberdeen Univermty. 
He came to Hongkong in 1852 for the London 
Missionary Society. He succeeded Dr. Lecer in 
churge of the Hongkong Mission, prepared a 
translation of the Bible in Wénli, and reeeived 
the honorary degree of D.D. from his a/ma mater 
in 1878. His chief writings are The Origin of the 
Chinese, 1865, Speculations of the ‘Old Philosopher,’ 
1868; A Pocket Dictionary of the Canton Dialect, 
1872, The Concise Kanghsi Dictionary, 1877, and 
Structure of Chinese Characters, 1882. He also 
did important work in revising the Delegates’ 
Version. He died in 1900. 

China Review, vol. xxiv. 

CHAM, a corruption of Ahan. “ The great 
Cham of Tartary’’ (meaning Cu&Nncuts Khan) is 
found in English literature. 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 

FOREIGN. The first organized in China was 
that at Canton, established by the British Merchants 
on August 25, 1834, to ensure unity of action at the 
time when Lord Napier was trying to force open the 
door in China. A General Chamber was formed in 
November, 1836. It was dissolved in April, 1839, 
at the time when the opium was being surrendered, 
while the foreign community was under forcible 
detention and while the bond was being forced on 
them never to introduce opium again. The 
Chamber dissolved ‘‘until the restoration of our 
“‘trade, the liberty of egress from Canton 
‘“‘enables the Chamber to serve the community in 
‘‘a legitimate manner.”’ 

The Hongkong Chamber held its first meeting 
on May 29, 1861, sixty-two firms being original 
subscribers. From the beginning it has frequently 
communicated directly with the Minister in Peking, 
and it rejected the suggestion of a consul some 


years ago that all communications should be with | 


the Colonial Government. 

In 1870 it gave $2,000 towards the Moss com- 
mercial expedition up the West River. In January 
1884 it received the privilege of electing one 
member for the Legislative Council; it elected Mr. 
T. Jackson of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. 

Other Chambers are those at Chefoo, Changsha, 
Foochew, Hankow, Newchwang, Swatow and 
_Tientsin. The Shanghai Chamber, British till 1863, 
then became General. See British Chamber of 
Commerce, Shanghai. 

CHINESE. When Yuan SHIH-K‘aAI was 

Governor of Shantung he proposed the establish- 
' ment of a Chamber of Commerce for the province, 


| 
| 
| 
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and thin wae carried out; the regulations may be 
found on the Kiaehew Cantome LDevernnval Meport 
the peri! 11901, page 126 In Uve inet 
years of the Ch mg dynasty, when reform wae in 


the an, the muvemnent for the establishment of 
Chambers of Commerce nvread all over the 
In Kuangtung the Chamber at Canton han affiliated 
(Chathere at many inportant tuwne, « g at Sainarn 
(established 1YOU) and in the Kowloon district, from 


whee members two representatives are nelected for 


Comwhes 


the Provineal Asvembly, These Chambers are, im 
Kuangtuny, as ¢laewhere, powerful factors in the 
development of trade. They have in some districts 
very considerable powers ; at (hefoo they 
control the cath shops; that at Shasi took over 
the government during the revolutionary troubles 
in 1911, kept the strictest order, regulated the price 
of rice, helped the destitute and carried out famine 
relief works. 

CHAMDO ; the Eastern division of Tibet @AS 
also called ff K‘ang, from which geographers 
have made Kham and (Chamdo. 

CHAMPA, a Kingdom of some importance 
from the third century till the end of the fifteenth. 
It was the southern portion of the present Annam, 
and, like Annam, was probably a littoral Kingdom. 

From first to last Hinduism of the ‘Sivaite 
type was its national religion but it also received 
Buddhism from China, and one of its Kings was 
an ardent Buddhist. I Curie, the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim, visited the country, and writes 
of it as Lin I sk &. The Cham language was 
not used for literary purposes but Sanskrit. There 
are still about 130,000 Chams; those in Cambodja 
are all Mohammedans; those in Annam stil] retain 
some traces of Hinduism. 

Masprero: Le Royaume de Champa (T‘oung- 
pao, 1910-12). 


CHAMPLEVE. A kind of enamel-work, 
similar to cloisonné. See Enamel. 

CH‘AN # in Japanese Zen, the Contemplative 
school of Buddhism founded by BopHIDHARMA, 
(q.v.) Practically all monastic Buddhism in China 
belongs to this school. See Buddhist Schools. 

CHAN BALECH, a name found in the 
Catalan Atlas. See Ahanbaliq. 

CHANCJO, in the Catalan Atlas (g.v.) for 
Kan chou, in Kansu. 

CHANG CH‘IEN #8 % a minister of Wo Tt 
of the Han dynasty, was sent, about B.c. 138, on 
a mission to the Yieh-chi Aj & who had con- 
quered Bactria, to get their help against the 
Hsiung-nu. On the way, he was captured by the 
Hsiung-nu and kept in captivity for over ten 
years. He then escaped and reached Bactria. 
Failing to persuade the Yieh-chi, after staying 
with them for a year he returned‘ to China, being 


thus 


CHANG CHIH TUNG 


again captured by the Hsiung-nu, and again, 
after a year of captivity, making his escape. 
He had started with one hundred followers, :f 
whom only one returned. He brought back much 
information about the countries on the Jaxartes 
and the Oxus, and he is said to have introduced 
into China the cultivation of the grape and the 
making of wine, as well as hemp and the walnut. 


He was sent again to negotiate treaties with the | 


various kingdoms of the west, and by s.c. 115 had 
opened up regular 
states. He was made marquis for his services. 
An interesting legend about him is given in GILEs. 

Gites: Chinese Biographical Dictionary; 
Yrue: Cathay and the Way Thither. . 


CHANG CHIH TUNG Zz Hq a native o 
Chihli, born in 1835. He became Governor of 
Shansi in 1882. In 1884 he became Viceroy of the 
Liang Kuang, and in 1889 of Hu Kuang to carry 
out his proposal of a railway from Hankow to 
Peking. At Hanyang he started ironworks, cotton 
factories and coal mining. In 1894 he became 
Viceroy of the Liang Kiang. Later he was made 
Grand Secretary and appointed to the Grand 
Council. 

At the end of 1898 he produced a work which 
made a great stir, the $)R RR ch'iian hsieh p‘ten. 
This has been translated by P. Tosar, s.J., (Var. 
Sin. with text), and under the title Learn by Dr. 
S. I. Woopsripce. It is a powerful plea for reform 
in Chinese Education. 

He was regarded by foreigners as an honest 
patriot and he was noted for fine scholarship. He 
died in 1909 and was canonised as X9§ Wen Hs1anc. 


CHANGCHUN £ ¥ Ch‘ang Ch‘un, a town on 
the South Manchurian Railway at its junction 
with the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

There is also a line from this place to Kirin. 
The town comprises a Japanese Railway town, a 
Russian Railway town, a foreign Settlement and 
a native town. It was formerly called K‘uan 


(h'eng tza Bl tk F-. 
CHANGES, BOOK OF or CANON OF. 
see LT Ching. 


CH‘ANG PAI SHAN £4 i. It also has 
the name Lao-pai shan 34444) <A mountain in 
Manchuria. Through James’ book it is commonly 
known as the Long White Mountain. Ch‘ang &&. 
however, means long either in time or space, and 
is used ‘here adverbially—the ever-white or con- 
stantly-white mountain. The whiteness is_ not 
due to snow, but to a light-coloured gravel and 
to the greyness of limestone rock. The mountain 
was supposed to be sacred to the Manchu ruling 
family, since it was there that their great 
ancestor Aisin Giorno, (not Nurnmacnv as Hosier 
seems to say) was miraculously begotten. There 


intercourse with thirty-six | 


_ is much legend connected with it. 
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Its height is 
abcut 8,000 feet. It lies in Kirin province, 
some 200 miles east of Mukden, and. the rivers 
Sungari, Yalu and Tumén have their origin there. 

James: The Long White Mountain; Hoste: 
Manchuria. 


CHANGSHA # # long sands, the capital of 
Hunan, on the right bank of the Siang river, about 
100 miles from the Yangtze, in lat. 20°,10' N. and 
long. 113° .1' E. 

The name first occurs as the 36th and last of 
the commanderies into which CH‘In Suin HvaneG 
Ti divided his empire. Liv Kao Tsv, the founder 
of the Han dynasty changed the title and Kingdom 
of his military companion, Wu Jui, from King of 
Héngshan to King of Changsha in 202 B.c. Juz died 
seven months later, but five of his descendants 
ruled after him, until in 157, the last died without 
posterity. In 155 Liv Fa, the sixth gon of the 
Emperor, Curne Tr, succeeded to the title as TING 
Wang, and arrived in Changsha with Cuz I, one 
of the foremost writers and statesmen of the day. 
There are still memorial temples to both, that to 
Cura I, containing a relic. Trsc WANe’s son died 
in 101, and the title became extinct. 

Scarcely anything of national importance occurs 
in later days till we come to the T‘ai P‘ing siege 
in 1852. Changsha never forgets that she was in- 
violate through a siege of ninety days during which 
the Eastern Prince, who seems to have been the 
ablest soldier in the rebel ranks, was killed by a 
ball from a cannon which was still worshipped 
after the Republic began. (Iconoclastic soldiers 
have thrown it down from its stand and it is now 
lying exposed and neglected). 

Changsha was opened as a treaty port by the 
China-Japan treaty of 1903; the Customs House 
starced on July Ist, 1904; a Japanese Consul arrived 
in November. A British Consul came the next 
year. The German and American consulates were 
not opened till the second decade of the century. 

‘he main line from Canton to Wuchang runs 
round the east wall. 

In 1910, there were serious riots. The Gover- 
nor’s yamén was set on fire. Most of the foreign 
buildings and many of the government. schools were 
burnt. 

There are antimony refining furnaces and other 
metals are worked. The low water in winter 
interferes with the foreign steamer trade. 

The population is estimated at 250,000 to 
300,000. 

1915 1916 
.. 10,255,902 9,951,696 
... 3,449,756 2,943,213 
re Fm 
Total Hk.Tis. ... 26,589,334 28,656,225 


Net Foreign Imports .. 
Net Chinese 
Exports 
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CHAVANNES 


CHANG TAO LING Colom often wulgarly | king We Lisa were Tartar setae, and intro 


kpoken of by foreigners aa the first Tamet Pope 
He was born in an, W, probably at Ten mu 
shan in Chéeking, and waa deseended Tram © tase 
Liane the minister of Liv) Pawe, founder of the 
Han dynasty. He devoted life 
expecially to alchemy, magic and the search for the 
Alvsir Ilo very successful, 
young again at 60, received from Lao Tau hineelt 
a book of talismans, and at 125 years of age 
ascended to heaven. He left his secrets to hos 
son, He may be considered the founder of Taoism 
as a system of magic, charms and talismans, a 
system by which the ignorant tuo shih have ever 
since been able to live at the expense of a more 
ignorant laity. The Confucian writers early dub 
bed him ‘ Rice thief.’ The Sung emperor Cnks 
Tsuna@ gave to (nang Tao-Linc and his descendants 
the title of True Princes J Zt. As to the title now 
enjoyed by his successors see Master of Heaven. 

Dont: Recherches sur les superstitions: tome 


hos to phd y, 


vitae, Wan beeciartie 


ix, p. 525; Mayers: Chinese Reader's Manual. 
CHAN KUO MER. See Fighting States 


Period. 

CHAN KUO TS‘E MW Documents of fight. 
ing States, a historical work about the ‘Fighting 
States Period’ (q.v.). The word ts‘é is also 
translated stratagems or counsels. The author is 
not known, but the work. was revised and 
rearranged in the Han dynasty by Liv Hs1anc. 
A well-known edition is Chan kuo ts‘é chiao chu 
MK mE BEE by Wu Sur tao of the Yuan dynasty. 

Wyte: Notes on Chinese Literature, p. 25. 


CHAO PING #&%. The ninth and last 
Emperor of the Sung dynasty. In :1278, the 
Emperor Cuao Sun having died, the Sung cause 
was nearly abandoned as hopeless, but Li Hsiv-rt 
proclaimed CxHao Sutu’s youngest son as Emperor 
and continued the resistance to the Mongols. 
Early in 1279, a final disastrous defeat was 
suffered, and I.1 Hsrvu-rvu leapt into the sea with 
Cnao Pinca on his back, and the Sung dynasty 
came to an end. 


CHAO, STATE OF, #§ one of the Three 
Tsin #, or the three States into which Tsin was 
divided in s.c. 451, the others being Wei #, and 
Han @%. The imperial recognition of it took place 
in 8.c. 403. The ruling family was of the same 
ancestry as that of Ch‘in, # and Cu‘tIn Surin Hvanc 
Ti was later born to a Chao man by a Chao mother 
in the Chao State. It was one of the Six Martial 
States generally leagued against Ch‘jn, and it pro- 
duced one of the Four Leaders who delayed Ch‘in’s 
final conquest of the Empire. Its capital was in 
western Chihli, Like Ch‘in it was so situated as 
to absorb Turko-Tartar tribes, and to adopt a 
good deal of Tartar custom. For example, the 
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doced cavalry into hie army 
with 
with 
It 


It hed many great 
but ut fs ight 


CORTE thtets 


wy 


ware neighbouring Sates, 
the 


lewetrery ra | 


them apainhet 
was finally 


eve my 
( hla 


Loyd thwer 
Chivin 
sc. Ze 

‘Terrien: 
Wea et Trhasa ; 
(hana. 

CHAO T'O Mj ft, a (hinewe pemeral engaged in 
of Yueh by Caras Sam 
On the downtall of the dy tasty he net 


ii 


Hwtoire dee Trae Reoyrames, Ilan, 
Hime The dnrient Hligtery wf 


the 


Htase MT. 


Conquest (V5 
himeelf wp as Kang of Southern Yueh, extending 
hn ic was a 
faithful vaewal of the Han dynasty when it aroee, 
till he died in pec. 215, leaving he throwe to hie 
"The dynaaty, 


SOON the 


sway to the present Kuangs, 


randaon, Han when  fermndy 
M4 } 


established , recon yuered country, ard 


poured in military colonista. 


CHAPDELAINE, AUGUSTE, an Abb of 
the Missions Etrungéres working in Kuangsi. 
He was born at La Rochelle on January 6, 1814, 
and reached China in 1852; and was most brutally 
tortured and martyred at Si-lin ff #k February 29, 
1856. 

This murder was the pretext for France join. 
ing with England in the Second War. 

 Conprern: ZL ‘Prpédition de Chine, 1857-58; 
Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, 1856, p. 461. 


CHATS. See Sazicolinae. 


CHAO JU KUA 4#& %& &, a member of the 
imperial family of the Sung dynasty, who was 
Superintendent of Customs at the busy port of 
Ch‘tian-chou in Fukien, where he came into con- 
tact with merchants and goods from Arabia, Persia, 
India, etc. He collected a quantity of informa- 
tion which he published in a work Chu fan chith 
‘Records of Foreign Nations’, (or ‘of 
Barbarians’). It has been translated and annotat- 
ed by HirtH and Rocknuzi: Chau Ju-kua; St. 
Petersburg, 1911. 


CHAVANNES, EDOUARD, one of the first 
of living sinologues, was born at Lyons on October 
5, 1865. Since 1893 he has been Professor in the 
College de France, and, since 1903, a Membre de 
’ Institut. 

He has published some most valuable works ; 
the principal are a translation into French of Sst-ma 
Cu‘ten, Les Mémoires historiques de Se-ma Tsien, 
traduits et annotés, (5 vols., 1895-1905) ; Documents 
sur les T'ou-kiue (Turcs) occidentaux, (1903); Le 
T ‘ai chan, essai de monographie d‘un culte chinots, 
(1910) ; Cing cents Contes et Apologues extraits du 
Tripitaka chinois, (3 vols., 1910-1911); Musston 
Archéologique dans la Chine septentrionale, (q.v.) ; 
besides many articles in the 7‘oung-pao, the Journal 


CHEFOO 


Asiatique, the Mémoires concernant l’ Asie Orientale 
and drs Astatica. 


CHEFOO #28, the foreigners’ name for a 
Treaty Port in Shantung; the proper name of 
Yen-t‘ai 4§ 2} being always used by the Chinese. 
Chefoo is a purely Chinese village on the other 
side of the bay. 

The port is in lat. 37° 33° 20° N. and 
long. 121° 25' .2'' E. It was opened to foreign 
trade in 1858, by the Tientsin Treaty. There is 
no Settlement or Concession, but there is a district 
recognised as the foreign quarter, which is well look- 
ed after by a committee of foreigners which collects 
voluntary contributions for the purpose. The port 
lacks a harbour and breakwater, but there is hope 
that the want will soon be supplied through co- 
operation with the Chinese. Work on the break- 
water began on September 1, 1915. (See Chefoo 
Harbour, etc.) It also needs and hopes for railway 
communication with the interior. The chief trade 
is in beancake, vermicelli, groundnuts and silks; 
there is also a good business done in pongee, hair- 
nets, lace and. fruits; the last being due to the 
Rev. Dr. Nevius, who, thirty years ago, grafted 
foreign fruits and gave instruction to the Chinese 
in fruit-growing. 

The port ships about. one hundred thousand 
coolies to Siberia every year. In 1893 a wine- 
growing company was started on the neighbouring 
hills by some Singapore Chinese, and the produce 
is of excellent quality, but is not on the open 
market. This, the only experiment in viticulture 
in China, is described in the Chefoo Customs 
Report for 1908. The population is 54,000. 


1915 1916 
Net Foreign Imports 6,900,571 6,733,290 
Net Chinese _,, 9,831,128 7,857,570 


ss aes ese ae 22,613,560 20,486,972 
Total Hk.TIs. 39,345,259 35,077,832 


CHEFOO AGREEMENT, This resulted from 
the murder of Margary in Yiinnan. An indemnity 
was agreed on and certain articles aimed at opening 
the way between India and Yunnan. Ichang, 
Wuhu, Wenchow and Pakhoi were opened to trade. 
lt was agreed that British importers of opium must 
keep it in bond in hulks or warehouse till selling 
time, when the importer pays the duty and the 
buyer the likin tax. 

The Agreement was signed by Sir THomas 
Wave and Li Huna cnane at Chefoo, September 
13, 1876. 

By ‘an Additional Article signed’ at Peking, 
March 31, 1890, Chung-king was opened as a Treaty 
Port. 

It is frequently spoken of as the Chefoo 
Convention. 

Hertstet: Chinese Treatics. 


Exports 
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CHEFOO CONVENTION. See Chefoo 
Agreement. 
CHEFOO HARBOUR’ IMPROVEMENT. 


The anchorage at Chefoo is exposed to heavy N.E. 
and N.W. winds; and as all cargo is dependent on 
lighters the loss to the port has been heavy, since 
there are from 34 to 54 days per annum on which 
loading and unloading are impossible. 

A scheme for a breakwater was first taken up 
seriously by the Chamber of Commerce after 1900; 
but it was not till May, 1913, that the ‘‘Chefoo 
Harbour Improvement Commission’’ was created, 
consisting of the Superintendent of Customs as 
Chairman, a representative of the Consular body, 
the Commissioner of Customs and the Chairmen of 
foreign and Chinese Chambers of Commerce. 

It was decided to build a breakwater to the 
east and a mole westward, running N.E., enclosing 
about 250 acres, to be dredged partly to 20 and 
partly to 25 feet. 

The estimated cost was Hk.Tls. 2,500,000. 
The contract was obtained by tender by the 
Netherlands Harbour Works Company, and work 
was begun in August, 1915. The engineer is Mr.. 
O. C. A. van Liptn pe JEUDE, C.£., who has 
written a Report (Kelly & Walsh, 1916). 

See Conservancy Work. 


CHEFOQO INDUSTRIAL MISSION, THE, 
was founded in 1895 by Mr. and Mrs. Jamgs 
McMottan, previously of the C.I.M. The making 
of pillow lace had been taught to a few Chinese in 
1894 by a lady of the A.P. Mission, but Mrs. 
McMULLAN was the virtual beginner of the Industry 
as it exists to-day. In 1895 she opened the Industri- 
al Mission School, in which the pupils gave part 
of their time to making lace; and Mr. McMULLAN 
opened a business for exporting the lace, and other 
products of Shantung, the manufacture of pongee 
being afterwards taken up on a large scale, and 
other industries, such as drawn-thread work, 
embroidery, hair-nets, etc. 

The work was carried on in rented premises 
till 1902, when premises were built outside Chefoo. 
In the same year a church was formed. 

An orphanage was begun in January, 1912. 

In February, 1917 it is estimated that employ- 
ment is given to 10,000 people in the province ; and 
with the exception of the Orphanage, the Mission 
is self-supporting, i.e. the business side makes good 
the deficit of the other branches of work. 

There is a Church-building which seats 400, 
and the communicants number about 100, the 
church being part of the Shantung Presbytery. 

The orphanages (one for boys and one for 
girls) have fifty inmates; the four girls’: schools 
have 368 pupils, most of whom make lace part of 
the time, and the two boys’ schools have 72. 
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The Chefoo Lace was awarded a Gold Medal 
at the St. Lows Eaposition, and a Diploma of 
Merit at the Kahihition of Women's Wark, 
Melbourne. Another branch of the industrial work 
is & printing press from which is issued a monthly 


Chtistian paper, the “ Mormng Star,’ and a 

number of books and tracta, many of them 

translated by the mission helpers, 
CHEIROPTERA. See Hats. 


CHEKIANG Wr 7, © coast proviner, the 
amallest Of the provinces, having an area of 26,680 
sy. miles with a population of 11,580,000. Its 
capital is Hangehow (q.v.) on the Chien t'ang river 
42m. It has three ports open to foreign trade, 
Hangehow, Ningpo (q.v.), and Wenchow (q.v.). 
Other important places are Kashing SW chia haing; 
Shaohsing #498 celebrated for wine; and Hfuchou 
ij HL |The Chusan Islands (g.v.) are part of the 
province. 


CH'EN DYNASTY, THE, pi@i (A.D. 557-589) 
was founded by Cn'&N PA-HSIEN PARA, a general of 
the previous (Liang) dynasty. ‘Finally, a Chinese 
general, Yanc Curen §§ 3, usurped the throne of 
Chou, in the north, captured Nanking, dethroned 
the last Ch‘én emperor, and founded the Sui 
dynasty. 


Dyn. Title Accession Reign Title Adopted 
BRO Wu Ti 557 jRy Yung Ting 557 
x R Wen Ti 560 KE Tien Chia 560 

Kw Tien K‘ang 566 
EWE Lin-hai Wang 567 +¢x% Kuang Ta 567 
Hf Wf Hsiian Ti 569 ZR Ta Chien 569 
® Hou Chu 583 HMChih Te 583 
WAY] Chéng Ming 587 


CH‘EN, STATE OF pk, a petty feudal State 
of the Chou dynasty. It was given by Wu Wane 
to a descendant of the Emperor Suun, with the 
rank of Marquis 4.- The family name was 
Kvuer §§. It adjoined Sung on the south. 
Conrucius spent three years there when he exiled 
himself in disgust from Lu. 
 CHENGHIS KHAN REM, ch‘éng chi ssi; 
also written GENGHIS, JENGIZ, etc. The famous 
Mongol ruler, son of a Mongol chieftain, was born 
in 1162 and named ‘TemvucHin, reproduced in 
Chinese as @& AM T'ieh-mu-chén. He fought 
successfully with various Tartar tribes and in 1206 
took the title of Emperor and prepared to invade 
China.. By 1214-he had possession of all the 
country north of the Yellow River, except Peking. 
He then made peace with the Chin < Emperor, 
received the submission of Korea, and in Central 
Asia became master of Tashkend, Bokhara and 
Samarcand. He died in Kansu, 1227. He was the 
grandfather of Kuustar Khan. 


CH‘ENG HUANG 4fi@. The characters mean 
the city wall and the moat, and the combination is 


a 2 EE eee 
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CH'ENGTU 


med an the title of the tutelar god of cash wallea 
ity in Chime, * the divine madarin’ Peek city 
han its own Ch'éng Hung, generally mame hintorte 
hero, whore Appointment to the effice must be 
binetioned by the '"Manter of Heaven’ In 
every walled eity there isa Ch'éng Huang mao of 
temple, and on the 21et of the Sth moon a festival 
of the god is held, with procemictin, ete The 


origin Of the cult is supposed by ecme to have been 


(y Y) 


In the tune of Yao, but at was not popnalar and 
wide spread before the Sung dynanty (ap, BY) 
Dont gives many particulara. 

Dont : Decherchin eur lew 


tome xi, p. 875. 
CH‘ENG | Of, younyer brether of Cute 


Tai, and like him a famous echolar of the Sung 
dynasty. He was burn in 1033, died in 1107 and 
was canonized as Cntwc JF Kung. In 1241 he wus 
admitted to the Confucian temple. 


CH‘ENG MIAO 4%. The inventor of the 
Lesser Seal Characters and later of li script, two 
successive simplifications of the greater seal 
characters. The Li script developed into the 
modern (clerkly) style. Cn‘fnco Mrao lived in the 
3rd century s.c. under Cxu‘1n Suro Hvane Tr. 


CHENG, STATE OF §&% one of the minor 
States of the Chou period, an Earldom, adjoining 
the Royal domain to the east. The fief was first 
granted to a son of the Emperor in s.c. 805, and 
held precedence among the States in Chinese 
authors ; but though thus important as an orthodox 
State closely connected with the imperial house, 
it never played a leading part except for a short 
time under the guidance of the famous Tza CH‘aNn 
(q.v.). Its position made it a path between the 
great warring States north and south, and it was 
only through the mutual jealousy of other States 


Superefilvone, ete, 


that it maintained its independence so long. It 


was destroyed by Han (one of the divisions of Chin) 
in B.c. 374. 

Parker: Ancient China Simplified. 

CH‘ENG T'ANG JQ. ‘T‘anc the Completer,’ 
was the Prince of Shang #§ who overthrew the 
tyrant CmreH of the Hsia dynasty and founded 
the Shang dynasty in s.c. 1766. Suu CuHine. 


CH‘ENGTU j2, is the capital of Ssdch‘uan, 
standing near the centre of the province, on the 
river Min &R. It is built, like Peking, in a triple 
form, Chinese, Tartar and Imperial, but the Chinese 
is the most important. The population is 500,000. 

The following have held the post of British 
Consul-General since its establishment at Ch‘éngtu 
in 1902. 

1902, April 5, ArexanpeR Hosre, (now Sir 

ALEXANDER). 
1908, Sept. 1, Prence Essex O’Briex Burien ; 
(did not proceed). 


CH‘ENG-TU PLAIN 


1909, Jan. 21, Witt1am Henry WILKINSON. 
1911, May 25, Richarp Howarp MoRTIMORE. 


CH‘ENG-TU PLAIN, the only large expanse 
uf level ground in Ssich‘uan, the bed of an an- 
cient lake, the area being nearly 3,500 square miles. 
It contains the provincial capital and seventeen 
other walled cities, and the total population pro- 
bably exceeds six millions. Its remarkable f:r- 
tility is due to the system of irrigation introduced 
by Li Prine (q.v.) in the third century B.C. He cut 
through a hill near Kuan Hsien, led the Min 
river through, and distributed the water by a 
network of canals all over the plain. These works 
have been enlarged in later centuries and are still 
kept in remarkably good repair. VALE’s paper on 
the subject is very detailed. 


Vat—e: Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vols. xxxiii, 
xxxvi; Wuitson: A Naturalist in Western China, 
ah. ii. c i&. 


CH‘ENG TZU @F, ‘‘the philosopher Cu‘#nc”’, 
whose name was CH‘&NG Hao #2 9, one of the 
most famous of the Sung scholars, was born at 
Lo-yang in Honan in 1032. The substance of his 
views is given in his most famous philosophical 
work, the Jing Hsing Shu, jt f%& gy. He died in 
1085, and was canonized as Cu‘un Kung #£2%, and 
in 1241 his tablet was placed in the Confucian 
temple. 

In consequence of a remark of Cuvu Hsr that 


he had learned from CuH‘&NG Hao, WYLIE states he © 


was ‘‘a pupil’’ (Notes on Chinese Literature, p. 69) ; 
and Gives, in his Biographical Dictionary has 
perpetuated the error, calling Cxu‘fNe Tz ‘ the 
tutor of the great Cuvu Hs.’ But Cuv Hsr was 
born half a century after Cu‘ENG Hao’s death. 
Suzuki: History of Chinese Philosophy. 


CHERCHEN, Marco Poto’s Charchan, also 
called Charchand, Chachan, Circian and Ciarcian, 
the name of a river in the Tarim basin and of a 
city once standing near Lob nor, now reduced to 
a single street of 180 yards in length. The stream 
there is some 30 feet wide and 3 or 4 deep. The 
whole oasis is about 6 miles long by 24 wide. 


CHERRIES, i ying t'ao. The commonest 


in N. China are the ‘ bush cherries.’ Prunus 
tomentosa. They are grafted on the wild peach. 
Another cherry of N. China is probably P. 


pauciflora; but it is not at all a common fruit. 
A dwarf cherry or plum, perhaps P. humilis, is 
also found, but the fruit is too sour and acrid 
to be eaten raw. All these Chinese cherries are 
very small. 


Meyer: Agricultural Explorations, etc. 


CHESS. There are two games in China called 
Ch‘i written in one case HE, in the other #£, and 


ee 
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acter is written with different radicals in the two 
cases, being stone and wood respectively; but 
this distinction is not closely observed. The game 
called Wei ch‘i is played with about 150 counters 


on each side, on a board with 324 sqyares and 


361 points of intersection of the lines forming the 
squares; starting with a clear board, the object 
for each player is to occupy as many of the 
361 points as possible.’ It will be seen therefore that 
this ch‘: (with a radical showing the counters are 
of stone ) has very little resemblance to the game 
called chess. See Wes Ch‘t. 

The other game is unmistakeably the game of 
chess. It is called Asiang chs SR fk, and since 
hsiang means elephant and one of the pieces is call- 
ed the elephant, the game may be called ‘ Elephant 
chess.” Or again, since no doubt often played 
with ivory pieces though the radical is wood, it 
has been called ‘ Ivory chess.’ Again since Astang 
has also the meanings figure, form, resemble, etc., 
the game may be called ‘ Figure chess,’ ‘ Symbolical 
chess,’ etc., a justification of such a name being 
that while on the two sides the pieces have similar 
powers the names, though corresponding, are not 
alike ; the pawn, for example, on the one side being 
tsu Je and on the other ping , both words mean- 
ing soldier. 

Chess is mentioned in the Zun Yiu and in 
Mencivs, but under the name3Z®I. According to 
Gites this was Wes ch‘i. The earliest mention of 
hsiang ch‘i is found in the Ke chih ching yitian 
$c 2% JM. It is also mentioned in the Tung chien 
kang mu, referring to the date s.c. 154. The 
invention of Wei ch‘i is, of course, referred by the 
Chinese to the age of Yao; Hstang ch‘t is put later, 
being attributed to the founder of the Chou 
dynasty, about s.c. 1120; although it is naively 
admitted that it may have originated a few 
hundred years later. 

The chess-board has, like ours, 64 squares, but 
the opposing forces are divided by a blank space 
across the board, called the river. There are thus 
two separate camps of 32 squares each. Another 
dissimilarity from our chess is that the play is 
along the lines and at the intersecting points and 
not on the squares. The lines are numbered 1 to 
9 from right to left. On the back row stand 9 
pieces : in the middle being the General, with a 
Minister on each side. Further from him right 
and left are the Elephants; next to them the 
Horses, and on the furthest points stand the 
Chariots. The second row of points is vacant. 
The third has two Ballistae (sometimes called 
cannon)’ on lines 2 and 8.. On the fourth, which 
ia the front row, are 5 Soldiers on alternate points. 
Then comes a row of vacant points and then the 
river. The four squares or rather the nine points 


both called Chess by foreigners, though the char- | in front of the General and his Ministers, are the 
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boundaries within which these three pieces move ; 
two diagonal lines cross the space. 

An to the movements of the preees : the Gener 
al moves one point at a time in any direction over 
the 9 pomts to which he ia confined. He cannot 
be taken, but may take, provided he dees not thus 
put himself in check. He may not be put or left 
on the same dine with the opposing General with 
out an interpoaing piece. Being in check he must 
take the checking pieco, cover himself from check 
by interposing a piece, or move himself out of check. 
If he can do none of these things he is check: 
mated, or, as the Chinese sometimes say, dead. 

The Ministers are limited to the same 9 points 
as the General, but they only move on the diagon. 
al lines, backward or forward; each therefore con- 
trola only four points. They have no privileges 
and when attacked must either be moved or cover- 
ed, or they are captured. 

The Elephants move diagonally backwards or 
forwards two squares at a time if nothing blocks 
the way. They cannot cross the river, so that 
there are only seven possible places for each to 
stand on. — . 

The Horse moves practically as our knight 
moves,—one point forward, backward or sideways 
and then one point diagonally; but it cannot leap 
over any intervening piece. It is free to move 
over the whole board. The Chariot moves exact- 
ly as our Castle does. 


The two Cannon have also the same movement | 


as our Castle, with this strange difference that their 
attack is not valid except through some intervening 
piece. Thus the enemy General is not checked by 
a Cannon on the same line unless some other piece 
stands between them. 

The Soldier moves only forward one point 
at a time till it has crossed the river; it may then 
move forwards or sideways a point at a time, but 
never backwards; nor -does it receive promotion 
on reaching the further side of the board. 

In all cases the capturing piece occupies the 
place of the piece’taken. It may be added that 
the pieces are not figures as with foreign chess, 
but pieces like draughts with the name written 
on each. _ 

All evidence seems to show that Indian and 
Chinese chess are derived from some common 
source. 

WILKINSON: Manual of Chinese Chess, Shang- 
hai, 1893; Himty: The Chinese Game of Chess as 
compared with that practised by Western Nations, 
N.C.B.R.A.S. Journal, vol. vi; Hoxzincworts : 
A short Sketch of the Chinese Game of Chess, ibid., 
vol ili; VoLPiceLut : Chinese Chess, ibid., vol xxiii; 
Hour : Notes on the Chinese Game of Chess, Royal 
Asiatic Society Journal, London, 1885. 


CHI CHA 


CHESTNUTS, ‘6 weranen -p my 6ltlCUe 
The chestuut grows wild m N China, and it mw 
aieo more Of lets enullivathed; but al! Ube trees afe 


memllingns and vary greatly in Une quality of the 
fruit It m quite distinet foom the eheetwwt of 
Japan 

The nots are reaeted on mand with wlitedy 


molawten has been miaed, and are eold amd eaten 
in great Quantities im every town 

A dwarf cheetalt, «a ehrab a few feet igh, 
is met with in the higher mountainous districts. 


Meren: Agrieullural La plorativns, ots 
CHI @, the family name of Neawe Ti and 
therefore of the Cheon dynaety rulers, super wed to 


be dewcended from him 

CHIA CH'ING #{ @ The title of the reign 
of the fifth Emperor of the Ching dgnasty, He 
succeeded his father Cu'ren Luna in 1796. It 
was he who rejected Lord Amnenst’s Mission in 
1816. He was a worthless ruler, and the country 
suffered severely during his reign from pirates, 
revolts, etc. He died in 1820. 

Buand & Backnouse : Annals of the Court of 
Peking, p. 372. 

CH'IANG %. trike of anclent 
western China, probably Tibetan. The charac- 
ter, made up of ¥ sheep and A man, shows they 
were shepherds; or some say the character shows 
a monster, a beast with a man’s legs, denoting 
the Chinese view of them as not being human 
creatures. 

CHIANG T‘A] KUNG #4 or CHIANG 
tza Ya #9 chief counsellor to WEN Wawnc, 
llth century s.c. He was supposed to have 
authority over ‘‘ spirits of the vasty deep,’’ 
hence the inscription often seen written over 
doors to repel evil spirits, BAA ‘Crane 


1») 


T‘ar Kune is here! 
CHIA-TZU HIF. See Cycle. 


CHIA YU or K‘unc Tza Chia Ya UF RS. 
Family Sayings (of Confucius). This work is 
generally ascribed to Wanc Su who died a.p. 256, 
though it is also said that he found it in the 
house of one of the Sage’s descendants. It is fur- 
ther said that there was an earlier work with the 
same title, but it is not known whether the later 
book is indebted to it. 

CHI CHA 3#., a model man according to 
the literati,—the fourth and favourite son of 
Snov Mé&ne, Prince of Wu, who died in B.c. 560. 
His father had urgently wished him to succeed 
to the throne, and the eldest brother also urged 
it; but Cur Cua persistently refused. He accept- 
ed the fief of Yen-ling, and is therefore often 
alluded to as YEN-Linc Cur Tzi YS. He 
was sent the round of the States to study their 
ritual, music, etc., and no doubt also to acquire 


barbarian 


CH'I DYNASTY 


useful knowledge of the political situation. He 
died at the age of 90, and his tomb is still to 
be seen near his home, between Ch‘ang-chou fu 
@ of and Chiang-yin y~ & in Kiangsu; the 
inscription on it is believed to have been written 
by Conrucivus himself. 

Tscuere: Histoire du Royaume 
Parken: Ancient China Simplifed. 

CH'I DYNASTY, THE, #€ #2, was founded 
by Hsiao Tao-cn‘£NG, a successful general, with the 
capital at Nanking. It lasted from a.p. 479 to 502 
and had seven rulers. Another usurper then took 
the throne, founding the Liang dynasty. 


de Ou; 


Dyn. Title Accession Reign Title Adopted 
& Wr Kao Ti 479 Bp Chien Yutian 479 
RF Wu Ti 482 sk¥W Yung Ming 483 
@txks Yi-lin Wang 493 MES Lung Ch‘ang 494 
HEC Hai-ling Wang 494 329 Yen Hsing 494 
Bl 4 Ming Ti 494 Htat Chien Wu 494 

*k# Yung Tai 498 
WF Tung-hun Hou 498 AG Yung Yiian 499 
Hl 4 Ho Ti 501 tp¥i Chung Hsing 501 


CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT. See Superin- 
tendent of Trade. 


CHIEH CHIH-T'UI #7. A minister in 
the State of Chin, 7th century B.c. Being over- 
fooked in the distribution of rewards, he retired 
to’the hills and refused to return. A late legend 
says that the repentant prince tried to force him 
out by setting the forest on fire, but that Cuien 
preferred to perish in the flames. This is said 
to be the origin of the Han Shih festival (q.v.). 


CHIEH KUEI 3¢%% the last Emperor of the 
Hsia dynasty, who succeeded to the throne in 
p.c. 1818, and spent enormous sums of money in 
brutal orgies and especially in the amusement of 
his favourite concubine, Mo Hs1 pee. It is 
forcibly said of him that his wickedness dried 
up the rivers I, fft, and Lo, %#%- Only one of his 
ministers dared to remonstrate, Kuan LUNG-FENG 
WASLIE, and he was put to death. 

Cu‘#nG T‘anc rose in rebellion, defeated CHIEH 
Kver in 1766 s.c. and sent him into banishment, 
where he died s.c. 1763. The Shang dynasty was 
then established in place of the Hsia. 


CH'IEN @@ A mace or the tenth part of a 
Chinese ounce; also money, t.e. Chinese cash. 

CH'IEN LUNG §@Z/f@. The title of the reign 
of an Emperor of the Ch‘ing dynasty; the fourth 
son of Yuna Cuéxa whom he succeeded in 1735. 
He was great both as a ruler and as a patron 
of literature. He waged various successful wars, 
but the Empire itself had great peace and 
prosperity, the population almost doubling itself 
during his reign. His relations with Western 
powers were friendly, and he received Lord 
Macartney's Mission in 1723, besides Dutch, 
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Spanish and Portuguese embassies; but- the 
preaching of the Christian religion was forbidden 
and Christians were persecuted during part of his 
reign (1746 and 1785). Amongst other great 
literary labours he produced the Catalogue of the 
Imperial Library. (See Encyclopaedias). He ab- 
dicated in 1795 at the end of a cycle (sixty years) 
on the throne, and died three years later. 

CHIH FU IH, knows the fu or prefecture. 
The Prefect, a civil official, There were 183 pre- 
fectures in the Eighteen Provinces. The office was 
abolished after the Revolution. See Chih hsien. 


CHIH HSIEN 4 BR Knows the hsien or. 
district. The District magistrate subordinate to 
the chih fu. He has summary jurisdiction in civil 
and criminal cases. The Prefects and District 
magistrates together collected revenue, maintained 
order, dispensed justice, conducted literary exam- 
inations, etc., and generally exercised all the direct 
functions of public administration. Being—especial- 
ly the Chih hsien,—in the closest relations with the 
people they were called 2}, father and mother 
officials. Since the Revolution the office of Chih fu 
has been abolished, and the Chih hsien, now called 
Hsien chih shih ¥& + MH or Hsien chang WR R 
is directly responsible to the 7'ao yin. See Govern- 
ment. 


CHIH | 4 #@ the Buddhist name of Cu‘én 
Tg&-AN, a native of Anhui, who at first followed 
the teaching of BopHtpHARMA. Later he rejected 
the view that contemplation is all-sufficient, though 
he still professed to derive his doctrine from 
Nacarsuna whom Bopumxarma followed. 

He especially venerated the Lotus sitra. In 
575, in spite of the wishes of the Emperor, who 
wanted to retain him in Nanking, he went away 
to the T‘ien-t‘ai Hill in Chekiang. He did a 
good deal of literary work, and is said to have 
founded thirty-five monasteries and to have per- 
sonally ordained over four thousand priests. He 
died in 597, and the school he founded is known 
as the T‘ien-t‘ai school, (q.v.). 

CHI HSIANG # if, good omen, the year-title 
of the eighth Manchu Emperor who came to the 
throne at 5 years old in 1862. Coins may be found 
with this year-title, which was almost immediately 
altered, however, to T‘unc CuiH (q.v.). 

CH'l HSIUNG + dt. See Seven Martial 
States. 

CHIHLI fi direct rule, formerly called 4 
pei Northern Chihli, when Kiangnan was called 
ij nan Southern Chihli. It contains the capital of 
China, Peking, the provincial capital being Pao-ting 
fu poz). The northern part is hilly, especially 
the north-west, where the Wei shan rises nearly 
10,000 feet. Most of the province is an alluvial 
plain, the deposit of the Yellow River and the 
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Pai ho. The Pai ho fy fg white mver is the mont 
important waterway, navigable to Tung chou near 
Poking. Its chief tributaries youn it at ‘Trenton, 
A bar at its mouth makes it difficult of navigation, 
and at ims closed by ice in the winter, The Grand 
Canal has its terminus at ut thin 
northern portion is of little use. 

The chief cities are Peking (¢.v.), alxo called 
Shun-t'ien fu QAR, Paoting with 80,000 inhabit 
ants, ‘Tientsin, (g-v.), Shan hai kuan (350,000), at 
the eastern end of tho Great Wall, Ch‘inwangtao 
(g.0.), Mstan hua fy 4b, Kalgan (q7.v.) aid Jehel 
(y.v.). Pei tai ho (qg.v.), the popular watering place, 
is alawo in Clohh. There are rich coalfields in the 
province. (See Kalan Mining Admanistratwn),. 

The area is estimated at 115,830 aq. miles, and 
the population at 20,930,000. 

CHI-KUNG-SHAN §& 4 [jy is a mountain 
resort situated on the border of Hupei and Honan, 
2,500 feet above sea-level. At its foot is Hsintien, 
a station on the Peking-Hankow line, 54 hours’ 


cs a 
Tientain ; 


railway journey from Hankow, and within an hour’s | 


walk of Chi-kung-shan. There are two valleys 
containing foreign bungalows, Mission Valley and 
Business Valley. 

About 500 foreigners were there in the summer 
of 1916, the number in the Mission Valley includ- 
ing children being 382, while there were about a 
hundred in Business Valley. 


CH‘I-LIN gt gt, cA‘t-din also found romanized — 


as ch‘i-ling, ki-lin, etc. 


The unicorn of Chinese | 


mythology. Ch‘i is the name of the male and lin | 


of the female. It is the king of all animals, and 
full of gentleness. 
hoof, the tail of an ox and a single horn with a 
fleshy growth on it. It is only seen when wise 
and virtuous rulers are on the throne, or to flatter 
some eminent man; though it may also presage a 
disaster, as when one was wounded by a hunter 
just before the death of Conructus. 

The first recorded appearance of a unicorn was 
in Hvuane Ti’s palace grounds, about B.c. 2600. 
Two appeared to Yao and one to the mother of 
.Conrucrus before the sage’s birth. It has become, 
like the phoenix, a bringer of children, and its 
picture is often stuck on the doors of women’s 
apartments. 

Dore: Recherches sur les Superstitions 
Chine, p. 446. 


CHIN 4 the title of a Tartar tribe, (some- 
times written Kin) also known as Nu-Chén & 
Tartars. They lived-to the north of the Khitans, 
and were subject to them till they overpowered 
them in a.p. 1125. Their chief took the title of 
Grand Khan, called his dynasty the Chin (Kin) 
dynasty, and as Chin means ‘gold’ they are some- 
times called ‘the Golden Horde.’ 


en 


It has a deer’s bedy, a horse’s | 


CHIN STATE 


Having conguered the Khitane, they neat 
attacked the Chinese Frmmpore, took Kas femg fu, 
the capital, demanded hontages and an immense 
indemnity, and the ceamon of parte of the tmadern 
and Chihli On ther déeparwre, the 
Chinese prepared to fight again, but the Chine 
returned, took the 
mereased the indemnity, and took Hotung and 
The imperial household wan carried into 
and a ruler appointed to rule 
nerth China as vassal of the (hina The Yangtze 
chiang divided the Chin and Sung territories; 
and the struggle between them lasted tll 12H, 
when the Chin capital, Kai féng fn, was taken, 
not by the Chinese but by another Tartar tribe, the 
Mongola, which later fownded the Yuan dyriasty. 
Nine Chin Emperors had held sway over half 
China for 118 years. 


Shannan 


myptel « seoomd «= Utne, 


Hope 


captivity , hew 


Dyn. Title Accession Reign Title Adopted 
A fH T'ai Tsu 1115 #& fj Shou Kuo 1115 
xm Tien Fu 1118 

Kk w Tai Teung 1123 R@ Ten Hu 1123 
Be se Hsi Tsung 1135 K@ Ten Hui 1123 
Kye Tien Chian 1138 

fave Huang T‘ang 1141 

| WE Hai-lingWang 1149 zg Tien Te 1149 
Bic Chéng Yuan 1153 

iefe Chéng Lung 115 

#it 32 Shih Tsung 1161 ~~ Ta Ting 1161 
Mt 32 Chang Tsung 1190 5 Ming Ch‘ang 1190 
fed: Ch‘éng An 1196 

#%) T‘ai Ho 1201 

WWE Wei-shaoWangl209 Ae Ta An 1209 
ge Ch‘ungCh‘ing 1212 

ge Chib Ning 1213 

‘ff 3% Hsiian Tsung 1213 gg Chéng Yu = 1213 
giz Using Ting 1217 


H 
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xox Yuan Kuang 1222 


s Ai Tsung 1224 jp xe Chéng Ta 1224 
xm Tien Hsing 1232 
page K‘ai Hsing 1233 

# FF Mo Ti or 
+ Hou Chu 1234 #8 Shéng Ch‘ang 12% 


CHIN or TSIN &, one of the most important 
feudal States in the Chou Empire. Its situation 
was in the elbow made by the Yellow River, with 
some territory both west and south of the river. 
It was thus the southern part of the present Shan- 
si, which still has Chin ‘as a literary name. The 
district had been the seat of Empire in the earlier 
dynasties. When Chou took the Empire, the fief 
of T‘ang was given to a son of Wu Wane, the 
Chou founder, with the title of Marquis, and in the 
next generation the name Chin took the place of 
T'ang. 

The state reached its greatest height under the 
Second Protector, Wén Kune (see Cu‘unc Exu, 


CHINA 


which was his personal name). No other Protector 
was able to impart a lasting prestige to his state 
at' all comparable to that which Chin enjoyed for 
the century following his rule. Ch‘u throughout 
this period disputed Chin’s supremacy and the 
almost annual expeditions the two made caused 
great misery to the unfortunate states which lay 
between, especially»to Chéng. To a less extent 
Ch‘i also disputed with Chin. There was, besides, 
much fighting between Ch‘in and Chin over the 
lands lying to the west of the Yellow River and 
over the respective influence of the two states on 
the Tartar tribes on both banks. It is interesting 
to note that Wén Kuno was the son of a Tartar 
mother and that some of his children were. by his 
Tartar wives. 

' In the final struggie, Ch‘in won; but it did so 
under Cu‘tn Surz Hvane T1, of whose origin there 
is considerable reason to believe that it was eniirely 
Chin (or rather Chao) and not Ch‘in. 

When the Chin rulers became weak, three of 
_the great families divided the State between them, 
in B.c. 451. The new States, sometimes spoken of 
as the Three Chin, were called Han (the Honan 
part), Wei $§% (the Shansi part), and Chao (the 
Chihii part). Wei is sometimes written Ngwei 
to distinguish it from the other Wei State lower 
down the river. These States were formally 
recognised by the Emperor in 403, and the Chin 
State was no more. 

Tscnere: Histoire du Royaume de Tain. 
Parker: Ancient China Simplified. 


CHINA—(the name). It has been commonly 
accepted that the Ts‘in (Ch‘in) dynasty of the 3rd 
century B.C. gave rise to the name China among 
neighbouring peoples. Lately, however, the name 
Cina applied to this country has been found in.a 
Sanskrit work earlier than the Ts‘in dynasty. It 
has been suggested that Indian traders learned the 
name from Malays, that it came into use through 
Buddnist writers and was later on associated 
naturally with the famous Ts‘in. Others claim 
that the date of the Sanskrit work may not be so 
early as was supposed. See Lavurer’s and 
PELLIOT’s papers, 7'‘oung-pao, 1912-3. 


CHINA ASSOCIATION, THE, was founded 
in London in 1889, when a meeting was held at 
the offices of the P. & O. Company and resolu- 
tions passed, constituting the Association and 
appointing Sir Georce Bowen as President, Mr. 
W. Keswick as Chairman of Committee, and Mr. 
R. 8. Gunpry as Honorary Secretary. In its 
rules and regulations the objects of the Association 
are defined to be, to represent British opinion in 
political and commercial relations with the Chinese 
and Japanese, to promote British trade with the 
Far East, and to give facilities for social inter- 
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course between members of the Association. Later, 
it was found that besides the central organization 
in London, it was desirable to have also local 
committees at the chief commercial centres, and 
accordingly committees have been formed one 
after another at Shanghai, Hongkong, Tientsin 
and Hankow, while the British Association of. 
Japan is affiliated to the London Committee. 
The name ‘‘China Association’’ therefore, though 
most convenient, is really too narrow. There are 
about a thousand members, embracing every class 
in the communities, busiriéss, professional and 
oficial. A glance at the annual reports shews 


that it has left untouched -hardly“a single feature 


of our commercial or politééal intercourse, and it 
has by memoranda and despatches to the Govern- 
ment given much enlightenment and considerably 
assisted British interests. 

One definite and important act of the Associ- 
ation has been the foundation of a school of 
practical Chinese, endowed through the liberality 
of some members; it is at present associated with 
King’s College, but will be transferred when the 


School of Oriental Languages has its premises 
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in order. 

The Annual Reports of the Association are 
a most valuable record of events and tendencies 
in China. 


CHINA BRANCH OF THE ROYAL 
ASIATIC SOCIETY. In January, 1847, some 
residents in Hongkong met and founded the 
Philosophical: Society of China.. ‘On asking the 
Governor (Sir J. F. Davis) td become its patron, 
he agreed, but said that Lord Auckuanp, President 
of The Royal Asiatic Society, had repeatedly wished 
a branch of that Society might be established in 
China. The Philosophical Society therefore after 
six days’ existence became the Asiatic Society of 
China, January 19, 1847. On' September 7 of the 
same year it was reported that the Royal Asiatic 
Society had admitted the Asiatic Society of China 
as a branch, and the name was then altered again 
to ‘China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.’’ 
Six volumes of Transactions were issued, the last 
being in 1859, all printed at the China Mail Office. 

The North China Branch (qg.v.) is quite a 
separate - institution. 


CHINA CHRISTIAN EDUCATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION, THE, is a_ re-organization and 
development of the Educational Association of 
China (q.v.) which body at its last’ Triennial 
Meeting in 1912 outlined a new constitution, and 
submitted it to all its members throughout China. 
It was adopted. with a few slight modifications by 
an overwhelming majority, and established an 
Advisory Council to be appointed by the eight 
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educational districts into which China was divided 
for the purpose. 

The Council was to consist of three representa 
tives from each district, as well an an Executive 
Committees of nine, and was to meet annually in 
April. 

Tho oight educational districts have Branch 
Associations which follow in chronological order. 


1.—Educational Association of Fukien, or. 
ganized 1905. 
2.—The Wost China Christian Educational 


Union, 1906. (Ssdch‘uan, Yiinnan and Kueichou). 

3.—The Kuangtung Christian Educational As. 
sociation, formerly known as the Educational 
Association of Kuangtung, reorganized in 1914. 
(Kuangtung and Kuangsi). 

4.—The East China Educational Association, 
1914. (Chékiang, Kiangsu and Anhui). 

§.—The Central China Christian Educational 
Association, which had been organized in 1910 as 
the C.C.C.E. Union, and changed its name in 1915. 
(Hupei, Hunan and Kiangsi). 

6.—The Manchurian branch of the C.C.E.A., 
1916. 

7.—The Shantung-Honan Christian Educational 
Association, January, 1917. 

8.—A North-China branch for Chihli, Shansi, 
Shensi and Kansu in process of formation. 

The main objects of the Association are: 

1.—To discuss and publish the findings of the 
local Associations on the various educational pro- 
blems in China: 

2.—To act as a clearing-house for information 
on missionary education in China and throughout 
the world : 

5.—To stimulate the promotion of local associat- 
ions, and to keep these in touch with each other. 

The Association publishes The Educational 
Review each quarter, and certain of its textbooks, 
prepared before the reorganization, which are still 
in considerable demand. 

Since 1914 the Association has had a permanent 
Secretary, resident in Shanghai. The first to 
occupy this post is the Rev. F. D. Gamewett, 
Ph.D., LL.D. (M.E.M.). 


CHINA CONTINUATION COMMITTEE. 
The China Continuation Committee of the National 
Missionary Conference, Shanghai, 1913, is a body 
of recognised leaders of the Christian Church in 
China elected by delegates to the National Mission- 
ary Conference, presided over by Dr. Jonn R. 
Morr, in Shanghai, in March, 1913. This con- 
ference was the last of a series of conferences held 
‘at Canton, Shanghai, Tsinanfu, Peking and Han- 
kow. A short conference was held in Mukden 
immediately after the National Conference. Each 
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sectional conference wan attended by missionaries 
and Chinese leaders, some of whom were elected 
by the various minsons and churehen of the area, 
and some were aclected by the bocal committes of 
arrangements. The National Committee was a 
gathering of oxperta rather than a general con. 
ference. About one-half the delegates were appoint- 
ed by the sectional Conferences and the remainder 
were co opted by the Committee of Arrangements. 
In this way no important phase of mination work 
was overlooked, and no group of churches or 
missions was unrepresented. In all one hundred 
and twenty delegates were present, of whom about 
one-third were Chinese pastors, teachers, scholars 
engaged in literary work, and leaders in other 
forms of Christian service. The China Continu- 
ation Committee was appointed by the National 
Conference with the following objects :— 

‘1. To help carry out the recommendations 
of the National and sectional Conferences held in 


' China in February and March 1913, on behalf of 


the Continuation Committee of the World Mission- 
ary Conference, Edinburgh, 1910. 

‘‘2..To serve as a means of communication 
between the Christian forces of China and the 
Edinburgh Continuation Committee, its Special 
Committees and the Mission Boards of the West. 

‘3. To serve as a means by which the Christian 
forces of China may express themselves unitedly 
when they so desire. 

‘*4. To promote co-operation and co-ordination 
among the Christian forces of China. 

‘5. To act as a Board of Reference when 


| invited to do so by the parties immediately 
| concerned.”’ 


| 
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the 


The Committee is composed of not less than 
40 nor more than 65 persons, selected to represent 
different nationalities, ecclesiastical families 
and departments of mission work, of whom not 
less than one-third must be Chinese. 


The Committee carries on its work by means 
of Special Committees and an executive staff. 
The staff included (1917) a Chinese and a foreign 
general secretary, a national evangelistic secretary 
and a statistical secretary, with about ten clerical 
assistants. 

The Special Committees include those on a 
Forward Evangelistic Movement, the Chinese 
Church, the Promotion of Intercession, Theological 
Education, Christian Literature, Sunday School 
and Bible Study, Survey and Occupation, and 
Business and Administrative Efficiency, Self- 
Support, Social Application of Christianity, Train- 
ing of Missionaries, Hymnology, and Comity. The 
reports of these committees are published in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of the Committee, 
and their “‘ findings,’’ if approved by the Continu- 
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ation Committee, stand as the expression of the 
united opinion of that body. 

The secretaries of the Committee edit the 
China Mission Year Book and the China Church 
Year Book, the two authoritative annuals in English 
and Chinese, relating to the activities of the 
Protestant missions and churches, and the Directory 
of Protestant Missionaries in China, classified by 
missions, geographically and alphabetically. 

The China Continuation Committee aims also 
to serve as a clearing house of information on all 
aspects of missionary work in China. 

The Offices are at 5 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai. 

{[C.L.B.] 


CHINA DIRECTORY, THE, was published 
annually from 1860 till incorporated with The 
Chronicle and Directory for China in 1876. It was 
printed in Hongkong by SHorTREDE. 


CHINA GRASS, or Ramie. See Fibres, textile. 


CHINA INLAND MISSION. 

Headquarters :—Shanghai, with Home Centres 
in England, Scotland, Switzerland, Canada, United 
States, Australia, New Zealand and Tasmania. . 

This, by far the largest Missionary pciety 
operating in China, was founded in England in 1865 
by Dr. Hupson Taytor, who had already worked 
in China for six years under the Chinese Evangel- 
ization Society (q.v.). Dr. TayLor was invalided 
home in 1860, and during his stay approached the 
principal British Societies then having work at 
the Treaty Ports in China, to press the claims of 
the interior upon them. As none of them felt able 
at that time to extend their work into inland 
China, Dr. TayLor, with the help and sympathy of 
a few personal friends, formed the China Inland 
Mission, with the following distinctive features :— 

1.—It was to be inter-denominational. 

2.—It was never to go into debt : nor to solicit 
donations or subscriptions: nor to publish the 
names of its supporters, although rendering annual 
accounts of all monies received. 

5.—The workers were to have no guaranteed fix- 
ed stipend, but were to share in whatever supplies 
might come in. 

4.—The Headquarters wero to be in China. 

5.—The work was to be directed by senior 
missionary superintendents, and not by any Home 
Board. 

6—The programme was the evangelization of 
the whole of China as speedily as possible, accord- 
ing to a plan elaborated by the founder of the 
Mission. This plan involved (a) the early 
occupation of strategic points, such as capitals of 
provinces, great marts, etc., (which were generally 
very difficult to open), rather than the taking of 
lines of least resistance; (b) oa preponderance of 
pioneer work, leaving fruits in many cases to be 
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reaped by other Missions; (c) the complete sub- 
ordination of all other fotms of work to the direct 
preaching of the Gospel. 

In the year 1865, when the C.I.M. was formed, 
all Protestant work was confined to seven provinces, 
almost all the missionaries (112 in number) residing 
in the five Treaty Ports, so that eleven provinces 
were wholly without Protestant workers, not to 
mention the great Dependencies. 

Dr. TayLor’s plan made Ningpo, where he had 
already resided, the provisional base, with Hang- 
chow, the provincial capital, as the first objective. 
Thus Chékiang was the first province occupied. 
Work in Hangchow was opened in 1866, and by 
the end of the year there were four centres in the 
province, three of them being inland. 

Kiangsu was next occupied, a footing being 
obtained in Nanking in 1867, and in Soochow, 
Yangchow and Chinkiang in 1868. Nanking and 
Soochow were relinquished in favour of other 
missions which shortly after arrived. Tsing-kiang 
p‘u, on the Grand Canal, was opened in 1869. 
Shanghai, being the headquarters and business 
centre of the Mission, was occupied from very 
early days, and has a very strong staff working 
in- handsome and commodious premises given by a 
member of the Mission. 

Anhui was entered in 1869, Anking, the capital, 
being oceupied; and for many years no other 
Protestant Mission had work in this province. 

In Kjangsi, work was also begun in 1869, and 
Kiukiang become the centre of a large itinerating 
work. 

In 1874 Wuchang, the capital of Hupei, was 
entered, chiefly with the intention of extending work 
to the nine interior provinces still ugtouched by 
Protestant Missions. 

In 1876, the year of the signing of the Chefoc 
Agreement, Shansi, Shensi, and Kansu were visited. 
T‘ai-yiian fu, the capital of Shansi, was occupied 
as a permanent station in 1877, (though relinquished 
later) ; Han-chung fu in Shensi in 1879: T‘sin-chow 
in Kansu in 1877, and Lan-chou fu, the capital, in 
1885. In 1877, Sstich‘uan was reached, and Chung- 
king occupied, Chéngtu following in 1881. 

In 1887 Ta-li fu, the capital of Yunnan, was 
opened as a mission station, though visited as 
early as 1881, and in 1887, Kuei-yang, the capital 
of Kueichou, after ten years of itinerating work. 

In 1879, Shantung was entered, a Sanatorium 
for the mission and English schools primarily for 
the mission children, being started at Chefoo. A 
certain amount of direct mission work has arisen 
in the neighbourhood. 

In Chihli, Tientsin was made a business base 
in 1888 : the chief station in this province is Huai-lu 
7% Bu, opened in 1887. 
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Honan waa not opened until 1804, when a 
station was established at Chou chia k'on Jae 
though dtineration had been begun we early ae 17h ; 
and K'ai féng fu, the latest of all the provinetal 
capitals to open its gates to mismonanes, was not 
entered till 1901. There are now 10 other rtations 
In the provinee, 

Hanan, after nearly 30 yoara of itinerating 
work, waa opened in 1901, when premises were 
secured at Changsha and Chang to gg Nan chou 
Cing SMB was opened in 1904. 

The Mission has no work in Fukien, Kuangtang, 
and Kuangsi, other missions having @arly occupied 
the former two, and in later times, Kuangsi alee. 
The Dependencies are seareely touched by any 
Mission. ‘The (.1.M. entered ‘Tibet in 1997, but 
no station is established there; a certain amount 
of work is done however from the centres in border- 
ing provinces. In Sinkiang, there is one station, 
Tr-haa fu ja {tjif, opened in 1908, with two workers. 

Space does not permit to follow in detail the 
developments of a work which, begun in 1865 
through the devotion of one man and his immediate 
friends on a “‘faith’’ basis, without any denominat- 
ional or other guarantees, could report itself in its 
Jubilee year as having 225 stations, 1063 mission- 
aries, 754 organized churches and 34,830 communic- 
ants. But attention may be called to seven great 
outstanding facts. | 

I.—T he internationalizing of the Mission. This 
was no part of the original scheme, wide-reaching 


though that was, but was thrust upon the Mission | 


from without. In 1887 an American gentleman 
(Mr. Henry W. Frost, then living in Western 
New York) came to England to invite Dr. TayLor 


to the U.S.A. with the view of establishing a 


branch there of the C.I.M. Dr. Taytor went in 
the following year and visited Northfield and other 
American religious centres, and the outcome was 
that 14 workers were sent out in the same year; 
others followed, and a Permanent Council was 


formed in 1889. In 1916, the U.S.A. contingent — 


numbered 114. This new departure was followed 
by similar ones mainly among the 
Churches of Europe, and in 1917 no less than eleven 
Missions are associated with the C.I.M. The 
Home Department of each is virtually autonomous, 
and all financial arrangements are independent, but 
in other ‘respects co-operation is complete, as well 
as the agreement in aims and principles. (For these 
Associate Missions v. infra). 

Il.—The dividing of the field. This early 
became important owing to the inter-denomin- 
ational character of the Mission : as, men holding 


divergent views, e.g. on the best form of church © 
government, could ndt well succeed each other in | 


the same-station. The problem became accentuated 
when the Associate workers arrived, speaking 
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Lutheran — 


CHINA INLAND 


Aifferent lomrumges, and pomeiog very differen 
traditions from thowe of their Paitul fellow ece hers 
The fret formal divivion took place ia Sede tua, 
where all evrlory maet of Oe Rialing River one 
aeeigeed in HO Ws the Chweelh of Keaghand eeetion 
of the Miter (See dnylirren M veewrna) laser, 
ether divisiong of the fell took pleee, eeperilly my 
favour of the Ageorsate Mietione 


ie The elect of the Meuwer Miuvetrens .| hie 


Mission being ementially an inland one, and tte 
porionnel wo large (nearly 700) it ae inevitable 
that oto Ieee in 190) ahold We very great, and 


no fewer than filty eivht of i mmeionarios with 


tWenty weven of their ehildren ieet Ueir live, 
either by manmere, or ae the rewult of priwatiene 
endured. A large number of the native © briettane 
aleo porw@hed. Vet on [itfle more than a year from 


the outbreak of the troubles, work was resumed in 
most parte of the field. 


IV.—In 1903, Dr. Tayror, finding his health 
precarious, appointed Mr. D. E. Hoste as his 
successor in the Direction of the Mission. Dr. 
TayLor died at Changsha in 1905. 

V.—In the years following the Boxer movement 
all Missions in China perceived a great awakening 
of interest in Christianity, partly due to the dis- 
covery of the might of Western nations, as proved 
by the capture of Peking, and partly to other even 
less admirable motives. This awakening took the 
final form of mass movements, and the C.I.M., 
while recognizing the mixed motives often present, 
decided to instruct all who presented themselves. 
The opportunities for preaching incrcased a hundred 
fold, lands and buildings were frecly offered, and 
crowds came to listen. Mcreover the native 
churches themselves underwent a gre2t revival. 
During the 15 or 16 years since the resumption of 
work after the Boxer movement, the number of 
communicants has more than trebled, and a church 
of more than 4,000 members has been gathered in 
among the aboriginal tribes in the S.W. provinces, 
with 7,000 enrolled enquirers,. from peoples wholly 
untouched before. 

VI.—At the time of the Revolution of 1911 
the lives,and property of foreigners were generally 
respected by both the contending parties: but 
again the C.I.M. suffered by the loss of two 
missionaries and six children who were massacred 
at Hsi-an fu by a lawless mob. The general effect 
of the Revolution and of the Declaration of 
Religious Liberty which followed has. been greatly 
to increase the interest of the people in Christianity. 

VII.—Although evangelistic work has always 
been regarded as the main work of the Mission, 
the very success which has attended it has led to 
other forms of activity, which have been begun 
when necessary. 


CHINA MEDICAL 


With regard to medical work, Dr. Hvupson 
'TaxLor, himself a medical man, started dispensary 
work at Hangchow as far back as 1866; and the 
healing of the sick has always been regarded as 
second only to the preaching of the Gospel. 

While Education has not been employed as an 
evangelistic agency, the teaching of the children of 
Christians dates from the beginning of the Mission, 
and few of the central stations are without a 
school; and in addition to those under direct 
Mission control, the Chinese Christians themselves 
have opened quite a number. There are several 
Orphan schools supported by the Mission, a large 
Foundling Home in N. Shansi, and a School for 
blind girls at Changsha. There are also Bible 
Institutes in various districts for the training of 
native pastors and evangelists. 

The following are the Associate Missions :— 
(1).—SWEDISH MISSION IN CHINA. 

Headquarters :—Stockholm, and Kingsbury, 
Cal. U.S.A. Formed in 1887. 

Works in Shansi, Shensi, and 38 hsien in Honan. 

Number of foreign workers in 1916: 52. 
(2).—_SWEDISH HOLINESS UNION. 

Headquarters :—Torp, Kumla. 

Began work in China, 1890. 

In 1896, the field between the two arms of the 
Great Wall was assigned to this Mission. In 1900, 
all the workers, 10 in number, suffered martyrdom. 
The work was reopened in 1902, and in 1916 the — 
Mission reported 31 foreign workers. 
(3).—SCANDINAVIAN ALLIANCE MISSION, 
representing the Scandinavian Churches of U.S.A. 

Headquarters :—Chicago. 

Has worked in Shensi and E. Kansu since 1894. 

The foreign workers in 1916 numbered 58. 
(4).—SWEDISH ALLIANCE MISSION. 

Headquarters :—Jonképing, Sweden. 

This mission began work in China in 1892 in 
in the part of Shansi north of the Great Wall, 
and lost heavily in the Boxer movement in 1900. 

The foreign workers in 1916 numbered 15. 
(5).—NORWEGIAN MISSION IN CHINA. 

Headquarters :—Randsfjord, Norway. 

Began work in 1889. 

Its sphere is the N.W. mountain district of 
Shansi. In 1916, the mission had 5 stations, and 
15 foreign workers. 

(6).—NORWEGIAN ALLIANCE MISSION. 

Headquarters :—Kristiania. 

Began work in China, 1899. 

Works in Lung Chi Chai, Shensi. 

In 1916 there were 4 foreign workers. 
(7).—GERMAN CHINA ALLIANCE MISSION. 

Headquarters :—Barmen, Germany. 

Entered China, 1890. 


) 
| 
| 
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Works in Kiangsi and Chékiang in 10 stations, 


| with 35 foreign workers (1916). 


(8).—LIEBEN ZELL MISSION. 

Headquarters :—Liebenzell, Wurtemburg. 

The province of Hunan was allotted to this 
mission in 1906. It has there 11 stations and 61 
foreign workers (1916). 

(9).—GERMAN WOMEN’S MISSIONARY 
UNION. . 

Headquarters :— Malche, 
Germany. 

Began work in 1908, in Ssach‘uan. 

It has 4 lady workers (1916). 

(10). _FRIEDENSHORT DEACONESS MISSION. 

Headquarters :—Miechowitz, Silesia. 

Began work in China, 1912. 

Works at Ta-ting fu in Kueichou. 

The foreign workers in 1916 numbered 4. 
(11).—_FINNISH FREE CHURCH MISSION. 

Headquarters :—Abo, Finland. 

Began work in China, 1891. 

Works in Kiangsi. The foreign (lady) workers 
in 1916, were 7 in number. 

Geaviewies of China Inland Mission and _ its 
Associates, 1916. 


Freienwalde a.0Q., 


Foreign missionaries 1,077 
Paid Chinese Staff 1,295 
Chinese workers, voluntary or paid 

by Chinese Church -» 1,466 
Communicants . SHE 


Pupils in Day and en Sakeodls 10,210 


CHINA MEDICAL BOARD, THE, a sub- 
sidiary organization of the Rocuiiliinas Found- 
ation. It was established in November, 1914, with 
thirteen members, in the U.S.A., and it immediately 
proceeded to suggest the re-organizagion of the 
Peking Union Medical College, with the result 
that it assumed financial responsibility for the 
school, and also reimbursed to the London Mission- 
ary Society the cost of land, buildings and gquip- 
ment. It further arranged for lower classes of 
students to be sent to Tsinan fu, paying to the 
/ Shantung Christian University $100,000 gold for 
maintenance and $50,000 gold for buildings and 
equipment. New buildings are to be put up in 
Peking, fourteen additional acres having been 
bought for the purpose. 

Other plans are in course of . development with 
respect to Shanghai, Nanking, Changsha, Canton, 
and a great deal has been expended in grants to 
hospitals not connected with Medical Schools. 

Other activities are described in the paper 
referred to below. 

Greene: The Work of the China Medical 
Board, China Medical Journal, May, 1917. 


CHINA MEDICAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 
ciation, founded in 1886, chiefly through the 
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influence of the late Dr. H. W. DBoowe, of the 
Amorican Protestant Episcopal Missren. 

A Journal waa shortly afterwards started, (in 
the first instance quarterly) the first iseue appearing 
in March, 1887. The first President waa Dr, 
J. CG. Kern of Canton, There were 29 aetive, 
9 honorary, and 17 corresponding members, 

Tho first general meeting of the Association 
took place at the General Conference of 1090, the 
chief result of which was the apoointmont of a 
committee to unify medical terminology. In 1906, 
a Medical Lexicon was issued embodying the labours 
of this committee. 

The second moeting of the Association was held 
in Shanghai in 1905, Dr. Curistir of the U. F. 
Church of Scotland Mission, Mukden, presiding. 
Dr. Covstanp of Swatow was lent to the Association 
to do translation work. Mr. H. 8. Weitcome (of 
Burrovans & Wettcome, the well known English 
drug manufacturers) gave £1,000 for this object, 
and various Missionary Societies also contributed. 
The next meeting was in Shanghai at the General 
Conference of 1907 when the late Dr. G. A. Stuart 
of the M.E.M. was president, and a Research 
Committee was appointed. 

The Association next met at Hankow in 1910, 
Dr. CovusLanp presiding, and received the: report 
of' the Research Committee, whose investigations 
had been expressly limited to the study of 
intestinal parasites. The results obtained were 
felt to be so valuable that a second Research Com- 
mittee, enlarged in number and in scope was 
appointed. 

The next meeting was held in Peking in 1913, 
Dr. Locan of Hunan presiding, and was received 
by H.E. Yuan Sura-xK‘at who spoke most warmly 
of Medical Mission work especially in connection 
with the plague in Manchuria in 1911, and Red 
Cross work during the Revolution. The chief 
points discussed were the improvement in Mission- 
ary Medical Education, as to standard, and as to 


requirements of the Ministry of Education. Co- 
operation with the Chinese was also recommended, 
as far as possible. 

The next Conference was held in Shanghai in 
1915; an interesting exhibit demonstrating the 
importance of -public hygiene was shown, and 
attracted large crowds. 
Rublic Health was created, and ‘as an indirect 
result of the Association’s meetings, a similar 
organization on non-missionary lines, called the 
National Medical Association of China (qg.v.) was 
started in 1916. 


The 1917 Conferenc) was held at Canton in- 
January, and was a Joint Conference of the C.M. . 


'M.A., and the National Association, and separate 
as well as united meetings. were held. Eighty-one 


CHINA MERCHANTS 


tweinbers of the furmer were present and eyhits 


eight of the lather They were warmly reeaiwed 


awl greatly homoarwed by the entightwwed and 
iamoware Governor of Keangrong, WE Ce 
(witit.e, 2 we The ©.MM A tap perted 
two Timperhant mvenieriale gireserited to the Givers 


ment by the National Aseoration. 
The (CM MLA. in 
reeeived four important Reporte from the Diewmarehs 


addition to other acti elthes 


Cammithee ermlvedging Ube rewulte of eywtenmatie 
and ecentifie enquiry inte the phyeteal amd piryele 
logival conditions of the Chinere. 

‘The Aw@ediation's influence has greatly iocrmage d 
during the lawt few yeara, and on addition to the 
formatibn of the N.M.A. two other important 
developments have taken place. 

1. Latyely as the result of representations 
made by the C.M.M.A. to the Edinburgh Con- 
tinuation Committee (Medical Missions section) a 
British Advisory Board on Medical Missions has 
been established, which will have a great effect on 
all medical missionary work in China. 

2. The Kiangsu Educational Association, non- 
missionary and purely Chinese, called on the 
C.M.M.A. to help in fixing anatomical, chemical 


' and other terms for use throughout all China. The 


first sessions were held at the K.E.A. headquarters 
in Shanghai in January, 1917. 

The membership of the C.M.M.A. in January, 
1917 was 550. 


CHINA MENNONITE MISSIONARY SOC- 
iety, The. 

Headquarters :—Hillsboro, Kansas, U.S.A. 

Works in Shantung and Honan. 

The first missionaries were the Rev. and Mrs. 


| H. C. Barrer, who arrived in China in 1901, 


representing a community of German Mennonites 
in the U.S.A. Ts‘ao hsien wy gg and Shan haien 
% @g, in Shantung were opened in 1905, and the 
former is still the principal station. Ts‘ao-chou fu 


| i tered 
union work, and as to bringing it in line with the © @ Aix was opened in 1906 ; and Honan was en 


in 1914, when Yu-ch‘éng B&R was occupied. In the 


same province, Liu-ho gp jy, (1915), and Sui-chou 


A permanent Council on | 


a 


Hé MH, are also worked. Ning-ling hsien gf BR #8 
is to be a foreign-manned station in the near future. 
At Ts‘ao hsien there is orphanage and indust- 
rial work; a school for the blind, and a boarding- 
school for girls, with 270 pupils in all. 
In 1917, the Mission reports :— 


Foreign missionaries ... 29 
Chinese staff .... 5! 
Church members 127 
Outstations 15 


CHINA MERCHANTS STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION COMPANY. This Company was, in 1874, 
developed out of a former Company ( See Aden ). 
Its object was to trade with ports not open to 
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foreign commerce, a monopoly which it did not 
obtain, and ultimately to kill all the foreign 
coasting trade. It was practically created by Li 
HvUNG-CHANG and was well backed up by Chinese 
Merchants, especially in Hongkong. It was offici- 
ally recognized and had the privilege of carrying 
north over one-third of the annual tribute rice. 
In 1877 it bought up the Shanghai Union Steam 
Navigation Company; and on October 20, 1879 it 
sent the steamer Hochung to Honolulu with a 
large number of emigrants. The Company was, 
after a time, quite successful, but it does not seem 
to have done much damage to the foreign ship- 
ping interests. 
EireL: Lurope in China. 


CHINA MONUMENTS SOCIETY, THE. 
A Society formed in Peking in 1908 by foreigners 
with the object of securing ‘‘ complete suppression 
of Vandalism in China by foreigners, or due to 
foreign influence or agencies, and the protection 
of China’s antiquities, monuments and all cultural 
objects, for the benefit of mankind, and especially 
with reference to the welfare of Chinese society.”’ 
See Royal Asiatic Soc. N. C. Branch, Journal, 
1912, and various publications of the Society. 


CHINA REVIEW, THE, or Notes & Queries 
on the Far East: begun in July, 1872 by N. B. 
Dennys in Hongkong, and issued every two 
months, coming to an end with vol. xxv, No. 6, 
June-July, 1901. The second editor was Dr. Erret. 


CHINA-ROOT, fu ling (R2 ; Pachyma cocos. 
A fungus growth on the roots of fir trees, used 
both as a food and drug. It is found in the form 
of large tubers, which do not readily decay, and 
are said to occur unchanged after lying in the 
ground for thirty years. The substance probably 
consists largely of pectine, and is free from smell 
or taste; the hardest and whitest is the best. It is 
ground up, mixed with rice flour, and made into 
small square cakes for consumption. It is used 
as a nerve tonic and sedative. 

Havret (Province de Nganhoet) gives the 
following account of the preparation of fuling : 
Squared pieces of fir are placed in the soil and a 
cutting of fuling is applied and covered with sand, 
when, after a few months, new tubers form, growing 
into the wood. Unfortunately the district of Lu- -an 
has been deforested by this culture. 

Smilaz pseudo-china is the China-root of the 
South, where it takes the place of Pachyma. The 
latter is usually much larger. Smilaz is exported 
to India and Burma; its use par excellence is in 
syphilitic diseases, 


CHINA’S SORROW. The Yellow River; so 
called by. the Emperor Cu1a Cu‘rno in his will, 
1820 ; 7) FH th A) BRR. See Yellow River. 
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CHINA SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, THE, 
(Headquarters, Shanghai), an interdenominational 
branch of Protestant missionary enterprise. The 
1907 Centenary Missionary Conference appointed 
a Sunday School Committee. In 1910, at the Con- 
vention of the World’s Sunday School Association 
at Washington, D.C., the Rev. E. G. Tewxssury, 
formerly of the American Board of Missions, was 
chosen as National Secretary. The China Sunday 
School Union was organized a few months later. 
The ‘‘ China Sunday School Journal,’ a ‘monthly 
in English for teachers first appeared in January, 
1913. Two monthlies in Chinese are also issued 
for scholars. Various Chinese Lesson Helps are 
issued, and a Teacher-Training series in both 
Chinese and English. 

In addition ta the production of suitable 
literature, the Union aims at promoting the best 
methods in Religious Pedagogy. Books of its 
Teacher-Training Course are used in Schools and 
Institutes of Method and in Theological Seminaries. 
A Teacher-Training Certificate has been issued to 
some 800 Chinese leaders who have been examined | 
in courses of Religious Pedagogy. 

The following statistics will indicate something 
of the extent of Sunday School work in China : 


Number of Sunday Schools ... 3,025 
. Scholars .. 165,282 
san Teachers 7,375 


Weekly issue of Lesson Note literature, 
180,000 copies. 

Number of copies of TZeacher-Training 
series sold, 5,000 each of six books. 


CHINA TRADE ACT, THE, properly ‘An 
Act to regulate the Trade to India and China,’ 
(3 and 4 Will. IV, c. 93). It fixed the date, 
April 22, 1834, when the East India Company 
should cease to éxist; it created the office of 
Superintendent of Trade in China; and provided 
that the Superintendents might be empowered by 
Orders in Council, to create a court of law for 
trying offences committed by -British subjects in 
Chinese territory. 

Eames: The English in China. 


CHINAWARE is distinguished in the Customs 
export list from ‘‘ pottery and earthenware.” 

Dr. BusHeLt in Chinese Art, includes under 
pottery, in its widest sense, every production of 
the fictile art, comprising all kinds of earthenware 
and stoneware, as well as porcelain, its highest 
achievement. As regards the trade in these goods, 
it is either inter-provincial or for the use of Chinese 
abroad. The value of ‘‘ chinaware’’ exported 
averages nearly 3 million taels annually, and of 
pottery and earthenware nearly 2 million taels. 
The former is almost all from Kiukiang or Swatow, 
Kiukiang sending out rather more than Swatow. 
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The second class is more evenly dintributed ameang 
the ports, but the bulk comes from Shanghar and 
the Kuangtung ports. ‘The famous old 
potteries at Chingtéchén, which were almost ruined 
ing rebela, new turn out a good 


Drperial 


by the T's 
deal of chinaware, (that sent from Kinkiany), but 
it ia sadby inferior to the old wares. 
tung chinaware is from three centres, 1, 
on the northern border of the province, near Amoy ; 
2, from Yangehun, in Chaoching prefecture; 3, 
from Yangehiang, also in the south of the province. 
This last 1s than the former 
(which chiefly rogard domestic use); and turns 
out architectural ornaments, cisterns, fish bowls 
and flower ete. ‘These named 
Kuang-yao (Kuangtung pottery). The other leading 
centre, from which Shanghai is supplied, is I-hsing, 
on the western shores of the Taihu. The factories 
at Liling, in N.E. Hunan, have been revived of 
recent years. 

At one time it was feared, in the trade in 
S. China, that Japanese articles. would drive out 
the heavier Chinese ware; but the former went 
out of favour owing to its sameness and fragility, 
and the laiter gained on acoount of its strength. 
The reproduction of antique shapes also stimulated 
the demand. 

The materials used are two sorts of earth, one, 
petuntse (fy # f-) a hard, white, fusible quartz; 
secondly, kaolin (#%§ gf), decomposed felspar of 
granite, which are imported to Chingtéchén from 
other places in Kiangsi, and from Anhui. 

The export in 1916 amounted to Hk.Tls. 1,787,399. 

Kivuk1anc Customs Decenniat Report, 1901. 

(N.S.] 


‘The Kuang 
Pak woh, 


more ambitious 


pots, wares are 


CHINA YEAR BOOK, THE, an annual 
which first appeared in 1913 under the editorship 
of H. T. Monracus Bett and H. G. W. WoopHeap. 
The Great War prevented its publication for the 
year 1915, but it was issued in 1916. It contains 
a large and valuable amount of information, 
especially with regard to the year’s commerce, 
finarice; etc. 


CHIN DYNASTY, LATER @ @. 
Dynasties. 


CHIN or TSIN DYNASTY 2 #2, also called 
the Western Tsin, was established in a.p. 265, as 
the outcome of the strife betwen the ‘ Three 
Kingdoms’ (g.v.) It was founded by Sséi-ma YEN 
after the Shu-Han kingdom had been conquered, 
and he soon proceeded to the conquest of Wei. 
The capital was at Lo-yang. The Hsiung-nu soon 
laid claim to the throne, took Lo-yang and carried 
off two Tsin Emperors in succession. The Tartars 
were then masters of the whole of North China, 
and the Tsin capital being removed to Nanking | 


See Five 


it GR SE 


CH'IN DYNASTY 


the dywatty it from a, 217 known at the Paetern 
(hin cr “Tats dd yervaaty. 


Loyn. ‘Tithe Amewwiin Keen Lite Ashu sed 
Wie Wa Ti 2 Bth Ta: Shih sae! 
MB Wein Sing 275 
BHR lat Kany 2) 
By, la: He ZF) 
fe Wai Th 20) AME Yung He OW) 
aT Yung Ving Za 
UM Yuan Kang 241 
aM Yung Kang yy) 
ABW Yung Ning a8) | 
AR T'ai An U2 


AR Yonge Weing » 
*R Yung An 


BR Chien Wu p 

mE Vuny An ) 
JERE Koang He WH 
Mt Huai Ti 307 7K Yung (hia JT 
Rete Min Ti 313 MM Chien Neng 313 
Tscuere: Hiutowre du loyaume de Tan. 


CHIN or TSIN DYNASTY, EASTERN, 
yf 7. a continuation of the Western Tsin, but 
with its tapital at Kiang-ning (Nanking). The 
eleven Emperors of this dynasty were all weak 
and incompetent. It began in a.p. 317, and in 
420 it gave place to the Sung Dynasty. 


Dyn. Title Accession Reign Title Adopted 


3¢ Wr Yiian Ti 317 gee Chien Wu = 317 
AM Tai Heing 318 
az & Yung Ch‘ang 322 
# Ming Ti 323 AB T‘ai Ning 323 
Wf Ch‘éng Ti 326 ELA Hsien Ho 326 
Bu Hsien K‘ang 335 
i K‘ang Ti 343 3#3¢ Chien Yian 343 
#- Mu Ti 345 zH] Yung Ho 345 
Ft Shéng P‘ing 357 
# Ai Ti 362 f£#1 Lung Ho 362 
BUS Hsing Ning 363 

OE Ti Yi 4 
| MGA Hai Hsi Kung | 56 AM T'ai Ho 566 
| fizc# Chien Wén Ti 371 M# Hsien An 371 
2x Hsiao Wu Ti 373 S& Ning K‘ang 373 
AH Tai Yiian 376 
Zz HF An Ti 397 HE2 Lung An 397 
7H Yiian Hsing 402 
Fé Lung An 402 
AE Ta Hsiang 402 
7(H# Yiian Hsing 403 
#Be 1 Hsi 405 
a WW Kung Ti 419 5cRR Yuan Hsi 419 
Tscuere: Histoire du Royaume de Tain. 
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CH‘IN DYNASTY, THE,3% #@ (s.c. 255-206) 
though short-lived was a most important dynasty ; 
it accomplished the destruction of the feudal 
system, and brought the whole of China under one 
ruler. Cu‘rmn Sain Hvanc-tr the founder, (B.c. 246) 


CH‘'Il, NORTHERN 


was the first ruler to take the title of Huane Tr. 
He extended the empire, built the Great Wall to 
check the Tartars, and burnt the classical books. 
See Shih Huang Ti; Great Wall, Burning of Books. 


Dynastic Title Accession 


im 3 3 860—Chao Hsiang Wang 255 
#2 Hsiao Wén Wang 250 
a: 3} = 8©Chuang Hsiang Wang 249 
FX = Chéng Wang 246 
ts HF = =©=6Shih Huang-ti 221 
—{t 24% Erh Shih Huang-ti 209 


CHI, NORTHERN DYNASTY Jb #¢#8 a short 
dynasty of the Epoch of Division between North 
and South. In 550 it succeeded the Eastern Wei 
and twenty-eight years later it was swallowed up 
by the Northern Chou; which was soon after con- 
quered by the Ch‘én dynasty. 


Dyn. Title Accession Reign Title | Adopted 
A.D. AvDs 

X We Wen Hsiian Ti 550 KK Tien Pao 550 
R$ # Fei Ti 560 9254 Ch‘ien Ming 560 
#4 Hsiao Chao Ti 560 S48 Huang Chien 560 
Bic Wu Ch‘éng Ti 561 T‘ai Ning 561 
«7 Ho Chi ing 562 

i @ Wén Kung or KE Tion T‘ung 565 
g@ + Hou Chu 565 BUF Wu P‘ing 570 
| Féité Lung Hua 576 

RMF An-té Wang 576 #& Teé Ch‘ang 576 
% + Yu Chu 577 496 Ch‘éng Kuang 577 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE REPOSITORY, 
THE, a magazine issued monthly in England un- 
der the editorship of the Rev. James SuMMERS, 
beginning July, 1863. It contwined many articles 
reprinted from The Chinese — It only 
completed the third volume. 


CHINESE ANGLICAN CHURCH. Since 
1912, the eleven dioceses of the English, American 
and Canadian branches of the Anglican communion 
in China have been one Chinese Church, -known as 
the Holy Catholic Church in China, Chung Hua 
Shéng Kung Hui ( tf 3 ap 2 @:). 

This did not involve any re-arrangement or sub- 
division of dioceses, in each of which the bishop 
with the Diocesan Synod manage internal affairs ; 
while every three years, each diocese sends its 
bishop, with four clergy and four laymen, to the 
General Synod. 


At the first General Synod, which met in 1912, 
it was proposed to form a new diocese, and a 
committee was appointed to consider the matter. 
At the second General Synod it was decided to send 
two delegates to Shensi to report on the suitability 
of that province for the proposed new missionary 
work, and as the result it was decided that as many 
parts of Shensi were not occupied by any other 
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Mission, work should be begun at once with the 
view of establishing a twelfth diocese there. The 
responsibility for this new departure lies in the 
hands of the Chinese Church, all eleven dioceses 
assisting by supplying volunteer workers, and 
apportioning funds for the first three years. 

A Chinese bishop will probably be appointed 
in a few years; but until this time the episcopal 
oversight will be in the hands of one of the 
neighbouring bishops—the first appointed being 
Bishop Wuite of Honan, followed by Bishop 
Norris of the North China diocese. 


CHINESE COLLEGE at Naples, (Collegio 
dei Cinest), was founded by Pere Matteo Ripa, 
the formal opening taking place on July 25, 1732. 
P. Ripa (qg.v.), after his return from China had 
seven years’ hard work before he could get this 
Institution founded. The Pope promised his ap- 
proval when it should have been established, and 
provided Rrra found the funds; the Propaganda 


objected to its location at Naples; the Emperor 


CuHarxes VI encouraged it but with certain difficult 
conditions. 

It was opened with five students who had 
accompanied Ripa from Peking. It consisted of a 
College and a Congregation; the former was to 
qualify young Chinese or Indians for missionary 
work in the East, at the expense of the foundation, 
the students taking five vows; the latter was for 
ecclesiastics who would teach without payment and 
who took no vows. 

It was reorganized in 1889. See Ripa. 


CHINESE ENGINEERING AND MINING 
COMPANY. See Kailan Mining Administration. 


CHINESE EVANGELISATION~ SOCIETY, 
The. The formation of this society was one result 
of the deep interest aroused by the missionary 
voyages of GutTzLarr (g.v.) up and down the coast 
of China in 1831-1835. It entered China in 1853, 
and worked chiefly in Ningpo. Dr. Hvupson 
Taytor (g.v.) was the most prominent Of the small 
band of workers sent out. After he was compelled 
to’ return home through ill-health in 1860, he 
resigned his connection with the Society, and 
founded the China Inland Mission. Two or three 
years after this the older Society ceased to exist, 
and some members of its Home-Committee became 
referees for the C.I.M. The workers on the field 
resigned, or were accepted by other Missions. 


CHINESE MISCELLANY, THE. A volume 
published in Shanghai soon after 1850, but with- 
out date, place, or author on the title-page. It 
contains a paper on silk manufacture, one on 
Shanghai, from native sources, and two others. 

CHINESE ORIENTAL COLLEGE. See Sst 
T Kuan. 
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CHINESE RACE, THE. The origin Of the 
Chinese people remain® an anselyed problem ‘The 
ories have been put forward to connect them with 
Kgypt and with North Ameriea 


Somes tichents 


clan that there im strong 
philologreal evidence to show the early Chinese seat 
was m the Mesopotamian valley. It is clasmed 
that they came inte China’ from the west and 


that they found an earher people in possession 
of the land. The earhest reliable history shows 
them in the Yellow River valley, first higher in ite 
course and afterwards lower, and ipnorant of the 
Yangtze basin. The inference is that they came 
from astern Turkestan, from Leobner, along the 
nerth side of the Altyn Tagh and Nan Shan ranges, 
past the sites of the present Sunting and Lanchow 
to the Wei -valley, then down the Wei into the 
Yellow River valley. It is supposed by some that 
these early unmigrants were the aneestors of the 
historical Chou JR race ; 
in the Tarmm valley, then a pleasant land, now a 
waste howling wilderness, where Stern has un. 
covered the remains of a prosperous civilization ; 
that they were driven out by the beginnings of 
that desiccation which is going on still. Wherever 
they came from, there is proof that they were 
agricultural. It may be taken for granted that 
they mingled with the aboriginal races of the land 
they conquered ; that remnants of these people have 
remained unabsorbed ; and that the Chinese of the 
south are. nearer to the original type than those of 
the north, who have been for centuries in contact 
with Tartar tribes. 

The more modern students, however, regard 
the philological argument as proving the direct 
“opposite of the above theory. The languages of 
Eastern Asia have been grouped under the name 
Sino-Tibetan, and since they are unmistakably 
one tongue the above theory implies that not only 
China but Indo-China, Siam, etc., were overrun by 
the same Mesopotamian conquerors, who retained 
and imposed their language: which seems impos- 
sible. 

There may or may not have been a conquering 
race coming from the West—it cannot be proved 
or denied ; but if it came it must have lost its own 
tongue, since Chinese, as proved by its connections, 
was not that tongue. 


that they had their home 


CHINESE RECORDER AND MISSIONARY 
JOURNAL, THE. This magazine dates from 
May 1868. It was begun by the Rev. S. L. Batpwin 
of Foochow and printed there as a monthly journal 
with 264 pages in the year, at $2.00 per ann. 
From February 1870 to May, 1872 its editor was 
the Rev. J. Doorrrttz. It was then suspended, 
‘but in January, 1874 Mr. Atex. Wytie issued it 
again, with the American Presbyterian Mission 
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gg NE 


CHINESE SOCIAL 


lites if Shanghei ae publishers It appeared 


bhi menthty, ishing &n adual volatne af SW0 pap 


at $500 per ann De 8 LL. Vangwin wee editor 
again, tn 1078, avd Dr A PF Herve m 1 
Ini Jinuarty LOS De Gruen heme editor and 
the toagmeime feom Maresh LR) hae leew iene 
mien th ly In the earlier yearn when foreipmers 


were few and the Reoorder the only maguvine, it 


Vihinmd many paper of the highest valme on 
yeneral and méventifie topiee, by such writers as 
Konive, Deerteonsmpem and KRisaewminn But in 
later vewre if Kae vimturally confiwed steel! more to 
tubjerts mote elowely related to Mimionary work, 
aid now publishes very little of general or 


sinological interest. 


CHINESE REGIMENT, THE, a fine regiment 
which was raised at Weihaiwei, early in 1699. By 
February, 1902, it mustered over 1,300 men, but 
orders were then received from home to stop 
recruiting, and soon afterwards instructions came 
to reduce the regiment gradually till it vanished. 

During the Boxer troubles the regiment was in 
action twice in the leased Territory to put down 
risings; then 363 men of all ranks took part in the 
fighting in Chihli, and were present at the taking 
of Tientsin; the losses were about 12 per cent. 
The men were well disciplined and loyal. 

Colonel C. D. Bruce, afterwards well-known in 
Shanghai, was most active in the formation of the 
regiment. 

BARNES : 
Regiment. 


CHINESE REPOSITORY, THE, a monthly 
magazine begun by BripcmaN with Morrison's 
help, and afterwards edited by S. Wetts WILLIAMS. 
The first number was issued in Canton, May, 1832; 
and the last, which included a full index to the 
20 volumes, in December, 1851. About 21,000 
volumes were printed in all, but 6,500 were 
destroyed in the burning of the Factories in Decem- 
ber, 1856. The complete set is therefore very hard 
to get. The work is valuable not only because of 
its rarity, but because of the amount of information 
it contained respecting those far-off days. It gives 
some particulars about itself in vol. v, p. 159. 


CHINESE SCIENTIFIC BOOK DEPOT, 
THE, an agency in Shanghai with branches in 
several ports for selling all kinds of useful 
literature to the Chinese. It was founded in 1885 
by Dr. Joun Fryer, and was kept on 4 self- 
supporting basis. It expired in 1911. 

CHINESE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, THE, was founded 
in Peking in 1915, its objects being the study of 
Law, Politics, Sociology, Economics, etc., and 
fellowship among those interested in these studies. 
It issues a quarterly Review, which is free to 
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members of the Association: the first number is 
dated April, 1916. The subscription for ordinary 
Members of the Association is six dollars per 
annum; for life-members one hundred; and for 
endowment members, two hundred dollars. In 
1916, the Members were about 150, rather more 
than half being Chinese. 

CHING i jungle or brushwood. See Ch‘u, 
State of. 


CH'ING DYNASTY, THE, 3% ##. The Ming | 


dynasty had at the same time to resist invasions 
of the Manchus and to struggle against internal 
rebellion. 
Peking in 1644 and the last Ming Emperor com- 
mitted suicide. The Ming general, Wu SaNn-KUEI, 
fighting against the Manchus, then joined forces 
with them against Li. The rebel was destroyed 
and Suun Cuiu established the Ch‘ing or Manchu 
dynasty. 


At first the Southern provinces peal 


various descendants of the Ming rulers, but the | 
Manchu army defeated them in succession, and | 


compelled the Chinese to shave the head and wear 
the queue. A Grand Council, formed of two Chinese 
and two Manchus, was established in Peking. 
K‘anc Hsi, warrior and scholar, completed the 
conquest of China, and subdued KoxiNcGa and the 
last supporters of the Ming dynasty in Formosa, 
who had driven out the Dutch. A rebellion broke 
out in the South from 1674-8. Central Asia was an- 
nexed in 1696. Embassies arrived from Holland and 
Russia. In 1689 there was a conflict with Russians 
on the Amur, and in 1719 came an embassy from 
Peter the Great. The Jesuits were in great favour 
at court, helping the Astronomical Board, but in 
the reign of Yunc CuéNc most other missionaries 
in the country were banished, and their churches 
destroyed. Cu‘reN LuNG was a great warrior, 
suppressed rebellions in S.W. China and Mongolia, 
subdued the aborigines, and exacted tribute from 


Dynastic Title. Accession 
me ff A 4 He Chao Tsu Yiian Huang Ti A.D. 
Sil @ St Hsing Tsu Chil _e,, ~ 
KH RAH Ching Tsu Yi. < - 
Wel if &% Hsien Tsu Heian ,, * 1583 
A fl B 4H T‘ai Tsu Kao - ~ 1616 
ARKAAM Tai Tsung Wen ,, 4 1627 
tt MSH Shih Tsu Chang ,, __,, 1644 
We i {- & if Shéng Tsu Jén * . 1662 
tt % Gi 4 fH Shih Tsung Hsien ,, =p 1723 
im Se Ht Lh Hf Kao Tsung Shun _,, ‘, 1736 
4252 @ AA Jén Tsung Jui és a 1796 
1 FG 4 Hr Hsiian Tsung Ch‘éng a 1821 
XK RAAB Wen Tsung Hsien ,, __,, 1851 
@ = RA Mo Tsung Yi ; 1862 
RAF Té Tsung Ching ,, 1875 

(Deposed 1912, title not yet eunterved). 1908 


The rebel Li Tza-cy‘&Nnc (g.v.) entered | 
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the Burmese and Gurkhas. MacartTNey arrived on 
a Mission in 1793, and AmuHeERsT in 1805. The 
First War, the so-called Opium War, took place 
from 1840-1843, resulting in the Treaty of Nanking 
and the opening of ports to foreign trade; by the 
Second War, the ‘‘Arrow’’ War, 1856-60, the French 
and British allies compelled the Chinese to receive 
resident foreign Ministers, besides opening more 
Treaty ports, The T‘ai P‘ing rebellion,. (1850-1864), 
lasted during the reigns of Hsien Fé&na and 
T‘une Curn, and a Mohammedan rising took placa 
in 1867. Foreign Ministers were first received in 
Imperial audience in Peking in 1873. More treaty 
ports were opened by the Chefoo Convention in 
1875, and they increased in number till the end of 
the dynasty. There were disputes with Russia 
over Ili in 1881, and war with France in Tonkin in 
1884-5, while collisions with Japan over Korea in 
1885 resulted later in the China-Japan War of 
1894. The ooccupation of Kiaochow, Port Arthur 
and Weihaiwei by Germany, Russia and England 
respectively in 1898 were factors that brought about 
the Boxer outbreak against foreigners in 1900. 
The Empress-Dowager and Emperor fled from the 
Allied foreign forces marching on Peking, and 
established their Court at Hsi-an fu for two years. 
After the almost simultaneous deaths of the Emperor 
Kvuanc Hsii and the Empress-Dowager Tz‘d Hsr 
in 1908, the succession fell upon the infant Hsiian 
T‘unc. Dissatisfaction with the Manchu rule 
resulted in the rebellion of 1911 organised by 


Sun Yat-sen, and the establishment of a Chinese 


Republic in 1912, with Yuan Suru-K‘ar as President. 
The earlier Manchu emperors were great 

patrons of literature, large dictionaries and ency- 

clopedias being published. The Sacred Edict was 

begun by K‘anc Hsr and expanded by YuNe 

Crénc. See Manchus; K‘ang Hsi; Boxerism, etc. 
[As this page is going to press Hstan 'T‘uNG 

has been again put on the throne (July 1, 1917).] 
‘Title of Reign. Personal name. 

= Tsé Wang 

je = Ch‘ing Wang 

& = Ch‘ang Wang 

jy S Fu Wang 


K H Tien Ming 

K MR Tien Ts‘ung 

& t% Ch‘ung Té called himself Emp. from 1635 
Mi # Shun Chih aa gy Fu Lin 

He 8& K‘ang Hsi tm Hstian Yeh 

WE TE Yung Chéng’ fl #Y Yiin (or In) Chéng 
$¢ ME Ch‘ien Lung BB Hung Li 

OM Chia Ching WH Yung Yen 

Hi 4% Tao Kuang # E Min Ning 

i @ Hsien Féng % Yi Chu 

fa) Wr T‘ung Chih RW Tsai Shun 

HE MH Kuang Hsia Kw Vsai Tien 

¥¢ % Hsiian Tung WR Pul 
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CH'INGHAI. See Aoko Nor, 
CHINGHIS KHAN. Seo Chenghie. 
CH'ING MING WW, the great fertival with 


which, towards the end of the second moon, the 
Chiness groet the «pring. Formerly it waa the 
time of re-kindling the fires which had been ex 
tinguished for three days, (See //an Shih). The 
feast is universally observed, and while it is a time 
Of pleasuremaking, picnics, etc., it is e#pecially 
the time when honour is paid to the departed spirits. 
Kvery family presents offerings before the tablets 
and graves of their dead; and the graves are 
‘swept,’ tidied up and repaired. There are indicat- 
ions that these practices were observed 700 3.c., 
and they may be compared with similar customs 
among other peoples as well as with the Christian 
Easter. 

Doorrttte : Social Life of the Chinese ; 
Groot; Les Fétes annuelles a Kmout. 


CH‘ING, PRINCE, or CH'ING | KUANG, 
ME @ WW, grandson of the Emperor Cu‘ikn Luna's 
17th son, and therefore of the same generation 
as Hsien Fino. On the dismissal of Prince Kune 
in 1884, Prince Cn‘ING succeeded him at the head 
of the ‘T'sung-li Yamén. He was then a prince 
of the third order; he was promoted -to the 
second order on the Empress-dowager’s fiftieth 
birthday and to the first order in February, 1894. 

He joined the Admiralty Board jn 1885, and 
succeeded Prince Cu‘un as President in 1891. 

He died in‘’February, 1917. 


CHING T‘Al LAN S&#&# the common name 
in Peking for cloisonné work (q.v.). The name 
comes from the reign-title of the seventh Ming 
Emperor. 


CHING-TE CHEN Stim, the place celebrated 
for the manufacture of porcelain, both for imperial 
use and for private sale. It is in Kiangsi, on the 
left bank of the Ch‘ang river, Bye. It derives its 
name from the third emperor of the Sung dynasty, 
whose reign-title from 1004 to 1008-was Cuno TE. 
Porcelain was made there, however, before the 
place was so named. Pére D’ENTRECOLLES described 
the factories in two letters dated 1712 and 1722, 
and the letters remain correct to the present as far 
as the general methods of manufacture are con- 
cerned. The place suffered severely in the T‘ai 
P‘ing rebellion and has never recovered. In fact, 
in the Customs Decennial Reports for 1911 it was 
stated that the factories were practically doing no 
work. Attempts have been made of late years to 
revive the old glories of the place, but a taste has 
already beén formed for foreign porcelain, and the 
demand at Ching-té chén is rather for coarser kinds. 
From Ching-té chén the porcelain is sent down the 
river Ch‘ang to the Po-yang lake and across the 


De 


CHINNERY 


lake te Kiukwang ; it is thenee distributed thromgh 
out China onder the name Kiukiang porcelasn, te 
diwtimgueh it from the Imperial potoelain sent te 
Peking by the Grand Cantal See /oreelan, 
Chandurare. 

Jtians = Mabtowre et Fahrveatern de la Porertaite 
chinmac, 1655, Otexwins. : Report on a Journey wn 


the Intertor of Kiangai, China No. 2, (1905). 


CHING T‘'U TSUNG. nee /fure Land 
School. 
CHINHAI ot CHINHAE §@ # *Aén hm, a 


heien city of Chekiang, at the mouth of the Yung 
chiang Mon which, about fifteen miles up, w 


Ningpo. The population is about 35.000. The 
place figures a good deal in the biret War, ae it te 
ot the mainlend thirty milee or eo fron the Chowan 


Islands, then occupied by the British. It was 
taken on October 10, 1841, after desperate resistance. 


CHINKIANG @RiT chin chiang, a Treaty Port 


| on the south bank of the Yangtze, 40 miles from 


Nanking'and 160 from Shanghai, opened to foreign 


| trade by the Treaty of Tientsin, 1858. 


The meaning of the name is ‘guard the river’, 
and its position Where the ascent of the Yangtze 
can best be forbidden and at the point where the 
Grand Canal crosses the river has made it an 
important place since very early days. 

Marco Poto’s account of Christianity in the 
place is confirmed by local records. (See Nestorian 
Christians). 

The British captured it in 1842 and thus cut 
off supplies by the Canal, and the T‘ai P‘ing rebels 
held it from 1853 to 1857, leaving it in ruins. In 
1889 a mob destroyed half the foreign buildings. 
The population is 128,000. A very glowing future 
was at one time prophesied for Chinkiang, owing 
to its favourable position, but these hopes have not 
been realised. The foreign trade is dwindling 
away, especialy since the Shanghai-Nanking and 
the Tientsin-Pukow railways have been working. 

The chief export trade is in bean-cake, sesamum 
seed and groundnuts. There are no local industries. 


1915 1916 
Net Foreign Imports ... 7,563,085 8,698,122 
Net Chinese a 6.085.658 6.263.667 


a 5,503,842 4.977.282 
Total Hk. Tis. 19,.152.585 19,944.071 


CH‘'IN LING # 4%, a range of mountains 
rising to 16,500 feet, on the boundary of Shensi 
and Sstch‘uan. One of the Five Sacred Mount- 
ains, the Hua shan 3€jJj, is in this range. - 


CHINNERY, GEORGE, an Irish artist who 
lived for many years in Macao and died there 
in 1852. His best-known work is the portrait of 
Dr. Morrison, painted in 1829, and now in the 
Hongkong City Hall Library. A good deal of 
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gossiping information about him may be found 
in Hunter’s Bits of Old China. 


CHIN SHIH g@+ advancing scholar, one who | 


passed the third examination for what foreigners 
usually designated the degree of Doctor. The 
examination was held every three years in Peking, 
and only chi jén (q.v.) who had not taken office 
might compete. See Chuang yiian. 


CH‘'IN SHIH HUANG TI. 
Huang Tt. 


CH‘'IN, STATE OF &, (often written TS‘IN). 
This famous feudal State, which ultimately united 
all China under one rule, occupied the territory 
now called Shensi and part of Kansu. This was 
the original home of the Chou house. It was a 
frontier State, having the Hsi-Jung Tartars to 
north and west. Though Ssi-Ma Cu‘IEN traces 
the family history back through the previous 
dynasties, the earliest reliable fact is that the 


See Shih 


Chou Emperor Hao employed Fet-1z4 3£-- to look. 


after his herds of horses, and invested him with 
the small territory of Ch‘in as an ‘attached’ State 
(fu-yung), in B.c. 908. It is the same district as 
is called Yung chou #£ in the’ Yu Kung, and was 
in the present Kung-ch‘ang fu in Kansu. A later 
ruler was made Margrave, and when the Emperor 
Yu was killed by the Tartars and his successor 
moved the capital from near the present Hsi-an fu 
to Lo-yang in 781, the Ch‘in ruler was made an 
earl, the State became a direct fief of the Emperor 
and the original territory of the Chou family was 
handed over to it. All this was on condition of 
punishing the Tartars and permanently recovering 
the territory from them, a task not easy, the first 
ear! losing his life in battle in the attempt. 

This removal of the imperial capital and rise 
of the Ch‘in power on Chou’s old patrimony is 
one of the most important points in early Chinese 
history, as well as being the beginning of trust- 
worthy chronology. .The central power had owned 
its weakness and from this date counted for less 
and less, while the greater feudal states for five 
centuries fought among themselves till Ch‘in won 
the Empire. 

Although the Ch‘in rulers, (whose family name 
was YING #), drew their descent from Hvano Ti 
himeelf, it must not be forgotten that in the eighth 
century B.c. both rulers and people were half 
Tartar both in blood and civilization. All the 
states in contact with barbarians became more 
virile by the intermixture of blood and by constant 
warfare, not to mention their larger outlook on life, 
while the purely Chinese ‘orthodox’ middle king- 
dom, strong in ritual and ceremony only, became 
of less importance except as a prey. 

Tte Ch'in State, though regarded by the 
orthodox as semi-barbarous and though it borrowed 
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its literary statesmen from other States, was with- 
out a rival in military genius. Its most important 
ruler was Duke Mv %§, 3.c. 658, who had a Chinese 
adviser and also a very able Tartar adviser of Chin 
{ descent. -He became Protector (q.v.), that is, 
leader of all the feudal States, though this never 
had formal recognition. He conducted bloody 
wars against his neighbour Chin, but his chief 
glory is his enormous extension among the Tartars 
westwards. The question whether it-was this Duke 
Mv or the Emperor Mv wlio made great journeys 
as far as the Tarim river will be noticed under the 
article Mu. According to the Shih Chi he added 
twelve small States to his principality during his 
reign of thirty-seven years, and increased his 
territory by a thousand i. At his death in B.c. 621 
one hundred and seventy-seven people were buried 
alive in his tomb. (See Sacrifices). 

During the next two centuries Ch‘in made no 
further conquests in China, but conquered the 
kingdoms of Pa and Shu 34 (now forming 
Ssich‘uan). It was in the period sB.c. 360—340 
that Ch‘in made its most important progress. 
Under the guidance of a ‘princely adventurer’ from 
another State, called Wer Yanc, (qg.v.) a code of 
laws was issued, the civil and military administ- 
ration was reformed, the capital (which had had 
many removals) finally fixed at Hsien-yang &R. 
and many other important reforms introduced ; 
Ch‘in resources were so well organized that a 
century later it ruled all China. At the date of 
these reforms it is estimated that the population 
of Ch‘in was about three millions, in forty-one Asitn. 

In the fourth century B.c. the States had been 
practically reduced to the six (or seven) called the 
Six (or Seven) Martial States (q.v.) ie. Of these 
only Ch‘in and Ch‘u, each already posstssing a 
third part of modern China, could hope to possess 
the whole. Each sought for alliances with other 
States, one in an east and west; the other in a 
north and south direction, causing the period to be 
known as the Perpendicular and Horizontal Period 
(q.v.). In the year 364 Ch‘in cut off 60,000 Wei 
heads ; 80,000 more in 331; three years later 82,000 
Tartar heads; in 314 Han lost 10,000; in 312 Ch‘u 
lost 80,000 ; in 307 Han lost 60,000 and in 304 Ch‘u 
lost 20,000 heads. Par Cu‘r § #&, the celebrated 
Ch‘in general killed 240,000 Han people in a single 
battle; in 275 cut off 40,000 Wei heads, and 50,000 
Han heads in 264.’ In the year 260 he accepted the 
surrender of 400,000 Chao troops, guaranteed their 
safety and then proceeded to massacre them to a 
man. In 267 Chin lost 26,000; in 256 Han lost 
40,000 and in 247 her last 30,000, while Chao in 256 
also lost her last 90,000. The Chinese comment- 
ators reckon one million four hundred thousand 
lives as the price paid to unify the Empire; and 
there is no reason for doubting the figures. ‘The 
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Imperial territory was taken by Ch'in in ae. 255 
and with the death of the Fimperor Naw in the 
sume year the Choin dynasty really began; bot it 
was not till ne. 221 that Cowwsc, Karl of Chem, 
having overthrown Chu and Ch‘: took the Mmpure 
as Sure UHvana Tr or Firet Emperor. 

Ch'in still remains the literary name of Shenae 

Pankern : Anerent China Semplipeed, ‘Vs mere 

Histowe du Royaume de Ts'in; Ssima Curis . 

Shih Chi, (Cutavannes). 
CH'IN WANG @&E. 
CHINWANGTAO > 8, king of Ch'in's 

island, on the Liao tang Ceulf, about ten miles west 
of Shawhai kuan, in lat. 30° 55° 15° N. and leony. 
119°.38' E. The port ia never closed by ice, and 
the prer and breakwater are so constructed that 
vessels can load or unload in any weather or state 
of tide, straight into or from railway trucks. It is 
on the main line from Mukden and Newchwang to 
Tientsia, 
by the Chinese Engineering and Mining Co., (now 
the Kailan Mining Administration). From Decem.- 
ber, 1897, the Post Office landed mails there during 
the season of ice in the Pei-ho; and in December, 

1901 the port was definitely opened to trade. 

The port was selected as one of those for the 

embarkation of coolies for South Africa in 1904. 

At present the chief and almost sole article of 

export is coal, and this trade is increasing. 

_ The name is due to the fact that T'ar Tsune 
of the T‘ang dynasty, when he was Prince of Ch‘in 
spent some time here while preparing war against 
Korea in the 7th century a.p. 

The population is about 3,000. 


See /mpenal Nobility. 


Its advantages as a port were discovered 


1915 1916 | 
Net Foreign Imports 3,498,751 2,614,794 
Net Chinese __,, 1,269,076 1,102,543 
Exports — 5,842,115 5,712,426 
Total Hk. Ts. 10,609,942 9,429,763 
CHIPMUNK. utamias, of the Sciuridae 


family (Squirrels). See Rodents. 

CH‘I, STATE OF, #€, a feudal State of the 
Chou period, between the Yellow River and the 
sea, occupying parts of the modern Shantung and 
Chihli. It seems to have been open to the sea, 
but the Promontory was always in possession of 
barbarous tribes. The Yellow River, as it then 
ran, divided Ch‘i from Chin ® and Yen. The 
fief was granted by the Chou founder to his chief 
adviser, (not of the royal house but with the 
clan-name Cntanc 4, and descended from mythical 
royalty), with the rank of Marquis ®. Its capital 
was at Lin-chih gé#g, which city still retains that 
name as a Asien of Shantung. After the date of 
the enfeoffment, for some three centuries there is 
little known. The first marquis distinguished 
himself by encouraging trade, manufactures, fish- 
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CH'IU CH'ANG CH'UN 


eves and salt productun Five conturaee imner, 
Ktaw Tv ty ©) time the eomutry peeeperrene ty 
the narne niewrea It bere a Ineuriome Sawte 


with a guy wed eplemlid capital Tt waa one af 
the mewt filwed and mtualletie of the Subee 
but newer bad the lofty spifitual wtatae of Le 
awd like the other worthern States, it wae aleage 
in clowe polities! and social touch with the T wrtare 
Its great duty as a frontier State was to defend 
La, Wel and Sung from the Tartare, aed wae 
aid that Duke tam, «1th lie Minnie Koae 176 
saved Chita from betwming a ‘Tartar prove 
In s.c. 884, the reigning prince was builed alive 
aa the Emperor's order for some political offence ; 
this was avenged two centuries later. In 688, 
Chi had become 86 weportant that the Empenu 
commissioned it to act with authority in the 
matter of a disputed succession, the first example 
of such deputed authority. Duke Huan came to 
power in 685, amd tonk Kuas Tai for Wie meiiietes 
In 679 he became the first Protector of (hina. 
(See Protector). 

A prince of Ch‘én py took refuge in Ch‘i in 
671, and his descendants were ambitious. The 
name Ch‘én was changed, it is not known when 
or why, to T*rew fi}. In the gear 461 Tree Howe 
assassinated the ruling prince, and in 391 the 
T‘ren family took the Ch‘i throne. Their title 
was formally recognized by the Emperor in 378. 
There were seven rulers of this new line before 
the State submitted to Ch‘in, s.c. 220. 

Besides Kuan Cuune or Kvan Tz, Ch‘i pro- 
duced the philosopher Yen Tza (y.v.). The name 
(‘h‘i is still used as the literary name of Shantung. 

PaRKER: Ancient China Simplified. 


CHIT. From the Hindi cAttthi, a letter 
or note. A term used among foreigners in China 
for letters, notes, I.O.U.s, ete. 


CH‘IU CH‘ANG CH‘UN, ger & #; properly 
BS og 4 Cr‘ru Cu‘u-cm1, CH‘anc-cH‘on being « 
name adopted by himself. (This is Professor 
Gites’ own correction of the entry in his Biogruphi- 
cal Dictionary). 

A noted Taoist, born in 1148 in Shantung. His 
fame was such that CHENGHIS Khan (not KuvsiLal 
as stated by Ricwarp) invited him to the court; 
the letter and answer are given by BRETSCHNEIDEX. 
The sage lIcft his retirement and went to Yen 
(Peking) but found the Khan had gone west; in 
spite of his age he proceeded to Persia and there 
found Cuencuis. The journey there and back took 
three years, and a journal of it was kept by one 
of his disciples. (See Hst yu chi). On his return 
he lived in Peking where ground was given him to 
build a monastery on Ch‘iung hua Island. He 
died July 27, 1227, and the Pai Yuan Kuan A#@R 
a monastery still to be seen outside the Hsi pien 


CHIU HUA SHAN 


mén p§ MiP} was built to receive his remains. His 
birthday is celebrated there every year on the 19th 
of the first moon. 

The novel named Hs: yu chi, translated in part 
by Dr. T. Ricnarp under the title A Musston to 
Heaven and ascribed to Cu‘1u CH‘ANG-CH‘UN is 
a jJater anonymous work. 

BRETSCHNEIDER : Mediaeval Researches ; G1.Es : 
Biographical Dictionary; RicHarD: A Misston to 
Heaven. 

CHIU -HUA SHAN 7, 3€], one of the Four 
Sacred Hills of Chinese Buddhism, is about 20 
miles south of the Yangtze in Anhui province. Its 
patron divimty is Tr Tsanc Pusa 3) #&, who opens 
the gates of purgatory and rescues suffering souls. 
The first Buddhist hermit to live there was Per Tu, 
an Indian pilgrim who arrived in a.p. 401. The 
old name of the mountain was Chiu 7zi shan 
Ju Fy, Because of nine outstanding peaks, but it 
was given the name of Chiu-hua Shan j,#€\y Nine 
Flowers Hill by the great T‘ang poet Li Po. Not 
long after his visit, there came a holy man, CHIN 
Cu‘1ao-cuH1o, from a foreign land, either Siam or 
Korea, whose sanctity gave the hill its fame, for 


he was supposed to be an incarnation of T1 Tsanc | 


Pusa. The oldest buildings were destroyed by the 
T‘ai P‘ing rebels, who also burnt a scholars’ retreat 
built on the site of a cottage where once Li Po 
resided. The chief monastery is Hua-ch‘éng Sst, 
founded in the 8th century. A pavilion behind it, 
which fortunately escaped destruction by the rebels, 
contains the set of Buddhist Scriptures presented 
by the Ming Emperor Wan Li. Another of the 
sights of Chiu-hua Shan is the gilded mummy of 
a revered abbot who died at the beginning of the 
19th century. 

Kuerer : Kiu Hua Shan (East of Asia, vol. ‘iv, 
p. 45); Jounston : Buddhist China. 


CHI YUN. 
CHOP, & or 88 t2% hao, a mark or brand 


or name put on goods, corresponding to some ex- 
tent with the Western trade-mark. Thus a part- 
icular ‘‘chop’’ of tea means tea with a certain 
brand on the chest, showing it comes from a certain 
hrm. The term is used ef course of foreign goods 
also, The wort) may be derived from the Cantonese 
pronunciation, (chap), of $f cha, to puncture, or 
froin the Hindustani chapna to stamp or print. The 
Grand Chop, Sf Aung tan or Xrhe hung pet, is 
the port clearance given by the Customs. The 
name is literally red chop, because of the big red 
seal stamped on it. 

CHOPCHOP, from Cantonese pronunciation 
of 4a (Aap kip) meanmg ‘ quick, quick’ or 
‘make haste.’ A ‘pidgin’-English expression. 

CHOPSTICKS. The bamboo, wood or ivory 
pair of sticks with which the Chinese take up food. 


See Dictionaries. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA SINICA 


tt is recorded that ivory chopsticks were first used 
by CHovu Hsin of the Shang dynasty. The word 
‘chop’ is the Cantonese pronunciation of 4% chi, 
quick, (see Chop chop), the Chinese name of the 
implements being k‘uai tzi $RF-, hasteners. 


CHORTEN. 


(q-®. ). 
CHOSEN #j-faf, The Japanese transliteration 


of the two Chinese characters forming the official 
name for Korea. In Mandarin they are chao hsien 
‘ dawn-freshness,’’ and formerly the name belonged 
to a district in the north-west of the peninsula. 


CHOTSCHO. See Turfan. 


CHOU DYNASTY Jaj#f (8.c. 1122—255), the 
longest, and in many respects the most interesting 
and important of the dynasties. China’s three 
greatest Sages belong to the latter half of the 
Chou period,—Lao Tza, Conrucius and MENcrIvs 

The dynasty was founded by Wu Wane, of 
the Chou State, on the destruction of the Shang 
dynasty. Fiefs were then granted to members 
of the royal house, to other supporters, and to 
representatives of preceding dynasties, that the 
necessary sacrifices might be continued. The 
system thus developed was successful as long as 
there was gratitude, personal or hereditary, to 
the ruling house; but this became gradually 
weaker; and especially after the central power 
had confessed its impotence by removing its seat 
to Lo-yang and giving over its orginal patrimony 
to Ch‘in, the Emperors became of less and less 
account, while the greater States fought and 
intrigued for centuries for leadership, till all were 
swallowed up in the new dynasty of Ch‘in. 

The Chou rulers never used the discredited 
title of Emperor, 71 #7, but used the new title 
of King, Wang =F instead. In vassal States also, 
as the central authority grew more weak, this title 
was sometimes usurped. Leading States one 
after another to the number of seven in reality, 
became Protectors, though only five were officially 
recognised; this period was called that of the 
five Leaders or Protectors, #{Q Wu Pv and lasted 
from B.c. 685 to B.c. 591, though the last Pro- 
tector was really appointed in B.t. 492, Mean- 
while the Imperial Domain shrank to the territory 
between the Yang-tze and the river Lo. 

The Chou rule was largely based on ritual, 
ceremony and red-tape: the Chou Ji is an extra- 
ordinary proof of the minute regulations by which 
the empire was governed. The more orthodox 
Chinese States clave to this and were conservative, 
Lu in the days of Conructus being a marked 
example; while the great frontier States with a 
considerable admixture of barbarian blood would 
lay more stress on military strength; the outcome 
being seen in the burning of the books by the 


The Tibetan name for stupa 
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conquering Chin ruler See Mreteetore, Prwdal 
States. 

Ledenk: Shu Ching, Ch'un a) | 2 
Minrn : Anesvent Meutery of China; Paniown : 
Anevent China Svplifeed, VF amrn : Tiiee of the 


Chou Dynasty (Chinese Reewrder, vol. £8 €111). 


Dynastic Accession Ly netic Aceenaion 
Appellation be Appellation B.C, 
RE Wa Wang 1122) Go A Ching Wang 618 
WE Cheng ,, 1115 [~ F K'nang ole 
wha Kiang ,, 1078 Sf 2 Ting ,, 606 
ii Chae » 1052 WM Chien , —_ 
2. Mu , 1001 M L Ling » 7 
SHE Kung ., 96 Re HE Ching » 544 
Gr I . 934 Gc -E Ching » ae 
HE Hsiao «3, (909 WO SOY Uan » 46 
We 1 , B04 PURE Chéng Ting ,, 468 
RA Li , 876; E K'‘ao »» 440 
ME Mstan ., 827) MRE WeiLieh  ,, 425 
Wa Yu = 731 ¥ =F An ,, aan 
SF Ping ,, 770 FW XH Lieh »» a 
Si Huan ., 719 M XE Hsien ., 368 
HEF: Chuang ,, 695! tHARSE Shén Ching ,, 320 
fF Hsi . 681) FE Nan ,, 314 
ME Hui - 676 | MINH Tung Chou 
BE Hsiang ., 651 Chun 255 

CHOU DYNASTY, LATER. See Five 
Dynasties. 

CHOU KUAN. See Chou J. 


CHOU LI Pegg or Chou Kuan i’ ,-The Chou 
Rites or The Offices of Chou. An ancient work, 
supposed by some to have been written by CHov 
Kune, brother of the founder of the Chou dynasty 
(p.c. 1122); by others taken as a forgery of a 
thousand years later. Cuu Hsr and Ma KUANG- 
Lin however consider it a work of the early Chou 
period. It gives the official services of all officers 
at the Chou court. It was translated into French 
by E. Bror in 1851. 

Brot: Le Tcheouw-lt. 


CHOU, NORTHERN, DYNASTY dE Bi #E; 
a short dynasty of the Epoch of Division between 


North and South. It succeeded Western Wei in . 


557. Later it absorbed N. Ch‘i, but was soon itself 
overcome by Ch‘én. 
Dyn. Title Accession 
A.D. 
# x Hsiao Min Ti 557 
BY # Ming Ti 557 fRie Wu Ch‘éng 558 
xO Wu Ti 561 (RE Pao Ting 561 
K*A Tien Ho 566 


Reign Title | Adopted 


A.D. 


Emi Chien Té 572 
578 ‘% Hsiian Chéng 578 | 
AM Ta Ch‘éng 579 
580 AM Ta Hsiang 580 


ea Heian Ti 


AF fF Ching Ti 
| AE Ta Ting «581 


CHOU TZU 


CHOU, STATE OF . @ prtimeipality of the 


Shang dynasty, Which tok the Papivre from 
Shang im ao, 1h22 ‘The feet aneewter ¢latrnmued 
mo CWT %, Minieer of Agrwiliore to Vas, 


no 2, now wermhipped a¢ the gud of Agrouonl 
ture Soo gave him a avail fel, Tal, on the 
Woe Of « lav, ® is 
cand by Seu Sta Car iie that he became a Weetern 
“ity m rin fy 
Kh  oear Saneha = in 


river demendat!, luke 


‘lartar atd had his (prement 


Pin ehen Shen) 


A later deweendant, Tas Fo Wa ive) moved 
further south im 1325 te Chl, om aerowme of 
barbarian ancuttiom from the netth The plac 


south of (hh, recergeed the mare ( bem yy. ‘Tas 
Fe had three 


(a'r ba. 


ene, La Po, (noaG YoRG and 


‘The Jast had «a brilliant eon when 


Tas Fu the «ede 


the bar- 


wished to come to the Crone; 
brothers therefore went 
and founded the Wu State Coase, &% 
the brilliant grandson, afterwards known as 
Wksa Wane, moved hit capital across the Wei to 
Féng @, S.W. of the present He an fa, amd it os 
said he divided his Chou territory into Chou and 
Chao (see Shao Kung), giving Chou to a younger 
son, Tax , famous as Chou Kose or Duke of 
Chou. 

Wn WanG suffered under the infamous last 
ruler of the Shang dynasty, CHov Hsm, but even 
Cuov Hsin did not dare to put to death a man 
with Wé&n Wanc’s reputation; the Duke was 
therefore sent to prison at Yu-li in modern 
Honan, where he spent three years in studying 
the Eight Diagrams and producing the J Ching. 
His eldest living son obtained his release by the 
gift of a beautiful girl to the tyrant, and the 
Duke pruceeded to increase his strength by war 
with some of the near States. Fa, & the oldest 
son living, succeeded, and is better known as 
Wu Wanc. He overthrew the Shang, and 
established the new and famous Chou dynasty. 

Lecce: Shu Ching and Shth Ching; Faper : 
Rise of the Chou Dynasty (Chinese Recorder, 
vol. xxxiii); Hrmera: The Ancient History of 
China. 


CHOU TZU, whose name was yj 3kf_ CHov 
Tun 1, the first celebrated philosopher of the Sung 
dynasty, born in 1017, is only less important than 
Cuv Hs1, who, about a century afterwards, in- 
herited, adopted, and perfected his views. Cuxov 
Tza held several high offices, but afterwards left 
public life and gathered round himself a number 
of brilliant disciples. He died in 1073, and was 
canonized as 7¢ff Yuan Ts‘unc. He was the first 
to take the expression % 4 t‘ai chi from one of 
Conructus’ appendices to the J Ching, and give 
it a more profound philosophical interpretation as 
that nucleus in the Infinite from which creative 
energy is set free. He also it was who selected 


away among 
barians 
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CHOULTREY 


the Tour Books as representing what is most 
fundamental in Confucianism, to be studied along 
with the Five Classics. He wrote a great deal, 
but only two works now exist; the AAU t‘at chi 
t‘u, or ‘‘Diagram of the Ultimate Principle,’’ and 
the 34% t‘ung shu, or General Treatise.’’ The 
former has been translated into German by 
GaBeLeNntz, and the main part of the latter by 
GRUBE. 


CHOULTREY, an Indian word, found in 
books of travel in S. China a century ago... It 
denotes a rest-house. These were found on the 
main roads in the south, built and supported at the 
emperor's expense, and were primarily for military 
and other officials. 

DiaRyY OF A JOURNEY OVERLAND, etc., London, 
1822; Yune: Hobson-Jobson. 


CHOW-CHOW. A preserve of orange peel, 
ginger, pumelo rind, etc., in syrup. 


CHOW CHOW WATER, an expression the 
origin of which is unknown, meaning a ‘race’ of 
water or overfall of water or eddies, cross-currents, 
etc. 


CHOW DOG, meaning edible dog, the name 
given to a Chinese dog introduced into England 
more than a century ago; it is now a fashionable 
and favourite breed found in all big dog-shows. 

Dunpar : The Chow-Chow, London, 1914. 


CHRISTIAN AND MISSIONARY ALLIANCE. 

Headquarters :—New York. 

Entered China, 1888. 

Works in Anhui, Hunan, Hupei, Kiangsu and 
Kuangsi. The field is worked under the four Con- 
ferences of Central, West China, South China, and 
Shanghai. ‘The Society is interdenominational, and 
lays special stress on evangelistic. work. 
ive in the first instance was Tibet. 

Central China Conference.—The first missionary 
was sent to Wuhu, where a commodious Receiving 
Home was built for the new missionaries expected. 
The local work finally became established in South 
Wuhu, from which centre it spread through a 
radius of 75 miles, in which the foreign-manned 
centres are Nan-ling hsien jj/#%&, Ts‘ing-yang hsien 
fF MS RE. and Wan-chih 9% Yk. Wuchang was opened 
in 1893 to provide a business and forwarding depot 
for projected work in Hunan and Tibet; and later 
became the centre for Central China, instead of 
Wuhu. During the last decade an agent has been 
placed in Hankow. As early as 1896, three C, and 
M.A. missionaries did pioneering work in Hunan, 
and narrowly escaped martyrdom. After many 
disappointments Ch‘ang-t¢ #1 was opened in 1897, 
and Changsha in 1899, the Society’s representative 
being the first foreign resident. The only other 
station in this province is Han-shou hsien 7K yy Rg. 


Its object- | 
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West China Conference.—In 1894, two C. and 
M.A. missionaries went to Kansu, choosing the 
southern part for their field, as the China Inland 
Mission was in the north. The first station opened 
was T‘ao chow #k#¥, now the headquarters of the 
Conference. Two years later an entrance was 
effected into Min chow AR #1, and in 1899 a town 
was occupied just across the Tibetan border. A 
riot soon occurred’ there, the Mission property was 
destroyed, and the workers had a narrow escape. 
In 1900, all were obliged to flee to the coast, but 
in 1903 they returned, and now, in addition to 
T‘ao chow and Min chow, occupy Ti-tao chow 
$k 34M (1902) and Cho-mi Hi Ye (1905). Promising 
work is done among Chinese, Mohammedans, and 
Tibetans. 

South China Conference.—The Mission may 
justly claim to have been the pioneers in Kuangsi, 


_ the last province except Hunan to permit missionary 


vecupation. Up to 1895 no foreigner had been able 
to reside permanently in it, and a band of C. and 
M.A. workers destined for it were obliged to stay 
at Canton and Macao until they could proceed to 
their objective, making house-boat trips up the 
West River till they gained a fuoting. In 1917 the 
Mission reports nine stations which form a line 
from Wuchow, just inside the eastern border 
of Kuangsi, along the upper course of the West 
River to the boundary of French Indo-China. A 
branch work has sprung up over the border, with 
two stations, viz. Tourane in Annam and Haiphong 
in Tonkin, and seven missionaries. This is now 
regarded as a separate Mission, though for the 
present administered from Wuchow. 

Earlier work in North China.—Previous to 
1900, the Mission had a large and promising work 
in N. Shansi (outside the Great Wall) and the 
eastern plain of Mongolia. This district had been 
assigned to the Swedes, and by 1896 there were 
69 workers, with headquarters at Kuei-hua ch‘éng 
8% 1b tf, and far-reaching plans had been made for 
linking up with Kansu, and also with Ta-t‘ung fu 
Xe Wd jf on the south. Work was begun at Kalgan 
as a@ base for Mongolia, and carried right on as far 
as Urga. 

By 1900, there were 16 stations and 200 con- 
verts. When the Boxer outbreak occurred, the 
Swedes were in especial peril because of their 
isolation; 21 adults and 15 little children suffered 
death at the hands of the Boxers. Of the re- 
mainder, one party of 16 escaped north over the 
desert, and reached the Trans-Siberian Railway ; 
another party fled south, and, finally got to Hankow. 
The work was completely broken up, and though 
the Chinese Government made generous com- 
pensation and was willing for the missionaries to 
return, it was for several reasons deemed inadvis- 
able to re-open the field; and the six stations in 
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Shansi were transferred t6 the C.LM. and 
Associaton, 

A start was made in Peking in L091, through 
Miss Douw, a wealthy asomate of the Mimnion, 
who chose her own workers and financed the work. 
In 1900 all the buildings were destroyed, abd Miss 
Douw herself waa so broken by her terrible ex. 
periences that she died not long after in the U.S.A. 
and the work lapsed. 

Tientsin was occupied in 1895, when Rev. and 
Mra. J. Woopnerny arrived to attend to the 
business of the N. China Mission. They also 
began evangelistic work in) English among the 
students of the Government Medical and Naval 
Colleges, which was exceedingly successful. 
clasa graduating from the Medical College in 1900 
all received baptism. On the break up of the N. 
China work, Mr. and Mrs. Woopnerry removed 
to Shanghai, and opened school work there. In 
1917, there are altogether 150 students in the Boys’ 
Academy, Girls’ Seminary (each with primary 
department), and the kindergarten. Co-education 
is used in the upper classes. A church to seat 500 
will be completed during 1917, when a Chinese 
pastor will be secured, and evangelistic work 
extended. 

Statistics for C. and M. Alliance, 1916 :— 


Foreign missionaries ... 93 
Chinese assistants , 194 
Communicants .. 2,294 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY FOR 
CHINA. 

Headquarters :—Shanghai. 

Founded, 1887. 

The object of the Society is stated to be, ‘‘The 
publication and circulation of literature based on 
Christian principles, throughout China, her colonies, 
dependencies, 4nd wherever Chinese are found, 
especially periodical literature adapted for all 
classes.”’ 

The China Missionary Conference of 1877 had 


urged ‘“‘the extension of the work of preparing and: 


distributing of Christian literature,’’ and had 
appointed. a School and Tezxt-book Committee. 
One result of this action was that in 1884, the 
Rev. ALEXANDER WI.u1aMson, LL.D. of the U.P. 
Mission of Scotland, formed in Glasgow the 
Chinese Book and Tract Society, which was after- 
wards changed into the Society for the Diffusion 
of Christian and General Knowledge among the 
Chinese. In 1906, the present name was formally 
adopted. 

Dr. WiLtiaMSon died in 1890, and the Society 
seemed in danger of extinction; but in 1891, Dr. 
W. Morrueapd of the L.M.S. took temporary 
charge, and in 1892, the Rev. Trmorny RicHarp 
of the E.B.M. was made secretary, a position which 
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The © 


CHRISTIANS’ MISSION 


he beled toll 


succemled by the Rev. J. 


ws He 
Hovrenys Kem, DD of 
the L. M.S. A Depit for the mle of | 1.58 Lteranare 
wan Gpened in Henan Red in LOW? 


his retirement in war 


A tile for 
hew bookstore preiiinen was purchased im 197, but 


in 1917 ww omtell beng let for other purpemm, the 
profits aeeruing to the Society. 
In 1909 the work was much aided by the 


ereetion of fine new offices, Sir Trowas Haswrny 
having bequeathed Ts. 20,000 for that purprome 

Owing to the nature of the Somety’s work, 
results are difeult to give; but the dissemination 
of its books and periodicals among the civil and 
mylitary officials of all ranks, both in and out of 
office, the heads of sehools and colleges and the 
literats in general, contributed very grewtly 
awakening China to the advantages of Western 
learning and civilization, as well as in removing 
many of the deep-seated prejudices entertained by 
Chinese of tho old -style against Christianity. 
In later years, especially since the Revolution of 
1911, the sales have been almost stationary, owing 
to the great activity displayed by the Chinese 
themselves in the translation and preparation of 
text-books, etc.; but as these are generally non- 
Christian, if not anti-Christian in tendency, there 
is still a large sphere of ‘usefulness open to the 
C.L.S. 

The periodicals which have. been issued by 
the C.L.S. are, 1. Za T‘ung Pao Kj @, a general 
magazine first issued in 1904; 2. Chiao Hus Kung 
Pao &@ AB. a magazine for Christians, first issued 
in 1891; 3. Ni T'o Pao $cgy#H, for women and 
girls, dating from 1912. 

The well-known Wan Kuo Kung Pao ZAR 
was issued for fifteen years by the C.L.S. (See 
Allen, Y. J.). 

In addition to periodicals, the Society has 
issued over 500 works and its catalogue for 1916 
gives 433 books and pamphlets for sale. All pub- 
lications are in the Chinese language. 

The Society has always aimed at indirectly 
assisting all missions, and is therefore inter- 
denominational, different missions at different times 
releasing such members as were deemed specially 
suitable for literary work, while supporting them 
as before. The present (1917) editorial and dis- 
tributing staff (not including Dr. Rrcwazp, Secret- 
ary Emeritus) contains the names of three Baptists, 
one Congregationalist, one Canadian Presbyterian, 
one English Friend, and one Anglican; while 
members of several other Societies give part of 
their time. 


in 


CHRISTIANS’ MISSION, NINGPO. A small 
company of English ladies, working on undenomin- 


-ational and ‘‘faith’’ lines. The work was started 


by two sisters, the Misses E.A. and L.M. Hopwoop. 


CHRONICLE 


In 1917 there are seven foreign workers and a 
Chinese pastor, who supervises the church work. 
There are a number of outstations; edueational 
work is carried on for both boys and girls, but the 
main emphasis is laid on evangelistic effort. 

CHRONICLE AND DIRECTORY FOR 
CHINA. JAPAN, (etc., etc.) THE, published 
annually from 1863 at the Daily Press Office, Hong- 
kong. In 1876 the China Directory was incorporat- 
ed with it. It is now entitled Directory and 
Chronicle, etc. 

CH‘'UAN CHOW g1 94, often called Chin chew, 
in Fukien, generally regarded as the Zayton of 
Marco Potro, though Puiiirs made out a very 
strong case for Chang chou #&}4 being Zayton. 

Hence Kuvsitat Khan sent his expeditions to 
Java and Japan, and here the Arabs traded. It 
superseded Kanpu, and itself in turn gave place 
to Amoy. 

Yute: Marco Polo; Put. rs: Two Medieval 
Fukien Trading Ports, T‘oung Pao, 1895-96. 


CHUANG TZU #t--, whose name was CHUANG 
Cuov #E Rj. was born about s.c. 330 in the state of 
Liang, in modern Anhui, and was a contemporary 
of Mencrus. He was entirely devoted to the Taoist 
philosophy and wrote the work which from a.p. 742 
has béen called Zhe Holy Canun of Nan Hua, 
Nan Hua, in Ts‘ao-chou fu, Shantung, being his 
place of retirement. Many legendary anecdotes 
are preserved illustrating his cynical wit. He spent 
all his energy in glorifying Lao Tzd, and attacked 
the Confucian philosophy with great skill. His 
teachings were not much valued until later ages, 
but rose to fame in the eighth century under the 
patronage of the T‘ang Emperor, Hsian Tsune. 
See Nan Hua Ching ;' Taoism; Philosophy. 

Suzux1: Hustory of Chinese Philosophy; 
Gites : Chuang Tzi, Mystic, Moralist and Social 
Reformer; Lecce : Texts of Taoism, (Sacred Books 
of the East). 


CHUANG YUAN 3k 5. The successful 
éandidates in the Chin-shth (q.v.) examination were 
further tested in an examination held within the 
palace and therefore called tien shih & gt. The 
student who came out at the head of the list was 
called chuang yiian. 


CH‘'UAN HSUEH P‘IEN $4098 , a work on 
education. See Chang Chih-tung. 

CHUENPI CONVENTION, an agreement 
made between Captain Cuaries Ex.ior and K1sHEN 
in January, 1841, after the forts at Chuenpi and 
Taikoktow, outside and on each side of the Bogue, 
had been taken. It gave Hongkong to the British 
Crown, an indemnity of six million dollars to the 
British Government, allowed direct official inter- 
course on equal terms, and re-opened Canton to 
trade. 
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It was not acknowledged by either Government. 


_ Kisuen was degraded and sentenced to death (See 


KisHEN) ; ELtiot was severely blamed because the 
terms were quite inadequate. Six million dollars 
would hardly pay for the confiscated opium and left 
nothing for the expenses of the expedition, or for 
debts owing by the bankrupt Hong Merchants; the 
cession of Hongkong was accompanied by some 
conditions about payment of duties; and Chusan 
was evacuated. The convention was disavowed, 
E.LIoT was soon after recalled, hostilities were 
begun again and resulted in the Treaty of Nanking. 


CHU FAN CHIH && # , Cao Jvu-xva’s 
work on Chinese and Arab Trade in the 12th and 
13th centuries. See Chao Ju-kua. 


CHU HSI 4 #, the famous commentator and 
expounder of ‘the Confucian classics, generally 
known as Cuu Tzi. He was born in 1130 in 
Fukien where his father (an Anhui man) was 
holding office. He was a precocious child, and he 
became a chin shih at 19. After obtaining office, 
he studied Buddhist and Taoist teachings for some 


- years, and some say he was actually onée a Buddh- 


ist priest ; but later, under a profound philosophical 
teacher, Li T‘unc, he became an ardent Confucian- 
ist. He encouraged, however, a belief in future 
retribution as beneficial for governmental purposes. 
After holding various provincial offices, and being 
several times summoned to Court to offer advice 
on literary and governmental matters, he was in 
1180 made Governor of Kiangsi, where he applied 
himself diligently to carrying his theories into 
practice. He was accustomed to retire from time 
to time to the White Deer Grotto & Mi ifd near 
Kuling, where he revived the so-called University. 
With the assistance of his pupils, he revised and 
brought up to date Ssi-ma Kvuano’s great History, 
adding notes, and comments. His greatest work, 
however, was done in connection with the Confucian 
classics. His writings are very numerous, and 
include an epitome of the teachings of his master, 
Li T‘unc. He died in 1200, and in 1241 his tablet 
was placed in the Confucian Temple. He was 
canonized as % & WEN Lt. 

Cuu Hs1’s commentaries on the classics, and 
exposition of the views of the Sung scholars, of 
whom he was the chief, have been for subsequent 
centuries the standard of orthodoxy, though in the 
latter part of the Ch‘ing dynasty a number of 
scholars arose who threw doubt upon his doctrines. 

He considerably modified the older Confucian 
teachings; e.g., though on the one hand he re- 
affirmed the Mencian doctrine that man is by 
nature upright and that he can unaided attain 
perfection, on the other hand he pressed the 
agnostic side of Confucianism unduly, perhaps in 
his-effort to get a consistent system out of disjointed 
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and fragmentary utterances. His philosophy, while 
based on the J Ching, wan that of a thoroughly 
matertalietic evolution, reealling the viewn of 
Maecken. Dis identification of K Heaven with 
le struck a blow at the old Confueman idea of a 
personal God, from whieh it has never recovered 
But if pf ean be interpreted as that Eternal 
principle of Right) whieh all intelligent ‘Theists 
conceive as being the Masence of God's being, and 
which Hia will freely expresses, the chasm between 
Cwou Hist and those who believe in Divine Person 
ality may not be so great as it appears. 

The influence of his study of Buddhism may 
be seen in the systematic nature of his plilosephy, 
and in his attempt to solve the mystery of the 
source and power of evil, which the ancient sages 
had not attempted. Ste Confucianiom, Philosophy. 

Gites : Confucianiem and tts livals; Biogra- 
phieal Dictionary; Le Gari: Le Philosophe Trehou 
Ai (Var. Sin.). (C.B.C.) 

CHU 1 &# red coat, a god of Iiterature, the 
helper of backward students in their examinations, 
He and K‘ver Hsrne are the inseparable companions 
of Wén Cu‘anc and have secondary altars in his 
temples. 

Dort : Recherches sur les Superstitions, vol. vi, 
p. 5 


CHU JEN Gi A. upraised man; the term used 
for a scholar who passed the second examination, 
generally called in English Master‘of Arts. See 
Chin shih; Hsiu ts‘at. 

CHU KIANG xi7Z, Pearl River, is the north- 
ern mouth of the Si kiang West Jtiver (q.v.). It 
branches off at San-shui hsien, passes Fatshan and 
Canton, and enters the sea through the Bocca Tigris 
between Hongkong and Macao. , 

CHU-KO LIANG F& & 3G. a.pv. 181—234. A 
native of Shantung. Liv Per sought him in his 
scholarly seclusion and obtained his help in the 
attempt to gain the Empire. He defeated Ts‘ao 
Ts’ao and made Liv Per Emperor of Shu (Sst- 
ceh‘uan), one of The Three Kingdoms, founding the 
dynasty called the Minor Han. He is said to havo 
carried his arms southward into Burma, and he 
carried out three campaigns against the Wei State. 
Various cunning war-devices are attributed to him, 
such as bows to shoot several arrows at once, and 
** wooden oxen. and running horses,’’ which no one 
now can explain. He has always been the favourite 
hero of the Chinese, and his tablet was admitted 
to the Confucian Temple in 1724. 

CHUNAM, an Indian word, meaning prepared 
lime; used in China to denote a mixture of lime, 
oi! and sand for making pavements. 

CH'UN CH‘IU #%& springs and autumns, the 
title of the classic, the last literary work of 
Conrucrus and specially claimed by him as his. 


CHUNGKING 


It contains the atinals of the La 9R Beate fur 282 
years up to within two jeate of the sage es death, 
6 from oe, TR to tu Gh) The thle, which 
was already in Upe, Wphws tint the atime 
are recorded wider the four season, and tes are 
ured be repterment the four 

Itisa very meagre wok and nas been compared 
with the headings to chapters in an English Bible 
Tso £. swid to have been a dieniple ol Loareces, 
made a commentary and included annals of other 
states Weeides Lu, #6 that hin work is relatively 
like the chapters of the Bible compared with the 
headings. This is the 7'so Chuan, (g.v.) There 
age aleo lews valoable commmentarion by KUmG Vane 
Kao and Kuen Cn'rm, both of the Sth centers 
p.c. but probably later than Tso-cn‘1u Mina. 

The proléyomens to the claseic in Leooe's 
translation deal with it most severely. Lecce says 
there is not the slightest tincture of literary ability 
in the composition, and declares that the work 
ignores, conceals and misrepresents facts. 

The suggestion has been made by Grouse that 
both the book and the commentary called Tso 
Chuan are from the pen of Conructus; but this is 
not at all likely. 

Lecce: Classics, vol. v. 


CHUNG CHIA TZU HF. See Lolo. 


CH‘'UNG ERH Wii, double ears, the personal 
name of the son of Duke Hsien of the Chin # 
State, born in s.c. 696. He was the son of a 
Tartar mother. When his father, at the instigation 
of another Tartar concubine who wished her own 
son to succeed, sought to kill him, he fled to the 
barbarian tribes in the north, where he took a 
Tartar wife, and to Ch‘i, where he again took a 
wife. After nineteen years of adventurous wander- 
ings he returned to Chin, took the throne as Duke 
WeN and was appointed second Protector. He 
died in B.c. 628. See Protector. 

CH‘'UNG-HOU 2 [ff A Manchu official, born 
in 1824, and Superintendent of Trade residing 
at Tientsin when the massacre of June 21, 1870 
took place there. He was regarded as innocent of 
actual connivance though probably a_ stronger 
official might have prevented it. He was sent to 
France with a letter of apology, and is the first 
Chinese official of rank who ever visited the Wesc. 
While ambassador at St. Petersburg, he negotiated 
the Treaty of Livadia in 1878, ceding a large 
portion of Ili to Russia. Being denounced by Li 
Hunc-cHanc, Tso Tsunc-T'aNc and CHane CHIR- 
tunc, he was sentenced to death, and foreign 
Ministers tried in vain to save him. It was only 
in response to a letter from Queen Vicrorni that 
he was pardoned. He died in 1893. 


CHUNGKING GB ch‘ung ch‘ing, in Ssi- 
ch‘uan, the chief commercial port of Western 
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CH'UNG-MING 


China, is :mportant as a distributing centre, having 
great banking facil‘ties. It is on the Yangtze, 
some 1,400 miles from its mouth, in lat. 29° 33’ 56’ 
N. and long. 106° 38’ E., and stands on a high 
rocky bluff which makes a peninsula at the junction 
of the Chia-ling with the Yangtze. It has a good 
wall round it, some five miles in length, with nine 
gates; the city is lighted by electricity. 

It was opened to foreign trade by an Additional 
Article (1890) to the Chefoo Agreement of 1876. 
The first steamer to get up to Chungking was 
Mr. ARCHIBALD LITTLeE’s 9-ton launch the Leechuan, 
which arrived in the low-water season of 1898. 
The British gunboats, Woodcock and Woodlark, 
arrived on May 6, 1899, and the first merchant 
steamer, the Pioneer, on June 20 of the same year. 

Revolutions, rebellions and riots have inter- 
fered much with the development of trade. The 
ordinary rise of the river there is 75 feet, but it 
has been as much as 108 feet. The chief articles 
of export are silk (yellow), goatskin, hides, bristles, 
and, sent through from the Tibetan border, musk, 


rhubarb and other medicines, and wool. The 
population is 517,000. 
1915 1916 
Net Foreign Imports 8,697,530 6,310,330 
Net Chinese " woe coe OFPTIVERG ..87756j)080 
Miports <.. ... .. .... “so. d6j687,260 .17j605,;414 
Total Hk.Tl]s. ... 35,006,336 32,869,774 


CH‘UNG-MING # HY, (Tsung ming and 
Tsong ming); an alluvial island in the Yangtze 
estuary. It has about one million inhabitants, and 
has many Roman Catholic village communities, 
originated by Hsii Kuanc-cu‘r (g.v.) in the 
beginning of the 17th century. There are now 
(1917) fifty-eight R.C. Christian communities on 
the island with 13,461 Christians. 

Havret: L’Ile de Tsong-ming (Var. Sin. I). 


CRUNG T‘'ANG # % central] hall; the title 
of address for a Grand Secretary (q.v.). Thus 
L1 Huna-cnana. is often called Lr Chung t‘ang, to 
the confusion of foreigners who do not know 
Chinese. (Cf. Kung pao). | 


CHUNG WANG s¥ loyal prince, the most 
famous of the princes made by the Heavenly Prince, 
leader of the T‘ai P‘ing Rebellion. He rose from 
the ranks to be created prince in 1859. From 1860 
to’ 1864 he was the mainstay of the movement. He 
lived up to his title and was only prevented by 
loyalty from escaping’ at the last. Before being 
executed he wrote an account of the rebellion which 
has been translated by W. T. Lay, but it is out 
of print; a typewritten copy is in the library of 
N.C. Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. 
See J'ai Ping Rebellion. 

CHUNG YU {fp fh (literary name Tzd-Luv 
+ # ). For some time an intimate disciple of 


| 
| 
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Conructvs, he afterwards entered the public service 
in Wei. His parents were poor and he had been 
accustomed when young to fetch rice for them 
from a distance. In his wealthier years he grieved 
for old days of poverty and filial service, and he 
has accordingly been included in the twenty-four 
examples of filial piety. He was killed by con- 
spirators against his chief the Duke of Wei. He 
was bold, and Conructus complained of his rash- 
ness. 


Lecce: Chinese Classica, vol. i, prolegomena, 
p. oF. 


CHUNG YUNG, See Doctrine of the Mean. 


CH‘UN, PRINCE f& $j 3. The first to bear 
this title ‘was I Huan 264g, the seventh son of the 
Emperor Tao Kvuaneo, younger brother of Hsien 
Finc and of Prince Kune (the sixth son), and father 
of Tsat T‘1zen the Emperor Kuanc Hsu. He had 
married the sister of ‘['z‘i Hs1, and Tz‘a Hsr put 
the son of her sister on the throne in defiance of | 
law and precedent. T‘une Cura having left no 
son and Kuane Hsiti being incapable of acting as 
his heir because he was of the same generation, 
there was much ‘fear lest Prince Cu‘un should 
become the founder of a new line of Emperors, and 
thousands of Memorials were sent in against the 
selection of his son, and one Censor committed 
suicide in formal protest. | 

The Prince, as the Emperor’s father, sought to 
resign all the offices he held, but he was retained 
in an informal way as adviser to the Empresses- 
dowager when they wanted advice. His first-class 
princedom was made hereditary for ever, instead 
of its sinking one grade in each generation as is 
the rule. 

Later on the Empress-dowager ordered that 
in all important’ matters the Grand Council before 
advising the throne should consult Prince Cu‘vn, 
thus making him really head of the executive. 
This increased the fear and suspicion lest, T‘una 
Cuiu being left without an heir, Prince Cxu‘uN 
should be the head of a new line, and a storm of 
opposition arose. The Empress-dowager explained. 

On January 1, 1891, Prince Cu‘un died. He 
was an able though dissolute man, and he had 
always been a favourite with the Empress-dowager. 
His offices included Chamberlain of the Palace, 
Head of the Navy, and Commander of the Manchu 
Field Force. 

The second Prince Cu‘un was Tsar FRNG, sory 
of the first, and brother of Kuanc Hsi. He 
married, by the Empress-dowager’s orders, the 
daughter of Juno Lu, and their son was put on 
the throne with the title Hstian T‘una, thus mak- 
ing still more possible the new line from Prince 
Cn‘un and the cutting off of the elder line with 
the childless T‘uNa CHin. 
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In the Peace Protocol of 1901 thin Prince wan 
designated to go to Berlin and exprens the Govern 
mont’s regress for the murder of Baron von 
Kerrecen. 

On hia son being made het to T'txG Cin at 
the death of Kuana Hsu Prince Catun wan appoint 
ed Regent, and held thi peaition till the Kevolu 
tion and establishment of the Republe in 19LL. 

CHUN WANG 4%. Seo Imperial Nobility. 

CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN MISSION. 

Headquarters v= Elgin, TL, U.S.A. 

Works in Shansi in the 2 centres of Liao chow 
MM and ing ting chow 4h 9 HY, with 17 foreign 
workers in 1916. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN CANADA, 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE. 

Headquarters :—'Toronto. 

Entered China, 1909. 

Works in Honan. 


The Anglican Conference held at Shanghai in | 


1907 appealed to the Anglicans of Canada to under- 
take work of their own in China; and the latter in 
response decided in 1908 to ‘*send out a bishop and 
clergy to establish a mission in some province as 
yet untouched by the communion.’’ The province 
selected by the Canadians and sanctioned by the 
Anglican Conference in China was Honan; and 
the bishop chosen was the Rev. Wiit1am C. Wuirte, 
who had worked in Fukien under the C.M.S. since 
1897. 

Bishop Wuite went to’ Honan in .1910, taking 
with him four well-qualified Chinese assistants lent 
by the G.M.S. in Fukien, as well as two from the 
American Church Mission in Hankow. 


Having regard to the general conditions in 


China at the time, as well as to the requirements 


of Honan in particular, the Mission adopted the | 
policy of ‘evangelization through education with © 


the aim of building up a self-supporting, self- 
governing and self-extending church.”’ 

K‘ai-féng fu, the capital of the province, was 
selected as headquarters, and work was begun in 
native houses until land could be purchased and 
buildings erected ; and educational work was begun, 
Icoking towards a Christian University for the 
province in the future. As the result of the 
evangelistic work already done by the Canadian 
Presbyterians north of the Yellow River, the China 


Inland Mission south of it, and other missions, a © 
_ Chihli, Shansi, Shensi, Kansu, and Honan. 


considerable church was already in existence, for 
which well-trained native helpers and pastors were 
required; these missions therefore welcomed the 
new-comers, and engaged to use, 


rather than © 


duplicate, such educational advantages as they | 


might offer. The Canadian Anglicans also made 
themselves responsible for the evangelization of the 
prefecture of Kuei-té $i, whose 300,000 inhabit- 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


ante were abmolutely witherut any’ ‘hrvetian workers 
Medical 
ewheme for Kai feng fu, bat the new" 


work wae part of the original 


Ie 


appeared ne 


gteet that @ hoepitas and oiedioal meheel were soon 
ttatted Another hoepital at prewent (1017), on 
mative quarters, i ron at Rum «ity, bot 


expected soon to have a modern plant 
ln September, 1916, the Mission reported : 


Piuveyn workers in holy orders 6 
Vhysteian me , i 
lady workers | 6 
Chinese helpers, ordained ... ... 1 

= lay 17 


CommMunioan te wy 


Non commiunieant members 61 
Total number of scholars -. on 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND MISSION, 


NORTH CHINA. 

Headquarters: London. 

Entered China, 1863. 

Warks in Chithli, Shantung and Manchuria. 

This work is sometimes called a mission of the 
‘Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts ’’ (S.P.G.), but as a matter of fact, 
though largely helped by this Society, it is also 
supported by special funds. 

Diocese of North China. 

The first S.P.G. worker for the Chinese, Dr. 
J. A. Srewart, reached Peking in 1863. He found 
there the Rev. J. S. (afterwards Bishop) Burpon. 
In 1864, however, it became necessary for the 
S.P.G. to cease working in Peking, and its operat- 
ions there were suspended for ten years. 

In 1872, an anonymous offer was made of £500 
a year for five years for the founding of a new 
mission in China, which resulted in the Rev. C. P. 
(later Bishop) Scoit and the Rev. M. Greenwoop 
being sent out. These two missionaries reached 
Chefoo in 1874, and began their work among the 
Chinese in the next year, making tours in the 
interior from time to time. 

During the famine of 1878-9, Mr. Scotr and 
others of the Mission helped in famine relief, 
mainly in Shansi. 

An anonymous gift of £10,000 having been 
made in England for the endowment of a new 
bishopric in North China, Mr. Scorr (who had 
been made Canon of the Shanghai Cathedral in 
1877), was consecrated in London in 1880, and 
beeame the first Bishop of North Chima, 1.e., of 


On his return to China in 1881, he made his 
headquarters at Peking, and the work of the 
C.M.S. with its 26 Christians—the result of 17 
years’ toil—was handed over to him, the one 
remaining C.M.S. agent joining him. 

Yung-ching hsien x. 7#HRE 40 miles S. of Peking 


‘ and Ho-chien fu fiji] were opened in 1880; and in 
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1893, work was begun in Ch‘i Chou jifay, 40 miles 
S. of Pao-ting fu. 

On June Ist, 1900, Rev. H. V. Norman and 
Rev. C. Rosrnson were murdered by the Boxers, 
at. Yung-ching, together with several of the native 
Christians : a new church in the district was also 
destroyed by fire. In 1903, the diocese was divided, 
Shantung, with the exception of the German 
territory, being constituted a second bishopric, 
and Rev. Georrrey D. Iuirr was consecrated as its 
bishop, while Manchuria, which was formerly under 
the Bishop of Korea, was transferred to the North 
China diocese. 

Ch‘i Chou became a resident station in 1904: 
and the Rev. Freperick Day was killed there in 
1912 by disbanded soldiers on his remonstrating 
because they had taken one of the carts with which 
he was travelling. 

Bishop Scorr, after 40 years’ work in China, 
resigned in 1913, and was followed by the Rev. 
Frank L. Norris. . In this year also, the first 
native priests were ordained in the North China 
diocese, namely, two Chinese who had been made 
deacons in 1905. The Cathedral at Peking was 
built and consecrated in 1907 ; a hospital (St. Luke’s) 
and disnensary in 1906; the Boys’ School (with one 
hundred and twenty pupils in 1915), was started 
in 1910; the Girls’ School (St. Faith’s) in 1903. 

St. Faith’s Home for women’s work had been 
opened in 1897, the P‘ei Hua J# # School for 
upper class girls began in 1912; a school for 
catechists in 1913; and a hostel for two hundred 
students in Government Colleges in 1914. 

The first Diocesan Synod was formed in 1916. 

The Mission sends its students for their higher 
education to Boone University, Wuchang, to 
St. John’s University, Shanghai, and to Hongkong 
University. 

Diocese of Shantung. 

In the year 1878, when Mr. Scorr and Mr. 
GREENWOOD were making one of their many tours 
into the interior from Chefoo they visited T‘ai-an fu 
% Ziff, which was then unoccupied by any Society, 
and decided to make it one of the stations of their 
mission. There was a good deal of opposition to 
be encountered, but property was bought in 1889, 
when missionaries entered into residence. Work 
was begun at 4° P‘ing-yin 50 miles from T‘ai-an, 
in 1879 but the city was not occupied by foreigners 
till 1893. Yen-chou' fu 4 M4 jff was opened in 1909, 
and W 2 T‘ung-ch‘ang in 1915. 

On December 3lst 1899, the Rev. Sypney 
M. W. Brooks was murdered by the Boxers on 
his way from T‘ai-an to P‘ing-yin. Mr. Brooks’ 
body was recovered and buried in P‘ing-yin, where 
the memorial church of St. STerHen perpetuates 
his memory. 
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There are Boys’ Schools at T‘ai-an (opened 
1887) at P‘ing-yin (1895) and at Yen-chou fu (1913) 
and a Girls’ School at T‘ai-an (opened 1897). Girls’ 
Schools were opened at P‘ing-yin and Yen-chou at 
the same time as those for boys. 

The first advancement to the native priesthood 
in Shantung took place in 1913 at T‘ai-an; two 
Chinese deacons who had been ordained in 1910 
becoming priests. 

The first baptisms at Yen-chou fu took place 
in 1914, although as a consequence of anti-British 
feeling stirred up by some German residents because 
of the great European War, the work was adversely 
affected. For a time all the girls and some of the 
boys were withdrawn by their parents from the 
Mission Schools. 

The mission has succeeded in gaining a footing 
in Chi-Fu fly, the native city of Conruczus, and 
in 1915, a fine property was offered to them of 
which war-time economies precluded the acceptance. 

In 1915 the first portion of the T‘ai-an fu 
Cathedral was finished and consecrated; it will 
seat 400 worshippers. 

Since 1906, the Mission has co-operated in the 
Shantung Protestant University’s Arts College at 
Weihsien, and their first contingent graduated in 
1913, three of whom at once began to teach for 
the mission. 

Besides work for the Chinese, the Mission 
ministers to foreign Anglican communities at 
Chefoo, Peking (British Legation Chapel), Tientsin, 
Weihaiwei, Dairen, Mukden, and Newchwang. 

Statistics for year ending December 31, 1916: 

North China Shantung 
Diocese Diocese Total 


Foreign clergy 15 10 25 
Chinese _,, 2 6 8 

» Helpers unordained 17 3 55 
Communicants. 726 882 1,608 
Non-communicant members 745 558 1,303 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY FOR 
AFRICA AND THE EAST. 

[cadquarters :—Icundon, England. 

Works in Fuhkien, Auanysi, Hunan, Chéhiang, 
Kuangtung, Sstich‘uan and Yiinnan Provinces and 
Hongkong; with five dioceses. 

Diocese or CrexiaNc. The first Missionaries 
of the Society to reach China were the Rev. Grorce 
Smit (afterwards Bishop of Victoria) and Rev. 
T. McCratcuie, who reached Shanghai in 1844. 
Work was begun'in Ningpo in 1848, by Rev. R. H. 
Cosnotp, M.A. and Rev. W. A. Russert. The 
work was hindered by the T‘ai P‘ings for more 
than a year, but after they had been put down, 
the Rev. G. E. (afterwards Bishop) Moute cpened 
Hangchow (in 1864) and thus established the first 
Protestant mission station in inland China. 
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Work was begun at 478@, Chuksi, as early as 
‘1877, through the influence of a native of the 
place who had learned Chriatiamity at Ningpo, and 
In epite of great persecution, it was very ruccemn 
ful. The @ty was opened as a foreign manned 
station in 1094 but the premises were burnt down 
in 1990 by a mob. Shao-haing was Gpened in 1870 
and 94 Tar chou in 1892, though work had been 
carried on Without foreign residence for some years. 

In 1872, China north of lat. 28° was constitu: 
ted a separate diocese and Dr. Ressrn. became the 
first bishop. In 1979 he deed, and the bishopric 
was divided into two, viz., Mid China and North 
China; and the Rev. G. EF. Movie was consecrated 
the first bishop of the former diocese. He retired 
in 1907 and was succeeded in 1908 by Dr. H. J. 
Motony. Since 1912, what used to be the Mid-China 
Mission, has beon called the Chékiang Mission, the 
diocese including that province only. The Shanghai 
work of the C.M.S. is under the episcopal over 
sight of the American bishop; and is self-supporting. 
There is an Institute for the Blind in the native 
city. 

The chief educational work of the Chékiang 
Mission is carried on at Trinity College, Ningpo, 
founded by the Rev. J. C. Hoare, afterwards 
Bishop of Victoria; at the Anylo-Chinese College, 
Shanghai: at the Mary Vaughan High School for 
girls at Hangchow; and there are boys’ and girls’ 
boarding schools at four other stations, the pupils 
being mainly from Christian families. 

Medical work is carried on at Hangchow where 
an opium refuge and hospital was opened in 1871. 
In 1886 the present large hospital was built under 
Dr. D. Mary, who also has under his care one of the 
largest Leper Homes in China, a fine Sahatorium 
and a Medical School. Medical work fn Ningpo 
began in 1886, when the settlement dcctor gave four 
years of voluntary work. The hospital was after- 
wards enlarged, and a woman’s hospital added. The 
Medical work began early at T‘ai chow, and a fine 
hospital was built there in 1905. In 1916 two of 


the three hospitals were closed through the absence 


of the doctors at the Great War. 

Diocese or Fuxren. Work began in Foochow 
in 1850, when the Rev. W. Writon, M.D. and the 
Rev. H. O. Jackson arrived. The difficulties were 
great; the staff was small; and it was eleven years 
before the first converts were received, when the 
London committee had. nearly decided to abandon 
Foochow in favour of Ningpo. 

In 1864 all the mission property was destroyed 
by a mob, but was rebuilt in the next year. 

Rev. J. R. (afterwards Archdeacon) Wotre 
arrived in 1862. He died in 1915 at Foochow, 
after more than fifty years’ work. 

The Dublin University Mission began work 
in connection with C.M.S. in 1886, taking over the 
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distroet of SOY Funing, near the Chearang Leorder, 
and, sinew 1911, thie aueiliary hee taben eharge of 
[rinity College, Fou lew, whieh iulodee St Whaeh's 
College, an Anglo Chimewe College, ard Middle amd 
panier ben sehoole 

In 1203, the Rew, and Mee hk W 


with two of ther ehildren and seven adi, were 


re ot, 


nauseated by Vegetarians at Whasang, 5 i. a 
cheng maseaere, 

li 1996, the Pobkien mimson, which bad boomer 
uncer the Bishop of Victoria, was cometituned a 
Keparate diowwwe and the Rev. MN. Mek. Puce of 


Japan was consecrated as the firat blelwep 

The chief educwtwonal inetitatvons are at Too 
chow, including Union Medical and Theological 
Colleges, Trinity College, the Stewart Mermerial 
School for Women, boarding-sevoolis for boys and 
girls, and Schools for the blind; boys’ and girls’ 
boarding-schools are also established at most 
stations. 

There are seven hospitals in the diocese, and 
Asylums for Lepers at five centres. 

Diocese or Vicrorra. This is a missionary, 
well as a colonial diocese. Mission work was begun 
‘n 1852 by the arrival of the Rev. J. Starscer. 
The first Bishop (Dr. G. Sstrrn), the third (Dr. 
Burnpon) and the fourth (Dr. Hoang) were all 
C:.M.S. missionaries. Bishop Hoare was drowned 
in a typhoon in 1906, and was succeeded by Bishop 
Laxper. In Hongkong, the Chinese Church is 
self-supporting with Chinese clergy. The Mission, 
besides supporting day schools, is responsible for 
four institutions, which are now in connection with 
Hongkong University, viz., St. Stephen’s College, 
founded 1903, which is almost self-supporting - St. 
Paul’s College (1850) for the training of clergy and 
catechists : St. Stephen’s Girls’ College, and St. 
John’s Hostel. 

Work is also carried on on the mainland, four 
centres being open in Kuangtung Province, namely 
Canton (1898), Kowloon, where there is a Girls’ 
orphanage, Lim-chou fu He MA (1902), and Pakhoi 
(1886). 

At Canton the mission has an interest in the 
Union Theological College, opened in 1914 ; and 
maintains both boys’ and girls’ schools. At Pakhoi, 
there are mens’ and womens’ hospitals, two 
asylums for lepers, and boys’ and girls’ schools. 

Diocese or West Cutna. In 1891 the Rev. 
J. H. Horssurcu with a party of fifteen, arrived 
in Sstich‘uan to open work on lines similar to those 
of the China Inland Mission. Great difficulty was 
experienced in getting a footing, but in 1894 
Chung pa "pig was occupied, and other towns 
shortly after. Until 1895, the West China Mission 
was part of the Mid-China Diocese, the Bishop 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 


being resident in Hangchow nearly two thousand 
miles away; but, in that year, the Rev. W. W. 
CasseLs, who had been working in the C.I.M., was 
consecrated the first bishop of the diocese of West 
China. As in the case of other Sstch‘uan missions, 
work has been often hindered by disturbances, 
such as the riots of 1895 and 1898: and in 1900, 
under consular orders, all the staff withdrew to the 
coast. Other disturbances took place in 1909, 1911, 
and 1913. 


Bishop Cassets has episcopal jurisdiction over 
both C.M.S. and C.I.M. missionaries in Ssach‘uan. 
In 1916, the mission reported 13 foreign-manned 
stations, including Chengtu and Chungking. The 
work is mainly evangelistic. There is a Diocesan 
Training College at Pao ning {®%, and a hospital 
at Mien chou 9 #4 (1911) as well as boys’ and girls’ 
schools, and the Mission co-operates in a Hostel 
in Chengtu, as also in the West China University. 


Diocese or Kuancsi1-Hunan. This was formed 
in 1909 out of the diocese of Victoria and embraces 
Hunan, south of lat. 28° and Kuangsi north of the 
West River. Archdeacon W. BaNISTER was con- 
secrated its first bishop. 


In 1899 the Rev. L. Byrpe and his wife were 
sent to Kueilin, and the first convert there was 
received in 1902. 


In 1903 Yung chou fu x. sy yf in Hunan was 
occupied ; Héng-chou fu @ JH #f in 1910; and in 1911 
Hsiang tan jHj#@ was taken over from the American 
Church (Protestant Episcopal). 


In 1910, serious riots broke out at Ch‘angsha 
the capital, and all mission buildings were burnt ; 
and under consular orders the workers at Yung 
chou fu retired for a time to Hankow. 


The work is chiefly evangelistic, but at Kueilin 
medical work is done, and elementary schools have 
been opened in several places. 


The C. E. Zenana Missionary Society began 
work in Fukien in 1884, when Miss GovucH arrived, 
who afterwards married the Rev. J. C. Hoarge. The 
C.E.Z.M.S. ladies now (1917) number forty, and 
of these three are qualified medical practitioners and 
eight are trained nurses. Two of the latter work in 
the Native Hospital at Foochow, which is support- 
ed locally. The Womens’ Hospitals are at Foo- 
chow, Dung Kai, and Lo Yuan; and more or less 
dispensary work is done at all the stations (eleven 
in number) where the C.E.Z.M.S. works, in 
addition to evangelistic work among the women 
and schools. 


The Kuangsi-Hunan diocese also has 2 agents 
of the Society. The statistics of the C.E.Z.M.S. 
are included in those of the C.M.S. 
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Statistics for year ending June 1, 1916. 
Dioceses of (a) S. China; (b) Kuangsi; (c) Fukien; 
(d) Chékiang; (e) W. China. 


(a) @& ©@ (d) (e) Totals 
Foreign clergy 14 @Q 22 i if 80 
Foreign unord- 
ained workers 36 12 = 81 65° 41 236 
and women 
Chinese clergy i 20 24 0 51 
Statistics to December 31, 1915. 
Chinese unord- 
ained Assist- 150 30 64 WS @ 105 


_ ants & women 


Communicants 
Non-communi- 
cant members 1,408 125 5,850 3,245 319 10,947 


1,292 214 5,167 2,556 551 9,780 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MISSION, 

Headquarters :—Edinburgh. 

Works in Ichang and neighbourhood. 

The first missionaries of this Society to China 
were the Rev. Geo. Cockspurn, M.A. and three 
colporteurs, the latter being partly supported by 
the National Bible Society of Scotland. The party 
arrived at Ichang in 1878. In 1890 Dr. W. Pinte, 
the first medical missionary, arrived, but died in 
1893. 

It was not till 1890 that the Mission was able 
to put up its own buildings including a dispensary 
and hospital. In 1891 a riot occurred which 
compelled the missionaries to retire for a time. 
In 1897 the first workers of the Women’s Association 
for Foreign Missions arrived, and in 1917 there are 
five of its representatives in the field, superintend- 
ing, in addition to evangelistic work, girls’ day and 
boarding schools, industrial work, an orphanage 
and a Women’s Bible School. In 1915, this 
Auxiliary built the BucnHanan Memorial Hospital 
for Women and Children. 

Owing to the many changes in the small staff, 
it was not till 1898 that settled out-stations were 
occupied. In 1917, there are fifteen of these, the 
chief being I-tu jy #f$, about 30 miles from Ichang. 
In 1901, a fine new hospital and church, with 
residences, were erected outside the city. Shortly 
after this a Theological Institution and High 
School was begun, and there are primary schools 
in 1917 with about 200 pupils. 

Statistics for 1915-6. 


Foreign missionaries ... ... «. 15 
Chinese staff 28 
Communieants... ws ses 524 
Non-communicant members 368 


CHUSAN JF 1) chou shan, ship hills, a group 
of about one hundred ‘islands, all hilly and fertile. 
The chief island is Chusan itself; it is about 
20 miles long and 6 at its greatest width. -On it 
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stands ‘Tinghai, the governmental capital of the 
archipelago, Kast of the main 
famous Pu t'o (g.0.). 

In 1700 the Mast India Company had a factory 
at Ting hat, and in 1703 @ special mismon wan nent 
there with a view to opening up trade with Che 


inland hen the 


king, and establishing a factory at ‘Ting har on 
Ningpe. Fiine (qoe.) wan the head of the mission, 
whieh was vigerously opposed by the authorities 
in Canton. It that after 
Fiint’s visit to Tientain trade with Ningpo might 
have been pernotted, if Frist had net ventured 


is possible however 


there a second tine without permission, 

One of the objects of Macantrey'’s Mission 
was to obtain permission to trade at Chusan. 

Chusan has several times been in possession 
of the British. It was first taken in 1840, and 
again in 1842, when it was held till the payment 
of the indemnity agreed on in the Nanking treaty. 
It was taken again in 1860. 

In the forties, when Great Britain might have 
claimed either Chusan or Hongkong or both for 
her own, there were many who held strongly that 
Chusan would;be the better possession. There are 
probably some who think so still, in spite of the 
splendid success of Hongkong. 

By the Convention of Bocca Tigris, made by 
Davis in 1846, China was bound never to cede tho 
islands to any other power. 


CH‘'U, STATE OF, #, also written TS‘U, one | 


of the largest and most powerful of the Chou 
feudal States. The fief was granted by the second 
of the Chou rulers with the title Viscount F, 
B.c. 1077. The family name was Mi #. The title 
of King was sometimes usurped, and Ch‘u must be 
regarded, like Ch‘in, as both feudal State and in- 
dependent Empire; it was subject to Chou only 
when it suited to be so. 

The position of Ch‘u was south of the orthodox 
States. a buffer-state between China and all the 
barbarian South. It must be always borne in mind, 
however, that as far as its administration and 
capitals were concerned it was never south of the 
Yang-tze. Its first capital was above the I-chang 
gorges ; a later one was Ching-chou fu in the present 
Hupei; the country extended eastward to the sea. 
All this territory was named The Jungle,Ching 4]. 
a name which is still seen in Ching-chou fu and is 
used as the literary name of Hupei. It was into 
this Jungle that the two princes went who founded 
the State of Wu (q.v.), which later lay between 
Ch‘u and the’sea. The administratiye part in the 
north was Chinese, but the mass of population 
southward would be barbarian. The people of 
Ch‘u are spoken of as bearded ; no Odes from Ch‘u 


are included by Conrucius in the Shih Ching; the | 


Ch‘u laws were very severe and the rule was 


16 


CLAIRVOYANTS 


aboulute ln later times Chu 


ploduced a cettain amount of high clase l\teratare, 


tytaunieal and 
but thie tnny be put down to her poliey of annoging 
miner (hinges Slaten (see Llagwy of Chu, and 
la Site) 

Stale s&s 84 


thom Pe estore fave i? 


Towatds the end of the Feudal period it waged 


Tt lewatne 
biowly ware with Wo, which it eetinguleled in 4, 
with Clr: aod fimally with Ch'in, between *hom 
arid iteelt lay the last fight for the Ewipire Ch'ta 
ene. 

Anevent China Sumpli ped 

CHU TI 4%. See Yung Lo. 

CH'U TZ‘U. See Elegics of Ch'u. 

CH'U YUAN fii also called CH'U P'ING, 
iL =, a loyal minister of the Ch'u State He was 
a great favourite till displaced by a rival He 
then wrote a poem Ja Sao (y.%.), still famous, 
to warn his sovereign, but the warning was 
disregarded, with the result that the Prince, war. 
ring against Ch‘in, was captured. Cn‘u Yuan found 
himself no more in favour with the succeeding ruler, 
and he drowned himeelf in che Mi lo jij river, 
B.c. 295. The Dragon-Boat Festival » am his 
honour, when rice is thrown on the water to pro- 
pitiate his spirit. See Dragon Boat. 

Gives : Bisgraphical Dictionary, ete. 


CHU YUAN-CHANG 4.79. See Hung Wu. 

CINCLINAE, the Dippers, a Sub-family of 
Turdidae. The following are known in China. 

Cinclus pallasit, Pallas’ Dipper, Manchuria, 
Chihli. C. soulieit, South China to Yangtze. C. 
marilu, Formosa. C. aetaticus, Ssach‘uan. C. 
cushmiriensis, Ssach‘uan, Kansu. 


CINCALAN, a name in the Catalan Atlas 
(q.v.). It is the Arabic Sin Kilan, the name given 
by Arabs and Persians to Canton. In Oporic a 
dozen whimgical variants of the name are used. 


CINNABAR. See Minerale. 
CIRCIAN. See Cherchen. 
CISTERCIANS. Sce Prappists. 
CITRUS. See Oranges. 


CIVETS. ‘Several species are mentioned by 
SwINHOE from S. China, including Fiverra zibethe 
L., the Indian Civet, from Canton to near Shang- 
hai, in the Chusan Islands and Hainan; Viverricula 
malaccensis Ga., the Little Spotted Civet, commen 
in S. China, Hainan and Formosa; Paguma larvata, 
the Gem-faced Civet, in Kuangtung, Fukien and 
Formosa. 

SwiINuHo_E : Clutalugue of the Mammals of China, 
ete., PGS, LOR: 


CLAIRVOYANTS are common in S. China, 
and are much consulted by Chinese who wish to 
communicate with the dead. The deity appealed 


finally conquered on pf. 
PaAcaAne : 
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to by incantation seems to be the spirit of the 
Pleiades. A fairly full description of the mode of 
precedure is given by Erre: in Notes and Queries, 
vol. 2, p. 19, and in Dore, Recherches sur les 
Superstitions en Chine, vol. 1, p. 139. 


CLASSICS. The present arrangement of the | 


classical books of China is supposed to have 
originated in the Sung dynasty. It includes nine 
works, five being called gg ching and four being 
called @ shu. Ching signifies first the warp 
threads of a web; then, what is regular and assures 
regularity. In-regard to books it indicates they 
are authoritative on their subjects. The five Ching 
are canonical works, to be received as law. Shu 
merely means writings or books. 

The five Ching are 1, I Ching $8 or Book of 
Changes. 2, Shu Ching #8 or Book of History. 
3, Shih Ching Fete or Bovk of Odes. 4, Lt Chi 
We 22 or Record of Rites. 5, Chiun Chiu F 
Spring and Autumn. 

Of these only the Ch‘un Ch‘iu can properly be 
considered as the work of Conrucivs. 
has appendices by him. 

The expression the Four Books p4@ is-an 
abbreviation for the Books of the Four Philosophers, 
mt2g@. They are, 1, Lun Yui RQ x4 or Confucian 
Analects; it is occupied with the sayings of Con- 
Fructus. 2, Ta Hsiieh x gt The Great Learning, 
supposed to be the work of Ts&Nnc, a disciple of 
Conructus. 3, Chung Yung th fig Doctrine of the 
Mean, ascribed to K‘unc Cui grandson of Con- 
Fructus. 4, Méng-tzi, ZF The works of MEnctrvs. 

This arrangement is defective, inasmuch as the 
Ta Hsiieh and Chung Yung are found In the Li Chi, 
being respectively Book 42 and Book 31 in that 
work. 

The oldest enumeration gives only the five 
Ching, sometimes made six Ching by the addition 
of the Yo Chi %&%pP Record of Music, now one of 
the Books in Li Chi. 


Another enumeration gave nine Ching, and in 
the famous compilation of the Classics:-by the 
second emperor of the T‘ang there are thirteen 
Ching; viz., I; Shih; Shu; three editions of 
Chiun Ch'tu with annotations by Tso-cn‘ru MING 
Fe, Kunc-yvanc Kao 4% # and Kuv-Liana 
CHIH Swe AR; Li Chi; Chouli ww@;l lt RR 
Lun Yi taf; Erh Ya @ #, a dictionary; Hsiao 
Ching #48, Classic of Filial Piety; and Méng-tzi. 


Of these Mencivus, Lun Yi, Ta Haiieh, Chung | 


Yung and Hsiao Ching, were spoken of as Hsiao 
Ching, * $8 Smaller classics. 

The only complete translation of the Four 
Books and Five CAing is the English translation by 
Lecce, a ‘monument of Anglo-Chinese scholarship.’ 

See separate articles om each. 


The I Ching | 
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CLEPSYDRA, 3° | kéng lou, the water-clock, 
an apparatus for marking time by the leakage of 
water from an arrangement of jars. There was 
formerly one called T‘ung lou hu in the Drum 
Tower at Peking; and there is one still in use at 
Canton, said to be eight centuries old. It consists 
of four copper jars placed on steps, and the water 
trickles down to the lowest, where a floating 
indicator marks the hour. It is arranged to run 
for twelve hours. 


CLIPPERS, vessels built for speed and used 
in the opium and tea trade in the thirties and 
onward of last century. The earliest were 
American, for while the British trade was a 
monopoly of the East India Company, there was 
no need in it for haste, and the East Indiamen 
were known as ‘ tea waggons.’ 

After the E. I. Co. charter ceased in 1834 
competition began in the building and sailing of 
fast ships; betting encouraged racing; in 1856 
began the custom of paying each season a premium 
of £1 per ton of freight to the tea-ship first 
reaching London. 

In the sixties, British designers and builders 
had beaten the American from the field, and 
competition then became keen between the Clyde 
and Aberdeen. 

The opening of the Suez Canal and the use of 
steam brought the clipper trade to an end. 

Luspock : Z'he China Clippers; Glasgow, 1914. 


CLOISONNE, from French cloison, a partition, 
enamel-work made by soldering to a metal ground 
a narrow ribbon of copper, silver, or gold, following 
an intricate design or pattern, so as to divide the 
surface into cells. The workman fills in the cells 


| ..with moistened enamel colours, and then fires the 


piece, several firings being required to completely 
fill the cells and correct any pitting of the 
surface. He then polishes with pumice and cleans 
with charcoal. The art was probably introduced 
by Arabs in the. Yian dynasty and was called 
Fo lang ch‘ien (AK ? or Byzantine incrusted work 
(see fa lan). During the Ming dynasty there was 
an important revival in the art, which was called 
Ching t‘ai lan 3 # # cloisonné. K‘ane Hes 
cloisonné resembles it. The work of: the Cr‘ren 
LuNG period is more finished and more harmonious 
in colouring. 

BusHELL: Chinese Art; 
chinors. 


PateoLtocue: L’Art 


CLOVES J # ting hAsiang, nail incense; so 
called because the shape resembles a Chinese nail, 


J. Cwao Jvu-xva says that officials at Court had 


to have them in the mouth when speaking to the 
Emperor.. They are chiefly produced in the 


Moluccas. 
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COAL. The first mention of coal in Chinene 
literature is by Liv An gy @ (Hoar Nan -rzd) who 
died mc. 122. He calla it ping Can pk PR ice 
charcoal, it has also been termed Cu - t'an earth 
charcenl, shih Jy Can, stone charcoal and mrer gh. 
See Minerals, 


COAL HILL §@& jl) mei shan, also called 
Ching. shan §& ily Prospect Mill and Wan su shan 
A me ly. 9 hill in the grounds north of the palace in 
Peking ; it is said to be a masa of coal stored there 
for use io case of siego. Ita height ia about 150 
feet; there are five or six pavilions, ete., on it, 
built in the Ming period ; the hill itself dates from 
the Yuan dynasty. It was on this hill that the 
last Ming emperor hanged himself. 

Favier : Peking 

COCCYGES, an Order which contains the 
Cuckoos. Zanclostomus tristis, met with in Hainan. 
Centropus simensis, the Common Coucal or Crow- 
Pheasant, resident in Hainan and in the southern 
provinces as far as Chékiang. C. bengalensis, 
resident in Hainan and Formosa and the southern 
provinces. /Vudynamis honorata, the Indian Koel, 
is &@ common bird in Hainan and 8, China, and 
travels to N. Anhui. Coccystes coromandus, the 
red-winged Crested Cuckoo, is found in S. China, 
to-the valley of the Yangtze, and probably goes 
further north. Surniculus lugubris, the Drongo 
Cuckoo, passes the summer in central China. 
Cacomantis merulinus, the Rufous-bellied Cuckoo, 
is found in S. China during part of the year, from 
Ssich‘uan to Fukien, and in Hainan. ChArysococcyz 
maculatus, the Emerald Cuckoo, a very small bird, 
is found in Ssich‘uan and in Hainan. Hierococcyx 
sparverioides, S. China to the Yangtze; H. hypery- 
thrus, in East China. Cuculus micropterus, the 
Indian Cuckoo, occurs in S. China to the Yangtze 
valley. C. canorus, the Common Cuckoo of 
Europe, common all over China. C. saturatus, the 
Himalayan Cuckoo, in all parts of China in summer. 
C. poliocephalus, a small cuckoo found in S. China 
in the summer, to the Yangtze valley. 

Davip Et Ovstatet : Les Oiseaux de la Chine; 
(Cuculidés). 


COCKCHAFER AFFAIR. A lieutenant of 
H.M. gunboat Cockchafer was pelted by villagers 
while rowing with some of his men on the river 
near Swatow in 1868. He landed, and the villagers 
fired at the boat’s crew. The fire was returned 
and the British then pulled away, but a thousand 
villagers intercepted them and wounded eleven at 
once by firing from the high banks. The boat 
only got past after eleven Chinese had been killed 
and many wounded. Being unable to get any 
apology through the officials, a small squadron was 
-sent up the river, H.B.M. Consul ALABASTER 
accompanying it; and on January 29, four hundred 


CO-HONG 


and fifty men were landed and burned two villages 


With 6 Garualtien, anid with lotlke lows to tbe 


enemy A chineme gunboat prement tacitly ap 
proved, and the authoritres were probably plewaed 
to have the unmanageable peopie taught a lemon 
The effeet in Swatow wasn said to be ercellent, as 
the turbulent villagers had hitherto been regarded 
as invincible. 


COCKS QM, kung chi, are sappomed, on the 
evidence of the Shan Jar Ching, to protect bonuses 
from fire. The pretore of a red cock is therefore 
will 
retire about sunrise it is supposed the cock chases 


them; hence it m a potent demé@nifuge, umed at 


often seen stuck on a howe Since  ghvevnite 


funerals and weddings : a white cork m put om the 
coffin in funeral processions to clear the road of 


demons. Dont: Recherchie sur lie Supe retitvans. 


CO-HONG, the foreign name for the guild of 
merchants at Canton, formed in 1720, no doubt 
with official support, superseding the Emperor's 
Merchant (qg.v.) who had been appointed in 1702. 
The yuild proceeded to regulate the prices at which 
goods were to be sold to foreign merchants, and 
the supercargoes protested and refused to do busi- 
ness. It was abolished, but almost immediately 
revived. In 1755 orders were given that abso- 
lutely all teade with foreign ships must be through 
the Guild. 

The Co-hong was unmercifully squeezed by the 
officials ‘with the result that in 1771, many of 
the merchants were bankrupt and it was dissolved. 
This was said to be done in the foreign merchants’ 
interests, and cost them Tls. 100,000. In 1782, a 
body of twelve or thirteen merchants was char- 
tered called the Hong merchants; it was the Co- 
hong under a new name and is often called by 
the old. It formed the only means by which the 
foreign traders could communicate with the 
government. The Viceroy both took the Hong 
merchants’ money and held thefn entirely respon- 
sible for all the foreigners did; and the foreigners 
on the other hand were full of protest and rebel- 
lion; the Co-hong was thus between the hammer 
and the anvil. They undoubtedly got their reward ; 
it was worth, in one case, an entrance fee of Tls. 
200,000 to become a Hong merchant ; when Canton 
had to pay a ransom one member of the Co-hong 
gave a million taels from his own purse; and 
Howauva, the best-known of them, estimated his 
wealth in 1834 at twenty-six million dollars. 
These figures show the enormous difbculties un- 
der which foreign trade was carried on for a cent- 
ury, and indicate one factor among the many 
which produced the so-called Opium War. 

The integrity of the dealings between the 
Company and the Co-hong seems to have been 
remarkable, though on the other hand it seems to 
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have been common for Merchants to fail for 
millions which would then be repaid in instalments 
without interest. 

The Nanking Treaty abolished the system 
and repaid to British subjects three million dollars 
owing by insolvent Hong Merchants. 


Eames: The English in China; Morse: In- 
ternetional relations of the Chinese Empire; 
Erre.: Europe in China. 


COLAO (or Ko lao}. See Grand Secretary. 

COLLEDGE, THOMAS BR,, a surgeon of the 
East India Company, who, in 1827 opened at his 
own expense an Ophthalmic Hospital in Macao. 
After the. first year the expense was met by the 
foreign community. It was the first institution for 
the relief of indigent natives which was supported 
by voluntary contributions of foreigners, though 
some medical work among Chinese had been done 
in 1805 by Mr. Atexanper Pearson and in 1820 
by Mr. Livrxcstong, both surgeons of the East 
India Company. In 1838 he became with Drs. 
Parker and BripcMaN the founder of the Medical 
Missionary Society in China, the first such Society 
to be formed. He was President’ of it for forty 
years. 

CHINNERY painted a picture representing him 
engaged in his good work. He died in England 
in 1879. See Parker, Peter. 


COLLIE, DAVID, of the London Missionary 
Scciety, sailed from Portsmouth on November 8, 
1821, and reached Malacca on June 26, 1822, having 
delaved two months in Madras where Mrs. 
Cotyre died. In 1827 he became Principal of the 
Anglo-Chinese College. The next year his health 
gave way as the result of heavy work, and he was 
sent to Singapore, but died on the way, when only 
one day at sea, February 27, 1828. His works in 
English are (1) An Abridgement of Sacred History, 
Malacca, 1826, written for the use of the students 
in the College, (2) The Chinese Classical works, 
commonly called the four Books, translated and 
il/ustrated with notes, Malacca, 1828; this work 
waa published after his death. 

(Wyte): Memorsals of Protestant Mission- 
aries to the Chinese. 


COLLINSON, SAM. See Sény-ko-lin-hsin. 


COLQUHOUN, ARCHIBALD ROSS, was 
born in March, 1848, off the Cape of Good Hope. 
In 1871 he entered the Indian Public Works 
Department. In 1881-82 he travelled from Canton 
to Bhamo, seeking the best route for a railway, 
and wrote the account of the journey in Across 
Chrysé. He has been Times correspondent in the 
Far East and elsewhere, and has travelled much in 
all parts of the world. His published works are 
numerous; those connected with China are Acroas 
Chrysé, 1883; Amongst the Shans, 1885; Report on 
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Railway Commu: ications between India and China 
(joint author), 1885; China in Transformation, 
1898: The ‘‘ Overland ’’ to China, 1900. 

He died December 18, 1914. 


COLUMBAE, The Order of birds which 
includes the Pigeons and Doves. The following 
are the species known in China. 7'reron nipalensts, 
in Hainan. 7'. formosae, in S. Formosa. Spheno- 
cercus svrortus, in Formosa, and at Shaweishan. 
Osmotreron bicincta, in Hainan. Carpophaga aenea, 
the Green Imperial Pigeon, and C. griseicapilla, 
both in Hainan. Dendrotreron hodgsonu, the 


Speckled Wood-Pigeon, in W. Ssiich‘uan in the 


mountains. Alsocomus pulchricollis, the Ashy 
Wood-Pigeon, in the interior of Formosa. Columba 
intermedia, the Indian Blue Rock-Pigeon, in the 
northern half of China. C. rupestris, the Blue 
Hill-Pigeon, the commonest species in the north 
and west of China. C. punicea, Hainan. Macro- 
pygia tusalia, the Bar-tailed Cuckoo-Dove, in 
Mu-p‘in and N.W. Fukien, and M. minor in Hainan. 
Chalcophaps indica, the Bronze-winged Dove, in 
Hainan, Formosa, Yunnan and W. Ssich‘uan. 
Turtur orientalis, the Eastern Turtle-Dove, Formosa, 
all China and Mongolia, 7’. chinensis, Central and 
South China, Formosa, Hainan. 7. risorius, the 
Indian Ring-Dove, N. China, occasionally on Yang- 
tze and in Fukien, the borders of Mongolia, and 
S. Shensi.. 7. humilis, the Red Turtle-Dove, S. 
China. 
Davip ET OustaLet : Les Oiseaux de la Chine. 


COMMERCIAL PRESS, THE, a printing firm 
established in Shanghai in 1896 with a couple of 
presses. It began later to publish school text-books, 
and was registered in the Board of Commerce as a 
limited Company, one of the first of such institutions 
in China. It is a purely Chinese business, with 
a capital’ of two million Mex. dollars. Its total 
number of employés is 2,808, and these are treated 
on Christian principles; meals, hospital, savings- 
bank, Sunday rest, etc., etc., being all features of 
the firm’s policy. The founders were Christian 
men, the management is done in a Christian spirit, 
and one of the rules of the Company is never to 
publish anything of an anti-Christian character. 


COMPAGNIE DE LA CHINE, LA, a Com- 
‘pany with the monopoly of French trade with 
China. There were three of these Companies 
formed one after the other. The first was founded 
in 1660 by the efforts of a Rouen merchant named 
FrrmaneL. The rules stated that the principal 
idea of the Society was to facilitate the passage 
of bishops appointed by the Pope for the conver- 
sion of China. “The king, Lovurs XIV, under 
Mazarin’s influence, encouraged the enterprise by 
the promise of prizes to returning chips, but there 
do not seem to have been issued any letters-pat- 
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ent. The Fronde, however, and the war with 
Spain had mado money searee, the necessary cap 
ital was not to be got, and the Sowety ‘ee ceanourl 
faute de captaus.’ 

After the return of the Amphitrite (q.v.) from 
her first voyage to China, a second ‘Company of 
China’ was established and registered on Novem 
ber @, 1700, and in October 1705, letters patent 
were obtained. = After 
tered by many disputea and a great lack of pro 
fita, the king took from the Society ita monopoly 
in 1711. 

In 1712 a new Company was formed, named, 
like the second one, the Compagnie Royale de la 
Chine, and the next year letters-patent were issued 
establishing the Society's monopoly for fifty years. 
The Company was, however, killed the very next 
year by the protectionist policy of the government, 
for its ships returned loaded with silk to find 
that in their absence a decree had been issued to 
forbid the import of silk. The Company was 
later amalgamated with the Compagnie de |’ Inde. 

Maprorie: Les Premiers Voyages francais 
ala Chine; Bevevircon-Stankevircen : Le 
Chinois en France. 

COMPOUND, the term generally used for the 
walled enclosure within which foreigners live. The 
derivation of the word is uncertain, but it may 
come from the Portuguese campanha. 


COMPRADORE, ‘fy # mai pan, negotiator of 
purchases ; from Portuguese comprar, to buy. The 
term for the Chinese agents used by foreign 
merchants to do their buying and selling. 

CONCESSION, a piece of ground leased by 
the Chinese to a foreign government and _ sub-let 
to western merchants; while a Settlement is an 
area within which western merchants may lease 
land directly from the Chinese owners—which is 
generally done by perpetual lease. In either case’ 
it is understood that the police control shall be in 
the hands of the foreign power : a right which the 
power delegates to a Municipal Council. 

Bourne : Lveport of the Mission to China of the 
Blackburn Chamber of Commerce, p. 15. 

CONCUBINE #. ch‘ieh. Concubinage is 
recognised by Chinese law, the issue taking rank 
aiter that of the wife Z€ ch‘i. The concubines’ 
children treat the wife as mother, mourning at her 


a short existence, embit 


Gout 


death for the full period of 27 months; while the | 


real mother if she dies before the wife, may only 
be mourned for 12 months. Imperial concubines 
were termed Huang kuci-feit £1 gt op if of the first 
rank, kuei fei for the second, fei for the third, p‘in 
s% for the fourth and kuei jén A for the fifth. 
CONFUCIANISM is that body of teachings 
~ culled by Conrucrus from the more ancient sages 
of China, which was commended: and enforced by 


CONFUCIANISM 


his tewehing and example, handed down be he 


immediate digerples, oonpolidated by Maw rue, and 
met ito ite present form by (mv Het, and which 
been the orthodoay of the 


It in wpoken of both am a religion asd aw pliilumaplsy 


Las ever ance woe 


Mom foreign erities, and wome Chinese, deny thet 
it is a relgvon; and as it discwnragee all beled in 


a Versonal God, does net upe prayer efoept te 
‘form "' the «pate of important evente, and 
leaves personal swimmottality out of sta ee henne, 


except in so far as ancestral rites ape comeried, 
Comfomamem can hardly be called a religion tm the 
Western sense of the word. 

There are, however, points in the teachings of 
Coxructts and Mraiits whach might hawe de Aa 
ed such a religion. For example, there is evidence 
in the Analects that Heaven was mot an irperwene, 
term to CosFucius, that prayer wae resorted w by 
him, and that his cautious attitude towards the 
‘‘ spirits ’’ was based on reverence and a sense of 
limited knowledge, rather than on doubts of a 
future existence. Whatever may have been his 
view of their meaning, he is very insistent on the 
importance of sacrificial rites to the spirits of the 
dead. 

-In any case, Confucianism has at least been 
for millions a substitute for religion. 

Again, Confucianism has been described as a 
philosophy ; and it is true that by the Sung scholars 
@ cosmogony, based on the J Ching, was carefully 
thought out, and incorporated with the more 
practical doctrines. But neither a system of 
Philosophy nor a Religion was what Conrccrus 
had at heart ; he was interested in one philosophical 
subject only, Ethics, and chiefly with Ethics as 
applied to the art of government; and though in 
the course of ay.s kis cult has changed considerably, 
it has never departed from the Master’s central 
idea. The system of public examinations in vogue 
till recent years made proficiency in his teachings, 
or rather, a close knowledge of his books, the sole 
requirement for holding office; and Conrucivs 
hirthself spent the best part of his life at courts 
trying to influence the rulers, devoting himself to 
teaching his pupils the art of government, only 
after he failed in this. 

There is historical evidence that with the rise 
of the Chou dynasty, came a gradual cleavage in 
the ancient thought of China. The main division, 
more akin to Taoism, was inclined to the Shang 


_dynasty, while the smaller division, which was to be 


by far the more important, received the support of 
Conrucivs, (whose favourite hero was Cnovu Kune), 
and was greatly developed through him. 

In his day, the Empire was in confusion, the 
central government weak and the feudal lords in 
perpetual strife. Conrucius’ remedy for the ills of 
the time was education; not a universa] education, 


CONFUCIANISM 


but that of picked men, and even these were to be 
educated in the first place as officials: 

His ideas’ finally prevailed, but not -without 
encountering grave opposition, both in the ‘‘Burr 
ing of the Books” and from rival theorists. Taoist 
teachers, and such vigorous thinkers as Mo Tza, 
Hsan Tza and Yano Tzad disputed with the 
orthodox Confucianists; Buddhism, Mohammedan- 
ism, and in later years, Christianity, set up rival 
systems, and all had considerable success. Yet all 
put together had but little effect on China compared 
with the cult of Conrucius, which is a wonderful 
reflex of the typical Chinese mind, with its dislike 
of metaphysics and its common-sense view of 
morality. This, with the moral eminence of the 
Sage himself, accounts for its becoming supreme. 

Conrucius left no exact or ordered statement 
of his doctrines, his one original work being the 
Chiun ch‘iu, the Annals of his native State. His 
followers collected his teachings in an unsystematic 
way, and also handed down the classics he had 
edited. As against occultism, and magical arts, 
Conructus emphasized the near and the every day 
duties; but apparently accepted without question 
the cosmogonical ideas of the ancients, their system 
of divination and their sacrificial customs, from the 
sacrifice to Heaven or Shang Ti performed -by the 
Emperor, down to the ancestral rites of the 
humblest peasant. It was left for later generations 
to systematize the cult, and considerable changes 
took place, though the intention was merely to 
expound the ancient doctrine. 

Confucianism as we have it is a noble and self- 
consistent body of ethical doctrine based on the 
following principles :— 

i. The Universe is regulated by an Order 
which is moral in its essence. ii. Man is the crown 
of things, the universe in little, and as such is 
morally good by nature, with Heaven-conferred 
power to remain good, free-will being taken for 
granted. This doctrine is implicit in pre-Confucian 
teachings, was re-stated by Mencrvs, and is a chief 
corner-stone of Chinese thought, in spite eof 
Hsin Tz who maintained that human nature is 
evil, and Yana Hs1une, who held that it has both 
good and evil elements. Mencrus (like Bishop 
Burver) believed that man has egoistic and altruistic 
elements, both good. iii. Men do wrong (1) 
through lack of knowledge and (2) from the force 
of bad example. iv. The remedies are therefore 
education and good example. The former is 
difficult to acquire, and only the few can have it, 
but if these few are the officials, they will, besides 
governing well, also furnish the examples necessary 
for the common people. v. The education necessary 
for officials is both inward and outward; the 
individual must rectify limself before he can 
rectify others. The outward means of development 
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are (1) the all-sufficient teachings of the ancients,- 
learnt by heart and exhaustively studied, and (2) 
a close attention to all the sacrificial ceremonies 
and rules of decorum for social intercourse, extend- 
ing to the most meticulous care about small things, 
even in solitude. (See Analects, Book X, for the 
Master's punctiliousness), With this may be com- 
pared Pascau’s dictum that a strict observance of 
all the Church rituals is finally conducive to Christ- 
ian faith and piety. vi. The inward means to be 
employed is a constant reverence for one’s own 
nature as a moral being, with special emphasis on 
watchfulness over self in solitude when ordinary 
inhibitions are absent. This acting in secret as 
though there were witnesses is ‘‘ Sincerity ’’ as 
taught in the Doctrine of the Mean. vii. As to 
the contents of goodness, (a) the fundamental virtue 
is Jén {£, for which our terms kindness, bene- 
volence, sympathy, fellow-feeling, etc., give far 
too poor a connotation,. It is rather the ‘‘ Love 
which worketh no ill to his neighbour.’’ Such 
words are hard to define, and have many uses, 
and so we find that Jén is sometimes used for the 
foundation virtue and sometimes for its various 
manifestations in conduct. As elaborated by 
MeEnctvs, it is the altruistic side of human nature 
working spontaneously. (b) The second great virtue 
is J #%, justice or righteousness, which is the 
checking of the egoistic impulses when required in 
the interests of altruism. (c) The third is Zi §@, 
very inadequately translated by ‘‘propriety’’; the 
proper performance of ceremonies and rules of 
decorum which have both subjective and objective 
value. (d) The fourth is Chih #7, intelligence, power 
of sound judgment and discrimination. These four 
are Menctivs’ elaboration of the {£ of Conrucrvs. 
(e) A fifth, Hsin 4%, fidelity to one’s word, faith- 
fulness, has béen added, and the five together make 
up the Wu ch‘ang ti %, the five virtues, which 
comprise the whole duty of man, and are the moral 
counterpart of the five elements, hh fj. The 
Confucian claim is that when a man educated 
in the above way takes office he will be able to 
‘‘ renovate the people,’’ while if the times are out 
of joint and office becomes intolerable he has a 
fountain of strength in himself and can ‘‘ go his 
way alone.”’ 

The comparison of such a moral system with 
that of Stoicism has often been made. Its limit- 
ations are also obvious. Conructus did not diagnose 
correctly the moral situation of man. The problem 
of evil is not faced; it is scarcely evaded so much 
as ignored. Confucianism has also failed to satisfy 
the deepest instincts of the human heart, and 
Buddhism and Taoism have had to supply the 
deficiency. On the other hand, the morality taught 
is high and noble; the doctrine of the uprightness 
of human nature has made for democracy; the 
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ovila of a priesthood have been avoided, the officials 
from the Emperor downward being tho priests. 
No divination is practised in| Confucian temples ; 
idolatry in discountenanced, even the multiplieation 
of images of Conrucrus being discouraged ; while 
the insistence on filial piety is the greatest moral 
asset of the race. ‘The cult has held together the 
Chinese social fabrie for ages, and will be one of 
the greatest factors in shaping its future. 

See Confucius; Mencius,; Philosophy, ote. 

Lecce: Chinese Classics; Fanen : Systematic 
Ingest of the Doctrines of Confucius, Hongkong, 
1875; Mind of Menetus; Gives: Confucrsanssm 
and its Rivals; Parker: China and Religion; 
Studies in Chinese Religion; SuzvK1: History of 
Chinese Philosophy. [C.B.C, J 


CONFUCIAN TEMPLE, * pi] wen 
Every town in China must have a temple to the 
Sage—a prefectural city (fu) which is also the chief 
city of the chou or Asien thus possessing two or 
three such buildings. 

The plan is always the same, three courts in 
a south to north direction, except that the third 
court in some cases may be placed east of the second. 
The main building, the temple proper, is on the 
north side of the second court. The. whole 
enclosure was left without a south gate until some 
student of the district had gained the high place 
of chuang yiian (q.v.); this gate when made (and 
some other parts of the temple) were only used by 
the Emperor or a chuang yiian. The temple walls 
are red; this, and many other things and names 
about the place, recall the Chou dynasty, in which 
Conructus lived. <A careful and clear description 
will be found in Watters’ book. 

Two Confucian temples deserve special men- 
tion,—that at, Peking where the chief building is 
over 80 ft. long with pillars 40 ft. high. In the 
court are the famous stone drums (q.v.). The other 
temple is that at Ch‘ii-fou, the Sage’s home. The 
main building is 70 ft. high and 134 ft. long, and 
it has fine pillars of carved marble. There is an 
image of CoNnFUcIvs. 

Watters : A Guide to the Tablets in a Temple 
of Confucius; Favier: Péking; Epxtns : Vistt to 
the Home of Confucius, Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., 
vol. viil. 

CONFUCIUS, the Latinized form of K‘une 
Fu Tz, the ‘‘ puilosopher K‘unec,” the name of 
China’s greatest sage, who has been revered for 
ages as ‘the fountain of wisdom and virtue. His 
aneestry has been traced by certain of his followers 
to the semi-mythical Yellow Emperor, B.c. 2700; 
and, after the spread of Buddhism, a number of 
legends were invented as to the circumstances of 
‘his birth, evidently in imitation of those concerning 
Buppna. These, however, are zenerally discredited 
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CONFUCIUS 


even by the Confuniaiiete themeelven Apart frown 


theme fanitaee, it seers that he waa wf god 
pedigree ; for he way deweended from a half bretner 
of the last Shang Kmperor, who had ruled the 


feudal state of Sump 4, with ite capital at Kuwe. 1é 


fu, om Homan Abowt tee andl « hall centburiee 
before Comvweres the reaning duke alvdiowted on 
favour of hw younger brother; thie compelled the 
Sth generation to follow the custom of founding & 
new clan, and taking a new name ‘The name 
chowen was that of K'une f, The great grandtather 
of the sage moved northward from Suny into Lau, 
in modern Shantung, to esxape from an hereditary 
feud, and Cowftrcres’ father wae a military official 
of fou, brave in nature and commanding in pereon. 


This official had had nine daughters by his wife, 
and a crippled son by a concubine, and greatly 
desiring another son, when over seventy years of 
age he married quite a young girl, who bore him 
Conrucius in the year 551 s.c. at a village called 
& in the modern district of 7 », Sea Shui. 
The father died when the son was only three years 
old, and the widow removed to Ch'‘i-fou fH ®@ 
in the modern Yen-chou fu. The boy had some 
of the characteristics of old men’s sons, being very 
sober-sided, and finding his chief amusement in 
grave imitation of ceremonies, while his favourite 
toys were the paraphernalia of the sacrifices. He 
was married at 18, and a son was born to him the 
next year. He also had at least one daughter, for 
we hear of his giving one in marriage. He is said 
to have divorced his wife, but this is not certain. 
The son was apparently not very sympathetic 
with his father, whom he predeceased; he never 
became famous, and we know very little about 
him; but his son, K‘unc Cur # {, _ better 
known as Tza Ssa (q.v.) was a_ well-known 
teacher and expander of his _ grandfather’s 
doctrines. On his marriage, ConFucrus was given 
a small post as keeper of granaries in his native 
state, and afterwards became superintendent of 
parks and herds. He seems to have then collected 
round him a number of pupils, after the manner of 
the teachers of Greece. He was an ardent student 
of History, and visited the Imperial city {then Lo- 
yang, the modern Honan fu) to study the archives, 
with the declared intention of deducing sound ideas 
on the principles and practice of good government. 
During this visit an interview is said to have taken 
place between Conruciug and Lao Tzi, who was 
keeper of the archives. The latter delivered 
himself of some severe criticism while the former 
was nonplussed by the transcendental ideas 
Lao Tza expressed. The whole story of the 
interview is discredited, because it rests on the 
authority of CHuanc Tzu, who is supposed to have 
invented it to glorify Lao Tza, and belittle 
CoNFUCIUS. 
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The latter, on 
followed his master, 


his return from Lo-yang, 
the Duke of Lv, into the 
exile which civil war had forced upon him; but 
the next Duke promoted the sage on his return, 
time after time, till he became Minister of Justice ; 
and marvellous accounts are given of the speedy 
improvement in the people’s condition and morals 
when he held the office. The ruler of the neigh- 
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nor must it be written in full, one stroke being 


| always omitted. Not only has Conrucivus himself 


bouring state of Ch‘i was much alarmed at this | 


improvement 
of beautiful girls and fine horses to divert his mind 
from his reforms. This proved successful; so that 
at 57 years of age Conrvcrvs left in disgust, and 
employed the remainder of his life in what the 
modern missionary would call ‘‘ evangelistic and 
literary work.’’ In the former, he met with 
ill-success; for though he and his followers visited 
many of the feudal courts, to preach his doctrines 
and exhort the rulers to virtue, none would listen, 
and at least on one occasion, the sage narrowly 
escaped with his life. After 12 years of wandering 
he returned to Lu to edit the classics of the 
previous ages, and the Five Canons of to-day are 
substantially as he left them. With the exception 
of some of the Appendices to the 7 Ching, his one 
original work was the # # Spring and Autumn 
Annals, a record of Lu, said to have been written 
to show the necessity of a strong central govern- 
ment. The rest of his time was spent in teaching 
his disciples, who are said to have membered 3000 
in all, 76 of whom became his life-long adherents. 
The chief of those was Yen Hut, who pre-deceased 
the Master. Neither the rulers nor the common 
people appreciated Conrucrus, and he died in 
479 s.c., under a sense of failure as regarded his 
mission, and of foreboding as to the future of his 
country. His death, which was mourned at his 
tomb by his disciples for three years, was taken 
very quietly by those for whom he had agonized, 
though the Duke of Lu built a temple for him, 
and instituted sacrifices in his honour which were 
continued until the accession of the First Emperor. 


and sent the Duke of Lu a number , 


The Imperial Government gave no recognition of his | 


memory until nearly 300 years after his death. 
Yet had he not been widely renowned as a sage, 


the First Emperor would not have had to ‘‘burn | 
the bovks.’’ It was the re-discovery of these texts — 
under the Han dynasty, which gave his doctrines | 


the place they have ever since held in China. 

Since that time every new line has paid respect 
to the memory of Conrucrus, the Emperor some- 
times sacrificing in person at Ch‘ii-fou where he 
is buried, and’ bestowing new titles on him; of 
which 3{- 4 or Most Perfect Sage, given by the 
Sung emperor Crén Tsuna, in a.p. 1012, has been 
confirmed by all later rulers. 

The sage’s personal name must not be pro- 
nounced, but ‘‘mou'’ a certain person, substituted ; 
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been honoured in every conceivable way short of 
absolute deification, but in accordance with Chinese 
custom his ancestors have been ennobled, and many 
honours and titles have been given to his des- 
ccudants. For example, T‘at Tsune in a.p. 979 
bestowed posthumous honours on the forty-four 
generations of the descendants of Conrucius, and 
exempted descendants in the future from all 
taxation. In 1233 the direct male representative of 
the family was given the title of %sA Widely 
Holy Duke; and in 1294, Kuupimar Khan granted 
two estates near the Grand Canal, where it crosses 
the borders of Kiangsu and Shantung provinces, 
for sacrificial purposes. The place of the hereditary 
Duke Conrucivs at the Imperial Court was equal 
to that of a Grand Secretary, i.e. he ‘‘ ranked 
immediately below the Imperial princes.” 

At the present time, every city in China, large 
or small, has a Confucian temple, at which twice 
in the year ceremonies by local officials are per- 
formed. It is true that, at the Revolution of 1911, 
this worship was for. a short time discontinued, 
and the study of the Confucian classics was dis- 
couraged in the schools. But in June, 1913, 
President YuaN SHIH-K‘AI issued a mandate urging 
the study of the classics; in the next September, 
Conrucivus’ birthday was celebrated with universal 
enthusiasm. In February, 1014, the President 
issued another mandate urging the nation to pay 
the custcmary honours to the sage, announced that 
he would personally do so, and encouraged, but 
did not command, the homage customary in schools 
to the tablet of Conrucius. Officials unwilling or 
unable to conduct the ceremonies were to find sub- 
stitutes, while; as against the Confucian Revivalists 
and others, he declared that the ancient rite of 
worshipping Conructus had nothing to do with 
reliyion (tsung chiao). See Confucianism. 

Lecce: Chinese Classics, vol. 1; Gmes: Con- 
fucianism and its Rivals; Biographical Dictionary ; 
Parker : Studies in Chinese Religion; Life, Labours 
and Doctrine of Confucius, Woking, 1897. [C.E.C.] 


CONGEE, a word derived from the Tamil 
kanji, and in use all over India for water in which 
rice has been boiled. It is met with in early books 
about China. The proper Chinese would be 


mi chou Rete. 
Yute: Hobson-Jobszon. 


CONGREGATIONAL MISSIONS. Four 
Societies are reported under this heading in the 
Directory for 1916. They include : 

(1) The London Missionary Society, the 
pioneer Protestant Mission in China; (2) The 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, the pioneer mission of the U.S.A. in 
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China; (3) The Seandinavian Allianes Misston of 
North America, working im Mongola; 14) The 
Methodhiet Protestant Mission, afhlated with (2; 


See under cach tytle. 


CONGREGATIONS, MISSIONARY, (Lorman 
Cathele). The RC. 
charge of eleven different Congregations, besides 
the Macao bishopric wloclt ia wot directed by a 
Congregation, 

The following is 
Statistics for 1916. 

Macao bishopric, founded in 1576 as auffragan 
of Goa and having China, Japan and ‘Tonkin as 


Miestona mm (hina are in 


the complete list, with 


diocese. Its jurisdiction to day only extends to the 
Colony of Macao, Chao-ching fu, part of Timor, 
and the Portuguese Missions of Malaeca and 


Singapore. 
There ts one Bishop, 57 European and 8 Chinese 
priests, and about 40,000 Christians. 


Vicars- Priests Christ- 
apostolic Eur. Chin. ians 
Foreign Missions of Paris 12 376 226 318,973 
Franciscans. 10 238 141 241,596 
Lazarists 10 189 232 529,956 
Foreign Missions of Milan 4 105 56 59,160 
Scheut Congregation 5 168 46 101,247 | 
Dominicans 2 a wW 59,481 
Jesuits 2 178 88 329,363 
Seminary of S.Paul of Romel 10 6 14,625 
Steyl Congregation 1 66 17 ~~ 86,150 
Augustinians 1 ol 2 7,529 | 
Cong. of S. Francis-Xavier 
of Parma 1 12 0 6,427 
Totals, including a Pre- 
fecture-ap. & a Mission 52 1,494 834 1,827,172 


There are other Congregations working in 
China but not in charge of defined territory, and 


there are many Congregations of women. See 
separate titles, Lazarists, Scheut, etc. 
De Morrey: Le MHiérarchie Catholique; 


CALENDRIER-ANNUAIRE, Zikawei, 1917; Les Muis- | 


- SIONS DE CHINE. 
CONON, BISHOP OF. See Maigrot. 


CONQUEST ISLAND, a name given to the 
island of Chiang Hsin Ssd Yoo) in the Ou river 
opposite Wénchow. 


CONSERVANCY WORKS JIN CHINA can 
be divided into two distinct groups, viz: 
(a) Works carried out under foreign super- 
‘vision, either the result of treaties between 
China and the Foreign Powers or the 
initiative of the foreign communities in 
treaty ports. 


(b) Works carried out entirely. without pres- 
sure from without, or in other words purely 
Chinese works. 

17 
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To the first prowp Leiamy tie Whang poo Com 
the Hai Ihe Lhe 
Kiiver (oneavaney and the (helos Hartourworke 


nets are ¥, L_wmmet vaney., | caer 

16 the geoond group belong a sumtwr of wores, 
all very important but eo ewbhwndsse that it woaud 
be 1 bts j etme bo bee here ty tuewtoon then all  Moreuwer, 
Wilh exertion of a lew they can, aewotdiny wo cnr 
«af Blo 
soventifie lives, hardly be called commertanmey worke 


Western  connre wption fiver conmerT = ancy 


Tie exceptions are, the Mwai Laver problem, 
the Si-kiang conservancy and the Grand Canal 
improvement scheme; but the remainder, of which 
the mewt mmportant are the Yellow Kiver problem, 
the 
liver with the Tungting Lake in Human, 


the Yangtze, the rivers in (hibli Prownmee, 
Siang 
the greater part of the Grand Canal, are all pro 
biems dealt with im the Chitene way or in otbuwer 
words entirely void of any rules by which hydraulic 
problems are governed. It is a strange fact that 
in a country like this with a civilization sbout 
four thousand years old, where more than in any 
other part of the world the very existence of s 
great part of the population depends on the state 
of the waterways, so little about the real science 
of river improvement is known. I do not mean 
to say that in the old days there was nobody who 
had a fair knowledge of elementary hydraulic rules, 
for many old works still in existence would prove 
the contrary, but hydraulics was never taken up ss 
& science and was consequently never taught. The 
réason is that those works which can be considered 
to have been more or less scientifically carried out 
were merely the fruit of one man’s brain and 
with the death of that man his knowledge died with 
him and therefore did not serve as a foundation 
for future work; so that later hydraulic engineers 
could not profit by the experiences of their pre- 
decessors. ‘Thus the knowledge of river engineer- 
ing remained largely individual and never rose to 
the status of a science born from the experience 
of others. Hence also the fact that to the present 
day the same methods are adopted as were in use 
a few thousands of years ago, and the further fact 
that although much energy and money have been 
spent conditions have not only remained as they 
were but are in most cases even worse. Undoubt- 
edly the firm belief that water, instead of being 
ruled by natural laws, is subject to the influence 
of numerous gods who, in the form of frogs, 
snakes, turtles, etc., sometimes.show themselves 
to us mortals as the Chinese pretend, has made it 
more difficult still for river engineering to become 
a science. Even one of the first rules of river con- 
servancy, namely, ‘‘ that the improvement of a 
river is a problem which cannot be solved effi- 
ciently by taking one section of the river in hand 
only,’ has never been understood and we see 
therefore invariably that if something is done to 
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a river it is only of a Jocal nature and never 
forms a part of one scheme for the entire river. 
The sum contributed by the Central Govern- 
ment during the year 1915 to those local works 
or River improvement Bureaux as they are called, 
amounted to far over three million dollars; and as 
we may safely assume that more than twice that 
amount is spent by the local authorities, either 
officials or gentry, in addition to what the Central 
Government pays, we arrive at a total of at least 


ten million dollars for ordinary works only, without | 


taking into consideration the special grants made 
by the Government. in case of casualties. As 
moreover those works consist exclusively in re- 
pairs to dykes but never in training the stream, 
in other words, works that do not prevent future 
disasters, all the money spent this way is but 
dead capital bearing no interest whatsoever. But 
if we add to the sum thus spent per annum—prac- 
tically uselessly—the millions and millions lost 
every year by the ever returning inundations, we 
arrive at such an appalling figure of total loss that 
it is to the Western trained mind incomprehensible 
why other methods than those existing have not 
long ago been adopted. 

It is fortunate, however, that more enlight- 
ened Chinese have felt the necessity of another 
policy; and so we see, first in Kiangsu the Hwai 
River Conservancy Bureau arise on the initiative 
of Cuanc Curten, and then in Shantung the Grand 
Canal Improvement Bureau of which Pan Fv is the 
originator. In both Bureaux, the work is carried 
on according to the rules which scientific river im- 
provement demands. A third instance of modern 
methods being adopted is the West River im- 
provement due to the initiative of the gentry in 
Kuangtung under the Directorship of Tan Hsta- 
HENG. 

Moreover the Government, at last aware of the 
supreme importance of a uniform central conserv- 
ancy policy, established in January, 1914, follow- 
ing in this the advice of CHaNG CuHren, then Min- 
ister of Agriculture and Commerce but also China’s 
authority on rivers,-a National Conservancy Bureau, 
of which he was appointed Director-General. This 
is the first step the Chinese Government took to- 
wards an efficient and systematic solution of perhaps 
the most important problem in China. But al- 
though the feeling which brought about the 
existence of the Bureau was undoubtedly genuine, 
the result thus far obtained is not very great. 
Not only were the actions of the Bureau curtailed 
by lack of funds but what is more serious the 
Government: has failed to give the Bureau the 
assistance which it should have had, so that at 
present most of the Conservancy Bureaux in the 
different parts of the country still work entirely 
independently of the Bureau and go on following 
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the old methods by which not only millions are 
spent in vain but bitter fruits will be harvested 
as well. Possibly the Government was and still is in 
many instances unable to give assistance becauso 
the very fact that the people at large do not 
understand the necessity of expert advice, that 
they do not see the necessity for an improvement 
according to scientific rules, combined with the 
great personal interest which they have in a matter 
which is to their limited view of such a particular, 
private and local nature, brings it about that any 
interference is looked upon as an infringement on 
their rights and is therefore in most cases bitterly 
resented. Only a strong government is able to 
cope with that evil. 

The lack of sufficient support was one of the 
reasons that CHANG CHIEN resigned his office, which 
was a severe loss. Fortunately, however, the 
Bureau found in Pan Fu, appointed in September, 
1916, a successor whose energy and keen sense of 
the necessity of modern methods of river engineer- 
ing and of central supervision promise much for 
a final success. 

The work of the National Conservancy Bureau 
consists in furthering conservancy schemes in the 
different parts of the country, in giving advice, 
in seeing to it that if works are taken in hand this 
is done according to the rules laid down for 
scientific river improvement, in short, that no 
haphazard methods are followed but that all work 
done ,is subordinate to one general scheme of 
improvement. Moreover, the Bureau is collecting 
data on the various rivers so as to have, when 
the time for an improvement arrives, as much 
information as possible on hand, without which 
no proper scheme can be made. Apart from this 
the Bureau is doing actual work in connection 
with the Hwai River Scheme and the Grand Canal 
in Kiangsu, for which already extensive surveys 
have been made and data collected. Furthermore 
the Bureau is connected with the South Grand 
Canal Conservancy Scheme in Shantung. The third 
work that was mentioned as being basetl on modern 
methods, viz., the Sikiang Improvement Works, 
although subject to the Central Government, falls 
without the Bureau’s influence. As this is in direct 
opposition to the main principle, t.e. that in the 
interests of an effective conservancy policy all 
works should be under one head,—the State, by 
means of an organ specially founded for that pur- 
pose,—-the National Conservancy, this fact is to 
be regretted very much, notwithstanding the happy 
fact that the work has fallen into competent hands. 

Other works carried out according to modern 
methods do not exist; but the Bureau. already 
in many instances been able to introduce, be it 
as yet to a small degree, many improvements, and 
there is no doubt, for the signs are already there, 
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that all over the country the old nystem is mak. 
ing place, though reluctantly, for more advanced 
ideas. 


The Hwa Ho Conservancy. The Hwai River 
rises in Honan, drains through various tribut- 
aries an area of about 50,000 square miles west of 
the ‘Tientun Pukow Railway, then flows eastward 
and traversing the Provinces Anhui and Kiangsu 
with a very gentle slope reaches finally the Yellow 
Sea through the Yangtze. Before 1524 the Hwai 
had its own outlet to the sea, but since the Yellow 
River usurped its bed, abandoning the same again 
in 1863 after having raised it to such an extent 


that i¢ is useless as a river bed, the [lwai River 


has during those six centuries as well as possible 
emptied its waters into the Yangtze. As the 
connections with that stream were however very 
imperfect the whole Hwai area has during that 
period been subject to many serious inundations, 
which by their frequency brought the inhabitants to 
such a state of destitution that famine belongs in 
that region to the common occurrences. The flood 
of 1914 devastated an area of 21 hsien and the 
total .estimated loss of the crops on the land 
alone represented a value of over twenty million 
dollars ($20,000,000.00). How much more serious 
the floods must have been before 1853, when 
occasionally the Yellow River added its water to 
those of the Hwai, is evident, and the deplorable 
state of affairs can therefore cause no wonder. 
Much has been done to bring relief and the Govern- 
ment also spent much money, but never was the 
problem properly studied until 1910 when CHanc 
CuieN, who had always been very interested in 
the Hwai River problem, with the aid of the gentry 
in the affected area took the first step to an 
effective and systematic scheme of improvement. 
Fully aware of the necessity of adopting modern 
methods, .he established in Kiangsu and Anhui 
_@ Surveying Bureau with a view to surveying the 
Hwai River area and to collecting such data as 
are necessary for a proper project. 


It is on this survey that in the summer of 
1914 the Board of Engineers nominated by the 
American National Red Cross Society, which for 
years past had already done much for relief work, 
based their report on the Hwai River Conser- 
vancy Project, in which they recommended the 
improvement of the present outlets towards the 
Yangtze River. 


The region to be benefited is the area south- 
west of the old Yellow River bed, bounded on 
the west by the Tientsin-Pukow Line, and the 
necessary works will be only carried out in that 
district. The.upper Hwai River and ifs tribut- 
-aries will not be touched, but they will neverthe- 
less profit by the proposed. works. 
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The total area benefited will eover roughly 


' 7,586, 000 acren or 44,516,000 War 


The revenues whieh will be received annually 
accruing from the imaprosetents will ammount te 
from taxes on land 2,146,990, 09 
from revenuen on the Grand Canal 
and other canals $ 2505 © 


Total ... $2,361,000.00 


‘The cost of the works iw estimated at BO), 
000,900.00 net counting dmwoount and imverver, 
which, if bonds are issued at 90% bearing 6% 
interest, would arter # #18 year construction per vod 
bring the total cost of the project up to $90,000 
000.00. 

Owing to the European War the agreement 
which was in January 1914 entered into by the 
Chinese Government with the American Red 
Cross Society, empowering the latter to raise @ 
loan necessary to carry out the works, and of which 
one of the issues was the sending out of the Board 
of Engineers above referred to, was in January 
1915 extended [for a further period of one year, 
and in- 1916, as the war still lasted, it was extended 
again. Up to now no definite settlement has been 
arrived at. 

The South Grand Canal Improvement in Shan- 
tung. Since the Yellow River, having broken 
through its north dyke not far from Kai-féng Fu, 
flooded the lowlying country in the southwest of 
Shantung, and crossing the Grand Canal found an 
outlet to the sea by usurping the bed of the Ta- 
Ch‘ing Ho, the entire drainage system of this low 
country became upset. Not only the Ta Ch‘ing Ho— 
a branch of the WEN Ho—lost its free outlet to the 
sea, like the Hwai in the south six centuries earlier, 
but the Grand Canal and the connections of the 
various rivers with the lakes which served in time 
of freshets as storage basins got silted up. The 
consequence is that at present every year serious 
inundations occur, which ruin the crops and even 
render large areas of land permanently unfit for 
cultivation. 

Here, as in the Hwai River district, the 
Government did much for relief, but no steps for 
a radical improvement were taken until Pan Fv in 
the end of 1914 started a Surveying Bureau at 
Tsining chou, in order to study conditions in the 
way that modern river-engineering demands. Based 
on that survey and the data collected it was possible 


at the end of 1915 to draw up a general scheme of 


improvement, -so that early in 1916 negotiations 
could be opened with an American contracting firm 
for the construction of the necessary works and 
the financing of the scheme. The result was that 
the’ firm undertook to float a loan of 3,000,000. 
dollars Gold, being the amount necessary for the 


CONSOO FUND 


works. The bonds were to be issued at 90% bear- 
ing an interest of 7%. When however the con- 
tract was finally signed, with the sanction of the 
Central Government, in September 1916, Japan 
intervened, basing her objections on the Kiau 
chow Treaty. At present it seems likely again 
that a solution will be found, so that the works, 
which will not only benefit Shantung but also 
Kiangsu, because they will have a good effect on 
the part of the Giand Canal in that Province, 
will probably be commenced in the near future. 

The funds necessary to cover the loan will be 
derived from taxes on the reclaimed lands and the 
properties benefited by the improvement. As, 
according to a conservative estimate, six hundred 
thousand (600,000) ou of land can be reclaimed 
there will be ample funds to pay off the debt and 
interest accumulated. 

The Si Kiang, or the West River Conservancy. 
This conservancy was also started at the end of 
1914. It comprises the West River in Kuangtung 
and its tributaries with a view to prevent the 
serious floods which repeatedly take place in that 
region. The initiation was by the gentry, leading 
merchants and charity institutions who, after the 
extraordinary serious flood in 1914 made represent- 
ations to the Central Government with the effect 
that Admiral Tan Hsta-H&NG was appointed 
Director-General of the Board of Conservancy 
Works of Kuangtung. The Board, aware of the 
necessity of abandoning the old system of river 
conservancy, asked the assistance of a foreign 
expert, with the result that early in 1915 a survey 
was commenced entirely in accordance with what 
scientific engineering demands. This survey, com- 
prising the valley of the West River in Kuangtung 
Province, its tributary the Kwei Kiang and some 
parts of the main river in Kuangsi, was completed 
in June, 1916. 

The entire river has a catchment area of 
539,000 square kilometers, its sources are in Yun- 
nan, whence it runs first along the border of Kuei- 
chow, then traverses Kuangsi and Kuangtung 
where it debouches into the sea. 

Based on this survey and the various data 
collected the conclusion arrived at was that a 
lowering of the high water level in order to 
prevent floods is not justified either from an 
economical or technical point of view, but that 
the object of flond prevention can be obtained by 
a dyke system if this is properly constructed and 
maintained to a sufficient elevation. The total 
outlay necessary for this project is estimated to 
amount to 34,000,000.00 Hongkong dollars. About 
one third of the work, requiring an expenditure of 
11,396,000.00 Hongkong dollars and comprising 
the re-construction of the dyke system of the River 
between Kilometer 160 to 304, is proposed to be 
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done first, divided over a period of six years. 
The necessary funds are to be raised in the 
Province by way of taxation. A decision has not 
at present been taken. 

See Huang p‘u Conservancy; Chefoo Harbour 
W orks. [H. vas Va 


CONSOO FUND, THE, was instituted in 1779 
to be a reserve for the payment of any Hong 
Merchant’s liabilities who became bankrupt. To 
form it a tax of three per cent., sometimes raised 
to six per cent., was imposed on almost all goods. 
While the foreigner, however, had to bear the full 
burden of this tax, the greater part was never 


actually paid into the Fund, but used by the Hong 


Merchants; while such part as passed to the Fund 
was appropriated by the imperial authorities for 
all kinds of expenses. When a crisis arose fifty 
years later, through the insolvency of the Hong 
Merchants, there was nothing left of the Fund. 
This was one cause of the first war, and in the 
Treaty of Nanking the Chinese Government agreed 
to pay three million dollars in settiement of the 
Hong Merchants’ debts and the Co-hong was 
abolished. _ Eames: The English in China. 

| CONSOO HOUSE, #8 @ 4% yang hang hu 
kuan, a fine building in Canton, in Chinese style, 
owned by the Hong Merchants (9.%.) collectively, 
and regarded as one of the ‘sights’ of the place in 
old days. It was the Council Chamber for the 
Factories up to 1839, and this has misled some 
people to suppose that Consoo is the Chinese pro- 
nunciation of Council; whereas it no doubt is the 
foreign pronunciation of kung so 2, or Guild. 

The house is still standing, at the. top of Old 
China Street; but no early plans of the district 
are extant and its reconstruction js therefore 
difficult. . 

CONSTANTINE OF CHINA. 
Empress. 

CONSTITUTION, THE. Immediately ‘after 
the establishment of the Republic the National 
Council at Nanking adopted a Provisional Con- 
stitution (March 10, 1912). By Art. 53 a National 
Assembly was to be convened within ten months, 
which should adopt a Constitution. Till that Con- 
stitution was promulgated the Provisional Con- 
stitution was to have full force. 

The National Assembly was elected in Decem- 
ber, 1912. A year later the President dissolved the 
Kuo-min tang, and thus destroyed parliamentary 
government by making a quorum unobtainable. 
The President then created the Political Council 
Kw FT M Chéng chih hui t appointing the members 
himself. This recommended the establishment of 
an elected assembly, the Constitutional Council 
#7 % fae Yo fa hui i. This was stated by the 
President to be the organ for the amendment of the 


See Helen, 
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Provisional Constitution. In eit weeks, on May 1, 
1914, at produced the Constitutional Compact, on 
Amended = Provimenal Conetitutren, 

On the death of Yuan Som K'sr in 1916, the 
country fell back on the Provimenal Conetitution of 
the let year; while Parliament baa been making 
the new Constitution ever since. 

In criticising 
still to be made, it should be borne in: mind, met 


these Constitutions, or others 
only that the masses have never been educated to 
appreciate constitutional government, but that the 
Constitution makers themselves have mostly had 


no great experience of such government even in 


foreign ladids, The results must be largely 
academic, experimental and unsatisfactory. See 
feovernment. 

Cnmna Ytar Book; Corna Mission Yan 


Book; Natrona, Review, July 1, 1916. 

CONSULATES GENERAL. There are se- 
ven British Consulates general in China--Canton, 
Chéng-tu, Hankow, Mukden, Shanghai, Tientsin 
and Yunnanfu. Under each of these names will 
be found the chronological list of those who have 
held the post. 


CONTENDING STATES. Seo Fighting 
States Period. 
CONVENTION CURRENCY, the proper 


name for the Shanghai tael, the convention being 
that at Shanghai 98 taels by weight on the scales 
settle a liability of 100 taels in money of account. 
See 7'ael. 


CONVENTION OF CHUENPI. 


pi Convention. 


COOLIE, ‘The origin of this word is variously 
given, i, Hindi, Xoli, a rate in India; ii, Tamil, 
Auli, wages; iil, Turkish, Auli, a slave. The 
name given by foreigners to Chinese labourers, 
navvies, menials, etc. 


COOLIE TRADE. Macao was the head 
quarters of this infamous trade, though Hongkong 
for a time had a share in spite of various regulations 
against it. The Hongkong traffic was finally stopped 
in 1855 by the Chinese Passengers Act, (18 & 19 
Vic. cap. civ). Coolies were at first easily hired for 
Cuba, Peru and elsewhere at four dollars a month, 
but in time the demand was far greater than the 
supply. Kidnapping was then resorted to, and a 
Commission which’ reported after careful enquiry, 
found that the majority of the coolies in Cuba had 
‘been ‘decoyed abroad and not legitimately induced 
to emigrate.’ The Portuguese rulers of Macao 
were very unwilling for investigations to be made, 
but as the result of urging by the British govern- 
ment after the Commission in 1873, they finally 


See Chuen- 


| edits. 


closed the ‘barracoons’ where the coolies had been | 


confined before shipment, and the trade ended in 
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a million ewnlies were tebe away 
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traverse, runmng from Mawing t% a town 


ata 
the head waters of the Drahmagruaten Jiehurnaliy 
to Shanghai he atteripted ia 16 tu eee Pron 
Calcutta, 
his escort. 

He published Journal of tN cilond Joutney 
from China towards India, Calcutta, 1869; Travels 
of alioneer af Commerce in Trgtenl and Pettyevate. 

COPPER. Minerale. 

COPPERAS. See Wineral:. 


CORDIER, HENRI, was born at New 
Orleans, U.S.A., on August 8, 1849, and was 
educated in Paris. After some time in London he 
reached China in 1869 and stayed there till 1876. 
On his return he was attached to Giquet’s special 
mission. In 1881 he received his appointment to 
the Paris School of Oriental Living Languages 
(Ecole des langues orientales Vivantes) where he has 
remained ever since. He has been President of the 
Société de Géographie, Member of the Société Asia- 
tique, Member of the /nstitut de France, etc., etc. 

He has written so much on Chinese subjects 
that it is impossible to attempt any list of his 
works. Students will always be grateful to him 
for his Bibliotheca Sinica (q.v.) and for the T‘oung 
Pao, a review which he created and which he still 
His Histoire des Relations de la Chine avec 
les Puissances occidentales is a valuable work; it is 
frequently referred to in these pages. 

CORMORANT FISHING is carried on in 
many parts of China, from Canton to Shantung. 
The practice was mentioned by Oporic at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. The birds 
are all reared in captivity, the eggs being hatched 
under a hen. The price of a bird before being 
trained is, or was, from three to ten shillings; the 
value is perhaps trebled after training. They are 
taught by being driven into water, with a string 
attached to a leg, live fish being then thrown in 
for them to pursue, and they learn to go and 
come at different calls. A string is always fixed 
round the throat while they fish, to prevent the 
prey being swallowed. Their fishing days last for 
about five years, after which they become old and 


In 1676 he was murdered at Dhame by 


See 
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sulky. The fisherman sits in his boat or raft with 
perhaps a dozen birds perched on the edge of the 
craft or diving at his signal. Descriptions may 
be found in scores of books of travel, such as 
Fortune's, GorDON CuUMMING’S, etc. 


CORMORANTS. 
CORNELIAN #838. There are mines, now not 


See Steyanopodes. 


worked, in East Manchuria and elsewhere; but | 


most is imported from India, ete. 

It is made into beads, buckles, ear ornaments, 
etc., and exported from Canton. The best are 
flawless and bright-red, others reddish-yellow. 
The stones themselves are amber, red, and white. 


CORUNDUM STONE. Found near Téngyueh 
(Yiinnan), and used in the cutting of the local 
jadestone, which is polished by means of copper 
discs sprinkled with corundum powder and revolved 
vertically by a treadle. 


CORVINAE. This subfamily includes the 
Crows, Magpies, Jays, Nutcrackers and Choughs. 
Those found in China are all resident species, with 
the exception of the Eastern Carrion Crow, the 
daurian and black Jackdaws and the Nutcrackers. 

Corvus coraz is found all the year round in 
Mongolia, and in winter it comes down into Chihli 
province. Davip says that in Peking this bird is 
known as Ya-tzi kuan-ts‘at + #_#h or Tartars’ 
coffin, because it helps to devour the corpses which 
the Mongols expose instead of burying. C. Jevail- 
lanti is found all over China, generally in inhabited 


regions; in Peking, where it is abundant, it does | 


good work as a scavenger. 
far-eastern race of the Carrion Crow of Europe; 
it differs from C. levaillanti in having a much less 
powerful beak and in the metallic reflections of 
its plumage being purple instead of green. 


C. orientalis, is the . 


It is: | 


found on migration on the China coast and was | 


seen by Swrnuoe in the Nan chao Islands south 
ot China. C. torquatus is one of the most charac- 
teristic of Chinese birds, most abundant in the 
southern provinces but found all over China except 
in the mountains. 


Frugilegus pastinator, the East Asian Rook; 


Lycos dauricus, the Eastern Jackdaw; L. neglectus, | 


closely allied to the European Jackdaw; Fregilus 
graculus: F. brachypus Swinnoe, a short-footed 
variety of the common Chough; Nuctfraga leptor- 
rhynchus Bl. and N. hemispila with the Magpie, the 
Azure-winged Magpie, three Jays, two Tree Pies, 
three Urocissae are other species of this sub-family 
found in China, with Nucifraga owstons in Formosa. 
Davrb et Ovstatet: Les Oiseauc de la Chine. 


COSMAS, the first Greek or Roman writer 
who speaks of China in a matter-of-fact way. He 
wrote between 530 and 550 a.p., and appears to 
have been an Alexandrine Greek. In his earlier 
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life he had been a merchant, and had visited the 
Persian Gulf and Ceylon, and was therefore called 
InpicopLeustes. He became a monk later, and 
wrote a. Universal! Christian Topography. In 
the book are some references to China, under the 
name ‘Tsinista. 

Yute: Cathay and the Way Thither, vol. i, 
p. 20. 


COTTON #% 1G miten hua, from Gossypium 
herbaceum. Cotton and cotton fabrics appear to 
have first reached China from Central Asia, as the 
earliest Chinese name for them jj or BE po or 
par tieh is certainly from one of the Turki languages. 
A later term was ku pet FG A or chi pa 
which is the Malay word kapas. Other terms came 
into use later, and the present names of the cotton 
shrub, mien, and of cotton, mien hua seem to have 
been coined after the introduction of cotton cult- 
ivation and spinning into China in the fourteenth 
century. Until then most cotton, both raw and 
manufactured, was imported from Hainan and 
Indo-China, though some cotton fabrics came from 
Java, Borneo, India, Persia and even Asia Minor. 

Cotton is grown chiefly in the Yangtze and 
Yellow River basins and in Chekiang province. 
Cultivation is .increasing in Shansi, which is a 
promising area. The amount produced was roughly 
estimated at 400,000 tons in 1908, but since then 
there has been a considerable increase, and the 
crop in 1916 is estimated at nearly 500,000 tons. 
Although shorter in staple than Indian cotton, the 
Chinese product is whiter and befter prepared. 
The Shensi cotton is the best in China, being derived 
from American seed. Shantung cotton is prized for 
medicated cotton on account of its whiteness. In 
the Yangtze belt the plant is sown in the spring 
and harvested in autumn, but in Chihli it is sown 
in November and picked in September. The 
average yield is said to be forty pounds per mou. 
The people of China dress in cotton from head to 
foot, even their shoes being made of mhany layers 
of cotton. Other uses are for bed curtains and 
coverlets, mattresses, portiéres, awnings for stalls, 
sails and boat-awnings. Attempts to introduce 
American seed have not met with success, as the 
cotton deteriorates in a féw years. There is much 
room fcr improvement in the selection of seed and 
methods of cultivation. 

The principal centre of cotton manufacturing 
is Shanghai, where there are (1916) 23 mills; in 
the cotton district’ of Kiangsu there are 15 more 
(at Haichow, Wusieh, etc.), and in Chékiang 
several others. The Hankow-Wuchang mills are 
also important. There are now upwards of 70 
modern mills in China; the production of yarn and 
cloth is rapidly increasing ; and in 1916 the Indian 
and Japanese yarn imports were sensibly affected 
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by this increase. [t is interesting to reeord that 
the first cotton mill project was started on 1076 by 
the Shanghar Cotton Manufacturing 
building was beyun, but, owing to offienal oppo 


(orn pany : 


ition and mtmgue, the proyeet hung fire until 10, 
when work commenced; in the following yeur 
Cnanc CiuupTune opened a factory at Wuchang, 
and following the ‘Treaty of Shimonoseki (1895), 
which gave to foreigners the right to engage in 
manufacturing industries in China and to import 
machinery, development was rapid. Cotten, which 
at that time cost Hk. Tis. 12 per pieul, has mow 
almost doubled in price; unfortunately adulteration 
by watering was for yoars the bane of the trade; 
but in 1911 a Cotton Testing House was set up in 
Shanghai, which rejects all cotton containing more 
than 15% of water. The éxport, which was 
726,000 piculs in 1915, rose to 851,000 piculs in 1916. 
Chinese cotton is only J meh to f inch in staple, 
and, used alone, is only suitable for spinning low 
counts. Imported cotton has therefore to be mixed 
with it, and this increased from. 364,000 piculs in 
1915 to 407,000 piculs in 1916.. 

It is estimated that there are now in China, 
1,250,000 spindles, turning out nearly three hundred 
million pounds of yarn, and abcut 5,000 looms, 


producing over fifty million yards of cloth per | 


annum. The export of raw cotton in 1916 was 
pels. 851,037, value Hk.Tls. 17,091,973; and the 
import of cotton goods Tls. 136,679,386. 


Hirets# and Rocxuit : Chao Ju-kua. 
COUNCIL OF STATE. See Grand Council. 


COUNTRY SHIPS were those English ships 
which sailed between India and China, not belong. 
ing to the East India Company, but sailing under 
its licence and general control. 


COUPLET, PHILIPPE, # M3 Po Ying 
li, a Jesuit missionary, one of an interesting group 
that sailed together, VerBIEST, DE RouGEemMonT and 
DE DorvititE being the others. He was born in 
1623 at Malines. He reached China in 1658. In 
1680 he was sent by his superiors to Europe, partly 
to get recruits for the mission, and partly to en- 
lighten the Pope in the matter of the Chinese rites. 
While in Europe he published the large work en- 
titled Confucius Sinarum Philosophus, containing 
translations of the 7a Hstieh, Chung Yung and Lun 
Yii. Covurtet was.only editor of the volume, the 
names of PP. Intorcerra, HerprrRicut and DE 
RovuGcEMGONT .appearing with his own on the title 
page. He also issued a most useful list, first in 
Chinese and then in Latin, of the members of the 
Society of Jesus working in China. This Cata- 
logus, after passing through many editions, became 
‘ the valuable but now unobtainable Catal’ogus Pa- 
trum issued by P. Prisrer in 1873. See Jesuits. 


[N.S.] | 


COVID 


He shunted bak te (Sime oo 1008, bert dere 
a elorin ae orwelred and Billed bby & falllag bes 


1th, 


Lonmin: Nownenue M slang es C17 PRO 


p aul, Iul2 
COURT DIALECT. The dialect of Peking, 


jie ealled Mandaria and Awan Aww 
if Me it, 


COURTEENES, WILLIAM, Sir, obtuined 


from King OCustaee J a licen to At out a eam 


oemiog s Verhivet, Logeraln, 


Mee Afundarin 


tere baal ee petition i Ching, ia wypite Of the the 
To 
him belongs the credit of initiating English trade 
With Chilia. 


oretioal merenp oly ot the Fuet ladle (ah goeatl y 


The etpelition wae commanded hy 

Jous Wirvptia {y.™.), 
Covrtpeans’ Association 

with the Company in 1649. 


Mawes : The benglrah in Ching 
COURT GAZETTE. 
COURT OF: FOREIGN CONSULS, THE, 


was established in 1669 in Shanghai ov a Memor 
andum signed by the Ministers of Grer’ Britain, 
Prussia, France, Russia and the United tates, 
and published with the revised Land Regulations 
which came into force that year. The Memorandum 
says the Court is to be ‘‘established at the begin- 
ning of each year by the whole body of Treaty 
Consuls,’’ its function being to enable individuals 
to sue the Municipal Council. 

It consists of three Treaty Consuls chosen annu- 
ally by the Consular body. 

MACLELLAN : The Story of Shanghai. 


COUVADE, the extraordinary but widespread 
custom of the husband taking to bed when the wife 
gives birth to a child. It is found amongst 
aborigines in Kueichou, and Marco Potro Bk. ii, 
Ch. 50 records it of people on the borders of Tibet. 


COUVREUR, SERAPHIN, a French Jesuit 
in the S.E. Chihli Mission. He was born on Jan- 
uary 14, 1835, entered the Society on September 23, 
1853, and arrived in China on April 30, 1870. 

He has prepared many valuable works, includ- 
ing Dictionatre classique de la langue chinowse (in 
order of radicals); the same under the phonetics ; 
Petit Dictionnaire Chinois-fran¢gais (radical order) ; 
Dictionarium sinico-latinum,; Guide de la conver- 
sation (French-English-Chinese); Chotz de Docu- 
ments {Chinese text with French and Latin trans- 
lation); also the Four Books, the Shu ching, Shth 
ching and Zi chi, text, French and Chinese trans- 
lation, and notes. 


COVID, a corruption (probably Indo-Portu- 


eo amalgamated 


See lhe the, Pekin y. 


_ guese) of the Portuguese covado, a certain measure 


of length. In European settlements both in India 


-and China, the word was formerly in common use. 


In China it will now only be met with in reading 
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COWRIES 


works Of the early part of the last century. It was 
used for various lengths in different districts; in 
ene place it is defined as thirteen inches. GILES 
gives it as equal to 14.1 inches English. 

Yute: Hobsun-Jobson; Gives: Glossary of 
Pe ference, 

COWRIES, shells found (amongst many places) 
in the Pescadores and, according to FAUVEL, on 
the Shantung coast. They have been used in many 
parts of the world as the medium of exchange, but 
perhaps in China earlier than elsewhere. They 
were so used by pre-historic aborigines, and were 
continued as currency among the Chinese till 
interdicted in Ch‘in % 338 B.c. 

The peculiar Chinese coins called Ant’s nose 
money and Ghost’s head money (see Numismatics) 
are also called Huo pet ch‘ten F{ AZR, and name 
and shape indicate that these metal coins were 
meant to be instead of the cowry money. The date 
of the coinage according to Lacovurerig is about 
600 p.c. and the place the kingdom of Ch‘u. 

Cowries are worn as ornaments by Li-ssi women 
on the Tibetan border, which suggests to KINGDON 
Warp a connection between these people and a sea- 
faring folk; but it is perhaps only a survival of 
a custom common when cowries were the currency. 

LacouPeRigE: Metallic Cowries of Ancient 
China, Journal, R. A. Soc., vol. xx, part 3; 
Warp: The Land of the Blue Poppy, p. 142. 


CRANES. See Grallae. 


CRATEROPODINAE, a large subfamily of the 
Crateropodidae.. (Oates, Fauna of India, Birds, 
vol. I). It includes the Laughing-Thrushes, 
Scimitar Babblers, and many of the Babblers. In 
the genus Pomatorhinus the bill is much com- 
pressed, is slender and much curved downwards ; 
the birds are called Scimitar Babblers. P. 
erythrocnemis lives in the interior of Formosa. 
P gravivoz is found in the mountains of S. Shensi 
and N. Sstch‘uan, and on the Hupei—Hunan 
border. It is said to be kept in the house in some 
districts to destroy parasitic insects. P. swinhoetr 
lives in the wooded hills from Fukien to South 
Anhui. P. mustcus is a Formosan species, described 
by Swinnoe in Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., (1860). P. 
nigrostellatus is found in Hainan. P. stridulus 
Swinu. is found in Fukien, and P. styani SEeEBOHM 
on the Lower Yangtze. Pterorhinus davidi was 
discovered by Davip in Chihli, and is very common 
in the Western Hills near Peking; it is also found 
in Manchuric and in S. Shensi. Babaz lanceolatus 
is common on the highest wooded hills of Mu-p‘in, 
Ssich‘uan, and is rare in southern Shensi. It 
has been taken once near Foochow. Trochalo- 
pteron taivgnum is only found in Formosa, 
where it is very wide-spread, in mountains 
and plains alike. Dryonastes chinensis, the Black- 
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throated Laughing-Thrush, seems to be confined 
to the borders of Tonkin and China. D. perspicit- 
latus is a large species found in S. China and S. 


_ Shensi, mostly in cultivated land near human 


' from Tibet and Kokonor. 


habitations. D. poectlorhyncha belongs to Formosa. 
D. sannio, the White-browed Laughing-Thrush, 
is widely spread in the southern provinces, especi- 
ally to the west. D. castonotis, Garrulax monachus, 
G. semitorquata, and G..schmackeri are only found 
in Hainan, where they are resident. G. albigularis, 
the White-throated Laughing-Thrush, occurs in 
the wooded mountains which separate Ssaich‘uan 
G.ruficeps is a variety 
of the last-named species, found in Formosa. G. 
picticollis was discovered by Swinnog in Chekiang 
and is found from Fukien to South Anhui. 
Cinclosoma lunulatum was discovered by Davip 
in W. Ssaich‘uan; it has since been found in Mu- 
p‘in, W. Kokonor and even S. Shensi. C. maximum 
is a large bird, found only. within narrow 


limits, in the highest forests of Mu-p‘in at 
10,000 feet altitude. C. arthemisiae is similar 
to the last in habitat and habits. A fourth 


bird of this genus from Yunnan is Janthocincla 
bieti. J. cinereitceps occurs from Fukien to S. 
Anhui. Dryonastes berthemyi is found in the 
wooded hills of W. Fukien. Trochalopteron 
formosum lives in the highest forests of W. 
Ssich‘uan, only descending when obliged to by 
the snow. 7’. canorum is very abundant in the 
southern provinces, but its northern limit is South 
Shensi. It is a favourite cagebird among the 
Chinese, not only for its song, which they consider 
better than that of any other native bird, but also 
because it is combative and can be used as a fight- 
ing bird. 7’. milnt is found in the mountains of 
W. Fukien, and 7’. blythii on the western frontiers 
of Sstch‘uan; it is fairly common at Mu-p‘in and 
in western Kokonor. 7’. ellioti also belongs to the 
same district, but is found also in N. Ssich‘uan, in 
Shensi and in Kansu. 7’. morrisonianum is 
peculiar to Formosa. , 
Davip et Oustatet: Les Oiseaux de la Chine. 


CREEK POINT, a name found on earlier 
charts for what is now called Chinwangtao Bluff. 


CREEPERS (birds). See Certhiidae. 


CREMATION is the most general method of 
disposing of the corpses of Buddhist monks in 
China. At one time even Buddhist laity were 
cremated, but in 1370 an Imperial decree was issued 
forbidding it. The corpse is arranged in a sitting 
posture, clothed in an outer garment of crimson, 
and placed in a square chest. Nearly every large 
monastery possesses a crematorium, a circular or 
many-sided chamber about seven feet high. Sandal- 
wood is the fuel supposed to be used. Cremation 
takes from six to twelve hours. The ashes are 
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then stored for a time in a red bag or in an urn, 
but are eventually thrown ito a pit beneath an 


@ bd 1%. 


Mantza 


Cremution 


% { 


“Allmingling Pageda’’ 


alyo opractised by = the aboriginen 
Sauch oan. 

The practice is ewentially Buddhist an origin 
and was frequent in the Yuan dynasty ; indeed, the 
evpregsion ‘they burn their dead’ is very common 
in Manteo Poto’s account of his travels, It 


never have been accepted among the masses, but 


may 


the practice has been much more commen in 
Chekiang, Kiangsuoand Fukien than is generally 
admitted. 

Yerrs : Votes on the Disposal of Buddhist Dead 


m China, Journal, R.AS., wol. xlii; De Groot : 
The Reliquons System of China, vol. ini, p. 1391. 


CRICKET FIGHTING, ‘Two well selected 
erickets are put into a pan and teased with straws 
till they fall to furious fighting, which lasts till one 
is dead or disabled. It is an occasion for betting 
and is chiefly seen in the south. 


CROSSOPTILON, the Eared Pheasant. 


Uheasants. ° 
CROWS. 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN MIS- 
SION, (American). This Mission had its home 
headquarters in St. Louis, Mo. and entered China 
in 1897 in the persons of Rev. T. J. Preston and 
Dr. and Mrs. O. T. Locan, who opened work in 
Ch‘angté ¥% 9, in Hunan, in 1899. In 1902, the 
first converts were received, and in 1903 a hospital 
and a girls’ day-school were opened. In 1906, the 
the home church united with the Presbyterian 
Church (North), and thenceforward the C.P. 
Mission became part of the sister society, the 
workers, converts, and plant being transferred to it. 


CUMQUATS. See Oranges. 


CUMSHAW, a present, sometimes used for 

bucksheesh.’ It is derived from AX iM| ‘ grateful 

thanks,’ pronounced Adm sia in the Amoy dialect 
and A’@m sau in Cantonese. 


CURLEWS. See Limicolae. 
CUSTOMS. See Maritime Customs. 


CUTTLE FISH, at f¥, ch‘én yii, etc., Sepia 
officinclis, an important article of trade in Ningpo, 
the fishery being in the shallow and muddy waters 
of the Chusan Archipelago. The black fluid which 
the fish secretes and ejects at will is wasted by the 
Chinese. It was formerly. supposed to be the 
material used in the manufacture of Indian or 
Chinese ink; but this is an error. The cuttle-fish 
bone, used formerly as pounce in Europe, is in 
China used as medicine. 

Bowra : Customs Report, Ningpo, 1868. 
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CYCLE OF ANIMALS 


CYCLE Wl ¥-, chia ecu. 


isa perv Of OO years, cach year being dieting wimt- 


The Chinese oyele 
| by o tatie of two ohatattere ‘The characters 
are taken, one fram the Ten heavenly home, R | 
the other trem the ‘lI welwe earthly branches w 
thie 


The ten stems in order and tweite binned 


in oder are given below. The firet tiem with 
the fret branch i Tl -§ chia tau, tie fleet year 
of the eyele. ‘Tae sewond stem with the seeond 


branch yivea the name of the nerond year, ich'ou 
@m@ IL, and #6 om bo the tent) tenth 
The éleventh branch is then joined with 


them and 
branch, 
the first stem, the twollth with tie meoond stam, 
and #6 On. 
way, after which chia-¢z@ comes again and a new 
eyele begins. The prewent eycle wegen in 1824, 
and the year 1917 is therefore J F ¢ing-esé, being 
the 54th year in what is sometimes called the 7th 
cycle. 

The system is attributed to Heranc-T1, 


Sixty years can be numbered in this 


mal 


| B.C., but it is certain that before the Han dynasty, 


———4 


y.c. 206, there is no evidence of the stems and 
branches being used to mark years but only days 
and houra, etc. 

The cyclical signs play an important part ia 
divination, the twelve branches also mark the 
twelve (Chinese) hours ch‘én Beof the day and tho 
twelve points of the compass; and stem and bran- 
ches are used in many other ways. (See Gixes’ 
Dictionary, Tables Vd, Ve.). 

Buddhism has invented twelve spirits as culers 
of the cycle,—the twelve Yuan chia 7c Wl or Vue 
ch‘én 56 &&. Their names and pictures may be seen 
in Dore’s book, Recherches sur Jes Superetitwns. 


Stems. Branches. 
Ff chia Ff tza 
a i 3 ch‘ou 
wi ping i yin 
y ting 5) mao 
ye wu fe ch'éa 
a chi B sa 
Be kéeng &- wu 
3 hsin x wel 
F jén r1 shén 
x kuei fg yu 
pe hsa 
HR hai 


CYCLE OF TWELVE ANIMALS. The 
twelve Branches (7.v.) have twelve animals as- 
sociated with them, and these are used to mark 
the years of a cycle. Thus it is commun ior a 
Chinese to give his age by stating the animal 
belonging to his birth-year. The twelve in order 
are Rat, Ox, Tiger, Hare, Dragon, Snake, Horee, 
Sheep, Monkey, Fowl, Dog, Pig. The system is 


- found in other lands besides China, thought with 


variations in the list of animals. 
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‘DAIREN 


The use of this cycle may be traced in Chinese 
literature as far back as the first century of our 
era. According to CHAVANNES’ researches the 
invention is due to Turkic tribes and was introduced 
into China by the Hsiung nu who occupied N.E. 
Shansi; further, the system was carried into Egypt 
and modified when the country became a Roman 
province. Haevy contends that the cycle has an 
Egyptian origin; thac by the Christians the names 
of the twelve sacred animals were then used as 


DAIREN, the Japanese form of the Chinese 
Ta-lien > # and the same as the Russian Dalny ; 
a port in the south of the Liao-tung peninsula, in 
lat. 30°.55' 44° N. and long. 122° 37’ 7 E. Butt 
the Chinese village of Ta-lien is 7 miles away on 
the opposite side of the bay. 

The place was only a small village when the 
Russians leased it from China in 1898, but in a 
few years it was converted into a fine town. The 
Japanese took possession at the beginning of the 
war of 1904, and have continued to improve the 
place. The harbour works are on an extensive 
scale and include some thirteen thousand feet of 
breakwaters. The town is lighted by electricity 
and has an electric tramway system; there are 


large railway works and an important cement | 
| Dolon nor. 


factory near the town; many bean mills with and 
without modern machinery, a government. labora- 
tory and agricultural experiment station, a dock, 
and other establishments. The trade is increasing 
rapidly, and great hopes are entertained for the 
future of the port. It is the terminus of the South 
Manchurian Railway connected with the Trans- 
Siberian line. The population is 40,860. 

It was made a free port in 1906, and has a 
Chinese Customs House for goods crossing the 
boundary of the leased territory. 

1915 1916 
27,615,276 35,954,742 
7,533,246 9,113,801 
48,885,640 54,708,247 
Total Hk:Tls. 83,834,162 99,776,790 


DALAI LAMA, termed in Chinese @@) XK(@G 
chin kang ta e«hih, The Diamond Great Teacher, the 
chief lama of Tibetan Buddhism and the temporal 
ruler of Tibet. Dalai or Tale is Mongolian for ‘the 
ocean.’ and is sometimes translated ‘the All-embrac- 
ing.” The title was first given.in 1576 by ALTAN 
Khan, Prince of Tumed, to the chief lama of Lhasa, 
who came to him in the Ordos. It was also applied 


Net Foreign Imports 
Net Chinese _,, 
Exnorts 
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symbols of the twelve apostles ; and that the system 
was carried to Turkic tribes by Coptic missionaries. 
This hypothesis seems destroyed by the exist- 
ence of the cycle in China in the first century. 
There is a mass of writing on the subject, a list of 
the most important references being given in 
CHAVANNES’ paper named below. | 
CHAVANNES : Le Cycle Turc des douze Animauz, 
in T‘oung-pao, 1905; Hatevy : Nouvelles Consider- 
ations sur le Cycle Ture des Animauz, ibid. 


D 


retrospectively to the four preceding Grand Lamas 
of the Gélupta sect (the Yellow clergy); and it is 
thus said sometimes that it originated with the 
founder of the sect, TsoncK’apa, about 1400. The 
present Dalai Lama is the 13th, The re-incarnation 
of lamas is an early belief, mentioned in the 13th 
century by Rusruck. ' Each Dalai Lama is supposed 
to be a re-incarnation of AvaLoxitTa. ‘The visit of 
the Dalai Lama to Peking in 1908 is fully described 
by RockHILL. _ 

RockHiLt : Dalai Lamas of Lhasa, T‘oung Pao, 
vol. xi, 1910; WappeLtL : The Buddhism of Tibet; 
GFRENARD : T'ibet. 


DALAI NOR, a lake in Mongolia, near the 
border of Manchuria, one hundred miles north of 
Its circumference is about forty miles, 
and it lies at 4,200 feet above sea-level, Prsevat- 
SKY gives a list of the numerous birds he found 
on the lake. PrsEvaLsky : Mongolia. 


DALNY. See Dairen. 


DANES’ ISLAND (and French Island), in the 
Chu Chiang Delta, some ten miles below Canton. 
According to Hunter, the names were given 
because Danes and French had in early times the 
privilege of occupying storehouses there while they 
overhauled their ships after their long voyages. 
He speaks of tombstones to be seen on the islands 
in his day. 

Another account is that they were so called 
because the one was the burial place for the Danes 
and the other for the French, English, Swedes and 
Dutch. 

After the killing of an English sailor by French 
sailors about 1754, the two islands were appointed 
as places of recreation for foreigners, in order to 
lessen the number of quarrels and disturbances. 

Finally, according to BreTSCHNEIDER, the name 
Dane’s Island properly belongs to the island called 
by foreigners Whampoa; while the real Whampoa 
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ia an island on the opposite sido of the river. 
Thus Danes’ Island was the anchorage for foreign 
ships for 150 years, but under a wrong name ' 


Hounren: The Fun Kwae wn Canton; Cnienan 


Rerostiony: vol. 1, p. 222; Birerveuserom . 
History of Mure pean Betanivenl LDemcoverien om 
China, p. 6383. 


DANISH LUTHERAN MISSION. 

Headquartera ;—-Copenhagen. 

Works in Manchuria :~(a) in Livetung Penin 
ceeded in 1895 by the Scotch and Irish 

Presbyterians, (b) in the western half of Hei-lung- 

chiang Province, and (ce) in Harbin. 

The first missionaries of the Society arrived in 
China in 1893, and Manchuria was chosen as their 
field. 
opened in 1896, Siu-Yen qh in 1898, and Féng- 
huang ch‘éng MBL in 1899. During the Boxer 
troubles missionary work was prohibited at Port 
Arthur, and the three other stations were wrecked. 
After 18 months these latter were re-opened and 
in 1902 Antung 4 J was added. The Russo. 
Japanese war again checked the work, but in 1906, 
normal conditions returned, the prohibition . at 
Port Arthur was removed with the departure of 
the Russians, and K‘uan-tien ¥{ fg was occupied. 
In 1911, the province of Hei-lung chiang was 
entered, a station being opened at Sui-hua fu 
#2 (cb jf ; and Harbin was entered in 1912. 

This mission specializes in evangelistic work, 
and has not developed much educational or medical 
activity, but it has since 1912 been represented on 
the teaching staffs of the Union Arts and Medical 
Colleges at Mukden, which it shares with the Irish 
Presbyterian and United Free Church of Scotland 


sula, 


Missions. Statistics, 1916 :— ‘ 
Foreign workers 47 
Chinese assistants ... . 109° 
Communicants 764 (1915) 


D’ANVILLE, JEAN BAPTISTE BOURGI- 
GNON, ‘“‘ first Geographer of the King,’’ was 
born in Paris, July 11, 1697, and died on January 
28, 1782. He prepared for Du Hatpe al] the maps 
for the Jesuit’s great work. Some were reduced 
from the maps made by the Jesuit Fathers in 
China for K‘anc Hsr; but a great deal of original 
work was added by D’ANVILLE, and some maps were 
entirely designed by him. They were also thrice 
published as an Atlas, once to accompany the 
edition of Du Hatpe printed in Holland in 1736, 
once in Paris, chez Drezaucne, without date, and 
again to accompany the Abtreée GrosieR’s Descript- 
ion, in 1788. 

The original maps are preserved in the Nation- 
al Library in Paris. 

Corpier : Du Halde et d’Anville, in Recueil 
de Mémoires Orientaux, 1905. 


Port Arthur and Taku shan A Ry were 
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DATES (frit). * Red dunes ' 
' Hiack daten 
wows (yp), The export of black aad ped dates 
in 1016 wae Tle 24,1245 


hang ledou ere 
Jujube (y.v.) 5 


hei thas are VPereim- 


DATES 


(im tine) There ate 


iw. Ware on 
(hina t record a date, first the method of the 
(ycle (q.0), the year 1990, for example, beng 
known we the A ny (eu your fee F . The Rhy ele tna 
has the disadvantage that the Adng tia con bvmat 


further 
indication is therefore required aa to the partuenlar 


on 1s repeated every mety yeare, nuthe 
cycle. 

The other method is by the reign title, nien 
ho (q.v.), of the emperor, with a number; for 
instance, K‘anc Hi, 20th year, means the 2th 
year of the reign of the second ruler of the Ch’ ing 
or Manchu dynasty, who ruled under the nien-haw 
K‘ano Hst. 


DAVID, ARMAND, Abbé, a Lazarist mission 
ary and a noted naturalist. He was born in France 
near Bayonne in 1826 and died in Paris in 1900. 
He entered tie Congregation of the Mission in 
1848 and devoted ten years to study. On arriving 
in China in 1862 he was set apart at the request 
of the French government for research work in 
Natural History, the expense of his journeys being 
provided by the government. Having first explored 
the neighbourhood of Peking he went into Southern 
Mongolia for seven or eight months in 1866. A 
second journey took him through central China and 
eastern Tibet in 1868-70. After a short visit to 
Europe he made his third and last journey, 1872-74, 
going over a great extent of China Proper. His 
health was then so bad as a result of his arduous 
work that it was necessary for him to return finally 
to Europe. 

His discoveries were many, both zoological and 
botanical, and there are many species called by 
his name. The Elaphure will always be the most 
striking if not most important of his discoveries, 
in view of the swift extinction of the species. Of 
plants he estimated that he had collected about 
3.000 species, but not all of these reached Europe. 

He made a Natural History Museum at the Pei 
T‘ang in Peking, which was pf great service in 
breaking down the prejudice of the officials, who 
frequently visited it. The princesses from the 
palace were also frequent visitors, and it is said that 
the Empress-dowager herself went there incognito. 
When the Pei T‘ang was removed the Empress- 
dowager desired that the Museum should be leit, 
and it was presented to her and used in the 
education of Kuane Hsu. 

On his return to Paris he created another 
museum of Natural History at St. Lazare for 
the use of young missionaries. 
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A good account of his life and labours is to be 
found in a series of articles which he contributed 
to the periodical Les Missions Catholiques, and a 
first-rate résumé of his journeys and their résults— 
especially botanical—is given by BReTSCHNEIDER. 

Corprer: J vuny-pao, 1901; Les Myussions 
CATHOLIQUES, 1888: De quelques services rendus, 
etc.; Bretscnnewer : History of European Botani- 
cal Discoveries in China, vol. ii. 

DAVID’S DEER. See Llaphure. 

DAVIS, JOHN FRANCIS, was born in 
Lendon in 1795 and died on November 14, 1890. 


In his youth he had served on the staff of Lord 


AMHERST’S Mission to China. He spent the best 
part of his life in the service of the East India 
Company, was a member of its Select Committee at 
Macao and Hongkong, and retired in 1835 as a 
Chief Superintendent of Trade. On Sir Henry 
Pottincea leaving China Davis was appointed 
Superintendent of Trade under the Foreign Office, 
and Governor and Commander-in-Chief at Hong- 
kong under the Colonial Office. He was a scholar 
end a philanthropist, but he does not seem to 
have given much satisfacticn to Hongkong as 
a diplomatist. and governor, and when he left 
Hongkong in March, 1848 there was no public 
farewell or banquet; the leading paper of the 
Cclony stated that he vas ‘unpopular from his 
official acts and unfit for « Colonial Government 
by his personal demeanour and disposition.’ He 
had been made a baronet in 1845. 

His chief works are Poeseos Sinensis Comment- 
arti, On the Poetry of the Chinese, London, 1829; 
Han Koony tsew, or the Sorrows of Ilan, London 
1829; San-yu-low, or the three Dedicated Rooms 
‘ Canton, 1815; Chinese Novels, translated 
from the orizinals. London, 1822; The 
Fortunate Union, a Romance translated from the 
Chinese original, London, 1829; Hten-Wun-Shoo, 
Chinese Moral Mazims, London, 1828; 
Lhe Chinese, a general Description of the Empire 
of China and its Inhabitants. London, 
1836. The last-named work has been often reprint- 
ed, and has been translated into French, German, 
Dutch and Italian. 

Erret : Lurope in China; T'oune Pao, vol. iii, 
1892, p. 5385. 

DEAF, SCHOC:S FOR CHINESE. It is 
estimated that there are 400,000 deaf-mutes in 
China. ‘Three schools have been opened by Pro- 
testarit Miesionaries. 1. The earliest of these, for 
deaf boys, was started privately at Téng-chou fu 
in Shantung in 1887 by Mrs. C. R. Mitts of the 
A.P.M., who had been engaged in aimilar work in 
the U.S.A. The school was removed to Chefoo 
in 1998 after Dr. Mitts’ death, and was given the 
name of The Cartes Rocer Mitts Memorial 
School. A department for girls was added in 1907. 
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In 1910, the work, till then entirely supported by 
voluntary gifts, became a part of the regular work 
of the Presbyterian Mission (North). 

One of the special aims of the school is to train 
teachers who, under Chinese control and support, 
can extend the work. 

In 1917, there were twenty-two boys -and 
twenty-two girls in attendance, with six teachers, 
three men and three women. Two foreign lady 
workers, one of them being Mrs. MIs, are 
provided by the Mission. 

2. A small school was opened in Hangchow in 
February, 1914, by a Chinese Christian who had 
studied the methods in the Chefoo school, being 
drawn to do so through an elder brother, a deat 
lad, having been taught there. 

5. A class for deaf girls, in connection with 
the Girls’ School of the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission at Kut‘ien near Foochow, is taught by a 
Chinese lady trained in Chefoo. 

At Nan T‘ung-chou jf ii #4, in Kiangsu, 
a school has been opened for the deaf by Cuanc 
Cuien, late Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, 
as part of a large philanthropic scheme for benefit- 
ting his native district. The teacher is also from 
the Chefvoo Normal Class. 

DE ANDRADE;; two Portuguese brothers of 
this name opened the chapter of intercourse 
between China and Portugal. The one, FERNAO 
Perez, reached Shangch‘uan (St. John’s) in 1517, 
with four Portuguese and four Malay ships. He 
had on board THomé Prres, sent by the governor 
of Goa as envoy to the Chinese emperor. Behaving 
in a conciliatory manner he was permitted to take 
two ships up to Canton. The next year, however, 
his brother Stmon arrived with one ship and three 
junks, and behaved so badly that the Chinese were 
forced to drive both the brothers from the coast, 
while Pires suffered imprisonment and perhaps 
death. See Portuguese Relations, Lires. 

DEATH-BLOW TO CORRUPT DOCTRINES. 
A vile Chinese book issued about 1860 and circulated 
by magistrates in Shantung,. charging all manner 
of most repulsive obscenities on the teachers of 
Christianity. It was translated into English under 
the above title by Drs. Nevius, MaTeerR and 
HarTWELL, in order that foreign public opinion 
might be stirred and the book suppressed. 

The authur was said to be T‘anc Tza-SHENG, 
Fantai of Hupei, who distributed it gratis to 
officials in 1862. 

DECORATIONS, ORDERS, etc., % sf) #hany 
kung. Under the Empire the chief distinction for 
merit was what foreigners generally call The Yellow 
Riding Jacket, ® HB Wt huang ma kua, or Ff 
hsing kua, The Travelling Jacket, the most coveted 
reward for military service. It was given to Goapon 
and to Grquex. A similar high distinction was The 
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Jacket with Sable Tails @ Ag @1 ih fer eu trae hun 
There was alxo the privilege of umnog Purple reins 
$i 48 Cou chiang, or Yellow Reina Mi huony chion4 
Such reins were properly used by princes, buat the 
honour wan bestowed on distinguished officials. 

Another distinction of practical value to aged 
Officials in frequent attendances at Court wan the 
privilege of useing a horse or a sedan chair within 
tlie limita of the Imperial city. 

The decoration of the Feather or Plume $f) th 
ling echih, the for 
service, had two divisions, the Peacock Feather 
ILM Aouny chiueh ling again divided into three 
classes, and the Blue Feather 4) lan ling, colle 
quially known as the Crow Se BE GN) dire 
Awa ling, 


principal distinction publi 


Feather 


of the 
word 


Another distinetion was the hestowal 
title Pa-t'u-lu, representing the 
but’uru (brave); this was only given for active 
service in war, was accompanied by a laudatory 
epithet, and carried with it the right to the Peacock 
Feather. At least one European, Ceneral W. 
Mesny, has received this honour. As to orders 
similar to European, the Empire till its last year 


Manchu 


only had the Order of the Double Dragon 8 hr RH. — 


shuany lung pao hsing, which was instituted in 
1881, for the decoration originally of Ministers of 
Foreign Powers at Peking. Later it was given to 
other foreigners also, and wads then arranged in 
five divisions, and the divisions in‘classes. After 
1908 the Order was also given to Chinese officials. 

On March 20, 1911, the Imperial sanction was 
given to an elaborate system of decorations [Rh Ei 
hsiin chang, including red, blue, black, and yellow 
dragons, but the dynasty fell that year. 

According to the present Republican, system, of 
Civil orders there are now ten, the first being the 
Grand Cordon, which is reserYed for rulers of 
countries. Then follow nine grades of the Chia Huo 
SX which is awkwardly translated in English 
‘Excellent Crop,’ or more pleasantly in French as 
‘Epi d’Or.” The insignia of the order is a grain- 
ear, as seen on the copper coinage; it varies in size 
with the grade; the colours attached also vary, as 
follows :— 

Ist. class—Yellow with red border. 
2nd class—Yellow with white border. 
Srd class—Red with white border. 
4th class—Red with white border. 
Sth class—Red with white border. 
6th class—Blue with red border. 
7th class--Blue with red border. 

8th class—White with red border. 
9th class—Black with white border. 

A sash also belcngs to the higher grades. 

Military (or naval) honours are of the two 
kinds: the order of The White Eagle, and the 
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DEFENCE CREEK. In 15), 


was threatened by the ‘T'ai.P"ing rebele, a mawn 


ats 


Serpe retaliine 1 fois 


when Shanwhal 


meeting of foreign residents waa held on April 12, 
with the Brituweh Comul, Mr. Rurnikvisep ALoooK. 
in the chair. On the suggestion of A. G. Darras, 
it was decided to dig a trench and make a paved 
ruad to the west of the English Settlement, where 
there was already a ditch; with the Hoang pu on 
the east, the Yang-king-pang to the south, and 
the to the north, the settlermernt 
would then be defended on al] four sides. The 
trench was dug, and for sixty years was known 
as Defence Creek. It was culverted in 1915-16. 
Its position was on the western side of Thibet 
Road, etc. 


Soochow Creek 


Papers respeeting the Civil War om hema, 
presented to the House of Lords, 1653; yy 9-15 
Morsi : /uternetional Relations of the Chinese 
Empire. 


DE HARLEZ, CHARLES-JOSEPH, (Megr.) 
was born at Liége tn 1832 and died in 1899. He 
became a priest and after occupying other posts 
was made Professor of Oriental Languages in 
Louvain University, teaching Sanscrit, Zend, 
(‘hinese, Manchu, etc. In his last years he devoted 
himself to Chinese and Manchu only. He was a 
voluminous writer. See Corpter’s Bibliotheca 
Sinica for his works. 


DELEGATES’ VERSION. A translation of 
the New Testament into Chanese book language, 
finished in 1850. The Delegates were Messrs. 
MepuurstT, Muirne. Strronacn, BripemMan and 
Bishep Boone, appointed by the several Missionary 
Socicties. The delegates also proceeded to translaie 
the Old Testament, but a division soon took place 
among them. The more active members of the 
former committee continued their work in the same 
stvle and completed the translation in 1853; but 
it is not strictly correct to call this the Delegates’ 
version. See Brdle. 

Curnese Recorper I, p. 148; III, p. 19. 
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DE MAILLA, JOSEPH ANNE MARIE DE 
MOYRIAC, a French Jesuit missionary, born in 
Isére, December 15, 1669, arrived in China 1700, 
and died at Peking on June 28, 1748. He had a 
deep knowledge of the Chinese and Manchu 
languages and translated the main substance of 
the T’ung Chien Kany Mu into French, probably 
using both the original and the Manchu version. 
His translation was published by Abbé GrRosiER 
in 1777 in thirteen quarto volumes under the title 
Histoire Générale de la Chine. 

DEMONIFUGES je #f pi Asteh. These are 
very numerous : cash from the mouth of the dead ; 
the impress of a mandarin’s seal; willow branches ; 
the imperial calendar, are all supposed to ward off 
evil if carried on the person or kept in a room, etc. 

Dore : Recherches sur les Superstitions, p. 348. 


DENGUE, an Indian name for a particular 
kind of fever, called by foreign physicians in China 
A HHP HE chieh tung 76 chéng. 


DENNYS, NICHOLAS BELFIELD, occupied 
various positions in the Far East—in the Navy, 
the Consular Service, etc. He was proprietor and 
editor of the China Mail and first editor of The 
China Review. He wrote Folklore of China and 
(with W. F. Mayers and C. Kine) The Treaty 
Ports of China and Japan.. His Handbook of the 
Canton Vernacular was widely used; and when 
living in Malaya he produced some works on those 
lands. 

He arrived in China in 1863, and died in 
Hongkong in 1900. 


D‘ENTRECOLLES, FRANCIS XAVIER, a 
French Jesuit missionary, noted as the writer of 
two letters descriptive of the manufacture of 
porcelain at Ching-té chén, or, as he writes it, 
Kim te tchim. The letters are dated 1712 and 
1722, and were printed in the Lettres Edifiantes et 
Curieuses; they may, however, be more easily 
read elsewhere: they are given, for example, in 
Buswert’s Description of Chinese Pottery and 
Porcelain, 


DE RADA, MARTIN, also called Martin DE 
HerraDa, an Augustinian missionary, a native of 
Pampeluna in Navarre. With several other mis- 
sionaries he was sent from Mexico with the 
expedition for the conquest of the Philippines, and 
arrived there in 1565. In 1574 Luzon was attacked 
by a Chinese pirate, but the Spaniards defeated him. 
This good deed led to a conference between the 
Spanish Governor and the Chinese commander who 
had been in pursuit of the pirate, and it was agreed 
that a mission should be sent into Fukien. De Rapa 
and Friar Geronimo Marin were chosen. De Rapa 


had already felt such an enthusiastic desire to | 


evangelize China that he had proposed to some 
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a slave. The mission landed at Kanhai on July 6, 
1575, went to Chin-chou and to Fuchow and re-em. 
barked at their port of arrival on September 14, 
1575. They were thus less than three months in 
the country, according to the account given by 
Magor in his introduction to the Hakluyt Society’s 
re-issue of Menpoza’s History. In other works it is 
stated that pe Rapa spent three years in China and 
was then beaten and driven out. Favier in his 
Pcking, and the Bulletin Catholique de Pékin both 
tell the story so, but give no authorities. Accord- 
ing to Masor the mission was wrecked on its way 
back, and rescued by a Spanish ship. Ds Rapa 
died at Manila in 1577. 

His narrative of the visit to China was carried 
home to Paitrp II by the Friar Maztn who had 
been his companion, and the result was the embassy 
in which Menpoza took part. The embassy, like 
DE Rapa’s mission, was a failure; but it led to 
Manvoza’s collecting pe Rapa’s ‘narrative and 
others, and from them making up his History of 
China. 

Menpoza: History of China; Maison: Men- 
doza’s History of China, Introduction, Hakluyt 
Society, 1853; Favier: Péking, c. vi; Le Bulletin 
Catholique de Pékin, 1915, p. 198. 


DESGODINS, AUGUSTE, of the Société des 
Missions étrangéres de Paris, was born in France 
in 1826 and died near Darjiling in 1913. -He 
started for Tibet in 1855, but got shut up in Agra 
in the Mutiny. Failing to enter Tibet from India 
he settled in W. Ssich‘uan. His writings, nearly 
all on Tibetan subjects, include a Tibetan-French 
Dictionary. A list of them is given in the 7‘oung 
Pao, 1913, p. 783. 


DES VEUX, GEORGE WILLIAM, Sir, was 
born in 1834. After occupying various posts in the 
West Indies and elsewhere, he was appointed 
Governor of Hongkong in October, 1887. He 
resigned and retired on May 7, 1891, and died 
December 15, 1909. He became C.M.G. in 1877, 
K.C.M.G. in 1883 and G.C.M.G. in 1893. He 
published My Colonial Service, etc., (1903). 


DEVA #98, a general term for all the gods 
of Brahminism and all beings who dwell in the 
six Déva lokas : they are subject to metempsychosis. 


DEVERIA, GABRIEL, was born in 1844 in 
France. He went to China as student-interpreter 
in 1860, and after filling several posts returned to 
France in 1876. In 1882 he was made secretary- 
interpreter in Chinese in Paris, and in 1889 became 
Professor in the Ecole des Langues Orientales 
Vivantes. He had been promoted Consul-General 
in 1888 and made officer of the Legion of Honour 
in 1896. He died in 1899. A list of his many 


Chinese merchants to be carried back by them as | writings is given in the 7‘oung-pao, 1899. 
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DIAGRAMS, EIGHT. See /’a kua 


DIALECTS. Mandarin or Auwen hua wm the 
spoken language Of about twothirds of Chita 
There are three forms of it, spoken typically 
in Peking, Nanking and Chéngtu. The Pekingese 
though considered by stnelogues ax a debased form 


of the language is the Court speech, used by all 
OMemls throughout China. It would. seem absurd 
to Call mandarin a dialect, since it i the tongue of 
259,000 ,0O0 people. 

South of the Yangtze basin there are cight 
well-defined dialects. Of these the Canton speech 
is one of the most important. It is much nearer to 
early Chinese speech than mandarin is. It is very 
regular, and easily put into character. The Amoy 
dialect, apoken by some ten millions of people, 
differs very widely from the book-language. The 
Foochow dialect has a much narrower range; the 
reading and spoken sounds approximate more closely 
than in Amoy. At Ningpo the idioms are similar 
to the mandarin, but the proportion of unwritten 


sounds is so great that no attempt has been made | 


to write the colloquial in Chinese character. The 
Shanghai dialect has also marked affinities with 


mandarin, though quite unintelligible to a native | 


of Peking. 


DIAMONDS 4 J G@ are found in Shantung 
and on the Yiinnan-Burma frontier, but just on the 
Burma side. They are not favourite gems of the 
Chinese. They are used to cut glass and to drill) 
holes in clamping and mending broken porcelain. 


DIAMOND SUTRA, THE, Chin kang, ching 


4 Ml #8, called in the original Sanskrit Prajna- 


Varamita; one of the most metaphysical of the | 


works ascribed to Gavurama, esteemed, in China 
above almost any other Sutra. It is ,.known in 
‘Tibetan, Mongol and Manchu translations. The 
first Chinese translation was made by KUMARAJIVA 
(384-417), and another is ascribed to Hstan Tsana. 

It has been translated from Sanskrit into 
English by Max Miter, and into French by 
pe Haruez; and from Chinese into English by Brat 
and by GEMMELL; and there are other European 
translations. 

Beat: Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, 1864-5; 
DE Harwez: Journal Asiatique, 1892; GEMMELL : 
The Diamond Sitra, London, 1912. 


DIAZ, EMMANUEL, (Senior); 33535 Ls ma 
no, a Jesuit Father born in Portugal in 1559.° He 
reached Macao, became Rector of the College there, 
then was sent as Visitor to Nanking, Nanch‘ang, 
and Chao-chou. In 1608 he reached Peking, and on 
his return to Macao reported so favourably on his 
conferences with Ricct, that the powers of the latter 
were confirmed:and he became independent of the 
Rector of Macao.’ Diaz then worked and bore 
persecution at Nanch‘ang; in 1609 he again became 


| 


China: 


DIVORCE 


Rector of Macao. In 1622 he was made Visitor 
of the mismen stations, and ten years later was 
appointed Father General Viewtor lor China, Japan 
He died at Macao in 16%. 

La Stele chritvenne de Si ngan fon, 


aod “DL envkon. 
Hava ; 
i, p. 55S, mote. 


DIAZ EMMANUEL KE i% Yung Mans, 2 
Jestit Father, the younger of that name, born in 
Portugal in 1574. 
(joa he taught theology for six years at Macao and 
went to (Chao ehou in 161]. He was driven thence 
by the hatred of the literati. He was then nent 
t> visit all the existing missions. After the peree. 
ction of 1616 and the consequent exile to Macao 
he was sent to Peking in 1621. Two years later 
he was made Vice-provincial of the China Miasion, 
and occupied this position and that of Visitor 
during 18 years. After labouring in many cities 
and writing many works in Chinese he died at 
Hangchow in 1659. His grave is still to be seen 
there. Havrer: La Stele chréteenne de Si-nian fou, 
ii, p. 330, note; Moure: Chinese Recorder, vol. 
xxi p. 509. 


DICAEUM, a genus of the Family Dicaeidue. 
It comprises the Flowerpeckers. D. cruentatum, 
the Scarlet-backed Flowerpecker, is found in China 
from Fukien to Yunnan. D. minullum is the 
smallest of all the birds of the Far East, and is 
only found in Hainan. D. tynipectus Hopas., 
common in South China. D.. formosum, lately 
discovered in Formosa. 


DICRURIDAE, a Family of the Order of 
Passerés, comprising the Drongos. Buchanga 
leucogenys, the White-Cheeked Drongo, is found 
at certain seasons in the central provinces, 
and twice a year may be met with in small 
numbers: in Chihli and even in Manchuria. B. 
cineracea, is found in Hainan and §S. China. B. 
atra, the Black .Drongo, occurs throughout E. 
China, is resident throughout the lower hills and 
the plains of Formosa, and in Hainan. Chibia 
hottintotta may be found in summer spread all over 
Chaptia brauniana, the Bronzed Drongo, 
in the mountains in the interior of 


Having finiehed his studies at 


resident 

Formosa. 
Davip et Ovstatet : Les Oiseaux de la Chine. 
DICTIONARIES. See Lezicography. 
DIOSPYROS. See Persimmon. 


DISTRICT MAGISTRATE, & B& Chih Asien. 
(g.v.). 

DIVORCE. The Book of Rites mentions 
seven defects for which a man may divorce his 
wife ( #i 3€) :—i. sterility of male infants; 11. adult- 
ery; ‘iii. disobedience or neglect of parents-in-law ; 
iv. a bad tongue; v. theft; vi. jealousy; vil. an 
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incurable disease. But any of these seven reasons 
ia not sufficient for divorce under three conditions ; 
1. if the wife has mourned three years for her 
father-in-law or mother-in-law; ii. if the husband, 
formerly poor, has became wealthy ; iii. if there are 
no relatives left in her father’s family to receive 
her. But these three conditions will not avail if 
the defect is adultery or neglect of parents-in-law. 

If husband and wife cannot live in harmony, 
they may agree to separate, and the wife can return 
to her father’s family, but may not marry again. 

A divorced wife may not be sold by her 
husband. A women who ‘has been divorced may 
Marry again. HOance : 


DOCTRINE OF THE MEAN, THE, th Jf, 
the third of the Four Books. The English name 
is Leccr’s; the title has also been translated The 
Middle Way, Ulnvarinble Milieu, The Universal 
Order, ete. 

It is Book 31 in the Zi Chi, but it was also 
studied as a separate work at least as early as the 
beginning of the fifth century, a.p. It is generally 
accepted as the work of K‘une Cur commonly 
called Tz6 Ssé F- 8, grandson of Conrucius. See 
Classics. Lecce : Chinese Classics, vol. i, p. 55. 


Le Mariaye chinors. 


DOGSKINS are made up into rugs for sleeping 
mats and clothing. The hair is long and thick and 
of all colours, from a rich black through all shades 
and combinations of brown, yellow and grey to 
pure white. The last are the finest. There are thou- 
sands of deg farms dotted over S.W. Manchuria and 
FE. Mongolia, where from twenty to some hundreds 
of dogs are reared annually as a source of wealth; 
e.y., a bride will have as her dowry a number of 
dogs in proportion to her father’s means. Nowhere 
else in the world are found such splendid dogskins 
for size, length of hair and quality, as the extreme 
cold develops there. A full sized robe is 80° by 
68°’, taken from eight dogs. The dogs are cruelly 
strangled when eight months old, in midwinter, the 
coats being then at their best. 


was Tls. 690,940. Customs Reports. 


in China, one from the Tibet-Kansu 
boriderland, the other from the Manchurian forests ; 
they are gradually getting scarcer. They are closely 
related to the Red dog of the Deccan. It is said 
they work together in packs of from forty to a 
hundred, killing out the deer. 

Sowersyr : Journal, VC .BR.AS., vol. xlvin. 


varieties 


DOLON NOR, Mongolian for seven lakes, a 
town in Mongolia on the road from Peking to Jehol 
by the Ku pei k‘ou (pass) ; it is 150 miles north-east 
of Kalgan, Chang-chia k‘ou. The Chinese name for 
the p.ace is Lama miao. There are about 20,000 
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inhabitants, mostly Chinese. The lakes from which 
the place got its Mongol name are now dry. 
MacarRTtNEY’S embassy was taken to Jehol by 
this route. PRIEVALSKY : Mongolia. 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
U.S.A. (American Church Mission). 
Headquarters :—New York. 
Kntered China, 1835. 
Works in Anhui, Hunan, Hupei, Kiangsi and 


_ Kiangsu. 


The field consists of three missionary dioceses, 
Shanghai, Anking, and Hankow. 

The first missionaries of the Society in China 
were the Revs. Henry Lockwoop and F. R. 
Hanson, who reached Canton in 1835. As there 
was little hope of doing effective work there, they 


_ left almost at once to work among the Chinese 
_ in Batavia. 


The early years were full of disasters. Mr. 
J.ockwoop’s wife, a daughter of Dr. Mepnuurst 
(y.v.), died in a few months. Mr. Hanson with- 


' drew through ill-health in 1838, Mr. Locxwoop 


_ recuperate. 


following him in the next year; and the Rev. 
W. J. Boone, M.D. and his wife, who had reached 
Batavia in 1837, were left alone. In 1840, the 
Poonges both broke down, and went to Macao to 
They never returned to Batavia, for 


' the Home Board pressed for the removal of the 


_ appeal for more workers. 


Mission to the mainland of China, and Dr. Boonr 
chose Amoy as his future residence, partly for 
climatic reasons and partly because he had learned 
the dialect. 

Mrs. Boone died early in their stay at Amoy, 
and in 1843, Dr. Boone went to the U.S.A. to 
He returned with a 


_ party of nine, and Janded in Shanghai in’ 1845, it 


having been decided to begin work in the Yangtze 
Valley with Shanghai as a base, rather than to 
return to Amoy. This date, therefore, is regarded 


' as the time when the Mission in China began its 


The export in 1916 © 


work as at present constituted. 
Diocese of Shanghai.—Dr. Boone had been 


_ consecrated Missionary Bishop to China while on 
DOG, WILD; Canis alpinus; there are two | 


furlough, and took up his residence in Shanghai 
with his party. The first convert was baptized in 
1846, an Amoy man, who had been with Dr. Boone 
to the United States ; and in the same year a boys’ 
school was opened, the humble beginning from 
which have sprung St. Jonn’s University at Shang- 
hai, and Boone University at Wuchang. Edu- 
cational work for girls was begun in 1851 by a Miss 
Jones, and the well-known Miss Lypia Fay. 
Translation of Scriptures, Catechism, etc., 
followed, and missionary excursions into the country 


_ were frequent in spite of official restrictions on 


travel, and some tentative medical work ‘was 


started. 
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In the moantime, great trials fell upon the 
personnel; there were a number of deathe, and 
some retired through broken health, 
Chefoo, where the Bishop had tried to plant a 
station, one worker vuffered martyrdom at the 
hands of a mob in 1861. In consequence of there 
reverses, the educational and medical work had to 
be suspended, and the evangelistic staff dwindled 
to two, Mr. (afterwards Archdeacon) Tmomson, 
and Wowno, the first convert, who was ordained 
priest in 1863. The American Civil War also 
affected finances, and on the field the T‘ai P‘ing 
rebellion was a great hindrance. ‘To complete the 
disappointments, the Bishop himself died in 1864. 

For two years the Mission was without a head, 
and then from 1866 to 1877 Bishop Wi .tiams 
had the oversight both in China and Japan—an 
impossible task. 


while ain 


Bishop Wriutams’ successor in the China Field | 


was the Rev. S. I. J. Scnerescnewsky (q¢.v.), who 
had arrived in 1859, and who was consecrated 
Bishop of Mid-China in 1877. Next year he 
established St. Joun’s College at Jessfield, Shang- 
hai, with the two existing boys’ schools as a nucleus. 

Bishop ScHerescHewsky met with a sunstroke 
in August, 1881, which caused paralysis, and made 
him a cripple for the rest of his life; and when 
recovery was seen to be impossible, he resigned his 
jurisdiction in 1883, and spent his remaining years 
in translation work. He was succeeded by Bishop 
Boone’s son, the Rev. WILLIAM Jones Boone, born 
and brought up in China. During this episcopate, 
the work of the Mission was greatly extended. 
Hankow had been opened in Bishop Wrt.iams’ 
time, (see below), and the six hundred miles which 
separated it from the earlier sphere at Shanghai, 
was bridged by work at Chinkiang, (afterwards 
given up), Wuhu and Anking; and 300 miles beyond 
Hankow, Shasi was opened, as well as Ichang, 
one hundred miles further. 

Bishop Boone died at Hankow in 1891, and 
was succeeded by the Rev. F. R. Graves, who had 
arrived ten years before. 

While all these developments were taking place 
on the upper Yangtze, the work at Shanghai was 
extending in every direction. St. Joun’s College 
had added a department of English in the early 
eighties; St. Mary’s School for Girls was opened 
at Jessfield in 1881; permanent medical work was 
begun under Dr. H. W. Boones, son of the first 
bishop, and St. Luxe’s Hospital built; and there 
were other activities too numerous to mention. 

In 1902, St. Exizacern’s Hospital for Women 
and Girls was opened ; a new building in connection 
with St. Luke’s was put up in 1903; and in 1906, 
St. Joun’s was incorporated as a University. 

In 1916, the Mission reports itself as planning 
to remove St. Luxke’s to a better site, and to again 
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extend the medienl work; aleo t renmewe St 
Many 6 Hall from J ewetve)d that ot and St Jog s 
may leoth e& patie 
The work in the Shangha: dine aw highly 
centralized, fifiy-diwe of the ninety-two workers 
given in Uie Mignionary Direotory for 1916 being 


stationed on Shanghai; while the remalning thirty: 
seven are divided amony eeven stativme. Of Ubeme, 
Wusih $j, was opened in 1990. Thi centre has 
a hospital, and a fine church was consecrated there 
in 1915, 1916 
Suocvhow was oecupred in 1902; Yangehow am 1907, 
and Nanking in 1908, specially with the view of 
working among the higher classes. 

Thoceee of Hankow. 
at Wuchang. A boys’ school was opened in 1871, 
the nucleus of the present University, and some. 
what later a school for zirls, now S€. Erpa‘s. 

Medical work was begun in 1874 under Dr. 
Bunn, who was obliged to retire five years later, 
through the ill-health of Mrs. Bunn. About this 
time other workers also were compelled by sickness, 
or by the needs of the Shanghai district, to leave 
Wuchang, and for some months one man, the Rev. 
S. R. J. Hoyt, was alone, and with the help of 
two partially-trained Chinese, kept going the boys’ 
and girls’ boarding-schools, the three chapels, the 
hospital and the dispensary. 

Hankow, where the work had been super. 
intended from Wuchang, was made a central station 
in 1885, and in the same year the Divinity School 
of the Mission was transferred from Shanghai to 
Wuchang. 

In 1889, a Catechists’ Training School was 
opened in Hankow, which was to have a great 
share in the development of the mission; and very 
possibly the evangelistic work of these trained men 
was one cause of the anti-foreign outbreak in 1890-1. 


Which wan deattiyed by fire in 


In 16‘d work was begun 


| The whole of the Yangtze Valley was disturbed, 


and at Shasi-(opened 1886) the Mission property 
was burned. 

The result of the evangelistic campaign men- 
tioned above was that 379 were baptized in eleven 
months—a phenomenal figure for those days. In 
1892, a new church was opened in Hankow; 
it was the largest in Central China, and could 
accommodate fourteen hundred. An English depart- 
ment was opened in Boone School in 1892. A 
college course was added in 1902, and in 1909 the 
college became Boone University. 

The Medical work in Wuchang is reported in 
1916 as undergoing long-needed expansion,—the 
work deserving better hospitals than are at present 
in use. 

A long-required division of jurisdiction took 
place in 1901, and the field was divided into two 
dioceses, the Province of Kiangsu, with Shanghai 
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as see city being one, and the Hankow diocese 
taking the remainder. The first Bishop of the 
new diocese was Rev. J. A. INGLE, who had been 
in China 10 years. He died two years later at the 
early age of thirty-eight, and was succeeded by the 
Rev. L. H. Roots of Hankow. 


In 1909, the American Lutheran Mission in 
Hankow was handed over to the American Church, 
as the J.utherans wished to concentrate on the 
newly-opened province of Hunan. This province 
had already been occupied by the American Church 
alxvu. (hangsha becoming a permanent station in 
1902, under a native clergyman, the Rev. S. C. 
Hvanc. In the ‘rice riots’’ of 1910, the mob 
leoted the Mission preperty, but the missionaries 
were not injured. 


After the Boxer rising, Boone College was re- 
opened with 100 students. ‘‘Boong Library’’ was 


built in 1910, and a Normal School for Women was | 


begun in Hankow in 1912. 


In 1911, when Hankow was the centre of the 
Revolution and the native city was burned by 
the Northern army, many of the Christians suffered 
grievously. All the institutions in Wuchang were 
closed for several months, and other work was 
taken up. Dr. MacWittr of St. Peter’s Hospital 
was President of the Red Cross work, and even 
St. Paux’s Cathedral was turned into an auxiliary 
hospital. The missionaries cared for the sick, the 
wounded, and the homeless, and buried the dead, 
preaching the Gospel as they worked. 


Divcese of Anking.—Anking was opened as a 
station with foreigners in charge in 1896, when 
Dr. and Mrs. Merrins went there to begin medical 
work. Ten years later, St. James’ Hospital, was 
built, the finest at the time in Central China. By 
1910 the work centering round Wuhu (opened 18885), 
Anking, and Kivkiang (1901), had developed to 
such an extent, that it was decided to divide the 
Hankow district into two dioceses. The new 
diocese was to comprise Anhui, and Kiangsi north 
of 20° N. Lat. Anking was chosen as see city, 
and the Rev. D. T. Huntineton of Ichang, was 
consecrated as first Bishop. The Cathedral, the 
largest church in the China Mission, was completed 
in 1912, and very strangely, ‘‘ The great city 
temple was dismantled almost at the same time. 
The building was white-washed, and made into a 
market and most of the idols were thrown into the 
river,’’—part of the great movement against 
idolatry which was set going by the Declaration of 
Religious Liberty proclaimed at the establishment 
of the Republic. On the whole this is one of the 
most successful and encouraging Missions in China; 
and its educational work is rapidly rivalling that 
of the two older dioceses. 
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Statistics, January Ist, 1917. 
Shanghai Hankow Anking 
Diocese Diocese Diocese Total 
Foreign ordained 


workers 15 22 8 43 
- unordained =} 79 50 24 155 
workers & women 
Chinese staff ordained 21 16 10 47 
», Uunordained | 
and women including > 216 264 «389135 ~—s «615 
Teachers j 
Communicants 1,640 1,726 910 4,276 
Baptized non- 
communicants 1,733 1,971 850 4,554 


DOMINICANS, a mendicant Order of Friar 
Preachers founded in 1217. They first came to 
China in the 14th century and probably provided 
Archbishops to Kharibalig (Peking) early in the 
15th century. 

GASPARD DE LA Crorx reached China in 1556 
but stayed only one month. A _ Portuguese 
Dominican, JEAN DE LA Pré1f, was Bishop of 
Macao in 1605. Several fruitless attempts to 
evangelize China were made by Dominicans from 
the Philippines,—in 1587, 1590, 1596, 1598 and 1611. 
At Jast, in 1625, a mission was founded in Formosa ; 
it was destroyed by the Dutch in 1642, but the time 
had been sufficient to give the Dominicans a footing 
in the Fukien province, where they remained. 
Being Spanish this was their way into China 
instead of through the Portuguese Macao. Since 
1716 all the Vicars-Apostolic of the Dominicans 
have been of the Province of the Very Holy Rosary 
(Philippines). In the question of the Rites the 
Dominicans were against Ricci’s practices. 

They have the two Vicariats of Fukien and 
Amoy, and the Prefecture-Apostolic of Formosa. 
There are 58 European and 31 native priests, with 
about 61,000 Christians. The agency (Procure) is 
at Hongkong. 


DOOLITTLE, JUSTUS, a missionary under 
the American Board, born in 1824, who arrived in 
China in 1850 and spent most of his missionary life 
in Foochow. He was the author of a very popular 
book, The Social life of the Chinese, and of a 
dictionary or miscellaneous handbook of great 
service in its time. His health obliged him to 
return to America in 1873 and he died there in 1880. 


DOOR OF HOPE, THE, a philanthropic work 
started in Shanghai in 1900 by a Committee of 
five missionary ladies, to rescue such of the many 
Chinese prostitutes in the Foreign Settlement as 
desired to leave a life of shame. The first Home 
was opened in a Chinese house in November, 1901, 
the first worker being Miss Cornnetia L.. BoNNELL 
(died 1916). 
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In 1904, a number of philanthropic Chinene 
offered t6 axist in the work, and the offer was 
aceepted. They opened a Receiving Home in the 
Most notorious quarter of the settlement, and alee 
secured by ther influence the enactment of new 
municipal regulations favourable to public morality, 
especially one limiting to 15 years the age at which 
gitls might enter the brothels. 
was that a large number of kodnapped children 
were freed, and given into the charge of the 
Mission, which in 1906 opened a Children’s Home 
in the country at Kiangwan, near Shanghar In the 
same year, an Industrial Home was opened, where 
the girls could be taught to work towards self 
support. 

In 1912 the Municipal Council pressed the 
Mission to undertake the care of the strayed, stolen 
and abandoned children found: in the streets of 
Shanghai by the police, and guaranteed — the 
necessary finances from time to time. The request 
was acceded to, and a Home for Waifs and Strays 
was begun. 

In January, 1917, the Mission reported 8 
foreign lady workers, 36 Chinese assistants, and 
420 women and girls in their care. 


DOUBLE DRAGON. See Decorations. 


DOUGLAS, ROBERT KENNAWAY, was 
born in Devon, 1838, and died in England in 1913. 
He entered the Consular Service of China in 1858, 
and left it in 1865 to take a post in the British 
Museum, where he was Keeper of Oriental Books 
and MSS. at the time of his retirement in 1907. 
He was Professor of Chinese in King’s College, 
London University, and was several times Vice- 
President of the Royal Asiatic Society. He was 
knighted in 1903. 

His published works are The Languages and 
Titerature of China, (1875); Confucianism and 
T'avism, (1877); China, (1882); 4 Chinese Manual, 
(1889) ; Chinese Stories, (1893); Society in China, 
(1894) ; The Life of Li Hung-chang, (1895); China, 
(1899), in Story of the Nations Series ; Europe and 
the Far East, (1904). 


DOVES. See Coluwmbae. 


DRAGON BOAT FESTIVAL. The festival 
so called by the westerner is one of the most im- 
portant in the Chinese year and is known as #3 f# 
fuan yang. According to De Groot the name in- 
dicates that the festival is properly that of .the 
summer solstice, though now held earlier, on the 
5th day of the 5th moon; while the offerings, the 
prominence of the dragon, etc., are with the object 
of procuring sufficient rain. The popular account 
is that the feast is to commemorate the death of 
On‘. Yuan (qg-v.), who drowned himself in the 
Srd century s.c., that the offerings are to appease 


One reault of thos 


DRAGON 


hie eport ame the racing beale are yn tienmers of the 
eomyeh for hin lewdly. 
The diagen Woate are nartOw, semtong ta meen 


abrenet, and are fren hity to @ hundred feet long | 


they are moved by paddies while drutme anid 
gongs wake a great din Kaew are ne fee 
ermal] prize 

werdées the out of door e@lebramons, which of 


comiee ane What the foreigner Lahee tiuet notice of, 


there are ceremonie performed i ewery hemne, 
oflerngs to ancewtore, ete 


De (Gino . 


DRAGON FLOWER SOCIETY, THE, 


if said to have been founded by Lo Hoat, whe vw 


lis Bute annwllee & FL tiimm 


also regarded as the founder of the Heten TT vew and 
Wu Wei Societies (7.0.). The weet im of Bud ah oe 


crman. The name Lung Hua ie sometime: given to 
Buddhist monasteries; it would seem to have some 
affinity with the White Lotus sect iy.+ , awd it te 


recorded that the Lung Hua Temple and Pagoda 
near Shanghai was a White Lotus centre before the 
llth century. 

In contrast to the Haren Toren sect, the tertiles 

are drawn from the lower and middle cla»ses and are 
much more numerous. All are vegetarians and their 
places of meeting are called Vegetarian Halls 
The teaching is eclectic, and all manner of Con 
fucian, Taoist and Buddhist saints and worthies 
are worshipped, in addition to 'many gods and 
goddesses; but as with the White Lotus Society, 
Maitreya is the favourite. All members are under 
the control of a Bishop who resides in Fukien and 
has the title ‘‘Empty of the Empty”’ 
Nine degrees of officials are under him and at their 
meetings in addition to recitations of sutras and 
other religious exercises, elaborate exertions are 
made to help the souls of the dead. The jnitiation 
rite is part of the consecration ritual of Buddhist 
monks, and private devotions are considered very 
important. See Secret Sects. 

(‘HINESE Recorper, 1906. p. 474; De Groot : 
Sectarianizsm, ete. 


DRAGON, THE, # Jung. In China the 
dragon is a benevolent beast, not connected with the 
powers of darkness as in the West. It is the 
symbol of fertilizing rain, fhe god of waters, 
especially supplicated in times of drought or flood. 
Its importance must therefore be very great among 
such an agricultural people as the Chinese; hence 
its prominence, especially at the summer festival. 
Hence also its benevolent life-giving services have 
been compared with good administration by officials, 
and the dragon became the symbol of imperial 
dignity. 

In its shape it is probably derived from the 
crocodile, once common in China, which hides in 
the winter and appears again in the spring. Im- 
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ayvination has embellished the creature till it has 
become a most artistic beast, worthy of ite high 
position in the ornamental world. For art’s sake 
it must be hoped the Republic will spare it. 

De Groor: Les Fétes annuelles a Emoui,; 
PEN TS‘AO KANG MU; Hvar Nan Tzi; Dennys: The 
Folklore of Chana. 


DRAGON KINGS QE, lung wang. Chinese 
mythology honours a number of men with this title, 
and the Indian origin of their names shows the 
superstition to be Buddhist. The lists of them 
differ in different authors. Doré gives names, 
pictures and stories concerning. them. 

Dore: Recherches sur les, Superstitions, tome 
vii, p. 234. 

DRAMA. ‘The drama is not indigenous to 
China, but was introduced together with the novel, 
by the Mongols in the Yuan dynasty. Prior to 
that, solemn dances or posturing, accompanied by 
chanting, had been performed on_ ceremonial 
occasions. It has been assumed that because actors 
still call themselves ‘‘Students of the Pear-Garden’”’ 
—the Pear-Garden being the name of a Conser- 
vatoire established in 720 a.p. by the Emperor 
Hswaan Tsuneo of the T‘ang dynasty, for the training 
of young musicians, that the actors’ profession 
existed at that time. But the training at this 
college was limited to the teaching of instrumental 
music and the singing of dramatic poetry. In 736 
a troupe of barbarian musicians performed plays of 
a cort called Yo-yu % @§ at the Imperial court. 
But it was not till the Mongol dynasty that the 
drama came to China to remain. 


The majority of plays acted in China are those: 


composed in the Yuan and the early Ming 
dynasties, and the airs to which the recitatives are 
sung are chiefly melodies of the Yiian period. 
There were 85 dramatists of the Yiian dynasty, of 
whom 4 were courtesans and 11 were anonymous 
writers. They composed 564 plays. The best- 
known collection of Mongol plays is the Yiian ch‘u 
Asian tsa chi 5 hh i HE Yi] containing 100 plays 
in 8 volumes. The most famous of these is ‘‘The 
Orphan of the Chao Family,’’ which was translated 
into French by the Jesuit missionary PréMaRE in 
1731. The most interesting of the Yuan plays is 
Hsi Hsiang Chi or ‘‘ The Story of the Western 
Pavilion’ by Wano Suin-ru. Of the Ming plays, 
by far the most celebrated is P's Pa Chi, (q.v.) or 
“Story of the Guitar,’”’ by Kao .Tzd-cn‘éna, 
first performed in 1404. It is regarded by Chinese 
critics as the masterpiece of Chinese drama. 

K‘anc Hsi was a great patron of the drama, 
gorgeous representations being given in his theatres. 
Cu‘ien Lune also encouraged the drama, but owing 
to the fact that his mother had been an actress, 
he forbade any. women taking a part on the stage, 
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a rule which has obtained to the present day. 
A well-known dramatist of this reign was Huno 
Ssi-rane. The most famous play-wright of the 
19th century was Lr-Yu, some of whose plays are 
based on Buddhist legends. 

The Chinese play resembles the European in 
its division into acts and scenes. The dialogue is 
interspersed with poetry which is sung, and which 
resembles the recitative of European opera. There 
are two kinds of plays, the ‘‘ military,’ or 
historical play, and the ‘‘ civil” play, which is 
often a farce. The majority are short, from half 
an hour to an hour in length, though there are 
long ones found in books, from which short extracts 
and given on the stage. Actors are engaged by 
trade-guilds, magistrates and wealthy persons to 
perform on special occasions, a play by a large 
troupe costing from $3.00 to $10.00. There are 
also theatres in all large cities where plays are 
acted all the year except: at the New Year 
festivities. The Chinese theatres at the treaty 
ports show the influence of foreign drama by 
introducing curtains, wings and scenery. In some 
theatres in Shanghai a modern style of acting 
has been adopted, which abandons the old stage 
conventions, and the orchestra, but shows a 
deplorable tendency to borrow from the detective 
stories of the foreign cinematograph. <A popular 
actor in Shanghai is sometimes paid $1000 a month, 
while famous actors in Peking receive even larger 
pay. Plays are usually performed in the Pekingese 
dialect of Mandarin. 

Actors are of a low social caste. The descend- 
ants of an actor for three generations were forbidden 
to compete in examinations.. One reasom for this 
contempt for the profession was that the children 
of slaves were brought up to be actors. Training 
begins between the ages of nine and fourteen. 
The boy must undergo strenuous physical exercises 
tc become a_ skilful contortionist, and practise 
vocal exercises to become a good singer, for long 
sustained passages of recitative must often be 
rendered in a single breath, He must have a 
perfect repertoire of between 100 and 200 plays, as 
there is no prompter on the Chinese stage. The 
parts of women are taken by boys and men, some- 
times by eunuchs. 

Chinese plays are moral in character, exalting 
virtue, exposing vice, and exhibiting the comic and 
the pathetic sides of life. Great liberty is taken 
with the text, however, and many objectionable 
gags are introduced by the actors. The plot is 
usually of a simple character. One striking feature 
of the Chinese stage is the absence of properties. 
Actors, musicians and theatre attendants occupy 
the stage together. Emperors, generals, magist- 
rates, doctors, coolies, courtezans, gods and demons 
are all representéd, and the costumes are often 
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There are five classes of characters 
in aw play eel, the hero, shing “, who wearer a 
black bhewrd, 2, can ff the fernale 
3, ching YP, weeondary characters, 4, 
5, chou PL different minor parte 
Chinese Playa translated by foreigners :— 
Le Jeune Orphelin de la Famille de Tehao Prt sane 
An Heir in Old Age Davis 
The Sorrows of Han Davis 
L’ Histoire du Cercle de Craie SPaANiSias Jt 
Les Intrigues d'une Soubrette Baziw~ Aind 
La Tunique Confrontée (Joining the 
Shirt) by Crane Ko rts, a courtesan 
La Chanteuse * ” 
Le Ressentiment de Teou-Ngo by 
Kuan Han Kine . 
L' Histoire du Luth (P*ti Pa Chi) 


magnificent, 


chatacters, 


Hist- 


Bazin: Thédtre Chinois; Maccowan : 
riomie Notes, Jovrnal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xxi; 
Chinese Theatricals, Vbid., vol. xx; Gres: 


Chinese laterature. 


DREAM OF THE RED CHAMBER fr ih 
hung low ményg. One of the best known, and 
probably the best of Chinese works of fiction. The 
proper tithe of the book is MPP TIA WD tséng 
ping pu tu shth tou chi, but it is g erally known 
by the shorter name. The English 1 cle is a mis- 
translation of this name. but it would be too late 
now to correct it. The book is in Mandarin, and, 
like most such works in Chinese, is of great length, 
filling about four thousand octavo pages. About 
four hundred characters appear in the story, and 
their drawing is most skilful. It abounds in humour 
and pathos, and is invaluable for anyone who would 
study the social life of the Chinese. 


mo KR, and | 


It is supposed to belong to the latter part of | 


the 17th century; but the author is not known; it 


has been attributed to Ts‘ao HsukH-cH'‘IN, WF & F. 


A very good résumé of the story by Professor 
Gites will be found in the Journal of the 
N.C.B.R.A.S., for 1885, (vol. xx), transferred with 
some additions to Gites’ Chinese Literature. 

A translation of the first part of the work was 
published by H. Jory. 


DRONGOS. See Dicruridae. 
DRUMS. See Musical Instruments. 


DRUM, SACRIFICE TO THE. It was a 
very ancient custom to sacrifice to the regimental 
drum before a fight. 
have performed this rite even in 1900 when marching 
against the Boxers. 

PaRKER : Ancient China Simplified, p: 32. 


Yuan SxHIH-K‘AI is said to , 


DRUMS, STONE, important relics inscribed © 


with the character used in the early part of the 
Chou dynasty. They are ten large water-worn 
boulders, roughly chiselled into the shape of short 


DU HALDE 


pillars: 14 to 4 feet high end @areriging 7 feet hors 
tontal eorcoum fererce They are much weathered». 
that on one stone fo chatacters remain, aed only 
one hae the :rme Hiption temrly re 

They were diseowered the Tang 
dynasty, hall buried tn seme waete land in Pimyg 
heang fu Meng in Shene:, which wad Le ancestral 


territory Of the lownder of the Cheam dy naaty 


carly in 


The inseriptions are in the great weal eeript 2 ®& 
fer one, wach 
apparently commemorating some hantung or fiwhing 


thurn, & weparate ode on eweh 
Moet autlooriteee  mewbige ni 
them to the period of Heuas Wane, pe 827 72, 
their authentucaty haw been doubted, bat not by 
many. ‘The orginal number of characters waa about 
709; an author of the Sung dynasty speaks of 465 ; 
in the Yaoan dynasty mentions 346; om whe 
(‘H'1en Lunc period there were only 310. 

Happily «a rubbing was taken on 
dynasty and fac-similes preserved and engraved on 
stone in the period Cita Caine; it contains 442 
characters. 

At the beginning of the ninth century the 
stones were placed in the Confucian temple at 
Féng-hsiang fu; but in the troublous times of the 
Five Dynasties they were dispersed and lost sight 
of. They were got together again in the Sung 
dynasty, and when the court fled before the Liao 
Tartars it took the drums and set them up in 
the new capital, Pien Ching {f x, in 1108. When 
the capital was taken by the Chin 4 Tartars in 
1126, the conquerors carried the drums to Peking, » 
where they were more or less neglected till the 
Yuan dynasty. But in 1307 they were placed in 
the gate-way of the Confucian temple, and have 
remained there ever since. 

The Chinese literature on the subject is 
voluminous. In the N.C.B.R.A.S. Journal the 
first reproductions of the inscriptions are given, 
with the text in modern form and a translation, 
the whole having been prepared by Dr. BusHELL. 
JounnaL, V.C.B.R.A.S., vol. viii. 


DRUSES or DRUZES. A mysterious people 
who have been known in the Lebanon mountains 
since the twelfth century, but whose origin is un- 
known. They themselves state that they came 
from China; they expect at the end of all things 
to be re-established in their ancestral home, and 
meanwhile all good Druzes, at their death, are 
supposed to go to China. 

GravaM :—Journal of the Geographical Society 
1853, p. 262. 

DUCKS. See Anseres. 

DU HALDE, JEAN BAPTISTE, a Jesuit 
priest whose fame rests on his ‘Description 
géographique, historique, chronologique, politique 
de l’Empire de la Chine......... This work was 


@XCUTEION OY BCACUrRDONSs, 


One 


the Suny 
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DUKE 


published in Paris by Lemencier in four folio 


volumes in 1735. ‘There are two English translations, 
the earlier being in four octavo volumes, dated 1736 : 
the translator was R. Brooxes, and the edition is 
incomplete and unsatisfactory, The next was 
published by E. Cave in two folio volumes, one in 
1738, one in 1741. 

Du Hatper was born in Paris, February 1, 1674, 
entered the Society in 1692 and died on August 18, 
1743. On the death of Le Gosien, Du Hape was 
chosen to continue the series of Lettres Edifiantes, 
and the volumes .ix-xxvi were edited by him. It 
was the large amount of surplus material that gave 
him the idea of preparing his Description, in which 
he used the manuscripts of twenty-seven of the 
Jesuit missionaries. He was never in China.. 

Corpren : DuHaldg et d’Anville, in Recueil de 
Mémoires Orientaux, 1905. 


DUKE. See Nobility. 


DUNN, JOHN GEORGE, a Shanghai mer- 
chant, afterwards special agent of The Eastern 
Extension Telegraph Co. His name is given here 
because he was chosen by Lr HuNG-CHANG as a 
messenger to the Superior of the Lazarist Mission 
in Paris with a view to settling the difficulty about 
the Pei T‘ang by the appointment of a nuncio or 
legate from Rome. ‘The mission was nearly a 
success: Mgr. AGLIARDI accepted the nomination 
and Dunn announced the date of departure for 
China; France, however, interposed and the legate 
was never sent. See Agliardi; Protectorate of 
Missions. 

Corpier : Histoire des Relations de la Chine. 


DUNYN-SZPOT, THOMAS IGNATIUS, a 
Jesuit Father born in Podlachia in 1643. Very 
little is known of him, but the Society of Jesus 
preserves in its archives three manuscripts by him, 
on the Missions in China and on Chinese- history. 

Havret: La Stele Chrétienne de Si-ngan-fou, 
ii, p. 71. 


DURAND-FAREL, CHARLES LOUIS 
MAXIME, sent on a mission to China by the 
French Minister of Public Instruction, has written 
sume medical works in that connection. He was 
Associate Member of the Academy of Medicine. 
Born in Paria in 1815, he died there in 1899. For 
his writings see Toung Pao, 1899. 


DURGAN or DORGUN, 42BE To Krh kun. 
The name of the Manchu Regent who established 
the Ch‘ing dynasty by putting his nephew on the 
throne with the title SHun Cun. 

DUTCH FOLLY, a small island in the river 
near the south-west corner of Canton, ‘ French 
Folly ”’ being another at the south-east corner. It 
is sail that it was granted to the Dutch in the 
seventeenth century for trading purposes, but that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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they began to fortify it, and were then driven off. 
The Chinese proceeded to build a fort there, and 
called it Pearl of the Sea Fort PgxR uae hai chu 


piano tim, 


DUTCH RELATIONS WITH CHINA. The 
relations of Holland and Spain at the end of the 
sixteenth century in Europe are to be borne in 
mind. Portugal was supremely influential in the 
Far Kast; and Portugal and her dependencies were 
administered by Puitie IT of Spain, the arch-enemy 
of the Netherlands. 

The Dutch being unable to get Chinese produce 
through Lisbon, in 1595 sent a great trading ex- 
pedition round the Cape to Java. In 1598 a second 
one was sent, and as a result the Dutch East India 
Company was formed in 1602. It not only had a 
trade monopoly but exercised sovereign powers in 
the settlements it made, which included Cape Colony 
and Ceylon. It massacred ten or twelve English 
at Amboyna (qy.v.) in 1623. Having failed in an 
attack on the Portuguese at Macao, the Dutch took 
the Panghu island in the Pescadores in 1624, and 
thence made a successful expedition to the main- 
land. Thereupon the Emperor gave them permission 
to settle in Formosa and trade there if they would 
give up the Panghu island; or according to another 
account they left being defeated by the Chinese. 
They settled at Taiwan fu, Formosa being in reality 
a No-man’s land, built a fort named Fort Zealandia, 
expelled the Spanish from. Kelung in 1642 and 
became masters of the island. In 1662 Koxinca 
took Fort Zealandia after a nine-months’ siege and 
the Dutch retired to Java. Their forts at Taiwan 
fu and Tamsui are now parts of the British 
Consulates. 

Attempts to-trade at Canton being again frust- 
rated by the Portuguese an enrbassy was sent to 
Peking in 1655 under Perer pe Goyer and JAcon 
DE Keyser, merchants of Batavia. -The envoys took 
rich gifts which they themselves termed tribute, 
they knelt thrice and ‘knocked heads’ nine times, 
the complete kotow (g.v.); but all they obtained 
was permission to send an embassy accompanied 
by four trading ships once every eight years. 

They do not seem to have taken advantage of 
this generous permission, but after the retreat from 
Formosa a splendid embassy was sent in 1668 
under Lord Peter van Hoorn, a Privy Councillor 
and chief Treasurer of India. It was received in 
very friendly style by the Emperor K‘ane Hsz, but 
the Dutch got no particular benefit through it. On 
the contrary they were enrolled among vassal states, 
were summoned to send naval aid in an attack on 
Formosa, and obeyed. They carried on a certain 
amount of clandestine trade in Fukien ports, buying 
permission each time, and it was not till 1762 that 
they established a factory at Canton. 
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Tn 1708, after Macantsiy ss Einbaesy, another 
Dutch embasey was rent under Isaac Trrtinon and 
A. I. van Baaam. These were more humble than 
their predecessors even, and their self abanement 
has been deseribed in scorching terma an Witton! 
Middle Kingdom, De Curenns, who was present 
The only 
result of the embassy was to increase the self 
complacency of the Chinese : the Dutch got nothing. 

During the next century there has been no 
intercourse which requires special notice. 

The following is the complete list of all the 
Ministers and Chargés d'affaires have re- 
presented the Netherlands in Peking. 

Jan Henenvs Freravson, Minister Resident and 
Consul-General from 1870 till 1895. 

F. M. Kwose., Minister-Resident and 
General ; nominated January 22, 1895; credent- 
ials presented November 11, 1895; departed 
November 27, 1901. 

JonkHeen JouHN Loupon, Chargé d'affaires ad int., 
November 27, 1901—January 31, 1903. 

W. J. Ovupenpyk, Chargé d'affaires ad int., Jan- 
uary 31, 1903—October 30, 1903. 

Jonkweer Apotr Jacosvs van Cirrers, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary ; 
nominated June 10, 1903; credentials presented 
November 20, 1903; departed October 1, 1908. 

W. J. OupenpyK, Chargé d’affaires ad int., October 
i, 1908—April 19, 1909. 

JONKHEER FRANS BEELAERTS VAN BLOKLAND, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary ; 
nominated March 13, 1909; credentials present- 
ed April 22, 1909. 


DYER, SAMUEL, a missionary of the London 
Missionary Society, born at Greenwich,’ January 
20, 1804. He reached Penang on August 8, 1827, 
and, being in feeble health, remained there instead 
of proceeding to Malacca. He devoted a good deal 
of his time to the cutting and perfecting of Chinese 
metal type. In 1835 he removed to Malacca, devot- 
ing himself there to the printing office and to 
type-founding. In 1843 he went to a Conference of 
missionaries at Hongkong, then just open, but fell 
ill on the return journey, was put ashore at Macao 
and died there on October 21, 1843. He was buried 
by the side of Dr. Morrison. 

Davies: Memotr of the Rev. Samuel Dyer, 
London, 1846. 


DYE-STUFFS. The following are the chief 
dyes produced in China :— | 
’ Blue; from so-called ‘“‘indigo” plant, tien #F 
which name is given to (1) Strobilanthes flaccidi- 
folius, central and western China, (2) Indigofera 
tinctoria, a leguminous shrub of South China 
largely grown also in India, (3) Jsatis tinctoria, 
(4) Polygonum tinctorium, the Dyers’ Knotweed, 


asa puest, alao describes their reception. 


who 


Consul- 
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other dintrrte 


Trdiqgnjera in the tiemt « idlempread 


M are houete HY sgoen anc 


yprewn oon 
m N 


Of these 


(hit rvi 


The chef indigo growing dietrvete and eal 
tevateen, whieh hed been dying owt wader the 
cempetition of aniline dyé@*, hae elnce the war Lawn 
reenmed on a cotmdetable eeale, are the Sungar. 
baci on Manmehuria, the dietriete of Anhoi on the 
Yangter, parte of Kiange: and Hopei, oentral 
Chékiang, and, im the sowth, the hinterland of 


Pakher and the West Three 
crops Of leaves are gathered annually in the bent 
districts and one mow of land yields 700 catties 


In, & good 


River in Kuang 


season. The shoots are steeped jin 
concrete pits in cold water for reveral days, when 
they are removed, leaving a greenish-coloured water 
which, after being well stirred and exposed to the 
air, becomes darker. Slaked lime is placed in the 
water to precipitate the indigo, the water is drained 
off, and the dye is left. 

The inter-provincial trade in indigo, used to 
dye the ‘‘blue gown’’, was at one time enormous, 
but export abroad was never very great, as the 
dry article required in Europe is not produced. 
At the beginning of this century foreign artificial 
indigo and aniline dyes began to oust the native 
indigo, and in 1914 the trade had died down to 
a small figure. The export of liquid indigo for 
1916 was Pcls. 90,059, value Tls. 765,613. 

Red; the best known red dye in China is 


_ safflower, Carthamus tinctorius or hung hua gr 9%. 
| the seed of which is said to have been originally 


brought to China by Coane Cu‘ren from Turkestan. 
The chief centre of production is, or was, for there 
is now little demand for this beautiful dye, central 


' Sstch‘uan, though it is also cultivated near Ichang 


| ladies. 


and in N.W. Anhui. The red worsted cord, for 
which Wuhu was famous all over the Empire, was 
dyed with Ssich‘uan safflower. 

The balsam, /mpatiens balxamina, or feng hewn 
hua Btw, is used in combination with 
alum as a finger-nail dye, called Aat-na, apparently 
in imitation of the Arabic henna. Other plants 
used for the same purpose are Anchusia tinctorta 
in the north and Lawsonia in the south; the latter 
produces the familiar rouge employed by Chinese 
Madder, Rubia cordifolia, the Chinese 
ch‘ien ts‘ao is a creeper whose stems and roots are 
used to dye a deep red, whence its name jan-fet 
tx‘ao Hegk@. A purple dye is got from the bark of 
Lithospermum erythrorhizon, tz ts‘ao 3B, now 
used chiefly as a drug in the northern and central 


_ provinces. The colouring matter is ‘brightest if 


the plant is dug up in spring. Formerly 4,000 
piculs of this .dye were exported from Chefoo 
yearly and sent to the south. Sappan-wood dye 
from Malaysia and the Phillippines is an important 
article of import. 


DYE-STUFFS 


Yellow ; Turmeric $M chiang huang is the pro- 
duce of Cureuma lonya, yu chin @ &, found in Ssa- 
ch‘uan and Tibet and also on the West River delta 
and in Formosa, whence it is imported to China. 
The powdered roots are used for dyeing cotton cloth, 
especially .women’s clothes. The export of this 
dye from Chungking reached the extraordinarily 
high figure of 60,000 piculs in 1912, apparently 
owing to the failure of the Indian crop. The plant 
is still extensively cultivated on the Lower Min 
in Sstach‘uan. 
Tls. 110,365. 

A yellow dye for silks and cottons is obtained 
from the buds of Sophora japonica the hua shu 

Kt, a familiar tree widely scattered over China. 
The Koelrenteria, also named huai, is used for the 
same purpose. The Gardenia florida prceduces a 
vellow dye used for staining woods. 

(Green ; green dyes are obtained from the leaves 
of Rhamnus tinctorius and other species of buck- 
thorn. The bark of two varieties is boiled tcgether 
in Chékiang to produce the dye, which is very 
expensive, and therefore sparingly used, mostly 
for grasscloth. It is a very permanent colour, and 
constitutes the sap-green of water-colour painters. 
The pigment is named Jii-chiao $B. It has been 
almost totally displaced by aniline dyes, and the 
same fate has overtaken the dye obtained from a 
species of Polygonum in Ssach‘uan. 

Black; the ‘‘nutgalls’’ produced by an insect 


The export for 1916 was Pels. 26.659; | 
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are employed. Used with sulphate of iron a dye 
is produced very similar to that extracted from 
the Vallonea oak of Asia Minor. In dyeing silk 
with this dye the fabric does not require to be 
dyed blue first. ‘This dye is used in Manchuria, 
Hupei, and the West generally. In the country 
districts of Ssdch‘uan local use is made of the 
leaves of the walnut, alder, tallow-tree, etc., for 
the same purpose, and soot from pine-wood, mixed 
with millet spirit, is also used. 

Brown; the dye yam, shu liang 9¥ ¥, or false 


_ gambier yields a dark brown dye and tanning agent, 


pr ere a a 


on the Rhus javanica, the fu-yang tree 3% %, are | 
extensively employed for dyeing fabrics, especially — 


silk, black. The cloth must first be dyed blue. 


Hoste in his report on Sstich‘uan. Mixed with | 


cochineal and other colouring substances the powder 
from the galls (Chinese wu pei tzi i ff-F), pro- 
duces grey, brown and fawn tints. See Nutgalls. 

As a dye for silk the cupules of two very 


common oaks, the Aua-li 7¢ PB, and how-k‘o-li PORE. | 


EAGLES. Several species are found in North 
China. The golden eagle (Aquila chrysactus) is so 
called because of the colour of its long neck-feathers. 
It is as big as a good-sized turkey and its spread 
of wing is about six feet. It is found all over 
Kansu, Shensi and Shansi, and is very common in 
Mongolia. 


The spotted eagle (4. clanya) is a much smaller 
and, found in both North and South China. 


commonly used in Yunnan and exported thence to 
Tonkin. It is also widely grown in Kuangsi, and 
shipped to Kuangtung from Wuchow. It is used 
for native and foreign cottons, grasscloth and silk, 
and furnishes the lustrous dark-brown waterproof- 
looking colour so much affected by the Chinese 
in summer. If a darker colour is required, alum 
and nutgalls are added, and in Canton the juice of 
green or unripe persimmons is frequently applied 
as a varnish to the outside of the cloth. It is 
waterproof, and perspiration does not show upon 
it; to remove dirt only superficial washing is 
necessary. (N.. 3.) 


DYNASTIC HISTORIES. See Histories of 


China. 


DYNASTIES are divided into jE chéng and 
{ig p‘ien, or principal and partial ; the former having 
possessed the whole of the contemporary China, 
the latter only a portion. Of the former there are 


This process has been elaborately described by | twenty-four from the Chou Ja] to the Ch‘ing 


dynasty. The others include some of importance, 
such as N, Wei, Chin, @, etc., but most of them 
were of short duration and little interest. All will 
be found under. their respective headings. 

Gites : Dictionary, Table III; Hoane : Concor- 
dance des Chronologies Néoméniques, Appendix I. 


The white tailed sea-eagle (Haliatus albicilla) 
belongs to N. China. Though a sea-eagle it goes 
up river courses. far inland. It is about as big as 
the golden eagle, but is lighter in colour, has a white 
tail and a heavier bill. 

A related species is the so-called bald-headed 
eagle (77. leucocephalus) which is found even away 
from river courses and in mountainous districts. 

Pare Davip once saw in China an eagle of the 
much larger species H. pelagicus, which is said to . 
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breed in great numbers in the Sea of Okhotsk, It 
is remarkable for ita enormous yellow bill, See 
Avetpitres. 
Sowenny : fur and Feather in North Chena. 
EAGRE, a namo formerly used for the 
phenomenon on the Ch'ien t'ang river, now generally 


kpolkeen of as the Hangehow Bore, ‘The name was 
used, of course, for bores anywhere. 

Maccowan : T'he Eagre of the Tsien tang River; 
Journal, N.C.BLR.A.S., 1853-4. 

EARL. See Nobility. 


EARTHQUAKES, have been common enough 
in China, and history records again and again that 
taxes were remitted in certain districts because of 
loss by an earthquake. One is mentioned as 
destroying’ 6,000 lives in Honan in 3.c. 70, but 
generally the loss of life is slight because of the 
style of building. 

The important works on thia subject are Brot, 
Catalogue général des Tremblements de Terre .. . 
observés en Chine depuis les temps anciens jusqu'a 
nos jours, (1841); F. Omori, 7remblements de 
Terre en Chine, (1899); E. H. Parken, A list of 
Chinese Earthquakes, (1909); and P. Prerre 
Hoana, 8.4., Catalogue des T'remblements de Terre 
signalés en Chine, 2 vols., (1909 and 1913). The 
last-named work is the latest. It was the last work 
of Pére Hoana; he finished the first volume at the 


age of 80 after three years’ work on jt and died the © 


next day. 

It is a list of earthquakes recorded in Chinese 
annals from s.c. 1767 to a.p. 1895, arranged ac- 
cording to provinces, with latitudes and longitudes 
and dates; the total number is 5793. .This work 
was issued as No. 28 of the Variétés Sinologiques, 
and a second volume, prepared by P. 7 san, has 
been numbered 28 bis. 

In spite of keen research the data still seem 
insufficient for decided conclusions as to periodicity, 
etc. Gites : Adversaria Sinica, No. 9. 


EAST OF ASIA, THE, a magazine published 
quarterly in Shanghai from January, 1902 to 
October, 1906. It was illustrated and non-political. 
It was also issued, with slight differences, in 
German as Der Ferne Osten. Both were edited by 
C. Fin. 

EBENEZER MISSION. 

Headquarters :—Toronto, Ontario Canada. 
. offshoot of the South Chihli Mission (g.v.) working 

in $% #38 Piyang hsien, Honan, with 5 foreign 
workers in 1916. pt 

ECHO DE CHINE, L’, a French daily news- 
paper in Shanghai, founded in 1895. . 

ECLIPSE. The earliest eclipse of the sun 
recorded in Chinese history is that which took 
place in the reign of Yu fq (s.c. 781-770), recorded 
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in the Slik Ching Pu. Li, We 4, Ode GD Nature 
wae rupposed to show thereby ite dlaapproval of the 
Linperar a condart with regard to Pao Rew ig } 
The date (2th eyolic day in the beginging of 
10th moon) wha August 2), 776 s.°. and (mavammen 
(laine it is accurate Lo the day. elable chronalegy 
begins with this date. 

In the Gh'un GChiiu 37 
eclipses of the sun between nc. 72) and sc. 4%). 
Of these according to E. H. Pamtken twelve are 
fairly correct and the rest remain to be examined. 

The common idea of an eclipme is that o 
gongs and 
drums are used vigorously to drive the monater off 
and save the luminary. The Chinese terms f] 
7th shsh, JF fh yueA shsh, mean the eating up of 


Lhe sun and moon respectively. 


EDKINS, JOSEPH, B.A., D.D., was born 
in Gloucestershire in 1823, graduated at London 
University, and arrived in Shanghai in 1848 as an 
agent of the London Missionary Society. In 1861 
he opened Tientsin to the Society and in 1863 went 
to Peking. Ho received the honorary D.D. from 
Edinburgh in 1875. In 1880. he became translator 
to the Imperial Customs of China, first in Peking, 
then for the last fifteen years of his life in 
Shanghai. He was a noted philologist and had a 
wide knowledge of Chinese literature. His Chinese 
works are numerous and his Chinese Buddhism, 
Religion in China, China’s Place in Phidology and 
The Religious Condition of the Chinese are well 
known. He died in Shanghai, 1905. 

For a list of his works see Chinese Recorder, 
vol. xxxvi, p. 282. 


EDRISI, a geographer who wrote under the 
patronage of Rocer II of Sicily. His account of 
China, written about 1153, is meagre and confused, 
and contains many names which it is impossible to 
identify. Yuue : Cathay and the Way Thither. 
ParKeR : Anctent China Simplified. 


EDUCATION. A recent work on this subject 
by a Chinese begins with the obvious statement that 
“the beginnings of education in.China can be traced 
as far back as the beginning of her civilization.” 
This may be said of any people, but it is typical of 
the Chinese desire to attribute $verything they have 
to the days of Yao and SHun. Because it is said 
that ‘“Yao examined his officers every three years” 
he is regarded as originating the modern competitive 
examination. 

Omitting reference, however, to education as 
mentioned in the earlier part of the Shu Ching, we 
find that in the Chou dynasty there were two kinds 
of school, one kind in the capital and one kind in 
the country, in the imperial domain and in the 
feudal states alike. We are expected to believe 
that each hamlet li (twenty-five families) ‘‘had 


Comructen records 


monster is swallowing sun or moon; 
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its hall of stady called Siw $&; each village a school 
called Asiang PR or hei FE; each district a school 
called Asi FR. and each department of a State a 
college called Asiang f§.’’ Every day ‘‘all the 
inhabitants of each village, men and women, in 
going out to the fields in the morning and in return- 
ing home in the evening, received instruction in the 
halls of study.’’ The instruction was given by 
‘‘men of strong moral character,’’ officials _= 
from public service at 70 years old. Truly a Golden 
Age! As an enthusiatic New-China student says, 
the (hou ideal represented ‘‘a combination of 
Spartan and Athenian ideals of education.”’ 

This wonderful system however began its 
decadence in the eighth century B.c.; and though 
schools existed in the days of Conrucrus and 
Mencius, they were private ventures, without 
government supervision or aid. These philosophers 
had not only to exhort the state to do its duty, 
they also provided the chief material and text books 
for all Chinese education down to last generation. 

The Han dynasty was marked by a great 
revival of learning, and educational work was 
reorganized under Wu Tr (140-86 s.c.). China 
became filled with schools. It must be noted 
however that public offices were not, as in earlier 
times, filled with successful students alone; there 
were also other ways to civil employment. Further, 
by education being henceforth confined to one system 
of philosophy, it became conservative and formal. 

During the three centuries after the Han 
dynasty, education, like all institutions, had an 
irregular and troubled time. Not to mention 
ordinary schools, the T‘ai Hsieh 2% @ and the 
Kuo Tza Hsiieh (later Kuo Tza Chien q.v.) fj 
were opened and closed again several times. Con- 
fucianism had to contend with Buddhist and Taoist 
influences during this period. The practice of 
selecting officials by examination fell into abeyance 
and offices became more or less hereditary. 

With the coming of the T‘ang dynasty education. 
colleges established in the capital, the Kuo Tz 
was once more reorganized. There were six 
colleges established in the capital, the Kuo Tza 
Chien being the chief and controlling the others. 
In thé country every village had its school. The 
Five Classics were the chief part of all education 
and officers were selected by a literary examination. 
In 740, the Han-lin Yiian was established, a kind of 
Imperial Academy attached to the court and largely 
devoted to the study of difficulties in literature. 

After the first century of T‘ang rule, Taoists 
returned to favour and colleges to study Taoism 
were instituted, of equal rank with the Confucian. 
Changes also took place with regard to the selection 
of officials. 

The Sung dynasty restored the Kuo ‘Tz@ Chien 
and other colleges eatinguished during the Five 
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Dynasties Period, and organized provincial schools. 
Law, Medicine, Mathematics, etc., also had special 
schools which, however, did not last long. The 
system of examination was laid down, and rules made 
which have lasted almost till the present. Selection 
of officers by competitive examination was the rule, 
especially towards the close of the period. Two 
Sung philosophers who had a great influence on 
education were Cuu Hsi and WancG AN-SHIH. 

The Kuo Tz& Chien was once more opened by 
Kuvusitat Khan, schools were encouraged and the 
examination system -re-established, but with Mon- 
golian for the Mongols added. In the middle of 
the dynasty, there were 24,000 schools in the 
country, but it is said that many had only a nominal 
existence and the imperial decrees were not fully 
carried out. Probably the same is true in all 
dynasties. 

The famous Three-Character Classic = ¥ 9% 
San tzi ching was produced in this period, by 
Wane YING-LIN, 

During the Ming dynasty there were many 
decrees for the re-organization of colleges and 
schools, and once again every village was provided 
for, on paper at least. The competitive examin- 
ations were also modified. The philosopher and 
educationist WANG YAaNnG-MING lived during this 
period. | 

, Of the Manchu dynasty we-have the usual 
announcement that it restored the Kuo Tza Chien. 
The great literary monarchs, K‘anac Hs1 and his 
successors, promoted education both Chinese and 
Manchu, and once again a very complete system 
seems to have been decreed, with monthly, quarterly 
and annual examinations in all schools and colleges ! 
It is stated that this last perfection ruined the 
provincial schools, because students soon found that 
promotion depended on attendance at the examina- 
tions, not at the school. 

Competitive examinations reached their fullest 
development. Education was not sought for its 
own sake but for office; and the State cared for the 
education of the people only so far as it might thus 
supply itself with servants. 

The educational system which thus lasted for 
centuries until the end of the nineteenth may be 
briefly described as follows :— 

When about seven years old a boy began school 
life. His first book was the Three Character Classic 
(q.v.). The characters were learned by sound and 
ehape, but the meaning was not explained at first. 
The learning was done by chanting or shouting, 
a few words at time, till the whole had at last been 
got by heart. As each pupil shouted a different 
part of the book in his own key and according to 
the strength of his lungs, the din and discord were 
striking. ‘The master heard each boy repeat what 
he had learned, the pupil turning his back that he 
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might not glance at the open book. He thus 


learned seme 400 characters, 

Ho then attacked in the same way the Thousand 
Character Clase (q.v.), thus adding a large number 
wf new characters, after which he began on the 
serious work of bis scholastie life, the Four Booka. 
‘These were all committed to memory by shouting, 


and after a time explanations were given of the | 


perts already learned. At the same time the student 
learned to wrile,—a and diffieult labour. 
When some way on in his course, he also learned to 
compose an essay or wen chang (q.v.) according to 
very artificial rules of composition, ‘Then poetry 
was attempted. 

The youth next sat for two test examinations 
which would qualify him to enter the contest for the 
degree of bachelor Asiu ta'aa (q.v.). This last ex- 
amination was held twice every three years in each 
prefectural city, and lasted one day. If successful, 
he became nominally a servant of the State, might 
wear official dress and could) purchase from an 
official, or get by influence, some subordinate civil 
post from which he might work his way upward. 

Or the bachelor might proceed with his studies 
of the Vive Classics (q.v.), then sit for the master’s 
degree, chai j7én (q.v.). This examination was held 
triennially at the provincial capitals and lasted nine 
days. Accurate knuwledge of the Your Books and 
Five Classics with considerable skill in composing 
essay and poems were required. 

There might be thousands of competitors, while 
only a few tens of passes were permitted. 

The successful candidates might then pass to 
the triennial examination at Peking, for the 
. Doctorate, chin shih, fff E advancing scholar. 

There might be some eight or nine thousand 
candidates. A first examination was a repetition of 
the chii 7én examination ; it lasted three days, (not 
consecutive), and was simply to select the three or 
four hundred best scholars who might proceed to 
the examination for the doctorate. But even this 
number was reduced by a further preliminary ex- 
amination which lated only one day. Then came 
the real examination for the degree. Successful 
candidates then sat for the examination called 
tien shih, as being held within the palace; it lasted 
one day. The ten successful candidates at the 
head of the list had special honour, being presented 
to the Emperor, etc.; the first three could leave 
the palace by the central portal, while others must 
use the side doors; they were entertained by the 
‘Mayor ‘of the capital’ MB XK shun t‘ien, etc.; the 
first of the three, and therefore the first scholar in 
the empire in that examination was termed. 
chuang yiian and became First-class compiler in the 
Han-lin Ywan. 

After this a further examination of the new 
doctors was held, the best of them becoming 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Members of the Han lin, others secretaries rub 
preferts, ete, ete, 

With the openimyg of porte in 10A2 a certain 
amount Of weetern edacation war introduced by the 
Protettant Mimuonarien, and increaned in qauantoks 
and influence year by year, After the 
treaty (1000) the need war ex iclent for tranelator 


and interpreters, im order to carry out dipiopnmats 


T jermberr 


intercourse with the various Treaty Power, and in 
1862, the T° ung Win Kuan YQ & Oh was emtatl ebed 
inthe capital for the traning of offical interpreters, 
In 1866 1t was first called a College, mienee wae 
added to the language eurnenlum, and im 149, 
Dr. W. A. TP. Maserrs was made l’remdent. 
auxiliary schoola were opened om Canton and Shany 


7 Wty 


hai. 

After this various schoola were opened, for 
mechanical engineering at the Kiangnan Arsenal, 
for naval students at Foochow, etc., ete. 

Apart from these special foundations, the intro 
duction of some mathematics into the puble ex 
aminations was a striking change, though it was a 
merely nominal improvement at first, in the absence 
of capable teachers or examiners. The publication 
of Cuanc Cuin-Tunc’s § @ RR CA‘uan haveh pon 
had a very powerful effect on education. Serious 
reforms began after the Boxer Outbreak. In 1903 
a Committee of Educational Affairs, & % RB Hateh 
Wu Ch‘u, was established, and developed in 1905 
into the Ministry of Education §% #% Heiieh Pa. 
Detailed and far-reaching schemes were prepared, 
and some progress was being made when the Re. 
volution threw all things into disorder. The Re- 
public has been too much occupied and impoverished 
to deal very effectively with education so far, put 
at least it is certain that the antiquated system 
which had lasted too long is now swept away for 
ever. 

P‘mnc Wen-kuo : The Chinese Syatem of Public 
Education; Lewis: The Educational Conquest of 
the Far East; Etienne Zt, 8.3., Pratique des Ex- 
amens litteraires (Var. Sin., No. 5). 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHINA, 
The, was founded in May, 1890, by some teachers 
present at the General Missionary Conference held 
that year in Shanghai. The Conference had at its 
disposal the books, blocks, etc., of the School and 
Text-book Series (g.v.) which had dissolved, and it 
handed all over to the new Association. Thirty-five 
members were enrolled. Seven triennial meetings 
were held in Shanghai, the last taking place in 1912. 
During these 22 years, the Association published 
a@ considerable number of text-books, and did a 
good deal of terminological work, while the triennial 
meetings were stimulating and helpful to missionary 
In 1912, the membership was over 500, 
but it was felt that a radical change in organization 


EGG BOATS 


was. necessary to meet the changed conditions in 
China. 
the Chinese themselves having begun the publication 
of text-books, and foreign firms also coming in as 
competitors; while the great impetus given to 
Western education by the establishment of the 
Republic, demanded that a more aggressive work 
should be done than was possible on the old lines. 
In 1915, therefore, the Christian Educational As- 
sociation of China (qg.v.) was formed, on the 
foundation of the earlier Association. 

The Educational Association published (1) a 
‘‘Monthly Bulletin,” which (2) béctame in January, 
1908 the Monthly Educational Review and (3) this 
was made a quarterly in January, 1912. 


EGG BOATS. See Janka. 


EGGS. The export of eggs has become very 
important in China of late years, and in 1915 the 
total exports exceeded Hk.Tls. 8,000,000. In 1914 
a million and a quarter Taels worth of frozen eggs 
were sent to Great Britain alone, and over double 
this value of fresh and preserved eggs were sent to 
Asiatic ports. But the chief trade is in albumen 
and yolk, the value amounting to nearly five 
millions (half to Britain). This trade is confined 
to Tientsin, Kiaochow, and the Yangtze ports, 
Hankow having about a dozen albumen factories. 
The preparation of albumen is merely an evaporat- 
ing process, requiring no chemicals or preserving 
materials—only cheap eggs and labour, which, 
especially the former, are abundant. Dried albumen 
is used in cotton printing, also in the manufacture 
of biscuits. The preserved yolk is chiefly used in 
the preparation of glove leather (Wuhu Trade 
Report, 1899). Other uses of yolk are for leather 
belting, and of albumen in photography. One picul 
of eggs makes 64 catties of albumen and 35 catties 
of yolk. 1,000 duck’s eggs or 1,300 to 1,600 hens’ 
eggs are counted to one picul in weight. 

The albumen is churned and put into large 
hogsheads, where it ferments for a period ranging 
from five days to two weeks, according to the 
temperature. The volatile constituents rise to the 
top and the usable portion is drawn off from the 
bottom, mixed with a little ammonia and evaporated 
in @ special room in shallow pans by heating 
through worm flues. The result is clear, trans- 
parent, amber sheets, which are cooled and ventilat- 
ed, and placed in air-tight tins ready for export. 

Preserved eggs are an important item in the 
feast of the Chinese epicure. 

In 1916 the export was as follows. Egg 
albumen and yolk, Pcls. 288,346, Tis. 7,702,403; 
Fresh and preserved, Pcls. 535,134, Tls. 4,629,074. 


EIGHT DIAGRAMS. See Pa Kua. 


The sales had greatly declined, owing to | 


EIGHT DIAGRAMS SOCIETY, JA\ 3 or Nine | 


Palaces J, & Society, f.e., the diagrams arranged in 
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a circle, plus the centre. A secret sect said to have 
been founded towards the close of the Ming dynasty 
by one Lr Hsren-T‘ten 46 44 %, or about the begin- 
ning of the Ch‘ing dynasty by one Han Kov-rzit 
8 4-F. They may be one and the same, for Epkrs 
considers the first name is an assumed one, Lr 
representing Lao-Tzi (whose surname it was), and 
Hsten-T‘ren the ‘‘former heaven,” referring to the 
Fu Hs1 form of the Eight Diagrams as opposed to 
that of W&n Wane. The founder was a poor 
labourer to whom one of the Taoist genii in the 
guise of a-mendicant monk gave a révelation of the 
Great First Cause as 4p 4E or 4% 4E 3% ff, ‘‘the Un- 
begotten,’’ or the ‘‘Unbegotten Venerable Mother”’ ; 
no thought of sex is included,. guardianship or 
providence being the leading thought. The epithets 
All-Merciful, Most Holy, Highest, Incomparable 
etc., are used in speaking of the ‘‘Unbegotten,’’ 
and in various ways the idea approximates to that 
of God as conceived by Christianity. 

Li is supposed to have thus become an incarna- 
tion of the ‘‘Unbegotten,’’ and he proceeded. to 
develop ‘his doctrine on the basis of the Eight 
Diagrams, choosing eight followers, one for each 
diagram, secretly to spread his religion. 

The sect allied itself with political movements 
at the time of the great Mohammedan rebellion in 
Kashgaria, assisting the Emperor (K‘anc Hsz) in 
crushing the rebels. Li declined both office and 
money, seeking only toleration for his followers, 
which is said to have been informally given. For 
some reason, the meetings of the sect began to take 
place at night, which was always a réproach in the 
eyes of others, as men and women joined in them. 
It seems certain that the Society altered its aims 
and became anti-dynastic, though this was unknown 
not only to acolytes, but to the majority of members, 
who only regarded it as a religious organization. 

The Society is one of the largest of secret sects, 
and is widely spread, The organization is simple. 
The eight branches are again divided into four 
Military and four Civil, with different methods of 
arriving at the desired results. There are three 
grades of officers who alone can receive new 
members. The meetings are held at the equinoxes, 
solstices, and other fixed times; contributions are 
compulsory at the chief meetings. Religious ex- 
ercises, of which deep breathing and the reciting 
of charms are an important part, are followed by 
a feast, and by a clairvoyant séance, The medium 
is known as WM, or the Clear-eyed One, and is 
often a woman or girl, whose chief duty seems to 
be to scrutinize the life and heart of the members 
to detect insincerity or other unworthiness. A short 
list of some of the literature of the Society is given 
in the Chinese Recorder, 1886, p. 4. 

Cruiese Recorper, 1886, pp. 1, 64, 245. 

EIGHTEEN PROVINCES +A shih pa 
shéng, » common name for China proper. The 


rad 
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provinces have varied in number, and have not 
always been called shéng. Not to go back to more 
ancient times the empire in 629 a.p. (T'ang dynasty), 
had ton ¢ao jf, Kuanner BB py UHotung py yy, 
Honan J /Y, Ho pet WW fh, Shan nan yyy. Lung 
yu Pt 7, Muai nan Ah fj, Kiang nan un I> Chieh 
nan gi j{j, and Ling nan gf /fj. 

T‘ar Tsuna of the Sung dynasty (976-908) 
made fifteen /n FR, Ching tu Tung Ye WE, Ching 
tu Hai HO py, Hopei, Hotung, Shensi, MHuai- 
nan WE, Tuenan, Hupei, Fukien, Kiangnan, 
Ssdch‘uan, Kuangtung, Kuangsi and two Ché-kiangs. 

The present arrangement into shéng dates from 
the Yuan dynasty, when, with the two metropolitan 
provinces ip @ fF Pei Chihli and Nan Chihli (or 
Kiangnan), containing the northern and southern 
Capitals Pei Ching (Peking) and Nan Ching 
(Nanking) respectively, there were instituted 


thirteen 1 % ff # or ‘ambulatory’ departments. 


As far as the territory (not the official rule) was 
concerned the Ming dynasty made no change, and 
the names were the same as to-day, with the 
exception that it remained for the Ch‘ing dynasty 
to constitute Kansu from part of Shensi, to make 
Kiangnan into Anhui and Kiangsu, and Hukuang 
into Hupei and Hunan. This brought the number 
to eighteen. Secret Societies often used the expres- 
sion The T'hirteen Provinces for China because they 
sought to restore by revolution the old state of 
things. 

At one time (1905) a nineteenth was made by 
the division of Kiangsu. 

To the eighteen provinces of China Proper 
must be added the three Manchurian provinces 
= jf #, Shéngking, Kirin and Hei-lung chiang. 

- Besides the ordinary name each province has 
another, derived from ancient territorial nomen- 
clature and used for literary purposes. Lists are 


given in Gruss’ Dictionary, Mayers’ Reader’s 
Manual and Ricwarp’s Geography. (See separate 
urticles), 


EIGHT IMMORTALS, THE, q {ij 22 Asien 
are a group of eight who are venerated by the 
Taoist sect as having drunk the Elixir of Life or 
otherwise obtained immorttlity. Their names are 
Chung-li Ch‘iian, Chang Kuo, Lii Tung-pin, Ts‘ao 
Kuo-ch‘iu, Li T‘ieh-kuai, Han Hsiang-tza, Lan 
Ts‘ai-ho and Ho Hsien-ku, but the lists vary. The 
legends told of them may be found under their 
hames in Mayers’ Chinese Reader's Manual or 
in Gites’ Biographical Dictionary or in Done, 
Recherches sur les Superstitions, tome IX. As a 
group they are not mentioned before the Yuan 
dynasty, though the individual legends are found 
earlier. . 


EIGHT-LEGGED ESSAY. See Wén chang. 


ELAPHURE 


EITEL, ERNST JOHANN, Ph.D., etadied in 
Tubingen and, after a britf pastorate in a Lutheran 
Church, wan rent to China by the Basel Mission on 
1462 In 1865 he joined the London M ee ienary 
Somety, and in 1879, he left Missionary work ty 
become Inapeetor of Schools under the Hongkong 
Government aod private neeretary to the Governor 
(Sir Joun Pork Hew weaey) Me wrote a preat deal, 
in German, Chinese and Engliah, including Muetory 
of the Hakkas, Three Lectures on Buddhiem, Hand. 
book for the Student of Chinene Huddhuem, Chinese 
Dirtionary in the Canton Dnralect, Fing shut, and 
Burope in China, the Hwtory of Hongkong ; benithen 
many articles in Reviews and Magazines. He waa 
also for many years editor of the China Review. 
He ended his life as a Lutheran pastor in Adelaide, 
S. Australia. He died in 1908. A complete list 
of his writings is given in the T‘oung Pao. 

T“oune Pao, vol. x; Crrwese Keconper, 1999. 


ELAPHURE. Elaphurus davidianus, a deer 
discovered by Davin and called by the Chinese 
Ssi-pu-hsiang pag, and often confused by them 
with the rein-deer. Its habitat was the Imperial 
Park jf #, south of Peking. It is doubtful 
whether it was indigenous or brought by the 
Manchus. 

It probably existed wild in the region south- 
west of Ko-ko nor, and perhaps also in Eastern 


‘Manchuria. A Manchu traveller, who wrote in 1777, 


records its existence in Tarbagatai 25 gf fw. 

The proper Chinese name for it is J) mi as 
proved by von MOoLLeNDoRrF in his paper cited 
below. 

Davip states that in 1805 he himself saw a 
herd of about 120 of these animals in the Imperial 
Park, but that it was extremely difficult to obtain 
one, because, as in England once, the penalty for 
killing a deer was death. No doubt the Manchu 
guardians of the park killed and ate as they wished, 
but it was a different matter to sell any portion 
of the beast outside the grounds. BusHELL states 
that he was accustomed to ride there among herda 
of them, but that in 1894 the park wall was breached 
by floods and the deer escaped, to be devoured by 
the famished people. It is generally supposed to 
have been killed out during the occupation by 
foreign troops in 1900. 

~The colour is a reddish-grey, becoming more 
or less brown in the male, and with blackish marb- 
ling in the summer. It drops its horns after the 
winter solstice, and the young are born in May or 
June. The animal has the feet of the reindeer, 
the horns of the deer, and the long tail of certain 
antelopes. 

No living specimens have been procurable in 
China for some time, and the anima{ must be con- 
sidered as extinct in a wild state; but tne Duky 


ELDER BROTHER 


of Bedford has about one hundred head in England. 
A female specimen may be seen in the Museum of 
the Royal Asiatic Society (North China Branch) 
in Shanghai. 

Ssii-pu-hsiang means ‘four dissimilarities’; the 
Chinese say it is not like the horse, not like the 
ox, not like the deer and not like the goat. But 
tliere are other explanations of the name. 

Davio: Journal dun Voyage en Mongolie, 
p. 44; von Métienvorrr.: Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., 
vol. xi, p. 72; Sowersy: tbid., vol. xlvii, p. 71; 
Busnent : Notes and Qucries on China and Japan, 
vol. iv, p. 29; Swinnoz: P.Z.S., 1870, p. 134; 
Bvsnecp : tbid., 1898, p. 588. 


ELDER BROTHER SOCIETY, ko lao hui 
i} @. <A secret brotherhood which had been 
known for some time to exist, when three member- 
ship tickets were found in 1886 on a man arrested 
in Shanghai. The Yangtze valley riots in 1891 were 
believed to have been caused by Elder Brothers, 
the object being to embroil the Manchus with the 
foreign powers. An early origin is claimed for the 
cult in Sstch‘uan; in its present form it dates 
from the beginning of the Manchu rule, but while 
anti-dynastic it was pro-T‘ang and not pro-Ming. 

The Society builds itself on three famous 
friendships recorded in Chinese annals, and each 
member calls the others ‘‘Brother.’’ ‘There is an 
elabcrate ritual, a system of secret signs with many 
grades of membership, and there is said to be a 
considerable resemblance to Freemasonry. The 
Society, which consists of eight guilds, early divided 
into East and West, the latter being the stronger, 
especially in Ssach‘uan, Kansu and Shensi. In 
1900 they became mere bandits, and in 1911, getting 
the upper hand of the Revolutionaries, with whom 
they had allied themselves, they were responsible for 
the miassacre of at least 10,000 Manchus in Hsi-an 
fu, as well See 
Sserrer Seets, 


as of some of the missionaries. 


ELEEPOO, another way of writing IJnirv; 


used by Davis and others. See J/ipu, 


ELEGIES OF CH'U, 4% gf Chiu tzu, a col- 
lection of the poetry of the Ch'u State, consisting 
chiefly of the poems of Cu‘i Yuan, including his 
famous Li Sao. The style of writing is unique, 
on account both of the time and the country. Many 
editions have been issued, including one by Cut 
Het. See Ch‘i Yuan; Li Sao. 


Wyre: Notes on Chinese Literature. 


ELEPHANTIASIS, a disease apparently con. 
nected with the presence of Fulavia bancrofti. As 
a rule the leg or legs become swollen, perhaps to 
the natural size. See Jerrerys and 
Maxwretit, liseaere of (‘hina 


Twany titmees 
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ELEUTHS, also called Oliut Mongols or Oloth 
Mongols; the meaning of the name probably being 
‘separated.’ They are western hordes, inhabiting 
the country from the Selenga and Orkhon sources 
to the T‘ien shan X jj and Upper Irtish. They 
are divided into four branches, the best-known be- 
ing the Turgut branch, which, two centuries ago, 
carried their conquests and migrations to the Volga. 
The horde of which De Quincey wrote his famous 
description was the Turgut branch of Eleuths. 

Yue: note in Prjevalsky’s Mongolia, vol. i, 
p. 251; Rockuity : Diary of a Journey in Mongolia, 
etc.; Howortn: History of the Mongols. 


ELGIN, LORD, Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
was appointed by the British Government as High 
Commissioner and Plenipotentiary when the Second 
War (q.v.) began; he reached Hongkong on July 2, 
1857. His action was hindered, first. by the 
necessity of diverting soldiers to India, where the 
Mutiny had broken out, then by the lateness of 
the arrival of Baron Gros and the French forces. 
It was too late to proceed north, so Canton was 
stormed and the Commissioner YeH seized and sent 
to Calcutta. The forces then went north and took 
the Taku forts, with the result that the Treaty of 
Tientsin was signed by Lord Exe on June 26, 
1258. After a visit to Japan he left Shanghai on 
November 8 to select the three ports on the Yangtze 
which were to be opened to foreign trade. He 
then left Hongkong on March 4, 1859, met in 
Ceylon his brother the Hon. F.W.A. Bruce, the new 
envoy to China, bearing the ratification of the 
treaty, and reached London on May 19. As was 
natural since most of the foreign trade was British, 
the lead in the negotiations had been given to Lord 
Ener ; his policy served British irfterests well, 
while he spoke truly in saying ‘I have been China’s 
friend in all this.’ 

When Bruce, proceeding to Peking fer the 
ratification of the treaty, found the Pei-ho blocked 
and was repulsed in the attack on the Taku forts, 
Lord Enern was sent out as Ambassador-extra- 
ordinary. He, with Baron Gros, the French 
Ambassador, reached Hongkong on June 21, 1860, 
after being wrecked at- Point de Galle and losing 
all their effects. They then joined their forces, the 


_ British being at Talien wan and the French at 


(hefoo. In the advance to Peking, in the midst 
of negotiations, Parkes and others were treacher- 


~ ously seized and imprisoned, a number of the party 


dying of their ill-treatment. The Anting gate at 
Peking was opened to the Ambassadors after they 
had threatened force. Lord Excrn gave orders for 
the destruction of the Yiian Ming Ywtan, which 


had been already looted by the French troops, 


as a punishment for the treachery and brutality 


used to the Parwes party. The Convention of 


1hs 
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Peking wan then sigued on Vctober 24, 1860, and the 


ratafications of the Tieutsin Treaty of 1853 were | 


exchanged, 
Me died as Governor General of India in 1563 


ELIAS, NEY, was born in Kent on February 
10, 18644. He became a Fellow of the Royal 
Croographical Society in 1865, and studied under 
the Society's instructors. In 1866 went to 
Shanghai in connection with a mercantile house, 
and in 1868 volunteered to explore the old and 
hew courses of the Yollow River; the aceount of 
the expedition was published in the journals named 
below. 

In 1872 he mado a difficult and dangerous 
Journey across the Gobi Desert; the results were 
given in a paper to the Royal Geographical Society. 
Ho received the founder's Gold medal, and his 
services were retained by the Indian Government. 

Ile was second in command of the overland 
mission to China which turned back because of 
ManrcGary's murder. He afterwards did a good 
deal of travel in Turkestan, Afghanistan, etc., and 


he 


retired from the service in November, 1896. He | 


died in Jondon, May 30, 1897. 
C.I.E. in 1888, but never accepted the honour. 
Most of his writings are in the secret archives 


He was made | 


of. the Indian Government; those published and | 


having reference to China are U’he New Bed of the 
Yellow River, Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., 1869; Notes 
of a Journey to the New Course of the Yellow 
River, R. Geog. Soc. Journal, 1870; A Journey 
through Western Mongolia, ibid., 1873; Visit to 
the Valley of the Shueli in Western Yviinnan, 
ibid¢ xlvi; Zntroductory Sketch of the History of 
the Shans in Upper Burma and Western Yiinnan, 
Calcutta, 1876. 

[WHEELER]: Dictionary of National Biography. 


ELIOT, CHARLES NORTON EDGECUMBE, 
Sir, was born in 1864, and educated at Cheltenham 
and at Balliol College, Oxford, where he took 
many honours. He was $Srd Secretary to the 
Embassy at St. Petersburg from 1888 to 1892; 
was’ at Constantinople from 1893 to 1898; was 
Charge d’affaires in Morocco in 1892 and 1893; was 
in Bulgaria, 1895, and Servia, 1897; was Secretary 
to the British Embassy at Washington in 1898, 
British High Commissioner at Samoa in 1899 ; Com- 


missioner and Commander-in-chief for the British 


East Africa Protectorate, Agent and Consul-General 
at Zanzibar from 1900 to 1904. He then resigned 
and became. Vice-Chancellor of the Sheffield 
University. In 1912, he became the first Principal 
of the Hongkong University. He was made C.B. 
in 1898- and K.C.M.G. in 1900. He is known as a 
linguist and as a student of Buddhism. 

His published works are A Finnish Grammar, 
(1890); Z'urkey in Europe, (1900); The Hast Africa 


ELLIOT, CHARLES 


[rete torate, (1905) , Letters previm the Beevr lat, 

(1997), with matey payers om Martine Zonlogy 
ELLIOT, CHARLES, HO, $5 Le Ooms niece 

with hie cousin Admiral Gnome Fintit, eae w hey 


hew of the first Earl of Minto, aid waa born om MOOI. 
He entered the Keyal Navy in 1é1h, and ateained 
poet rank an 12%, after which he wae not on aa@ive 
naval mersice bot epent two years in Gritieh Gamma 
as Protector In 167A he ae went be 
China with Lord Naren (7 ©) as Master attendant 


of Slaven. 
to the Commiseion. On the resignation of J. FP. 
Davis he was made Third Superintendent in 1655, 
and in the same year, on the resignation of AsTELt, 
In June, 10%, 
he became Chief Superintendent, though nominally 
this office was abolished At first his trowbles were 
In getting inte direct communication the 
Viceroy, but soon the question of the opium trade 
became all-important. The trade was expanding 
and there was an enormous amount of mnuggling, 
and Evnrot was regarded as responsible for all. 
The situation began to be acute in 1837, and in 1838 
the crisis came with the appointment of Commis- 
sioner Lin. Immediately, foreigners were ordered 
to surrender all opium and were meanwhile for. 
bidden to leave Canton. At great personal risk 
E.tiot at once went to Canton and demanded 
liberty for the foreigners; but in a few days, on 
March 27, 1839, he found himself under the 
necessity of delivering up to the Chinese all) the 
opium in the hands of British subjects. He refused 
however to sign the bond promising that opium 
should never again be brought, and he ordered all 
the British to leave Canton; he left with the last 
of them on May 24. The Chinese were then willing 
to resume trade, but Eniror gave orders that 
British ships should not proceed to Canton, pending 
instructions from England: : 

Trouble was precipitated by a drunken riot at 
Kowloon by British and possibly American sailors, 
in which a Chinese, Lrixy Wet-ns1, was killed. 
E.xiioT tried and sentenced to fine and imprison- 
ment five sailors who took part in the riot, but 
could not find the man or men ¢o whom the death 
was due. The Chinese were dissatisfied and sought 
to cut off all supplies from British ships, besides 
ordering all compradores, servants, etc., to leave 
British employ. The Governor of Macao was 
called on to expel all English merchants and their 
families, and they all departed in haste for Hong- 
kong in all sorts of vessels. 

In this time of anxiety the British were with- 
out any gun-boat for their protection; and their 
fears were much increased by the Black Joke affair 
(g.v.). War junks hindered the British on their 


he became Seeand Superintendent. 


with 


- ships from provisioning at Kowloon and Hongkong, 


though the natives were willing to sell, till Exxtoz 
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lost his temper and opened fire on the junks from 
H.M.S. Volage which had arrived on August 31. 

Insistent demands were made for the murderer 
of Lin WEI-HSI, a most peremptory one being sent 
on October 25, with an order that the British ships 
should either enter the river or else sail away, under 
penalty of complete destruction by fire, Eu.ioT in 
reply sent the Volqge (28 guns) and the Hyacinth 
(20 guns) for the protection of the merchant ship- 
ping. Twenty-nine war junks advanced, apparently 
to attack, but offering to withdraw if Lux WEI-HSI’'s 
murderer were produced. In _ self-defence the 
English opened fire, destroyed four junks and 
damaged the rest: this was the beginning of the 
First War, wrongly called the Opium War. 

By June, 1840, war-vessels and transports ar- 
rived; and the blockade of the Canton river was 
established. . Admiral the Honourable GerorcE 
Exurot, cousin of CHarzes, brought a commission 
which appointed himself and Captain CHARLES 
ELror respectively as first and second Commission- 
er, procurator and plenipotentiary. 

The two went north and reached Tinghai in 
Chusan on July 6; it had been occupied by 
Commodore Bremer the day before. They 
established a blockade of Ningpo and the Yangtze 
mouth, and went to the Pei-ho. Two months were 
spent in negotiations ‘through Kisnen; the pleni- 
potentiaries reached Macao on November 20. 
Three days later Captain Cuarnes Extrot became 
sole plenipotentiary through the resignation of the 
Admiral. Negotiations with KisHen at Canton 
were begun and were broken off on the question of 
ceding Hongkong. Extior however, after the long 
experience of merchants and their families living 
on ships with no base for trade, was firm; he 
proceeded to take the forts at Chuenpi and 
Taikoktow outside the Bogue on January 7, 1841: 
next day negotiations were resumed. 

The Convention of Chuenpi (q.v.) resulted, by 
which Hongkong was ceded; six millions of dollars 
agreed on as indemnity to the British; and official 
intercourse allowed on a footing of equality. This 
was promptly disavowed by the British government 
as being altogether inadequate and contrary to 
instructions given; Ex.ior was recalled and Sir 
Henry Porrincer succeeded him. 

Morse : International Relations of the Chinese 
Empire; Eames : The English in China. 


ELLIOT, GEORGE, the Hon., Rear-Admiral. 
See Elliot, Charles. 


EMBASSIES. The following complete list of | 


| 


embassies from European powers to China is by | 


Pere L. PFIsTER. 

1521.—First Portuguese embassy, THomas Pirks, 
sent by King Don Emmanvet. It was un- 
successful and Pires was cast into prison. 
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1655.—First Dutch embassy, Prerre pe Goyer and 
Jacques pg Keyser, sent by the Dutch 
India Company to SHun Coin. (They seem 
to have been received in the Throne Hall). 

1656.—First Russian embassy. 

1661.—Second Dutch embassy, I. V. Campen and 
C. Noset, sent to Saun Cuin by the Dutch 
India Company. 

1664.—Third Dutch embassy, PrerRE vaN Hoorn, 
sent to SHuN Carn by the Company. 

1670.—Second Portuguese embassy, Don MaANoeL 
DE SaLDAGNA, sent. to K‘anc Hsr by 
AupHonso VI. 

1676.—Second Russian embassy, sent to K‘ane Hst. 
It had been twice refused admittance. 

1689.—Third Russian embassy, FEopor A, GoLowm, 
sent to K‘anc Hsr by the Regent Sopnta, 
for the delimitation of the frontier. 

1693.—Fourth Russian embassy, IsBRrants-IbEs, 
sent to K‘anc Hs1 by Peter the Great. 

1705.—First Papal embassy, the Patriarch THomas 
MaILLot DE TovRNon, sent by Pope CLEMENT 
XI, to arrange the question of rites. 

1715.—Fifth Russian. embassy, THomas GoOLWIN 
and Laurent Lanes, sent to K‘anc Hsr by 
Peter the Great. 

1719.—Sixth Russian embassy, Leon WASSILIOWITCH 
Ismartow, sent to K‘anc Hs1 by Peter the 
Great. LANGE remained in Peking as Agent 
of the Russian Mission. (v. sup., 1715). 

1720.—Second Papal embassy, the Patriarch Mez- 
ZABARBA, sent to K‘ana Hst by Cuement XI. 

1725.—Third Papal embassy, Fathers CanMeEs, 
GotHaRD and ‘ILpDEPHONSE sent to YUNG 
Cu&tno by Pope Benepicr XIII. 

1726.—Third Portuguese embassy, Dow ALEXANDRE 
METELLO DE Souza ¥ MENESE#S, sent by King 
Joun V to Yunc Cue&ne. 

1726.—Seventh Russian embassy, Count Sawa 
WLADISLAWITCH RaGovUsINsKE!, sent to YUNG 
Cuéna by Catuerine I. 

1753.—Fourth Portuguese embassy, Don FRango1s 
Xavier Assis PacHEeco ¥ SAMPAYO, sent to 
Cxu‘1en Lunea by Josern I. 

1767..—_Eighth Russian embassy, Kraroytow, sent 
to Cu‘ten Lune by Catuerre II. 

1793.—First British embassy, Lord Macartney, 
sent to Cu‘ren Lune by Groreg ITI. 

1794.—Fourth Dutch embassy, TrrsincH, sent to 
Cn‘ren Luna by the Dutch Republic. 

1805.—Ninth Russian embassy, Counts GoLowKIN 
and Porocx1, sent to Cura Cn‘mnc by 
ALEXANDER I. 

1808.—Tenth Russian embassy, sent to Cata Cu‘rna 
by ALEXANDER I. 

1816.-—Second British embassy, Lord AMHERST, sent 
to Cua Ca‘rxo by Georeor III. 
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1820. Eleventh Russian embassy, ‘TimMowsKy, sent 
by Anexanpen I, 

It will be seen from this list that France, 
Austria and Spain have sent no embassies to Peling. 

Havner: La Stéle chrétienne de Si ngan fou, 
ti, p. 225, note; K., Audiences granted to Weatern 
Hnvoya, in China Review, vol. iii, p. 67; Jamison ; 
The Tributary Nations of China, ibid., vol. sii, 
p. 94. 


EMBERIZINAE, a Sub family of Fringillidae, 
comprising the Buntings. ‘The following species 
are known in China. 

Plectrophenaz nivalis, in Chihli occasionally in 
winter, Calcarius lapponicus, common in_ the 
North to the valley of the Yangtze. /mberiza 
passerina, common in northern provinces. JL. 
pyrrhulina and EF. continentalis, N. China to valley 
of Yangtze. “. elegans, Chihli to Fukien and at 
Mu-p‘in. #. puailla, the Little Bunting, throughout 
China in winter. 2H. rustica, found in winter to 
the valley of the Yangtze, and even as far south 
as Fukien. 2. fucata, the Grey-headed Bunting, 
throughout China. 2. chrysophrys, common in the 
north in migration, FZ. tristrami, Chihli to Fukien 
in winter. WH. godlewskii, the Eastern Meadow- 
Bunting, ‘Chihli to West China. JE. cioides, 
in: Mongolia ard in the hills all over China. JZ. 
leucocepAala, the Pine-Bunting, in N. China and 
the Ch‘inling mountains in winter. FZ. personata, 
taken at Shaweishan on migration. /. spodocephala, 
the Black-faced Bunting, China generally; very 
common in Central China in winter. 2. melanops, 
comes to breed in Yangtze valley. 2. sulphurata, 
in S.E. China; #7. rutila, the Chestnut Bunting, 
and £. aureola, throughout E. China on migration. 
Melophus melanicterus, the Crested Bunting, 
_resident in S. China. Junco stemsseni, N.W. 
Fukien. Fringillaria variabilis, taken at Shawei- 
shan on migration. 

Davip et Oustratet : Les Oiseaux de la Chine. 


EMBROIDERY. The art of needlework is 


nearly as old as that of weaving. So soon as © 


fabrics were made the need for embellishment arose. 
It is due to the impermanence of the materials 
that embroideries more ancient than the old bronzes 
do not now exist. Inasmuch as the art of 
embroidery is largely one dealing with work in silk, 
and sericulture having originated in China some 
4,000 years ago, it is reasonable to conclude that 
embroidery also originated in China. 
earliest ‘embroideries still existing were discovered 
by AvuReEL STEIN in t':e hidden chapel of the Cave 
Temple of the Thousand Buddhas at Tun-huang 
and date back to the 10th century. 

Stern describes a large embroidered .picture 
on silk of BuppHa and his disciples, with good 
drawing and harmonious colouring ; a cushion cover 
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Some of the | 


EMBROIDERY 


with floral ornament amd trac ery temembling that 
ueed on Chintse embroidery of the prement day ; 
together with same milk tapestries and darmasks 
Although Kietin was a sort of hall way howe 
between Kastern and Wentern Ama, it in probable 
that. 
although 


theme efibroidertes were of ( Wimene 
by Cirimen Towel Abit 
developed in Central Ania; the technique and the 
of 


demiyn 
influenend art as 


whole treatment thewe Straw ermbroiderien is 


frankly (hinewe. 


In dealing with amy department of Chinene 
art it may be remembered that China was a matyre 
nation long before any of the present Fmropean 
nations existed. Printing originated in China 400 
years earlier than in Europe. The art of China, as 
we see it preserved at the present day in Museums 
and elsewhere, represents .ne result of a very com. 
plete and «low moving evolution. As in other arta, 
89 in embroidery and allied textile arts, religion has 
been a potent influence, particularly Buddhism. 
The other influences which inspired textile orna- 
ment were the ceremonies of the court and officials, 
whose’ robes and trappings, especially during the 
T‘ang dynasty and later periods, gave full scope 
for the decorative artist. These were later reflected 
and elaborated in the costumes of the theatre. It 
may be noted that of the costumes and trappings 
of the Buddhist religion, court officials and the 
theatre, the most resplendent were intended for 
masculine adornment. In China it has ever been 
the male bird that was most resplendent and 
outwardly attractive. 


The consummation of art textile work came 
in the reign of Cu‘1en Lune, a.p. 1736 to 1795, 
when the most beautiful tapestries, brocades, 
damasks and embroideries were produced. The 
subsequent decline of taste and art craft was 
gradual, but during recent years the decadence 
has been accelerated since the country was flooded 
with factory-made goods. Perhaps the last stage 
is represented by the so-called ‘“‘ Canton embroid- 
ery’? made to meet a “‘ foreign taste,” which is 
synonymous with vulgarity, and for the special 
delectation of the globe-trotter, whose pockets the 
Chinese know too well how to empty. The aver- 
age globe-trotter likes realism and prefers pure 
imitation of natural forms to the formal. fancies 
of earlier date which have made Chinese art the 
individual thing that it is held to be to-day. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that the modern 
‘‘ Canton embroidery ’’ with its meretricious orna- 
ment has practically no artistic merit and is 
merely a product of a period of crude commercial- 
ism. Art textile work, so far as China goes, has 
sung its swan song and it will probably be many 
years before the art spirit will again descend among 
the people. 


EMBROIDERY 


Embroidery is essentially a personal art and 
requires so little apparatus as to render it the 
most accessible and commonly practised of all art 
crafts. This fact alone, making for keen com- 
petition, tends toward a comparatively high degree 
of excellence. Considered as an art of expres- 
sion, apart from its decorative value, embroidery 
has its 
and surfaces in Chinese work, such as the plumage 
of a bird and the colour and surfaces of flowers, 
being rendered by the needle with a beauty and 
truth beyond the ordinary range of pictorial art. 
In the retinue of beauty, among her sister arts 
of design, embroidery holds a special place. 

DESIGN. So soon as, by the observation of 
beauty and incident, certain superior workers 
found that art did not consist in the imitation of 
nature, real designs would be evolved, and, as 
these became repeated, they would be stored up 
in the memory and transmitted to the next gener- 
ation to be finally recorded in books. Such books 
have been available in China certainly as early as 
the Sung dynasty ( 960-1279 a.p.). Later there 
were books for the special use of embroiderers, with 
woodcuts of conventional designs and decorative 
schemes. The Chinese are indebted to plants, 
flowers, and fruits for many of their best designs. 
That these are rarely a mere imitation of the 
original shows the Chinese to be good designers, 
tor natural forms are only of real value for design 
after they have passed through the artist’s brain. 
The peach, peony, pomegranate, narcissus and 
lotus are treated so as to be full of rhythmic 
vitality and in keeping with the best conventional 
and aesthetic ornament. They appear fo have the 
right perception of what detail to suppress and 
what to retain. They appreciate the worth of 
simplicity in ornament and know the value of 
an empty space. They practise restraint in decor- 
ative design. If one takes a good piece of hand- 
woven work or embroidery, it is seldom that any 
part of the decoration can be removed without 
sacrificing the general effect. 

As a rule Chinese design in textile work is 
very conventional and there is little growth, the 
pleasing effect being obtained by good arrangement 
and colour.. Their figures are drawn with vigour 
but the details, such as hands and feet, are usu- 
ally incorrect. In some cases, especially where 
the elements of decoration are symbolic, they are 
scattered without apparent design, the pleasing 
result being due to colour and the use of gold 
thread. In the matter of background the Chinese 
appear to have ao passion for restless motives. 
While, in Europe, it is a generally recognised 
principle of design that the background should 
serve to show up the subject to the greatest ad- 
vantage and not detract from it by asserting it- 
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own particular virtue, certain textiles | 
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self in any way, in China it is often necessary to 
scrutinize a piece of work to find out which is 
the principal subject and which is secondary 
matter. Thus, in the coat badges (p‘u ¢ézé) the 
background frequently consists of recurrent curved 
cloud and wave forms suggesting continuous 
motion: this would be considered wrong by a 
European designer but, in China, by frequent 
acquaintance, especially with the virtues of the 
Chinese fret, it produces a result giving complete 
artistic satisfaction. 

Recurrence in art expresses repose and is fre- 
quently used for border patterns, in which the 
Chinese are past masters. A border is required to 
give a sense of completeness. The elements used for 
border decoration are chiefly drawn from the key 
pattern and the svastika with its numerous modifi- 
cations ; from bats usually alternated with a written 
character such as shou # or hsi, floral scrolls, 
dragons and birds. A corner will nearly always be 
found treated in a satisfactory manner by the 
Chinese as they are quite at home with geometrical 
patterns—the Chinese appear to have used the 
Grecian fret before the Greeks. 

The Chinese make a quite special use of winged 
creatures in textile ornament. Birds, bats and 
butterflies may be considered the particular decor- 
ation of Chinese embroidery and hand-woven work. 
Butterflies are worked with marvellous nicety and 
wonderful vitality. There is no slavish imitation 
of nature and these insect forms are idealised in 
a beautiful way. The bat is perhaps the most 
frequently used of all elements of decoration partly 
because of the beauty of the idealised animal and 
also because it is the emblem of happiness. Birds 
are drawn with admirable spirit and spontaneity. 
In the use of cloud and wave forms the Chinese 
approach perfection, as may be seen in the fine 
Chiien Lung tapestries, in which also some amazing- 
ly good work is got in on the dragon and phoenix 
motives. In dealing with designs used in Chinese 
textile ornament an important point to note is 
their antiquity. The embellishment of silk was 
one of the earliest art crafts and the decoration 
invented for this purpose has been ‘repeated in 
other arts. The comparatively modern arts of 
porcelain manufacture and enamelling on metals 
found in the old embroideries and brocades the 
chief inspiration for their patterns, most of which 
were copied with little modification from the dlder 
textile art. The examination of embroideries and 
woven work will in a large proportion of cases show 
how beautiful a factor of ornament in Chinese art 
is the written character. 

COLOUR. Colour is the chief charm. of 
Chinese art textile work. Even where the design 
is weak, the glorious massing of colour captures 
the eye and brings complete satisfaction. In the 
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same manner the targe use of gold thread beth 
in embroidery and woven work, much i mneneases 
the richnews of the effect. Many of theme riehly 
wrought fabrics show an oriental eplendewr, which 
the cerdental apprecates more when they are 
toned down by considerable faching In the Feat 
there is a crating for brillant colour doubtless 
due to the intensification of the bition 
of hte. When new, the eelours are a trifle fan 
boyant sometimes ;but it is mere than probable 
that the Chinese, with their reverence for age, 


rarnbew 


think beyond the present and purposely make the | 


original colours teo bright ino order that the final 
result after years of mellowing may be the mere 


perfect. They certanly bhawe (his in view in 
painting pictures. 
Tn embroidery we look for colour im mass 


rather than line werk. Tn Chinese embroidery 
the colour schemes are most brilliant, the blues 
beme especially good and satisfactory, the yellows 
and oranges less so. The colours are usually high 
in tone and harmonize well in most cases. They 
have the effect of making our low-toned Western 
work appear very subdued by comparison. 

By the use of French knot for filling in forms 
the Chinese obtain the fullest colour value, the tint 
being reflected from the depths of the projecting 
knots and producing a very deep and_ intense 
effect unattainable by other means. Satin stitch 
worked with floss silk gives very pure and lively 
flat colour effect and shading. The colours in all 
the best embroideries and woven work appear to 
be vegetable in origin. The pure blue was derived 
from indigo, the reds and yellows from safflower : 
the scarlets from madder. 

METHOD OF WORKING AND MATERI- 
ALS. The matertals used in Chinese embroidery 
are floss silk, gold thread and a tightly twisted 
variety of silk like English purse silk. The floss 
silk is an: untwisted glossy silk which is used for 
filling spaces, producing a lively effect of light 
and shade when the direction of the stitch is 
changed. It is also used for shading, at which 
the Chinese are particularly cleyer, formalising 
their work in a way which is very decorative. 
gold thread is usually made of tinsel twisted 
spirally round a scarlet silk core. It seldom 


tarnishes and, is almost invariably fixed in position | 


by couching with yellow silk. It is very frequently 
used for outlining: floral and other ornament; in 
Spirals for representing the sun and the centres of 
flowers ;‘in masses when a particularly rich effect 


of cloud or sea is required; and in borders for | 


meanders. 


The stitches used are simple and few in number, | 


namely : (1) Satin stitch, and long and short stitch 
which is a development of it. (2) French knots. 
(5) Stem stitch. (4) Couching. (5) Chain stitch, 
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which t® @arhed hefemwliand Geel apyleed Le the 
nator! alterwarde and (6) fyplit @eitets 

In Chimeee work the eatline® are quike thee, 
fut woarkably eo for wiikcherr they ever eenm 


wo lee thelr dawawing The dewign l#, of oom, 
fret deaewn with a brueh 
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Livers are iv miiwl queer ao epewllent Liat Miey 
wnpeomate for any defluienciee there mer ve tn 
design. Compared with Western embroidery that 
of «hie eliwwe Tew etivetee§ All the etliches 
on the other hand, used in China are used in the 
present day in the West. From the Western point 
there i too murh 
Chitwee work: thie considered & quick way of 
hiding a@ poor margin: couched outline makes a 
clear line, however, and is the only way of using 
gold thread in embroidery. The use of Frencb 
knot to fill in forms is one of the characteristics 
of Chinese work. The Chinese satin stitch is 
usually perfect work, spidery in its fineness, as is 
also their shading; in both of which they make 
special use of floss silk. In Chinese embroidery 
the texture of the ground material is not shown 
so much nor is the twist of the silk made to give 
its value to the ornament so much as in Western 
work. But in the actual skill with the needle 
the Chinese appear to be far ahead of most 
Western embroiderers. 

The Chinese use pretty much the same imple- 
ments as the Western world and embroidery is 
mostiy worked in a frame pivoted on two upright 
supports. 

Chinese embroidery is the model for good flat 
treatment of plant forms. Their method of work 
is almost unapproachable. They produce marvel- 
lous effects, often with one or two shades, mainly 
with their skill in placing the stitches, the direction 
of which they constantly change, obtaining a plea- 
sant play of light and shade. They frequently 
use the method of voiding, that. is to say, leaving 
the ground to show between the petals of flowers 
and leaves in a manner which is somewhat like 
the use of ties in stencilling. : Their manipulative 
skill is wonderful. They have certainly reached 
the top notch in French knot. The term “‘ French 
knot ”’ is somewhat of an anomaly considering the 
special frequency and delightful effect of its use 
in Chinese work. In China it goes by the name 
of ‘‘ Peking’ stitch, although. most of it comes 
from Mid-China, especially Soochow and Hang- 
chow. 

The articles most frequently embroidered are 
costumes, temple hangings and shrine cloths, shoes, 
pipe-cases, purses and fans. In some of the fans 
the back and front are precisely similar, the ends 
of the threads being neatly concealed. 
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EMIGRATION. In the Western sense of the 


term emigration can hardly be said to exist for the | 


Chinese. Ancestral worship and the custom of the 
entire family assembling at stated times make it 


generally impossible for Chinese to go abroad with | 


the intention of settling there. Besides this, in 
former times the Chinese laws forbade a native to 
leave China : the offender was liable to death if he 
returned and the crime might be visited on his 
family left behind. Yet for centuries Chinese have 
left their country, especially coolies from the south- 
ern provinces. The officials are, however, to-day 
generally opposed to any new expériments in con- 
tracted coolie itabour. An attempt was made to 
ship coolies from Shanghai to Mexico, but at the 
last moment the officials forbade it. At Ningpo a 
similar experiment ended in the coolies being fetched 
back from Singapore. Futile attempts have also 
been made at sending coolie labour from Foochow 
to California. In 1902 the French made an unprofit- 
able venture with coolies sent to Madagascar. 

On the other hand there is a constant stream of 
these so-called emigrants to districts they have long 
been in touch with. For many years a hundred 
thousand or more’uave gone annually from Swatow 
to Siam and the Straits, and though 75 per cent. 
return it is calculated there are three million abroad. 
Even larger numbers go from Canton. From Kong- 
moon large numbers go every year, even to America 
and Australia, some four million Mexican dollars 
being the annual sum sent home or brought by them. 


Thonsands go from Samshui to Australia each year, 


and from Kiungchow thirty thousand a year go to 
Singapore. 

Emigration of Chinese to the United States has 
been the most difficult problem to arise between the 
two countries. In spite of the law large numbers 
went abroad in the nineteenth century as coolies 
to Peru, Chile, Cuba and elsewhere. (See 
Coolie Trade). From these countries, where their 
treatment was shameful, large numbers found their 
way to California, and many more came there direct 
from China. In 1870 the census shewed there were 
about 56,000 Chinese in the States, nearly all west 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

By the Bunurncame Treaty cf 1868 the right of 
voluntary emigration was recognized. It was not 
long however before American labour became angry 
and at Los Angeles in October, 1871, slew 15 of these 
voluntary immigrants. Other affairs of the same 
kind took place along the coast. In 1876 a com- 
mittee was appointed by both Houses of Congress to 
study the problem, and in 1879 Congress sought to 
violate the BURLINGAME treaty by restricting, almost 
to the point of excluding, Chinese immigration. 
The President, Hayes, vetoed the bill, but he sent 
three commissioners to Peking who were able to 
make a new treaty (November 17, 1880), allowing 
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the States to limit or suspend to a reasonable extent 
the immigration of Chinese labour but not to pro- 
hibit it. Chinese students and merchants were still 
to be allowed free ingress. In 1882 Congress 
passed an act supposed to be founded on this treaty, 
prohibiting all further entry of Chinese labour for 
twenty years. President ARTHUR promptly vetoed 
this as not being justifiable under the treaty. 
It seems somewhat amusing to find that the re- 
striction was then reduced to a term of ten years 
only, from 1882, and then, in 1892, continued for 
ten years further : it is easier to sin by instalments. 
During the first ten years many difficulties arose. 
For example, labourers already in the States were 
allowed to visit China and return to their work; 
but in spite of certificates it was often one coolie 
who went and another who came. There was also 
extensive smuggling of Chinese labourers over the 
Canadian border. 

Stricter regulations were put. in force in 1884, 
but the feeling against Chinese became such that 
in 1885 there was an atrocious massacre of them 
in Wyoming, followed by others at various points 
on the Pacific coast. 

The Geary Act, May 5, 1892, was entitled 
An Act to prohibit the coming of Chinese persons 
into the United States. Supplementary legislation 
required that duplicate photographs of all Chinese 
in the country should be filed with government 
officers for the purpose of identification. 

Another effort was made in 1894, not to pass 
laws in accord with treaties but to make treaties 
suit the laws. A new treaty in that year debarred 
all Chinese labourers from entering the States, except 
returning coolies who had lawful wives and families 
in the States, or $1,000; this prohibigion being to . 
last for ten years with a possible proiongation. 

One of the objections against the Chinese is 
that they do not become citizens of the United 
States; yet at the same time the law forbids their 
being naturalized. 

There have been similar difficulties connected 
with emigration to Canada and to Australia; but 
the numbers have been smaller and there have been 
no acute political troubles arising from the question. 
There are only 35,000 Chinese in Australia, and the 
numbers are kept down by a heavy poll-tax. In 
the United States there are 150,000 Chinese. 


EMMANUEL MEDICAL MISSION. 

Headquarters :—Glasgow, Scotland. 

Works at Nanning }¥j $ in Kuangsi, with three 
missionaries in 1916. 

EMOUI, the French way of writing Amoy. 
See Amoy. 


EMPEROR. The emperor was called Huang 
Ti or Huang Shang $ % or HE. A title of 
respect was 7'‘ien 7'2i KF Son of Heaven, and a 
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popular title was "The present day Muddha’ 9 4 
MR (Tang chin Fo yeh). 

The Empress was ealled wang /lou Sh OM, 
and her title of respect was Mother of the State 
Kuo mu. See Imperal Trtlea. 

EMPEROR'S MERCHANT, THE. 
hong. 

ENAMEL, called by Chinese fa lan 2 Bh, 
ina vitreous glaze fused to a metallic surface. ‘The 
name fa den ia said by some to mean Frank or 
France, The Chinese aseribe the introduction of 
the art to the Arabs, but some authorities believe 
it also came overland. The time appears to have 
been in the Yuan dynasty. ‘There are three kinds 
of enamel-work— cloisonné enamels, (see Cloisonne), 
champlevé, and painted enamels. In champlevé 
enamels the cell walls inclosing the enamel colours 
are actually imbedded in the metal foundation. 
Painted enamels on copper are usually known as 
yang tzu yf RE. foreign porcelain ; those on porcelain 
are called yang ¢s‘ai jf ¥%. (The first Chinese 
painted enamels were copies of foreign enamels and 
of foreign porcelain). Painted Cantonese enamel! 
was made for the Persian, Siamese and Armenian 
market. No important copper painted enamels 
have been made since the Cu‘ten Lune period. 

BuSHELL : Chinese Art. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIAS. The Chinese have no 
works corresponding to the Western encyclopaedias. 
They have, however, a very important class of books 
called Ler shu 3 RR. in which subjects are placed 
under categories (lei) and illustrated by extracts 
from various authors who have written on the 
subjects. For these works see Lei shu. 

ENGLISH BAPTIST MISSION. 

Headquarters :—London. 

Entered China, 1845. 

Works in Shantung, Shansi and Shensi. 

Shortly after the opening of the five Treaty 
Ports, two English Baptist Missionaries were sent 
out to China, reaching Ningpo in 1845; but in a 
few years it was found necessary ‘to hand over the 
work to others. 

In 1859, another start was made at Chefoo, and 
in the course of sixteen years, eight agents were 


See 4'o 


sent out. The work was hard, the results were 


small, and in 1875, only one worker (the Rev. 
TrmotHy Ricwarp) remained. In that year the 


work at Chefoo was handed over to the United | 


Presbyterian Mission of Scotland. 


constituted, dates from the year 1875, when Mr. 
RicuarD chose Ch‘ing-chou #§ #}, 250 miles W. 
of Chefoo, as his new station. 


place to the worthy,’”’ being led to do this by 
a sermon of the celebrated Epwarp Irvine: 
line of procedure brought him into touch with a 


He adopted as his © 
policy, ‘‘the offering of the Gospel in the first | 


This! 


ENGLISH BAPTIST MISSION 


comiberatle namnber uf fiulliwere of time meet ent meomns 


jiiaws ih Mil Qhantung, sane «af when alber. 
fsaeds proved ty be faery thaunell and eat elartory 
comments 

In IN76, Mr 
A. ti, Jo~ne 


“led Upon to dist@ivube Tanine rellel: and wiih 


Kiemant wae jriawd wy we jiew 


Diet town derided men were com 


(Yi diem ame lola tee thes moliiteher@al try TOD par eons , 


but before beng, Mr. Ivan went to Bhage to 


feoeiet im chetributing rellet furde i that etell tore 
atti ken Pros thew, while Mr. .Juaee wwe bets alune 
With the work if Ching ole Tu At one time he 


had 18 handred orphans on hie bande 


The popularity caused by famine rellef was 
but ghorilived; Mr Jiwes met wh grievous 
Op position and perveention, hie water ripypls being 


portoned, and hitwelf threatened with etenlig, and 
for some time he was virtually a piieoner Rew 
forcements arrived in the early elwivtves, aed tn 
1887, a Theological Training School was opened 
under the Rev. J. 8S. Wxirewricnt, and a Boys’ 
High School under Rev. 8. Courtine. 

The Theological Training School was expanded 
into the Gotcn-Rosinson College in 1893, and in 
the same year a new Boys’ High School was built. 
Both these institutions were merged in 1904 into 
the Shantung Protestant University (q.v.) 

In connection with the Theological Training 
School, a small collection of interesting objects was 
early made for the enlightenment of the students, 
who also used them as a means of attracting out- 
siders. The result was so satisfactory that the 
collection was developed into a Museum (built 1893), 
and this branch of the work broke down a great 
deal of opposition to Christianity, and became 
widely known through the province. 

In 1888 the county town of Tsou-p‘ing JR % 
was opened, and from here evangelistic work was 
begun over fourteen counties; three-quarters of 
the district lies in a region subject to Yellow River 
floods, and is very poor; but in less than ten years 
there was a membership of 2,000. Tsou-p‘ing as 
a foreign-manned station was closed in 1915, the 
large mart of Chou-ts‘ux Jj #f, 8 miles distant, 
which had been opened in 1903, taking its place. 

In 1900, owing to the firmness of H.E. Yuan 
Su1H-K‘aI, then Acting-Governor of the province, 
Shantung came off lightly compared with some 
other provinces ; nevertheless 130 Christians suffered 


Shantung Mission.—This mission, as at present _ death in the Tsou-p‘ing field, and many more had 


their homes destroyed. Since that date, develop- 
ments. have been many in all departments of the 
work. 
As a basis for work north of the Yellow River, 
Pei Chén Jt §& in #§3¢ Pu-t‘ai, was opened in 1903. 
In 1904, in connection with the opening of the 
Shantung Protestant University (q.v.), two mission- 
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aries and their wives were sent to 3% B& Wei hsien, 
40 miles east of Ch‘ing-chou fu, to teach in the 
Arts College; and in the same year, Tsi-nan fu, 
the capital pf the province, was at length occupied, 


though intermittent attempts had been made to: 


this end from the earliest days of the Mission. 
Here was built shortly after, in connection with the 
University, the Union Medical College (opened 
1910), with hospital (opened 1915). The Tsi-nan 
Institute (¢g.v.) was built in 1906. 


In 1913 it was decided to move both the Arts 


College at Wei hsien and the Theological College. 


at Ch‘mg-chou to Tsi-nan, and building was begun 
in 1915, tb be completed in 1917. ) 
The Shantung Mission in 1916 reports 4 
Associations, eighteen pastors all supported by the 
native church, and an evangelistic committee of 
foreigners and Chinese in equal numbers. 


Shansi Mission.—Dr. Ricuarp, with relief funds, 
reached T‘ai-yuan fu 3 MAF, the capital of the 
province, in 1877, side by side with the C.I.M., 
two of whose members, the Revs J. J. Turner and 
F. H. James, were afterwards transferred to the 
Baptist Mission. Opium-smoking was fearfully 
prevalent; and success came more slowly than in 
Shantung, for after 13 years’ work, there were only 
50 converts. 


Dr. Richarp was one of the first missionaries 
to aim at directly influencing the mandarinate, and 
for 3 years he gave monthly limelight lantern 
lectures, then a great wonder, to the many expect- 
ant officials and others, on all manner of subjects. 
Evangelistic work was also systematically carried 
on in the neighbouring counties, and small day- 
schools opened. The Mission was reinforced in the 
eighties by 7 workers; Hsin Chou tit #1 was opened 
in 1885, and Tai Chou {& 4 in 1892. Just before 
the Boxer outbreak, the membership in Shansi was 
256, with 150 scholars in elementary schools. 


In 1900 every E.B.M. missionary on the field 
in Shansi suffered death by order of Governor Yi 
Hsien. (See Dr. Epwarps’ Fire and Sword in 
Shansi. Of converts 120 were killed, and all were 
shockingly persecuted, and Mission property was 
destroyed. In reconstruction after 1900 Dr. Morr 
Duncan took a leading part. The premises were 
partly rebuilt by the Chinese Government, and the 
Chinese Christians gave one-tenth of their indem- 
nity to rebuild chapels. 


Dr. Ricwarp, then working in Shanghai, also 
mediated between the Government and the Protest- 
ant Missions which had suffered loss, urging the 
establishment of a University, with Chinese and 
Western faculties, in lien of indemnities. Thus 
arose Shansi University (q.v.). 
was Dr. Mork Duncan, who died in 1906. 


The first Principal | 


| 
| 
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In the Boxer year, the Shou-yang Mission 
(q.v.) was taken over, all the workers there having 
been massacred. In 1903 Dr. and Mrs. E. H. 
Epwarps, formerly independent workers in T‘ai- 
yuan fu, joined the E.B.M. and two new hospitals 
were built in place of the one destroyed. 

The Revolution of 1911, while disturbing the 
work, was neither anti-foreign nor anti-Christian in 
character, and indeed opened the way for new 
efforts. In 1915 the Mission provided a building 
for the Y.M.C.A., and reports success in reaching 
the young men, and a general spirit of enquiry, new 
in this field. 

Shenst Mission.—Mohammedan rebellions hav- 
ing depopulated Shensi, the Chinese government 
for some time encouraged immigration, offering 
land at nominal prices, and guaranteeing freedom 

_ from taxes for three years. Among some thousands 

of emigrants from Shantung, were a small number 
of Christians. Of these, some fifty belonged to the 
English Baptist Mission, who, arriving in 1889 in 
=JA# San-yian hsien, built Fu-yin ts‘un 9% At 
‘Gospel Town,’ one of the few Christian villages in 
China. As there were at that time no missionaries 
anywhere near, the Revs. A. G. SHorrock, -B.A. 
and Morr Duncan, M.A. were sent from Shansi in 
1891-2, the Christians having pleaded for foreign 
pastors. Mr. Duncan returned in 1902 to be the 
first Principal of Shansi University, but not before 
he had opened Hsi-an fu, the ‘capital of the 
province, as a mission station. In 16° years, 
Fu-yin ts‘un had become the centre for 60 out- 
stations, had been provided with a church capable 
of seating 500° persons, and the church-members 
totalled 1,000. It was found, in course of time, 
that the work could be better carried on from 
San-yiian city, which the C.I.M. had yielded to the 
E.B.M. in 1893, and foreign workers were gradually 
withdrawn from Fu-yin ts‘un. As reinforcements 
arrived, the work was developed by the opening of 
Boys’ and Girls’ Boarding Schools, and of Medical 
work. 

In 1900, all the missionaries were obliged to go 
to the coast, but there was no serious persecut- ° 
ion of the Christians, nor destruction of mission 
property, owing to the firm stand taken by H.E. 
Tvan Fano, then Governor of the province. 

Yen-an fu 3€ Zejff, was opened in 1910, as well 
as Sui-té chou, afterwards transferred to the 
American Board. 

In 1911, during the Revolution, the missionaries 
were in great peril, owing to the Ko-lao Hui (q.v.) 
getting the upper hand of the Revolutionaries; with 
whom they had been supposed to be allied. Most 
missionaries were obliged to flee to the coast, but 
the doctors and several others remained behind to 
render service, and for seven months an extensive 
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Red Crom work was done impartially for Timpersal 
ints, Revolutionaries, Ko lao Hui men, and eryiliane, 
whieh won the gratitude of the Chinese government 
as well as of the loeal officials and people, and 
opened many new doors of usefulness. 

The Shensi Misaion has a remarkable problem 
te deal with, in that it works not only among the 
natives of Shensi, but also among immigranta from 
Shantung, Hupei and Ssich‘uan, who, owing to the 
chammishness of the Chinese, are very diffieult to 
combine in one organization, It is alwo remarkable 
for the large measure of self support attained, the 
atrong initiative of the native churches, and for the 
large number of foreign workers who have died, m 
the midat of usefulness and honour. 

The Baptist Zenana Mission has been working 
in China in connection with the General Society since 


1893. It has agents in all three of the above 
mentioned provinces; but the statistics of this 
auxiliary are included in’ those of the older 
organization, 
Statistics 1915-16 

Foreign workers 128 
Native workers 201 
Organized Congregations . 
Communicants una 1 yOVO 


ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN MISSION. 

Headquarters :—London, England. 

Entered China, 1847. 

Works in Fukien, Kuangtung and in Formosa. 

Amoy Mission.—The Rev. W. C. Burns was 
the first missionary of the Society. He reached 
China in 1847, and with his colleague, Dr. James 
If. Younc, worked in Hongkong and Canton for 
some years, after which they removed to Amoy, 
where the Dutch Reformed Church of America, 
and the London Missionary Society were already 
working. 

In 1863, the first Presbytery in China was 
constituted as a union of the converts of the Dutch 
Reformed and English Presbyterian Missions, which 
are of the same faith and order. 

In 1866 work was begun at Ch‘uan-chou fu 


StF (Chin-chew fu), 60 miles from Amoy, where | 
long and persistent opposition on the part of — 


officials and gentry was experienced. ‘This was the 
first inland station of the E.P.M.. A Hospital was 
opened in 1881. 


In 1914 ‘‘Westminster College School’? was | 


established in place of the Boys’ Middle School, 
‘which, with a Girls’ School, had been begun early 
in the station’s history. 

Evangelistic work was begun at Chang-pu ¥# iff 
in 1880, and a hospital was started in 1889. It has 
Boys’, Girls’ and Women’s Schools. 

Eng-chhun 3% 4 was opened in 1890, and a 
hospital was built about 1894, which is the official 
Opium Refuge. 
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In 1881 the Any preehbytery war divided inte 
two and a Sywod organized in LaQ4 


A Theologieal College wast opened in Atmow ae 
carly ae 100%, and a middle aclwel wae added a 
little laber, After a titwe the former wae made a 
Linton Inetitution for the two Vreebytertan M con cms, 
the Duteh Reformed undertaking the Middle Setieved 
work for both. 


The Middle Sebo) the 
Tatsacr College in 1914 and works for all three 


bemame kiown ae 
Miseions operating in Adm 

The Anylo Chineme Colleg@ m a onion effort of 
the E.P.M. and L.M.S8. 

The Swatvow Mission works froth thiee centres, 
Swatow, Chao chou fu and Suabue 

The work was begun in 1856 by Mr. Buses 
taking up the threads of what had been done by 
Pastor Leewton of the Laeel Mission, whe had 
been compelled to leave in 1852. 

In addition to evangelistie work a heepital was 
opened in 1863, a Girls’ Boarding School in 1873, 
a Theological college in 1874, and Boys’ Boarding 
School im 1876. At first all instruction was given 
in the vernacular, but in 1905-6 an Anglo-Chinese 
College was opened, teaching both in English and 
in Chinese. It was largely built by local subscript- 
ions and both Christian and non-Christian students 
were admitted. 

A small printing press was established in 1881, 
to work in the romanized colloquial. 

Swatow Presbytery was formed in 1881, and 
at first included the Churches in Hakkaland, but 
in 1900 it was divided into two, and a Synod 
established. Swatow Hospital has been repeatedly 
rebuilt. In 1915 the accommodation was greatly 
increased by the building of a large new ward; 
to this a local merchant generously gave more than 
$2,000, as a thank-offering for benefits received. 

Chao-chou fu @))H}ff, after many stormy ex- 
periences, was setthed in 1888, and a hospital was 
shortly after opened. 

Suabue jj was opened in 1898; this station 
is supported by the Young People of the Presby- 
terian Church of England, and has a hospital and 
a Boys’ Boarding School. 

The Hakka Mission was opened from Swatow 
in 1870, and in 1882 Wu-king fu RHR was 
chosen as a centre. Owing to the difference of 
language it was found convenient to disjoin the 
Hakka from the Swatow work in 1880. Wu-king fu 
has a Theological College, a hospital, Girls’ and 
Boys’ boarding-schools, and a printing press, work- 
ing in romanized Hakka and also in character. ; 
Sam-ho pa = 7] 3H was opened as the centre for 


- the North of Hakkaland in 1902, and has a High 


School and Hospital. 
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Shang-hang _k #{ was opened in 1914, with 
medical work in native quarters. A hospital was 
built in 1916. 

Formosa Mission.—The E.P.M. began work in 
Formosa in 1865, led thereto by the fact that the 
great majority of Chinese there are emigrants from 
Amoy. Medical and evangelistic work was begun 
in Taiwan, the capital, but the opposition en- 
countered was so great that it was found necessary 
to remove to a place 30 miles south for a time. 

In 1868, severe persecutions of Christians, both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, broke out. 

The occupation by Japan in 1895 changed the 
aspect of the mission’s work in many ways. 
Medical work was not so urgently required, owing 
to the fine hospitals established by the conquerors 
all over the island, and a school for the blind 
started in 1890 by Rev. W. CampsBELL was practically 
superseded by the school established by the Govern- 
ment, which adopted Mr. CaMpBELL’s system of 
writing devised for his pupils. 

When Taiwan (the name of which the Japanese 
altered to Tainan) was about to be besieged by 
them the E.P. missionaries were able to save the 
city by the judicious suggestions and arrangements 
they made. 

In 1916, there were three foreign-manned 
stations in Formosa, Tainan, Takow, and Shoka 
(or Chianghoa); the first with Theological College 
and Middle Schools; the third with Boys’ school 
(opened 1913) ; and all three with hospitals. 

Since 1912, the E.P.M. has united with the 


Canadian Presbyterians to form one Synod; the | 


theological students are trained together; and a 
Union College at Taihoku for the purpose is 
decided upon but deferred because of war economies. 

There are 23 foreign missionaries, 6 ordained 
Chinese, and 4050 communicants in Formosa in 1917. 

Women’s Work.—The Women’s Board of the 
E.P.M. had in 1916 a total of 30 workers in the 
China field, including 4 women doctors. 

Statistics for year ending December 31, 1915 


roork oh: lnding Formosa), 


Foreign Staff 79 
Chinese __,, 596 
Communicants 8,175 


Baptized non-Communicants 3,945 


ENGLISH RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 


See Great Britain and China. 


ENVOY, CHINESE. The first envoy sent 
abiead in modern times was Cu'tne Hov (q.r.) 
after the Tientsin Massacre. The first resident 
Envoy sent abroad by China was Kvo Suna-tao 
96 & M sent in 1876 to the Court ‘of St. James’. 

The Chinese now have Ministers at all the more 
important foreign Courts. 
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EQUIDA€ ; there are probably three species of 
the horse Family in Chinese territory ; viz :— 

Equus hemionus, and EH. cabalius, in Chinese 
Turkestan; 4. prjevalskii, Chinese Turkestan and 
W. Mongolia. 

Sowersy: Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xlvii. 


ERH YA HE neariiq the standard, an ancient 
work sometimes ascribed to the twelfth century B.c. 
and also to Tzi Hsta,.the disciple of Conrucrus, 
born s.c. 507. It was once included in the 
Confucian Canon. Cuvu Hsz, however, says we are 
not justified in accepting it as ancient. It was 
first edited by Kuo P‘o (a.p. 276-324) with a 
commentary. It is a dictionary of terms. See 
Lexicography. 


ESMOK. See Szemao. 
ESPERANTIST MOVEMENT IN CHINA. 


For a considerable number of years, individual 
Chinese had been studying Esperanto (chiefly 
through contact with Russians in whose country the 
language originated), when in 1909 the first Group 
was formed in Shanghai, where a few score pupils 
attended free evening classes. 

The first effective step in propaganda was taken 
in 1912, in the first year of the Republic, when the 
“China Esperanto Association’? was formed, with 
Mr. K. C. Swan as the first President, having its 
headquarters in Shanghai. Morning and evening 
classes are held, and tuition by correspondence 
carried on—the latter with at least 1,000 pupils. 

There are Groups in Canton, Peking, Changsha, 
Tientsin, Hankow, Hongkong, Kirin, ete. 

The movement has been much retarded by the 
unsettled conditions in China, by the prior claims 
of English for commercial purposes, and latterly, by. 
the European War. The organ o: the Association 
is La Aina Brileto, translated as WE SB or Chinese 
Star, which first appeared in January, 1916, and is 
issued monthly. 


ETIQUETTE, CHINESE. As in other Kast- 
ern lands the rules of polite behaviour are exceeding- 
ly elaborate. Innumerable formalities govern the 
intercourse of subjects with the ruler, subordinates 
with superiors, children with parents, and there 
are special ceremonies to be observed at visits, 
dinners, weddings, funerals, birthdays, and fest- 
ivals. Etiquette prescribes certain styles of dress 
and n:odes of travel, and regulates deportment in 
standing, sitting, meeting friends, etc. 

To give details on these regulations is manifestly 
out of the question. It may be remarked, however, 
that polite behaviour and cbservance of the rules 
of etiquette are not neglected amongst the humblest 
and poorest classes. Coolies and peasants will, 
before eating, ask others to partake, will offer the 
right seat to anyone entering a room, will use the 
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prover salutations or modes of addres, ete, as 
naturally as the wealthy aid cullivated, It ie 
certain that much misunderstanding baa been created 
through the foreiyner, content with hig own evetern, 
often acormng or at least ignoring the Chinese ideas 
ef what is polite, While he himwelf is in a promation 
te understand that manners differ in different laude, 
the untravelled Chinese coneeive either that) lack 
of Chinese manners means lack of all politeness 
which produces contempt for the foreigner, or that 
every transgression is an intended insult, which 
produces antageniim, Yet there are few foreigners 
so careful and instructed as not to do things: every 
day in their intercourse with Chinese that must be 
construed as either intentional rudeness or barbar 
lan ignorance. 

In these matters, as in many others, a great 
change is coming over Chinese society; which is 
sufficient reason for not giving here any of the rules 
of etiquette; they will be found in the works 
referred to below. 

Simon Kone : (Var. 


La Polttesee chinoise 


Sin.); Cumrstre : Chinese Recorder, vol. xxvi; War- 


REN: ibid., vol. xxix; Jonns : ibid., vol. xxxvii. 

EUNUCHS % 8. They were employed in 
the Imperial Palace, 3,000 for the service of the 
Emperor and smaller numbers for others of the 
Imperial family. The descendants also of the eight 
Manchu chiefs who helped to establish the Ch‘ing 
dynasty had to use them, They were drawn mostly 
from the province of Chihli, and were condemned 
to this life while quite young, by their parents, for 
the sake of gain, or were driven in later life to the 
voluntary sacrifice through poverty. Their use in 
China seems to date from the Chou dynasty 
. (1100 B.c.), and so far as they appear in Chinese 
history they. have always been, as might be 
expected, a curse and ‘open sore’. in the State. 
They have two large cemeteries some miles west of 
Peking. The whole of this revolting subject is 
very fully discussed in Srent’s paper. 

Stent: Journal, N.C.BR.A.S., 
MaTIGNON : Superstitions, Crime et 
Chine, 1899. 
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EURASIANS. A name, of apparently modern | 


erigin; for children born of European parentage on 
one side, and of Asiatic (Asian) on the other. The 
.Chinese characters —X ii A, proposed by some as an 
equivaleht for the English term, would not be 
generally understood without explanation. But if 
the name is of modern origin, the race to which it 
applies is not. The mingling of Europeans with 
Asiatics was as much a fact of ancient as it is of 
'- modern times. Before the Christian era, the East 
and the West met together bath in Eastern Europe 
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EURASIANS 


wid in Weetern Agia, we ales in parte af SNereh 
Aftican Jew and otiver orvental traders were found 
i Kiwe wel in all the principal cities of Green, 
and Kerman eoldiers and Kernan wifiwials, ae well we 
men of (ireek moe, were reeedent in Asla Minor and 
in Palestine Of facts there ie alewdant 
evidence in the New Testament, and expecially in 
the lhuwk of Acts, 
ot ‘J imnthy, & Chimen companmiean of St. Parry in bhe 
Mimonary jvwuiveyings, that he wae an Fuirashan. 
hi father beng a Greek and bie mother a Jewenp 


there 


There we read (‘Cheap avi, 1) 


Of bmok, a Kernan Governor of Judea, we are wold 
| Aeta 24) that 
KRelerring to sweh facts ae 


was a Jewere 
theese, Sir Wiiniam 
Kamsay gaye “The Renna Emperors regarded the 
Jews as faithful friends and subjects and granted 
or confirmed many privileges in their favour. 
There can be no dowbt that the Jews marriad inte 
the dominant families. The case of Timotmy’s 
mother may be safely regarded os typical; it is 
an example of the flood of light which the rational 
study of that great historical work (the Acts) throws 
on Roman social history in the Eastern provinces." 
The Eurasians of modern times in India, Ceylon 
and the Far East are, many of them, descendants 
of European adventurers who came out to India 
in the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. Goa was the 
first territorial possession of the Portuguese in 
India. ALPHONSO D’ALBERQUERQUE desired, in 1510, 
to make it both a naval base and a colony. He 
encouraged the men who accompanied his expedition 
to marry native wives and to settle on the land as 
farmers, artisans or retail traders. The descend. 
ants of these men and of other Portuguese who at 
a later date settled in China, principally in Macao 
and in the neighbourhood of Ningpo, retain for the 
most part the Portuguese name and nationality. 
They are more or less a community by themselves 
and are recognized members of the Roman Catholic 
Church. They are still probably more numerous 
in Macao than in any other part of China. Their 
number in that place was returned in 1896 as being 
5,106 Portuguese of Macao birth, 177 born in other 
Portuguese possessions, and 615 natives of Portugal ; 
total, 5,898. .The Shanghai Census returns for the 
International Settlement in 1915, (exclusive of 
residents in the French Concession) gives the 
number of the Portuguese as 1,323 out of a total 
foreign population of 18,519. It seems impossible 
to give any even approximately correct statistics as 
to the number of other Eurasians, either in 
Shanghai or elsewhere in China. In the Shanghai 
census returns for 1890 a note was added to the 
effect that among the entire foreign population in 
the International Settlement were 41 Eurasian 
adults and 101 Eurasian children. In the census 


YRIN, hie wife 


' for 1915 no estimate of the Eurasian population 


seems to have been attempted. 


EURASIANS 


[t remains to say something of the present 
status and of the future prospects of Eurasians 
in the Far Kast, although this is not the place to 
deal with these matters in detail. This much, 
however, may be said: some well-meant attempts 
to benefit Eurasians that have been made in the 


the past, must be held to be quite inadequate to | 


meet the real and imperative needs of the situation 
to-day. The Tuomas Hansury School in Shanghai 
‘founded for the purpose of a Day and Boarding 
School, first for the education of Eurasian children, 
and secondly for the education of others than 
Eurasians’” is a much-needed institution. It has 
done, and is doing, a good work for the destitute, 
or partly destitute, children who-were present to 
the thought of the benevolent founder whose name 
the Schaol bears. A full account of the institution 
and of its work appears in the Shanghai Municipal 
Report for 1914. 

But no such institution as that can do anything 
te meet the deepest need of the Eurasian com- 
munity in China as a whole. The average Eurasian 
in China is neither in a state of destitution nor 
anxious to receive favours in lieu of rights. Many 
such persons, and their European or American 
friends, are feeling keenly that a slur is being cast 


on them and on their parents which in the case of 


many, at least, is wholly undeserved. Complaints 
of this treatment have been strongly voiced recently 
in the public Press in Shanghai, (see e.g. North 
China Herald, 1916-17, Vol. cxix, Nos. 2540, 2542 
and 2549; and Vol. cxxii, Nos. 2582 and 2583), 
especially, but not exclusively, in connexion with 
the rights of British Eurasians to receive their due 
in the British Army and as volunteers. During the 
present war a number of them have distinguished 
themselves alike by their patriotism and by their 


bravery. Why then should they be refused the | 


proper recognition of their British inheritance? Al] 
movements in history against class-privilege and 
caste-distinctions have for a while been stoutly 
resisted, but in spite of such resistance there is 
always in Christian society, where it is not in a 
state of decadence, a steady influence at work in 
the direction of giving liberty and social justice to 
all classes, however much some of the super-man 
race may still favour that caste system which is 
characteristic of Indian paganism, but is entirely 
opposed to the whole yenius of New Testament 
ethies. There ig here, however, no cause for 
despair. On more than one occasion proposals made 
in Shanghai and elsewhere in China to exclude 
Eurasians from the Public Schools 
successfully resisted by the good sense and right 
feeling of a majority of the ratepayers. The result 
has justified the policy, children of Eurasian birth 
showing constantly in the competition of school life 


have been © 


that they were in no respect inferior either in ability, ° 
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diligence or conduct to their school fellows of wholly 
European or American parentage. The same force 
of good sense and right feeling is already work- 
ing in other quarters and is bound gradually to 
ameliorate the social injustice from which many 
Eurasians are now suffering. [A.F.] 


EUROPEAN INTERCOURSE WITH CHINA. 
See Foreign Intercourse; Spanish, French, etc., 
{ntercourse. 


EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION OF NORTH 
America. 

Headquarters :—Cleveland, Ohio. 

Entered China, 1934. 

Works in Hunan and Kueichou. The chief 
station in Hunan is Shen-chou fu §R 7 opened 
in 1906, where two schools, a mission press, and 
industrial training are in full operation (1916). 
The chief station in Kueichou is T‘ung-jén fu 
Sit tf, opened 1913, where a hospital with 100 
beds was completed in 1916. Statistics (1917) : 
Stations occupied by foreigners, 2; Foreign workers, 
13. Chinese assistants, 24; Communicants, 74. 


EVANGEL MISSION. 

Headquarters :—Oakland, California, U.S.A. 

Works at Shiu-hing @€ Bf in Kuangtung, since 
1904, with four missionaries in 1916. 


EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN MISSIONARY 
Society. 

Headquarters :—Gaylord, Minn., U.S.A., It 
had two missionaries in 1917, working in Hankow. 


EWO. The Chinese style or name of Messrs. 
Jardine, Matheson & Co, (q.v.). 


EXHUMATION. The removal of bodies is 
of very frequent occurrence in China, where burial 
is not in public cemeteries but in ground belonging 
to the family. It may be that the land passes into 
other ownership, or geomancy may show that the 
place of burial is not pleasing to the departed. 
There is much ceremony connected ‘with the 
removal, the formalities having been first fixed in 
the T‘ang dynasty and revived, after long disuse, 
in the Ming dynasty. A full description of the 
ceremony may be found in The China Review, 
vol. xxv, p. 176. 


EXTRATERRITORIALITY arises out of 
incompatibility of laws, giving rise to an imperium 
in imi perio. 


In the earliest times the traveller was protected 
by no laws, but with the extension of Roman 
domination, the assumption was that the traveller 
carried his own law with him. 

But by degrees law became paramount, and law 
of locality was not set aside for convenience of the 
traveller. Europeans who first came to the Far 
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Rast were nubject to lee loot, though jong before 
the mgnature of any treaty the British asmerted and 
maintained their right to privilege to the full extent 
of their power, But practically the rights to life, 
liberty, and the purswit of happiness were only 
enjoyed the stall settlements or 
* factorves,’’ and there are cases on record of 
Englwh and Americans causing death and beiny 
executed by the Chinese after arrest and trial, ewen 
though the death was the result of accident. 

The principle that in cases of litigation between 
foreigners and Chinese the case shall be tried by 
the proper officer cf the defendant's nationality and 
the law administered shall be the law of the 


mn foreign 


i ee es 


FABER, ERNST, was born at Kobery in South 
Germany on April 25, 1839. He studied at Basel 
and Tubingen, and then took special courses in 
Natural History at Berlin. He arrived at Hong- 
kong as an agent of the Rhenish Missicn on April 
£5, 1865 and worked in the interior of Kuangtung. 
In 1880 he resigned his connection with the Rhenish 
Mission and worked independently, settling in 
Hongkong in 1883. In 1885 he joined the General 
Evangelical Protestant Missionary Society, or Wei- 
mar Mission, and moved to Shanghai the next 
year. He received from the Jena University the 
degree of Doctor Theologiae in 1888. As soon as 
Tsingtao became German he removed thither, but 
died the next year, 1899. 

He was a fine scholar as well as a devoted 
missionary; besides valuable contributions to our 
knowledge of the flora, etc., of the country, he 
published many works of value in Chinese, German 
and English, Among his best-known books in 
English are A Systematic Digest of the Doctrines 
of Confucius, The Alind of Mencius; Introduction 
to the Science of Chinese Religion; and Prehistoric 
China, 


FACTORIES, the celebrated buildings where 
foreigners had their only foothold in China during 
the days when all foreign trade was confined to 
Cantcn. The word must not be understood to 
mean places where things are made. The factories 
were the residences and business places of the 
jactors, or agents, of the East India Companies of 
the different foreign nations. They lay between 
the west suburb and the river, 300 feet from the 
water, and extended in an east and west direction, 
that is, parallel with the stream, for a thonsand 
feet. 
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nationality of that offieer, has been secured by ten 

‘The 
primiple was aeompted in the earlieet treatue of 
wd powwre made with Ching, (Newwhinak, LO, 
Whinklita 
will KGRIRGA, M2) bit the benglieb, Ameraan ana 
ther marptone powers at Canton early in the mine 
teenth oentary bad ne puch privileye ; it waa gradual 
ly obterned by trewtues from 1842 onwards, ite full 
ceprewon beng foand im the (hefao (Conwention 
of 1076. 
Chinewe law. ae regarde either his person or his 
property. Proserr: Exrtrats rriturveidity 


ware aud by treaties with seventeen Powers 


L727), aid @een earlier, in Une agreement 


No toregner in China i mow wubjert to 


There were thirtecn of them, including one 
occupied by CHuncgva, (or later by MincQua), 
one of the Hong merchants (q.v.); and their order, 
from west to east, was as follows: the Danish, 
separated by New China Street (with Chinese 
shops in it) from the Spanish; then the French ; 
Cuuncaua’s factory ; then Old China Street, beyond 
which came the American, the Imperial (Austrian, 
doing Belgian trade), Paou Shun, (occupied in part 
by the Dent firm), the Swedish, the Old English 
and the Chow-chow or Mixed; Hog Lane came 
here, then the New English, the Dutch, and the 
Creek Factory. 

The Chinese names of these are as follows; 
the spelling is as found in books made in the south, 
but the characters are added with the northern 
romanization. 

1 Danish, Wang he # §& Huang chi. Yellow flag. 

Spanish, Luy sung @ 4 Li sung, Luzen. 

French, Kaw hung % 4 Kao kung, High public. 

Chungqua, Man yune & @ Wan yuan, Ten 
thousand fountains. 

American, Awong yune Be i Kuang yuan, Wide 
fountains. 

Imperial, Ma ying ? %% Twin eagles. 

Pow shun % Mi Pao shun, Precious and 
prosperous. 


Swedish, Sui 4! (the name for Sweden). 
Gloriously 


2 
3 
4 


9 Old English, Lung shun FE Mi 
prospercus. 

10 Chow chow, Fung tae 8 & ing tai, Great and 
affluent. 

11 New English, Pow wo % MM Pao ho, Ensures 
harmony. 

12 Dutch, Tseeh ee Hi @ Chi i, Assembled right- 
eousness. 


Creek, E wo #% #1 J ho, Justice and peace. 


FACTORIES 


The national names probably survived from 
the first tenants, but do not imply continued 
eccupancy. 

Each factory consisted of rows of three-storeyed 
buildings one behind the other, parallel with the 
frontage and numbered from front to back. An 
arched passage pierced each row. The Danish had 
seven rows, the Dutch eight; the others each had 
fewer, the American fewest. 

A row is hong {7 and hence the alternative 
name of Foreign -Hongs given to the Factories. 
The terms ‘factory’ and ‘hong’ are often synony- 
mous, but generally the factors used the word 
‘factory’ of the residence and hong rather for the 
whole considered as a place of business. 

The space in front of the factories or the space 
between Hog Lane and Old China Street, was paved 
and walled in to the east and west. This made The 
Square, and it was to this and to Jackass Point, 
the landing stage, that the foreigners were re- 
stricted. Even rowing on the river for pleasure 
was forbidden. The younger ones might sometimes 
make a bold excursion to a temple in the suburb, 
or to White Cloud Mountain, but this was contrary 
to the Chinese regulations and was always attended 
with danger. 

Behind the Factories ran the street called 
Thirteen Factories Street; it still exists, with the 
same name. To the east lay the Hongs of the 
Hong Merchants. 

The factories were owned by the Hong 
Merchants individually,—chiefly by Howgva and 
PWaNKEIQUA,—and were rented by the factors. 

It was within these ljimits that the merchants 
were confined during the shipping season; that 
MorRISON spent the earlier part of his time in 
(‘hina, and that the foreigners were practically 
imprisoned by Lin until all opium had been sur- 
rendered to him. 

Very irksome rules were made for the residents, 
as that only eight Chinese employés might serve in 
each factory; that there must be no rowing on the 
river for pleasure; that no foreign women or arms 
should ever be admitted, and so on. Through the 
goodnature of the Hong Merchants frequent in- 
fringements of these rules were winked at: except 
the rule against women and weapons, which was 
strictly enforced. The factories were nearly all 
destroyed by fire in 1822 and rebuilt, and again in 
1843. After Seymour’s bombardment in 1856 they 
were razed by the Chinese. They had served for 
a hundred years; but the victorious foreigners 
returned to occupy a better spot,—Shameen. 

Hunter (Bits of Old China), gives a plan of 
the Factories, but plan and text do not quite agree. 
A different plan may be seen in the Chinese Re- 
posifory and another in Lxioyp’s book (v. inf.). 
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It must be borne in mind first, that no con- 
temporary plan of the early factories is extant, 
and next, that they were more than once rebuilt 
in whole or in part, in consequence of fires, and no 
doubt with alterations. 

Hunter: The Fan Kwae at Canton, and Bits 
of Old China; Morse: The Trade and Administ- 
ration of China, p. 282. CuHtnese Reposirory, 
vol. xv, et passim; Luoyp: From Hongkong to 
Canton. 


FA HSIEN ¥ BR. The religious name of a 
Buddhist priest, a native of Shansi, 4th and 5th 
century B.c. His family name was Kune #%. He 
went to Ch‘ang-an (Hsi-an fu) to study Buddhism, 
but finding insufficient material there he started in 
A.D. 399 for India with several companions, hoping 
to obtain a complete set of the Buddhist Canon in 
its original language. He went by land, but 
returned by sea, reaching home a.p. 414, having 
visited Ceylon and Sumatra on his way. He settled 
in Nanking and wrote, or dictated to an Indian 
Buddhist, the account of his travels. It is known 
as Io kuo cht ty fi Zl Records of Buddhist king- 
doms. This has been translated into French by 
Remvusat, with notes by Kiarroru, and into English 
by Beat, (1869, with a revision in 1884 in his 
Buddhist Records of the Western World), by Gites, 
(c. 1875), and by Lecce, (with text, 1886). See 
Watters : Fa Hsien and his English Translators, 
China Review, vol. viii; also N.C.B.R.AS., 
Journal, vol. xxi, p. 314. 

Fa Hsien spent the rest of his days in translat- 
ing the books he had brought from India, and died 
at the age of eighty-eight. 


FAIRY FOXES. See Fozes. 
FALCONS. See Accipttres. 


FAMILY SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS. See 
(hia Yii. 

FANS. ‘The primitive fan developed gradually 
from birds’ wings and from leaves. ‘A fan of 
pheasants’ feathers is recorded to have been made 
bv Kao Tsuneo of the Shang dynasty. Wu Wane 
is reputed by others to be the inventor (1122-1115). 
In 1106 B.c. fans were used to keep off the dust 
raised by charict wheels. Ivory fans are mentioned 
as being invented in 991 s.c. The round fan con- 
sisted of a frame-work of bamboo, wood, or ivory, 
over which silk was stretched. We hear of a decree 
issued by Hstao Wu (373-397) forbidding the use 
of silk in fans; a similar command was given by 
An T1 in 405. Scon after the establish:nent of the 
Yuan dynasty, an official of the South-East barbar- 
ians was laughed at for carrying a chu t‘ou 4F §¥ 
fan. The folding fan was the invention of the 
Japanese, introduced into China through Korea in 
the llth century A.D. 
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The following kinds of fans are made in China» 
bumbeo and paper; bone; bone and feather; bene, 
ivery and paper; feather, rory and bone; feather 
and sandalwood; feather and tortome-shell; ivory 
and satin; lacquered and paper; lacquered and 
reuk ; mother of pearl; bamboo with paper or eilk ; 
peacock's feathers; palin leaf; ete. 

The mort expensive are those of mother of pear! 
Ornamental fans are made in large quantities in 
Canton, and the fine fama made from eagle and 
other plumes also exported. Sunwui, in the West 
River delta, is the seat of the palm-leaf fan 


industry (see Palms). Of these fans over 50 millions | 


are imported from the Straits, in addition to the 
Chinese production. Hangchow is a great centre 
of foldable oiled-paper fan manufacture ; 3,000,000 
pieces are made there yearly; at Nanking the paper 
fan industry employs nearly 70,000 people; Ningpo 
is another centre; a great variety of paper fans is 
made there, from the plainest kinds costing leas 
than $3 per hundred to those which are decorated 
and have carved handles and cost ten times as much. 

The manufacture of cheap paper fans, similar 
in size to those imported from Japan, is said to be 
driving the foreign article out of the market. The 
value of imported palm-leaf fans in 1916 was 
Hk.Tls. 442,292, and the export of fans amounted 
to Tls. 540,364. 

Customs DecenniaL Reports, etc.; Gres: 
Historic China; Mrs. Lirtte: Intimate China; 
WERNER : Soctology (China). 


FANG SHENG te &, release life. It is a 
meritorious act, according to the Buddhists, to buy 
and release captive birds and animals, and societies 
are formed for this and similar purposes. The 
practice is said to have begun in the reign of Lianc 
Wo Tr, wt pt Hr a.p. 502—550, who wa himself a 
Buddhist monk. | 


FANG TAN Fy & square document; a term 
used in Shanghai-to denote a -title-deed to land 
issued in place of the original deed’ when lost, etc. 
There are various explanations of the meaning,—as 
that the character fH t‘ien (land) is square ; that the 
document itself is square, and that the seal on it 
is square. Gites : Glossary of: Reference. 


FAN-I-MING-I ¥ 3% @ 3, a Sanskrit-Chinese 
Glossary, or Collection of names turned from 
Sanskrit into Chinese, made by Fa Yan 7£@&, about 
-a.D. 1150. The preface has been translated in 
T‘oung Pao, 1910, p. 407. 


FAN QUI, #% % barbarian devil, the term of 
revilement used for foreigners in southern China. 
The equivalent in the north is Yang kuei tzi, 
¥# & fF foreign devil. These terms, once so ex- 
cessively common as to be often used without 
malice, are less and less heard at present. 
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The Fan Qua in Choma in 1450-7 
i beck deerriptive of I)fe in ( hina 
( Lived on , 18.54) 


FANTAN W fon Com, a me hed of parmnlyling 


with «neh, fan inmeaming nuliber of timer, and Can 


ye the tithe of 
wy 4 Y oni een 


Jhow Smee 


theaning to apyertion. 
A bea of cath i covered by a bowl; whe 


queetion i what the remainder will be after the 
coins have been ditided by four Stakes are placed 
on nambers 3, 2, 1, 0 Cone are then eubtracved 
fou’ at &@ Lime tila remarnder w left A winner 
reeeives three times hie stake lew seven per eet 


for the good of the bank, bewides hos orty!mal stake ; 
thus a dollar on a winning number brings a profit 
of two dollars and seventy nine cents, Stakes may 
be put midway between two numbers or nearer to 
one than to the other ; in case of one of the numbers 
being the correct number, payment is made accord. 
ing to rules, but less of course than when the 
stake is put right on the winning number. 

The game is famous or infamous in the South. 
In Hongkong it is illegal; in Canton it is sometimes 
permitted, at other times not ; the changes of policy 
respecting it being due to the financial needs of 
the province and to the views of the local officials. 

It is a monopoly in Macao, and is the chief 
source of revenue there. In 1916 tenders were 
received for the purchase of the monopoly for five 
years from July 1, 1917. Eleven tenders were 
received, the highest being Mex. $1,286,660 per 
annum, equal to about £120,000 sterling ; the lowest 
being $610,000 per annum. The payment during 
the previous period was $603,000 per annum. 

Cuttin: The Gambling Games of the Chinese 
in America. 


FAN WANG #€ +, Brana, who has been 
made by the Buddhists into.an attendant or vassal 
of BuppHa: He may be seen occupying this 
position in various temples in company with Yu-T1 
se # the supreme god of the Taoists. 

According to some InpRA, Fan WanG and Yu-t1 
are the same, god of heaven, in Chinese TI-8HIH 
# GA or T‘reN-T1 SHIH K FH KH. The Taoists seem 
to have. borrowed him from Buddhism under the 


‘name Yu-Tr as their supreme god, and now the 


Buddhists in some of the temples represent Yu-T1 
with Fan Wane as vassals and attendants of 
BuppHa. He is sometimes represented as feminine. 

Dore : Recherches sur les Superstitions, tome 
vii, p. 210; Wrecer : Teztes philosophiques, p. 527. 


FAN WANG CHING # = $ Brahma’: Net 
Classic, the monastic Code in Chinese. Buddhism, 
which has more or less taken the place of the 
previous recensions of the Vinaya. Dr Groot says 
that it is ‘‘the centre of gravity of the Church, the 
marrow, the heart, the axis on which turns the 
whole existence of the monks.’’ It is said to heart 


FAR EAST, THE 


been translated into Chinese by Kumarastva in 406, 
being one chapter out of some Sanskrit work. Tho 
original is unknown; but some of its contents are 
such as might have been produced in China at a 
later date. It expounds a late and even degenerate 
system of Buddhism, for example, branding oneself 
as a religious practice; and there is no evidence 
that, even if translated early, it had any great 
authority befcre the eighth century. The Hinayina 
is several times denounced in it as heretical, but 
on the whole the spirit of the book is a lofty one, 
urging to charity and all good works. .The work 
seems to be known and honoured in all Buddhist 
monasteries throughout China. It has been trans- 
lated and commented on by De Groot, who also 
gives the text. 

De Groot: Le Code du Mahdydna en Chine. 


FAR EAST, THE, a monthly journal, illus- 
trated by photographs, issued simultaneously in 
Tokyo, Shanghai and Hongkong. The first number 
(New Series) appeared July,. 1876, an earlier series 
having been published in Japan. J. R. Biack was 
publisher and proprietcr, and the Journal was 
printed at the Celestial Empire Office. 


FARGHANAH. See Khokand. 


FASTING rm # ch‘th su. The Buddhists have 
faany fast-days, when winé and all flesh and vege- 
tables of strong flavour must be avoided. A short 
list of such da.'s is given in Dorz’s book Jecherches 
aur les Superstitions, p. 514. 


FAUVEL, ALBERT AUGUSTE, was born at 
Cherbourg, November 7, 1851. He came to China 
in the Customs Service in Detember, 1872, but 
when the war between China and France broke out 
he joined the Messageries Maritimes as Inspector. 
While in the Customs he was stationed at Chefoo 
for about four years, and it was at that time that 
he began tc be interested in natural history. He 
made several journeys in the interior cf Shantun,. 
He is especially remembered as the discoverer of 
the Alligator in China. He died at Cherbourg, 
November 3, 1999. His works are as follows :— 
Trip of a Noturalist to the Chinese Far East, 
(China Review, vol. iv); The Wild Silk-worms of 
the Province of Shantung, (ibid. vol. vi); Allizators 
in China, (Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vel. ° xiii); 
Promenadcsed’un Naturaliste, etc., (Mem. Soc. Sc. 
Nat. de Cherbourg, 1889); The Wood of the Tea 
Bores,- (China Review, vol. xii); Za Province 
chinnse du Chan Toun 7, 189)-2. 

CoaptRe: Toowag Pao, 1999, p. 709; Brer- 
SCHNEIDER: History of European Botanical Dis- 
corerics in China. 


FAY, LYDIA MARY, was the first American 
single woman to come to China as a missionary. 
She was sent by the American Prctestant Epis- 
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copal Church to Shanghai, where she started a 
Boys’ School, which was the seed from which 
St. Jonn’s University grew. She had a remarkable 
knowledge of the classics and of the Shanghai 


dialect, and was commended by Dr. 8. WeELts 
| WitiraMs in the preface to his Dictionary. She 
died in 1878. 


FEAST OF LANTERNS. 
Feast of. 


FEATHERS. In 1913 over a million and 
three-quarter taels-worth of duck and fowl feathers 
were sent out from the Treaty Ports, almost all of 
which wert abroad. This is one of the articles 
in which every port has a share, but chiefly the 
Yangtze towns, (especially Wuhu and Shanghai), 
Kowloon and Nanning. Luchow, Anhui, is the. 
leading producer. Pedlars collect the feathers and 
sell them to the dealers. Large quantities were sent 
to the bedding factories at Berlin and Stuttgart. 
Duck and goose feathers are preferred, but fowl 
feathers are mixed with these, washed in congee 
water to prevent detection. The quills are split 
and filled with sand or gypsum to add to the 
weight. But these malpractices are, less frequent 
than in the past. The Sséch‘uan feathers have a 
good reputation. 

Chicken feathers are used to make dusters 
or as manure,—for which nothing is rejected in 
China. 

Wing feathers of the eagle are made into fans. 

The little egret, once common in Ssiach‘uan, 
has been almost wipéd out of existence. King- 
fishers’ feathers are used in crnamental work of the 
various kinds, especially of Canton. 


FEI YEN J§ 3, a celebrated beauty of the 
1st century B.c.. She was the concubine and after- 
wards the Empress of Cu‘ine Tt. 


FELIDA. This Family of Carnivora is re- 
presented in North China by some nine species, 
distributed as follows. 

Felis tigris longipilis, Manchuria, Corea, Chihli, 
Shansi; F. pardus villosa, Chihli, Shansi, N. Shensi, 
Kansu; Il’. fontanicri, S. Shensi; Ff. catus, Chihli, 
Shansi; F. manul, N. Chihli, Mcngolia; F. 
euptilura, Chihti; F. chinensis subep. Shan i,Shensi ; 
F. microtis, 8. Shensi; F. isabellina, Tibet, Kansu, 
Manchuria. 

Swinnozr’s list for South China gives P. 
tiyrie, F. pardus, F. macrocelis, F. viverrina, F. 
chinensis. Some-of these may be identical. with 
those named abcve. See Tiger; Leopard; Manul: 

Sowersy: Pecent Researches, ctc., Journal, 
N.C.B.R.A.8., vol. xlvii; Swrvnos : Catalogue of 


Mamma!'s, 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN THE EAST, 
Society for promoting, was formed in London in 


See Lanterns, 
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1834. The first worker married Dr. Guwt7.apr. 
The “best-known early monary was Mise 
ALpeasey, Who, after workmg im Java and 


Singapore, arrived in Mongkong on the very day 
the five treaty ports were opened, Boe went to 
Ningpo, and there opened the fret mission garla’ 
school in China in 144. She died in Australia 
in 1857, 

In 1899, the Soviety ceased to exist, 
joining thé COM.LS. in Poochow and Hongkong, 


ita agents 


FENG-HUANG. See Phornts. 

FENG SHUI fk wind and water. (The 
outward and visible signs of celestial Yang and Yin). 
The art of adapting the residence of the living 
and the dead so as to co-operate and harmonize 
with the local currents of the cosmic breath 
(Yin and Yang, g.v.)}; often incorrectly called 
‘* geomancy.”’ 


It is belisved that at every place there are 
special topographical features (natural or artificial) 
which indicate or modify the universal spiritual 
breath (g{ Ch‘i). The forms of hills and the 
directions of watercourses, being the outcome cf 
the moulding influences of wind and water, are 
the most important, but in addition the heights and 
forms of buildings and the directions of roads and 
bridges are potent factcrs. From instant to instant 
the force and direction of the spiritual currents 
are modified by the motions of the sun and moon, 
(see Astrology), so that at any particular time the 
directions of the celestial bodies frcm the point 
considered are also of great importance. 


The professor of Féng Shui employs a Lo-pan 
(graduated astrolabe. with compass) tg observe 
directions and astrological harmonies, while at the 
same time he notices the forms which the spiritual 
forces of nature have produced. 


By talismans (dragons and other symbolic 
figures on roofs or walls, pagodas on hills, cr 
bridges)_and charms (pictures of spirits or “‘words 
of power’’ inscribed on paper scrolls or stone 
tablets), the unpropitious character of any particular 
topography may be amended. 

Artificial alteration of natural forms has good 
or bad effect according to the new forms produced. 
Tortuous: paths are preferred by beneficent in- 
fluences, so that straight works such as railways 
and tunnels favour the circulation of maleficent 
breath. 

The dead are in particular affected by and 
able to use the cosmic currents for the benefit of 
the living, so that it is to the interest of each family 
to secure and preserve the most auspicious environ- 
ment for the grave, the ancestral temple and the 
home. 


. 


FERREIRA 

There i & OOploms native liheratare on the 
eibjeot With elaborate rules, plane ar) there’ hews 
to feerriat sen 

Fitwn. : Tiny Shuai, low? Rivvadraclhes tml 
(hinteeé Suprretiliones,; [oe (i hineyy : T he Lea liqueme 
Syetem of China. di.) 

FENG TAO % if, a pulitivian who sorted 
viii ten Faiperora of four different line, buat 
vm farmone at the iventor of block printing He 
wie born in at. OF] and died in 965, joer before 
the clowe of the T'ang dyqasty. 

FENG-T'IEN FU. See Mulden 


FERGANA or FERGHANA. See Ldehand 


FERNANDEZ, JUAN, a Franciscan friar of 
the province of St. John the Baptist. 

Ile was born at Almansa in 
arrived in China in 1697. He was in Kiangsi in 
1705 and at Canton in 1717, as shown by his letters: 
A manuscript dictionary compiled by him and now 
in the possession of Dr. G. E. Moxnrison states on 
the fly-leaf that it was finished at Chang-té fu 
(Honan) in 1724. This however may be an errcr, 
as this date is after the banishment of missionaries 
by Yuna Créinc. In the same place he is called 
Juan Fernanpvez Serrano, but the addition of 
Serrano has not been explained. 

He left China in 1726, went to Mexico, returned 
to Almanza and died there on February 3, 1725. 
See Lexicography. 

Civezza: Saggio di Bibliografia -geoyrafica 
storica etnografica San francescana, 1879 ; CoRDIER : 
Bibliotheca Sinica, col. 1192. 

FERNANDEZ, SEBASTIEN, ¢@ 0% {2 Chung 
Ming-jén, was born in Kuangtung in 1562 of 
wealthy parents, and was the first Chinese to enter 
the Society of Jesus. He wa’ a companion to Riccz 


Span ia 1455 at | 


and suffered the cangue, the bamboo, prison and 


torture in Peking, Hangchow and elsewhere. He 


_ died in 1622. 


Havret: La Stéle chrétienne de Si-ngan-fou, 


II, p. 11, note. 


| East, having the same editor and printer. 


FERNE OSTEN, DER, a German magazine 
issued in Shanghai in ccnjunction with The Far 
It ended 


| with its third volume, 1906. 


FERREIRA, GASPARD, v7 ®@ Fei CA% 


| kuei, a Jesuit Father, born in Portugal in 1571. 


Having completed his theological studies at Macao 
he was sent to Peking in.1604. Later he was sent 
to Chao chou 3 #4 to the church founded by Ricct 
23 years before. Here he was accused, condemned 
and driven out in 1612. Fleeing to Nan hsiang 
Bi HE he carried on successful work till obliged to 
flee again in consequence of the persecution at 
Nanking. He went to Honan, then from 1630 to 
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1635 was at Uhien ch‘ang 3 & in Kiangsi. 
he retired to Canton and died there in 1649. 

Havret: La Stéle chrétienne de Si-ngan-fou, 
i, p- 23, note. 


FESTIVALS. The Chinese have many fest- 
ivals which are not obtruded on the notice of the 
foreigner. Some of .the more important ones, 
however, are observed £0 generally as to affect foreign 
intercourse. The chief are connected with the 
seasons and with the worship of ancestors, not 
with the worship of Conrucius, BUDDHA, or any 
deities, though of course these also have their turn. 
New Year (q.v.) is the greatest of the feasts; all 
debts are paid, or supposed to -be paid, before the 
old year dies, then all business is at a standstill and 
all the world devotes itself to pleasure, paying 
visits, dressing in fine clothes, making presents, 
feasting and idling. There are also, however, 
offerings to the gods, to parents and to dead 
ancestors, The rejoicings last till the 15th day, 
but these days include other feasts and ceremonies, 
and must not be thought of as a fortnight of simple 
idling. 

On the 15th is the Feast of Lanterns (see 
Lanterns, Feast of). This closes the New Year 
festivities and opens the shops again. The foreigner 
sees the prccessions and the mild illuminations, but 
knows little of the ceremonies, offerings and 
worship connected with the feast. 

Omitting smaller feasts the next universally 
kept of the Chinese festivals is Ch‘ing Ming 3 HW. 
the fifth of the twenty-four solar periods into which 
the year is divided; it falls on April 4-5. It is 
sometimes named the Festival of Tombs, for it is 
at this time that special thought is given to the 
dead, to whom: formal offerings are made, while 
their graves are put in good order. It was anciently 
the day for the re-kindling of fires, which had been 
extinguished three days before. (See Han Shih). 
It is also a time for pic-nics and excursions into 
the country, and houses are decorated with foliage. 
Various things connected with this festival remind 
the Western student of the Christian Easter. 

On the fifth day of the fifth moon comes the 
great summer festival, for which there is no special 
name, though the foreigner calls it, from what he 
sees of it, the Dragon Boat Festival. The Dragon 
is much in evidence at this time. It is the symbol 
of fructifying rain, so important in such an agricul- 
tural country. (See Dragon-boat Festival). 

The Midsummer féte is not very important ; 
but with the coming of autumn with the seventh 
moon there is another great festival, consecratea 
to the dead. On the first day. of the moon the gates 
of purgatory are opened, and the hungry ghosts 


troop forth to have a month of enjoyment of the | 


good things provided for them by the pious. Tt is 
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In 1646 , especially on the fifteenth of the moon that liberal 


offerings of food are set out, paper money is burnt 
for the enrichment of the dead, and masses are 
said for the release of the unhappy ghosts. The 
festival itself is a Buddhist introduction due to 
Amocua, though of course the worship of ancestors 
and offerings to them did not originate in China 
with the coming of Buddhism. 


By foreigners this feast is often called All 
Souls’ day ; the Chinese name is Yui lan p‘én, (q¢.v.), 
which is the transliteration of a Sanskrit word. 

The ‘harvest festival’ takes. place on the 
fifteenth day of the eighth moon, and is the great 
feast of autumn. Except that it is a time of 
general enjoyment and holiday-making there is 
nothing to attract the foreigner’s notice. . It is 
much the same with the festival of the winter 
solstice in the eleventh moon, when again there 
are special offerings to the dead. 


With the close of the year, as at the beginning, 
there are important ceremonies. ‘The Kitchen god 
ascends on high to give his report on the household’s 
conduct during the year, and he is well féted before 
his departure on the 24th of the twelfth moon, a 
paper chariot is burned to provide his conveyance, 
etc. Offerings are also made to other domestic gods, 
more or less house-cleaning takes place; the talis- 
manic papers stuck over the doors, etc., are renewed ; 
debtors are sought for; creditors are avoided; 
and on the New Year’s Eve the whole people spends 
the night in eating and drinking and firing off 
crackers,—a watch-night service but, with little 
solemnity in it. 


De Groot has made an elaborate study of these 
and other feasts as they are actually observed at 
the present day in Amoy; and in the more im- 
portant of the festivals there can be little difference 
throughout the whole country. 


His work is not merely descriptive; but the 
origin of every custom is sought for, and its 
connection with the ancient superstitions of other 
races. Many matters connected with the festivals 
may seem trivial or merely quaint and picturesque, 
but may acquire great significance when brought 
into comparison with usages that obtained in Egypt 
or ancient Greece or Rome. 


De Groot: Jes Fétes annuelles a Emouw,; 
Dore: Recherches sur les Superstitions, ete. ; 
Dootrrrie : Social Life of the Chinese. 


FEUDAL STATES f& IB. The earliest legends 
of Chinese history tell of a number of states 
governed by hereditary princes owning other princes, 
or eventually one emperor, as overlord. Hence the 
title “‘feudal.’? The opeting words of king Wo 
‘1 the documents of the Chou dynasty contained 
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in the Shu Ching are paraphrased by Leace (in 
accordance with the 
“Ah, ye hereditary prinees.’’ Although king Wu 
mado great changes in the personnel of the princes, 
he only perpetuated an old institution, he did not 
Insugurate a new one. 

The central principle of the institution was 
ancestral worship. When the descendants of any 
given prince were prevented from sacrificing in the 
ancestral temple, the state was said to be destroyed, 
As long as the clan worship was continued the 
state continued. Hence, we find amongst the earl- 
iest arrangements made by king Wv were the 
appointments, or confirmation of existing appoint- 
ments, to five fiefs where the five imperial families 
of the past might be honoured. It is interesting 
to note the position and insignificance of the five 
centres : — 


best Chinese expemitien) : 


Ancestor Fief Modern name 
Hvuane T1 Chi Shunt‘ien, Chibli. 
Yao Chu Tsinan, Shantung. 
SHUN Ch‘en Chénchow, Honan. 
Yu (Hsia) Ch‘i Kaiféng, Honan. 
T‘ana (Yin) Sung Kuei-té, Honan. 


(The last named is the only one that attained to 
any considerable rank in the Chou days). 

King Wu had a large number of brothers, and 
many of these were made lords, but none of their 
fiefs became famous. On the other hand, a nephew 
and a son gave rise to descendants of front rank. 
The son of the duke of Chou, Po CH‘ING, was 
invested with the state of Lu #%, southern Shantung. 
Lu prided itself on being the foremost state as 
regards conformity to ritual. In military matters 
it never passed the second rank. It was always 
under the orders of one or other of its neighbours. 
King Wo’s son, CnH‘eNG, was playing with a 
younger brother and in sport made him a feudal 
lord. ‘‘ Of what fief? ’’ enquired the Grand Re- 
corder who, it would seem, had to be in attendance. 
“T was only saying; it in fun,’’ replied the boy king. 
But the Recorder would have no light speech from 
the king, so a fief had to be found and the boy lord 
became ruler of T‘ang, or as it after came to be 
called, Chin (##*), the immense tract of country 
north of the bend of the Yellow River, the modern 
Shansi. From the middle of the seventh century 
B.c. to the beginning of the fifth, Chin was by far 
the most important of thé Chinese states. One 
other member of the imperial family was already 
ruling when king Wvu came to his throne, .but it 
was away in the wild, unknown south-east, beyond 
the Yangtze. When the future king WEN was a 
babe it was announced that he would be a man of 
importance. His father was the third son of the 
grandfather. The first and second sons, therefore, 
afraid that the inheritance would not. pass to their 
young nephew if they stopped at home, went forth 
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te the mvage lands afterwards tamed Wa & 
‘Their dexwendantsa are fret heard of in the Teo 
Chuan ih bo, DAS Away on the orth east, Ube 


herder lands imeloding the plain on which Peking 
now stands, were mamed Yen a&, and given te Sonn 
the duke of Shao, biawee 
almost overshadowed the fact that he aleo waa a 
half brether of king Wu. In n@ 5, the son of 
king Hauan was given a new fief, Chény gf. 


Whone military prowess 


hiven 
to this day the novelty has not worn off the name, 
for the county 16 #till called Meinchéeng (1.¢. New 
Chéng’’); it lies in Honan. All these (and many 
others) were Cecupied by members of the Cur ( §% | 
clan. The Rites (rarely infringed) strictly furbad 
intermarriage. 

Just south of Yen and north of La (ur. in 
modern north Shantung) @ state was carved out 
for Curana T‘at KUNG, the most valiant and very 
faithful adherent of kings Wen» and Wu. It was 
cailed Ch‘i %# and till the beginning of the fifth 
century was of first rank. The family name was 
Chiang #. 

Lastly, mention must be made of two other 
states the rulers of which were untouched by king 
Wv—in all probability he knew nothing of one of 
them. The lands on and over the north-west bounds 
that were known to the Chinese of the twelfth 
century B.c. were then occupied by the Ying (fR } 
family. When Cnov Hsin was being overthrown, 
the lord of Ch‘in #, as this state was called, was 
away preparing a marble sarcophagus for his over- 
lord. When he came back, the overlord was de- 
feated, dead and buried. The faithful follower at 
once committed suicide. King Wv ordered that 
this lord should be buried in the sarcophagus he had 
prepared for his king, and confirmed his son in the 
fief. This was the state that eventually overthrew 
the Chou empire and. its feudalism. To the south- 
west, reaching to the Yangtze, lay the lands of Ch‘u 
# , the rulers of which were called Mr (#). They 
came to rival both Chin and Ch‘in, and at one 
time it seemed possible that they would succeed 
to the heritage of empire. Ch‘u, Wa and the still 
more remote Ytieh were, however, really outside 
the pale of the feudal lords 34 #, and Ch‘u for 
long boasted of this fact. On the other hand, 
Ch‘in, which was suspect, made every effort to 
show itself inside the pale. (Its efforts really 
showed the contrary). No bar sinister ever attached 
itself to Chin; but its position ensured constant 
influx of fresh Tartar blood, and kept the race 
much more vigorous than that of the intermarrying, 
petty lords of the centre, (who, though they had no 
intermarriage on the father’s side, had little else 
on the mother’s side). 

We really know very little about the actual 
working of the feudal system until we come to the 
days from which we have contemporary records, 
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+. about the eighth century B.c. 
large collections of tractates on the ritual to be 
observed, viz. the Chou /i, the J Ji and the Ji Chi. 
But we do not know that at any time all the 
minutiae of form and ceremony were observed. 
Certainly when we vome to the contemporary 
records, there was but little of the ritual fulfilled. 
The emperor was a mere shadow of the august 
monarch that the rites picture to us. 

It is difficult to point to any thing good that 
the feudalism of earlier days did for China. It 


There are three | 


may have been a temporary necessity in the trans- © 


ition from a period of tribal to national govern- 
ment. But its prolongation through the centuries 
of the Chou dynasty was a twofold curse to the 
people. In the first place, it prevented China from 
realising its unity. In the second, it was the 
direct cause of innumerable and incessant wars. 
‘‘There is not a single righteous war in the whole 
of the Annals’ was the common sense verdict of 
Mencius (vii, bk. 2, Lecce, p. 354). When we 
remember that the Annals embrace the whole period 
from B.c. 722 to 482, and that no year is without its 
story of war, we can picture somewhat what an evil 
it was to all classes of the population. CH‘In SHIH 
Hvuane Tr deserves more credit than he usually 
gets for ridding China of feudalism. It attempted 
to rise again with the new Han dynasty, but Liu 
Kao Tsu was too wise and too strong. Whatever 
divisions have since arisen ir China, they have 
never been a mere revivification of the feudalism cf 
the olden days. (See under separate titles). 
[G.G.W.] 
FIBRES, TEXTILE. 


ABUTILON, @ MR ch‘ing-ma, the fibre of | 


Abutilon ovicennae, cultivated as a summer-crop in 
Western China up to 3,000 feet altitude. 
is of inferior quality, less valuable than that of 
true hemp. Most of the ‘‘hemp’’ which goes down 
river from Ssich‘uan is, according to Hoste, the 
fibre of this plant. 
a silvery, lustrous colour. The plant is also widely 
cultivated in Northern China, Mongolia, and Man- 
churia, where it is misnamed ‘‘jute.’’ 
net rot when wet, it is used for making fishing 
nets. Tientsin ‘‘jute’’ is largely used locally ; when 
sent to Furepe it is (Customs Report, 1899) «ed 
for adulterating purposes, coming into compétition 
with a fbre grown in New Zealand. 


The fibre | 


It is greyish white, tinged with | 


As it does | 


HEMP ‘KK JR Awo-ma in South China, +) Be. 


Asian-ma in the North; Cannabis sativa, or the 
common Russian hemp. It is found throughout 
China Proper and Manchuria, and produces a fibre 
which is of universal use. The stems grow to eight 
feet in height; harvested in June, they are steeped 
in water, sun-dried and bleached by burning sul- 
phur, after which the fibre is removed; it is in 
great demand for textile and cordage purposes, the 
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coarse cloth making bags or mourning raiment for 
the poor. The fibre of the autumn crop, which is 
tougher, is worked into the bodies of paint brushes 
or even of Chinese pens. The woody stems are 
burnt and the ashes, mixed with gunpowder, enter 
into the manufacture of firecrackers. Hemp oil 
is used as an illuminant in Sstch‘uan. The leading 
exporting centres are Chungking, Changsha, Hang’ 
chow, dnd Wuchow. Exportation abroad, 1915, 
Pcls. 75,000, value Tis. 850,000; 1916, Pels. 
143,799, Ts. 1,699,371. It gees chiefly to Germany, 
Belgium, and Japan. 

JUTE, ching-ma 3 pit, Corchorus capsularis is 
sparingly cultivated in Eastern Sstich‘uan, but is 
not exported from that province. A little jute may 
be cultivated in Chihli and in Kuangtung. It is 
also named Huang ma %& RR. 

Other fibres used by the Chinese are that from 
the bark of the Sterculia platanifolia, or wu-t'ung 
tree, hence named t‘ung-ma Ha) ¥it, used for making 
cordage, but of no commercial importance; also 
‘‘Pine-apple Hemp,” (q.v.) 

The fibre of Afusa textilis is also used for mak- 
ing cordage. The export in 1916 was pels. 101,390, 
value Tls. 493,970. 

-RAMIE, Chu-ma ® iif, Boehmeria niveu, also 
known as Hesien-ma ($B hit), the most important 
textile plant in China, is-cultivated mostly in the 
central valleys of Kiangsi, in Hupei, and in Ssa- 
ch‘uan, where it also grows wild. It is however, 
found in all the warmer parts of the country up 
to 4,000 feet altitude. It is the China-grass of 
commerce, and is being exported in growing 
quantities, especially to Japan. In 1903 less than 
2,000 piculs were exported, in 19135 over 170,000 
piculs worth Hk.'Tls. 2,500,000. ‘The fibre is bleach- 
ed in hot rice-paste and sulphur and woven into 
grass-cloth (q.v.) or used as twine for making 
fishing -nets, which are exported to the Straits 
and Siam. 

Ramie is one ot the strongest and finest fibres 
known. It is extremely durable, and is said to be 
less affected by moisture than any other fibre, but 
is somewhat lacking in elasticity. It has a brilliant 
silky lustre, can be dyed readily, and is exception- 
ally long, the ultimate fibres varying from 3 to 16 
inches in length. It is easy to cultivate and thrives 
in almost any soil; in China, however, it is usually 
grown in red clay containing sand. The fibre is 
prepared in China almost entirely by hand. The 
stems are first stripped, and the cuticle removed 
by scraping and washing, a tedious and expensive 
process. In the resulting product the fibres are 
embedded in a gummy substance; the getting rid 
of this is not carried out in China, but is effected 
subsequently in Europe by chemical means. 

The production of ramie, so far as it can be 
gauged from Customs statistics, is greatly on the 
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Increase, the quantity of original expert from ports 
having mereased from 265,000 prieuls in 1913 to 
318,000 in 1015. Of prasseloth, which 
from it, the exportation averages 40,000 Pele, worth 
Hk. Tis, 100 each, of whieh quantity half is exported 
Formerly it was erroneourly entered in 


a thas 


abroad, 
the Customs Returns as hemp. 
was pela. 210,931, value ‘Ta. 2,821,208. 

Imraan Insrriere Beiieiin, vol 


1905 


ih, No, ] 
iN.S.] 


FIGHTING STATES PERIOD @& fj]. ‘The 
last two centuries of the Chou dynasty are known 
by this expression. The Fighting States were 
those contending for Empire, Ch'in, Wu, Ch‘u, ete. 
See Seven martial States. The period begins at 
different dates according to different authorities, 
from p.c. 480 to p.c. 403. ‘Taking the earlier date, 
the histery of the period of the Chan Auo Ta'‘é 
would follow immediately on the 7'sxo Chuan. ‘The 
later date is that at which Sst-ma Kvuane’s great 
History begins, and is the date when the Emperor 
showed his impotence to help his vassals by re- 
cognising the States of Han, Wei and Chao, 
divisions of the great State of Chin 3. 

Politically it was one of the worst times in 
Chinese history, yet some of China’s great writers, 
philosophers, patriots, etc., Mencrus, YANG Cuu, 
Mr Tza, Cuuane Tzd and others, arose during this 
period; and Parxer calls it ‘‘the true period of 
Chinese chivalry”’, 

PaRKER: Ancient China Simplified, 
The Aucient History of China. 


FIGS Ficus carica, *¢ JE BH wu hua kuo. In 
N. China the fig is only grown as an exotic, in pots 
and tubs. In milder regions a few large: specimens 
may sometimes be seen in the open, but the fruit 
does not seem to be much cared for by the Chinese, 
and it is not extensively cultivated. 
Meyer: Agriteultural Explorations, etc. 


FILIAL PIETY # Asico. This term, so 
important in Chinese social and political history, 
is much more comprehensive than the English 
translation of it would indicate. Hsiao is the 
basis of the virtue we call humanity, and is also 
extended to rulers and made the basis of the 
political structure. The word is found at the very 
ontset of Chinese history, in the Canon of Yao 
8% ith (Shu ching I, 12), where it is said of SHux 
that ‘he kept harmony by filial piety’ 5i #F UL #. 


FILIAL PIETY, CANON OF, # & Gsiav 
ching. A work said to have been written according 
to the teaching of Conrucius, by his disciple 
TskNG-1z0. ‘There are however objections to this 
view, and the authorship remains uncertain. The 
work was lost at the Burning of the Books and 
recovered, like others, from a wall where it had 
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The export in 1916° 


FIRECRACKERS 


been hihhem There are twe teets, mom werw dif 
ferent but mouaeh Ave proto wo er 

Jt haa beeen treelated tate Risgled with net ew 
ly Fawht on the Chaneee Itecordes, wel & wd Wy 


Swi MAS mi Chanene Ni proetlory x oad 18 ana TP bey 


hreneh by me Rosey and Comet 


FILLES DE LA CHARITE, a 


‘ome Of a 


bedaga mor 


eset y with Leta prod ary dug Le 


founded by St. Viecnet pe Pacn ia Wit 


year 
It wae 
the first momety of wornen to cone to deo Christian 
work in China. Ite first work wae begun on Ma@eas 
in 10435, but the Swters removed later to Ningpo 
and in 1863 In they 
farnished the nursing staff at the General H epatal 
for nearly fifty years, withdrawing in 1913. They 


work in all the Vicarits which are in the scare of 


to Shanghai. Shawty hae 


having the same Supetier General an 
See Jauri®, Tliline de, 


Pissener: Lew Maerrvene de Chine 
FINCHES. See Fringillidae. 
FINGERNAILS. 
or some fingernails to grow as long as posible, as 
an indication that the owner does not have to work 
with his hands. While it holds chiefly among 
women, the more wealthy, and the literary classes. 
it is also affected by some poorer people through 
mere foppishness. But in the nature of things the 
custom cannot be very wide-spread. In some caxex 
silver sheaths are used to protect the nails. 


FINNISH FREE CHURCH MISSION. 
China Inland Mission. 

FINNISH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Headquarters :—Helsingfors, Finland. 

Entered China, 1901. 

Works in N. Hunan. The first missionaries 
were Rev..H. Suosrom and wife. , 

The head station of this Mission is at 
Tsing shih, (opened 1901) and work is also carried 
on at Tze-li 3 #j, and Yung-ting x #, which were 
both ceeupied in 1907; and the Mission contributes 
one professor to the Union Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at She-kow, near Hankow. There are 
boys’ and girls’ high schools, and a number of 
primary schools. 

In 1916, the Mission reported 22 foreign workers. 

FIRECRACKERS 4 4f 4X, which are used 
daily in China for all kinds of celebrations, are 
manufactured in Hunan and Kiangsi, but are a 
speciality of the district of Yimpu in Kuangtung, 
between Fatshan and Canton, and of Taileung. 

The cheapest kind is made of gunpowder rolled 


Lazarists, 
that Order. 


It is @ costem to allow all 


See 


up in coarse bamboo paper, with a covering of red 
_ paper, that being the colour of good omen. Roman 


candles, rockets, fuses, wheels, etc., are also made. 
Of late years alum has been used to neutralize the 
smoke in them, 


FISHES AND FISHERIES 


Total original exportation is about 200,000 
piculs yearly, that is, before the war, which has 
naturally reduced the manufacture. The amount 
exported abroad is not very great, though some goes 
to the Unitec States. The export in 1916 was of 
the value Tls. 3,510,961. 


FISH (emblem). The fish is used to signify 
abundance or wealth, which arises from the words 
yi f& fish and yé §% superfluity being pronounced 
alike. Cf. lu f@ and lu g, or fu &§ and fu fi. 


FISHERY PRODUCTS: which include, be- 
sides fish, agar-agar, bicho-de-mar, isinglass, sea- 
weed, awabi etc., have always occupied an import- 
ant place in the ‘“‘sundries’’ item in the import list ; 
in the sixties they comprised one-tenth of this item. 
In 1894 the import amounted to over five million 
taels, in 1904 to Tls. 8,657,000 and in 1913 to over 
Tis. 15,000,000. Japan has an important share of 
this total. 


FISHES AND FISHERIES. In.China the 
Fish is abundant, the species are numerous, every- 
body, more or less, fishes, and everybody eats fish. 
So one would expect to find in Chinese books of 
Natural History copious det2‘ls on Ichtltyology. 
Moreover, there would be obvious interest, both 
scientific and sinological, in being able to determine 
the species indicated by the ancient classics. 

As a matter of fact, to take two examples, the 
WH Erh ya gives a list of 18 or 20 fishes which 
it is very difficult for us to identify from the mere 
text, and even with the help of actual pictures, 
as the latter do not always correspond with the 
text. The X#MA Pén ts‘ao kang mu gives about 
50 fishes; but the illustrations are very rough and 
the text imexact; it is therefore of livtle value. 
More will be found, but nothing better, in general 
Chinese works (Dictionaries, Histories, etc.); con- 
sequently, the Lexicons, translations, and com- 
mentaries published by Europeans have been able 
to extract from the Chinese sources no more than 
the latter contain, that is to say, some vague 
generalities, and some errors. 

From the sight of drawings of fishes, executed 
by Chinese artists from nature, and sent to the 
Museums of Europe, savants such as B.tocu, 
LacérepE, VALENCIENNRFS, RICHARDSON, and BasILe- 
wskI have been tempted to m-ke up descriptions 
and names of species. It has been an almost 
fruitless labour. However, as present-day resources 
are more ample, there may be profit in taking up 
the task again according to the plan indicated 
by Motrenporrr (The Vertebrata of the. Province 
of Chihli—Journal of N.C.B.R.A.S., 1877): that 
is, to scientifically determine the species on the one 
hand, and, on the other, to find the Chinese name 
(or rather, names) of each species, by consulting 
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fishermen and Sinology, remembering that the 
ancient classics have in mind the basin of the 
Hoangho and the shores of the Yellow Sea. 
Altogether, Europeans did not begin to know 
the ichthyological Fauna of China till the 18th 
century, through the explorers Ospeck, Hovrt- 
TUYN, and THuNnsBera, and, for sea-fishes, through 
the captains of the deep sea. In the 19th century, 
many collectors, even if they were specialists in 
other branches, sent to the Museums specimens of 
Fishes—J. Reeves, SwWINHOEy DaBRY DE THIERSANT, 
the Abbé A. Davin, to mention only the best 
known. The specimens sent by J. Reeves, Sen., 
serve as basi$S for Ricuarpson’s work, Report on 
the Ichthyology of the Seas of China and Japan, 
published in 1845. Brincman in his Chrestomathy 
(1841) gives a list of 246 species of Fishes with 
their Chinese names, from a series of drawings 
which he had obtained through Beate and which 
had been executed under the eye of a “foreigner.” 
This foreigner was Reeves, and the drawings were 
a copy of thoseewhich RicHarpson had used (Cf. 
BRETSCHNEIDER, History of European Botanical 
Discoveries in China, I, 257). In 1843, Ricnarpson 
had published several species, especially Cantonese, 
in the Zoology of the voyage of- the Sulphur. 
Joun Russert Reeves continued his father’s work 
and sent from Macao some ichthyological specimens. 
The ichthyological collections of SwryHoe have 
been published by GuntHEeR (Ann. and Mag. of 
Nat. Hist., Sept. 1873, pp. 240-250; Nov. 1873, 
pp. 377-380; Feb. 1874, pp. 154-160), to whom we 
owe other articles also on the Fishes of China (ibid. 
1888, pp. 429-435; 1889, pp. 218-229; 1898, pp. 
257-263). Dasry DE Turersant himself published 
a volume, La Pisciculture et la Péche en Chine 
(Paris, 1872), with descriptions of new species. 
Unfortunately GunTHER could say of this publi- 
cation: ‘‘ The figures as well as the accompany- 
ing notes are the work of persons not conversant 
with the rudiments of descriptive ichthyology.”’ 
In his preface, Dasry announced the coming 
publication of 850 species, which would have been 
the largest ever made on Chinese ichthyology. | It 
was never produced ; no doubt some of these species 
appeared under the signature of Sauvace in 1873 
and 1874. The ichthyological harvest of the Abbé 
Davip amounts to almost nothing. Some Fishes 
sent from Kiangsi arrived in bad condition; some 
new species*were however described by GUICHENOT. 
The following also are entitled to a place among 
collectors : Simon, published by GuicHenot and 
Buieeker,; Styan at Ningpo, published by G. A. 
Bovttencer; (P.Z.S., 1905, Part I, pp. 268 sqq.); 
WaireneaD in Hainan, published by G. A. 
Bovutencer (P.Z.S., 1899, Part IV, pp. 956 sqq.) ; 
M. pe ta Tovcne at Chinwangtao,. published in 
the Decennial Reports of the Chinese Customs 
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(19021911), Chinwangtao pp. 176.170. Some other 
publications must not be omitted» Bastewsnt, 
Iehthyoqraphia Chinae boreal, Veking 1852, in 
Nouv. Mém. Sor. Nat., Mostow, X, 1055; Jovan, 
in Mem. Soc, Nat. Se. de 1866 and 
1868; Kwen, in the Pewe der Oveterreschischen 
Fregatte die hide, 
Theil, T Bd. ; Faoven, 2vomenades d'un Naturaliste 
dans U Arehipel Chusan, Cherbourg, 1861; MoL.en 
poner, alroady cited, pp. 105 111, 1877; and part 
icularly BueeKken, Memotre sur les cyprinoidea de 
Chine, Amsterdam, 1871. One may add, On the 
Fishes of Yarkend, by Francis Day (P.Z.S., 1876, 
pp. 781-807); A Collection of Fresh water Fishes 
from Corea, by Tarr Recan (P.Z.S. 1908 pp. 59 63). 

Altogether, if to the species contained in the 
above-named works are added those of the general 
Ichthyologies, and those which are to be met with 
more or less scattered in the Reviews, we shall 
arrive with difficulty at a total of a few hundred 
species, both deep-sea and fresh-water ones. ‘The 
Catalogue of the Fishes of Japan by D. 8. Jonvan, 
S. Tanaka, and J. O. Snyper, Tokyo, 1913, totals 
1236 items. Chinese Ichthyology is still almost 
unknown. 

This is the table of the principal groups as at 
present established : 

MARSIPOBRANCHIATA. 


Lampreys certainly there are, but they have 

not yet been catalogued. 
ELASMOBRANCHIATA (Sharks, Rays). 

SrvacoivaE: Proscyllium habert HiLcenporr, 
Chiloscyllium indicum Gm., Stegostoma tigrinum 
Gm., Qrectolobus japonicus Recan, Cynias Manazo 
BLEEKER, Sphyrna zygaena L., T'riakys ecyllium 
M. & H., Carcharodon carcharias L. 

Batoipae: Discobatus sinensis, Buocn, Raja 
kenojer M. & H., Pteroplatea japonica T. & S., 
Dasyatis akajet and Zugei M. & H. 


Cherbourg, 


Novaria um Zoologischer 


CTENOBRANCHIATA. 
Order of the Ganormea, Sub-order of the 
CHONDROSTEIDEA. 


ACIPENSERIDAE : (Sturgeons) : Acipenser Mand- 
Schuricus Bastt., A. dabryanus DUMERIL. 

POLYODONTIDAE:: Psephurus gladius MARrTens. 

Order of the Texeostea, Sub-order of the 
PHYSOSTOMA. 

SiturniwaE: Tachysurus 
Parasilurus asotus I., 
Liobagrus, ete. 

MycropnipaE: Aulopus elcngatus T. & S. 

SALMONIDAE: Plecoglossus altivelis T. & S.; 
the existence of the Trout is probable; Osmerus 
dentex STEIND.; Salanz chinensis Ospecx. 

EsocrpaE (Pike); Albula vulpes L. 

CLUPEIDAE : 


Anchovies : Engraulis japonica T. & S., E. 


sinensis 
Rhinobagrus, 


LACEPEDE, 
Liocassis, 
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thelucnere GUST em, ete ‘‘oxled hes 
T & SS, oe 

Herringe: Clapea Nowe T&S) Etrwmea 
imtiopue TO & & 


Shada: J/lieha clonwyata Wesewet 


Sardines © Sardine/a suncer Vteee ie 
Scommneawoctpak > Tylorurua anactomella CRN, 
&s, 


hrathydactylue Gusernnn 


MH yporam phue baryon 7 Cy parlarne (Finmeet) 
hitunds Srmeap,, C. 
Compan (Loaches) > Miegarinue angwillirauda 
fur (hue Mee 
(CY PRINTIAR : 
fish; 


hgirbus barbus ‘T. 


Carp: Cypramuse corpouo Le 4 Grol 
Hl erm: 


Giohw Saurw 


' 
Carieeius curate 
& S.; 


gobi, Preudogolno, Paeudoraehora parva T. & 8, 


Riemer; Barleln : 


(audgeons : 


Sarcochiluhthys sinensim Bien Kew ; 
BLeERK EN, 


Acanthobrama, 


Jeane: helo p 


typrur 
Hlemicullter, 


ihthys bambusa Lucvhroma 
BLEEKER, C'ulter, 
Treurobramiw, Pseudolaubuca,; Bleake : among which 
are of the of AR chia yu, 
Leuriseus idellus Vac. and LL. aethiops Basti., the 
two othera being Hyp ophtalmichthys nobilis and 
H. molitriz Breeker. There may also be mentioned 
the Nenocypris and the Opsariichthys, of which 
one species, O. acanthogenys Boutencen, found at 
Ningpo by Styan and in Chihli by M. pe La Tovucne, 
rivals the Carassius auratus in beauty. 

Sub-order of the Apopa. 

SYMBRANCHIDAE : Monopterus javanicus Lac. 
ME GH huang shan. 

ANGUILLIDAE: Anguilla bengalensie Gray, A. 
japonica T. & S., ABR pai ehan. 

ConcerIDAE : Conger vulgar. Cuv. 

MURENIDAE :' Gymnothoraz reticularis BLocn. 

Sub-order of the PHysoc.ista. 

Gapoipae:: Ophiocephalus argus CaNTOR. 

PLEURONECTIDAE: (Soles, Plaice,): Zebrias 
zebrinus T. & §., Clidoderma asperrimum and 
variegatum T. & S., some Pzeudorhombus, Rhino 
plagusia, Platophrys. 

SPHYRAENIDAE : Sphyraena pinguis GUNTHER. 

Muermae: Mugil cephalus L. 

ScomsBripaE : (Mackerel) : Scomber diego AYRES, 
Scomberomorus chinensis C. & V., Cybium gracile 
GunTHER, Hcheneis naucrates L. (Remora). 

STROMATOIDAE : Stromateoiges argenteus (Euph- 
rasen). 

CARANGIDAE : Caranz armatus FORSKAL. 

XIPHIIDAE : Xiphias gladius L. 

ScraENIDAE : Sciaena albiflora Ricu., dussumiert 


two four species 


C. & V., Corvina japonica T. & S., sina and 


semiluctuosa C. & V., 

PercipaE: Diploprion bifasciatus, KuuL, 
Labraz luyii Bastu., Lateolabrax japonicus C. & V., 
Petrometopan boenak Buocn, Perca fusca Te.; 
some Epinephelus, Lutianus, Niphon. 

Mutuipae :. Upeneus tragula Ricu., Upeneoides 
subvittatus T. & S. 
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SERRANIDAE : SNiniperca chuatsi and chuantsi | MOLLENDoRFF: Touts in China (China Review, 


BasIL. 

PRISTIPOMATIDAE : some Hapalogenys, Diagram- 
ma, Dentex. 

Sparipae :; Sparus aries T. & S., swinhonis 
GUNTHER, some Lethrinus, Pagrozomus, Kvynnis, 
Girella. 

(‘HaETODONTIDaE : C'haetodon, Platar, Abudef- 
duf eordidus FoRSKAL. 

BatrstTrDaE : Monacanthus chinensis OssBeck. 

‘TETRODONTIDAE : Spheroides spadiceus (Ricu.), 
orellatus (Ospeck), rubripes T. & S. 

SCORPAENIDAE : Sebastiscus marmoratus C. & V., 
Sebastes nigromaculatus GUNTHER, Pelor japonicum 
and sinense C. & V., Scorpeenopsis, Hemitripterus. 

Cortipae. (Miller’s Thumb) : some Seratocottus, 
Trachidermichthys, Myozxocephalus, Megalocottus, 
Porocottua, Vellitor, Psychrolutes, Platycephalus, 
Thysano phe ys. 

Tricuipak (Red Gurnets): Cheilidonichthys 
kumu Less. & Garn., Lepidotrigla alata Hovtt. 
microptera GUNTHER. 

GASTROSTEIDAEB 
einensig GUICHENOT. 

SYNGNATHIDAE : Syngnathus acusimilis GuNTH., 
Hippocampus histrix Kate. 

TRACHINIDAE : Sillago japonica T. & S., Latilus 
auratus KISHINOUYE. 

Lopnitpae (Frog-fish): Lophiosmus 
VAHL. 

Gosrpae : Mogurnda obscura T. & S., Eleotris 
orycephala T. & S., sinensis Lac., pomatophila and 
swinhonis GUNTHER, A pocryptes chinensis OSBECK, 
Periophthalmus cantonensis Ospeck, schlossert and 
hoelreuteri Paut., Acanthogobius hasta and flavi- 
munus T. & S., Chaeturichthys stiqgmatias: Ricn., 
tneniatuse’ GuNnTHER, Lophirgobius — orellicauda 
Guntner, Parapercis pulchella T. & S., Calliurich- 
thys olidus GUNTHER, japonicus Hoorr. 

‘CEPOLIDAE: Acanthocepola limbata C. & V. 
krusenaterni T. & §S. 

HeTEROLEMmDOoTAE : Ayrammus ayrammus T.&S., 
Chirus hexayrammus PALt. | 
Brenniipae : Ernogrammus hexagrammus T. & S., 
Anarrhichas fasciatus BLEEKER. 

MASTACEMBELIDAE : 
BLEEKER. 

TRICHIURIDAE : 7'richiurus japonicus T. & S. 

BipLioGRaPHy :—In addition to works already 
named, Notires chinwises des 
C'yprindides deportes au Museum de UU niversité 
de Gromngue par M. J. Senn van Basel (Amst. 
Viersiag. Acad. VI, 1872, pp. 117-121).—Perny : 


( Sticklebacks ): Gustrosteus 


setigerus 


Mastucembelus SINENSIS 


Sur les pointures 


Appendice au Iietionnaire  francais-latin-chinois, 
Histoire naturelle, 5e Part., Ichthyologie, 
pp. 67-74, (rather inaccurate). CUvVIER  k&T 
VALENCIENNES : [tetoire naturelle des Poiasona. 


vol. vii, pp. 276-278). [There appears to be a 
true species of Trout, with the Chinese name 
$n SE fH Asi lin yi). Temminck & Scuiecen : Fauna 
japonica, Pisces, Amsterdam 1850. On _ the 
Cyprinus auratus L.. commonly called the Goldfish,- 
may be read Cuv. and VAL., op. cit., vol. 16, 
pp.’ 101-121, W. F. Mayers, Goldfish Cultivation 
(Notes.and Queries on C. & J., vol. ii, pp. 123-124), 
Leon VamLiant in Bull. Soc. Acc., 1893, pp. 488-498, 
etc. (Cf. Corpie2, Bibliotheca Sinica, 2nd edition, 
cols. 587-528, 1536-1538 and 3078). (F.C.] 

FISHERIES and PISCICULTURE. 

It is inaccurate to say that Fishing is not 
regulated by law in China; but as a matter of fact 
it is ruled less by the code than by custom. These 
customs are as burdensome and as tyrannical as 
the strictest law, but at the same time, they are 
frequently excellent, as for instance the one which 
prohibits fishing at the spawning period. They 
hardly affect any but professional fishermen, while 
the law is concerned only with fishing on a large 
scale—and little enough with that. Amateurs are 
practically exempt from all restrictidns. In 
general, one might say that the régime of the - 
Chinese fisherman is absolute liberty, tempered by 
competition and by the demands of the authorities. 

All the implements of fishing known in Europe 
are in use in China: floating lines, sinking lines, 
motionless Jines—with and without bait, harpoons 
with 3, 5, and 7 teeth, different small nets in all 
their varieties, square nets of all sizes, conical 
weighted hand-nets, triangular sand-nets, triple- 
meshed nets, wicker snares and wire-baskets, and 
varicus drag-nets. We may note as rather special 
what have been called hammer-fishing, mirror-fish- 
ing, and cormorant-fishing, with some other in- 
genious methods and some intelltgent industries. 

The world of fishermen is, as it were, a socia! 
class apart, curious to study, and -fairly exclusive 
as ulso is the fishing population of the coasts of 
Europe, and perhaps also that of the small river 
boats. The work makes severe, sometimes very 
severe demands, but it also brings with it many 
hours of rest, and altogether suits the character 
of the Chinese labourer fairly well. As for the 
profits, they vary; they depend to a large extent 
on the man’s professional skill; they seem to 
suffice for a livelihood, but, in general, no more. 

In spite of very active fishing operations, fishes 
do not seem to diminish in the Chinese waters. 
One of the causes of this is the care which is 
taken from time to time to pour fry into depopulat- 
ed streams and canals. As a private industry, this 


' practice has received the name of Pisciculture, or, 


from those who might consider that term rather 
ambitious, that of Aquiculture. Fish go up the 
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large rivers, often very high up, to spawn; special 
men gather the eggs, surround them with special 
precautions, feed and tend the young fish whieh 
hatch out, and, transporting these ‘ 
by boat, send them at low price to the owners of 
lakes, ponds, and of any pieces of water, There 
owners, Once they have put the fry into their fish 
ponda, haye merely to wait for the development of 
the fish, which takes two years for the xpecies 
thus cultivated. At the end of this time, individ 
ual fish of from 8 to 10 lbs. are caught. Authors 
assert that with time they would reach the weight 
of from 25 to 50 Ibs.; but for 
reason, this would be of no practical advantage. 
The species admitted into the fish ponds, the 
domestic fishes, R Mo chia yu, are Leuciseus vdellus 
Vat., chiing ya Ti fq; L. aethiops Basin, Gao yu 


‘water chickenn’' 


more than one 


BM hucn yil BM; Mypophthalmichthys nobiles — 


BLEEKER, yung yu MRM pang (pan) Cou ya GUM, 
(MFM); WM. molitric ieeKer, lien (zi yu, per len 
tei yi (A) MFT-M. To the same distinction the 
carp, Cyprinus carpio L., le yi BER, is often 
admitted, and sometimes the Ophicephalus argues 
Cantor, hei yii © RR. 

Among the best fish for the table may be 
mentioned the Shad, Alawsa che yii Dasnry, 
shih yii fH, some perches, or rather, some Basses 
and -some perch-pikes, Labrax luyii Basm, lu yii 
PER; Lateolabrax japonteus, (CO. & V.), lu yii, 
du tz yt fi - RM; some sea-perches, Srniperea 


chuatst and chuantsit Basin, hou tst yt JER FH and ° 
huang tsi yii BRM, the Blue Niver sturgeon, . 


Acipenser dabryanus Duminit, huang yii 1 Ri: 
some Corbs, Corrina sina, shih cheou yii, Hi uw HH; 
.the Belt-fish, Z'richinrus juponicus T. & S. tat yii 
iit Bi. etc. 

BrsrroGrRarny :-—Dasry pe THIERSANT op. cit. ; 
FaUveL op. cit.; Por Korrican, Causcric sur la 
Péche fluviale en Chinc, Shanghai, 1909; Morrison. 
Notes on the Physical Aspects and on the Food- 
fishes of the Liao Basin (in Ann, Nat. Hist. 1898, 
pp. 297-263) ; Cornrer, Bibl. Sin., ccl. 3078/80. 

[F.C.] 


FIVE CLASSICS, THE, R#% wu ching. The 
five canonical books which, with the Four Books 
(q.v.), constitute what are called the Chinese 
Classics. They are the 7 § ching, or Book of 
Changes; the Shih $$ ching, or Book of Odes; the 
Shu % ching or Book of History; the Li Chi #3 7 


| 


i 


or Canon of Rites; the Ch‘un Ch‘iu # *& (Springs - 


and Autumns) ‘or Annals (of Conrucrus). This ‘ 


arrangement dates irom the Han dynasty. 
See under each name. 


FIVE DYNASTIES, Epoch of the, % ft | 


wu tai. A period of 53 years with five ephemeral 
dynasties’ between the T‘ang and Sung periods. 
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FIVE ELEMENTS 


The art of block printing i6 mrd to have been 


Invented in the Pomterror J ‘ang The five Or ee 


with ther rulers are an fullowe. 


Dyn. ‘Title Aceesion Meign Title Adapted 
The Powteror Laang Jy hae ly 
T’ar Teun 2 gi] 907 Kia Ping fA G7 
Chien Hua 9 O01) 
Mo Ti or RMor type Chéng Ming Ap 91 
Chun Wang G15 Mme 2) 


The Posterior ‘Tang Dy tiaety qe! ac. 
Chuang Tsung 2 7 923 Tung Kuang [x 925 
Wi yt 926 ‘l'ien Cheng KR G26 

Chiang Hmng g& @& 90 


lung Teé 


Ming ‘Teung 


Min Ti 3% 933 Ying Shun ig BA 
Fer Ti or BY oi BE 
Lu Wang GA CUn'img Tm 8B DA 


The Posterior Chin Dynasty %& Ff i. 


Kao Tsu i ML =«936 Tien Fu Kgy 9% 
Ch‘u Ti or [i #% or 


Shao Ti or “> ff or 
Chii Wang FF EZ MWe K‘ai Yun PAM 944 
The Posterior Han Dynasty % M& #H. 
Kao Tsu &% # 947 T‘ien Fu Fag 936 
Chien Yu §( $4; 948 
Yin Ti Be #r 948 Ch‘ien Yu (8% 948 
The Posterior Chou Dynasty 4% Fi &. 


T‘ai Tsu ka 950 Kuang Shun Mj 951 

Shih Tsung {5 954 Hsien Te BA 954 
(already in use 
under T‘ai Tsu). 

Kung Ti 2% 959 Hsien Te Re 960 


FIVE ELEMENTS, THE, ®& 77; the five con. 
stituent essences of manifested nature, viz :—Metal, 
Air, Fire, Water, Wood. They are specified in the 
most ancient philosophic document in China (‘‘The 
Great Plan’; see Astrology) and have ever since 
been considered to be the fundamental forms of 
matter, just like the four elements of Greek philoso- 
phy (cf. PLato’s Timaeus). In post-Confucian times 
they were associated with Yin and Yang (q.v.), and 
the Sung. school (particularly CrHov Tun-r and 
Cuu Hsi) expounded a scheme of cosmogonic 
genealogy as follows :— 


T'Al CHI ¢“ Great Limir or Ultimate) 


FIVE ELEMENTS 


THE MANIFOLD 
Acccrding to Cau Hs, the five elements are 
net identical with the five objects whose names 
they bear but are subtle essences whose nature is 
however best manifested by those five objects. 
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The five clements are identified with the five plancts and a complete scheme of affinities or 
“correspondences” has been developed as shown in the following table. 


Tai Yin | 
Great 
Negative | 


Shao Yang 
Lesser 
Positive 


T‘a Yany 
Name | Great 
Positive 


ee 


Star Jih T'oun| Yiich | Shui Heing 


Suao YIN 
The Lesser Negative 


\Chin Heing \HuoHsing| Mu HsingT'u Heing| Heing 


Sun Moon Mercury Venus Mars Jupiter | Saturn | Fixed stars 
Quality | Hot 4 Ould as Dark nm .| 
ar Nine Six | Eight | Seven 
Feature Eyes Ears t Mouth | 3 ae 


er | | a 


 fodinnei | Pena 4| Hein 5| Chi 7 | Kiang 2 | Wei 6|Chio 1| Ti 8 


Lunar Ast 11 | Wei 12) Ps 1h Niu 9 | Shih 13 |Tou 8| Nik 10 
Asterisms | Mao 18 | Ps 19) Shén 21 Lou 16 | Tsu 20} K'uct.15)\ Wet 17 
Nos. 1 to 28 | Hsing 25 |Chang 26 | Chén 28 Kuei 23 | Yi 27 |Ching 22; Liu 24 
—=% baal 9 ST ae : 
Spleen or , 
Organ | Lungs Heart Liver | Stomach 
Taste - ae Salt Pungent Bitter Sour Sweet 
Colour Black White Red Green Yellow 
| Prsitive | ‘Wenedive. * P 
M I WwW 
Element Breath Breath | Water etal ire ood Earth 
a — eee ~~ 
rout Yin Yang Metal Earth Wood Water Fire 
Element | 
Child ei 2 . 
Yin Yang Wood Water Earth Fire Metal 
Element 
Enemy Earth Fire Water Metal Wood 
Friend ie - Wood Metal Earth Water 
Earthly cyclic characters (or dite + 9|Kéng +7 | ling +8) Wu +5 Chia +4 | 
‘‘stems’’ Nos. 1 to 10) Kuei —10 | Hsin —8|Ting -—4|Chi:-6| Yi —2# 
North West South East Middle 


Celestial cyclic characters (or | Hai 12 Shén 9 | Sst 6} Yin 8 In 
‘‘branches” ‘Nos. 1 to 12) Toa 1| Yu 10 | WuS 7| Mao ff the 


ey fs Ch‘ou 2 Shu 11 | Wee 8 Ch‘én 5 | Centre 
ves ees a —- | —-—$ | +4 — =| __ —_ 
Earthly analogues (correspond- Billow Weapon Torch Fir Mountain 
ing to the stems) Stream Cauldron Lamp Bamboo Plain 
re elestial or vital analogues (cor- Rear Tiger Serpent | Monkey 
responding to the branches) Rat Hare Horse Cock 
i Ox Dragon Goat | Dog 
Musical Notes La Re So | M Do 
Rank Things Minister Affairs | Subject | Prince 
Quality Knowledge | Righteous- | Worship | Love | Faithful- 


ness : ness 


The Chinese theories of meteorology, physics, alchemy, astrology, aesthetics and medicine are all 
based on these correspondences combined with the ‘‘Pa Kua’’ (q.v.). 
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An interesting analogy with the Sephiroth of 
the Jowimh Kabbalah is provided by the Five 
elements each with dual polarities, making Ten 
emanations in all, 

The ‘‘Map of the (Yellow) River” and ‘‘the 
writing of the Lo (River),’’ which consist of certain 
arithmetical combinations of numbers, are unjveraal- 
‘ly associated with the Five Elements. 

Canus : Chinese Philosophy. [H.C.) 


FIVE GRAINS, THE, i @& wu ku; hemp, 
millet, rice, corn, and beans. 

FIVE REGIONS. China was divided by 
Pope Leo XIII in 1876 into five ecclesiastical 
regions or synodal regions. For the list of 
Vicariats belonging to each region see PLANCHET; 
for the decree see pE Morprey. 

PLancnet: Lea Missions de Chine; 
Morprey : La Hiérarchte Catholique en Chine. 


FIVE RELATIONS i @, wu lun, the five 
cardinal relations among men, according to Con- 
fucianism, viz., those of husband and wife; father 
and son; elder and younger brother; prince and 
officer ; friend and friend. 


FIVE RULERS, AGE OF, H#r#l Wu 71 Chi 
(p.c. 2852-2205), is chiefly legendary. This period 
was governed by nine rulers, of whom the following 
five are famous and give the name to the period. 
Fu Hs1, who is said to have invented picture- 
writing, instituted laws of marriage, taught fishing 
and rearing of domestic animals, and the rudiments 
of music; SH&n-Nunc, who taught husoandry and 
the use of medicinal herbs ; Huanc-T1, who invented 
the cycle of sixty, built vessels and fixed weights 
and measures, while his wife taught the people to 
rear silk-worms and weave silk. The period of 
Yao. and his two successors is regarded as the 
Golden Age in China. Suvn, instituted religious 
rites, sacrificed to Heaven and formulated rules of 
divination and a code of punishments. 


DE 


Dynastic Appellation © Personal Appellation 

ak & Tai Hao 4R@ SG Fu-hsi Shih 2953 
Kil #€5G P‘ao-hsi Shih 

RR W Yen Ti. i se Shén-nung Shih 2838 

Fire Lieh-shan Shih 

Fr Huang Ti AVARIE Yu-hsiung Shih 2698 
F4R5E Hsien-yiian Shih 

> Shao Hao @X KH Chin-t‘ien Shih 2598 

i $i Chuan’ Hsii MSR Kao-yang Shih 2514 

fr & Ti K'u 3G Kao-hsin Shih 2436 

if 98 Ti Chih —_ — 2366 


WSS T‘ang Ti Yao MUBE T‘ao-t‘ang Shih 2357 
BRE Yi Ti Shun ARH Yu-yi Shih 2255 

FIVE SACRED MOUNTAINS 3 wu yo. 
These are, the eastern, # jlg T‘ai Shan in Shantung ; 
the southern, @; jl) Héng Shan in Hunan; the west- 
ern, 4 |lj Hua Shan in Shensi; the northern, #4 [J 
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FLOWER BOATS 


Heng Shan in Chihl; and the central, 41 fy Chung 
Shun in) Honan, 

They are among the chief places of pulgrmage 
in China. Thay are connected chiefly with the 
Taoist religion, though their fame and aanctily 
date further back than Taoism. They must not be 
confounded with the Four Sacred mountains of 
Buddhism. See Jai Shan, ete. 

FLAGS (i cA", wre of very ancient use in 
China. The founder of the Chou dynasty (12th 


/ century B.¢.) marched to the eonqueat of China 


with a white flag in or at hin right hand. 

There are many references to them in later 
ancient history; they were carried in hunting as 
wel] as in war. 

PARKER : China Svmyplified, p. 
Cutxa Review, vol. xv, pp. 52, 263: 


FLEUVE BLEU, LE, the Blue River, the 
French name for the lower course of the Yangtze. 


FLINT, Mr., an employé of the East India 
Company, whose Christian name seems to have dis. 
appeared from the earth; he was almost the 
first Englishman who qualified himself to act as 
interpreter. He seems to have been known to the 
Chinese as HEM Hung jén-hui. In 1755 he was 
sent to Ningpo and Chusan, with a view to opening 
up trade. Difficulties were made, of course, and 
@ memorial was sent to the throne. Cu‘1n~ Lune 
issued in reply the edict which strictly confined al! 
foreign trade (except Russian) to the one port of 
Canton. The officials then ordered and forced the 
English to leave Ningpo. Fuiint, however, went 
north instead of south, and was the first Englishman 
to set foot in Tientsin. He persuaded a local 
mandarin to present his petition to the Emperor, 
with the result that a high official was sent to 
Canton to investigate matters, and the Hoppo was 
degraded. 

FLINT seems to have gone a second time to 
Ningpo after the Edict which closed it to trade; 
at any rate, on his return to Canton in December, 
1759, he was ordered into the Viceroy’s presence, 
and was shown what was said to be an imperial 
edict, condemning him to three years’ imprisonment 
at Macao, and to be then sent away to England. 
A protest was made by all nationalities in Canton, 
and full. partioulars were sent to the Court of 
Directors in London. A special mission was sent 
from the Directors to the Viceroy of Canton, but 
it was a failure in all respects : Furxt remained in 


31; 


Ancient 


_ prison till the third year, and was then put on 


board a homeward-bound vessel. 
Fames : The English in China; Davis : China. 


FLOWER BOATS, Aua ting % , gaily 
decorated and painted barges, found especially at 


FLOWER PECKERS 


Canton, and used as pleasure resorts, for suppers, | 


wine-parties, tc. They are much frequented by 
prostitutes but are not used as brothels. 


1 
! 
| 


ScHLEGuL : A Canton Flower-Boat, London, 1894. 


FLOWER-PECKERS. See Dicaeum. 


FLOWERY KINGDOM, THE, a name used 
by foreigners for China, in consequence of the 
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34 miles from the sea; steamers anchor at Pagoda 
Island, nine miles below the city. 

Fcochow is a literary and administrative centre, 
but has also considerable industries and trade. 
The best known of the former is the celebrated 


_ lacquerware, the preparation of which is secret. 


Chinese using hua #€, which means flowers, as a | 


name for the country: Chung hua th #€, ‘central 
hua’ being the usual form. 


FLUTES. See Musical Instruments. 

FLYCATCHERS. See Muscicapidae. 

FLY-WHISK, called ‘‘yak’s tail” fa fe 
chu wei, is a whisk of horse-hair or vegetable fibre 
used by Buddhist and Taoist. priests. In Buddhism 
it signifies obedience to the first commandment—not 
to kill. 
pf magic. Its origin is Indian. 
images are represented holding it. 


Many Buddhist 


The output has increased very much of late, owing 
to extended demand. Tobacco and fruit are other 
products extensively cultivated; and paper, from 
the bamboo groves which are a feature of Fukien, 


_ is a very important industryy The timber, camphor 


In Taoism it is regarded as an instrument | 


Yetrs : Diepoeal of Buddhist Dead in China, | 


(R.A.S. Journal, 1911); 
Mahayana en Chine. 


Catalan Atlas for Iocchow. 
FO KUO CHI wat. See Fa Hsien. 
FONTANEY, JEAN DE 3 @ $3, born Feb- 
ruary 14, 1643, in the diocese of Léon. He was 


the Superior of the five Jesuit priests sent. to China 
by Louis XIV. 


They left Brest on March 1685 and arrived 


in Siam in September. After nine months there © 


De Groot: Le Code du | 


, 
( 


and tea trades have declined very largely, camphor 
especially having been practically extinguished by 
wanton wastefulness. A match factory and two 
saw-mills deal with timber products. 

The population is given as 624,000. 


1915 1916 
Net Foreign Imports ... 5,527,777 6,583,194 
Net Chinese F .. -« 4,638,961 4,002,382 
_ Experts a 9,081,041 9,529,034 
Total Hk.Tls. 19,247,779 20,114,610 
FOOTBINDING. ‘The Chinese have the 


. ' custom of compressing the feet of girl children 
FOGO, FUGUJ, FUGU, names found in the © a 


with tight linen bandages. Great pain is given 
in the process, and the result is a completely de 


formed foot and the gait of a cripple. The custom 


does not obtain among Manchus, Hakkas, hill-tribes 
of China and Formosa, or the boat population of 
Canton ; ctherwise in most provinces it is practically 


' universal. 


they left for China, but on account of storms had © 


to return. 


Learning then that the Portuguese were | 


oppesed to their landing at Macao, they took | 
ship for Ningpo, and arrived there in July, 1687, | 


more than two years after leaving France. Three 
months later the five missionaries were ordered by 
the Emperor to go to Peking. After working in 
Nanking for some time and making a journey to 
Canton to seek justice from the Portuguese who 


The origin of the custom is unknown, though 
it is attributed to one imperial concubine or another 
of 10 or 15 centuries back. Such various dates and 
persons are named in this connection that it does 
not seem worth while to mention any of them. 

The practice was forbidden by K‘ana Hsr in 
1664, but the prohibition was withdrawn four 


_ years later. 


did all in their power to hinder the work of the | 


French, FoNnTaNey again went to Peking. He 
returned twice to Europe on mission business, in 1699 
and 1703, and finally in 1720 according to Rémvusat ; 
but this must be an error ; sce below. At his first 
return he brought home some Chinese books which 


were deposited in the King’s Library. He did no | 


important literary work; there are two letters from 


him in the Lettres Edifiantes, volumes vii and viii; | 


he also contributed some memoranda to Du Hatptr's, 
work. He died at La Fléche on January 16, 1710. 
Remusat: Nouveaux Miélanges Asiatiques. 


FOOCHOW i #1. the capital of Fukien, in | 
lat. 25° 59° N. ; long. 119° 27’ E., on the Min river, | Chinese writer has declared that one girl out of ten 


The binding of a girl’s feet begins between the 
ages of five and eight. Bandages of strong white 
cotton cloth, 3 inches wide and 6 feet long, are 
wound tightly round the foot, bending the four 
little toes under the sole, so as to narrow the foot. 
These bandages are tightened every day, causing 
great pain to the child, who is compelled to 
keep walking so as not to let the circulation cease. 
After the first year the foot is bandaged in a 
different manner, the heel being drawn tightly up 
to the ball of the great toe, so as to shorten the foot 
The fashionable length is 3 Chinese inches The 
bandages are so placed that the foot does not form 
an angle with the leg, but seems a prolongation of 
it. The bones of the instep are made to bulge and 
form an arch resembling the crescent moon. The 
foot and leg atrophy and the skin shrivels. <A 
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dies from the aftereffects of foot binding, eup- 
puration and gangrene often occurring, cansing the 
limb to fall off. During the last decade or two 
thers has been a great change in the practice of 
this ‘barbarous custom, Ants fowtbindiny , 
Golden Lattes., 

Cwintse Rerostrorny : vel. ii, p. 537; Comay: 
China; Caines: /listorie Channa; Pan East : Feb., 
1877; Reronr or Pearse PHogrrra.: 1408; Mrs. 
A. Lorrie: /ntimate China. 


FORBES, FRANCIS BLACKWELL, an 
American, came to China with the diplomatic mis 
sion of W. B. Reep of the U.S.A. in 1857. He was 
afterwards a merchant in Shanghai (Russeie & Co.), 
He was President of the N.C.B. Royal Asiatic 
Society for some years, and helped to build the 
Society’s premises in Shanghai. Being an enthusi- 
astic botanist he began in 1886, in the Linnaan 
Society's Journal, An Mnumeration of all the plants 
known from China Proper, etc., now known as 
Forses and Hemstey’s work. He died at Boston 
in 1908. 

Bretscuneiper : History of European Botan- 
ical Discoveries in China. 


FOREIGN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SO- 
ciety. 

Headquarters :—Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Entered China, 1886. 

Works in Kiangsu, Anhui and Ssich‘uan. 

This Society represents a’ denomination whose 
members wish to be known as ‘Disciples of Christ,’ 
br more simply still, ‘ Christians.’ 

Kiangsu.—The first missionary to be sent to 
China was W. E. Mack tin, m.p., a Canadian. He 
was shortly after joined by several other workers, 
including Rev. A. F. H. SHaw, an Englishman, 
(who died afterwards of typhus fever, contracted 
while doing famine relief work), and Rev. F. E. 
Meies (died 1915). 
sphere of work, and a hospital and dispensary were 
started near the Drum Tower, and another dispen- 
sary on the further side of the city, near the South 
Gate. 

A boys’ boarding-school was also opened, 
which later became the Nanking Christian College, 
and afterwards developed (1) into the Union Christ- 
ian College, in confunction with the American 
Presbyterians, and (2) in 1909 was merged with the 
Methodist University into the University of Nan- 
king. 

The building up of a church and opening of 


Seo 


Nanking was chosen.as the | 
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An extention of work in Kiangeu wae bewon 
at Shangha: by Rev Jaws Waed in LI eenertally 
dietiiet 


presented the M lewien 


1) thee taal ‘Tie manager of the (Dl newe 
with @ ecnool 
A wtheet! and 


(hrtetian Inetitate were werhe! (60 eune seuss ie 


Hitiie luther 


botding in ayrpredation of te wor 


Liovigkew, bus, tie MiseiOrr basing Geeided to oom. 
“PM mining if te Mantarin 
ditihiete, the sirkers were 
gradualiy tranaterred, and the work iteelf clomed 
in 1917. 

Nan T‘ung chou j;j @ 4, on the north bank of 
the Yangtze, 75 miles from the sea, was opened 
in 18985. 

Anhur. 
{to run a line of stations morth from Nanking to 
Kai-féng fu, and with that in view, work was 
bewun at Chn chow ge “in Anliui on the worth 
side of the Yangtze in 1887, and at Féng-yang fu 
in 1889, but the latter place had to be given up for 
a time, as the missionaries were stoned out and 
their-landlord put in prison. Since then the 
American Presbyterian Mission (North) has opened 
up the district, and it was therefore left to them. 
In 1903 Po chow was opened, but owing to the 
lack of missionaries, the work could not be con- 
tinned. Wuhu was opened in 1889, and Wu-wei 
chou %@[, 44, at first an outstation from Wuhu, 
in 1915, and Lu-chou fu PRs, the ancestral 
home of L:r Hunc-cnanc, in 1897. A _ church, 
capable of seating 800 people, was opened in the 
last-named place in 1915. 

Ssiich‘uan.—Batang —' #§ was opened in 1993, 
where 8 workers, including two medical men, carry 
on with gratifying success their medical, evangel- 
istic, and educaticnal work. 

Statistics, 1917 :— 


eOlulate ihe be 


speaking Ahanghaa 


The original plan of the Miewslon wwe 


Foreign missionaries ... 48 
Chinese Staff 148 
Communicants 1,440 


FOREIGN RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 


The intercourse of China with European nations 
_ will be found under separate headings (see Spanish 
| Relations, French Relations, etc.); but it is neces- 


sary to give a brief sketch which shall include other 


and earlier intercourse. 
The Sinim of Isaran and the Sinae of PToLemy 


' may or may not refer to the Chinese : the question 
| seems still undecided. But there is no doubt that 


outstations were begun at once, and a girls’ school | 


was started in 1892. 

In 1915, the Chinese Church of the Mission 
at Hsia-kwan, the Port of Nanking, erected a $1,000 
school building on their own land at their own 
expense. . 


i 


both Pumyy and Proremy write of them under the 
name Seres (q.v.). It is also generally agreed that 
the Chinese Ta Ch‘in x # means the Roman 
Empire, or at least the Syrian Province. Greek 
classical writers also make undoubted reference to 
China (see Cosmas; Tauzas) and it is thus quite 
certain that at the beginning of our era there were 
trade routes across Central Asia open between 
Europe and the Far East. That conditions in 


wey 
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Turkestan were very different. in former days from 
those of to-day is proved by recent excavations, 
which show a high state of culture to have’ once 
existed in that region. 

In the second century traders began to come 
by sea also; and in the seventh factories in Canton 
and elsewhere were opened by Arabs, duties began 
to be exacted, and an overseer of foreign trade was 
established at Canton. 

In the seventh century, Nestorian missionaries 
came to China, and have left proof of their presence, 
in the Hsi-an fu tablet. 

Two Arabs, 
records of their visits in the ninth century, and on 
the other hand we have the narratives of travel 
to India by Buddhist pilgrims, beginning with 
Fa Hsien in a.p. 400. 

During the T‘ang dynasty (618-907) both Arabs 
and Persians had a large trade at Ningpo, Hang- 
chow, Ch‘iian chow (Zaitun) and Canfu (near 
Hangchow). Apu Zar narrates: that at the 
capture of Canfu in 877, there were a hundred and 
twenty thousand Mohammedans, Jews, Christians, 
Parsees, etc., all engaged in commerce. During the 
Sung dynasty, according to the standard histories, 
there was a vast amount of trade, especially with 
the Arabs, whose business centre was at Palembang 
in Sumatra, and there was also active sea traffic 
with Shantung. Chinese vessels certainly went as 
far as Zanzibar. 

The conquests of Catncuis Khan opened the 
way for many travellers; Rusruguis, Oporic, 
MONTECORVINO, and Marco Potro being the best 
known. 

A change took place on the setting up of the 
Ming dynasty, whose chief aim was to make all 
neiglybouring countries tributary to the purely 
Chinese dynasty. Naval activity did not promote 
commercial intercourse, and for the first hundred 
and fifty years of Ming rule there is hardly the 
slightest foreign intercourse recorded except out- 
ward expeditions and the coming of tribute bearers. 
The Jand routes were closed by the hostility of the 
Mongols and the Yunnanese. 

In 1511 the Portuguese took Malacca, and in 
1516 ALsuQvERQUE sent PERESTRELLO to Canton. 
Next year FeErNaNDO Perez DE ANDRADE with eight 
vessels was sent and was well received. But his 
brother Simon arrived in 1518, and proceeded tc 
fortify Sanshan (q.v.) and to act the pirate. He 
was expelled. Other Portuguese settled in Ch‘aan 
chow and Ningpo, but were slaughtered or driven 
out in 1545 and 1549, because of their lawless and 
outrageous conduct. Menpez Pinto’s excursion to 
rifle the tombs of the seventeen Chinese kings, may 
be taken as a sample of Portuguese behaviour. 
They made their footing good again at Sanshan, | 


Lampacao, and finally at Macao, where they have | Canton. 


Wanas and Asv Zar, have left . 


| remained ever since. 
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Their intercourse with Chine 
until recent times has been almost entirely com- 
mercial, not political. 

In 1582, Ruceiero, the Jesuit missionary, suc: 
ceeded in doing what XavieR wished to de, and 
entered China; Riccz in 1601 reached Peking and 
opened the long chapter of modern Christian Mis- 
sions in China. Spaniards from the newly-seized 


| Philippines made some slight attempt to enter 


China, but most of their trade at first was with 
certain Chinese who were in Manila before the 
Spaniards, and whose junks came from Foochow 
and Amoy. In 1603 and in 1662 there were immense 
massacres of Chinese in the Philippines, due both 
times to Spanish fear lest China should conquer 
the islands. 

The Dutch came next, at enmity of course 
with Spain and hence with Portugal at that time. 
They attacked Macao, but were repulsed. They 
then occupied an island of the Pescadores. This 
the Chinese made them exchange in 1634, for a 
settlement in Formosa, (which did not belong to 
China). They were driven out by Koxrnea in 1662, 
and had comparatively little to do with China 
afterwards, though they sent one or two Missions, 
and, according to Chinese accounts, promised,- in 
1655, to send tribute every eight years. 

Russian intercourse with China had begun earl. 
ier than the Dutch, but it was, of course, overland. 
At first Russians were no doubt nothing more to 
the Chinese than another barbarous tribe of the 
north from Western Asia. In the Yuan dynasty 
Russian mercenary guards were used at court; but 
Russia is entirely absent from the records of the 
Ming period. Russian history, however, relates 
that envoys were sent to Peking without result in 
1567, 1619, and 1653.- Difficulties between the two 
nations on the Amur led to the Treaty of 
Nertchinsk in 1689, China’s first treaty with a 
foreign power. A second treaty was made with 
Russia in 1727, when the Russian Ecclesiastical 
Mission was established in Peking, though it pro- 
bably originated earlier. 

The English appeared in China somewhat later 
than the Dutch. Queen EtizaseTH sent envoys in 
1596, but they perished at sea before arrival. In 
1637 Weppett’s ships reached Macao, but they 
were naturally not recommended to the Chinese by 
the Portuguese, and it was only by violence that 
he could enter Canton and sell his cargoes. In 1664 
the East India Company sent ships, but again the 
Portuguese intrigued and no business was done. 
The Company made an agreement with Koxinea 
to trade with Formosa and consequently with Amoy, 
but such an arrangement was, of course, obnoxious 
to the Manchu rulers. In spite of Portuguese mis- 
representations, the Company gained a foothold at 
Attempts were made to trade at Ningpo 
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and elsewhere, but from 1664 to 1840) practically 
all foreign commerce was carried on at Canton. 

France has figured very little in China pol: 
tically or commercally antal recent times; her work 
has been almost entirely religious. Renneqguis, the 
Francigean friar, was sent by Lovrs TX in 1254, to 
the Mongol court, but he never entered China 
Proper. In 1688, Lows XIV sent the first of the 
French Jesuits who have since done so much for 
the country ; and there was a certain small amount 
of French trade at Canton. In 1456 however, 
CHAPDELAINE’S murder caused the French to join 
with the British in the Second War. 

The story of ‘factory days’ in Canton will be 
found under actories, Hong Merchants, etc. The 
history of the opium question will also be given 
separately, By the First War the British opened five 
ports to international trade, and in the Second War 
France and Great Britain opened Peking itself to 
the Ministers of all foreign powers, besides a 
number of ports for the trade of all nations. Mis- 
sionary work throughout China has received pro- 
tection as the result of these wars, and Great 
Britain moreover acquired the island of Hongkong. 

In more recent times, Japan has become an 
important factor in Chinese history, and to her in 
1895 China lost Korea and the island of Formosa, 
and in 1905 leased away (to Japan in place of 
Russia) the Liaotung peninsula. 

Germany was almost unknown to China till 
quite lately, and is supposed to have been favour. 
ably regarded for her comparative submissiveness. 
In 1897, however, she took forcible possession of 
Kiaochow, ostensibly because of the murder of two 
German priests. This led. to the occupation of Port 
Arthur and Dalny by Russia, Weihaiwei by Great 
Britain and Kwangchou wan by France. At 
present, 1917, Kiaochow (Tsingtau) is German no 
more, but neither is it returned to China, and its 
future is undecided. 

America first traded at Canton in’ 1785 and 
shared in the old factory life. By treaties in 1844, 
she obtained the advantages which Great Britain 
‘had won by war, and in the Second War got. her 
treaty even before France and England. By 
BURLINGAME’S treaty of 1868, America disclaimed 
all wish to meddle in Chinese matters and agreed 
to admit Chinese immigrants. But later treaties 
have-much modified this benignant attitude. 

Belgium has ‘been little heard of in China 
except in connection with railway and other 
concessions. 

Portugal, the first of European comers, never 
obtained any treaty with China, strange to say, 
till 1887. From 1582 till 1849, the Portuguese paid 
five hundred taels a year to the Chinese government 
for the rent of Macao. After the murder of the 
Governor AMARAL in 1849 the rent- was paid no 
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but it Wae nee till 177 thet Maw wae 


wflde lal] y recugniced we a tee REET of Puttequ’ 


fhte, 
All the treaties tmude between foreign I’ oovens 
and Chin will be matved under Treatiee. 
Liete of all the Minterers who lave reparmeen ter 
Dowels Pemiog will be found ander 


Foreign in 


the articles dealing with the relation of emoh Power 


with Clima eee daeriean Malatione, Prenwh Relist 
Ne , ole In Seoomse (nee howes er, there = he, 
euch article, the relation hawimg been of enyall 


historical importance. The fists in those cases are 


given below. 


Anetria Hlungury ~loet of 1 and Ro Awan 
Hungarian Mineters and (harwee 4d’ Affaires wv 
China. 

1871, April 23rd to 1674, March 2Zlet; Hiren 
Freiherr VON Carer. 
1874, Mareh 2)st to 1677, April 22md; lewaz 


Freiherr von Scharrer (Kare Ritter von 
SOLESLAWSKI, Gérant from 1877, May 2rd tw 
1879, September). 

1879, January 26th to 1883, March 4th ; MaximILian 
Ritter Horren von Horrenrecs. 

1883, March 4th to 1888, January 18th; Kart Graf 
ZALUSKI. 

1888, June 20th to 1893, November 27th; Ruprcer 
Freiherr- von Breceresen (Hernricn Graf 
CoupENHOVE, Chargé d’ Affaires). 

1895, September 10th to 1896, December 26th ; 
Curistorn Graf WyYDENBRUCK. 

(The above named all having resided at Tokyo). 

1896, December 26th to 1905, June 27th; Moritz 
Freiherr von CzIKANN (ARTUR VON RosTHoRN, 
Councillor of Legation, Chargé d’ Affaires). 

1905, September 10th to 1911, March 25th; Eucen 

Ritter von KuczyNnsk1 (WILHELM Ritter Von 

Storck, Secretary of Legation, Charge 

d’ Affaires). 

March 25th to——; ARTHUR VON RosTHORN 

(Kuno Graf Des Fours, Secretary of Legat- 

ion, and Rvuporr Wernzett, Councillor of 

Legation, Chargés d’Affaires). 

Belgium.—The Legation with all documents 
having been destroyed in the Boxer troubles it is 
impossible to obtain more information than follows. 

Baron Carn DE VINCK DE Devx Orp, was appointed 
Minister in Peking about May, 1896. and 
left on April 6, 1899. 

M. E. de CartreR pe Marcaienne, Charge 
d’Affaires; April 10, 1899—May 15, 1900. 


1911, 


| M. Joosrens, Minister; -May 15, 1900—April 17, 


1904. 

Baron E. pe Gatrrier D’ Hestroy, Chargé d’ Affaires ; 
April 17—May 30, 1904; the same, appointed 
Minister ; May 30, 1904—November 21, 1905. 

M.-E. pve Prete pe 1a Nrepre, Chargé d’Afiaires ; 
November 21, 1905—June 8, 1906. 


Q 
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FOREST LAW 


Baron A. GRENIER, Minister ; June 8, 1906—June 
15, 1909. 


June 15, 1909—May 26, 1910. 

M. E. pe Cartier DE MaARCHIENNE, Minister; May 
26, 1910—March, 1917. 

Baron J. 
d' Affaires; March 1917—July, 1917. 

M. Paut May, Minister; July, 1917— 

Italy.—In the following list some of the earlier 
dates may not be exactly correct and the list of 
Chargés d’Affaires is not complete. The term 
Commander is a translation of Commendatore, and 
indicates an Order of knighthocd, not a military 
rank. | 

List of successive Italian Ministers in China, 
and dates of appointment. 

Count Vittorio SALLIER DE LA Tour, Mar. 31, 1867 


»  ALESSANDRO Fe’ p’Ostranr, Mar. 7, 1870 
»»  RarracceE Unisse Barsotant, Feb. 22, 1877 
(hevalier Ferprnanpo De Luca Dec. 12, 1878 
a ALBERTO PANSA, Dec. 5, 1889 
Commander ALESSANDRO BarpI, Feb. 8, 1894 
™ Renato DE Martino, Mar. 6, 1898 
Marquis GIUSEPPE Satvaco-Racct, Mar. 23, 1899 
Count Giovanni GALLINA, Dec. 19, 1901 
Commander Caro Baroxt, July 11, 1904 
Count Grutio Cesare VINCI, Nov. 3, 1907 
Commander Feperico BaRivart, May 23, 1910 
Count Carto Srorza. June 25, 1911 


Baron Cario ALIOTTI. Nov, 18, 1916 
Chargés d’A ffaires. 
Don Livro Borecneszt, Chargé d’Affaires from 
March 13, 1907 to March 11, 1908. 

Chevalier Giuseppe Bramapma, Chargé d’ Affaires 
from March 11, 1911 to June 24, 1911. 
Chevalier Danreve Vare, Chargé d’Affaires from 

September 29, 1915 to November 17, 1916. 
Corpier: Histoire des Ielations de la Chine 
avec les puissances occidentales; Morse: IJnter- 
national Relations of the Chinese Empire; 
CALLAHAN: American Relations in the Far East; 
Srrer : China and the U.S.A. 


FOREST LAW, THE. In August, 1912, 
the Republic instituted the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry, including a Department of Forestry. 
A nursery was established in the grounds of the 
Temple of Heaven, and a Bureau of Forestry for 
Kirin Province was instituted; but there was no 
definite policy or correlation of efforts. In 1914, 
this Ministry was combined with that of Industry 
and Commerce, forming the present Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce; at the same time the 
Department of Forestry was combined with the 
Department of Agriculture. This organization, 
merely nominal as far as Forestry was concerned, 
lasted till January 15, 1916, when the Forest Service 
was inaugurated as an annex to the Ministry of 
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Agriculture and Commerce. This must be regard- 


ed as the real beginning of Forestry in China. 
M. E. pe PRetve DE LA Nieppe, Charge d'Affaires; | 


A number of Forest Laws have been promul- 


_ gated under the Republic, but little effect has yet 


_ or comply with their restrictions, 
DE VILLENFAGNE DE SORINNES, Chargé | 


been made to take advantage of their provisions 
For example, in 
August, 1914, were issued ‘‘Regulations governing 
the granting of Concessions in the National Forests 
in Manchuria,’’ containing eighteen articles. It 
does not seem necessary to give these here in full. 
They provide for the concession to Chinese subjects, 
or Chinese Corporations, of the timber in national 
forests, the maximum area in each grant being two 
hundred square Ji, and the maximum term twenty 
years. The costs are $100 for every ten square 
‘1, expenses of investigation and survey; $50 for 
a certificate of concession; $10 per annum for 
inspection; $200 deposit for each ten square li, 
and eight per cent. stumpage charges on the selling 
price oi all logs sold from the forest. 

On November 3, 1914, the Forest Law in 32 
articles was promulgated, by which the Government 
classed all forests not in private ownership as 
Government Forests. _Any forests might be made 
Reserved Forests by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce, indemnity being allowed. Idle 
government-owned hill-land might be granted for 
reforestation purposes to Chinese subjects up to 100 
square Ji at a time; $20 to $100 cash security was 
to be given for each lot, returnable with interest 
if, at the end of five years, it was found that 
satisfactory work had been done. In case of 
culpable negléct to improve the lot during the first 
year, the concession was to be cancelled and the 
security money forfeited. Land thus granted was 
to be free from taxes for five to thirty years. 
Punishments were fixed for thefts in forests, for 
firing forests, for injuring trees, removing boundary 
marks, etc. 

This Forest Law was followed in June, 1915 
by Detailed: Regulations for its enforcement and 
Regulations for Encouraging Reforestation. 

It was on December 22, 1915, that Cuovu Tza- 
cHI, Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, present- 
ed a petition to Yuan Surn-k‘a1, then Emperor-elect, 
stating the intention of the Ministry to establish a 
National Forestry Service and submitting sixteen 
Regulations, here given in full. 

Art. 1—The Ministry of Agriculture and 
Commerce intends to organize a National Forestry 
Service as an annex 'to the said Ministry. The said 
Service shall administer the forestry affairs of the 
whole country according to the Forest Law and 
ita Detailed Regulations. 

Arr. 2.—The staff of the National Forest 
Service shall be composed of one Director-General 
and two Co-Directors. The Vice-Minister of the 
Ministry shall be ex-officio Director-General. Other 
officers shall be appointed by the Central Govern. 
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ment. The three Directors shall manage the affairn 
of the Servico in accordance with inetrnetions from 
the Minister. Tho Forest Service shall aleo main 
tain technical foresters, who aro to be appointed 
from among those who have obtained the required 
knowledge and experience in forestry. 

Art. 3.The provifcial administrative centres 
shall temporarily serve as forest stations, When 
necessary tO meet the demands of the work the 
Forest Servico may, with tho approval of the 
Minister, establish additional forest stations. 

Arr. 4.—A technical forester shall be appointed 
and assigned to every large forest station. It shall 
be the duty of such an ofheral 40 carry ont the 
instructions of the Ministry and of the Civil 
Governor of the Province. 

Art. 5.—When no forest stations have been 
designated, the Forest Service may, aiter due 
investigation of local conditions, and with the 
approval of the Ministry, draw up a working plan 
and put it into execution. 

Art. 6.—A candidate for the position of Pro- 
vincial Forest Commissioner shall be one who has 
knowledge of forestry and who is well versed in ad- 
ministrative work, The Ministry and the Governor 
of the Province shall jointly submit a — (to 
His Majesty) for appointment. 

Art. 7..—The Forest Service shall enumerate 
the duties uf the Forest Commissioners and draw 
up regulations for their work, which shall be put 
into execution after approval by the Ministry. 

Ant. 8.—The expenses of the Provincial Forest 
Commissioners shall be included in the budgets of 
the respective provinces. 

Art. 9.—Each district (hsien) shall annually 
provide a sum of more than $200.00 to be expended 
for encouraging reforestation. 

Art. 10.—The Forest Service shall cooperate 
in and increase the collection of forest taxes, and 
shall recommend regulations looking to the improve- 
ment of the law governing forest taxation and the 
administration thereof. 

Art. 11.—The Ministry shall decide upon the 
number of divisions to be created in the Forest 
Service and shall fix the duties of each. The 
number of officers shall be governed and limited 
by the annual budget. 

Art. 12.—The Forest Service may increase the 
number of temporary employés whenever necessary. 

Art. 13.—The- Ministry shall draw up rules 
for the guidance and government of the officers and 
employés of the Forest Service. 

Art. 14.—The Forest Service shall formulate 
rules and regulations for the various divisions, for 
the approval of the Ministry. 

Art. 15.—If it should be fowwnd that these 
'. regulations are incomplete, the Ministry may rectify 
them from time to time. and memorialize for 
approval. 
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Ant. lb—The above tegulations shall beeothe 
effective when sanctioned 
1916, the 
promulgated a reply to thie petition, 


On January 3, Coes) of Stabe 
approving of 
‘The 


the 


the crewtion of the Natownal Forest Ners tee 


formal Opening of the nervice tek place a) 
See Fartrtyy Servwe 


IF. 5 , abridged | 


FORESTRY SERVICE, THE. 
witabliahment of the Kepuble 
mediate recognition of the importance of Foremtry, 
of the lows China has suffered through the wholenale 
destruction of furests in past centuries and of the 
nced for taking immediate steps to remedy the 
CyasG Crrks, when Minster of Agricul 
ture and Commerce, got some progressive forest 
laws promulgated, but the first real beginning of 
Forestry in China was in January, 1916, when the 
Chinese Forest Service in the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce was inaugurated. This was 


loth of he sate tort. 


With the 


there Wha An im. 


situation. 


_ largely due to the foresight and patriotism of 


ete. 


Cuov Tzi-cut the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commierce. The Minister is at the head of the 
Service, and the Vice-Minister is ex-officio Director- 
General. The Adviser in Forestry and a Chinese 
act as co-Directors, and an English forest expert 
(Mr. W. Purpom) is attached to the Service. 

The general policy adopted is (i) to lessen the 
high price of timber and fuel arising from the 
ptesent scarcity, by the judicious reforestation of 


| public lands now lying idle; (i1) to regulate stream- 


flow by the reforestation of important river-sheds ; 
(iii) to protect such public forest resources as still 
exist; (iv) to encourage and assist private activities 
in the same direction; (v) to conduct a vigorous 
pro-forest propaganda throughout China; (vi) to 
train Chinese in the various lines of forestry work. 

It soon became evident that to secure efficiency, 
economy and harmony in these activities a more 
specialized organization of the Service into Div- 
isions was necessary. Six Divisions were therefore 
created in February, 1916: they are as follows. 

(1) The Division of Investigation. This is for 
the provision of data, with regard to peculiar con- 
ditions of soil, climate, sociological conditions, etc., 
Much information has already been collected 
by scientists, travellers and missionaries, but it 
requires to be all examined and correlated before 
it is of use in the new work. 

(2) The Reforestation Division. This is at 
present the executive of the Service and the branch 
which will be best known to the public. The work 
of this Division includes the establishment of 
nurseries, the collection of seeds, transplanting to 
permanent locations, etc. 

(3) The Provincial Division. This Division 
has supervision of all forestry work carried on in 
the provinces, except projects such as forest 
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nurseries established and maintained by the Forest 
Service itself. Provincial Forest Commissioners 
will be appointed, and will be under the control 
of the Chief of this Division. 

(4) The Prepayanda Division. This will en- 
deavour to make the forestry movement a popular 
one, instead of purely official. It will seek to 
enlighten all classes, from high officials to peasant 
farmers, through newspapers and magazines, by 
issuing circulars and pamphlets, by lectures and 
informal talks, and by a text-book to be used in 
schools. 

(5) The Division of Education. The duty of 
this Division is to provide a corps of secondary 
assistants or rangers, who can be educated in China. 
For the present it is necessary that such highly 
trained foresters es are required be obtained 
by sending students abroad. 

(6) The Clerical Division. This has cnarge of 
all copying work, translating, etc., and of the non- 
technical personnel of all kinds. 

It is proposed to establish later two other 
Divisions, the Division of Foreign Management and 
the Division of Cooperation. 
concern itself with the administration, by con- 
servative technical methods, of existing public 
timber lands, that the present generation may 
receive the greatest benefit possible from forest 
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Trees, with botanical and local names, habitat, ete. ; 
a Forest Map of China, or at least the beginning 
of one; the collection of wood specimens, of a 
forest Herbarium, of minor forest products, ete., 
etc. All such work will go far to uelp in managing 


_ and increasing the forest resources of the country, 


thereby improving the comfort, prosperity and 
well-being of the inhabitants, in the present and 


. the future. 


[F. S., abridged]. 


FORMOSA. The Chinese name is T‘ai wan 
ZH great bay; the name Formosa is Portuguese 
and means The Beautiful; Z/ha formosa, beautiful 


_isle.. It is between 21° ,56’—26° 23’ N. lat. and 


between 120° —122° E. long., separated from the 
Chinese mainland by a channel about 100 miles 
wide, and nowhere more than 100 fathoms deep. 
The length of the island is about 210 miles, its 


greatest width about 70, jts coastline some 450 


The former would 


miles. A mountain ridge runs north and south, the 
highest peak being Mt. Sylvia (11,300 ft.). The 
western slope is the more gradual, and on this side 
Chinese colonists live, the east of the range having 
been left to the unconquered aborigines. 


Formosa appears first in Chinese history under 
the name Liu chiu (Loochoo) ; two expeditions being 


' sent to the island in the Sui dynasty, 605—606 a.p. 


resources without decreasing those resources to the 


injury of generations to come. 

The Division of Cooperation would give advice 
as to important details of reforestation on a large 
scale to those possessing large areas of land now 
more or less unproductive. Railway Companies, 
Universities, Corpcrations, Institutions and private 
owners may thus be expected to cooperate in a 
wide extension of reforestation with little or no 
cost to the Central Government. Such private 
enterprise, when once its financial success is 
demonstrated, should far outstrip anything that 
the Government can do. 

Appropriations for the work of the Forestry 
Service are at present made directly by the Central 
Government through the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce. Funds can, however, be expected 
in addition from various sources; some might be 
provided by the system of cooperation mentioned 
above; the provinces should make appropriations 
for the maintenance of forest commissioners and 


(Ma Tuan-u1n).. It is not mentioned again till 
1430 a.pD., as it was barbarian, sending no tribute ; 
but it cannot be doubted that during these centuries 
Chinese immigrants from Fukien would be gradually 
settling there. In 1620 the Japanese tried to found 
a colony, and had some amount of trade there when 
the Dutch first arrived. 

European connection with the island arose out 
of the struggles between the Portugutse (Macao), 
the Spaniards (Philippines), and the Dutch (Java). 

The Dutch took possession of the Pescadores, 


and after much fighting and parleying agreed to 
_ give them up in exchange for Formosa,—over which 


China had then no rights. They went there in 


1624, and built at Tai-wan the Fort Zealandia. 


staffs; and much might be obtained: from the sale © 


of young trees from government nurseries; there is 
already a demand for such trees, and by selling at 
a low price, so as to encourage the planters, it 
might even be possible to cover the whole expendi- 
ture on the nurseries. 

Many minor works will also be undertaken by 
the Service, such as the preparation of text and 
reference beoks; an English-Chinese Glossary of 
Forestry terms; a Dictionary of Chinese Forest 


Two years later the Spaniards established them- 
selves at Kelung (Fort Santissima Trinidad), and 
in 1629 at Tamsui; but they were driven out by 
the Dutch in 1642. The overthrow of the Ming 
dynasty in China caused a large emigration to 
Formosa, and the Dutch were not wise enough to 
conciliate these settlers. Koxrnca (q.v.), not being 
able to resist the Manchu power, attacked the Dutch 
and drove them from Zealandia in 1662, though 
it is possible they held Kelung and Tamsui till 
1668. Koxrnca, his son and grandson, ruled the 
island till 1680, when it passed under Manchu 
government, and formed part of the Viceroyalty of 
Fukien and Chékiang. In consequence of the 
murder by aborigines of shipwrecked crews 6 futile 
expedition by the Americana against the island was 
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made in 14867, and anether, more successful, in 
1874 by the Japanese, In 1665 it was attacked by 
France. Ln 1887 Formosa became a separate pro 
vince Of China, and at the close of the Chino Japan 
exe war it was ceded to Japan, Loud. 

Imoavnt Heant: L'/le Formoar, 1095; Macnay ; 
From Far Formoea, 1805; Davinses : The /eland 
of Formosan, 1905; Camrunta: The J/aland of 
Formosa, 1899. 


FORTUNATE UNION, THE, the name under 
Which English readers know the novel Mao Ch'in 
Chuan by jxk%. ‘The author is unknown, but he pro- 
bably wrote at the end of the Ming dynasty,—abeut 
aD. 1600. ‘Tho first translation was given to the 
Bnglish public as carly as 1761, the translator being 
unknown ; since which we have those by Sir Joun 
Davis and others, complete or partial, besides 
French and German renderings, generally of the 
early English translation. Kavver has also issued 
the Chinese text with English notes for the use of 
students of the language. 

Corpier: Bibliotheca Sinica, col. 1755. 


FORTUNE, ROBERT, born in Scotland, Sept- 
ember 16, 1812; he was apprenticed to gardeners 
and then spent two or three years in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens in Edinburgh. He was then ap- 


pointed in 1842 as Superintendent of the hot-house | 


department of the Royal Horticultural Society at 
Chiswick. The next year that Society sent him to 
China. He made four journeys to that country, 
and wrote four valuable books. Until his day 


almost nothing was known of the flora of China, | 


except of that in the neighbourhood of Macao and 
Canton, and to a slighter extent, in the Peking 
district. Some small collections had been sent or 
brought home, but they had been neglected or over- 
- looked. But Fortune not only visited all the ports 
then opened to foreign trade : he also explored some 
interesting parts of Fukien, Chékiang and Anhui, 
and brought away very rich collections; besides 
which he had had the advantage of a thorough, 
practical training. | 

The account of his first voyage is given in 
his Three Years Wanderings in the Northern Pro- 


vinces ; northern in those days not meaning what | 
it means now; Kiangsu and Anhui were his furthest | 
north. He was sent by the Horticultural Society | 


of London in February, 1843, and reached England 


again in May, 1846, having explored the districts | 


of Hongkong, Canton, Macao, Amoy, Foochow, 
Ningpo, ‘Shanghai, Socchow, Chusan Islands, ‘etc. 
In 1848 the East India Company sent him to 
China again, to get the finest varieties of the tea- 
plant, with implements, etc., for the benefit of the 
Company’s plantations in India. He left- England 
-in June, 1848, and after visiting the important tea 
districts and sending many plants to India he 
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FOUQUET 


in Caleutta 121, with 2,000 
young wm plants and 17,009 germinated seeds In 
September of the rare year he lett, for Longiand 


arrived in March, 


Duting thus etpedition he sent hose siateen hetrers 
which were published an Votee of a Traweller, in 
the travdeneia Chronele > they contain many detail 
not included in the book published later. 

The wame applies to letters written duruny hin 
third journey ; Uiey appeared in the same magazine, 
under the tile Laaves from my Chanese Note hook, 
and ate tuller than in the book, Keaidence among 
the Chinese, ‘Thin expedition wan also for the Fant 
India Company, to get more tea-plants, etc., and 
especially to get seme tea-makers. He left England 
probably in the Weginning of 1855. He agaon trawel 
led far and wide in the interior, visiting also For- 
mosa, sent thousands of plants to the Himalayas, 
engaged tea manufacturers, and concluded his suc- 
cessful journey by a visit to the Punjab, reaching 
England in December, 1856. 

In the summer of 1860 Forrune started once 
more for the Far East, to collect natural history 
specimens and works of art. In this trip he went 
twice from China to Tckyo (Yedo), and also visited 
Peking. He reached England again in January, 
1862. 

BRETSCONEIDER gives nearly a hundred pages 
to the botanical -results of Fortune's travels; it 
appears that he introduced into England about one 
hundred and ninety species or varieties, all new to 
England except as herbarium specimens, and one 
hundred and twenty of these were entirely new to 
science. 

FORTUNE spent the rest of his days farming in 
Scotland; he died on April 13, 1880. His writings 
are Three Years Wanderings tn the Northern Pro- 
vinces in China, 1847; A Journey to the 
Z’'ea Countries of China, . 1852; A Residence 
among the Chinese, . . . 1857; Yedo and Peking, 

. . 1863; Notes on the Botany of Japan, (Garden- 
er’s Chronicle, 1861); Z'wo Visits to the Tea Count- 
ries of China, . . . 1853; Leaves from my Chinese 
Note Book, (Gardener’s Chronicle, 1854, and re- 
printed in China Mail, 1854). 

BRETSCHNEIDER : History of European Botanical 
Discoveries in China. 


FORTUNE TELLERS % fii fj are mentioned 
in Chinese history as early as the ‘second century 
B.c. Modern fortune tellers use two methods, 
either requiring six characters for year, month and 
day of birth, or else eight characters, the extra two 
being for the hour of birth. From the eight 
characters, pa tzi J\#, the, fortune teller knows 
a person’s future lot. 


FOUQUET, JEAN FRANCOIS #@ 4 #> @ 


French Jesuit missionary, was born in 1663, and 


reached China in 1699. He, more than any other 


FOUR BOOKS, THE 


of the missionaries, sought the Christian religion 
in the early Chinese writings, till the classics 
beeame tor him an allegory ; every hill was Calvary ; 
the ancient Emperors were the patriarchs, and in 
the analysis of Chinese characters he found the 
cross and other instruments connected with the 
Passion. \ 

He returned to Europe in 1720, and published 
a Chronological Table in which, for the first time 
in Europe, a list of the Nien hao or reign-titles, 
so important in chronology, was given. An in- 
structive letter of his .ppears in the Lettres 
Edifiantes, vol. v. He brought home a large col- 
lection of Chinese books which became scattered in 
many libraries. 

The date of his death, which took place in 
France, is not known. 

Remusat: Nouveaux Mélanges Asiatiques. 


FOUR BOOKS, THE, py @ ssi shu. These 
are the preliminary part of the Chinese students’ 
course before passing on to the Five Classics. They 
are j. The Great Learning Fc ; ii. Doctrine of the 
Mean th fj ; ili. The Analects ss ; iv. The works 
of Mencitus % ¥. See each.title separately, and 


Classics. 


FOUR FAMOUS HILLS, THE, BxX4@lb 
ssi ta ming shan. These are the hills of China 
most important in Buddhist history and the chief 
pilgrim resorts. They are, in the North, Wu-t‘ai 
shan in Shansi; in the West, O-mei shan in Sst- 
ch‘uan; in the South, Chiu-hua shan in Anhui; in 
the East, P‘u-t‘o shan in the Chusan Islands. 
Wu-t‘ai and O-mei are connected with the begin. 
nings of Buddhism in China; Chiu-hua and P‘u-t‘o 
did not come into prominence till Buddhism had 
already passed the zenith of its prosperity. Chiu- 
hua, it must be noted, was not in the South of the 
China in which it became famous, but it is in the 
South of classical China. 

They are connected with the four elements of 
Hindu and Buddhist cosmogony, and they are also 
associated in legend with four great Bodhisattvas 
or Pusas—WeEnN-sHv, P‘u-Hsten, T1-TSANG and 
Kean yon. See Buddhism, Holy Places of. 

FOUR GARRISONS, THE, PU gH ssi chen, 
at first established by the T‘ang dynasty under the 
name ff*i chén PR &, western garrisons. It was 
the Chinese organized power in the Tarim-valley, 
the four garrisoned cities being Khotan, Kashgar, 
Kucha and Tolmak ; for the last-named place Kara- 
shahr was afterwards substituted. 

CHAVANNES : Documents sur les Tou-kiue oc- 
STEIN : Ancient Khotan. 

FOUR LEADERS py &, ss@ Aao, sometimes 
translated Four Nobles, Four Princes, etc.; four 
men of different States who in the third century B.c. 
delayed by their antagonism the final victory of 


cidintanug; 
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Ch‘in. ‘They were Ména Cu‘anc Coin § &# 
of Ch‘'i; P‘iInc Yuan CHun QS ff # of Chao; 
Hsin Linc CuHun f@P#A of Wei; and Huane 
Hsin # fy of Ch‘u; the last alone not being of 
princely blood. 


FOURMONT, ETIENNE, was born at Herb- 
lay, near St. Denis, on June 23, 1683, He was 
greatly devoted to Latin and Semitic studies, but 
on the death’of a Chinese, Huanc, who had begun 
a Chinese Dictionary in Paris, Fourmont undertook 
not only the preparation of six dictionaries (Chinese- 
Latin, French-Chiuese, etc.), but also to have the 
necessary Chinese characters engraved.. He had 
already been associated with Hvane in the prepara- 
tion of the dictionary and had been ordered by the 
Regent to continue }t. The story of his difficulties 
in the matter shew him to have been a vain man 
who did not understand his own inferiority to those . 
students of Chinese who had. spent a lifetime in 
China. His treatment of the MS. of Premarg’s 
Notitia Linguae Sinicae and of other such MSS. 
entrusted to him was very unworthy. Hig works 
on Chinese are Meditationes Sinicae, 1737; Linguae 
Sinarum Grammatica Duplex, 1742. He died on 
December 19, 1745. See Lexicography ; Grammars. 

Corner : Fragments d’une Histoire des Etudes 
Chinoises, 1895. ‘ 

FOX Mim Au li, Vulpes tschiliensis, is very 
common in Chihli and elsewhere in N. China. 

Canis hoole is from 8. China, and is said by 
SwINHOE (Amoy) to be identical with the European 
V. vulgaris. Under another Chinese term, % jh 
sha hu meaning sand fox), C. corsac, the Fox of 
the steppes, is common in Mongclia and N. Chihli. 
V. lineiventer, the S. China Mountain Fox from 
Fukien, is described by Swinuoe in his Catalogue. 

Sowersy: Recent Research, Journal, N.C.B. 
R.A.S., vol. xlvii; Swrynnor: Catalogue, etc., 
P.Zi§.,. 1870. 


FOXES, FAIRY, or Fox Bewitchment ML} 
hu li ching. 'The-superstition about demons appear- 
ing in a form something like a fox is very wide- 
spread. The creature has a man’s ears, gets on 
roofs and crawls along the beams of houses. It 
only appears after dark, and often not in its own 
shape but as a man or a beautiful girl to tempt to 
ruin. Numberless stories of the foxes as girls are 
found in light literature. People live in great 
fear of them, and immense sums of money are 
expended to keep on good terms with them by 
offerings, incense, meats, tablets, ete. They often 
‘‘possess’’ a man,’ who then commits all manner of 
extravangances and claims to be able heal disease. 
Some wealthy people ascribe all their good fortune 
to their careful worship of the fox. 

Dore : Recherches sur les Superstitions, p. 461; 
Gites : Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, 
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Warrena , ‘Chonae Pow Mythe,’ Joarual, NCL 
R.A.S8., vol. vii. 


FRANCE AND CHINA. See JremeA relations 
with Chives. 


FRANCISCAINES MISSIONNAIRES DE 
Marte, @ Congroyation of wermen which hag ghown 
remarkable vitality wd vigour,  @peningg mew 
Caabiiehients every year. Since Sepmrnber, 1914 
they have provided the nutsiny staff fir the General 
Hasprtal in Shanghai Seven of their numer were 
measewered at Taryaan fain the Bower meting 


FRANCISCANS. See Wha of Prine 
PF eaitre. 


FREEMAN-MITFORD, ALGERNON BER 
tram, firet Baron lieorspate of Redesdale, G.CLV.0O., 
K.CLB., was born in 1837, and died August 17, 1916. 

Ile spent about a year in Peking in 1065 as a 
Secretary of the British Legation. His best known 
borks are on Japan, Teles «of ld Japon, ete., but in 
1900 he issued a volume of letters entitled 7'he 
Attwhe at Peking (sic). 

FRENCH ISLAND. See Danes’ Island. 

FREEMASONRY. See Masonry in China. 


FRENCH RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 
The French East India Company, like the English, 
used to send out ships under supercargoes who went 
and returned with the vessels; but in 1767 they 
sent some who were to reside in Canton. The 
earlier interests of France in China were neither 
mercantile nor political but religious. In 1776, 
however, a consul named P. C. F. VauqQueLIN was 
sent by the king; but it does not appear that any 
such official received any recognition before 1829, 
either from the local authorities in Canton or from 
Peking. 

In 1780 one of those frequent cases of homicide 
occurred and the Chinese demanded the doer of the 
deed.. He was French, and the French Consul 
gave him up to be strangled. This was the first 
time that the Chinese had been allowed to put to 
death a foreigner for killing a foreigner. 

The chief supercargo of the French factory, 
J. B. Prrov, was appointed agent for the French 
government in 1802. 

After the British had obtained the Treaty of 
Nanking Lacrene obtained a treaty for the French 
which of course included all the general advantages 
of the British treaty, but he added some articles 
referring to the missionary question. This is the 
Whampda Treaty of 1844. In 1857 Baron Gros 
joined in the expedition which we call The Second 
War, the casus belli for the French being the 
Chinese denial of justice for the murder of Pére 
CHAPDELAINE (q.v.); and once more, in their treaty 
of Tientsin the French secured new privileges for 
the church, 


FRENCH RELATIONS 
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ln LM the Pree at Shanwheal teuke thety 
mmnitrwlits aiid priced with) tee tnvpewtuliste te dive 
they “Tv ined Mnw ony Troww the city, wihpyrdy thoy jewel 
wewpled for fifven nwonthe he Drew low a 
goed many tev, aul ae a teed thes eeloeed pore 
lanl lewd wie ete andl ee thee wing alee 
7) sanile af rivet feinitage te hat the eenemeeiien 
hia alrealy 

‘The ‘Tonkin Wer Wewke ont in DO few wiih 
Wie Blak Pigew tn “Tenhelty, them wrth Dire, pert 
of the Chitwee fleet being destroyed at Vooxhow 
aid ag attadk beiny made a Pormowa The twats 
of pews War myned on June 9 10M, giene te 
Franee ten million taele and the soweretenty of 
‘Tonkin. 


The Tientsin Massacre of 1871 and the leasing 
of Kuangchou wan are written on separately. 


As already mentioned the interests of France 
in China have been mainly religious, or rather have 
been connected with the church, from the day when 
Lovis XIV, not without national and political 
motives, sent the five Jesuit priests to Peking in 
1685. It was by the French treaties that all 
religious Christian missions have gained rights in 
China: by Art. xxii of Lacrene’s treaty, Art. xiii 
of the French Tiecntsin Treaty, 1858, Art. vi 
of the French Peking Treaty, and the BertHemy 
(g.v.) Convention of 1865. France thus naturally 
and actually became the protector of the Roman 
Catholic Church in China. All passports for 
Roman Catholic missionaries were issued by the 
French authorities as though to Frenchmen, no 
mention of the missionary’s nationality being made. 
It is easy to see that this position of France was of 
great political value. On -the other hand it was 
inevitable that as its value became more manifest 
and other powers sought for .more advantages in 
China, the protectorate of missions weuld be 
attacked. Such powers were at a disadvantage in 
not having enough strength in the East to protect 
their nationals; the Chinese made difficulties if a 
change was proposed; often the missionaries of 
other countries preferred things to go on as they 
were; and the Pope could hardly be expected to 
wish that King Humsert, for example, should 
become the protector of the Italian missionaries. 


In 1882 Germany announced that she intended 
to protect German Missions, and said that this was 
a political necessity to her. In 1890 the Pope, not 
being in. a condition to resist Berlin, permitted 
Bishop ANzER, newly appointed in Shantung, to 
choose between France and Germany, and ‘he -was 


- obliged to choose Germany. See Protectorate of 


Mission, 
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The following is a complete list of the Ministers 
who have represented France at Peking. 
M.M. 

De Lacrenc, Charged with a mission and having 
the powers of Envoy extraordinary aria Minister 
plenipotentiary ; 9 August 1843. 

Foatu-Roven (ALEXANDRE), Envoy and Chargé 
d’ Affaires ; 19 January 1847. 

Dz Bovursovton, Minister; 2) February 1851. 

Bovurce, Minister plenipotentiary ; 15 April 1852. 

De Bovursotvton, Minister plenipotentiary ; 19 Oct- 
ober 1852. 

Le Baron Gros, Commissioner extraordinary; 14 
May 1857. 

De Boursovton, Envoy extraordinary and Minister 
plenipotentiary ; 6 March 1859. 

Le Baron Gros, Ambassador extraordinary and 
High Commissioner; 7 March 1860. 

Bertuemy, In charge of the Legation as Minister 
plenipotentiary ; 14 October 1862. 

BerTHemMy, Envoy extraordinary and Minister 
plenipotentiary ; 9 October 1863. 

Le Comte pe LaLLemMAND, Envoy extraordinary and 
Minister plenipotentiary ; 28 November 1846. 

De Georroy, Envoy extraordinary and Minister 
plenipotentiary ; 3 June 1872. 

Le Vicomte Brentrer DE MONTMORAND, Envoy extra- 
ordinary and Minister plenipotentiary ; 30 April 
1876. 

Bourte, (ALBERT). Envoy extraordinary and Minister 
plenipotentiary ; 23 January 1889. 

Tricov, temporarily representing the French 
Government as Envoy extraordinary; 15 May 
1883. 

ParenoTre, Envoy extraordinary and Minister 
plenipotentiary ; 12 September 1883. 

Cocorpan, Chargé d’ Affaires ; 15 October 18885. 

Constans, Envoy extraordinary ; 10 June 1885. 

Lemarre, Envoy extraordinary and Minister pleni- 
potentiary ; 10 July 1887. 

GéraRD, Envoy extraordinary and Minister pleni- 
potentiary ; 3 October 1893. 

Picnon, Envey extraordinary and Minister pleni- 
potentiary ; 29 December 1897. 

Beav, Envoy extracrdinary and Minister pleni- 
potentiary ; 19 March 1901. 

Dupait, Envoy extraordinary and Minister pleni- 
potentiary ; 5 July 1902. 

Bapst, Envoy extraordinary and Minister pleni- 
potentiary ; 30 December 1905. 

Jacquin pe Marcerre, Envoy extraordinary ani 
Minister plenipotentiary ; 10 April 1909. 

Coty, ALex. Reonrrr, Envoy extraordinary and 
Minister plenipotentiary ; 31 May 1912. 
FRIEDENSHORT DEACONESS MISSION. 

See China Inland Mission. 

FRIEND OF CHINA, THE. The organ of 
the Anglo-Oriental Society for the Suppression of 
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/ Tarrant died January 26, 1872. 
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the Opium Traffic. The first number was issued 


April, 1875. 


FRIEND OF CHINA, THE, a paper cf 
which the first number appeared in Hongkong, 
March 17, 1842: a week later it was incorporated 
with the Zonyhong7 Gazette, and was issued with 
the double title up to vol. 17, (1853). J. Roperr 
Morrison was the first editcr, and the fifth was 
Witt1AM Tarrant, (1850). Getting into trouble 
with the authorities after vol. 17, Tarrant, then 
editor-proprictor.. began a new series, vol. 19, in 
Canton. In 1851 publication ceased, but began 
again in Shanghai in 1854, (vol. 22), and continued 
till 1869. Except for a short interval in the last 
year TaRRANT continued as editor till his own fail- 
ing health caused the paper to die a natural death. 
During most of its long life it was issued twice a 
week, but it began as a weekly and ended as a 
daily paper. ‘The last volume was issued daily 
under the title ‘The Friend of China and Shipping 
Gazette.’ Its editors were in succession, J. R. 
Morrison, (founder of The Hongkong Gazette), 
JaMES Wuite, Dr. SatcHEetL, JoHN Carr, WILLIAM 
Tarrant, C. Treasure Jones and W. Tarrant. 
See Overland 


| Friend of China. 


— 


SHancuar Bupcet, March 28, 1872; Corpter : 
Bibliotheca Sinica, col. 2411. 


FRIENDS’ FOREIGN MISSIONARY AS- 
sociation (of England). 

Headquarters :—London. 

Entered China, 1884. 

Works in Ssiéch‘uan province, especially north 
and west from Chungking. | 

Miss H. Green, the first workerg was sent to 
Hankow in 1884, to proceed later to Ssich‘uan; in 
two years, however, bad health made her leave the 
Mission. 

In 1887 Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Davipson arrived 
in China, going in the first instance to Shensi, to 
fill a temporary gap for the China Inland Mission. 
In 1889 they went to Ssich‘uan, and rented pre- 
mises at T‘ung-ch‘uan fu, Jil ff but wero obliged 
to consent to the cancelling of the lease, as the 
landlord had been put in chains by the officials, 
only to be released if his tenants left the city. 

Tn 1890 the Mission was established at Chung- 
king, and preaching, dispensary and educational 
work all begun, with the help of new arrivals from 
England. The first converts were received in 1891, 
two T‘ung-ch‘uan men, and three others, the first 
fruits of Chungking, in 1893; in which year also 
two large plots of property were purchased, while 
a third was added two years later. 

In 1897 a station was opened in the district of 
T‘ung-ch‘uan, at Shé-hung hsien, 9##£ though the 
prefectural city, from which Mr. and Mrs. Davrpson 
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had been thrast in 1608, was net, oeeapred tl] 1990, 
only to be evacuated immediately beranwe of the 
Boxers, 

In the years 1895 and L890, the work was much 
impeded by riots and rebellron, amd in TAO all the 
foreaygm nissonarics were obliged to leave, and were 
abeent about & months at the comet. The native 
Chietiis kept up the werviees fanthtoally during 
this time. 

After the missionaries’ return, miseen work on 
T'ang chun ety was reopened in 1992, and 
stations established at Clréngta, Sarning haven, 
iY and Tung hang leien Pe in 1994. 

An Institute for reaching the merehant eloses 
of Chungking was opened in 1910, with a reading 
room well supplied with books, newspapers and 
games, shor 
popular subjects. This proved so successful that 
Institutes on similar lines were soon after opened 
at the other four stations. The Chuncking Institute 
was rebuilt in 1913 with money contributed by the 
city merchants and a few cf the forcign community ; 
and to it is attached an orphanage supported by the 
members. (who are mainly non-Christian) though 
Christian truth is regularly taught to the children. 
A training school for evangelists was opened at 
Ch‘engtu in 1910. 

Since the Revolution of 1911, no anti-foreign 
feeling is manifested, and ‘boundless opportunity 
for Christian work’’ is reported. 

During the Second Revolution in 1913 the work 
of the Mission was much hindered by unrest and 
rebellion, Chungking being captured first by the 
rebels and then by Yunnan loyalists, who preceeded 
to fight with the Ssich‘uan loyalists. 

Since 1913 the Chinese have been given more 
power in the management of affairs, being Associat- 
ed as Inspectors or Managers of the Primary 
schools in Chungking, besides being members of 
Educational Committee executive, etc. 

Medical work.—From the first the Mission has 
given much attention to this,-and as soon as 
Chungking was opened, a dispensary was started ; 
but as two other Missions afterwards began vigorous 
medical work there, the Friends gave theirs up, and 
made T‘ung-ch‘uan their chief medical centre, with 
a Hospital for Women and a Dispensary for men. 
A Hospital was opened at Sui-ning in 1915. 

Educational work.—This also dates from the 
beginning of the Mission. The Chungking girls’ 
day-school was opened in 1891, and a boarding- 
school im 1992, since moved to T‘ung-ch‘uan. The 
boys’ day-school was opened in 1892, and the board- 
ing school in 1898. There are day-schocls at all 
stations, and most of the educational work is 
affiliated to the West China Educational Union. 

A Union Mrddle School was opened at Ch‘éngtu 
in 1909, worked by the Friends’, the Canadian 
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FRIENDS' FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOC- 
itty of Ohio. 

//aailquureere » —Alllanee, Ohio 

Wothke at te elation in Aiangeu 

The fret Anvervean PFreend Miestonady te Chine 
wae Mise bernen HH 
king in 1087, but first took a wpOrTyY pot ae 
nurse of the M.E.M. hospital, Ie IDV land wee 
purchased and building begun. A_ hospital was 
opened in 1895, in connection with which the Union 
Nurses’ School is now run. 

Loho 7, 4, 2 miles from Nanking, ae 
cupied in 1898, and a hospital built in 1907. 

There is a girls’ Boarding School at Nanking, 
and one at Lu-ho for Boys, each having 60 pupils 
There are also five day-schools, with 116 pupils 

In April 1917 the Missicn reported : 


Dierees, whe aerteed ta at 


Foreign missionaries . . 9 
Chinese staff... . 
Church members 400 


FRINGILLIDAE, a family comprising the 
Grosbeaks, Finches, Buntings, etc. Davi and 
OUSTALET give some forty species of the two former 
groups as found in China. The more important 
of these are as follows :— 

Fringilla montifringilla, the Brambling, very 
common in the cold season in central and southern 
provinces. Fringillauda mnemoricola, HopGson’s 
Mountain-Finch, in the wooded hills of W. China 
and on the Kokonor frontier. Leucosticte brun- 
neinucha is found during the coldest seasons in the 
mountains of N. China and in E. Siberia. 
Eqiothus canescens, is a bird of Greenland, but 
it regularly visits N. China every year. @&. linarius, 
the Mealy Red poll, also comes to the northern 
provinces in the winter and is not uncommon. 
Chlorospiza sinica, in great numbers in all the 
provinces. Pyrgilauda. davidiana is a rare bird 
found on the highest plateaus of Mongolia. Pyrgtta 
petronia, the Rock Sparrow, is found in Mongolia 
and in Chihli province. Passer montanus, the 
Tree-Sparrow, is found abundantly all over China 
and in Formosa; it builds chiefly in towns and 
villages about the houses, and only sometimes in 
trees as it generally does in Europe. P. rutilans, 
the Ruddy Sparrow, inhabits Formosa and the 
mountainous parts of central China from Fukien 
to Ssich‘uan. Afycerobas melanozxanthus, the 
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Spotted-winged Grosbeak, comes in small numbers 
to pass the summer in the wooded mountains of 
W. Ssiich‘uan. Hesperiphona affinis, the Allied 
Grosbeak, has been taken at Mu-p‘in. Pycno- 
rhamphus carneipes, in W. China. Hophona 
magnirostris, Hart., the Masked Grosbeak, is found 
widely in the wooded mountains of W. China, and 
occasionally in Chihli. It is popular with the 
Chinese because of the ease with which it is taught 
little tricks. The Japanese bird (YZ. personata) has 
been taken in Fukien. FH. melanura is common at 
all seasons in central China. F. m. migratoria 
Harr. winters in S.E. China and in summer 


it advances to the northern provinces. Cocco- 
throustes vulgaris japonicus, the common Haw- 
finch, is common in N. China. Pyrrhula 


griseiventris, the Grey-bellied Bullfinch, is found 
in Manchuria and eastern Siberia and in very 
small numbers in N. China. P. erythacus, BEAVAN’S 
Bullfinch, is fairly common in W. Ssich‘uan at all 
seasons. P. ricketti occurs in N.W. Fukien. P. 
arizanica and P. owstoni, in Formosa. Erythrospiza 
mongolica, the Mongolian Desert-Finch, is common 
at all séasons in the bare hills of N.W. China and 
the neighbouring parts of Mongolia. Carpodacus 
erythrinus, the Common Rose-Finch, is a common 
bird of passage in China. Procarduelis mipalensis, 
the Dark Rose-Finch, has been taken at Mu-p‘in 
and is probably resident in that region. Propasser 
roseus is very common in eastern Siberia and spends 
the winter in the northern provinces; it has been 
taken in Chihli and in the Ch‘in-ling mountains. 
P. trifasciatus has been seen in W. Sstch‘uan but 
is exceedingly rare. P. pulcherrimus (P. david- 
ionus M.E.) is found in the high mountains of N.E. 
China, as far as Ch‘in-ling mountains and Shensi, 
and in Mongolia. P. edwardsi, Mrtne-Epwarns’ 
Roge-Finch, is quite the most common: of the 
Finches in 8.W. China. P. verreauxti has been 
taken at My-p‘in. P. vinaceus ig found in the 
wooded mountains of W. Ssdach‘uan, but is not 
common. P. formosanus is found in Formosa. 
P. thura, the White-browed Rose-Finch is met with 
in the high mountains of W. China, but is exceed- 
ingly rare. Uragus sibiricus is common in all 
seasons in E. Siberia, whence it spreads into 
Manchuria and N. China. U. sanguinolentus differs 
little from the last and is resident in Manchuria. 
U. lepidus is resident in thé Ch‘in-ling mountains 
and in S. Shensi. Jozia albiventris, the Chinese 
Crossbill, is seen in Chihli most years, but in small 
numbers. JL. hAimalayana is found in the high 
mountains of .western China, especially in the 
district of Mu-p‘in. 
For the Buntings see Emberizinae. 
Davin et Owsravet : Les Oiseour de la Chine. 


FROGS. See Amphibia. 
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FRONTIER, TREATY OF THE, also called 
Treaty of Ktakta (q.v.). 


FRYER JOHN, LL.D., born in England in 
1839, came to Hongkong as a teacher in St. Paul’s 
College, in 1861. He afterwards removed to 
Shanghai and took up translation work for the 
Chinese Government and started the - Chinese 
Scientific Book Depét (q.v.). 

In 1894, he left China and was made Professor 
of Oriental Languages and Literature in the Univer- 
sity of California, becoming Professor Emeritus 
in 1915. 

During his residence in Shanghai he founded 
the Polytechnic, now one of the Municipal Council 
Scheols, and in 1911 he founded a School for the 
Chinese Blind (see Chinese Blind). 


FU §§% happiness, a character ‘seen “very com- 
monly over the doors of dweiling-houses, It is 
generally written or printed on diamond-shaped red 
paper. The time for pasting up such characters is 
at the New Year, and if a death has occurred in the 
household during the past year the paper must not 
be red but white, green or blue. 

Pére Dore states that the custom —s at 
the beginning of the Ming dynasty and 4vas imposed 
on the people by the conquerors. He gives the 
Chinese authority for this statement; bit as a few 
pages later he says that the ‘Five happinesses’ 
Fu, Lu, Shou, Hsi and Ts‘ai were first stuck above 
doors in the Sung dynasty, one may conclude that 
the other story is a Chinese myth and that the 
usage is a mere superstition. 

Dort: Recherches sur les Superstitions en 
Chine, tome 1i, pp. 501—3. 


FUGUY and FUJU, names for Foochow found 


in Marco Poo. 


FU HSI {Rg 3c. 2953. The first of the Five 
Emperors of the legendary period. Miraculously 
conceived, he was born after 12 years’ gestation. — 
The teachings attributed to him are hunting, fishing, 
the keeping of flocks and herds, cooking of food, 
the making of musical instruments, etc. He also 
constructed the Eight Diagrams on which’ was after- 
wards based the Book of Changes (I Ching); he 
made some kind of calendar and regulated marriage. 


FUJU and FUGUY, names found in Marco 
Poto for Foochow. 


FUKIEN CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, THE, 
is in process of formation by the six Protestant 
Missions working in Fukien, viz, the A.B.C.F.M., 
the C.M.S., the L.M.S., the Methodist Episcopal 
Foreign Board, the Presbyterian Church of England, 
and the Reformed Church of America. In March, 
1911, a committee was appointed which drafted a. 
constitution, according to which (1) the standard 
of matriculation was to correspond to that of London 
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dud of Yale Universities, (2) mandarin wae gradual 
ly to become the medium of ietrartien and (5) the 
University waa te be situated at Fooehow, The 
finaneral Peeponeeba li Leew of the oo Operating Migsioi» 
were alee arranged 

The firet definite start was taken with the Arte 
Department which was opened ap the Pukien Toniegn 
Collage in February, 1715, i bined quarters, with 
eighty one students enrolled (seventy twe ef whons 
were Chroetiams), and a faculty of nine, Chitnese ane 
formgners. In July 1016 a seeqnd Conumittee was 
formed to organize such echoole as might be fomnd 
suitable as departments of the Univereity, anid to 
obtain a charter so as to grant degrees. 

The educational system of whieh thie University 
is the crown has eleven High Sehools, and mumereius 
Lower Schools, with a total of about 25,000 pupils 
in January, 1917. 


FULIN, PH or PHB. also fu lang PHM; a 
name used in mediaeval times to replace the earlier 
name of Ta Ts‘in, and therefore standing for Rome 
or at least for the eastern part of the Roman empire. 
But there is much controversy over the term, and 
‘the Mystery of Fu-lin’ has come to be a well-known 
expression, It has been taken as derived from the 
Greek zo\ev, and therefore standing for Con- 
stantinople, much of its description supporting this 
view ; 1t has again been asserted that it is etymolo- 
ieally impossible it should be zgX\,y. It has been 
stated that much connected with the use of the 
name seems to have an ecclesiastical stamp, and 
that the term was introduced by the Nestorians ; 
it is also said to have been in use in a slightly 
different form long before the arrival of the 
Nestorians. An extraordinary theory has been put 
forward that it stands for Bethlehem, since the 
pronunciation of the characters at that time was 
probably But-lim or But-lam. CHAVANNES accepted 
this at one time but later rejected it. 

In the works named below various references 
lo other books or articles where the matter has been 
discussed will be found. 

Hrratu: China and the Roman Orient; Yue: 
Cathay and the Way Thither; Hirtu : The Mystery 
of Fulin; Puiires : China Review, vol. vii, p. 412; 
CHavaNNEs : 7'‘oung Pao, vol. v, p. 37, note. 


FUNGUS: (or Agaric) XE mu-érh wood ear 
This lichen, Peziza auriculata, Hirneola polytricha, 
or Hxidia auricula judae, grows especially on oaks, 
but. also on the sophora, paper mulberry, elm, 
willow, and mulberry (the last kind is considered 
by the Chinese to be poisonous). It is ari indis 
pensable delicacy at all Chinese feasts, and has 
also medicinal properties, giving lightness and 
strength to the body and strengthening the will, 
and aiding in the cure of hemorrhoids. For the 
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FURTADO, FRANCOIS, # (ARR fu Fun ohn 
a Jesuit Father, was born at Fayal (Azores) in 1587. 
He reached Macao in 1620, and was sent to Kiating 
to learn ‘Chinese, then to Hangchow, where he 
appears to have stayed till 1630 engaged in writing 
books. He then went to Shensi, built a church and 
residence at Hsi-an fu and was made Vice-provincial. 
From 1641 for seven years he governed the northern 
district ; then in 1651 being made Visitor he travelled 
all over Kuangtung, and died at Macao in 1653. 
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HMavrer: La Stile chittienne de Su myan pou, 
TI, p. 56, note. 
FU-SANG. A country eastward from China, 


10,000 7: in circumference, with a tree 20,000 feet 
high, whose fruit makes men immortal. 

Sain Hvanc-Tr fitted out an expedition of 
young men and maidens in 219 B.c. to seek this 
land. Gradually, as for example, in the Records 
of the Sui dynasty, it was identified with Japan. 

Later on foreign writers took the old fable as 
a@ proof that a Chinese Buddhist monk had dis- 
covered America a thousand years before Columbus ! 
De Gutengs originated the theory in 1764; Kiaprotr 
showed its absurdity; NEUMANN raised it again in 


| 1841, and was followed by Ercutat, Paravey and 


LosscHeEID, and in 1875 C. G. Letanp published 
the whole argument in a book, ‘‘Fu Sang or the 
discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist priests 
12 the fifth century.’’ BretscHnemer the follow- 
year exposed the hollowness of the theory. 

Letanp : Fu Sang; BRetscHNEIDER : Ueber das 
Land Fu-Sang, ete. 


FU YUNG (i adjunct function, a sub-vassal 
State in feudal times, having no direct communt- 
cation with the Emperor. According to MENctus 
a fu yung was about fifteen English miles in extent. 
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GABELENTZ. See Von der Gabelentz. 


GALANGAL, A/pinia effieinarum, Je Bf hang- 
chiang, or ‘‘mild ginger’ : a medical root cultivated 
especially in Kaochow, S.W. Kuangtung, but grown 
elsewhere in the province. The root is about two 
inches long by half an inch in diameter, has.an 
aromatic odour, and tastes like mixed ginger and 
pepper. Used as a tonic, it is exported aimost 
solely from Kiungchow, where it goes for shipment 
from the Leichow peninsula on the mainland op- 
posite, to Japan and to California, for the use of 
Chinese emigrants there. _The export for 1916 was 
Pols. 14,734, value Tls. 26,758. 


GALLINAE, the Order which includes Pheas- 


ants, Partridges, Grouse, Peacocks, 
Fowls, etc., etc. The chief species in China are 
as follows. 


Ithayenes cruentus, Yerkalo. J. kusert, 
Mekong River, N.W. Yunnan, Burma, Shan States. 
l. geoffroyi, W. Ssich‘uan. J. sinensis, Shensi, 
Henan. avo muticus, the Burmese or Javan 
Peatowl, probably in Yunnan. Lophophorus 
lhuysii, Mu-p‘in, W. Ssich‘uan, Yunnan, Kueichou. 
7 etradophasis obscurus, in Mu-p‘in. Crossoptilon 
mantchuricum, in Chihli and Shansi. C. auritum, 
N.W. Ssach‘uan, Koko nor and perhaps Kansu. 
G. tibetenum, on the West Ssich‘uan frontier. 
Pucrasia xzanthospla, Chihli. LP. xanthospila 
ruftcollis, Shensi, Kansu. J’. meyeri, Yiinnan, Tibet. 
P’. yorefwma, Anhui. 2. darwin, Chékiang, Fukien. 
P styam, Ichang (Hupei), Fukien. /Phasianus 
torquatus Gm. from Canton to the Yellow River. 
@. kiangsuensis, Yellow River northwards including 
Chihli, S. Manchuria and Korea. P. pallasis 
Rerusem., N. Manchuria. 7. strauchi Przw., 
Amdos plateau, S. Kansu. /’. berezowshii RoTuscn., 
S. Kansu and N. Ssiach‘uan. 7. decollatus Swinu., 
S.E., S. and Central Ssach‘uan, E. Yunnan and 
W. Kueichou. P. elegans Exxiot, S.W. Ssich‘uan, 
W.Yiunnan, N. Shan States. P. formosanus Swinn., 
Formas. Calophosie ellioti Swixn., Chékiang, 
Pukien. ©. mehado O. GRANT, Formosa. Syrmaticus 
reevesit, in the mouniains north and west of Peking, 
in those separating Shensi from Hunan and Hupei 
from SeGeh‘uan. Thawmalea qacta, the Golden 
Pheasant, the southern and _ south-western 
provinces, as far as S. Shensi. 7. amherstiae, the 
high mountains of W. Ssach‘uan, Yiinnan, Kueichou 
and E. Tibet. Gennaeus nycthemerus, the Silver 
Pheasant, Fukien and Chékiang. G. whiteheads, 
Hainan. G. andersom, SW. Yunnan. Fuplocamua 
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swinhoii, in Formosa. Ceriornis temminckit, 
TemMMINCK'S Tragopan, in West and S.W. China, 
including S. Shensi. C. caboti, Casot’s Tragopan, 
in the mountains of N.W. Fukien, probably also 
Fukien. Gallus ferrugineus, the Red 
Jungle-fowl, Hainan, and perhaps the southern 
parts of Yunnan and Kuangsi. 

Davip et Oustater: Les Oiseaux de la Chine, 
(Phasianidés). 


GAMBIER i Uncaria gambier Roxs. 
An astringent used in tanning, exported from 
Canton. 


GANFU. See Kanp‘u. 
GANNETS. See Steganopodes. 


GARNIER, MARIE JOSEPH FRANCOIS, 
born at St. Etienne, July, 1839. From 1862 to 1866 
he was Inspector and Prefect of the district of 
Cholen (Saigon), and was promoted to Lieutenant’s 
rank. He was then chdsen to assist-in the Ex- 
pedition to explore the Mekong valley. It was a 
dangerous and difficult work, in which the leader 
DE Lacree died; Garnier brought the expedition 
to Shanghai after two years of travel, during which 
4,200 miles were geographically determined for the 
first time. In 1870 he received the Patron’s Gold 
Medal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

He served in the army defending Paris, 1871; 
then returned to China to prepare himself for travel 
in Tibet, but was called to Cochin-China to take 
charge of an expedition into Tonkin. “He fell into 
an ambush and was killed, December 21, 1873. 


GARRISONS, FOUR. 


GARRISONS, MANCHU. The Provincial 
garrison towns ( # EER, to shéng chu fang) were 
as follows; in Shansi, Sui-ytian, Kuei-hua, T‘ai- 
yuan fu; in Shantung, Ch‘ing-chou fu, Té-chou; 
in Honan, K‘ai-féng fu; in Kiangsu, Nanking, 
King-k‘ou (Chinkiang) ; in Chékiang, Hangchow-fu, 
Cha-p‘u; in Fukien, Foochow; in Kuangtung, 
(‘anton; in Ssich‘uan, Ch‘éngtu; in Hupei, Ching- 
chou fu; in Shensi, Hsi-an fu; in Kansu, Ning-hsia, 
Liang-chou, Chuang-liang- t‘ing; with Urumtsi, 
Barkul, Ku-ch‘éng and Turfan, within the Kansu 
jurisdiction. 


GASPARD DE LA CROIX or DA CRUZ, 
a Dominican priest who has the honour of being 
the first missionary to arrive in China in the 
modern period of. missions, and the first of any 
to arrive by sea. He was a native of Evora. He 
the East Indies in 1548 with twelve 


See Four Garrisons. 


aailed for 
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companions; after burding a convent at Gon and 
another at Malacea, he proceeded te (ambed ya, 
aid at lawt landed im Chima on 1555-6. It .¢ stated 
that his labours were mot without succes, that he 
pasewed several years in China, baving seme narrow 
weapes trom death, and that he was wt last driven 
owt by the mandarims. He returned bo Portugal 
in 1569, refused to be made Bishup of Malacea and 
died in 1570 in attending to vietime of the plague 
im Lishbem. Ile left an account of China, writhen in 
Portuguese, and published in black letter at vara 
in 156970 under the title 
ceontam mito por estensy as causas da China con 
suas particulars dades y assi do Regno dormus. 


Tractade em que ae 


Menwowa: /listery of China, Introductam, 
Maklayt Society, 1853; Asxprt Marre: Afimeronas 
Dominieaines, 


GAUBIL, ANTOINE, a Jesuit missionary, 
was born in Aveyron, 8. France, on July 14, 1689, 
and reached China on June 28, 1722. He took 
PARENNIN'S place and taught Latin to Manchus 
training for Russian interpreterships. He trans- 
lated a life. of Cuenours Khan, (Histoire de Gen- 
tchiscan, Paris, 1739), some T‘ang Annals (in 
Mémoires concernant U histoire, des chinois, 
ch. xv-xvi), the Shu Ching, (edited by De Gurenes, 
Paris, 1770), and published 7'’raité de la Chronologie 
chinoise, Paris, 1814. He also left many manu- 
scripts, some of which have been published by 
Coxrpier in the 7'‘oung Pao. 

He was scientific, sound and critical in all he 
wrote, and De Guienes considered him the cleverest 
and most learned of all the Jesuit missionaries 
in China. He died in Peking, July 24, 1759. 


GAUTAMA #25. The priestly name of 
the S’axya family; a name of S’aKYAMUNI. 


GEARY ACT. Chinese immigration into the 
United States was forbidden by the Treaty of 
November 17, 1880, but for some time the law was 
not strictly enforced.- In May, 1892, Congress 
voted an Act in nine sections to prohibit the entry 
of Chinese and of persons of Chinese descent. This 
Act is known as the Geary Exclusion Act. The 
Tsung-li Yamén protested against a law which was 


oppressive and not in accordance with existing | 


treaties. 


In 1893 the Supreme Court declared that — 


the Act was a constitutional measure, but that it © 


would not be carried out ‘through lack of funds.’ 
See Hmigration. 


GEESE. See Anseres. 


GENERAL CV RaE PORE PROTESTANT | 


Missionary Society. 
Headquarters :—Berlin. 
Entered China, 1885. 
Works in Shantung. 
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low T. Keaee in 12 
102 Wie the Coot tiaa gover iinet, aeoyuleed the 
leriitG@ny of Riae elim i 108 De 
there, but ned pn 19, heaving Vator 1 Wai nem 
ihe sole reypreeentetiwe of the Society In 1091, 
a boys’ school was opened, and a Fasen Memorial 
Hoepitel was built A girl’ whol wae opened im 
1905 under Miss H. Buummarwr. 

The programme of this Seootety differs fren 
that of most missions, in that it dow not seek th 
add another church to the many now existing in 
It «pecializey in educational, literary and 
philanthropie work, and hands to other 
Societies those Chinese who through its teaching 
become Christians. 

The list of Dr. Faser’s books in English, 
Chinese, and German is a long and noble one, and 
Dr. Pastor Wituerm, who in 1911 received the 
degree of Doctor Theologiae from Jena University, 
has contributed a number of works, including 
translations into German of the Lun Yi, Mencius, 
the J'ao Té Ching, Chuang Tri, Ineh Tot and 
Chinese Fairy Tales, which are all published, while 
the Chia Yi, Ta Hsiieh and Chung Yung are 
translated but not yet published. 

In January, 1917, the Mission reports :—- The 
boys’ school has now a higher primary school, a 
middle school, and a normal school department 
with a special higher course in Chinese literature 
and philosophy. The number of students is 70 
(before the war, 200). 

The girls’ school has a primary and a middle 
schoo] course. The number of pupils is 20 (before 
the war, 80). 

The work in Kao-mi city which was opened in 
1900, and where a‘hospital and dispensary was 
carried on, has been temporarily given over to the 
American Presbyterian Mission. 

Statistics :— 

Foreign Missionaries 

Chinese Assistants ... ... ..- 
Schools 

Scholars .. 

Hospital 


GENGHIS KHAN. See , Chenghia. 
GENTRY. See Shén SAth. 
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| 1. Introduction ard, historical review. 


Unlike astronomy, geology as a science was _ 
quite unknown to the ancient Chinese. Good 
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descriptions of many minerals and fossils are to 
be found in ancient Chinese literature, for example, 
the famous trilobite Drepanura was mentioned by 
Conructus ; coal and most of the commoner metals 
were produced ages ago by miners with remarkable 
knowledge of the underground conditions; but the 
constitution, structure and history of the earth 
were as little understood in China as in Europe. 
The first qualified geologist to visit China was 
Poumretty, an American, who made short trips in 
China and in Mongolia; but the real foundation 
of the geology of China was made by von 
RicntHoren and von [Loczy, whose great works 
stand even to-day as_ classical storehouses of 
geological information. Among the more recent 
workers, Bartey Wittis and BLACKWELDER in the 
north, and Derrar and Mawnsvy in Yiinnan are 
particularly important, as they collected much 
detailed and precise stratigraphical and palaeonto- 
logical data. We owe our knowledge of the 
north-west regions mainly to the Russian geologists, 
OsrvUTCHOV, BOGDANOVITCH, and MUSCHKETOY, and 
more recently to Fourrerer. Finally, mention is 
due to many Japanese publications which give 
interesting information on the mineral resources. 
The Chinese Geological Survey was formally or- 
ganized in January, 1916, though much field work 
had been done before that date. 

© reneral structure. 

China Proper and its dependencies may be con- 
veniently divided into seven geological divisions : 
the North-eastern, the Central, the Yangtze Valley, 
the South-east Coast, the South-west Borderland, 
the Tibeto-Turkestan and the Mongolian. 

The first of these divisions consists of Man- 
churia, Chihli, Shantung, Shansi and Northern 
Honan. It may be divided into two approximately 
equal areas; the one is the alluvial plain built up 
by ‘the Liaoho, the Peiho and the Huangho; the 
other half consists of mountainous country formed 
either by Precambrian rocks, as in the Wutai 
region, or by palaeozoic limestone of great thickness, 
as, for example, the Taihang range bordering the 
great plain of Chihli and Honan. In or near 
these mountains are extensive coal basins overlaid 
by the younger red sandstone and loess, which 
cover very wide areas. In this division the effect 
of lateral compression is usually not very intense 
except locally, but its chief features are due to 
normal faulting and relatively gentle folding of 
the strata. 

Central China consists of Shensi, Kansn, 
Southern Honan, Northern Hupei, and Anhui. 
It is naturally divided by the Tsinling range into 
two distinct regions. North of that range and 
separated from it by important normal faults, 
extends the shale and sandstone region of Northern 
Shensi where petroleum occurs in several horizons ; 
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to the south is a high massif chiefly composed of 
palaeozoic limestone and deeply cut by the tribut- 
aries of the Yangtze river. The Tsinling range 
itself is a continuation of the Middle Kunlun; it 
is characterised by abundance of igneous intrusions 
which greatly metamorphosed all the intensely 
folded sedimentary beds, including perhaps part 
of the Jurassic formation. Great masses of 
crystalline and gneissic rocks extend far into 
Southern Honan and Northern Anhui. 

The Yangtze valley division, as the name 
implies, coincides more or less with the valley of 
the Yangtze river. Its western end includes the 
Red Basin of Szechwan, the boundaries of which 
corresponds roughly with the political province of 
that name. It is a vast basin surrounded at the 
periphery by massive limestone, the age of which 
ranges from Ordovician to Permian. The interior 
of the basin is filled up by sandstones of great 
thickness, through which the Jurassic coal and 
the older formations crop out along certain anti- 
clines and faults. To the south and the east we 
have the provinces of Kueichow, Hunan, and 
Kiangsi, and Southern Anhui and Kiangsu, situated 
chiefly on the southern side of the Yangtze river. 
Here sedimentary rocks from Permian to Cambrian 
in age, are gently folded into anticlines and 
synclines largely dissected by numerous and im- 
portant rivers. Considerable coalfields exist in 
this region, extending from the north-west margin 
of Chekiang south-westward into Southern Anhui, 
Northern Kiangsi and Eastern Hunan; between 
the coalfields, Palaeozoic limestone and Precambrian 
phyllite or schist also occur over wide areas. In 
Western Kueichow, marine Triassic with inter- 
bedded coal series form great undulatipg plateaus. 

The South-east Coast includes Chekiang, Fu- 
kien, and Kuangtung. It is on the whole a 
mountainous country with fjord-like valleys run- 
ning right into the sea, indicating that sinking of 
the land has been taking place. Fringes of islands 
of the same geological constitution as the mainland 
point to the same conclusion. Except the Sikiang 
delta, (which is made up of recent alluvium), 
granite, gneiss and younger porphyries are the 
characteristic rocks of this region, though palaeo- 
zoic coal still occurs in isolated places. 

The South-west Borderland runs from Western 
Szechwan into Yiinnan and Kuangsi. Except in 
the last province, where the palaeozoic limestone 
is only moderately folded, lateral compression left 
very important marks on the landscape. In Yunnan 
the sedimentary rocks varying from Triassic to 
Cambrian are all intensely folded and _ sheered, 
whilst the Szechwan-Tibetan borderland is formed 
chiefly~by palaeozoic and. metamorphic rocks with 
numerous granitic intrusions. Coal occurs in 
several horizons from Upper Permian to Middle 
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Carbon ferons, but owing to the deep folding aod 
frequent overthroam, geod workable basing are 
comparatively rare 

The last two @vidiens beth lie ontaide China 
Proper, hut they differ widely im their charter 
The Mongohan Plighland Cotmeats aloiomet entirely 
of metamorphic and yneweie rocks, with only here 
and there wolated patches of Patweoreie formatien 
aod Jurassic coal basins. Its southern boundary 
is formed by faults of enormous magnitude separat 
ing it from Northeastern and Central China and 
Turkestan; thus it forms ao great block extending 
from Desungaria to Manchuria. The Tibeto-Turk- 
estan division, on the other hand, is characterized 
by the great folded mountain ranges of ( entral 
Asia; the Tienshan, the Nanshan, the Kunlun 
and the Himalaya form parallel ranges cutting 
across the country in the Kast-west direction. The 
sedimentary formations consist of Tertiary sand, 
stone, Jurassic coal, and limestone and shale from 
Permian to Silurian in age, all of which are in- 
tensely folded, the lower Palaeozoic beds being much 
metamorphosed by intrusive granites. 

5 Stratigraphy and geological history. 

In China, as in the other parts of the world, 
the Archean group underlying the whole sediment- 
ary sequence consists of gneisses with abundant 
intrusions of igneous rocks. The famous mountain 
of Taishan in Shantung is the typical . locality, 
hence the system is called the Taishan complex. 
Rocks of undoubted sedimentary origin occur first 
in the Algonkian, which is composed of different 
kinds of schists and phyllites interbedded with 
quartzite and marble. In Northern China this 
metamorphic series was first described by von 
RICHTHOFEN and after him by BGaruey WixzIs, 
under the name of the Wutai system, from the 
typical locality. in Northern Shansi. Above it 
is the Huto system of WrItIs, consisting of two 
series : the lower one is composed of quartzite, but 
the upper of a thick limestone containing num- 
erous flint concretions. This limestone is not 
metamorphosed, but its Precambrian age is well 
established by its stratigraphical relation and the 
complete absence of fossils. 

The presence of fossil remains begins with the 
Cambrian. In the north-eastern provinces the 
typical Cambrian formation is represented by two 
stages; the Manto shale and sandstone and the 
Kiulung limestone which is often eolitic and 
conglomeratic. In both, trilobites are extremely 
abundant. Similar fossils have been found in 
Eastern Yiinnan in psamitic rocks of dominantly 
yellowish red colour. Again, the Yunnan Cambrian 
differs from the contemporaneous deposits of 
North-eastern China in its smaller thickness, 
showing that the Cambrian seas in the south-west 
were not so tranqui] and constant as in the more 
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Atte? the Ontlivieian period cenditiwe teame 
widely different in the different parts of China. 
Whilst the arth eaerern ai the 
end oof Ondowieian A Me 
epiroyenetiic mrosmmnent to form a lew land eq whys 
neither erosion nor sedimentation was very active, 
marine Hemme rt ton ov ime uninterrupted in Wie 
Yangtze Valley and in the south-west. That there 
was no break in sedimentation between the Ordo. 
v:cian and the Gotlandian, is well proved by 
such beds as the Szetien graptolite shale in western 
Yunnan, and the green shale of Northern Szechwan 
which contains Orthis cal‘igramma in the lower 
part and Orthts bourchardii in the upper horizon. 
From Gotlandian to Devonian the strata still 
continued conformably, with similar phases, though 
the fossil fauna gradually changed. Indeed, the 
Devonian fossils from Eastern Yunnan, Western 
Szechwan, Northern Shensi and Kansu are amony 
the best known palaeozoic fauna of China. They 
show clearly the great extension of marine con- 
ditions in this period. How far the Devonian 
sea extended in the south-east direction is a 
question which has not been settled; the Nankin 
sandstone beds, underlying the Sihia limestone 
with Lower Carboniferous corals, and overlying 
the Ordovician limestone with Asaphus expansuz, 
are completely barren of fossils. 

The north-eastern part of the continent, which 
had- emerged from water at the end of the Ordo- 
vician period, received no deposits until the Upper 
Carboniferous time, when plant life flourished u:. 
the low land which was only occasionally invaded 
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by the Carboniferous seas, in which thin limestone 


beds were deposited in interstratification with coal- 
bearing formations. In the other parts as a rule 
the marine phases were much longer. Marine 
fossils of Lower Carboniferous age have been found 
in widely separated localities, such as Kiangsu, 
Hupei, Szechwan, Yunnan and the north-eastern 
provinces. After a temporary regression giving 
place to deposition of Middle Carboniferous coal 
series, marine water came over again to develop a 
thick limestone formation, with which may be 
identified more or less correctly the Wushan, the 
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Ritau, awd the Fusulina limestone of the different 
authors. Above it the Permo-carboniferous coal 
series which is especially important in Southern 
Anhui and Northern Kiangsi, attests another 
marine regression, to which quickly succeeded a 
Permian transgression forming another series of 
limestone. The marine phase seems to be quite 
continuous from Upper Carboniferous to Permian 
in Yunnan. 

Towards the end of the Palaeozoic era a 
general emergence took place throughout the whole 
of China, though the way in which this was effected 
was different in the different provinces. The 
elevation of the north-eastern part was definite in 
Permo-carboniferous time, and no later marine 
sediments have ever Leen deposited. In Kansu and 
Kokonor the marine phase still quietly continued 
from Permian into Triassic. In Yunnan, Triassic 
beds of marine origin containing Myophoria and 
T'rachyceras overlie unconformably the Palaeozoic 
series, 

At the beginning of the Jurassic period the 
Chinese continent was definitely’ established. 
Marine water made no more incursions,. but 
numerous and large inland basins were formed, 
giving rise to extensive mesozvic coalfields which 
are to be found in most of the provinces. 

Deposits younger than Jurassic consist of 
conglomerate, shale and sandstone of continental 
origin, the last being predominant. The prevalent 
colour is red, indicating perhaps a dry climate. 
This red sandstone series is extremely extensive ; 
it forms the Red Basin of Szechwan. the plateau of 
Northern Shensi, and the ‘‘Ueberkohlensandstein’”’ 
of Central Shansi, as well as isolated hills in the 
Yangtze Valley. It may probably be correlated 
with the so-called Gebi formation in Kansu, Turk- 
estan and Mongolia, which is known to be Ter- 
tiary; but owing to the cemplete absence of 
palaeontological evidence such identification is still 
very uncertain. In northern Chihli the red series 
is overlaid by volcanic porphyritic rocks. 

As already suggested, the Post-juragsic series 
indicates a prevalent arid climate. This condition 
seems to have continued well into recent times, 
for it is under such conditions that the characteristic 
formation of the loess has been deposited. 
loess is a yellowish loam with a peculiar vertical 
cleavage and usua-ly without distinct bedding 
planes. The origin of this deposit has been the 
subject of some discussion, but now von Ricnt- 
HOFEN’S idea that it was mainly due to wind action 
is generaily accepted with some slight modifications. 
It is found both on mountains and in the valleys, 
covering up older rocks irrespective of their age. 
The deposition of loess probably began in Eocene 
time, but as can beeseen everywhere in Northern 


The | 


China, it is beiug taken up and redeposited by the 
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wind even at the present time. Besides the loess 
there are many isolated deposits of conglomerate, 
sandstone or clay, mostly lacustrine in origin, the 
age of which cannot be older than late Tertiary. 

The most important Quaternary deposit is the 
delta alluvium which forms a national economic 
factor in enabling the very dense population to 
produce rich cereal crops: Scientifically the form- 
ation of deltas nas prevented the invasion of the 
sea on a sinking coast, for there are clear indications, 
such as the drowned valléys and the fringing 
islands, that the Chinese coast has been subsiding ; 
the growth of the mighty deltas has been able to 
keep pace with, and, in places, to overtake, the 
slow movement of secular sinking. 

4 TJaterature. 

It is impossible to give a complete list of the 
literature, but the more important works are the 
following :— 

PuMPELLY : (Geological Researches in China, 
Mongolia and Japan, 1867; von RicHTHOFEN : 
China, 5 vols., 1877; Muscuxetrov: J urkestan, 
(in Russian), 1886 ; Pocpanowrrcu : Hinige Bemerk- 
ungen ueber das eystem des Kuenlun, and several 
other papers, mostly in Russian, 1892-1895; von 
Loczy : Die wissenschaftliche Ergebnisse der Reise 
des Grafen Bela Szechenyi in Ostasien, 3 vols., 
1693-1899 ; OsruTcHOV : Central Asia, Nanshan and 
Northern China, 2 vols., (in Russian), 1892-1894 ; 
FurTeRER : Durch Asien, 1902; Lectere: Htude 
et miniére des Provinces chinoises 
votsines du—T'onkin, 1902: Bamey Wiis and 
DEACKWELDER : Researches in China, 3 vols., 1907; 
LANTENOIs : stesultats de la Mission géologique et 
miniére au Yiinnan mcridional, 1907; YOKOYAMA : 
Plant Fossils from China, 1907; Deprat ard 
Mansuy: Etude géologique du Yunnan oriental, 
1912; Yase: Fossil Corals from: China, Korea and 
Japan; Cocern Brown: Contribution to the 
Geology of the Province of Yunnan, 1912. 

[W.H.W 


GEOUGEN, the name found in Grsson for 
Ju-jén or Juan-quan, (q.v.). 


GERBILLON, JEAN FRANCOIS, 3& & 
Chang Ch‘éng, a Jesuit Father, born at Verdun, 
June 11, 1654, died at Peking, March 22,1707. He 
arrived in Ghina in 1687 and in Poking in February 
of the next year. He learned Manchu very quickly 
and, with Pereyra, was employed by K‘ane Hs1 
as interpreter in the matter Of the Nipchou 
(Nertchinsk) Treaty of 1689.. He prepared Ele- 
menta linguae T'artaricae. 


GERMAN CHINA ALLIANCE. - See China 
Inland Mission. 


GERMAN MISSIONS (Roman Catholic). 
See Société du Verbe Divin de Steyl. 
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GERMAN RELATIONS WITH CHINA are 
of course only recent. Germany's determination 
to look after her own Roman Cathohe miseicnaries 
is treated under /vétectorate of Muemone, In 125 
xh joined with Franee and usin to prohibit the 
cession of Liao tung to Japan. Three years later 
she sent the ‘mailed fist’ and occupied Tringtan 
(y.r.), and in 1900 made the other unhappy and 
much quoted utterance about uo Chinese daring 
again ‘to look askance at a German.’ 
the assassination of the German Minter it 
the German von Watnensee who commanded all 
the Allies’ forces during the Boxer troubles. 

A few months after the ontbreak of the 
Creat War, Tsingtan and all that pertained to it 
was clean lost to Germany; and in the spring of 
1917 China broke off diplomatic relations with her, 
and declared war on August 14. 


Beenuse of 


WAM 


In spite of the overbearing attitude of Germany 
it must be recognized that China has had useful 
lessons in the rise and prosperity of ‘Tsingtao; in 
the road-making and afforestation round that place ; 
in the railway taken through the province and the 
working of coal-mines; and in the German pro- 
motion of education. With all drawbacks, these 
things have been a distinct gain to the Chinese. 

The following is a coimplete list of the Ministers 
who have represented Germany at Peking. 

Graf Evtensurec, 1861 (special Mission). 


Herr von Renrvss, 30th November 1872—9th April | 


1873. 

Herr von Branpt, 2lst March 1875—28th March 
1893. 

Freiherr ScHenk zu ScHWEINSBERG, 13th July 1893 
—23rd June 1896. 

Herr von Heyxrine, 15th August 1896~+1st June 
1899. 

Vreiherr von Kerrecter, 29th June 1899—20th June 
1900. 

Freiherr Mumm von ScuwarzZenstTeIn, 19th July 
1900--24th April 1906. 

Graf von Rex, 25th December 1906—25th March 
1911. 

Herr von Haxtuavsen, 15th August 1911—3rd 
June 1914. 

Herr von Hintze, 18th January 1915. 


GERMAN WOMEN’S MISSIONARY UNION, | 
| years in India he inherited a handsome fortune and 


See China Inland Mission. 


GHISLAIN, JEAN JOSEPH, a priest of the 


Congregation of the Mission, that is, a Lazarist, | 


sent with Pére Ravux and the Frére CHar.es Paris 


to take the place of the Jesuits at Peking when the > 


Society of Jesus was suppressed in 1773. He was 
born at Salles, diocese of Cambrai, on May 5, 1751, 
and died on August 12, 1812. 


GILL 


GHOS, 4 pesaliar variant of ‘joe’ tye.) weed 
im The Pon apur th China Wy CT, Dowerea, De, 
it ooonre aa ghow pager, ghie pidlyenn, gheow hea, 
ns 


GILD, at alternative epelling fig aa 


GILES, HERBERT ALLEN, « 


rivet Of ginolognee, wae iver om Leeectiher LAS, 


,Olilue Oe 


amd becwme student interpreter tn iL PM © npsla 
Sefvow if China in Febriary, Lay After ore ep 
wig Variong poehe he pelted at Conwul a NS ingpe 
Ji 
(Chinese at Cambridge Uniwvenerky wn 107, tr) geet 
aon to Sir Twowas Wane 
devives Of M.A. (Cantab jy and LA.) 


ui \yporal He ed apprinked iW uf 
ie tae the lumerare 
Alero) 

He has alwaye teen a heen conererveretalio’, aenl 
comidera | 


iat chewit Pullhiewsly with all that he 


falee scholarship im Chinese etudies Much annie 
ment as well ag instruetion may be got from tre 
perusal of his ‘sparring’ with Parker and other 
sinologués in the pages of the Ching Remew and 
elsewhere. 

Two of his sons, BDewrnam and Lanxomnor, are 
H.B.M. Consuls in China, while another, Lioner, 
is keeper of Oriental Books and MSS. in the British 
Museum. 

The following list of his works is complete 
except for articles in reviews, etc., not repub!ished. 

Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio; Gems 
of Chinese Literature; Historic China; Chuang 
T2ti,—Mystic, Moralist and Sotmal Réformer ; 
Chinese Sketches; Records of the Buddhistic 
Kingdoms ; Remains of Lao Tzéi; From Swatow to 
Canton Overland ; Chinese Poetry in English Verse, 
History of Chinese Literature; China and the 
Chinese; Chinese Pictorial Art; Adversaria Sinica; 
Religions of Ancient China; Chinese Fairy Tales ; 
Lhe Civilization of China; China and the Manchus ; 
A Chinese Biographical Dictionary; Catalogue of 
the Wade Library; Freemasonry in China; and 
several atds to the study of the language. The 
greatest of his works is the Chinese-English 
Dictionary, of which the second edition was issued 
in 1912. For English scholars this great dictionary 
has practically superseded all others. 


GILL, WILLIAM JOHN, was born at Banga- 
lore in India in 1843, and obtained his commission in 
the Royal Engineers in 1864. After serving some 


proceeded to indulge his passion for exploration. 
He first travelled in Persia, and read an account 
of the journey to the British Association : it was 
published in the Geographical Magazine for Octo- 
ber, 1874. He then stood thrice for parliament 
but was not elected. He next took a trip in N. 
Chihli and Liaotung. Then he went to Ssach’uan 
with Baper, travelled into N. Ssich‘uan alone 
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GILMOUR 


where no European had penetrated before, then in 
Mr. (General) Mesxy to Batang, 
Ta-li fw and Bhamo, where he arrived in Novem- 
ber, 1877. For the geographical value of his work 
he received the gold medal of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society and another a year later from the 
Paris Geographical Society. In 1880 appeared his 
book The River of Golden Sand, a very fine book, 
but not representing the scientific value of his work : 
that may be better seen in the report published in 
the Jew ot the Keyal Geographical Soviety, 
vol. xlviili, He made two other journeys, in 
Atyhanistan and in Tripoli, while on leave; he was 


cotipeny with 


, 
* Ticiaias 


then sent on special service with special rank to’ 


Egypt. In the Sinai peninsula he. and Professor 
PALMER were murdered by Bedouins, August 11, 
1ae2 

ORETSCHNEDDER : History of Huropean Botant- 
ral iscaveries ; Your : The Times, October 31, 1882. 

GILMOUR, JAMES, the ‘‘apostle of Mon- 
gvlia,’’ was born near Glasgow in 1843. He gradu- 
ated at the University there in 1867, studied 
theology at Cheshunt College, and was sent to 
China by the London Missionary Society in 1870. 
The L.M.S. had decided to re-open its early work 
among the Buriats in N.W. Mongolia, which had 
been forbidden in 1841 by the Czar; and Gitmour 
aspired to undertake this task. China was in a 
bad state when he arrived; the massacre of Tien- 
tsin had taken place in the preceding June, and 
the attitude of the Chinese Government was most 
unfriendly, but Gi~mour, after a short stay in 
Peking, where he began the study of Chinese and 
Mongolian, started off with a Russian merchant on 
a trip from Kalgan to Kiathta. From August, 
1870 to November, 1871 he travelled incessantly, 
sharing Mongol tent-life, and learning the language. 
In April, 1872, he went to the agricultural 
Mongols north-east of Peking, but decided that as 
they spoke Chinese, they could be evangelized by 
missionaries from Peking, and from that time he 
devoted himself to work on the Plain. He married 
in 1874, and his wife shared his wanderings and 


privations till her death in 1885. After that event, 


he worked alone until almost the close of his life. 
He died in Tientsin in 1891, of typhus fever. 
His end was undoubtedly hastened by his privat- 
roms, 

Though mach beloved and respected by the 
Mongols, to whose bodies and souls he ministered 
with. the greatest ardour, he died without having 
baptized one of them; but his work. laid firm found. 
ations for others to build on. He wrote Among 
the Mongols, a sincere and simple account of his 
experiences. Of thit book the Spectator said, 
“ Ronee (resem has turned mistionary : has 


| , | : bout 
eh a een ee) ee 2h 


ie”’ 
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Lovett: James Gilmour of Mongolia, 1892; 
CHINESE RECORDER: vol xxii. 


GINGAL. See Jinyal. 


GINGER, Zingiher officinale, J chiang, is 
grown in the hilly districts in the north west of 
Kuangtung, where there are extensive plantations, 
and at Shiuhing. In parts of the West River 
delta the crop succeeds rice. 


It is also grown all gver Ssfich‘uan, and in 
the central provinces, and is much eaten in the 
green state as. a condiment and corrective. That 
grown in the southern provinces -is much . less 
mucilaginous than the product of the Yangtze valley, 
and therefore much better adapted for making 
preserves and sweetmeats. Preserved ginger, most 
of which is from Canton, is called 7'‘ang-chiang 
## ¥@ ; the taste is inferior to West Indian ginger. 
As a drug ginger is used to stimulate digestion, to 
quiet nausea, and in the treatment of dysentery, 
and dried ginger is used for constipation, urinary 
difficulties, etc. The export in 1916 was Pels. 
64,965, value Tls. 201,306. 


GINSENG: Panaz ginseng; A #& jén shén, is 
the medicine par excellence, the dernier ressort when 
all other drugs fail. It was reserved for the use of 
the Emperor and his household, and conferred by 
Imperial favour upon high and useful officials when 
they had a serious breakdown in health. It was 
obligatory for Governors to have some of the best 
quality on hand for sale at some hundreds of taels 
per ounce; the Co-hong also had to undertake the 
sale of it, and was thy kept in debt to the Govern- 
ment. The principal Chinese name is derived from a 
fancied resemblance to the human form. The genuine 
ginseng of Manchuria, whence the largest supplies 
are derived—-in the remote mountains—consists of a 
stem from which the leaves spring, of a central 
root, and of two roots branching off. The roots 
are covered with rings, from which the age. is 
ascertained, and the precious qualities are increased 
by age. In the time of Tao KvaNnG ginseng was on 
the verge of extinction and its collection was 
forbidden by Imperial decree. It is cultivated, 
but this kind is less valuable than the wild root. 
With a view to giving a false appearance of age 
hairs aré tied round the roots, but a practised 
eye can detect the deception. (Newchwang Customs 
Report, 1865). In 1891 Korean ginseng was worth 
Tls. 10-14 per catty. Sometimes roots of special 
goodness are worth Tls. 250 per catty; the usual 
price for native ginseng was Tis. 80. There was 
at one time a large importation of American ginseng, 
but this has now ceased. The importation in 1916 
was worth Ts. 3,761,505, and the export was pels, 
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GINLING COLLEGE, @ Union Collage for 
Women for the Yangtwe Valley, situated at Nan 
king of which city Ginling @& MQ chin ling, oF 
Ciolden Tuodge ia an old claeeiea! Pice 
Mismon Boards cooperate in the College, met. the 
APM. (Nerth) and the Woren’s Boarde ut earch 
of the following Amerrean Northern 
Baptists and Meghodiats, Southern Methodieue, and 
the Forwen Christian Mission. Work wae begin in 
September 1915, in temporary quarters, (a lange 
official resideace having been rented) with a Paculty 
consisting of four foreigners and four Chinese; anil 
a nucleus of 10 students. There are, however, filtaen 
or more Christian Girls’ High Sehools in the 
Yangtze Valley which will act ae feeders for the 
College and preparations are being made for 
Normal and other courses in addition to those in 
Philosophy and Science now running. The College 
is likely to have a great future. The President is 
Mrs. Lawrence Tuourston B.S.; and the Trustees 
are the same as for the University of Nanking. 


~ GIORO or CHIORO, the Manchu surname of 
the rulers of the Ch'ing dynasty. The remote 
ancestor of the Manchu chieftains is supposed to 
have had the name Ars1n Gtoro or ‘Golden race’ ; 
hence the title of the Chin or Kin (golden) dynasty 
of the 12th century. The term is used for members 
of collateral branches of the Imperial family, who 
are distinguished by a red girdle. Hence’in common 
Chinese they are called ‘Red girdles’; the proper 
Chinese designation is Chiieh lo @m . 


GIQUEL, PROSPER MARIE, a French naval 
officer, employed in the Chinese Customs, who got 
together a French-Chinese force of 400 men in the 
time of the T‘ai P‘ing rebellion and did. very good 
work with it. It grew to 1,500 men. In 1866 he was 
appointed to establish the Arsenal at Foochow with 
the title of Director. 

He was the only foreigner besides GorRDON to 
receive the honour of the Yellow Riding-Jacket. 


GLASS. There are two Chinese terms for 
glass, (i), liu li $g3h or pi liu li BAER an early 
transcription of the Sanskrit vaidurya or Pali 
velurya, probably meaning rock-crystal. 
is in the Shuo Wén. (ii), Po li yy #§, which tran- 
scribes in a contracted form the Sanskrit spahtika, 
rock-crystal. This word dates from the fifth 
century a.D. Jiu li is used for opaque glass of all 
colours, including glazes and enamels; po li is 
the term for ordinary transparent glass. China 
received glass from the West about a.p. 110, 
chiefly from Alexandria, The art of making it, 
according to Chinese histories, was introduced 
overland into Shansi and by sea to Nanking, early 
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bope atid algo for beokbinding Tanned ehiow ead 
ruge are aleo exported, aud the trade hae grown to 
enormous proportions, nearly ten million pieces of 
all kinds having of Jate been exported in one year. 
The skins are used as floor and carriage rugs and 
as imitation furs, the longer and more wiry hairs 
being plucked out. The best skins are found in 
the west. Their quality gradually deteriorates as 
their place of origin lies further east. They came 
from Shensi, Honan, Anhui, Hupei, and Shantung, 
but a strong trade has sprung up more recently in 
Sstch‘uan skins, and Kueichou and Kiangsu also 
supply a limited number. In the Great Plain 
almost every peasant group possesses several goats. 

The proportions of the export trade at the most 
recent date are as follows: Tientsin, 43 per cent. ; 
Chungking, 24; Hankow, 18; Ichang and Shanghai, 
5 to 7 per cent. One of the chief markets is 
Pochow, Anhui; the trade is in some districts in 
the hands of the Mahommedans. 

The export in 1916 was untanned skins 9,888,271 
pieces, value Tls. 5,466,044; tanned skins 494,771 
pieces, value Tls. 485,729. Customs Rerorrts. 


GOBI ~¢&% ko ps (desert), a name for Mongolia, 


| also calied Sha mo, yj®{ (sandy waste), and Han hai 


This term 


in the fifth century. The industry has been | 


carried on ever since. In modern times the chief 
producing centre has been Po-shan in Shantung. 
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& Hg (rainless sea). The name is especially applied 
to the lowest part of the Mongolian tableland, 
which is almost entirely a stony and sandy desert. 
The Gobi Desert has an altitude of two thousand or 
three thousand feet, and undulates with hills of 
one hundred to eleven hundred feet high. See 
Mongolia; Han Hai. 


GOD OF LITERATURE. See Wén 71. 


GODOWN ; a warehouse, from Malay gadang 
or gédongq. 

GOES, BENOIT DE, a Brother in the Society 
of Jesus, was born in 1562. He was a soldier in 
India till he entered the Society in 1588, and was 
ordered to explore the land-route to Peking. Start- 
ing from Agra in October, 1602, he reached Yarkand 
in eleven months, after incredible hardships. He 
stayed there a year, then towards the end of 1605 


GOH 


reached Su chow §§ in Kansu. Mohammedans 
there told him the Jesuits were in Peking, and he 
sent to let Ricct know of his arrival. P. Rrccr 
sent Fr. Fern«npez to his succour, but he reached 
Su chow only a few weeks before pe Goes died, 
probably poisoned by Mohammedans, in April, 1607. 

BRUKER, 
1879). 

GOH. See Wei Chi. 

GOLDEN LILIES $x. A poetical term for 
a woman’s bound feet; said to date from TuNG- 
nun Hov @r¥$pga.n. 500, who said of his dancing 
concubine, ‘Every step makes a lily grow.’ See 
Foothinding 


GOLDEN HORDE. See Chin dynasty. 
GOLDEN ORCHID SOCIETY. See Secret 


Nees, 


Benoit de Goes, (Ntudes religieuses, 


GOLDFISH, (Cyprinus wuratus or Carassius 
auratus LINN. Bf chi yi, fi RH fu yi, SB 
chin yii. There is a large ‘number of varieties to 
be found alk over China, with great variety of 
names. It is a question whether the gold-coloured 
fish is ever to be found in a state of nature. 

See Bibliography under Fishes, p. 181. 


GOLD, TO SWALLOW. A mere euphemism, 
meaning to commit.suicidé with poison. It is used 
of officials, who, when condemned to death are 
sometimes graciously allowed to commit suicide. 
Many, both foreigners and Chinese, have understood 
the phrase literally; even Davis seems to have 
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GONGS. See Musical Instruments. 


GORAL, Urotragus, a goat-like animal belong- 
ing to the Family Bovida. The species in N. China 
and their distribution are as follows :— 

Urotragus cinereus, N.W. Ssiich‘uan; U. griseus, 
N.W. and W. Ssach‘uan; U. niger, N.E. Ssach‘uan, 
N.W. Hupei; U. aldrigeanus, I-chang, Central 
Hupei; U. arnouxianus, Chékiang; U. raddeanus, 
Manchuria; U. caudatus, N. Shansi, Chihli. 

Sowersy : Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xlvii. 

GORDON, CHARLES GEORGE, was born 
in Woolwich on January 28, 1833, and was killed 
in Khartoum on January 27, 1885. In 1860 he tcok 
part, as Captain of Engineers, in the Expeditionary 


' force sent to Tientsin and Peking. The same year, 


given credence to the error; see his China during | 


the War, vol. i, p. 202. 


GONCALVES, JOACHIM ALPHONSE, a 


Lazarist missionary and sinologue. 
in Portugal in 1780, and reached Macao on June 28, 
1814. Here he spent the rest of his life teaching 
in the College of St. Josep, and studving daily 
both Mandarin and Cantonese Chinese. His works 
have had only a limited use, through being written 
either in Portuguese or in Latin. According to 


He was born | 


CaLLeRY, they were ‘rich in materials but entirely | 


destitute of theoretic explanations.’ His Latin 


works are of small value; the others place him | 


among the most eminent sinologues. 
October 3, 1844. 
teresting and pleasant. 

GongaLves’ publications were Grammatica 
Latina (1828), Arte China (1829), Diccionario Por- 
tuguez-China (1831), Diccionario China-Portuguez 
(1833}, Vocabularium Latino-Sinicum (1836), Lexicon 
manuale Luating-Sinicum (1839), Lexicon magnum 
Latino-Sinicum (1841). A manuscript dictionary 
also was left complete at his death. 

CALLERY : 
in Chinese Repository, vol. xv, p. 69. 


He died on 
CaLLeRY’s Memoir is very in- | 


Notice Biographique, ote , translated | 


when Shanghai was in danger of being taken by the 
T‘ai P‘ing rebels, a force of Chinese irregulars had 
been formed by Warp, and paid for by the Chinese 
Government, to withstand the rebels. In 1862 it 
had been assisted by detachments from both the 
British and French forces, Gorpon taking a pfo- 
minent part as senior Engineer officer. Warp fell 
in an assault near Ningpo and was succeeded by 
BurGEVINE, who was shortly afterwards dismissed. 
In March, 1863, Major Gorpon was given the com- 
mand. Under his leadership the ‘‘Ever-Victorious 
Army’’ captured Fu-shan, raised the siege of 
Chan-tzi on April 5, captured Tai-tsan on May 3, 
Quinsan on May 31, Woo-kiang at the end of July, 
and Soochow, the stronghold of the rebels (who 
were now being assisted by BuRGEVINE), in Novem- 
ber. The city was surrendered to Gorpon and 
Li Hvunc-cuanc, under promise of life to the 
Wangs, -who were then executed by Li’s orders. 
At this act, Gorpon resigned his command, and 
refused a gift of Tls. 10,000 from the Emperor. 
He was induced to take up his command again, and 
in March—May of 1864 cleared the district round 
the T‘ai-hu of rebels, being wounded at Kin-tang 
on April 5. Chang-chow was taken on May 11, after 
which the Army was disbanded. The Emperor 
gave him the rank of Ti-tu and the distinction of 
the Yellow Jacket. With the assistance of PaRKgs, 
Gorpon established a camp of instruction outside 
Shanghai, largely drawn from his disbanded troops, 
to serve as a disciplined force for the defence of 
the settlement. He left China on November 24, 
1864. He was invited to Peking in 1880 to command 
a Chinese army against Russia, but he advised 
peace and declined to enter the Government service. 

See Tai P‘ing Rebellton. 

GORGES, THE YANGTZE. These are five 
in number and occupy about 150 miles, from I-chang 
to Kuei-chou fu. The river is narrowed to about 
one third of its usual width and the water is from 
three fo four hundred feet deep in some places. 
Limestone cliffs rise to.2,000 feet or more in height. 
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GOUGH ISLAND, @ new island fortied by the 
siting of the inner bar at Wu eang near Shangha: 
Seé tstrena Channel, 


GOUVEA, ANTOINE DE, iJ Aft Mo Va-Aua, 
a Jee Father born in 1592 in lertagal, whe, 
after a stay in Gon feached China in LOM He 
studied the languaye at Hangehow, then prrenended 
to Wueh'amg, where in two years he baptieed over 
two hundred adalts and bailt a clrwreh. He then 
went to Poochow and to other places, lat hie work 
waa largely ruined by the troubles of the Tartar 
conquest. In 1652 he was at Soo how amd im that 
year there were 2.550 baptwms in Kiangnan. He 
then returned to Foochow and rebuilt the chirch 
there. 
and exiled to Canton; there in 1669 he was made 
Atter the exile returned to 


Viee provincial, he 


FKoochow to look after the twenty-four churches | 


which had depended on him before the persecution. 
He died there in 1677. 
Havner: Le Stéle chretienne de Si nyen fon, 


II, p.-68, note. 


GOVERNMENT, FHE REPUBLICAN. 
List of the Different Independent Departments 
of the Chinese Government (based on the “List 
of Offieials’— Chih Yuan Lu WR ti) fk —an 
official publication of the Cabinet, for the last 
quarter of 1916. 

The Presidency (Ta Tsung T‘ung J Mf &). 

The Vice Presidency (Fu Tsung T‘ung §i) ## € ). 

The Senate (Ts‘an I Yiian 38 i B%). 


The House of Representatives (Chung 1 Yiian | 


He Hh BE ). 

The Cabinet (Kuo Wu Yiian fi] & BE). | 

The Office of ‘‘Chiang Chiins” (Chiang Chitin Fu 
46 FE Hip ). 

The Audit Department (Shén Chi Yiian 

The nine Ministries (Pu #f). 

The Peking Gendarmerie (Pu Chin T‘ung Ling 
Ya Men 2356 St of fit P93 ). 

The Central Salt Administration (Yen Wu Shu 
BB #5 SH). 

The National Tobacco and Wine Administration 
(Ch‘tian Kuo Yen Chiu Shih Wu Shu 4 
FS iM oF BH). 

The Revenue Council (Shui Wu Ch‘u # & EE ). 

The General Staff (Ts‘an Mou Pén Pu B 38 AH). 

The Supreme Court (Ta Li Yuan * @ FR). 


at Bt ). 


The National Conservancy Bureau (Ch‘iian Kuo | 


Shui Li Chu 4 f 2k ij J). 

The Department of Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs 
(Méng Tsang Yuan 3% px Bz). 

The State Historiographer’s Office (Kuo Shih Kuan 


i] 5 32 ). 
The Government of the Metropolitan District 
(Ching Chao Yk). 
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In 1665 he was arrested, taken to Peking — 
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The Gesernmante af the Mrewtneme (Miter i) end 
the Kyweial Adininie@ Pative (T°? Thal 
Cha Ya 99 9 Oh wh) 


The Leeudendy, 

The Dveeident ie @ceeted in Aeoerelance will: ole 
Levitie if Ghhe I'reendemiial Mieetien Law, af Uetobed 
+ 14, whieh form the only part of the poration 
wetlitin which hae bow pieeed and pul lnk 
Jute Aftiole I perervtchow bleak 
ovet lerty yee of agu, pomeweing cohjeen’s rights 


Armas 


“es native of Lihina 


complete ancl airslonymapredd, lee lege Ulomel fis thee 
ouiniry La opwarle of tem sears, in olipilile for the 
Prewlenty of the Teyhlic”’ Election MM be an 
theotoral oillige catijweed of the ben Huneee of 
The werm 
of office is five years, subject to one re-election. 
The duties of the President, until the per- 
Tatiedit 


tle N&ationml Ageeribly Oithing together 


Comiiulion if prowilyaied, ate ae met 
forth in the Provisional Constitution of March 15, 
1912. ‘That instrument provides that the President 
is the source of all executive powers. He promal- 
gates the laws and issues orders for their execution. 
He is the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy. He appointe and removes all civil and 
military officials on his own responsibility, except 
in the case of the appointment of members of the 
Cabinet, Ambassadors, and Ministers, when the 
concurrence of the legislature is necessary. With 
the concurrence of the legislature he can also declare 
war and conclude treaties. He ean introduce bills 
and veto legislation, but his veto may be overridden 
by a two-thirds vote of legislature. 

The President may be impeached by the 
legislature for high treason after a majority vote 
of three-fourths of a quorum consisting of more 
that four-fifths of the total number of the members. 


The Vice Presidency. 

The office of Vice President is also provided 
for in the Election Law of October 5, 1913. The 
election is held at the same time as that for Pre- 
sident. Article 5 provides that the Vice President 
succeeds to the Presidency, in case the post is 
vacated, and serves to the end of the President's 
term. 


The National Assembly. 

The National Assembly is constituted in accord- 
ance with the law for the organization of the 
National Assembly of August 11, 1912, which’ pro- 
vides that it shall be made up of a Senate (Ts‘an 


/ I Yiian 3 2¢BR) and a House of Representatives 


(Chung I Yuan # HEE). The Senate; for the 
most part, represents the provinces, each Provincial 
Assembly electing two Senators. Additional re- 
presentation is provided in the Senate for Mongolia, 
Tibet, Ch‘inghai, the Central Educational Society 
(Chung Yang Hsiieh Hui rh #2 ge), and the 
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Chinese resid'ng abroad. ‘The House of Represent- 
atives is designed to represent the people, each 
provi being allotted a certain nwmber of Re- 
presentatives, in accordance with its population, 
on the basig of one for every 800,000 persons. 
Mongolia, Tibet, and Ch‘inghai also send delegates. 

Newwters serve for six years, one third retiring 
every two years. Representatives serve for three 
years, 

The powers of the National Assembly are as 
Article 19 of the Provisional (‘on- 
stitution, which reads as follows (this Article being 
in foree as regards the National Assembly until 
superseded by the passage of the permanent Con- 
stitution) : 

Article 19.—The Advisory Council shall have the 


Ldlowing powers :-—- 


laid down in 


TV) To pass all law bills. 

(2; To pass the budgets of the Provisional 
Government. 

(3) To pass Jaws of taxation, cf currency, 
and of weights for the 
whole country. 


and) measures 
(4) To pass measures for the calling of- public 
Joans and tu conclude contracts affecting 
the National Treasury. 

To give consent to matters provided in 
Articles 54, 35, and 40. 

(Vote :—Article 34 refers to the appoint- 
ment of members of the Cabinet, Article 
35 to the declaration of war and the con- 
clusion of treaties, Article 40 to the 
declaration of a general amnesty). 


(5 


——" 


(6) 


To reply to inquiries from the Provisional 
Government. 

(7) 
citizens. 

(8) To make suggestions to the Government 
on legal or other matters. 

(9} To introduce interpellations to members 
of the Cabinet and to insist on their being 
present in the Council in making replies 
thereto. 

(10: To insist on the Government investigating 
into any alleged bribery and infringement 
of laws by officials, 
(1k) To impeach the provisional President for 
high treason by a majority vote of three- 
fourths of the quorum consisting of more 
than four-fifths of the total number of 
the members. 
To impeach members of the Cabinet for 
failure to perform their official duties or 
for violation of the law by majority votes 
of two-thirds of the quorum consisting of 
over three-fourths of the total number 
of meinbers, 


(12) 


To receive and consider petitions of 
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The Cabinet (Kuo Wu Yuan PB % BR). 

The Cabinet is composed of a Premier (Kuo 
Tsung Ji fi) & M8 2B), and the Ministers 
the nine Ministries (Pu #@%) of Foreign 


Wu 
of 


Affairs (Wai Chiao sf 3), Interior (Nei Wu FY B), 


Finance (Ts‘ai Chéng fit #c), War (Lu Chiin p& @), 
Marine (Hai Chun 3 9), Justice (Ssi Fa 7] #), 
Education (Chiao Yi @& ff), Agriculture and Com- 
merce (Nung Shang § 4#j), and Communications 
(Chiao T‘ung 238 3 ) 

The members of the Cabinet are provided for 
in Chapter V of the Provisional Constitution, which 
states that they shall assist the President in assum- 
ing responsibilities and shall countersign all bills 
introduced and ail laws and orders issued by the 
President. They and their deputies may be present 
and speak in the legislature. 


Article 19 of the Provisional Constitution pro- 
vides that the legislature may insist on the presence 
of members of the Cabinet to repiy to inter- 
pellations. It may also insist on the Government 
investigating into any cases of alleged bribery and 
infringement of laws by officials. The same Article 
further provides that the legislature may impeach 
members of the Cabinet for failure to perform their 
official duties or for violation of the law by a 
majority vcte, which is slightly less than that 
required ‘for the impeachment of the President. 

Kight Councillors (Ts‘an 12 3) are attached 
to the Cabinet Office. There is also a Secretariat 
(Mi Shu T‘ing 4% # #&), made up of a Chief 
Secretary (Mi Shu Chang $j 9 #), six Seeretaries 
(Mi Shu  #), twenty Semor Clerks (Ch‘ien Shih 
& Hi), and fifty-six Junior Clerks (Chu Shih 4 ). 

Four semi-independent Bureaus are connected 
with the Cabinet; the Bureau of Laws (Fa Chih 
Chi ¥& #1) ly), the Civil Service Bureau (Ch‘uan 
Hsii Chi: ¢4 9 ij), the Bureaw of Statistics (T‘ung 
Chi Chit #€2¢ J), and the Bureau of Printing (Yin 


Chu Chi pp & fp). 


The Audit Departrvent (Shen Chi Yiian 39 #t BE). 

A system of auditing the Government accounts 
is provided by a law, dated October 3, 1914. . Ad] 
Government offices throughout +he eountry are 
obliged to submit monthly reports of their receipts 
and expenditures to the Audit Department at Peking 
for inspection and verification. 

The Department is also entrusted with the 
work of auditing the accounts ot the whole country 
for the fiscal year and submitting suggestions to 
the President. 

The officials of the Department are as follows : 

The Auditor-General (Shén. Chi Yuan Ytian 

Chang % af Bt Be J& )- 
The Assistant Auditor-General (Shén Chi Yuan 
Fu Yuan Chang 2. it Bé Gil Ge £). 
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Three Chiets (Ting Chang §ggB) of each of 
the three Bureaus into whieh the Depart 
ment as divided, 

Mifteen Auditors (Shen Chi Kuan oy Ff i )- 

Twenty seven Assistant Auditors (Hareh Shen 
Kuan (i BF ‘if ). 

One Chief Secretary (Shu Chi Kuan Chang 
it it W se). 

Five Secretaries (Shu Chi Kuan 9 RP ‘if ). 

Accountants (Ilo Suan Kuan & @ ‘if ). 

The Ministries (Pu Wf). 

The organization of each of the mine Ministries 
is similar. Each has a General Office (Tsung Wu 
Ting # & MH), which is entrusted with the keeping 
of the archives, the management of accounts, and 
other matters relating to the internal affairs of the 
Ministry. Each has a number of Departments 
(SsQ fiJ), varying in number from three to eight, 
which divide the routine work of the Ministry. 

In each Ministry there is one Minister (‘I'sung 
Chang §@ $), and at least one Vice Minister (Tz‘d 
Chang 3 #). The Ministries of Foreign Affairs, 
Marine, Justice, Education, and Agriculture and 
Commerce each have one Vice Minister, the other 
Ministries having two apiece. | 

The officials next in rank to the Vice Ministers 
are the Councillors (Ts‘an Shih % i), of whom 
each Ministry has four, except the Ministry of 
Education which has three. Their duties consist of 


Inferior. 
Civil Administration 
(Min Chih Jt #). 


Foreign Affairs. 
Political Affairs 
(Cheng Wu x & ). 


Commercial Affairs Lands 
(T‘ung Shang if 7). (Chih Fang, i % ). 
Intercourse Police 


(Chiao Chi 2 (&). (Ching Chéng % xx ). 
Works (T‘u Mu + x). 
Ceremonies 
‘Health 


(Wei Shéng 4 ). 
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drafting laws, otdete, ated documents, umeder the 


chine trem cf there Spee tient officers, 
( Nove fe of 


Néat i rank @re the Derquiad Uren’ » 


(‘Se Chang WW gh) 


Neat come the Seeretaries (M; Shan & ® ), 
uewally four an mutnber 

Ather the Seerétatien came the Senvor and 
Jumer (Jerks (Chiven Shih @ Qi) and Chu Shih 


2 MB). varying on wormber from 144 in the Minwery 
Of the Interior to 66 in the Minwtry of Fdueation 
These Officers are not found iy the tao Minietries 
of Marine and War, where the clerseal staff mon a 
different basis, 

Finally each Minatry. with the exeeption of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, employs a number 
of technical men (Chi Cheng 3% jf, awd (hi Shah 
4k E). 

Ministers and Vice Ministers are appornted 
the President, the of 
Ministers being subject to the consent of the 
National Assembly. Officials between the grades 
of Councillor and Senior Clerk, inclusive, are re- 
commended by their superior officers and the heads 
of their Ministries to the President, who appoints 
and commissions them. Officials of the grade of 
Junior Clerk and under are recommended to office 
by their superior officers and commissioned and 
appointed by the head of the Ministry. 

The following table shows the Departments 
into which the Ministers are divided : 


directly by appointment 


Finance. Wur. 
Taxation Military Administration 
(Fu Shui St #). (Chin Héng % @;). 
Accounts Military Affairs 
(K‘uai Chi @ if ). (Chu. Wu @& @). 
Currency Ordinance 
(Ch'tan Pi $e a). (Chun Hsieh ff df). 
Public Loans Commissariat 


(Chun Hsu tf ®). 
Medical (Chun I %& &). 
Law (Chun Fa © # ). 
Livestock 


(Chan Mu #4 ). 


(Kung Chai 2 ff ). 
Treasury 


(Kiu Ts‘ang ft 7% ). 


Agriculture ond 


Marine. Justice. Education. Commerce. Com muni atraonts. 
Naval Administration Civil Affairs General Mining Railway 
(Chun Héng % # ). (Min Shih Education (K‘uang Chéng ggg ). Administration 
Naval Affairs Ke ). (P‘u Tung Chiao Agriculture and (Lu Cheng o& & ). 
Chin Wu ® ). Criminal Yu PGi ff). Forestry Posts 
Ordinance Affairs Technical (Nung Lin $8 4k ). Yu Chéng Bz ). 
(Chin Hsieh % fR). (Hsing Shih Education Commerce and Telegraph and 
Education iti] Sf). (Chuan Mén Chiao Industry Telephone 
(Chin Hstieh 9 St). Prisons Yu 3 PS FF ).- (Kung Shang T & ). Administration 
Commissariat _ (Chien Yu Popular Fishing and (Tien Cheng @#Fx ) 
(Chin Hsi @ %). = i ). Education Stock Raising Shipping 
Law (Shé Hui Chiao (Yai Mu 3% #r). (Hang Chéng @ xe ). 
(Chin Fa Hz). Yu ¢£eaxF) 
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The Central Salt Administration (Yen Wu Shu 
B®). 

The Central Salt Administration is constituted 
in accordance with the terms of Article 5 of the 
Chinese Government Reorganization Loan Agree- 
ment, of April 21, 1913. While independent of 
the Ministry of Finance, it is closely associated 
with it by reason of the fact that the post of 


Director General (Tu Pan $f #) must always be | 


held by the Minister of Finance, while that of 
Chief of the Administration (Shu Chang 5% # ) 
has always been occupied by one of the Vice 
Ministers of Finance. 

Within the Administration a Chief Inspectorate 
has been organized, as provided in the Article of 
the Agreement above mentioned, which reads in 
part as follows: | 


‘This ‘Central Salt Administration will 
comprise a Chief Inspectorate of Salt Revenues 
(Chi Ho Tsung So #%% Mi fit) under a Chinese 
Chief Inspector (Tsung Pan ##%§), and a 
foreign Associate Chief Inspector (Hui Pan 
#4), who will constitute the chief authority 
for the superintendence of the issue of licenses 
and the oompilation of reports and returns of 
revenues. In each salt-producing district there 
will be a branch office of the Chief Inspectorate 
(Chi Ho Fén So $$ 4H), under one Chinese 

_ and one foreign District Inspector (So Chang 
i 32) who shall be jointly responsible for the 
collection and deposit of the salt revenues. The 
engageinent and dismissal of these Chinese and 
foreign District Inspectors, and of the necessary 
Chinese and foreign staff at the Chief and 
Branch Inspectorates, will be decided jointly by 
the Chinese and foreign Chief Inspectors, with 
the approval of the Minister of Finance.”’ 


The National Tobacco and Wine Administration 
(Ch‘uan Kuo Yen Chiu Shih Wu Shu fj # 
iw h B). 

This is an independent departrhent,. created 
January 21, 1916, to taks charge of the public 
sales and taxation of tobacco and wine for the 
whole country. The direction of the Administration 
is in the hands of a Director General and an 
Associate Director General. 


The Revenue Council (Shui Wu Ch‘u # B38 ) 

The Revenue Council was created by an Edict, 
dated May 9; ‘1906, to take charge of the Maritime 
Customs. 
through the Inspectorate General of Customs at 
Peking and the Superintendents of Customs (Hai 
Kuan Chien Tu %% BB & t¥), who are stationed at 
the different ports. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


OO 


Supervision over the Customs is exercised | 
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The principal officials of the Revenue Council 
are the Comptroller General (Tu Pan # ##), the 
Associate’ Comptroller General (Hui Pan @& 3), a 
Councillor (T‘i Tiao # #9), and an. Assistant 
Councillor (Pang T‘i Tiao %f $2 9). 
Lhe National Conservancy Bureau (Ch‘ian Kuo 

Shui Li Chi 4 7k ij fp) 

This Bureau was established for the purpose of 
dealing with questions of river congervancy., It is 
independent of but closely allied to the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Commerce, because of the nature 
of its work and because the post of Director General 
(Tsung Ts‘ai #4 #8) of the Bureau has been occupied 
from the first by the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce. The immediate direction of the affairs 
of the Bureau is in the hands of the Vice Director 
General (Fu Tsung Ts‘ai i) #8 #). 


The Administrative Court (P‘ing Chéng Yian 
7B ik BE). 

The Administrative Court was organized for 
the purpose of trying impeachments of officials. 
Deliberations take place before one of the three 
Sub-Courts into which it is divided. The principal 
officials of the Administrative Court are the 
Chief of the Court (Yuan Chang BE #), who 
exercises supervisory control over the affairs of the 
whole Court, and fifteen Judges (P‘ing Shih #f ## ), 
who sit in the Sub-Courts. 


The Metropolitan District (Ching Chao # Yk). 

The name of the Metropolitan District was 
changed in 1914 from ‘‘Shun T‘ien Fu’’ WX jig to 
“Ching Chao’ 3f£ 9&, in accordance with the 
decision to abolish the term and office of Fu 
(Prefecture). 


The Metropolitan District comprises an area of 
about one hundred nmfiiles square, centering around 
Peking and including twenty District, Cities 
(Hsien §%). The chief official is the Governor 
(Ching Chao Yin & Jk F*), whose seat is at Peking. 
He is independent. of the Chihli provincial 
authorities and responsible only to the Central 
Government. Within his jurisdiction his functions 
correspond with those of a Governor of a province. 


Provincial Government. 

The chief civil authority in each province is the 
Governor (Shéng Chang # #%), who is appointed 
directly by the President. His jurisdiction in each 
case extends over one province only, the old 
grouping of provinces which existed during the 
Manchu régime having been abolished. 

The Governor exercises supervision over the 
Taoyins, District Magistrates, and other local 
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officials. ‘The District Magistrates are appointed or 
disiniwed by the President at the recommendation 
of the Cevernor, The Taoyina are appornted 
directly by the President tnd carry on their work 
under the supervision of the Governor. 

The Governor may issue provincial Orders 
(Shéng Ling @@G ) and may sumpend the Orders 
imsued by the Taoyina, District Magistrates, ete. 
He alav exercises control over the militia and, in 
cuso Of necessity, may request the co operahion of 
the regular military ostablishment. 

The ordinary functions of the Governor are 
exercised through the Administrative Department 
(Chéng Wu Ting CB BH) of his office, the Chief 
of which (Tting Chang jf J) is an official appointed 
directly by the President. The Department is 
divided into four Divisions (K‘o #}): of General 
Affairs (Tsung Wu g@ ), Interior Affairs (Nei Wu 


(AY #), Educational Affairs (Chiao Yu g& fF), and | 


Industrial Affairs (Shih Yeh Ws ). 

Every six months the Governor is required to 
submit a report to the President on the records of 
the various officials subordinate to him or under his 
supervision. 

, In each province all matters connected with 
finance are under the direction of a provincial 
Department of Finance (Ts‘ai Chéng T‘ing St & #B), 
which is practically a branch of the Ministry of 
Finance. It is under the contro] of the Ministry 
and also under the supervision of the Governor of 
the province. ‘he principal official in the Depart- 
ment is the Chief of Department (T‘ing Chang 
BS & ). 

The Department of Finance exercises general 
control over the officials of the province who collect 
taxes, who may either have tax collecting as their 
sole duties or who have such duties added to other 
functions. The former are more under the control 
of the Department, the latter more under the 
control of the Governor. 

The District Magistrates who collect taxes are 
in a different position from that of other tax 
collecting officials, being subject to the supervision 
both of the Department of Finance and the Gover- 
nor. They are not subject to removal by the 
Department of Finance, which can only report them 
to the Governor. Returns of taxes collected by 
them are sent through the Governor and thence 
through the Department to the Ministry of Finance. 
Appointments and removals of District Magistrates 
who collect taxes are decided by the Governor and 
reported by him to the Ministry of Finance. 

' The relation of the Governor to judicial matters 
in his province is similar to his relation to financial 
matters, but his powers in this regard are more 
extensive. The principal judicial authority in the 
province is the Chief Judge of the Higher Court 
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(Khao Teng Shén Pan Ting Tong Chang SF 
O) MM, the supreme court of the provinee 
Me exercises hin functions both ander the direction 
of the Miniwtry of Juttios aml of the Governor 
‘The latter's control over Ube ypudsetary i ascured 
Ls hia power to fa the apporntrnents ae well aa the 
of the 


offierals an the law courts, courts of procuraten, 


dientituls, rewards, aad pruoniehrnents 


prisons, ete, where no eourta of the new atyle 
(Shan Chien Tong # W&M) have been entabslimhed 
He alao passes on the estimates of receipts and 
expenditures of the judieary in his province whith 
are prepared by the Chief Judge and submitted to 
him and also reported to the Ministry of Justice. 
Finally, the control of the Gowverner the 
judiciary is assured by virtue of the direct 
supervision which he exercises over the District 
Magistrates, most of whom still exercise judicial 
functions. These officials are also under the 
supervision of the Chief Judge, to whom they must 
submit reports and by whom they are subject to be 
inspected. 

In addition to the power of supervision over 
the finances and the judiciary the Governor in the 
past has sometimes been given control over the 
regular military establishment of his province. 
During the disturbances of the last few years it has 
frequently happened that the post of Governor has 
been combined with that of ‘“‘Tu Chin’ $f 9 or 
Military Governor. 

This latter is the principal military official of 
the province, under the direct orders of the president 
and the supervision of the Ministry of War and the 
General Staff (Ts‘an Mou Pén Pu BRAM). The 
post was originally known; after the First Re- 
volution, as ‘Tu Tu” f $f; after June 30, 1914, 
the title was changed to ‘Chiang Chin” 9¥  ; and 
on July 6, 1916, it was again changed to its 
present form. 

For the purpose of maintaining order within 
his jurisdiction the ‘““Tu Chin’? may move troops 
and use military force, either when requested to do 
so by the Governor of the province, or at his own 
initiative in times of emergency. In either case he 
must report his action to the President, the Ministry 
of War, and the General Staff. 

In addition to the supervision exercised over 
the Governor by the Ministries of Finance and 
Justice and, under peculiar conditions, by the 
Ministry of War, as outlined above, it is further 


Over 


provided that each of the different Ministries at 


Peking exercises supervision over the Governor in 
matters appertaining to its particular work. The 
Ministries may issue instructions to the Governor 
regarding such matters and, if they consider that 


he has acted in conflict with law or overstepped 
his authority, they may petition the President for 


his decision. 
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The Ministry. of the Interior occupies a peculiar 
position in relation to the Governor. The latter is 
required to keep it informed of all his recommend- 
ations for the appointment, dismissal, etc., of the 
District Magistrates and other officials under his 
jurisdiction, as well as of the arrangements made 
in his Administrative Office. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs maintains 
representatives in the proviuces to conduct the local 
intercourse with foreigners. These are the Special 
(‘ommissioners of Foreign Affairs, or Diplomatic 
Euvoys, (Wai Chiao Pu T‘é P‘ai Chiao Shé Yiian 
Kah FR RUA ) 


Lhe Taoyin. 
Each province is divided into a number of large 
(livisions, varying between two and seven, called 


“Tao” ( i), each under the jurisdiction of an 
official called ‘“Taoyin’’ ( 3g F#* ). 

The Taoyin acts under the supervision of the 
Governor of the province. Within his jurisdiction 
his powers are similar to those of the Governor. 
He may be clothed by the Governor with authority 
to exercise supervision over the District Magistrates 
within his jurisdiction in connection with their 
functions as tax collectors and judges, such super- 
vision being exercised under the direction of the 
provincial Department of Finance and the Higher 
Court. Reports must also be submitted regarding 
this part of their duties to the Governor. 

The Taoyin exercises general supervision over 
all other acts of the District Magistrates within his 
jurisdiction. He may issue Orders (Tao Ling iit 4) 
and may cancel Orders issued by the District 
Magistrates under him. He may submit recom. 
mendations to the Governor for the appointment, 
reward, or punishment of such District Magistrates 
and he may, in case @ vacancy occurs, fill it by a 
temporary appointment. 

Like the Governor the Taoyin is also given 
authority to use the militia in his jurisdiction and 
to apply to the regular military forces for aid when 
occasion therefor arises. In doing this last, 
however, except under extraordinary circumstances, 
he must send his application through the Governor. 

Finally, the Taoyin has the right, in matters of 
yreat urgency or importance, to petition the Pre- 
sident direct, in which case he must report his 
action to the Governor. 


The District Magistrates. 

The district Magistrate (Hsien (hih Shih 
6 1 Hl ) is the chief civil authority in the third 
aud smallest division of the province—the District 
(Hsien §%),—the number of which in each Tao 
varies greatly. 

The typical District consists of a walled town 
and its surrounding country. 
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The duties of a District Magistrate are varied. 
Except in the important centres he is usually the 
principal judge in the District, exercising his 
functions, as has been stated, under the supervision 
of the Tieng the Governor and the Higher Court. 
He is also usually the chief tax collecting official 
in his District, acting under the supervision of the 
Taoyin, the Governor, and the provincial Depart- 
ment of Finance. Within the scope of his authority 
he may issue Orders (Hsien Ling #§4). He controls 
lesser officials in his District. 

The District Magistrate is the principal police 
officer of his District, whether the police force is 
irregular and of the old style, or whether a modern 
District Police Station has been established In the 
latter case he occupies the position of Chief of the 
District Police Station (Hsien Ching Ch‘a So 
So Chang WS F # ff Sif B ). 

In matters of importance the District Magis- 
trate has the right to petition the Governor direct, 
in which case he must report his action to the 
Taoyin. 

Like the Governor and the Taoyin the District 
Magistrate is given control over the militia in his 
District, and he may request the co-operation of 
the regular military forces. 

The Police . 
The Local Police Departments (Ti Fang. Ching Ch‘a 
Ting Sh J 85 # HB ). 

Under the terms of a Presidential Mandate 
issued in August, 19J4, it is provided that Local 
Police Departments shall be established in each of 
the provincial capitals and eommercial centres, to 
take charge of matters relating to policing, public 
health, and fire prevention. If established in a 
city which is the headquarters of a Governor, it 
comes under the latter’s jurisdiction. 

The Chief of the Local Police Department (T‘ing 
Chang #@ #), is recommended to office either by 
the Taoyin or by the Governor. The latter forwards 
the recommendation to the Ministry of the Interior, 
which in turn petitions the President to make the 
appointment. The Chief of the Local Police 
Department may issue police regulations subject to 
the approval of the President. He has the power 
to cashier his subordinates and in general he directs 
the affairs of his Department subject to the super- 
vision of the Taoyin or Governor. 


The District Police Stations (Hsien -_ Ch‘a So 
RE Be 3% Jr). 

These may be established in am Districts or 
else the Districts may rely for their police force on 
the local trainbands (Pao Wei T‘uan 4% (% MM). 
Where a District Police Station has been established 
the District Magistrate is the Chief of the Station 
| (So Chang fig). Sub-Stations may be established 
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ina District. The detailed regulations to govern 
the work of the Distmet Poles Station are drawn 
up by the Distriet Magistrate and referred, through 
the ‘Taoyin, to the Governor, by whom they are 
fixed and then reported to the Ministry of the 


laterior, 


The Peking Police Depertment (Ching Shah Chiny 
Chia Ting Jt fii We Me  ). 

The orgamization of the Peking Pohee Depart 
ment is similar to that of the Local Police Depart 
menta, the principal difference being that the former 
is under the direct supervisven of the Ministry of 
the Interior. 

[R.P.T. | 

GOVERNORS OF HONGKONG. The follow 
ing is a list of those who have held this post. 
Until the appointment of a British Minister to 
reside in Peking (1860) the Governor and Com. 
mander in Chief of the Colony of Hongkong and 
its dependencies was also H.B.M. Plenipotentiary 
and Minister-extraordinary and Chief Superintend. 
ent of Trade. 

Sir Henry Porrmncer, K.c.B., June 26, 1843. 

Sir Joun Frances Davis, K.c.B., May 8, 1844. 

Sir SaMuet GrorGe BoNnHaM, K.c.B., March 20, 1848. 
Sir Joun Bownine, Lu.p., April 13, 1854. 

Sir HercuLes Georck Rosert Rosinson, September 

9, 1859. 

Sir Rrewarp Graves MacDoNNelLi, -K.C.M.G., ©.B.. 

March 15, 1865. . 

Sir ARTHUR KENNEDY, K.C.M.G., C.B., April 16, 1872. 
Sir JonN Pore HENNESSY, K.C.M.G., April 22, 1877. 
Sir Georce Frercuson Bowen, G.c.M.c., March, 
1883. 
Sir George WittiamM Des Vaux, k.c.M.G., October 
1887. 
Sir Witt1am Rosinson, G.c.M.c., December 10, 1891. 
Sir Henry ARTHUR -BLAKE, G.c.M.G., November 25, 
1898. 
Sir MatrHew NATHAN, K.c.M.G., July 29, 1904. 
Sir Freperick Deattry LuGaARD, K.c.M.G., July 28, 
2907. 
Sir Francts Henry May, July 4, 1912. 
See each of these names in separate articles. 


GOVERNORS OF PROVINCES. Under the 


Manchus and in the first years of the Republic the 
provinces of Chihli, Ssich‘uan and Féng-t‘ien were 


administrated by a Viceroy $F tsung tu, alone, 


while all other provinces, either singly or in pairs, 


had a Governor 3 ji Astin fu, (colloquially called | 


fu t‘at, YeQ), some of them a Viceroy as well. | 
After the Republic was established the office of 
Viceroy was abolished and each province separately 


was ruled by a Governor who was entitled gpg | 


fu-tu. 
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Se brad tm 


Mayen@: The Chinese Covernment ; SRL T 
CHENKO > J’ resent dey Organwatvon, ee , (1012) 

GRACE EVANGELICAL MISSION. 

Headquarters -~ Breoklyn, NY) USA 

Works at Kikungehan im Honan, with fite 
missionaries in 1916. 

GRALLAE, an Order which ineludes the 


Rails, Cranes, Bustards, ete. 
found in China. 

Glallinula the 
yenerally and Formosa. Amaurornis phoentcura, 
the White-breasted Water-hen, 8. China. Porzana 
erythrothoraz, all over China and in Formosa. 
I. pusilla, the Pallas’ Crake, China general 
ly. P. paykulli, Eastern China and Manchuria. 
Hypotaenidia striata, the Blue-breasted Banded 
Rail, S. China and Formosa. fRallus indicuz, 
throughout China and Manchuria. R. aquaticus, 
Lower Yangtze, Amoy. Fulica atra, the Coot, 
China generally and Manchuria. Grus lilfords, the 
Eastern Grey Crane, China generally. G. monachus, 
N. China and Yangtze valley. G. vtpio. in N.E. 
China, Yangtze valley, Manchuria and Siberia. G. 
japonensis, in Manchuria; seldom south of the Wall. 
G. leucogeranus, the Great White or Siberian Crane, 
in passage in Manchuria, and occasionally in N. 
China. Anthropoides virgo, the Demoiselle Crane, 
in Mongolia and the western frontier of China, 
both sides of the Great Wall. Otis dybowskii, the 
Eastern Great Bustard, central and northern China 
and Manchuria, Korea, etc. 

Davin et Oustaet: es Oiseaux de la Chine, 
(Gruidés, Otidés, Rallidés). 


GRAMMARS, ETC. It is disputed whether 
the structure of Chinese allows the term grammar 
to be properly apptied to it. The word is used here 
as the most convenient heading for some remarks 
on the works used by the foreigner in. learning 
Chinese. The number of such books has increased 
so enormously that many pages would be required 
to give even a mere list of names. 

The early Roman Catholic missionaries prepared 
aids for themselves and for new-comers, but these 


The following are 


chloro pus, Moorhen, China 
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generally remained in manuscript. A number of 
such MSS. may be seen in the Hunterian Museum 
of the Glasgow University. The first to publish 
was Varo (q.v.), in 1730. Fourmont followed with 
a Grammar founded on Varo. MarsHMman of 
Serampore wrote Cjavis Sinica or Elements of 
Chinese Grammar (1814) and in 1815 Morrison 
issued a Grammar of Chinese. In 1822 Remusat 
published Llémens de la grammatire_ chinoise. 
GONGALVES’ works (Grammatica Latina, 1828, etc.), 
were in Latin and Portuguese. The WNotitia 
finguae Sinicae of PREMARE first appeared in 1831; 
an English translation by J. G. BripGMAN was 
issued at Canton in 1847. Baztn, in 1856, printed 
Grammaire Mandarine. 

After this, as foreigners in China increased in 
numbers, the aids of all kinds for students of the 
language become too numerous to mention; but the 
best known were those by Epxins (Grammar of 
Colloquial Chinese); Summers (Handbook of the 
t‘hinese Language, Grammar and Chrestomathy) ; 
Losscuer (Grammar of the Chinese Language) ; 
and there were many which were useful for a time 
or for a district, which are now forgotten. It will 
be noted that, so far, there has been no hesitation 
in speaking of Grammar. 


Later, however, such books took the form of 
Progressive Lessons, Manuals, and Collections of 
idiomatic phrases. Gites, JoHN Ross, W. A. P. 
Martin, Dyer Batt and a score of others published 
such works in English; but the two which have 
been the most used are WapeE’s Yii-yen 7'zt-érh Chi, 
1867, (see 7'zti-é¢rh Cht), and Mateer’s Course of 
Mandarin Lessons (1892); the former being for 
many years the manual for Consular and Customs 
services, the latter, appearing much later, being 
then more used by missionaries. 

Wape issued at the same time with the above- 
named work on the Colloquial another course in 
Documentary Chinese, Wén-chien Tzi-érh Chi. A 
siinilar work prepared for the use of Customs 
students is Hirtn’s TJ'ext-book of Documentary 


(’hinese. The same author has published a valuable 
emall book, Notes on the Chinese Documentary 
Style. 


Two important works by the Jesuits must be 
named ; the Cursus Litteraturae Sinensis by ZoTTott, 
in 5 volumes, and Rudiments de Parler et de Style 
chinnis by Wrecer, in 12 volumes. 

These are but a few out of many. Hopkins, 
Hivwter, Briiock, ImsBautrt-Hvuart, VIssirRe, 
Bovcner and many more must here be merely 
mentioned. 


Since the ‘new Chinese’ came in with Japanese 


influence, the increase of newspapers and the general 
educational awakening, there has been a new crop of 
works meant to teach it. 
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Morean’s Chinese Speaker and Wén-li Styles, 
Mrs. Mateer’s New Terms for Old Ideas, Orro’s 
Translations from Modern Chinese, De Brutn’s 
Introduction to Modern Chinese, and . BALLER’S 
Wén-li Lessons are amongst the newest works. See 
also Lexicography. 

CorpviER : Biblivtheca Sinica, col. 1650. 


GRAND CANAL @ jf yii Ao, imperial river; 
3K PJ yiin ho, transport river; fj ¥i} ch‘a ho, river 
of locks. The great canal connects Peking and 
Hangchow, about 650 miles apart. The credit of 
its construction is often given to Kuusitar Khan; 
but it had already existed in parts for a thousand 
years; on making Peking his capital he added the 
northern part of the canal so as to make through 
communication between Peking and the old Sung 
Capital, Hangchow. The portion between the two 
great rivers, the Yellow River and the Yangtze, 
was first made in the Chou dynasty, about 485 B.c. 
by channels joining the various lakes of that dis- 
trict, and it was altered from time to time during 
later centuries as need required, as lakes became 
shallow, etc. In the Sung dynasty it was continued 
to Hangchow which was then the Capital, making 
it some 430 miles long. The northern portion from 
the Yellow River to Peking was made by Kuusrat 
Khan at the end of the 13th century; it was. some 
500 miles in length and made the total length of 
the Canal some 1,200 miles; the exact length as 
given in GANDAR’S elaborate study is 3,630 Ji. 

Ganpar : Le Canal Impérial, (Var. Sin. No. 4). 


GRAND COUNCIL or State Council 1 BY & 
chiin chi ch‘u, was instituted in the SHun Crim 
period (1644-62) and was the highest authority in 
the empire after the emperor. It might be called 
the emperor’s Privy Council, where state business 
was transacted daily from 4 to 6 a.m. It was 
composed, in later times of five Ministers, Manchus 
and Chinese, who held other offices. The title, 
which means literally ‘Army-plan place,’ tind it 
was originally a military council. 


GRAND SECRETARY. The Grand Secret- 
ariat py BA nei ko, inner hall, was the Supreme 
Council under the Ming dynasty, but was in practice 
superseded Jater by the Grand Council (g.v.). It 
then formed a Court of Archives with four Grand 
Secretaries, two Manchu and two Chinese, with the 
title (colloquial) tp %e chung t‘ang central hall, or 
(literary) 3 {J ¢tsai, Asiang. The offiee, with its 
nominal duties, was the highest honour to which an 
official could attain. 

Under the Ming Emperors the familiar title 
was ko lao Wi 2, Elder of the (nei) ko. This was - 
written Colao by the Jesuit missionaries. 

GRANT, JAMES HOPE, born July 22, 1808 
was appointed commander of British troops in the 
Anglo-French expedition of 1860 against China, 
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with the rank of Lieutenant General. Jt was he 
who had the task of destroying the Yuan Ming 
Yuan. Hoe diced March 7, 1875. 


GRAPES, Vitis vinifera, QQ piu Cao. The 
grape ia not a native of China but was brought 
from central Asia by Caang Crren in the second 
century wc. The first mention of it in 
literature in in Sedma Cu'ien. There must have 
been several varieties introduced, to account for the 
number of varieties now found in N. China, 

A white grape grown near Huan hua fu is the 
most expensive of all Chinese grapes, and is only 
to be had in limited quantities. The berries are 
much elongated. They can be kept, with care, till 


("bitnewe 


February. There are also seédless white grapes in | 


N. China. Purple grapes also are grown, in several 
“varieties, central Shansi being especially noted for 
them. One variety, if put in baskets and placed in 
cool cellars, can be kept for almost the whole year. 

Vines are always trained over arbors or some 
such supports, with very long main leaders. After 
the first frost in October the vines are taken down, 
pruned and if necessary coiled up, and are then 
buried to protect them from the severe cold of 
winter, 

Several species of wild grape are found, V. 
amurensis and others. From some a fairly gocd 
wine is made. 

Meyer : Agricultural Explorations, etc. ; Brer- 
SCHNEIDER : Botanicon Sinicum, I, p. 25; Marco 
Porno, c. of. 


GRAPHITE. See Minerals. 


GRASS CHARACTER ¥3 % ts‘ao tzi, the 
Chinese running hand, used in business but not in 
official documents. It dates from the Ch‘in 
dynasty, about B.c. 220. 


GRASSCLOTH, ® 4%, the name given to cloth 
woven from ramie, hemp, pineapple fibre, or from 
any mixture of these. There are many qualities, 
the best closely resembling foreign linen. The value 
of the export in 1916 was Hk.Tls. 1,710,336. See 
Fibres, textile. . 


GREAT BRITAIN AND CHINA. The re- 
lations of Great Britain with China, both in peace 
and in war, have been more important during the 
last two or three centuries than those of any other 
Power. 

The story opens with the arrival of WEDDELL 
in 1637 and includes the long and varied experience 
of the East India Company down to 1834; the 
AMHERST and MacaRTNEY embassies; the First 
War, ending with the Treaty of Nanking in 1842; 
the cession of Hongkong; Gorpon’s victories over 
the T‘ai P‘ing rebels ; the Second War, ending with 
the destruction of the Summer Palace and the 
Treaty of Peking in 1860; Marcary’s murder; the 
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copra thn mh ge of thaty poorke te forétigm trace | dew ta 
the lensing of Weehaiwer on LAU8 

All these matters are dealc with under separate 
articles, 

The total trade between Creat Piva aeind 


Chinese im 114 wae The 127.900 000) the porermtage 
of China's whole trade being 148 with Creat ritarn 
or 49.0 with the Britielh Farnpire 

The following m a camnplete let of all Minvetens 
who have reprewented Creat Britain at the oourt 
of Peking. 

1853, December 24, Sir Joms Lownawa, Pleniqeten 
tiary and Clif Supermtendent, 

1Q57, April 17, Jases Beers, Earl of Elgin and 
Kincardine. Special Mission. 

1659, W. A. Sir 
Freventek) Barer, Eavoy extraordinary amd 
Minister plenipotentiary. 

1860, March 20, James barvew, Karl of Flgin and 
Kincardine. Special Mission. 

1865, April 7, Sir Rurnerrorp Arcock, Envoy 
extraordinary and Minister plenipotentiary and 
Chief Superintendent of British trade. 

1871, July 22, Tuomas F. (afterwards Sir THomas) 
Wane, Envoy extraordinary and Minister pleni- 
potentiary and Chief Superintendent. 

1876, February 21, the same, with new credentials. 

1883, July 1, Sir Harry S. Parkes, Envoy extra- 
ordinary and Minister plenipotentiary. 

1885, May 2, Sir R. Hart, Envoy extraordinary 
and Minister plenipotentiary. (Did not take 
up appointment). 

1885, November 24, Sir J. WatsHam, Envoy extra- 
ordinary and Minister plenipotentiary. 

1892, April 1, N. R. (afterwards Rt. Hon. Sir 
Nicwotas) O’Conor, Envoy extraordinary and 
Minister plenipotentiary. 

1896, January 1, Sir C. M. (now Rt. Hon. Sir C. M.) 
MacDonatp, Envoy extraordinary and Minister 
plenipotentiary. . 

1900, October 26, Sir E. M. (now Rt. Hon. Sir E.) 
Satow, Envoy extraordinary and Minister pleni- 


January 14, Hon. F lafter wurde 


potentiary. 

1906, May 31, Sir Joun N. Jorpan, Special Envoy 
extraordinary and Minister plenipotentiary 
ad. int. 


1906, October 26, the same; Envoy extraordinary 
and Minister plenipotentiary. 

(1909, February 24, the same; Special Ambassador 
extraordinary to attend the funeral of the 
Emperor Kuanc Hsi]. See Treaties. 


GREAT LEARNING, x @ 7a Asiieh, the 
second of the Four Books. Its authorship is un- 
certain, though it is usually ascribed to K‘unc CuI 
a grandson of Conrucius. Its date seems certainly 
the fifth century B.c. It was added as a chapter to 
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the Zi CAs in the 2nd century a.p. by Ma Yuna. 
According to ©#vu Hsrz and others the meaning of 
the title is Learning for adults, as Hsiao Astieh is 
Learning for the young. See Classics. 

Lecce: Classics, vol. i. 


. GREAT TRAVELLER, THE, X#A ta hAsing 
jen. Bror’s term for an official named in the Chou 
Ji; the chief authority in charge of all dealings 
with the States, and the reception of ambassadors 
or visitors to Court. He, with a junior colleague 
called the ‘‘Small Traveller,’? had constantly to 
examine into the condition of the populations of 
the Feudal States, and keep the Emperor informed 
of everything going on within the Empire. He was 
subordinate to the Board now called Hsing Pu Fi) # 
Dourd of Punishments; (see Siz Boards). 

Brot: Le T'cheou Li; Hrrtu: The Ancient 
Mistory of Chana. 


GREAT WALL, THE, called by the Chinese 
A BBM wan li ch‘ang ch‘éng, ‘the myriad-li- 
long wall.’ -It is the wall built by Sara Huane Tr 
against Tartars after trying for ten years to over. 
come them. It began in the present Kansu and 
_ reached to Liao-tung, advantage being taken of all 
naturally fortified places in constructing it. There 
were also some portions existing of previously built 
walls which were utilised. Its length in a straight 
line is 1,300 miles, but its actual length is 1,500 
miles. Its height was from 15 to 30 feet; it varied 
in height, in material, etc., according to the im- 
portance of the different localities; stone, brick 
and earth being all used in its construction. Within 
the wall were camps, on the wall were towers, and 
outside were moats and ditches, making the whole 
defence very effective for thé time, so long as the 
guards did their duty. 

There are, aceopding ‘to RockniLL, two Creat 
Walls, one called pien ch‘éng 3 frontier wall, 
extending from the Gulf of Chihli to the west of 
Kansu; the other called the Ch‘ang ch‘éng 3 tp 
lonh wall, or Wan li ch‘éng % B x myriad lh wall, 
branching off near ‘the eastern end of the other, 
encircling the north-western boundary of Chihli 
and following the range which separates that pro- 
vince from Shansi for several hundred miles. The 
former is faced with brick as far as east Shansi, 
after which it is mere earth; the latter is faced 
with brick or stone throughout its whole length, 
and is a much greater work. 

It is stated that besides 300,000 troops, all the 
criminals of the land were eet to build this wall, 
including many literati. The difficulty of feeding 
them and the suffering they must have endured can 
be judged from the statement that of 182 loads of 
grain despatched only one would reach its destin- 
ation, the rest being eaten or sold along the road. 

Jt was repaired under’ the Ming dynasty, 
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(Hsren Tsune, 1464—87). It has now become a 
mere geographical boundary, military posts being 
maintained only at the passes. The most important 
of these are Shan-hai kuan at the eastern extremity ; 
the Kalgan Pass (Chang-chia k‘ou) in the N.W. of 
Chihli; the Yén mén Jig FJ (Goose-gate) Pass, N. of 
Shansi; and the Chia-yii 3% %§ Pass at the extreme 
west. 

Within the wall is often spoken of as Kuan nei 
BAN and without the wall as K‘ou wai  #. 

Tscurre : Histoire du Reyaume de Ch‘in, c. v; 
Rocxu, : The Land of the Lamas, p. 8. 


GREBES. See Pygopodes. 


GRIFFIN. A slang term, applied to untrained 
ponies newly imported from Mongolia to Shanghai ; 
and also to young men newly come to Shanghai 
from the West. 


GROS, JEAN BAPTISTE LOUIS, was born 
at Ivry-sur-Seine on February 8, 1793. He entered 
the diplomatic service, and was made a Baron in 
1829. He was sent as special High Commissioner 
in China in 1857 and signed the Treaty of Tientsin 
between France and China, after the allied forces 
had taken Canton and the Taku forts; he was sent 
ayain as Ambassador extraordinary and High Com- 
missioner in China in 1860, when, after entering 
Peking he signed the Additional Convention of* 
October 25, 1860. 

De Mocges: Souvenirs d’une ambassade en 
Chine, (or English translation, 1861). 


GROSIER, Abbé, was born at St. Omer, March 
17, 1743, and died in Paris, December 7, 1823. He 
was Canon of 8. Lovrs du, Louvre, and later was 
librarian to H.R.H. the Count D’Artors. He is 
known as. the author of an important work which 
first appeared in 1785 as the thirteenth and last 
volume of Matgia’s Histoire de la Chine; its title 
was Description Générale de la Chine. The third 
edition of it was entitled. De la Ching, ou, Descript- 
ion générale de cet Empire; it was in seven volumes 
and was published in 1818-20. The work was re- 
viewed by Réemusat, who speaks of it as a good 
résumé of the Lettres Edifiantes, DunaLpe’s work 
and the Mémoires of the French missionaries, put 
into convenient order and enriched with some useful 


additions. It was translated into English, German 
and Italian. 
Remusat: Nourcaux Mélanges Asiatiques,- 


p. 283; Corpren: Bibliotheca Sinica. 


GROSVENOR MISSION. After the murder 
of Mancary in Yiinnan a Mission was sent by Sir 
THomas Wapbe to make enquiry into the matter on — 
the spot. The members of the Mission were the 
Hon. T. G. Grosvenor, Second Secretary of the 
British Legation, A. Davenport and E, C, Baser, 
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of the Consular Servree Blue a on Chinn, NO 4S, 
(1878). 


GROUND-NUTS (leanuts) . 
alee Je DR chtang sheng kuv . 
Crewed nota have been eullavated for centuries in 
South China; bat net until mere receit tines nemth 
of the Yangtve, for they are not mentioned by the 
histotiegiaphers of the MacanPaty and Asmaiitmei 
Eanbassies, whe deseribed all the eropa they saw 


tt “yr Aue theny, 
Ariehee hy pargeut 


They are wow, however, eultavated all over China, 
from Central Manchuria to Plainan. Cround aint 
flourish best in a swady low and rmequire an 
abundanee Of sutshine during the vreweng puerto , 
without tco much rain. These conditions exist in 
the valley ef the Yellow River, in BE. Shanteang ane 
S. Chihli and part of Ueran, which are mow the 
chief exporting distriots. Large quantities are aleo 
produced jn the old bed of the Yellow River, in 
N. Kiangsu, and also along the sea-board cf Chihli 
towards Shanhaikuan. Sowing is in early spring 
and the harvest in October. Cultivation is cheap 
and causes little trouble, and the returns are good. 
There are two kinds, the large and the small. The 
former was introduced from the United States by 
missionaries to Shantung and is called the foreign 
peanut. The soil in which they grow is sifted, so 
as' to obtain even the smallest nuts. They are 
eaten reasted as in che West or are used in con- 
fectionery. The oil is used in cooking, lighting, 
and to adulterate the more expensive rape-seed cil; 
the refuse cake, for manuring purposes, is sent to 
Kuangtung, and the shells are used to fatten pigs. 
The oil production is one-third by weight of the 
nuts, or even more under favourable circumstances. 
Until the nineties little of this product was shipped 
abroad, but with the development of railways in 
North China the trade advanced by leaps and 
bounds. In the Lower Yellow River region, where 
the land. has been covered with sand by successive 
floods, nothing will grow but ground-nuts, but since 
the demand from foreign countries set in, the 
fariners have planted vast areas with the crop, and 
the trade has assumed great proportions. In the 
West the extension of the oil industry, for soap- 
making, for machinery lubrication, etc., has created 
the demand to which India and China respond more 
and more yearly. The cake is considered as one of 
the best for live stock. . 

The suppression of opium has been another 
contributing factor in the growth of the trade; 
lilyflowers, a less paying crop, have also been sup- 
planted in the Huai River region. 

Although there were large shipments from the 


north to Kuangtung in 1896 (600,000) piculs, mostly © 


from Chinkiang) the foreign trade did not develop 
until 1909, since when it has expanded enormously. 
In that year the production of Shantung was 
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Tien 6,400,100; in LULL tthe leet pear before the 
Var) the figures were feepertively 2,206,000 poole 
Phe TOU)005, aid jowk oeet vie Balle 


ew viel alors 


wil Ld) 


beanee takew aveew ane iri 
The annual movement of off te from B4).000 »° 
400,000 picule, ealued at about Tia 10 per pow, 
of whiten 200,000 pale ganually ane 


The Voweleiey we tet an ineteare of the 


etpere u 
alii tawel 
sipmenta @f wil we aghinet theme of eee. The 
esport in TD wae, kernel, pele G26, 917 5 tn efell, 
pels, 216,040; value The 1,012,081, cake, pele 3 48"D, 
Tls. 77,558; oil, pels. 561,512, Tis. 6,000,494. 


Cvsroms Reronr. 
GROUSE. See Gallina. 
GRUBE, WILHELM, *% worn as Petrograd 


in 1055 and died ear Berlin is 1906. Te was 
Professor of the Far Eastern Languages in Berlin 
He spent two years (1907.0) tm Pehivy, 
and published various works in German on Chinese 
Literature, Philosophy, etc.; a complete list is 
given in 7’‘oung Pao 1998, p. 594. 


GUARDIAN. The honorary titles Semuor 
(iuardian of the Heir-apparent gf KR 7 ai tee 
t‘ai pao, Junior ditto, REAR Toa teu shaw pus, 
are very high honours. 

Holders of the latter title were addressed a- 
Kung pao ‘palace guardian’ ; thus Sir Ropert Hag, 
who received the honour in 1902, was gm ¢ {. 


GUAVAS, Peidiuvm ratileyarunn FARR BR, oh 
shih kuo.’ This fruit is never seen in N. China; 
it is sometimes met with in Central China as a pot- 
plant; in the South, however, it is grown in regular 
plantations. 


B45 I 


University. 


GUILD. This name is given by foreigners to 
three Chinese institutions :—(i) the Kung-so 2 fif 
(public hall) or trade union, representing the 
‘craft’ or mistery’ of the West, (ii} the Hui-kuan 
@ fi, the club of fellow-provincials in an alien pro- 
vince ; (iii) the Hanse or ‘‘Guild Merchant,’ which 
is a very rare institution in China. 

i. ’ The trade guilds have been formed indepen- 
dently of the government, and hence historians have 
ignored them. It is difficult to procure any docu- 
ments relating to their origin. The Ningpo Bankers’ 
Guild claims that it was founded in the Han dynasty 
or even traces its origin to the Chou dynasty. 
Owing to dynastic disturbances and rebellions, many 
trade guilds can only trace their history back for a 
century or so. 

Membership.—All craftsmen of one kind in a 
city become members of the guild of their craft to 


- escape the ostracism which would otherwise be their. 


lot. Sometimes a certain trade in a city is entirely 
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GUILD 


in the hands of aliens: e.g., in Wenchow the crafts 
of needle-making, fish-hook making and gold-beating 
are entirely in the hands of aliens, and they are 
forbidden to teach Wenchow men. 

Administration.—The officers of a Guild generally 
consist of a manager and a Committee elected 
annually, each serving in rotation as manager. 
Each member serves in turn on the committee. 
There is also a salaried secretary, a literary man 
who communicates with the officials when necessary, 
and appears in court as the legal representative of 
the guild. He also collects subscriptions from the 
members for charities and public works. The Com- 
mittee convenes meetings to regulate prices, to fix 
standard weights and measures, to regulate sales 
by credit, rates of storage, insurance, packing, etc. 
Each Guild has its own rules and may alter them as 
often as exigency demands. 

Revenue.—The income of Guilds is acquired 
chiefly from taxes on the amount of the members’ 
sales, by entrance fees and by fines. The members’ 
books are examined periodically and those with 
false accounts are heavily fined, or are expelled. 

Jurisdiction.—Disputes .between members are 
settled by arbitration at a meeting of the Guild. 
The Guild also helps in the expenses of a law-suit 
of a member, if it be thought a worthy one. 
Rewards are given for the discovery of thieves or 
stolen property, and any member found concealing 
a robbery or receiving stolen goods is heavily 
fined, and if he refuses to pay the fine, is ex- 
pelled. All intercourse with an expelled member 
is forbidden, and any member having dealings 
with him is heavily fined. The Shanghai Tea 
Guild has or had a rule that no members should 
have dealings with a firm in litigation with a 
foreign firm until the case is adjudicated. For 
breaches of regulations, members are fined, the fines 
ranging from temple candles, a feast or a play, to 
considerable sums of money; or are punished by 
expulsion and boycott. Personal violence is some- 
times inflicted on rebellious members, occasionally 
resulting in death. The members are expected to 
render assistance at fires and the Guild often has a 
fire-engine of its own. It subscribes to the funeral 
expenses of its poorer members, sometimes present- 
ing the coffin. 

(fuild-hall_—The more important Guilds have 
a building where the members transact business and 
have feasts and theatricals. Usually there is a 
shrine to some patron deity to which the members 
do obeisanee at the amimal meeting. 

Journeymen occasionally form a temporary 
association to combine against their masters on 
account of some grievance, and sometimes strike for 
increase of wages. Apprentices serve from three 
to five years, and at the end of their term contribute 
a sum towards expenses, or pay for a play. Many 
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Guilds limit the number of apprentices, and regulate 
the hours of work. 


ii. The Hui-kwan is of older origin than the 
trade-guild, and probably existed as far back as 
the T‘ang dynasty. A Kiangsu club is referred to 
in the Ming dynasty. Membership is open to all, 
whether officials, business men or others, who come 
from the home province. A salaried manager and 
honorary committee are elected annually, and there 
is a salaried secretary. 

I’-venue.-—Members pay to the club a per- 
centage of their profits or earnings, and co-provincial 
officials subscribe fixed sums, the highest probably 
being Tls. 600 paid by a Viceroy to the Hupei Guild 
in Foochow. 

The Guild building, like that of the trade- 
guild, has a special -deity presiding over it. It 
serves as quarters for co-provincial officials passing 
though the city. The Guild has a special mortuary 
where coffins of members are stored before being 
sent back to the native province, and it provides a 
cemetery for the members. The various provincial 
Guilds in Peking assist poor scholars of their pro- 
vinces who come up for examinations. 

The Guild controls the trade between the home 
and the alien province, promotes the general in- 
terests of its members and protects them from the 
jealousy of native firms. Any dispute between its 
members is settled by the Guild, but where a 
member has a law-suit against a man not of his 
province, the Guild prosecutes on his behalf if the 
step is sanctioned by all the other members and 
helps to defray expenses. 

iii. The ‘Guild merchant’ or association of all 
the merchants of a locality to regulate trade is a 
rare institution in China. Morse names the only 
three well-marked instances, the Great Guild of 
Newchwang, the Swatow Guild, and the former 
Canton Co-hong, (q.v.). 

Morse: The Gilds of China; 
Guilds, N.C.B.R.A.S. Journal, vol. 
Gowan : Chinese Guilds, ibid., vol. xxi. 


GULLS. See Laridae. 


GUM BENJAMIN, % ti #, an hei hsiang, 
balsamic resin from Styrax benzoin, is imported 
from Borneo and Sumatra. Its oil is benzoin oil, 
used medicinally, as a perfume (incense) and in 
tanning. 

GUM MYRRH, jgZx%, an import, is the exuda- 
tion from Balsamodendron myrrha, News. It is 
used as a purifier. 

GUM OLIBANUM, 51 7%, from India and 
Africa, obtained from stems of several species of 
Boswellia; used medicinally powdered or as plaster, 
and as a perfume (frankincense). 


GUMPACH, JOHANNES VON, a German 
by birth, but naturalized in England. He was 


K.: Chinese 
xii; Mac- 
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employed as Profewer of Astronomy by (Sir) 
Rowerr Uanr for the Tingwen Cl bengeer, brat. polos el 
recalcitrant. A flippant account of him may be read 
in Dr Manrin's a ('yele of Cathay, p. 4, bt the 
other wide iy be read in the appendi« to a work 
by von CGemracn, The Murlingame Mrdeion ; 
political disclosure, @te., LWT72. In thie he i wern 
what bo called ‘a clear, suecinet and iapartial res cew 
of the Mission by an eye wilness of ita myeterions 
birth.’ Suecivet it is mot, extending to wore 600 
pages; and impartial it is not, being full of violent 
animosity and vitaiperation of Mart, Boniisxcaman, 
Martin, Wane and others, 
interesting volume. 
GUNNY, a coarse hind of clotn, made from 


the bark of a tree and used for covering bales, or 
for bays, ete. 


el 


But jt is a eurions ard 


See Prbres, tertile. 


GUNPOWDER. Opinion is much divided as 
to the invention of gunpowder by Chinese and the 
earliest use of firearms among them. It is stated 
that the ‘ fire-drug’ JX  huo yueh, whose name 
seems to indicate a foreign origin, was introduced 
from India‘in the fifth century a.p. But it was 
not used for fire-arms apparently until the middle 
of the twelfth century. According to SCHLEGEL the 
Mongols used cannon in 1232. 

Mayers : On the Introduction and use of Gun- 
powder, etc,, Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., 1870; Martin ; 
Lore of Cathay; Wiu1aMs: Middle. Kingdom, 
vol. ii, p. 89; Scunecet : On the Invention and use 
of Fire arms, etc., T‘oung Pao, 1902. 


 GUTZLAFF ISLAND, called by the Chinese 
AH Ta chth or AIR Ta ch‘i shan; an island at 
the mouth of the Yangtze, south of the Southern 
Channel, opposite Pootung Point and seventy miles 
from Shanghai. It has a lighthouse %83 feet above 
high-water level, and is an important telegraph. 
station, where six cables land. It is named after 


HAINAN 


(or7. sre, the Miesienary acl (hiteee ee mekery te 
thie Long hong geverniwent 


GUTZLAFF, KARL FRIEDRICH AUGUST, 
bord jt Pomeradia, GQeemiady, a 10), a eet of 
the Nethveewlande Mieetunary Meciets wae ermyk ct ta, 
atayvin in D7 


there lwurtied the Dukien dial Trem (Cyl peee im 


Latver he went ta Siam, anid while 
nie Mrnbe Mie Sewiely refriwed bite pret tireeiin ta 
ye te China, but be went tere thewrrtiidlees i & 
Chinese york Pineding it ieinyremeiivyie ts mee aoe 


entire, he enlwted at Ohineme interpreeer on 


omum@hipe In thie wag he travelled up and down 
the coast for ecte yoate, siting Trenteln ta IMSL, 
preparing tracte in Chinewe, noah iti @ tracelatenn « f 
the whole Bible, and prrinbiny it at lhe cowry ey pve 
At Dr. Morrison's death in 1834, he succeeded to 
his poxition under the 
the beginning Of the war in 1649 mae third Teter 


Stitieh Goverwemeyt, aad at 


preter during the negotiations leading te the Tresty 
of Nanking, and was for some time Superintendent 
of Chusan. He was then Chinese Secretary to the 
Hongkong Government from 1843 to his death in 
the colony in 1851. During these yeare he continued 
his zealous missionary efforts, sending out native 
agents at his own expense, and urging the Missionary 
Societies to send out more men specially for the 
interior. He was very greatly deceived by his 
native helpers but his zeal never failed, and he wae 
the originator of all the German Missions in South 
China. Giitziarr Island at the mouth of the Yang- 
tze 18 named after him. 

His publications include 61 in English, 2 in 
Japanese, 1 in Siamese, 7 in German, and 5 in 
Dutch. Among them are Journal of Three Voyages 
on the China Coast; China Opened; and Sketch of 
Chinese History (in German and English). Munich 
has a complete collection of his Chinese works. 


GYPSUM. See Minerals. 


H 


HAAS, JOSEPH, was born at Pilsen in 1847, 
and was drowned at Poo-too in 1896 while bathing. 
He came to China in the service of a German firm 
in 1867, but after studying Chinese he became 
Interpreter, Consul and Consul-General for Austria- 
Hungary in Shanghai. He was Librarian of the 
N.C.B.R.A.S., and wrote a few papers. 


HAI HO YJ, the name by which the Pai-ho 
is known at Tientsin, below the terminus of the 
Grand Canal. 
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HAI HO CONSERVANCY. See Conservancy 
Work. 


HAI-KUAN TAEL.. See Yael. 


HAINAN }# 7%, a large island close to Kuang- 
tung and making part of that province. It is 185 
miles in length,, (north-east and south-west), and 
120 in breadth, with an area of 13,900 sq. miles. 
The lowlands are very fertile, and the mountains 
of the centre and the south rising to 6,000 feet, 
contain a good deal of mineral wealth. Chinese 


HAKKAS 


inhabit the fringe of coast land; in the interior are | 


the Loi, (See Aborigsnes). 

The capital city of the island is Kiungchow, 
near the northern end, with its port Hoihow, open 
to foreign trade. 
the island being still very undeveloped. 


HAKKAS. A distinct and virile strain of the 
Chinese race, mostly found in the hilly regions of 
Kuangtung, Kuangsi, Kiangsi and Fukien. They 
speak a dialect different from those of these pro- 
vinces, and are also distinguished by cleanlier habits 
and by the unbound feet of the women. It is only 
possible to give a rough estimate of their numbers 
but there may be sone fifteen millions of them. 
Where they originated is an unsolved problem ; but 
it is supposed they emigrated from Hecz.an in the 
4th and. again in the 9th century. Some went to 
Chekiang and Fukien, others to Kiangsi. Many, 
who settled amid a civilisation not very different 
feom their own, would blend and be to-day indis- 
tinguishable from the Southern Chinese, Others, 
who settled among the wild tribes of Fukien, would 
preserve their Honan speech and customs, and these 
are the present Hakkas. In the Sung and Mongol 
dynasties many of these migrated to (Moichu) 
Kai yin  @ in Kuangtung, the families now there 
tracing their ancestry back some 20 generations. 

The Hakkas have emigrated in large numbers 
to the Dutch East Indies, Borneo, The Straits and 
Burma. There are said to be half a million in 
Formosa and there are many in Hainan. 

NOTES AND QUERIES ON CHINA AND JAPAN, Vol. 1; 
Cninese REcoRDER, vol. xXili. 


HALIMA, or Karima, 32 BR, a Tibetan priest 
with such a reputation that Yune Lo sent an em- 
bassy to bring him to court. On arrival he was 
asked to say masses for the emperor’s parents, and 
after the ceremonies there were various supernatural 
manifestations, auspicious clouds, heavenly dew, 
white elephants, etc., etc. Yune Lo thereupon gave 
to Haima the titles Prince of the Great Precious 
Law, Buppna of the Western Paradise, ete. His 
three chief disciples were made Ta Kuo Shih XBiep 
Grand State Preceptore and chief prelates of the 
whole Buddhist church. 


HALL OF CLASSICS, Pi yung kung Re HE 
belonging to the Kuo tz@ chien, was built by Cu‘TEN 
Luna near the Confucian Temple, in tho N.E. 
corner of Peking. It contains 3,000 stone tablets 
inscribed with texts from the classics. At stated 
times the Emperor used to go there to expound the 
classics. In the grounds are a stone and porcelain 
pai-lou and an ancient sun-dial. See Imperial 
Academy. 

Favier : Péking, Fisner: Guide to Peking. 


HAMI, % % HB Ho-mi t‘ing a town in Eastern 
Turkestan (Sinkiang) on the old south road (7'ien 
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There are no other towns to name, | 
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shan nan lu); also found on maps as Khanul. The 
population is 5,000 or 6,000. 
It has a fine Buddhist temple and a splendid 


mosque dating from 1420. 
HAMILTON, PORT. See Port Hamilton. 


HAMSTER. See Muridae (Cricetulus and 
Phodopus). 

HANBURY, THOMAS, Sir, was born in 
London, 1832 and died at his residence near Venti- 
miglia in March 1907. He was a merchant in 
Shanghai, was known as a philanthropist, and has 
left his name connected with a school which he 
founded there, The Hanbury School, chiefly for. 
Eurasiac children, now one of the schools controlled 
by the Municipal Council; and with a Sailors’ 
Home, The Hanbury Institute. . 

- HANCE, HENRY FLETCHER, was born in 
London on August 4, 1827. After receiving a very 
good education in London and Belgium he came at 
the age of 17 to the new colony of Hongkong, and 
in September 1844 entered the Civil Service. He 
devoted his spare time to collecting and describing 
the plants of the Island, and in 1849 he received 
from the University of Giessen the honorary degree 


’ of Doctor of Philosophy. In 1854 he was trans- 


ferred to the Superintendency of Trade in China, 
under the control of the Foreign Office. In the 
burning of the Factories of Canton he lost his books 
and botanical collections. The Superintendency 
was abolished on the establishment of the British 
Legation in China in 1859, and for a time he had 
to go back to his old post of Senior. Assistant in 
Canton, but in 1861 he was made Vice-Consul at 
Whampoa, twelve miles below Canton. There he 
lived for some twenty-five years, collecting and 
describing the local flora as he foufid leisure, as 
well as examining what was sent to him from other 
ports of China. He also made several botanical ex- 
cursions in Kuangtung and Hainan. He_ was 
Acting-Consul three times at Canton, and,in 1886 
was appointed Consul at Amoy, but he died a 
month after his arrival there, on June 22. His 
herbarium amounted to 22,437 epecimens and was 
left to the British Museum. Many plants have 
been named after him. 

A list of papers written by him on botanical 
subjects, to the number of 222, is given by Brert- 
SCHNEIDER. 

Parker: Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xxi, 
p. 309; Bretscunemer: History of European 
Botanical Discoveries in China. 

HAND BAY, a small bay in the Ta-lien wan. 
Like other bays there it received its name when the 
British forces were there in 1860. Captain Hann 
was in command of a vessel. 

Swrnnoz: Narrative of the 
Campaign. 


North China 
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HAN DYNASTY, Rat Called Western jG Man 
(from ita capital being at Ch'ang an) or Larher ji 
flan. It was founded by Lie Pane (y.¥.), a toan 
of peasant origin, in ne, 206, after wome yeara of 
fighting against the second Ch'in Emperor, ‘The 
dynasty lasted 251 years under 15 rulera, (See 


below), Almost every reign was troubled by in 
eursiona of, or e@Xeursions agamat the Himuny ou 
Wy 4X. The new Kinperor repealed the deerew of 


Cam Sum Heanc Tr as to the destruction of 
books, and was tho first Emperor to sacrifice to 
Conructvs. Win Ti was a great patron of 
literature and modified the barbarity of punish- 
ments. Wu ‘Tr made great conquests, extending 
the empire on the South, and annexing part of 
Korea and Tonkin. He was entirely given over to 
Taoist magic. Overland trade with India, Parthia 
and Mesopotamia was begun. Buddhism, according 
to some accounts, waa now first heard of in China. 
An envoy who travelled as far as to the Oxus, on 
his return introduced the grape and pomegranate. 
Incapable rulers brought about‘ rebellions which 


weakened the empire, and Wane MAanc usurped the | 


throne for some years, but he was finally defeated 
by princes of Han and the dynasty was re-established 
as the Later Han. 


HAN FEI TZU 


Lyn ‘Title Accemion Melgn ‘Tithe A ont od 
i "T- 

Nf Yuan Ti 46 He Gh'u 1 oan Ms 
AH VYving Koawny 4s 

oP 04 (Chien (Chee Bp) 

BR Ving Hing 44 

Rie Owing Ti 52 yehh Chien Shih 42 
wp io I ing a3 

mm Yang So ZA 

PAR Hang hia 2) 

ah th Yong Shih i, 

SoHE Yim Yen 12 

WH) Yui He 7 

We Ai Ti 6 Re Ohiet ring 6 
YUM Yuan Shou 2 

A 4). a) 

PH Ping Ti 1 Fee Yiian Shih J 
JRF Ju Ti Ying 6 RR Chu She 6 
o/c G 


E% Hsin Huang-ti, 
EI Wang Mang, 


Usurper 9% MM Shih Chien Kuo 9 
Ki Tien Féng 14 
eK Ti Huang 20 
HEMB=E Huni-yangWang 23 
%#¢ Ti Hsuan Pike Keng Shih 23 


HAN DYNASTY, LATER. There have been 


_ two dynasties with this title;-6ne, the second part 
_ of the great Han dynasty (see Han, Later) also called 


| dynasty of the period of the Five Dynasties (q.v.). 


Eastern Han; the other, the unimportant partial 


q 


HAN DYNASTY, MINOR # j& #. This 
name is often used for the Epoch of the Three 
Kingdoms, since the Chinese regard the kingdom 
of Shu, with its capital at Ch‘éng-tu, as the 
legitimate successor of the Han dynasty, though 
it lasted a shorter time than the ether two. 

The Shu ruler belonged to a branch of the Han 
Imperial house, (Liv). See Three Ningdome. 


_ Dyn. Title Accession Reign Title Adopteu 
ag 24% Chao Lieh Ti 221 RizxR Chang Wu 221 
4% Hou Chu 223 Hig «Chien Hsing 223 
xEBR Yen Hsi 233 

Kata Ching Yao 258 

RM Yen Hsing 263 


Dyn. Title Accession Reign Title Adopted 
B.G. B.C. 

mir Kao Ti or 

AML = Kao Tsu 206 

Mige Hui Ti 194 

aia Kao Hou 187 

@ f6 Lu Shih 

aH Wen Ti 179 #%5¢ Hou Yiian 163 

Mae Ching Ti 156 thoz Chung Yiian 176 
5c Hou Yiian 143 

Bir Wu Ti 140 Mt5¢ Chien Yiian 140 
ywex% Yuan Kuang 134 
>cH4 Yuan So 128 
7cfF Ytian Shou 182 
cH Yuan Ting 116 
xc} Yuan Féng 110 
AW Tai Ch‘u 104 
Kit Tien Han 100 
AM T‘ai Shih 96 
4E#1 Chéng Ho ~— 92 
#57¢ Hou Yuan 83 

RA ir Chao Ti 86 #25¢ Shih Yiian 86 
xt, Yuan Féng 80 
5xu™ Yuan P‘ing 74 | 

* fe Hsuan Ti- 73 7x44 Pén Shih 73 
thay Ti Chieh 69 
“im Yiian K‘ang 65 
grit Shén Chieh 61 
HB Wu Feng 57 
He Kan Lu 53 
wip Huang Lung 49 


HAN FEI TZU @¢3£ +, a noted philosopher 
who died about B.c. 233. He occupied an independ- 
ent position, being a disciple of Hsin Tza (q.v.), 
while his treatise on government showed the in- 
fluence of Lao Tzié’s doctrine of passivity (wu wet). 
He was an experf in criminal law. He was at one 
time in office under the prince of Han, to whom he 


_was kin, but afterwards entered the service of 


the Ch‘in ruler (later Sara Huanc Ti), and was 
at first much esteemed for his talents. He fell, 


HANGCHOW 


however, a victim to the jealousy of a rival official 
who represented that Hawn’s connection with the 
Chinese Emperor would be harmful to Ch‘in. 
was imprisoned, and poisoned himself in despair. 
Some fragments of his works remain. 


HANGCHOW § HM, the capital of Chékiang, 
is in lat. 30° 12’ N., and long. 120° 12’ E. 


Treaty), and is on the Ch‘ien-t‘ang river at its 
entrance to the sea, in a narrow unnavigable bay. 
Before the terrible destruction wrought by the 
T‘ai P‘ing rebels, who devastated the city and 
district, Hangchow was one of the most famous 
cities of China for its wealth and beautiful scenery, 
the West Lake being celebrated for its temple- 
crowned hills. 

Hangchow is not, for China, very ancient, 
having been founded in a.p. 606. It was the 
capital of the Southern Sing dynasty in the 12th 
century, and was described, under the name of 
Kinsay, by Marco Poto, who visited it in the 
13th century. Hangchow has for centuries been 
noted for its silk manufactures, many thousands of 
people being employed, but many have been thrown 
out of work by the fancy for foreign satins; there is 
now a foreign-style filature. Other manufactures 
for which the city is noted are fans (oiled-paper) 
scissors, and tin-foil. Of recent date are a cotton 
mill, and soap and match factories. 

The Grand Canal commences at Hangchow; 
the Shanghai-Hangchow railway, (105 miles), was 
opened in 1909, in which year the first Provincial 
Assembly also met. The population is 594,000. 


1915 1916 
Net Foreign Imports... 2,966,640 4,321,876 
Net Chinese 4 4,202,666 3,644,570 
Exports ... 12,822,168 13,161,301 
Total Hk.Tis. ... Pal 157, 747 


19,991,474 

HAN HAI, # if. a Chinese name for the 
Mongolian plateau. Han meaning dry and ha 
meaning sea, the idea has been held that the district 
was the bed of an ancient sea. Geology does not 
tupport this theory; ha: no doubt refers to the 
flatness of the land and han to the dryness of the 


cline: ‘the rainlees sen’ 18 more correct than 
‘ the dry sea.’ 

HANISTES, or marchands hanistes. See 
TTlunniatee, 

HAN JEN. See Hlan, Sons of 


HANKOW, in lat. 30° 35’ N., long. 1149.17’ 
F., is one of three cities at the junction of the Han 
nver and the Yarigtee, the others being Hanyang, 
across the Han, and Wuchang, on the opposite or 


south bank of the Yangtze. 


It was | 
opened to foreign trade in 1896 (by the Japanese | 


; 


4 


| 


oy 


~ 


4 
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This concentration of population in the very 
centre of China, and on the Yangtze at a point 
which can be reached by ocean-going steamers, 
renders the group of cities the most important com- 
mercially in China. Hankow was opened in 1862, 
the gross value of the trade then passing through 
the Customs amounting to less than Tls. 30 millions : 
the figure is now six times that amount. The open- 
ing of the railway to Peking in 1905 caused a great 
development of trade with the north. 

The commercial history of Hankow since the 
Boxer outbreak has been one of continuous ‘‘boom,”’ 
with occasional set-backs. In the decade ending 
the 19th century the average annual gross value of 
the trade was only Tls. 63 millions, whereas for the 
years 1907 to 1916 it was 138 millions, and in 1916 
174 millions. 

Hankow is a collecting and distributing centre 
for goods from many quarters. Here come by rail 
sesamum and goat-skins from Honan; beans, silk, 
cotton, hides, gypsum, etc., from the Hupei plains, 
and nutgalls, varnish, wood-oil and vegetable tallow 
from the Western mountain: regions, down the 
rivers Han (from Shensi) and Yangtze, and from 
Hunan, though part of this trade no longer comes 
to Hankow since the opening of the Hunan ports. 
Large quantities of raw material are also brought 
to Hankow for the factories there, which are 
rivalled in importance only by those of Shanghai. 
Besides the Arsenal (at Hanyang) and Mint (at 
Wuchang) and the railway and electric light works, 
there are the celebrated Hanyang Iron and Steel 
works, which draw their supplies from Tayeh 
(Hupei) and the Pingsiang Colliery (Kiangsi) ; two 
engineering works, chemical and brick-works, anti- 
mony refining works, kerosene oil tanks, 5 flour 
mills, 9 oil mills, 3 cotton works and 1 silk factory, 
3 paper mills, 2 soap factories, besides tobacco, 
wool, tea factories and 3 hydraulic press factories 
for pressing hides, ete. 


The population of the three cities is 1,321,000. 


1915 1916 
Net Foreign Imports 43,506,528 49,159,373 
Net Chinese ,, . 15,634,508  19)551,682 
Exports . 101,963,686 106,108,792 
Total Hk.Tls. ... 160,904,722 174,819,487 


Since the establishment of the post in Hankow 
the following have been the British Consuls or 
Consuls-General. 

1860, December 27, Writtam RayMoND GINGELL, 

Consul. 

1864, January 25, Watter Henry Mepnurst (later, 

Sir Water), Consul. 

1871, August 17, Patrick Josern Hucnes, Consul. 
1880, February 25, Cuatoner ALasasTeR (later, Sir 
CHatoner), Consul. 
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1806, April 22, Cxmievormen Tirostss Gannon, 
Consul, 

1095 June 15, Arexaspen Peart, Conmeul 

1694, December 1, Praia Latin Warean (eter, 
Sir Pttaram), Cornet, 

1890, October 12, the same, Conenl General. 

1901, Joly 1, Evins Dewews Howl Peasen (iow 
Sir Evenvtep), Conaul General. 

19U1, Januery 22, Haeey ESctian Purrorin, Cone! 
(reneral, 


HAN, LATER or EASTERN, %% or WM a 
(a.b. 25.214) was founded by Kuana We Tr, after 
the crushing of the usurper Wane Masa. The 
capital was moved to Lo Yang and the enipire was 
divided into thirteen provinees under governors 
responsible to the emperor, Successive rebellions 
were subdued, one being raised by a chieftainess 
North Annam. In consequence of a dream 
Mina Tr sent envoys to India to enquire about 
Buddhism. In his reign a dyke was made JO miles 
long, to prevent the overflow of the Yellow River. 


in 


Linc Tr @& if* had a struggle with the Eastern | 
Tartars (Tung-hu), gave great encouragement to | 


learning, and instituted the system of literary 
eXaminations for official posts. Towards the end 
of the period, arose the usurpers TuncG CHo fff Hi 
and Ts‘ao Ts‘ao, whose rebellions brought great 
disorder and the downfall of the dynasty. 


——— 


Greater intercourse took place with the West, | 
Roman traders arriving in Cochin-China, and a — 


Chinese embassy being sent to the Persian Gulf. 
An influx of Buddhist missionaries from Saiar- 
khand took place. 

The Han dynasty or dynasties lasted 426 years 
under 25 rulers, and was a period of much glory. 
It may be called the first national dynasty, and the 
term Men of Han % A or Sons of Han ¥ F- 
still used by Chinese as the nearest approach to a 
national designation, shows the estimation in which 
this dynasty has always been held. 

See Han Dynasty. 

Dyn. Title Accession Reign Title . 
wD: 
25 atpy Chien Wu 
thog Chung Yuan 


Adopted 
AeD: 


Stet Kuang Wu Ti 25 


| 


56 ; 


Biar Ming Ti 58 4.48 Yung P‘ing 58 
mia Chang Ti 76 gg Chien Ch‘u 76 
scm Yuan Ho 84 
eR Chang Ho 87 
Hl? Ho Ti 89 As Yung Yiian 89 
som@ Yuan Hsing 105 
ea Shang T 106 gem Yen Ping 106 
He An Ti 107 5% Yung Ch‘u = 107 
x Tai (or 
7% + ‘Yuian) Ch‘u 114 
am Yung Ning 120 
gts Chien Kuang 121 
gi Yen Kuang 122 
29 
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HANNAN 
Hy» ‘Title Nittewetion Melen Tlile Adcrpst eal 
AD. AD. 
Me Shan 1) 1 PRR Tune Chws Lib 
MR veie hs 1 
9 VYoue ie 1% 
Mz Han An 142 
ght Be ' biew Kang 144 
OP Ae Wane 1) Lah sh Sune hea 145 
We chil Ti LS AW Tee ONG lat 
Mite Wuas Th 197 PRAM hin he 147 
| io ee a) ly) 
WH Youn Chim 141 
AM’ Yung Heing 163 
KB Yong Shou 155 
4H Yen Ue 1) 
Jy. Toug Kang 167 
SF Ling Th 165 PRE Onion Midp 14,” 
WT Wai Wing 172 
X64] Koang Ha 174 
wR Chung Ming 14 
“> Shao Ti 169 AR Kuang He 149 
A Chao Ning 189 

Rae Ween Ti or 
mie 6 Min Ti 189 4M Yury Han 149 
He Chong Ping 189 
WI Ch‘u Ping 19) 
Gi— Hsing Pting 194 
MZ Chien An 1% 
EM Yen K‘ang 220) 


HAN LIN YUAN Sd FR, called by different 
foreign writers The Imperial Academy, The Nationa] 
Academy and The College of Literature. 

The term Han Lin, meaning Forest of pencils, 
was in use early in the eighth century for a society 
of scholars who acted as scribes to the Emperor ; 
but the Yuan or College was founded later in the 
century, and near the time when printing first came 
into use. Its work was to compile the dynastic 
histories, to draft decrees, etc., and the great works 
such as the K‘ang H-si Dictionary, the Yung Lo Ta 
Tien, as well as The Sacred Edict, were the work 
of its members. The higher members were ex officio 
Councillors to the Emperor. In their literary work 
they were scribes and editors rather than original 
writers or thinkers. 

Martin gives the Constitution of the Yuan as 
it existed under the Manchu dynasty, in 24 articles. 
The members were perhaps 500 in number, Mem- 
bership was the highest literary distinction attain- 
able, and was given to chin shih ##-—b graduates 
who could pass a further examination called tien shih 
RE Bt or Palace examination. 

Martin : The Lore of Cathay. 


HANNEN, NICHOLAS JOHN, was born in 
London, August 24, 1842, and died at Shanghai on 
April 26, 1900. He came to the Far East. in 1868 
and from 1891 was Chief Justice of the Supreme 


4) 


HANNISTES 


Court for China and’ Japan. Together with this 
office he was Consul-General for Shanghai from 1891 
to 1897. He was knighted in 1895. 


HANNISTES or Hanistes, the word used by | 


the French for what the English call Co-hong (q.v.). 


HAN SHIH 2 ff, cold food, a Chinese festival, 
held immediately before Ch‘ing Ming, the great 
Spring Festival which falls on April 4-5. For three 
days no fires are supposed to be kindled ; hence the 
name of the feast. Ch‘ing Ming was anciently the 
great day for the re-lighting of fires. 

The feast is said to have its origin in the death 
of Curen CuIH-T‘tr (g.v.), but this is only a late 
explanation, and De Groor connects the extinction 
and re-kindling of the fire with similar ancient 
practices in the West. 

De Groor: Les Fétes annuellement célébrées a 
Emout. 


HAN, SONS OF, #7. A term by which all 
Chinese, except those of Kuangtung, name them- 
selves. It derives from the Han dynasty (q.v.). 


HAN, STATE OF 3%, one of the Three Chin 
@ or three States into which Chin was divided in 
B.c. 451, or by imperial recognition in B.c. 403. 
It was one of the Siz Martial States leagued against 
Ch‘in, and furnished one of the Four Leaders who 
hindered for some time the final victory of Ch‘in. 
It destroyed the State of Chéng and moved its 
capital thither as being better fortified by nature : 
hence the ruler is sometimes called King of Chéng 
Chéng Wang. After many wars it was finally 
extinguished by Ch‘in in s.c. 230. 
Tsenmere : Histoire des Royaumes Han, Wei ct 
chao; Hirata: The Ancient History of China; 
Parker : dncient China Simplified. 


HAN TZU HSI | 37Ua. The dictionary 


uf Basie pe Gemona. See Lexcicography. 


HAN TZU HSI | PU jt+¢:752'%@ , Ktarrotn’s 
supplement to pe GuicNes’ edition of BasILeE DE 
(;emona’s dictionary. See Lexicography. 


HAN WEN KUNG. See Han Yu. 


HAN YU &@ born in Honan in a.p. 768, was 
one of the greatest men of the T‘ang dynasty, being 
great as a statesman, philosopher and poet. He 
made the celebrated protest to the Emperor Hsien 
T'suno on his sending to Shensi for a miracle-work- 
ing bone of Buppua, and having it conveyed to 
court in state. Han Yu was banished for this to 
fill a post in the wilds of Ch‘ao Chow in modern 
Kuangtung, and would have been executed, had not 
powerful friends at court interceded for him. He 
worked well at civilizing the semi-barbarous people 
of his district, and was eventually restored to 
favour. There is a story that he was afterwards 
converted to Buddhism by a monk named Tar Tien. 


rp 
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His poems and essays are regarded as perfect 
models, both in style and originality. As a philoso- 
pher he is chiefly known by his theory of human 
nature. 

He held that men are not all born alike, some 
being innately good, some innately evil, and others, 
compounded of the two. He thought he had thus 
reconciled the teachings of Mencius ‘and Hswun 
Tza, and for a time his doctrine was accepted, 
though afterwards Menctus’ position was re-afirmed 
by the Sung philosophers. 

He died in 824, and was canonized as%&. He 
is generally known as Han WEN Kuna. His tablet 
was placed in the Confucian temple in 1084. 


HAO, $. The capital of the early Chou 
dynasty, situated near the present Hsi-an fu. The 
capital was later removed to Lo-i 7% & in Honan. 


HAO CH‘IU CHUAN. See Fortunate Union. 


HAPPER, ANDREW PATTON, born in 
Pennsylvania in 1818, died in Ohio in 1894, -He 
was a medical missionary of the American Presby- 
terian Mission, North, who reached China in 1844. 
He wrote on the ‘term question’ under the pen-name 
of Inquirer. See Canton Christian College. 


HAPPY VALLEY, THE, xeijii Auang ni pu, 
yellow mud creek. A valley in Hongkong some 
50 acres in extent, used as a race-course. On the 
hillside are the various cemeteries of the Colony. 


HARBIN wea Lat. N. 45°°.45'; Long. E. 
126°/.38‘, is in the Ashiho district of Kirin province, 
Manchuria, on the river Sungari. It derives its 
existence from the fact that it was made, in 1898, 
the junction for the Port Arthur and Vladivostock 
lines of the Chinese Eastern Railway. Before that 
date it was a tiny village. There were 12,000 
foreign inhabitants in 1901 and 35,000 in 1903, when 
the railway was thrown open to regular traffic. 
The town developed enormously during the Russo- 
Japanese War, when it was the supply base for the 
Russian armies. There are three divisions of the 
foreign town—Old and New Harbin, and the 
Pristan; and there is also the Chinese quarter of 
Fukiatien, which the plague ravaged so terribly 
in 1911. 

The industries of Harbin are growing in im- 
portance. There are 19 flour mills in the district 
(10 in Harbin itself), producing nearly 140,000 tons 
yearly, and 20 large bean-mills, turning out 224,000 
tons of beancake. ‘The Chinese population js 28,600. 

1915 1916 
Net Foreign Imports 
Net Chinese _,, 
Exports 


1,279,769 1,420,605 
3,648,629 2,739,912 


Total Hk.TIs. 4,928,398 4,160,517 
HARDOON REPRINT. See Buddhist Canon. 
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HARES. See Leporida. 


HART, ROBERT; born in Ireland, 1655, he 
died at Groat Marlow in Bucka, in 19L1. He went 
to China in 1854 ans atudent interpreter in the 
Superintendency of ‘Trade at Hongkong, then entered 
the Consular Servico. In 1859, during the Anglo 
French occupation of Canton he was made Inspector 
of Customs in that city. ‘The Shanghai native city 


being in the possession of rebels, the Custom House | 
was opened in the foreign settlement with a Joint. | 


Inspectorate of Great Britain, United States and 
France. In 1861 the Collectorate of Foreign 
Customs at the Treaty Ports was granted regular 
powers by the Central Government, and the manage- 
ment was placed in the hands of Mr. Lay (q.v.) who 
at that time was in charge of the Shanghai Collect- 
orate. Lay resigned in 1865 and Harr was ap- 
pointed in his place, He then re-formed and re-or- 
ganized until the Maritime Customs became the one 
dependable and substantial source of revenue for 
the Imperial Government it has ever since been. 


In the Boxer outbreak he was treated with 
shameful ingratitude, his home destroyed, his per- 
sonal belongings lost; yet he persisted in loyalty 
to the Manchus; but in 1906 they inconsiderately 
and rudely, without consulting him, tried to divide 
his authority by appointing high Chinese officials to 
control Customs under the title Shui wu chii. Hart 
resigned next year ; the resignation was not accepted 
but he received a year’s leave of absence, which 
was renewed each year till he ‘died. 

His activities were not limited to the Customs 
Service: he was keenly anxious to help China on 
the intellectual side as well as the material. This 
was seen in his establishment of the T‘ung Wén 

Kuan (g.v.), in the special publications of the 
' Customs and in the encouragement given to authors 
of various works on Chinese subjects. He also 
counted for a good deal in the negotiations between 
-the Tsung-li Yamén and foreign powers. It was 
partly he who inspired the BuRLINGAME Mission ; 
he arranged terms after the Franco-Chinese war of 
1884, and had something to do with every important 


matter in foreign and Chinese intercourse during _ 


forty years. He was actually named as British 
Minister in May 1885, but returned to his post as 
Inspector-General of Customs or I.-G., since he was 
indispensable there. 

His life on ‘its political and administrative side 
can never be written, since all the records of earlier 
negotiations, diplomacy and organization were des- 
troyed in the Boxer troubles. 

His honours included a baronetcy (1893), and 
thirteen grand crosses from European Sovereigns, 
besides Chinese honours, including the enhobling of 
three generations of his ancestors. His statue has 
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HAWS 


been put up on the Bund im Ahangher Ree 
Miristime Cuatomea, 
Conmrem : L/wtore dean Relatrone de la Chone, 
eben, vol, 1, p. 165, 
HA-TA-MEN. The Mancha name of one of 
, the paten of Peking, called in Chineme Ch'ang *én 
mén Ie Py. 


HAUGE’S SYNOD MISSION. 
Headquarters -—St. Paul, Minn. U.S.A. 
Entered Chana, 1391. 

Works in Honan and Hupei. 

(Named from Haws Niviwen Haver, (177)-1¢24), 
a celebrated evangelist in Sweden). 

The first three missionaries settled in Hankow 
to get the language, and after two yeare opened 
work in Fanch‘'éng % 9R in Hupei, but were much 
hindered by official opposition. This is the mis- 
sion’s chief centre, and has 4 hospital and boys’ 
and girls’ high schools. 

In 1897, T‘ai-p‘ing tien 47M] was opened, 
work was begun at Hsin-yeh gygg Honan, in 1903, 
and within late years Ki kung shan GU and 
Téng chow $f #, have been opened. The Mission 
also maintains onr professor at the Union Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at She-kow near Hankow. 

In 1916, the Mission reported 22 foreign workers. 


HAVRET, HENRI, Jesuit missionary, born in 
France in 1848, died at Sicawei in 1901. He had 
entered the Society in 1872, and came to the Kiang- 
nan Mission in 1874. Resident at Wuha he barely 
escaped in the riots of 1891, his papers and those 
of P. Prisrer (g.v.) being lost. Being then ap- 
pointed rector at Zikawei he began that valuable 
series the Variétés Sinologiques, in which appeared 
his important work La Stéle chrétienne de Si-ngan- 
fou. A list of his works may be found in the 
T'‘oung Pao, 1901, p. 387. 


HAWKS. See Acctptéres. 


HAWS, Crategus pinnatifida Rim suan cha or 
\l) HE shan cha, and it has various other Chinese 
names. 

In North China these are carefully cultivated 
in orchards of grafted trees, and there is quite an 
extensive trade in the fruit. The haws are of 4 
bright red colour, of an agreeably sour taste and 
fairly hard; the best are as big as a good-sized 
crab-apple. 

The fruit is much used by the Chinese in making 
presetves and sweetmeats. Foreign residents often 
make an excellent jelly from it. One variety is 
sliced, dried and kept for winter use; it is either 
made into a drink which is considered very whole- 
some, or stewed with sugar. 

The best haws are grown in Shantung, especially 
near T‘ai-an fu. 


HAYTON I 


Seedhings are abundant, bearing a smaller’ and 
suur fruit, which is an excellent substitute for cran- 
berries. 

The stock used for grafting the larger-fruited 
varieties on is the wild C. pinnatifida. This 
generally has large thorns, while the ‘cultivated 
trees are without them. 

Meyer: Agricultural Hzplorations, ete. 


HAYTON I, also written HerHum, a king of 
Little Armenia, living at Sis in Cilicia, who paid 
a visit to Mancv Khan at Karakorum. He seems 
to have started at the beginning of 1254, and he 
reached home again at the end of July, 1255. Some 
account of his travels has come down to us. 

Yue : Cathay and the Way Thither. 


HEAD-FLATTENING. This practice existed 
in the earliest times. It was common among the 
Ttinguses. The settlers that reached China about 
B.c. 2282 flattened the skulls of infants so as to 
produce a tapering shape above and a broad one 
below. The custom was noted in Kashgar by the 
Buddhist pilgrim Hsian Tsane in the T‘ang period. 
In the Sung period the practice was in force in 
Korea, Manchuria and Kashgar, the children’s heads 
being flattened by stones. Under the Manchu 
dynasty it was a common practice among Manchus 
to lay infants first on one side and then on the 
other.to ensure a long narrow head. During the 
T‘ai P‘ing rebellion the distinguishing test of 
Manclius was the shape of the head. 

Martin : Les Déformations Craniennes en Chine, 
(Revue d’Ethnographie II); Cutna Review : vols. 
xiii, p. 44, xiv, pp. 171, 220; Curnese Recorper : 
vol. iii, p. 163; Lacourerie : Babylonian & Oriental 
Review, vol. vi, pp. 192, 264; Maccowan : Ethnology 
of Kastern Asia, Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. i, 
1858, p. 105. 


HEAVEN-AND-EARTH SOCIETY. 
Triad Society. 

HEDGEHOG yj ay ¢t‘z% wei. Four species are 
known in N. China. Like most Jnsectivora they 
are found where there is moisture and vegetation. 
One species however has become adapted to the 
desert conditions of the arid Ordos. The species 
with their distribution are WMrinaceus europaeus 
amurensis, Manchuria; V7. dealbatus, Chihli, Shan- 
tung; F#. miodon, Ordos Desert, N. Shensi; F. 
huyhi, S. Shensi. 


HEI LUNG CHIANG gyi also called Wu 
Lung Chiang, the Chinese name of the Amur. Hei 
and Wu both meaning black, the names are generally 
translated Black Dragon River. Wu lung is how- 
ever Chinese for the Seal (Phoca), and as seals, 
especially P. nummularis,.mount very high up the 
river and are much hunted by the Gilyaks, it has 
been suggested by Scuuecet that Seal River is the 
correct name. 


See 
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The Amur is formed by the union of the Shilka 
and the Argun, and is navigable during half the 
year for 1,500 miles for boats drawing four feet of 
water. Its total length is 2,500 miles. 

The Mongol name of the river is Kara mouren, 
‘ black river.’ 

RAVENSTEIN: The 
Litre : The Far East. 


HELEN, THE EMPRESS, one of the con- 
cubines of the Emperor T‘1ten Cu‘r at the close of. 
the Ming dynasty. The legitimate empress being 
dead, she received the title of Empress Dowager. 
She became a Christian, and received baptism at 
the hands of P. Korrier: She followed the for- 
tunes of the fugitive Yune Li, the: last of the 
Mings, the nephew of T‘ren Cu‘t, and she is noted 
for having written a letter'to the Pope. This letter, 
with one from her chief eunuch P‘aNG ACHILLE, was 
taken to Rome by P. Micuaet Boym; but there 
was great delay in the matter, and the answer did 
not come before the death of the empress. In her 
letter she states that 1t was through her influence 
that the Empress Mary, the mother of the emperor ; 
the Empress ANNE, his legitimate wife; and the 
Empress ANNr’s son CONSTANTINE, had received 
baptism. The letter is preserved in the archives of 
the Vatican, and has been translated by Du Hanne, 
by Parker, and recently into French in Le Bulletin 
Catholique. 

She is said to have died at Yunnanfu during 
the flight of the court, but another account says 
she died at Tien chow, and was buried in Nan-ning 
in Kuangsi. 

Le Buiierrn CatHorigve pe Pekin, 1915, 
p. 430; Backnousr and Buanp: Annals and 
Memoirs of the Court of Peking; Parker: Con- 
temporary Review, Jan, 1912. 


HEMIPODII, an Order which consists of the 
Hemipodes or Three-toed Quails. The following 
are found in China. 

Turnix dussumieri, the Little Button-Quail,. in 
Formosa. 7’. blanfordi Buiyrn, D. & QO., all 
through China. 1%. taigoor Sykes in Formosa and 
S. China. 

D. & O. Les Oiseaux, ete., Tetraonidés (part). 


HEMP. See Fibres, textile. 


HENGSHAN # jl) is & mountain in Central 
Hunan which is traditionally identified with the 
‘Southern Peak’’ or ‘‘Nanyo.’’ The name Héng- 
shan is given to the county in which the mountain 
stands and to the county town (situated on the 
bank of the Siang, 27°. 11‘ N. lat. ; 112°. 44° E. lat.). 
Locally, the name ‘‘ Héngshan’’ is so identified 
with the county and ‘‘Nanyo”’ with the mountain 
that even on directing stones one reads ‘‘Right : 
Nanyo; Left: Héngshan.”’ | 


Russians on the Amur; 
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Hongshan is named in beth parts of the Yu 
Tribute of the Shu (Leace, p. 112, 150), 
Pouka (apart from references to the Mimuter ot 
the court of Yao and Saws who was so named) are 


The our 


mentioned in the Shun Canon (Lear, 55) and the 
Chou Officers (Lean, 531). 
statement in the text identifying Héngxhan with 
the Southern Peak, there is no reason for question 


Although there is ne 


ing the correctness of the tradition. But there are 
good reasons for not identifying the present Heng 
shan with the mountain referred to in the (Classic. 
When the Yu 7'ribute was written (probably not 
earlior than the seventh century B.c.) nothing south 
of the Yangtve was known. 
mountain in that work are best explained, if it were 
situated above the entrance to the Tungting lake ; 
there is nothing to indicate on which side of the 
Yangtze it was. 

The earliest dated reference to the mountain 
occurs in Ssd Ma Cu‘ren, in his chapter on CH‘IN 
Sum Hvanoa Tr (Caavannes, II, p. 154). In s.c. 
219, Sum Huane Tr toured to the Héngshan which 
is apparently identified with a ‘‘Mt. Siang’ which 
in its turn jis connected with the two daughters of 
Yao who became the wives of Suun. Legend con 
nects their graves with an island just inside the 
Tungting lake—which would fit in quite well with 
the statements of the Ssfi-ma text (as indeed would 
any other place which could be got at when sailing 
from the Huai on to the Yangtze !) 

At the break up of Suma Hvuane T's empire, 
the title of King of Héngshan was given to Wu Jur 
in B.c. 206. Four years later, Héngshan was incorp- 
orated with Huainan, and Wu Jur was given the 
title of King of Changsha. There can be no doubt 
that the latter kingdom must be put farther south 
than the former, t.e., the Héngshan of s.c. 200 lay 
north; and not as now, south of Changsha. The 
Héngshan title was revived from 164-122 and given 
to a scion of the royal family. But Ssia-ma gives 
no indication in his Table (CHAVANNES, ili, p. 93) 
as Lo the position of that Héngshan. 

By the first century sB.c., the Chinese power 
had extended to Canton and beyond. Some time 
between -8.c. 200 and 100, the frontiers of empire 
had caused the ‘‘Southern Peak’’ to be moved to 
the South of Changsha. After that, there would 
be no opportunity for moving it from the position 
it must have gained by that time and which it 
occupies to-day. _ . 

Aneroid readings made by visitors to the top 
indicate’ a height of between 4,000 and 4,500 ft. for 
the highest peak. The range is some 20 miles long 
from north to south and runs parallel to the Siang 
at a distance of about 10 miles to the west. 

At the southern extremity of the range is the 
Peak named Kon-lou on which the Yii Tablet stands. 
Lecce has shown in his. Prolegomena that the 
monument is a comparatively modern fraud. 


The references to the 


HENRY 


A few miles from the Great Temple is a large 


The fownd- 
ation daten from the (Ch'en dynaaty ; and hytory 


Hhonaclery nated the Nan t'a: Shih. 


rash that the fient Kuddhinte to go to Japan retarted 


from this monastery. Japan har presented the 
Inehastery library with a complete met of the Bud. 
dhist (lateme in Commemoration of the event. 

month «af 


A few yearn before Ue end of the 


The eighth month in the speqw) 
poulyrimage. 
Mancha role, the number of pilgrims who worship. 
ped at the large temple at the foot of the mountain 
was probably little ahort of a million each enghth 
month. The numbers have greatly fallen off since 
the ewtablishment of the Republic. The Great 
Temple now standing took the place of a atill larger 
one that was burnt down some two hundred years 
ago. The present building is about 90 ft. high. 
The chief idol is called SuksG T1, Moly Emperor. 

There are a considerable number of temples 
on the mountain side; most of them are Buddhist. 
None of the Taoist temples are large. 

Waknen: Three Sites in Hunan, etc., N.C.B. 
R.A.8. Journal, vol. xliii. (G.G.W.] 


HENLE, RICHARD, a priest of the German 
Steyl Mission,‘ born in 1863 in Germany. He came 
to China in 1889, and was murdered together with 
Pere Nres in Shantung in 1897. These murders 
led to the German occupation of Kiaochow. See 
T'singtau. 

HENNESSY, JOHN POPE, Sir, Governor of 
Hongkong from April 22, 1877 to March 7, 1882. 
There seems to have been incessant turmoil through- 
out his period of administration, due to complete 
incompatibility between the Governor and the 
governed, ‘There was perpetual strife in the Legis- 
lative Chamber, and at one time there was a threat 
to bring the question of his rule or misrule before 
Parliament. He was knighted in 1880. 

HENRY, AUGUSTINE, a doctor of medicine 
and a very successful botanist, (not to be confused 
with Bengamin C. Henry, also a botanist and also 
called Doctor). He arrived in Shanghai in 1881 in 
the Customs Service. He was medical officer at. 
Ichang from 1882 to 1889, and not only himself 
studied the almost unknown flora of the district but 
also employed Chinese collectors. He further used 
his leave in making journeys of exploration, with 
the result that his Hupei and Ssach‘uan plants in- 
cluded about five hundred new species and twenty- 
five new genera. He continued his researches in 
Hainan for a short time, then in Formosa and later 
in S. Yunnan. By 1896 he had increased his collect- 
ion to 5,000 species. 

He has written Chinese Namez of Plants 
(Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xii); Notes on the 
Economic Botany of China; Chinese Jute and 
Hemp (Customs Publications, No. 16, 1891); and 
other papers in the Kew Bulletin and elsewhere. 
See Botany. 
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HENRY 


Buerscunewer : European Botanical Discover- 
res in China. 
HENRY, BENJAMIN C., a missionary of 


the Amwri¢an Presbyterian Mission (North) who | 


arrived in China in 1873. 
thusiastic botanist and has made valuable collections 
of plants during his travels in the interior. He 
is the author of an interesting book of South China 
travels, Zing Nam, London, 1886. 

He is not to be confused with Dr. AUGUSTINE 
Hexry, also a well-known botanist. 

BreTSCHNEIDER + Muropean Botanical Discover- 
wean Chyna, 


HERMIT KINGDOM, THE. A term used 


for Korea on account of its isolation up to 1882. 


HERO R A veal or perfect man, the second 
grade of attainment in Taoism, higher than Immorial 
heien and below Saint 48 shéng. With these the 
body, though not changed to pure spirit, is so subtle 


and free from the laws of matter that they can fly | 


at will from world to world. 
Wircer : Tavisme; Dore: Recherches sur les 
Superatitions en Chine, tome ix, p. 487. 


HERODIONES, an Order which includes the 
Ihises, Spoonbills, Storks and Herons. The Sub- 
order containitg Herons, Bitterns, etc., will be 
found under Ardeae; the other species found in 
China are as follows. 

SUB-ORDER  Ctcontae 
Ciconidae. Leptoptilus javanicus, 
Adjutant, in Hainan and Kiangsi. 


(Storks). | Family 
the smaller 
Ciconia boy- 


He has been an en- | 
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Collége de France in 1874. -A list of his numerous 
writings and translations is given in. the Z'‘oung 
Pao, 1892. 


HETHUM. See Hayton I. 
HEUDE, PIERRE, a French Jesuit priest, 


' born June 25, 1836. He arrived in China in 


January, 1868. He was a zealous naturalist, and 
was stationed at Zi-ka-wei near Shanghai, but made 
at least five journeys of exploration in mid-China. 
He formed a valuable Museum of Natural History 
at Zi-ka-wei and has written many valuable zoolog- 
ical papers, most of which appeared in the import- 
ant series created by him and entitled Mémoires 
concernant l’histoire naturelle de Vempire chinots, 
(Zi-ka-wei). His most important work is Conchy- 
liologie fluviatile de la province de Nanking (Paris). 
He died at Zi-ka-wei, January 3, 1902. 
BreTSCHNEIDER : History of Luropean Botanical 
Discoveries, p. 870; T‘oune Pao, 1902, p. 38. 


HIDES, cow and buffalo, form a very consider- 
able item in the export trade of China, and are 


' exported from every port, nearly 17,000,000 Taels 


worth having gone abroad in 1915. The export 
trade began in the late seventies, especially from 
Hankow. In 1877 there was a strong demand for 
the Yangtze Valley hides for military accoutrements 


| for the troops engaged in the Russo-Turkish War. 


. The trade received a severe set-back owing to the 


ciana, the Eastern White Stork, found in N. China | 


and Mongolia. C. nigra, the Black Stork, in N. 
China, Mongolia, Ssa‘chuan and Kiangsi. 
tantalus leucocephalus, the Painted Stork, on the 
coast, from Kuangtung to Chihli. 

SUB-ORDER 9Plataleae (Spoonbills). Family 
Plataleidae. Platalea leucorodia, the Spoonbill, 
Formosa, Mongolia, Kuangtung, Chihli, Fukien, 
etc., but not common. P. minor, the Lesser 
Spoonbill, Kuangtung to Kiangsu. 

FAMILY IJbididae (Ibises). Ibis melanoce- 
phala, the White Ibis, in 8. China, and in small 
numbers in the north. J. nippon, the Japanese 
crested Ibis, Chékiang, central and N. China. 
Plegadis falcinellue, the Glossy Ibis, on the S.E. 
coast. 

Davip er Ovstater: Les Oiseaux de la Chine, 
(Ciconiidés, Plataleidés, Tantalidés). 


HERONS. See Ardea. 
HERRADA. Sce De Rada. 


HERVEY SAINT-DENYS, MARIE JEAN 
Leon D’, Marquis, was born in Paris in 1823 and 
died there in 1892. He studied Chinese under 
Stantsuas JtLIEN and became Professor 


in the | 


Pseudo- | 


0G eee 


hides being imperfectly cured, larvae having emerged 
from them on the voyage to Europe on one occasion, 
causing severe damage to the woodwork of vessels 
carrying these goods. Cattle have since 1880 been 
specially reared for the hide trade in the Great 
Plain of China, and, curing having been put on a 
satisfactory basis, the trade has developed to its 
present great proportions. The expert in 1916 
amounted to Tls. 17,581,462. 


HIGH CARTS jt tao chi, a name given 
to the Uightrs, who, living north of the desert, 
were accustomed to vehicles instead of always 
riding. See Uighiirs. 


HILDESHEIM MISSION FOR THE BLIND, 
a German Ladies’ Society, which grew out of the 
Berlin Foundling Mission (qg.v.) in Hongkong. 
Work began in 1890, after it was found impossible 
to educate the blind girls with those who could see. 
In 1899, beriberi broke out among the girls, and all 
were moved to Macao. In 1902, the Hongkong 
Government granted the Mission a site in Kowloon 
on which a Home was built, to which the children 
were removed from Macao in the same year. Two 
branches of the work have been formed, one in 
connection with the Berlin Mission, at Shiu-chow fu, 
and one at thd Basel Mission station of Ka-yin chow, 
near Swatow. 

In 1916, seven lady workers are reported. 
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HILL, DAVID, Wesleyan Missionary Society's 
Inissionary to China, was bern at York, December 
18, 1840, He reached China on Mareh 26, LA65 and 
wis stationed at Tlankow, removing to Wuehang 
in 1867. Having travelled and preached in the 
district of Wuaueh, he went to lve in that town, 
on the river, seme 120 miles below Hankow, In 
1878 he went to Shans and spent two years om 
famine relief work. For this work he adopted 
Chinese dress and continued to wear it to the end 
of his life. 
where he apent the rest of his days, going to 
England on furlough twice in the 41 years of his 
missionary work. Ilis chief joy 
preaching, but he was keenly active in promoting 
Various institutions for the temporal and = eternal 
welfare of the people. [lis life was a life of most 
beautiful devotion and self-denial. He died on 
April 18, 1896, and was buried in Hankow cemetery. 
See Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

Banser : David [Hill, Miasionary and Saint, 
Herren: Life of David Hill; Consasy : Darid 
Hill, the Apostolic Chinese Missionary. 


He returned to Hankow and Wuchang, 


was itinerant 


HILLIER, a family of which three members 
have done important work in China. 

Cuarces BatTren HILLIER came in some position 
on a merchant ship, joined a business firm which 
failed in 1842, and was, the same year, made clerk 
in the Hongkong Police Court. He worked hard 
at Chinese and obtained steady promotion till he 
was Chief Magistrate of the Colony and Member 
of the Legislative Council. In 1846 he married the 
daughter of the missionary Dr. W. H. Mepuursr, 
Chinese and foreigners had unlimited confidence in 
his integrity, and it was regarded as a great loss to 
Hongkong when he was appointed in 1856 as 
H.B.M. Consul in Siam. He died the same year. 
(Norton-KysHe: History of the Laws , of 
Hongkong). 

Watter Carne, his son, was born at Hongkong 
in 1849. He became a student-interpreter in China 
in 1867, and after being Assistant Chinese Secretary, 
then Chinese Secretary, in Peking, then Consul- 
General in Korea, he was Professor of Chinese in 
King’s College, London, from 1904 to 1908. He 
then became Adviser to the Chinese Government 
till 1910. He was made K.C.M.G. in 1897 and C.B. 
in 1903. He now lives in London. His published 
works are The Chinese Language and how to learn 
it, (1907); An English-Chinese Dictionary, (1910). 

Epwarp Guy Hitirmr was born in 1857, the 
younger brother of Sir W, C. Hrtrer. He entered 
the service of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation in 1883, and has been Agent of the 
Bank in Peking since 1891. He has engaged in 
the negotiation of various loans to the Chinese 
Government from 1895 to the present. Since 1896 
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HIRTH 


lle #ae made ( MG in 
Stew Heng heny onal phany hong Lianadk 


HIMLY, KARL GEORGE FRIEDRICH 


Julie, lLernm at Hanover if lh, aD | at VA i entvae Aen 


hve die been testally belied 
he! 


my 1d Hie was Ioterpren? in the Geriman Con 
colur Serviee im Chit, retiting im LEY. A lint of 
lie weit, whieh are mearly all in (herman, ia 


given in the Twang L’am, 1908, p. 624, 
HIMMALEH, an American brig went by the 


owners, Orirtawr & Co, to Bornes om 19597, with 
beth imeeonary and commercial aime. G. T. Lay, 
then agent for the Lrtueh atid Ponein ible 


Society, Went 46 a passenger, with the Rev. Kuow ps 
STEVESS Of the Soard The 
instructions to the captain (Fraser) said, ‘'While 
you are proposing the opening of commercial inter 
course, let it be seen that you concur in their [Lay's 
and STEVENS’) wish to gain a footing for medical 
and Christian residents.’’ The captain was also 
warned to avoid Spanish and Dutch settlements, or, 
if obliged to visit them, to say nothing of bis: com. 
mercial purposes. Stevens died at Singapore on 
the way down, and his place was taken by the Rev. 
J. T. Diekrnson of the same Mission. The under. 
taking was not very successful. Lay wrote an 
account of the voyage; it forms the second volume 
of the work named below. See Morrison, Ship. 
Lhe Claims of Japan and Malaysia upon Christen. 
dom, exhibited in Notes of Voyages, etc; New 
York, 1837. 


HIiNAYANA, 4 38 ksiao ch‘éng, literally 
‘small conveyance’ i.e., the simplest vehicle of 
salvation. The primitive form of the Buddhist 
doctrine, its characteristics being the presence of 
much moral asceticism and the absence of quietism 
and speculative mysticism. An advanced phase of 
dogma succeeded it, Mahayana (q.v.) with a less 
important connecting link, Madhyimayana. The 


Aimetroan Moieeion, 


“original meaning of the three terms expressed the 


comparative powers of saving, 1.e., conveyance tu 
Nirvana, in the three orders of Sainthood. 

The name Hinayana is not accepted by. canonical 
Buddhists. A more correct term is Theravada or 
‘School of the Elders.’ 


HIRTH, FRIEDRICH, was born in Germany 
in 1845, and studied at Gotha, Leipzig, Berlin and 
elsewhere. From 1870 to 1897 he was in the Chinese 
Customs Service, being in the Statistical Depart- 
ment in Shanghai from 1878 to 1888. He was Pre- 
sident of the North China Branch Royal Asiatic 
Society for the years 1886-87. On the founding of 
the Chair of Chinese at Columbia University in 
1902 he became the first Professor, and has held 
the position ever since. He is a corresponding 
Member of quite a number of foreign learned 
Societies, and has written several very valuable 
books. His works are as follows :—TJezt-book of 


HISTORIES 


Documentary Chinese, Shanghai, 1885-1888 ; China 
and the Roman Orient, 1885; Notes on the Chinese 
Documentary Style, 1888; Ancient Porcelain, 1888 ; 
Chinesische Studien,.1890; Ueber fremde Linflisse 
in der Chinesischen Kunst, 1896; Scraps from a 
Collector's Notebook, 1905; Chinese Metallic Mir- 
rors, 1907; T’he Ancient History of China, 1908; 
and, (in collaboration with Rocknm) Chau Ju kua, 
St. Petersburg, 1911; with various other monographs 
and contributions to periodicals. 

HIRUNDINIDAE, o Family which comprises 
the Swallows and Martins. Hirundo gutturalis, the 
Eastern House or Chimney Swallow, is the common 
swallow of China, Mongolia and eastern Siberia; 
it is abundant in Formosa and is probably resident 
in the south of the island. HA. erythrogastra, the 
American Swallow and H.. tytleri occur on 
migration in E, China. ZH. nipalensis is very 
common all over China and Mongolia. It comes to 
Peking before the common swallow and. departs 
later. H. striolata is resident in Formosa. Cotyle 
riparia, the Sand-Martin, is fairly common in the 
northern provinces during most of the year, except 
in Kansu; it is also found in Mongolia ‘but is less 
common there. C. sinensis, the Indian Sand-Martin, 
is found in Formosa. C. fohkienensis La Toucue, 
in the southern half of China, as far north as the 
valley of the Yangtze. Ptyonoprogne rupestris the 
Crag-Martin, is very wide-spread through N. and 
W. China and Mongolia. Chelidon lagopus, the 
Siberian Martin, is very common in E. Siberia, and 
is found in the Western Hills near Peking and at 
Mu-p‘in in Ssaich‘uan, and in the central provinces, 
but it is not seen in great numbers in China. C. 
dusypus, the Black-chinned House Martin, has been 
taken at Shaweishan. C. kashmiriengis summers in 
N.W. Fukien, also in W. China. 

Davip er Oustatet : Les Oiseaux de la Chine. 


HISTORIES OF CHINA.—CHINESE.—In 
(Chinese literature historical works hold a high 
place, and, as is natural in so ancient a country, are 
very numerous. They are divided into three main 
classes. 

I.—The Dynastic Histories, called JE chéng 
shih, form the first class. The History of each 
dynasty is prepared after the dynasty has ended, 
and is on an accepted plan. The plan includes 
three sections. (1) Imperial Records, # #§ 7's chi, 
giving an account of each ruler of the dynasty. 
(Z) The second section is called j#& chih, Memoirs. 
It consists of monographs on #% i, Chronology ; 
Wa), Rites; HA yo, Music; Ff Asing, Jurisprudence ; 
BH Pl shth ho, Economics; xf HP chiao ssi, State 
sacrifices; KK X t'sen wén, Astronomy; F Fy 
wu hsing, Elements; 3 #2 t: li, Geography; and 
@ XX 1 wén, Literature. (3) The third section is 
called Fi lieh chuan, Narratives, and contains 
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biographies of important persons of the dynasty, 
and such accounts of foreign countries as there 
may be. Such is the general plan of a Dynastic 
History, though it may be deviated from. Ssia-ma 
Cu‘ren’s Shih chi jp Rf may be regarded as the 
model. For each of the dynasties down to the Ming 
there is such an official history. 

Compilations of these histories have appeared at 
different times, and the present collection is known 
as The Twenty-four Histories. Every such collection 
begins with the Shih chi of Ssi-ma CH‘IEN; the 
authors of the other twenty-three, with the period 
covered, are given by WyYLte and by CorpDIER. 


II.—The second class. of Chinese histories: is 
called $@ 4f pien nien, Annals, The Ch‘un ch‘iu 
¥#% # of Conrucrus is the typical work of this 
class. The chronicle is consecutive, but under each 
year the history is divided into the various subjects. 

_ The earliest work-of this class is the Bamboo 
Annals Ay HE Hf 4B, but these may. not be authentic 
records, After those already named the most 
celebrated work is # #3 & T'zti chih t‘ung chien, 
by Ssé-ma Kuana. The period covered is, roughly, 
from B.c. 400 to a.p. 960. The same author wrote 
elucidations of his work, tablets, complementary © 
volumes, etc. Other writers produced commentaries 
and extensions.. A century later the work was re- 
constructed and condensed by Cuvu Hs, with the 
title i # MYA Z‘ung chien kang mu. This also 
was followed by elucidations, researches, revisions, 
etc. A new and inclusive edition appeared with the 
imperial imprimatur in 1708. 

IlI.—The third class of histories is named 
$B A AE chi shih pén mo or Complete Records. 
The writers of such works are not bound by the 
plan of the Dynastic Histories, nor doethey confine 
themselves to mere memoranda in chronological 
sequence. They take general surveys of selected 
subjects. The Shu Ching 3&8 may be considered 
the authority for this class, The first example is 
i E FE ARH OCT"‘ung chien chi shih pén mo by 
Yuan Suu Zit of the Sung dynasty, who dissected 
Ssi-ma Kuana’s J'‘ung chien, bringing the matter 
under separate headings. 

The above are the three great divisions of 
Chinese histories; but there are many historical 
works not coming under these categories. 

(1) Bye pieh shih cover the same ground as 
the Dynastic Histories but do not adhere to the 
arrangement of those works. The earliest known is 
a history of the Chou dynasty, probably written 
before our era began. It is entitled the (* #j # 
i Chou shu, and only portions of it are extant 

(2) Another group is named #Yf,it tsa shih or 
Miscellaneous Histories. The MQ RISE chan kuo ts‘é 
or History of the Warring States is a well-known 
example. 
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(3) A class which is extremely important to the 
student of hintory in that called GR 4 Oe MA chao ling 
fsou t, ‘Official Documenta.’ 

(4) A large class comng under the heading 
Histories is that tormed @ RP chuan chs, Biographies, 
At least one such work is beloved to date from nome 
centuries oc. This is a memoir of Yew Yura, 
wupposed to have been a disciple of Mo Tzo; the 
author is not known. 
of separate biographies there are works treating of 
classos, such as mathematicians, Manchu officials, 
ete. ; and since each Dynastic History has a section 
devoted to biography, the total amount of such 
literature is very great. 

(5) Another and more limited class 19 2 @ 


Besides an enormous number 


shih ch‘ao, Historical Excerpta according to WYLre's | 


translation. These are collections of extracte from 
historical works, after the example of Conrucrus, 


who is supposed to have compiled the hundred | cases where one foreigner killed another. 


chapters of the Shu Ching from an earlier work in 
3,240 chapters. 

(6) One more group is that named QR AP txai chi, 
which consists of annals of independent states 
bordering on the Imperial China. The earliest 
example is a history of the States Wu % and 
Yiieh §§, from the 12th to the 16th century B.c. 

(7) Finally there is a small class entitled Hf 4 
shih ling, Chronography, dealing with the matter of 
the seasons. 

FOREIGN.—There is a great amount of writing 
on Chinese history by Western scholars, but there 
are few works which profess to cover the whole of 
the vast’ period of China’s recorded existence. The 
most, complete native history, 7"ung chien kang mu 
(v. sup.) was translated more or less fully by 
De Marra into French, (Histuire générale de la 
Chine, 1777-85). Bovuxtcer in 1881-84 published a 
History of China; Maccowan in 1897 issued 7'he 
Imperial History of China; and there are useful 
small works in English by Hawks Port and by 
Li UNG-PING. Most of such writers, however, deal 
with a particular period; and the number of such 
partial histories, from works of the early Jesuits 
down to those on the T‘ai P‘ing Rebellion is very 
great. LaTOURETTE’S paper on the work already 
done will be found very useful. See 7'‘ung chien 
kang mu; Ssi-ma Ch‘ten. 

Wwe : Notes on Chinese Literature; CORDIER : 
Bibliotheca Sinica, col. 557; LarourREetTe : A Survey 
of Work done by Western Students, etc., Journal, 
N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xvii. 


HOANG, PIERRE, 3% 18 & (2H Fei mei), 
was born at Hai mén 3 ff in 1830 and died {in 1909. 
He belonged to the secular clergy of the R.C. Mission 
of Kiangnan: He was the author of a great many 
works in Latin, French and Chinese, published at 
Zikawei, including several volumes of the series 
Variétés Sinologiques, A list is given in the 7’‘oung 
30 
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HOMICIDE 


Pao, 1900, po 159, 
Wil he publiehed poe th umncruel y 


HOLHOW, ee huh hom 
HO-LAN SHAN. 
HO-LIN A! wt Lada hea ton At mM. The 


tit Gt cles eet teehee mone 


See Aaungohow 


See dla ashen. 


(Virveee rane for Karakerwin (7 0 } 

HO-LING jay FR hae generally been taher by 
(‘)iiieme manned bry fot ea tied fallow) ay them to be Jasa. 
Sin huwever eaye it in Java Mmor, 


Touse Pao, 1696, 
HOLLAND AND CHINA. 


rwone with Chana. 


HOMICIDE. In the 


Canton a good deal of trouble arose as to yurimdictson 


Sumatra. 


See Ldutch telat 


earler tmteroourre at 
in cases Of homicide by foreigners; and there were 
In Macao the (tinewe had kept 
eruminal jurisdiction in their own hands, even an 
L.JUNG 
aTepT states that foreign murderers were executed 
by the Chinese executioner up to 1805. 

In 1089, on the Defence, the fret East Lindi 
Company ship allowed at Whampoa, a Chinese was 
killed by-the crew. Some of the crew were then 
cut down and the surgeon was mortally wounded ; 
after which the mandarins demanded Tis. 5,000; 
they refused to accept Tis. 2,000 and the ship then 
left Canton. 

The accidental death of an officer of the Hoppu 
took place at Whampoa in 1721, and led to the 
arrest at Canton of several men of the Cadogan. 
It was a mere attempt at extortion, and the firm 
representations of the supercargoes brought about 
the release of the men and the punishment of those 
who had arrested them. 

In 1722 the gunner’s mate of the Ainy Geurge 
shot from his boat at a bird and killed a Chinese 
boy instead. Tls. 2,000 were paid as compensation, 
out of which the boy’s parents received Tls. 350. 

There were frequent quarrels at Whampoa 
between French and English sailors and in 1754 
an Englishmen was killed. On the English demand- 
ing justice from the Chinese authorities the French 
trade was stopped till the alleged murderer was 
surrendered.. ‘There was a general act of grace the 
next year and he was then released. It was in 
consequence of this affair that Danes Island and 
French Island were set apart for foreigners’ re- 
creation grounds. 

At Macao, in 1773, a Chinese was killed and an 
Englishman, Francis Scott, was arrested for homi- 
cide. He was tried: by the Portuguese and fully 
acquitted, but the Chinese demanded that he should 
be tried by them. After some resistance to this 
demand the Portuguese gave way: the man was 
tried by the Chinese and executed. 

In ‘1780 a French sailor on the Success killed, in 
self-defence, a Portuguese sailor of the Stormont. 


many such Cases. 


HOMICIDE 


He took refuge with the French Consul, but after 
many days was given up to the Chinese, who 
publicly strangled him. This was the first cdse of 
Chinese executing a foreigner for killing a foreigner. 

In 1800 there was a case in which a ship of 
His Majesty was involved. H.M. schooner Pro. 
vidence fired on a boat which refused to answer on 
being hailed under suspicious circumstances. One 
Chinese was wounded and one fell overboard and 
was drowned. The captain refused to surrender 
the man who fired except on condition that he 
himself might be present at the trial, and he made 
counter-charges of attempted theft. The wounded 
man got well; the Chinese thought the drowned 
man might have thrown himself overboard; the 
matter ended there. 

In November, 1784 a Chinese was killed by a 
zun fired from the Lady Hughes while saluting. 
The Chinese authorities demanded the surrender of 
the gunner and were told he could not be identified. 
The supercargo went to Canton to explain the 
matter, but was tnere decoyed into the city and 
arrested. He was well treated but was held res- 
ponsible for what had occurred on his ship; and 
it was later found out that if this measure had 
not succeeded the Chinese were prepared to arrest 
tbe President of the East India Company’s Com- 
mittee. The merchants, English, French, Dutch, 
Danish and American, joined to order armed boats 
up from their ships to protect the factories. To 
procure the release of the supercargo, however, 
there was no way but by the surrender. of the 
gunner. What sort of a trial he received is not 
known, but he was strangled on January 8, 1785, 
under orders from Peking. A comparison of dates 
shows that these orders were given before the trial. 

In a drunken brawl of sailors on February 24, 
1897, a Chinese was killed, and the officials ‘de- 
manded the guilty man. An enquiry was held on 
the Neptune to which the sailors belonged, but it 
was impossible to find out who struck the fatal 
blow, nor could the Chinese, though the Hong 
Merchant Mowagqua offered a reward of twenty 
thousand dollars for the identification of the cul- 
prit. Trade by English ships was stopped for two 
months by the affair. At last an investigation was 
held by the Chinese magistrate at the factory, the 
Captain of the Neptune being present with Sir 
Georce Stravnron and the Select Committee. 
Fifty-two men were examined, and one EDWARD 
Sneen was fixed on as guilty of accidental homicide. 
He was detained in the English factory till the next 
vear, when he was re'eased on payment of the fine 
prescribed by Chinese law in such cases, Tls. 12.42, 
(about £4). 

In 1810 the death of a Chinese was alleged to 
have been caused by an English sailor, but there 
was no proof of the fact and the ship even was not 
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identified. Clearance of English ships was at first 
refused, but was then granted on condition that 
the guilty person, when discovered, should be 
punished according to the laws of England. 

In 1820, November 23, a Chinese was accident- 
ally shot in a boat at Whampoa. Just a; an in- 
vestigation was about to be made a butcher on the 
Company’s Duke of York went mad and killed 
himself. It saved trouble to assume that he was 
the man sought for, and the family of the deceased 
was severely dealt with by the authorities for 
doubting it. 

In the next year the Company’s ship Lady 
Meclvudle was somehow involved in the death of a 
Chinese woman. Money was given to prevent the 
affair being put into the hands of the officials. 
It is said that such cases of hush-money were 
innumerable. 

In the same year, September 23, 1821, an Italian 
sailor named TrERrrRaNova, on the American ship 
Emily at Whampoa, dropped an earthen pot over- 
board and killed a woman, in a boat alongside. 
His surrender being demanded and refused the 
American trade was stopped. Then a trial by the 
Chinese magistrate was allowed to be held on board 
the ship. The trial was a mockery of justice, but 
the ship’s officers put the man in irons in agreement 
with the sentence, but did not then surrender him. 
The trade was still stopped, and after another week — 
TERRANOVA was sent to have a second trial in the 
city. No foreigner was present; the wretched man 
was again condemned, within twenty-four hours he 
was strangled, and his body ‘was sent on board 
the Linily. 

A few later cases might be added as well as 
a series of assaults on foreigners for which Chinese 
were punished by their own authorities. The above 
list shows the difficulty of early intercourse with 
a people whose ideas on the administration of justice 
were so different from our own and whose attitude 
was so arrogant. Al these cases and more besides 
are given by Morse. 

Morse : International Relations of the Chinese 
Empire. 


HONAM ji] jt] south of river, a suburb of 
Canton, lying opposite the city on the other side of 
the river. It has grown enormously in recent times, 
and now- extends two miles along the water-side 
and has 200,000 inhabitants. 


HONAN ji jjj, south of river, the nare of a 
province which lies almost wholly south of the 
Yellow River. It has Chihli and Shansi to the 
north, Shantung, Kiangsu and Anhui on the east, 
Hupei on the south and Shensi on the west. Its 
area is 68,000 sq. miles and its population 25,000,000. 
It is a very fertile plain except in the south-western 
part, where the most easterly of the Kunlun spurs 
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have a height of 7,800 feet The important rivers 
are the Yellow River and the Haar he Fp yy 5 the 
former made its mount recent change of diteetien in 
Honan, turtung worthward near Kai féng, the 
capital, 

The best known places are Kai feng fa and 
Honan fu; to the west of the latter ity im the 
celebrated Lung men (g.e.). Prom the legendary 
days of fu tlst the capital of the Empire hae 
several times been in Honan. (See Caprtals). The 
literary name of the province is Yu f® and of tlie 
capital, Preniiang ?# iy. 

HONG ff. 
series and is appled to warehouses built in rows. 
The factories (q.v.) in Canton being built so were 
called Hongs and the name was specially applied 
to the 
foreign trade. 
all business firms, 

Hence the term ‘ hong merchants.’ 

HONGKEW &f) Aung k‘ou,; from the local 
pronunciation of the characters, which mean ‘rain- 
bow port.’ It is the part of Shanghai lying north 
of the Soochow Creek, often called the American 
Settlement. See Shanghai. 

HONGKONG; #¥é an island in 22° J —9’ 
N. lat. and 114° 5-18’ E. long., off the coast of the 
Kuang-tung province, some 40 miles E. of Macao 
and 90 miles S. of Canton, and belonging to the 


The Chinese word means a row or 


hative commercial houses connected with 


The name has come to be used of 
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The value of the trade is abowt £50,900,000 
peracn , and in 1WU0S a Parliamentary paper showed 
thatin rempect of tonnage Honghonmy wae the lewding 
port of the weld. 

The Colwmy om adimimetened by a Governor, 
aided ty an Eeoentive Cownml] of five ficial and 
utiolfie sal There m a Laeginitive 


(wa members 


(Conia) With « fy ht ffieoal members and mz nnotheaal, 


Ladrone group; a British Crown Colony, ceded by © 
China in 1841. The island is about 11 miles long © 


and.2 to 5 miles broad, with a coast line of 27 miles. 
It is a mass of-_ hills, rising to 1,900 feet. The 
Chinese characters of its name are of doubtful 
meaning but Fragrant Streams is the mast accepted 
translation. The place has no history prior to its 
occupation by Great Britain. 

For some years before the first war with China 
it had been recognized that British trade required 
a place of freedom from the vexatious control of the 
Chinese authorities. In 1840 Hongkong was used 
as the headquarters of the British expedition and 
declared a free port, but it was not till the Nanking 
Treaty of 1842 that the cession of the island was 
formally recognized by the Chinese Government. 
Its rapid progress at first was soon checked by the 
heavy mortality from fever consequent on the 
breaking up of the malarious soil, and the abandon- 
ment of the place was discussed. It is now con- 
sidered healthier than most places in the same 
latitude. In 1860 Kowloon peninsula (qg.v.), already 
leased in perpetuity to (Sir) Harry Parkes by the 
Governor General of the Liang Kuang, was ceded 
by the Convention of Peking to Great Britain. 

_ In spite of some fluctuation the growth and pro- 
gress ot the Colony have been remarkable. In 1915 
the total civil population of .the Colony was 509,160, 
being 13,320 non-Chinese and 495,840 Chinese. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION, THE. The bank was founded 


on the 6th of Auguet, LA, when a meetong of 
wierested merchants and others waa held in 
Hongkong at which the following remolution wan 
passed : 


‘That the persons present do form 8 
Provisional Commuttee for carrying out the 
object of the following Prospectus :-— 


Tue Honckone aXb SHancual Baxkrnc 
Comrany, Limirep. 
Capital $5,000,000. 
In 20,000 Shares of $250 each. 
To be Incorporated by Charter. 
Provistunal Committee. 
Hon. F. Cuosey, Eag., (Messrs. Dent & Co.) 
A. F. Hearp, Esq., (Messrs. Aug. Heard & Co.) 
T. SuTHeERLAND, Esq., (Superintendent, 
P. & 0.8.N. Co.) 
G. F. Mactean, Esq., (Mesars. Lyall Hill & Co.) 
Doucias Laprax, Esq., 
W. Nissex, Esq., (Messrs. Siemssen & Co.) 
H. B. Semann, Esq., ( Messrs. Gilman & Co.) 
W. Scumipt, Esq., (Messrs. Fletcher & Co.) 
A. Sassoon, Esq., (Messrs. D. Sassoon Sons & Co.) 
Rosert Brann, Esq., (Messrs. Smith Kennedy 
PaLLANJEE Framuee, Esgq., [& Co.) 
W. Apamson, Esq., (Messrs. Borneo Co., Ltd.) 
G. S. Hetxanp, Esq. (Messrs. I. Bund & Co.) 
RusToONJEE ‘ DUIMJEESHAW. 
Counsel, 
E. H. Poxtzarp, Esq. 

‘©The Scheme of a local Bank for this Colony 
with Branches at the most important places in 
China has been in contemplation for a very long 
period. The local and foreign trade in Hongkong 
and at the open ports in China and Japan has 
increased so rapidly within the last few years that 
additional Banking facilities are felt to be required. 
The Banks now in China being only branches of 
Corporations whose headquarters are in England 
or India, and which were formed chiefly with the 
view of carrying. on exchange operations between 
those countries and China, are scarcely in a 
position to deal satisfactorily with the local trade 
which has become so much more extensive and 
varied than in former years. This deficiency the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cumpany will 
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supply and will in fact assume the same position 
with relation to this Colony as the Presidency 
Banks in India or the Banks of Australia in their 
respective localities. 

"The establishment of a Mint in Hongkong 
providing an adequate supply of proper currency 
will under a local Banking medium be essential to 
carry out its operations and the almost certain 
disappearance of the existing Compradoric system 
sv far as money is concerned will also ensure Banks 
becoming in course of time the exclusive medium 
for the transaction of the monetary operations 
connected with trade. 

‘* The Bank will commence operations simul- 
taneously in Hongkong and Shanghai. As 
circumstances render it advisable the Bank will 
establish Branches at other places.”’ 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Com- 
pany, Limited, commenced business in April, 1865, 
with a capital of $2,500,000, being 20,000 shares of 
$250 each, $125 paid up. The Head Office was 
established in Hongkong, and the first Chief 
Manager was Mr. Vicror Kresser, a Frenchman. 
The first Manager of the Shanghai Branch was 
Mr. Davip McLean. 

In 1866 the Bank was incorporated under a 
Hongkong Government Ordinance and the title 
was altered to The Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation. 

The shares of $250 of which $125 was paid up 
were subsequently changed to $125 shares with an 
uncalled liability of $125. 

The Capital of the Bank was increased at 
various times from the original 20,000 shares to 
120,000 shares of $125 = $15 millions, at which it 
stands at the present time (1916) with Reserves 
of :— 

$18,000,000 in Silver, 

$15,000,000 in Sterling @ 2/- = £1,500,000 
invested in the British Government 
44% War Loan, 

and in addition to above Reserves :— 

$ 250,000 Marine Insurance Account, 

$3,027,000 carried forward in Profit and 
Loss Account. 

The following are the increases of capital 
which have taken place :— 

Original Capital 20,000 shares ... $ 2,500,000 

[Increased in 1866 to 40,000 shares, 

but not fully paid up until 1872 
when the Capital was ... $ 5,000,000 

Licreased in 1883 to 60,000 shares $ 7,500,000 

Increased in 1890 to 80,000 shares $10,000,000 

Increased in 1907 to 120,000 shares $15,000,000 

Fhe Dividend on shares is paid on a sterling 
basis, and during recent years the distribution has 
been £2.3/- per share half-yearly with a bonus of 
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5/- at the end of the year, making £4. 11/- per 
share per annum equivalent to nearly 36% per 
annum on the capital taking exchange at 2/— to 
the dollar. 

At the start the Bank had offices only at 
Hongkong, Shanghai and London, but a Branch was 
opened in Japan in 1866 and shortly afterwards 
offices were established in the principal -ports in 
China as well as extending to India. A very fine 
building was erected a few years ago for the London 
Branch. 

The Bank steadily expanded its activities to 
various parts of the world, and at the present 
time it has 34 different offices established at :— 


Amoy London 
Bangkok Lyons 
Batavia Malacca 
Bombay Manila 
Calcutta Nagasaki 
Canton New York 
Colombo Peking 
Dalny Penang 
Foochow Rangoon 
Hankow Saigon 
Harbin San Francisco 
Hongkew (Shanghai) Shanghai 
Ipoh Singapore 
Tloilo Scurabaya 
Johore Tientsin 
Kobe Tsingtau 
Kuala Lumpur Yokohama 


During the period 1870 to 1875 the Bank had 


| a series of lean years, when its fortunes seemed 


at the lowest, but, from 1876 onwards its position 
steadily improved. From that time, the. prosper- 
ity of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank was as- 
sured, and has continued unbroken; a material 
contributing element in this success being un- 
doubtedly the fact that its Head Office and 
Directorate were domiciled in Hongkong, and its 
policy directed by men thoroughly acquainted 
with local needs and conditions. 

Apart from the services the Hongkong and 


| Shanghai Banking Corporation has rendered to 


British trade generally in the Far East, its name 
has been most prominent in connection with Chinese 


_ Government loans, of which it was the pioneer, and 


of which it continues to be the most representative 
channel. A list is given at the end of this article. 

The first Chinese Government Loan was ar- 
ranged with the Foochow authorities and was 
floated in 1875 for £539,748. 18/- (t.e. Tls. 1,720,000 
or $2,398,884) of which in January 1875 £352,700 
of the Bonds were offered to the public. Interest 
was at the rate of 8% per annum, the issue price 
was £95 with exchange 4/14 per dollar. 

During the ten years which followed, the 
Bank issued six loans for the Chinese Government 
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both in silver and in gold, for comparatively emai! 
amounts. In 194 and 1895, during the (hiner 
Japanese War, the Bank issued two loans, one in 
milver for ‘Taels 10,900,000, and the other in gold 
for £3,000,000. 
was mgned at the Taungl) Yamen on Chinese New 
Years Day, 1895, when the official Seal of the 
Mimeatry had to be brought out for the putpone, 
an unprecedented relaxation of immemorial Chinese 
tradition. 


In 1895 the Hongkong and Shanghar Banking 
Corporation, with the approval of the British 
Foreign Office, entered 
the Deutsch-Asiatische Bank, representing a group 
of German financial houses headed by the Disconto 
Gesellschaft, for the joint financing of Chinese 
Government loans in London and Berlin; and 
under this arrangement the Chinese Government 
5% Gold Loan of 1896 and the 44% Gold Loan of 
1898, each for £16,000,000, were negotiated and 
issued jointly by the two Banks, the proceeds 
being applied to the payment of the Chinese 
indemnity exacted by Japan after the war. 


The agreement for the latter loan 


Into an agreement with 


In 1898 when. a movement began for the 
financing and construction of railways in China, 
the Bank, in conjunction with Messrs. Jardine, 
Matheson & Co., formed the affiliated Company 
known as the British and Chinese Corporation, 
Ltd., for the financing and management of railways 
and other industrial enterprises, and its name has 
since become widely known in connection with 
railway development in China. Its formation was 
followed later by the creation of a similar affiliated 
Company known as the Chinese Central Railways, 
which included important French interests. 


In 1909 the agreement of 1895 between the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank and the Deutsch- 
Asiatische Bank for the financing of Chinese 
Government loans was extended to admit a 
French group represented by the Banque de 
!'Indo-Chine, the combination being enlarged later 
by the admission successively of American, 
Russian and Japanese groups, represented re- 
spectively by Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. of 
New York, the Russo-Asiatic Bank, and_ the 
Yokohama Specie Bank. It was this consortium, 
known as the ‘‘ Sextuple Group,’’ which in 1913 
negotiated with the Chinese Government the Re- 
organization Loan for £25,000,000; the American 
group, for political reasons, dropping out of the 
negotiations on the eve of their conclusion, and 
leaving the British, German, French, Russian and 
Japanese groups as the final signatories. 


The Hongkong and Shanghai Bank has a 
British Eastern staff of 204 members; its present 
Chief Manager is Mr. N. J. Stans, appointed in 
1910. Of the names which have earned distinction 
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in the servide of the Bank, by far the mont 
protiinent is that of Sit Tinemae Ja meow, Dart 
Appointed Chiel Manager in 197%, Mr Jackeow 
direwted the affaire of the Bank until bis final 


reurement in 1992, and it was under hia wine and 
far meting policy that it attained the pomtuon whieh 
It how enjoys. On hin retirenent from the (bef 
Manayership, Sir Tuomas Jackson joined the Lon 
don Commitee of the Bank, of which he continu 
ed to be an active member untél the time af hie 
death in 1915. He was knighted in 1306, 
created a Baronet in 1902. 


Sir Piostas Jack@on's personality wae marked 


and 


by a mmphety, straghtforwardness and gemality 
which made him universally beloved by the com. 
munity in the Far Fast, to whom he was affeetson 
ately known as “ T. J.’ Speaking of hum at 
the first meeting of shareholders after his death, 
the Chairman of the Court of Directors said :— 
‘There can be no better tribute to his memory and 
work than the position the Bank now holds. Great 
and many as were the public services he rendered, 
his most enduring monument is the standard of 
commercial morality which he set throughout the 
Far East. Nothing that was not generous, nothing 
mean or underhand, could abide his presence, and 
he leaves to those who follow a noble and inspir 
ing example of unselfish devotion to duty.”’ 

Sir Ewen Cameron, K.C.M.G., was Manager 
of the Shanghai Branch of the Bank from 1873 
till 1889; and, as the strong and able lieutenant 
of his Chief and colleague in Hongkong, is entit- 
led to rank equally as one of the founders of the 
Bank’s prosperity. In 1890 he became Manager 
of the London Branch, where he rendered valuable 
service to the British Government by his advice 
on Chinese financial matters, for which the honour 
of K.C.M.G. was conferred on him in 1900. He 
retired on account of ill-health in 1905 and died 
in 1908. 

Sir CHares Appis, after a long career in the 
Far East, was appointed a Manager of the Lon- 
don Branch of the Bank in 1905, which post he 
still continues to hold. He received the honour of 
knighthood in 1913, in recognition of his services 
as head of the British group in connection with 
the negotiation and issue of the Chinese Reorganiza- 
tion Loan. 

Mr. E. G. Hiwier, C.M.G., was appointed 
agent of the Bank in Peking in 1891. In 1896, 
following the strain of the negotiation of the 
Anglo-German Loan of £16,000,000, he lost’ his 
sight. Blindness, however, did not prove a bar 
to carrying on his special work, and he is at 
present the representative of the Bank in its 
official relations with the Chinese Government and 
in the negotiation of loans... He was made a 
C.M.G. in 1904. 
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CHINESE GOVERNMENT EXTERNAL LOANS. 1874-1914. 


Reurganization Loan of 1913 


rr rs re | as mr ie Ont- 
Title of Loan. Date of Issue. Issuing Agents. Amount of Loan. |[nterest i sanyo standing on 
: Begins—Ends. 
Dee. 31st, 1916. 
© mee ieee ees o_O OOO Oe = = — — | —s = 
Chinese Imperial Government Jan 1875 H. & SBC. (Hongkong £352,700 ; 
8 per cent. Loan of 1674 Mar. 1876 and Londen) £274, 915 B Me 6 (Gerlcomed) 
Chinese liperial Government Dec. 1877 | H.& SB. C. £1,604,276 e @ 1878 —1884 | ‘Redeemed) 
Lean of 1s77 
Chinese Imperial Government | Mar. 1879 H. & S.B.C. (Shanghai); S'hai Tis. 1,949,500; 8 ,, 1879- 18R4 { Redeemed) 
8 per cent. Silver Loan { 
Chinese Imperial Government July 188! H. & S.B.C. (H'kong) Shai Tis, 4,384,00% 8 ,, 1483 — 1887 (Redeemed) 
Silver Lewn, 18st 
Chinese Innperial Government Mar. 1885 H. & S.B.C. £ 1,605,000 _ 1889 --1895 (Redeemed ) 
Lean ef 1885 
Chinese Imperial Government June 1885 H & S.B.C. £ 750,000 1891—1895 (Redeemed) 
6 per cent. Loan of 1855 
Chinese Imperial Govermmnent Dec. 1886 H. & S.B.C. (Shanghai)'| Sthai Tis. 767,200) 7 .,, 1887 —1917 £1,670 
7 per cent. Silver Loan (E), 1886 
Chinese Imperial Government Nov. 1894 H, & S.B.C. Shai Ts, 10,900,000) 7 ,, 1904— 1913 (Redeemed ) 
7 per vent. Silver Loan of 1894 
Chinese Imperial Government Feb. 1825 Wand 8 B.C, £ 3,000,000 — 1900—1914 (Redeemed) 
6 per cent. Gold Loan of 1895 | 
Chinese Imperial Government { Mar. 1896 WH. & §.BC. London & £19,000,000 | : 
5 per cent. Gold Loan of 1996 | | Sep. 1896 |  D, Asiatische Bank e.qpoo00) | >> | 
Chinese Imperial Government Mur. 1898 HW. & S.B.C., Deutsch- £ 16,000,000 44,, 1899 —1943 £12,905,425 
44 pereent. Gold Loan of 1898 Asiatische Bank 
Chine-e Imperial Government | Feb. 1905 H. & S.B.C., Deutseh- € 1,000,000 n= 1906—1915 (Redeemed) 
5 per cent. Gold Loan of 1905 | Asiatixche Bauk 
Chinese Government 5 percent. | May 1913 H. & $8.B.C., Deutsch- 7 £25,000,000 1924—1°60 £25,000,000 


CHINESE GOVERNMENT EXTERNAL (RAILWAY) 


Asiatische-Bank, 

Rqe. de VIndo Chine, 
Russo-Asiatic Bank 
and Yokohama Specie 
Bank, Ltd. 


LOANS, 


1874—1914. 


Principal Ont- 
stunding on 
Dec. 3ist, 1916 


Repayment 


Interest Begins-Ends. 


Title of Loan. Date of Issue. Issuing Agents. Amount of Loan. 


— — a |] COO ee —S———-— « —_ 


Imperial Railways of N. China Feb. 1899 H. & S.B.C. (for British £2,300,00 “% 5 1905--1944 £1,610,000 
| & Chinese Corp., Ld.) 
“=: x sen July 1904 H. & S.1B.C. (for B. & C. £2,250,000 — 7 vy 
a ny Ee may Jan. 1907 | Corporation, Ltd.) £ 650,000 Be an (*)}--t6s8 ate ene 
Canton-Kowloon Railway ‘Apr. 1907 IL & S.B.C. (ior BL. & C. £1,500,000 oe 1920--1937 £1,500,000 
Corporation, Ltd.) 
/p , Mar. 1908 H. & 8.B.C. (for Chinese £3,000,000 - 
Tientsin-Pukew Railway iene ¥alb Gentenl Riys., Lei) £2'000,000 Se 1919—1938 £5,000,000 
and D. A. Bank 
Shanghai-Hangehow-Ningpo May 190k H. & S.B.C. (for B. & C. £1,500,000 D gs 1919--1928 £ 1,500,000 
Railway Corporation, Ltd.) . 
Imperial Chinese Government Oct. 1908 H.& S B.C. and Banque £5,000,000 S ws 1919— 1938 £5,0600,000 
(rel Lean of 1908 (for receayp- de L*Indo-Chine 
HNonPeking-Hankow Railway) 
Tient-in-Pukow Railway Sup- Nov. 1910 H & SBC. (for Chinese £3,00 0,000 So 1921—1940 £3,000,000 
plementary Loan Central Rlys., Ltda.) 
and D. A. Bank 
Hokuang Railways (Ist Serins) June 1911 | A. & S.B.C., Banque de £6,(:00,01 0 5 » | 1927—1960 £6,000, 000 


lIndo-Chine, D. A. 
Bank, & Amer. Group 


(*) Redeemuble at 6 months’ notice. 


The Bank was associated in the flotation of two louns for the Siamese Government, one in 105 for £1,000,000, and the second 
in 1907 for £2,000,000, beth at 44° , 
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It has also been associated in the flotation of several large Japanese Government Luans, 
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HONGKONG UNIVERSITY, THE, came into 
in WIL; So PF. Logan waa the fret 
Chancellor, and Sir Citaunnes Enaor (gov) of the 


OA sLonce 


Uiiveraty of Shetheld, was appointed tioat Principal 
and View Chancellor, and in October 1912 
in three Faculties was begun. 

The nucleus of the University was the Long 
kong School of Medicine for Chinese, founded in 
1887, which had done a modest but valuable work 
for twenty years, without any bnildings of its own. 
Having received $60,000 from the bequests of two 
Chinese gentlemen, and a site from Government, 
this institution in 1908 appealed to the public for 
funds to extend its work. ‘The idea of a University 
had been suggested as far back as 1905, and an 
alternative scheme was now drawn up whereby the 
School of Medicine, instead of building for itself, 
should become the Medical Faculty of a University. 
Various difficulties having been overcome the Hong- 
kong Government gave a site of 23 acres, Mr. 
Hi. N. Mopy gave the buildings and prepared the 
land at a cost of about $345,000, and an Endowment 
and Equipment fund was started, which before the 
end of 1909 amounted to more than one and a 
quarter million dollars. To this fund Messrs. 
Burrerrici.D & Swrre, with their allied firms, gave 
$40,000; the Chinese government also subscribed ; 
‘the Governor of Canton, having first assured him- 
self that the standard of the University was to 
equal that of the University of London, gave his 
warm support, and invited contributions from the 
Canton province; the Chinese, both of Canton and 
Hongkong, gave generously; the Governors of the 
Straits Settlements and Macao, and the Shanghai 
Municipal Council recommended the scheme; and 
from as far north as Mukden, and as: far south 
as Australia, wealthy Chinese sent donations. 

The foundation-stone was laid in March 1919, 
when Mr. H. N. Mopy was knighted by the order 
of His Majesty King Epwarp VII, who also com- 
manded that scholarships bearing his own name 
should be established for British ‘subjects. The 
site given by Government is 200 feet above the sea, 
and commands a fine view of the harbour. The 
buildings were calculated to accommodate 500 
students, with capacity for extension—and besides 
the class-rooms, laboratories, Great Hall, libraries, 
etc., include residential quarters for the Staff and 
for undergraduates; and a: large playground has 
been provided. The University is also close to the 
Hospitals. 

The wish of the Committee of the University 
was to begin with the two Faculties of Medicine 
and Engineering as the most urgently necessary 
for the development of China and amelioration of 
her conditions, but a Faculty of Arts was added 
owing to pressure brought by the Chinese residents 
in the colony. 


teaching 


HOPKINS 


The University, while specially iotemded for 


the betvefit of Une CHineme, ie open be all, prrespmett ye 
ol tece, mtronality ot ereed ; the degrees confertwed 
are eqpoal to thoee of the Unteerity of Lowdown , 
aod as one Of ite avowed Gb yeete in the formate on 


ot chatacter, all students are required to remete, 
riher in miasvonary hemtele, or the quarters provided 
bv the Univermty itwelf, 

Ancther object wm to promote a good wnhder 
stamling with the Chinese Government, and thie 
would seem to have been attained, to a large extent 
The Chinewe in the Straits and on Canton have given 
munificently ; the Premdent of the Chinese Republi 
yives five scholarthips of the annual value of $490, 
and Canton Province has given twenty scholarships 
of $590 annually. 

There is a Consulting Committee in London in 
addition to the Court, Council and Senate in Hong. 
kong. 

The number of students in 1917 is about 200 


HONG MERCHANTS. 
HOOMUN CHAI TREATY, also called the 


Bogue Treaty. This was a supplementary treaty 
aigned by Sir Henry Portrncer and Kryrne at the 
Bogue, October 8, 1843. It was abrogated by 
Article I of the Tientsin Treaty of 1858; but some 
of its provisions were embodied ig that treaty, 
notably the ‘‘most-favoured-nation clause,’’ Art. viii 
in the old, was repeated in Art. liv of the new 
treaty. It is not given in Hertsvet’s Treaties, but 
will be found in the Chinese Repository, vol. xiii, 
in the Customs volume of T'reaties, Conventiuns, 
etc., and there is a précis of it in Mayers’ 7'’reaties. 


HOOPOES. See Anisodactyls. 


HOPE, JAMES, Sir, the British commander 
of the squadron which brought the allied ministers 
north m 1859. He did not reach the rank of 
admiral till 1870. He arrived at Singapore in April, 
1859 to replace Sir Micnast Szymovug. In June of 
that year he received the disastrous check at the 
Taku forts, and was severely wounded. He was in 
command of the British fleet in the expedition which 
was sent the next year as the result of this outrage. 
He was born March 3, 1808 and died at Linlithgow 
in Scotland on June 9, 1881. 


HOPKINS, LIONEL CHARLES, was born 
in 1854 and came to China as student-interpreter 
in 1874. He was Vice-consul at Shanghai in 1895. 
Consul at Chefoo in 1897 and Consul-General at 
Tientsin from 1901 to 1908, when he retired from 
the service and was honoured with the . Imperial 
Service Order. He is a keen student of early 
Chinese, and has written a number of papers on the 
Oracle Bones (q.v.), on Chinese numismatics, Chinese 
numerals, etc. These have mostly appeared in.the 
R.A.S. Journal. j 


See Co-hong. 


HOPPO 


HOPPN the official at the head of the Maritime 
Customs in the earlier trade with foreigners at 
Canton. Representing the Ministry of Finances 


(FR Au pu) he was dubbed with this title in error 


by the foreigners. 

Another derivation of the name is from Hoi-pu, 
the truncated form in Cantonese of Yueh Hai kuan 
pu & % WR Controller of Kuangtung Maritime 
Customs. Writtams gives ho po YW jf boatmaster 
as the origin. The office was always filled by a 
Manchu, generally by a member of the Imperial 
family ; it was abolished in 1904. 

Morse: The Gilds of China. 


HORSE, WILD;; there are probably two species 
in Chinese territory, the Tarpan, Hquus caballus, 
in Hsinchiang, and 7. prjevalskui in Hsinchiang 
and W. Mongolia. It is a question whether the 
latter is an indigenous wild horse or is descended 
from escaped domestic horses. See Equide. 

HO SHANG #1 @. The ordinary Chinese 
term for a Buddhist priest. 

HOSHIGA-URA. See Star Beach. 

HOSIE, ALEXANDER, born January 16, 
1853, was educated at Aberdeen and appointed a 
student-interpreter in the British Consular Service 
in 1876. In 1881 he succeeded E. H. PaRKER as 
Consular Agent at Chungking, and from that centre 
made several important journeys, making a great 
many valuable observations on matters connected 
both with natural history and with trade. In 1893 
he wrote a valuable report on Formosa, where he 


had been Consul, giving much important inform. — 


ation on geography and on the economic plants of 
the Island. He was Commercial attaché in China 
from 1905 to 1908, and was a member of the Opium 
(‘ommission at Shanghai in 1908. He was knighted 
in June, 1907. 

His works are Three Years in Western China, 
1890: Manchuria; On the Trail of the Opium 
Poppy, 1914; besides a large number of Leports 


(on Formosa. on Ssfich‘uan, the Eastern Frontier | 


of Tibet, etc.). 


HOUQUA, HOWQUA, etc., the best known 
and most important of the Hong Merchants. His 
surname was Wu (Cantonese Neo), and Wu How 
Kuan && ¥ ' is given in the Chinese Repository 
as ‘the original name.’ His name proper was 
Wo Tun-yaaw. The termination ‘qua,’ in this and 
other well-known examples (Mowaqvua, Mrnaqva, 
etc.), is honorifie or respectful, equivalent to our 
Mr. or Esquire. Ht stands for kuan ff, an official. 
The business name or hao of the firm was Ewo }}#il 

All accounts of him speak, not only of his 
perfect probity,—for which all the Hong Merchants 
were remarkable so far as their dealings with 
foreigners were concerned,—but also of his friend- 
liness and extreme generosity. 
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His fortune was immense, being estimated at 
one time at $26,000,000; and when Canton was 
ransomed for six million dollars, the Hong -Mer- 
chants subscribing two millions of it, Houqua’se 
contribution was $1,100,000. He was also called on 
to subscribe $1,000,000 towards the $3,000,000 agreed 
on by the Nanking treaty as due to British 
Merchants. 

He died on September 4, 1843, at the age of 75. 


HSIA DYNASTY @ ##, so named from a 
small State in Honan, was founded by the Great 
Yii, who had drained the flooded country and 
received the throne from SHun. From his time the 
succession became hereditary, the family name being 
Ssi gf. The Empire then contained one or two 
millions of Chinese, apparently colonists among 
aborigines. There is little reliable history of such 
a remote period, but it is supposed that bronze was 
then first cast and precious metals first used as 
media of exchange. Seventeen sovereigns held sway 
and the dynasty lasted 439 years. The last ruler 
was infamous for cruelty and voluptuous living, and 
was driven out by Cu‘kne T‘ane who founded the 
Shang dynasty. 


Dyn. Title Accession Dyn. Title Accession 
B.C. B:C. 

Ki TheGreat Yi 2205 ff Huai 2040 
me Chi 2197 % Mang 2014 
Ke Tai Kang 2188 jt Hsieh 1996 
{pyjé Chung K‘ang 2159 4f% PuChrang™ 1980 
fq 3=s-— Hsiang 2146 fq Chiung 1921 
Interregnum of BR Chin 1900 
forty years, $LRf K‘ung Chia ——: 1879 
commencing 2118 St Kao 1848 

“He Shao K‘ang 2079 #% Fa . 27 
AF 6CCh‘u 2057 36% Chieh Kuei 1818 


The Chinese name for 
island on which the city 


HSIA MEN igry. 


Amoy as well as for the 


stands. See Amoy. 
HSIAO CHING # 9%. See Filia? piety, 
Canon of. 


HSI-AN FU jG 4 }ff, the capital of Shenai; 
in lat. 34°16‘ N., long. 108° 38‘ E., on the Wei, 
the chief affluent of the Yellow River. As Ch‘ang-an 
#2 ‘# the city was the capital of the Han dynasty 
under the Emperor Kao T1, (s.c. 206-194) and also 
of Kao Tsu the founder of the T‘ang dynasty, 
(a.p. 620-627). The Manchu Court fled to Hsi-an 
in 1900. 

Famous for the Nestorian tablet and the Pei-lin 
(forest of tablets), and rich with the relics of 
ancient, civilization, Hsi-an has also considerable 
commercial importance and the Wei Valley is very 
rich. The projected. great Western railway will 
enhance Hsi-an’s importance. It has also been the 
starting point of the religious movements which 
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Here Mohamrmnedaniem 
Budd hiern 


have influenced the Chinere. 
and 


first secured a hold in China, 
Nestorianism flourished and the Jewish Colony 
settled, 

HSI CHEN. See Four Garrisona. 

HSIEH CHIA wha or Wai chia; commercial | 
agents for Mongols and Tibetans, on the Kaneu 
frontier. ‘Their duties are hereditary. As haveh 


chia means rest home or rest-family, Roc. refers 
to Hvuc’s mentien of Maisons de repos, and surmises 
that a former duty of the Asich chia was to keep 
free inns for Mongols and ‘Tibetans. 

Rockxmus : he Land of the Lamas. 


HSIEN FENG (0 tho reign-title of the 
seventh ruler of the Ch‘ing dynasty, whose personal 
name was I cnu gy ¥?. He was the fourth son of 
‘Yao Kuane and was born in 1831. He succeeded 
his father in 1851, and had a troubled reign, shew- 
ing himself not at all equal to his task; he was 
weak and in general contemptible as a ruler. The 
most important decd of his reign was to receive 
YEHONALA (q.v.) as a concubine, and make her the 
mother of a son; thus introducing into Chinese 
history_the remarkable woman who is universally 
known as the Empress-dowager. The T‘ai P‘ing 
Rebellion filled a good part of his reign and was 
not suppressed till after his death. The Second 
War with England had place at the end of his reign, 
and when the allied English and French forces were 
advancing on Peking he weakly fled to Jehol, leaving 
Prince Kune to do the best he could with the 
foreigner. He never returned to the capital, dying 
in Jehol in 1861. His successor was T’unG Cun, 
his infant son by YEHoNnaLA, with the Empress- 
mother and the Empress-Consort as co-Regents. 


HSIEN SHENG 44£ elder born. The equi- 
valent of our title Mr. It is especially used as a 
noun meaning a teacher. 


HSIEN TSIEN 46% ‘Former Heaven” or 
‘ Preceding Heaven’. Society, a secret sect said 
to have been founded by one Lo Hvar #f f@ in the 
reign of the Ming Emperor Wan Li (1573-1620). 
The samt man is also credited with founding the 
Lung Hua:and Wu Wei Societies (¢.v.). Lo Huat 
in what is described as his 49th existence was born 
in the prefecture of Lai-chou in Shantung. He was 
ordained as a Buddhist priest on Chiu Hua Shan, 
but his teaching is a mixture of the Three Religions. 
He travelled much, and died in Peking, where he 
ig said to have worked miracles, and so turned aside 
the Emperor’s wrath, always ready to burn against 
Societies. 

The sect is non-ritualistic and opposes outward 
show, and there is no propagandism. The initiation 


HS! YU CHI 


Bivona, The members ate musty well todo: heir 
meetings are genetally held in each other's houses, 
nen theeting with men and women with women, the 


objet being the recitation of wbtras, and edifying 
They are all vegetariana, and spend 
a youl deal of money im buying up animal life 


Comverpnt porn. 


[my Gnoor has demeriled them as he found vUhern 
in Amoy, where they were very numerous, See 
Secret aecta, 

Ly Growr: Sectarvanuem and the Religion of 
the Chonese. 

HSIEN YUN gH, o name found in some 
books meaning the Huns; an early designation of 
Hsiung nu (q.v.). 

HSI LING pgs, the western tombs of the 
Manchu emperors. See Mausolea. 


HS! SHIH or Hsr rza py ge or WF. The 
most beautiful of women in Chinese tradition. She 
was sent as a present by the prince of Yueh to the 
Prince of Wu with the intention of ruining him : 
the plan was ao success. 

HSIUNG NU {gj 9%, Western Tartars of Mon. 
golia, first heard of in s.c. 318 when they allied 
with five Chinese powers againet the menacing 
attitude of Ch‘in. They are the ancestors of the 
Huns and Turks. 

Parker : Ancient China Simplified, p. 150. 

HSIU TS‘AIl 37, cultivated talent ; a graduate 
of the lowest rank, generally translated in English 
as bachelor of arts. See Chii jén; Chin shih, etc. 

HS! WANG MU. See Si wang mu. 

HS! YU CHI py 3% 48. There are two well- 
known Chinese books with this title, and a great 
deal of confusion exists, not 30 much because of 
there being two, but because foreign writers who 
speak of one generally ignore the other. 

The important one is the record of the travels 
of Cy‘tu CH‘aNG-cH‘UN (g.v.) who went from Shan- 
tung to the court of CHeNcHis Khan in Persia in 
1221-24. It was written by Li CurH-cH‘aNa, one 
of his disciples, who accompanied him and kept a 
journal. It has been translated into Russian by the 
Archimandrite Pattapivus, and Pavuruier translated 
part of it, badly, into French. The important 
parts of were done into English by BRETSCHNEIDER : 
he makes no mention of the other book with the 
same name. 

This second work is of a very different nature ; 
it is a popular novel, based on the travels of 
Hsuan Tsane to this extent and no further, that 


the chief personage is called by Hsuan Tsanc’s 


posthumous name and that he travels in search of 
Buddhist books. It begins with a stone monkey 
hatched out of a stone egg who becomes Master of 
the Horse to the chief Taoist divinity. Most people 


consists in a vow to keep the five commandments of | will regard it as a hotch-potch of puerile absurdities. 
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It has, however recently been partly translated and 
the rest summarized by Dr. T. RicHARD as an 
Epic and Allegory and one of the world’s master- 
pieces of literature. His translation has the title 
A Mission to Heaven. He takes it for granted that 
it is the work of Cr‘ro Ca‘anc-cn‘un, but GILES 
says otherwise. In his Chinese Literature GiLEs 
gives a very brief outline of the book but does not 
there mention the other work of the same title nor 
does RicHarp mention it anywhere. It is known 
to the Chinese as the Hou or Later Hss yu cht. 

It may be well to add that there is a third 
work with a similar name, the Hsi yi chi 7G sik #8 
which is the genuine travels of Hsiian TSANa. 

Gmes: Chinese Literature; BReETSCHNEIDER : 
Mediaeval Researches, vol. i; Ricnharp: A Mission 
to Heaven, 1913. 


HSUAN CHUANG. See Heiian T'sang. 
HSUAN TSANG 3 or Yuan Crvane 575 4E 


and various other forms; the ‘style’ (official name) 
or the religious name of the celebrated Buddhist 
pilgrim Cx‘én I. He was born in Honan, a.p. 600, 
and in 629 he set out secretly from Hsi-an fu ‘for 
India. In 645, having first obtained the Emperor’s 
permission, he returned, bringing 657 sacred books 
and 150 relics of the BuppHa. He spent the rest 
of his life in translating the books and also wrote 
the account of his travels, the well-known Hsi-yii 
chi Pas ZB not to be confused with Hsi yu chi 
74 3 Bf «O(g.v.). This has been translated by 
Stanistas JULIEN in 1857, by S. Beat in 1884, and 
by THomas Watters, whose work, edited by Ruys 
Davips and 8. W. BusHett, was published post- 
humously in 1904. 


HSUAN TU 8 /f& suspended way, a name 
occurring in Hsiian Tsano’s travels. It was crossed 
by Pan Cu‘ao with an army, (After Han Records 
4% M2). It is identified by Wyte with Hindu 
Khush. Curnese Recorper, vol. iv, p. 52. 


HSUAN T'UNG 47, the reign-title of the 
tenth Emperor of the Manchu dynasty. The ruler’s 
personal name ia P‘v I 7%} @® and he is the son of 
Prince Cu‘un and nephew of the preceding Emperor 
Kvano Hsia. Ife was born on February 11, 1906, 
and succeeded to the throne on November 14, 1908. 
On February 12, 1912, he abdicated, being allowed 
however to retain the title of Manchu Emperor for 
life. On July 1, 1917, while these pages are in 
the press the young Emperor has been restored 
by General Coane Hsin; but the restoration is a 
frasco, 

The following table is of use to show the re- 
lations of the Manchu rulers from Tao Kuane to 
Hsiian T‘unc. The dates are the dates of accession. 


| 
| 
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TAO KUANG (1821) 


| | 
Ist son 4th son 6th son 
A 
I Wei HiSIRN FENG (1851) Prince Kune 


7th son 
Prince Cu‘un 


KUANG Prince 
TsAt Cota T'UNG CHIT (1862) “sai Co'enc HSU (1875) Cu‘un 
(adopted) 


HSUAN 

TUNG (1506 

HSU KUANG-CH'I #% 3% was born near 
Shanghai about a.p. 1560. He rose to the Han-lin 
degree and became acquainted with Ricct, helping 
him to translate books on mathematics, astronomy 
and firearms. He was‘ baptized with the name 
Paut. He memorialized the Emperor with sug- 
gestions for the defence of the Empire, was made 
Censor and ordered to raise troops. He found, 
however, that his advice’ was neglected, and he 
withdrew from active life. He was recalled when 
his help was needed, but was later disgraced, and 
this occurred twice ; but in 1628, on the accession of 
TsunG Cuenc, he was restored to his rank, and 
later arrived at the highest offices. He died in 
1634. He was a friend and protector of mission- 
aries, and the great Jesuit establishment near 
Shanghai called Zi ka wei or Hsti chia hui @% 9@ ff 
perpetuates his name. His grave is at the village 
of that name. His daughter was baptized by the 
name of CANDIDA (q.v.). 


HSUN-FU 3& ff. The Governor of a province 
(before the Revolution). The common designation 
was Fu t‘ai Tt 4. 


HSUN K‘UANG, Aj , known as Hsin Tz0 
or the Philosopher Hsin, was a native of the State 
of Chao, born in 340 z.c. He was a high officer 
of state, and spent most of a very long life in the 
Kingdom of Ch‘i. At eighty-six years of age he 
was impeached and retired to Ch‘u, where he 
gathered a group of disciples including Han Fer Tza 
(q.v.) and Li Ss@ (q.v.). He died at the age of 120. 
He is best known by a philosophical treatise. in 
thirty-two ‘‘books’”’ in which he upheld with great 
force the doctrine of the innate badness of human 
nature, as a basis for his system of corrective ethics. 
He resembles Hume in some of his views, notably 
as to the artificial nature of society. He empha- 
sized the value of the canonical books, and laid 
the greatest stress on ceremonial ‘and on music as 
educative influences, thus .opposing Me Tza. 
Suzuki has a thoughtful estimate of his place in 
Chinese thought. 

Suzuxt : History of Chinese Philosophy ; Guzes : 
Biographical Dictionary. 


HSU PAUL. See Asi Kuang-ch‘i. 


Pu Wei 


Pu Lun (adopted nephew ) 
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HSU SHEN PY fit, a native of Menan, of the 
the first century of our era. He wrete a farvous 
commentary on the five Claeeees, lint ie beet bowen 
as the author of the Shwo Wén (gv) 


HSU, STATE OF, f7, « wery emall fendal 
State of the Chou period. ‘The rulers had the same 


ancestry as those of Ch‘. 
HUAI NAN TZU Wh i -F- the literary name of 


the Prince of Huai Nan, a grandson of the fret 
Han Kimperor, THis name was gy gy Liv An. He 
was a devoted ‘Taoist, and a great searcher after 
the elisir of life, and other magical treasures, He 
was a contemporary of Sst Ma Caritn, who relates 
that he spent all his property in his eceult: pursuits, 
and that he died by his own hand, when discowered 
plotting te sueceed to the throne, The later Twoists 
however, insist that he attained'to immortality and 
was possessed of wonderful supernatural powers. 
He embodied the results of his researches in a book 
called /uny leh chuan pt Ra fi, (7.v.), familiarly 
known as (the treatise of) //uai Nan Titi. It is 
one of the standard works of the Taoists. 


HUANGPU CONSERVANCY. The Huangpu 
is a tributary channel chiefly maintained by tidal 
action, which connects the lake system in the 
Southern Yangtze Delta with the Yangtze at Woo- 
sung. It derives its principal importance from its 
relation to Shanghai, which is on the left bank 
15 miles from the mouth. Spring tides averaging 
about 12 feet in the mouth of the Yangtze Estuary 


diminish to 10 feet at the mouth of the Huangpu and — 


form a strong wave with rapid currents which 
sweeps up that river even to the easternmost of 
the lakes ( ‘‘Hsi Tai’’ or ‘“‘Tien Shan’”’ ), 

The accessibility to Shanghai from the sea 
depends on the bars at the mouth of the Yangtze 
and the Huangpu. The latter river had two bars, 
the inner and the outer Woosung bar with 12 and 
18 feet of water at ordinary low water respectively, 
which early proved to be serious obstacles, and were 
the subjects of a British ‘‘ Blue Book ” in 1874. 

In 1876 two reports by engineers were submitted 
to the Consular Body of Shanghai, but it was not 
till 1889 that ‘any actual work was done. Dredg- 
ing having been tried but proved ineffectual, Mr. 
J. pe Riyke was called in by the Shanghai General 
Chamber of Commerce in 1897 and reported on the 
continued deterioration which was proceeding, and 
made certain proposals. Annexe 17 of the ‘‘Boxer”’ 


! 
' 


, 


Peace Protocol of 1901 comprised ‘‘Regulations for | 


the Improvement of the Course of the Huangpu” 
and a Conservancy Board was appointed. No steps 
were taken to fulfil this agreement and in Septem- 
ber, 1905, a new agreement was signed. The 
Conservancy Board was to consist of the Shanghai 
Taotai and the Commissioner of Customs and the 


HUANGPU 


(Jit pweee lLiivernemt tielertoak Se previcke toes 
ommviel parmente of 460,08) ileashaae Toole 

Mir wm uke #ae appeinied engineer aad work 
war begun oi 190, ‘The “Whip Channel’! wie olomed 
iff 1910 and the mew faarwaw { '' Auten (Yvnamnel”* 
‘Pte 
“Teter Mar’ wap thoe elliitiveted acd by & breln 
ing wall TUNNINg Cut ies the Yaueioe the “Crghee 


formewly the ‘Sank Channel! ) wae deed eel 


Dar’ wae Waele owt, ao giving & minimum depah 
of 20 leet at average low waber an well ae a cleas 
GOO foot wile all the why to Shangihas 

At the end of 1910. when the oveal ee pared tare 
rea hed some 6,500,000 Shangha: Tach funds were 
lacking the work and Mir, vm 
Rise left. 

The work was, however, not even half complet 
ed. Silting was noticed in the ‘‘Astraea @hannel”’ 
in IDL] and in Oeoober, Mr TL. You Meiieeverew, 
who suecemlod Mr. met Tast® at Exe rneer on Chief. 
submitted a “Project for the Continued Whangpoo 
Regulation,’’ with complece plans and estimates, 
showing that Tls. 6,000,000 spread over ten years 
would be required for the continued regulation. 
After some negotiations with the Government it 
was agreed in April, 1912 to proceed, and a 
Conservancy Tax of 3% on the Customs duties and 
13 per mille on duty-free. goods was authorized. 
The Board (which now included the Harbour 
Master) was. supplemented by a Consultative Com- 
mittee of six members, one from each of the five 
leading shipping nations and one selected by the 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce. 

Work has proceeded regularly since July, 1912. 
Pheasant Point (a sharp convex near the mouth) 
was cut away and a contract for four million cubic 
yards of dredging was let. A second training wall 
at the mouth on the right bank was also built and 
various groynes and reclamations have been made 
with favourable results. In 1916 the Board acquir- 
ed its own dredging plant and dredging of the 
convexes at Shanghai (Pootung Point) and Nantou 
is now being executed. 

The regulated channel shows now in 1916 a 
depth of 24 feet at ordinary low water over a 
width of nearly 600 feet right through from Woosung 
to Shanghai. 

Several large dredging and training works are 
planned and will be executed according to pro- 
granime of the 1911 Project. 

Elaborate hydrographic surveys have been 
made both of the Huangpu and of the Yangtze 
Estuary with a view to scientific treatment of the 
problem. 

The tax imposed in- May, 1912, has yielded 
about half a million taels per annum, but decreased 
somewhat during 1915 owing to the war. 

De Riske: Report on Whangpoo River from 
1898; vow HereENnsTAM : 


“wae disc paninend 


Shanghat dawrnward, 
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Project for the Continued Whangpoo Kegulation, 
1911. Second Edition, 1912; Report on the 
Hydrography of the Whangpoo, 1916; Report on 
the Yangtze Hetuary (in relation to the Whangpoo), 
1917. (H. y. H.) 


HUANG VI or Huang Shang ¥ \- or 3 FH. | 
Other titles are Zien T2a K F, | 


The Emperor. 
Son of Heaven; $F Chu Tz%, Lord, etc. 
See Imperial Titles. 
Mayers : Manual of Chinese T114les. 


HUANG TI, %€ # the Yellow Emperor, one of 
the legendary rulers of China, B.c. 2698-2598. The 
invention is ascribed to him of wheeled vehicles, 
armour, ships, pottery, etc. The phoenix and the 
Ch‘s lin appeared at the end of his reign in approval 
of his wise and beneficent rule. 


HU! HU! [Gj/aj. The common term for Moham- 
medan. The word hui means to return, and the 
attempt has been made to explain Aut-hui as equi- 


valent to ‘Islam,’ denoting return and submission to | 


God; or the return of the body in death to the 
earth and of the mind to the path of truth; from 
illusion to reality, etc., etc. Another theory derives 
the name from Hui-ho or Hui-hu a people of 
northern Mongolia, Uighurs or Ouigours; another 
regards it as a corruption of Arabic ya akhouya 
‘“my brother,’’ and again it is the Chinese 


onomatopoeic name of those with unintelligible , 
PapSapor etc. | 


speech, comparable with the Greek 
The origin of the term may therefore be regarded 
as an insoluble puzzle. 
It appears first in the records of the Jiao 
dynasty (a.p. 917). See Mohammedanism. 
BRooMnAtt : Jslam in China. 


HUI YUAN 883%, a.p. 333-416, a Buddhist 
priest whose name in the world was Cua JX, a 
native of Shansi. He is regarded as the founder of 
the Pure Land School of Buddhism, though at least 
one of the books of the School had been translated 
into Chinese at a much earlier date. In early life 
he was an ardent Taoist, and it is said that after he 


was converted to Buddhism he still used Cuvane | 


Tz@ to enforce his preaching. 
established himself at Lu-féng in Hupei in 373 and 
taught there till his death in 416. 


HU KUANG i )@, the old name of a province 
now divided into Hupei and Hunan. The two are 
together still called by this name, or by the name 
Liang Hu Agi] Two 7 u. 


HUMAN SACRIFICES. 


man, Suttee. 


HUNAN WW South of the lake, a central 
province with an area of 83,398 sq. miles and a 
population variously estimated between 21,000,000 
and 23,000,000. It gets its name from the Tung- 


See Sacrifices, hu- 


He was born in 333, | 
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t‘ing Lake, which occupies about 2,000 sq. miles of 
the north-eastern corner of the province. The pro- 
vince itself is practically. the area drained by three 
large rivers with their tributaries. The Siang jff, 
Tz #and Yuan rivers all rise outside the south 
side of the province. The Siang enters the province 
in the centre of the south, the Tzi, somewhat east 
of the south-west corner, the Yuan, somewhat north 
of that corner. Including the navigable waters of 
the tributaries each of these rivers offers nearly 
1,000 miles of waterway. Each river has an import- 
ant town on its bank not far from the lake, where 
in pre-steamer days cargoes could be transferred 
from the shallow boats used in the upper waters 
to the deeper boats more useful across the lake and 
on the Yangtze; the Siang has Siangtan; the Tza, 
Yiyang, and the Ytian, Ch‘angté. Each also has a 
city of prefectural rank about mid-course; the 
Siang, Héngchow; the Tza, Paok‘ing; the Yuan, 
Shénchow fu. These six cities, with Yochow (which 
stands at the Yangtze entrance to the lake), are, 
after Changsha, the most important in the province. 
The Siang is the largest of the three rivers; in its 
basin stand half the county towns of the province. 

The mountains which separate these rivers and 
their tributaries from each other have not been 
scientifically surveyed. .The Sacred Peak of Nan- 
yoh (see Héng shan) is some 4,500 ft. high; but 
further to the west in the ridge separating the Tzi 
from the Yuan, a western traveller registered a 
barometer height showing 5,600 ft. at the pass. 

The people of Hunan are a characteristically 
rice-eating people: small-boned, active, wiry. In 
many of their characteristics, e.g., clannishness, 
love of travel, willingness to scrap old methods and 
use new, they are midway between their southern 
Canton and their northern Hupei neighbours. 

The people do well in developing the agricul- 
tural possibilities of the low lying plains round the 
Tungt‘ing Lake and Siang valley; but only moder- 
ately, as regards the possibilities of forestry—along 
the rivers one comes to astonishingly beautiful woods 
of bamboo and other trees alternating with miles 
and tens of miles of barren hillsides ;—not even 
moderately well as regards the mineral wealth. 
Only hand labour has so far been used (even though 
the example of Pingsiang, just over the Kiangsi 
border is ever before their eyes, as al] its product- 
ions are transported through Hunan). Yet with 
the mere scratching of the soil the wealth is such 
that it is evident that with proper machinery and 
abundant capital, the riches might surpass the 
dreams of avarice. There are not only the useful 
minerals and metals, coal, iron, tin, copper, anti 
mony, but, after spates, gold is washed out of some 
of the river sands, and many of the important newly 
discovered metals such as tungsten have about the 


_ best percentages of any such ores yet worked. 
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In 1902, a railway was constructed for the 
Pingsiang mines running te Chuchow on the Siang. 
‘This was extended to Changelia tn 111 (by exceed 
ingly expensive and very poor workmanship utucher 
Chinese direction). Part of this line ie now included 
in the CantotiLlankow railway which wall ahortiy 
(M17) be opened from Changsha to Wuchany, 

Extension of the Pingsiang low on to Nanchang 
will bring Changsha into connection with the Yang 
two at Kiukiang. Mining lines conmecting MPaok ‘ung 
with the south are also projected. There is a emall 
light railway of 10 miles in connection with the 
Shui-k‘ou shan mines (lead) and the Siang above 
Héngchow. 

In addition to the mineral exports the province 
dees a good trade in ree, tea, tamber, beans, hemp, 
weed ol and wheat. Also im such manufactures as 
fire-crackers, paper, paper umbrellas and some por- 
celain (from Liling). 

The history of the province barely goes back 
as far as the Chou dynasty. (For legends connected 
with the earliest times, see N.C.B.R.A.S. Journal, 
vol. xliii), Though the old name of Ch‘u is affected 
(3% WH ws used by scholars for yj jjj), the feudal 
kingdom of Ch‘u only touched the northern fringe 
of the province. 
nected with that State, we. Cr'u Yuan (¢.v.), 
B.C. 332-295. Cu‘in Suruw Hvuane Tr in one of his 
progresses entered the province. His grandson, with 
whom his line became extinct, was sent to Chénchow, 
in the far south of the province, to die. For the 
Han relationship with Hunan, see Changsha and 
Héng shan. One brilliant name at the very begin- 
ning of the Sung School of Philosophy, that of 
Cuov Tun-1, is connected with Hunan. In the days 
of the T‘ai P‘ing rebellion the province suddenly 
sprang into the very front rank. The rebels entered 
the province in 1852 and were immediately subjected 
to a heavy defeat by Cni1anc CHUNG-YUAN, the com. 
panion of TskNe Kvuo-ran. Escaping by a land 
route on the east of the province while CHIANG 
waited for them on the river, they arrived at Chang. 
sha which they besieged for ninety days. In spite 
of mines which they exploded under the walls they 
were unable to enter the city, and raised the siege. 
It was this initial success that led to the employment 
of Hunan soldiers, who, under TseNG Kvo-Fan (and 
with the help of General Gorpow) finally put down 
the rebels. 

Hunan was always proud of the share her sons 
had in saving the dynasty. At one time, it is said 
that out of six viceroys, five were Hunanese. For 
the remainder of the Manchu days, it was an un- 
written law that the great viceroyalty of Nanking 
should be held by a Hunanese. 

In the recent movement resulting in the Re- 
public, Hunanese had their share. Those who only 
know the brag and cowardice that disgraced the 
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Only one Hunanese name is con- | 


HUNTER 


eeiig daye of Muana Dleiwo'é bile would hardly 
cportit the dare desi] werk he dul in emelilee days 
lea: Ao wae the fret lee up armie egeinet Tuan 


Sune ae imperial prope Sunt Uitowks, 
vio See aeemeenaeed in Mikdela: tn 1912 wee wee 
fio wit mel Whe etpeeted = =6(‘Tie feet Me 


ibliean (ioerrne, Tae Yee wat, Ube Ue anced 
| — 7 


resilient, te & clean handed, patriotic man whe 
could prefer the quiet Of Rie home to the cares oF 
Ofltow. (Uw i 
HUNCHUN wy TF, Lal. ®,. 2° BF, Laas J. 
L351" 1, je aléuated wae Une print where the 
Kuewian, Korean, and Chinese Erontvere meet ia Bae 
Mauchurin I) whe opened by the Manchuria Gon 


vention of 1905, tut the Castome did noe Deg to 
1uietion inti) 190), Tiaieliies Wogan te # heehee 
ae A Mites pet in 1718 The thao fit Temi ated 


farm product? and pam) je email 


Thin popuilat inn 


is 2,610. 
1915 1916 
Net Foreign Imports 239,865 336,657 
Net Chinvesw " WO NTS _ 
Exports 205,247 269,728 
Total Hk.Tls. 546,005 606,385 


HUNDRED NAMES. See Pai hsing. 


HUNG HSIU-CH'UAN v4 @. a Kuangoung 
man, born in 1812, who was the leader of the 
T‘ai P'‘ing rebellion. He learned something of 
Christian doctrine in his youth, became a fortune- 
teller, and joined a society called the Society of 
God, risinz to be its head. In 1836 he announced 
himself as brother of Christ and collected many 
into a kind of Christian sect. In 1850 he began the 
rebellion, styling himself , 3 T'ien-wang or 
Heavenly Prince. He committed suicide im- 
mediately before the end of the rebellion in 1864. 
See 7° a Ping Rebellvon. 


HUNG LEAGUE. 
HUNG LIEH CHUAN gp 21, one of the 


standard works of the Taoist canon, more generally 
known by the name of the writer Huar Nan Tzi 
(y.t.). The title is said to be equivalent to % gR gy 
or the Story of the Great Light. 


HUNG LOU MENG #&@&. See Dream of 
the Red Chamber. 


HUNTER, WILLIAM C., an early American 
resident in Canton, reached China in February, 1825, 
after a voyage of 125 days from New York. After 
studying Chinese at the Anglo-Chinese College in 
Malacca, he was employed by the firm of Russety 
& Co., and became a partner from 1837 to 1842. He 
died at Nice in June, 1891. He was the author of 
two books, issued in 1882 and 1885 respectively. 
and republished in 1911. They are The Fan Kwae 
at Canton and Bits of Old China 


See Trwud servety. 


HUNTING 


HUNTING RESERVES, IMPERIAL, fy 
a vast track of hundreds of miles set apart early in 
the Manchu dynasty for preserving large game and 
for exercising Imperial troops in hunting. It is in 
the Jeh-ho (Jebnl) region. 


HUNG WU 3st. The reigning title of the 
founder of the Ming dynasty. He was a native of 
Anhui named Cuu YiiAN-cHANG, born in 1328. of 
very poor parents. When parents and brother had 
died from hunger he sought to enter the Buddhist 
priesthood, led a wandering life for some years, 
then fought under Kuo Tzfé-nsING@ against the 
Mongol dynasty. He made himself prince of Wu 
in 1364 and four years later Emperor of the Great 
Ming dynasty under the year-title Hune Wu, with 
his capital at Nanking. The last Mongol Emperor 
died in 1370, and though invasions by the Mongols 
continued for some time their re-establishment was 
hopeless. Huna Wv took the whole country and 
ruled it with wisdom, being a great patron of 
education and literature. He modified the system 
of examinations which lasted till this century, 
published a Penal Code, abolished such punishments 
as mutilation, prohibited eunuchs from holding 
office, made Buddhism and Taoism state religions, 
and asserted suzerainty over Korea. In his old age 
he became suspicious and destroyed many of those 
who had helped him to the throne. He was 
popularly known as the ‘beggar king.’ He died in 
1399. 


strong in Manchuria. It was founded in the 
Wan Li period at the beginning of the 17th century 
by Han P‘1ao*Kao of Chihli. It has no temples or 
priests, but meets in private houses under paid 
leaders, and has been described as a branch of the 
Taoist sect worshipping BuppHa. The members 
are, of course, vegetarians. 

Inciis : Chinese Recorder, vol. xxxix, p. 270. 
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The chief city is Wuchang s§ 8, on the south 
of the Yangtze; opposite to it are Hankow (q.v.) 
and Hanyang, the population of the three cities 
being nearly two millions. Besides Hankow, Hupei 
has the treaty ports of Ichang and Shasi (q.v:). 
Hankow is connected with Peking by a railway 
which is being extended southwards to Canton. 


HUTUKHTU or Khutukhtu oF ij of, Mon- 
golian for Saintly. The class of dignitaries so called 
is a marked and essential feature of Tibetan Bud- 
dhism. The Mongolian term is interpreted into 
Chinese as #2¢A the one who returns, an Avatar. 
Each hutukhtu at death comes forth re-embodied in 
some new-born child. 

They were at first only known in Tibet, but 
the system has now overspread all Mongolia. 

The number of hutukhtu,—to which class the 
Dalai Lama and Panshen Lama belong,—is one 
hundred and sixty. They are familiarly termed 
YA #B huo Fo or living Buddha. 

The official generally known among foreign read- 
ers by this title is the Cheptsundampa Hutukhtu, 
the Metropolitan or Patriarch of the Khalka tribes, 
with his residence at Urga. He ranks third among 
the Lamaist hierarchy. He acts as spiritual collea- 
gue to the Chinese Agent at Urga. His title Chep- 
tsundampa is Tibetan for ‘venerable best’; he is 
also called by the Sanskrit word Z’Granétha, (a 
name of doubtful meaning), being regarded as the 


. . | re-incarnation of that Tibetan lama and’ author. 
HUN YUAN MEN 385¢F9, @ sect which is | 


BrunNeRtT and Hacenstrom: Present Day 
Political Organization of China, 1912; Mayers: 
Chinese Government, 3rd ed. p. 119. 


HWAI RIVER CONSERVANCY. See Con- 


servancy Works. 


HYMNOLOGY. Few Christian hymns have 


| been written by Chinese so far, but many hymnbooks 


_ have been issued by missionaries. 


HUPEI #yJb, a province in the Yangtze basin, | 


formerly making with Hunan the province Hukuang. 
The division between them was made by K‘ano Hs1. 
The area is 71,428 sq. miles and the population 
35,280,000. The name, meaning ‘North of the lake,’ 
refers to the Tung t‘ing lake. Its literary names 
are Ch‘n 9% and O %. Its adjoining provinces are 
Honan and Shensi on the north, Shensi and Sst- 
ch‘uan on the west, Hunan and Ktangsi on the south, 
and Anhui on the east. The province is elongated 
east and west, in which direction the Yangtze flows 
right through it. The Han river enters from the 
north, falling into the Yangtze at Hankow, and is 
navigable throughout its course in the province. 
The Eastern K‘un lun spurs occupy about half the 
area, rising to 11,000 feet; the rest of the province 
is a fertile plain, producing cotton, rice, corn and 
tea; and there are many lakes. 


Thus Dr. Nevius 
published one in 1864, replaced by one produced by 
Drs. MatTeer and Nevius (221 hymns) ; Dr. GrirFitH 
JoHN put out the Hankow hymnbook in 1876, (200 
hymns); Drs. Goopricu and Buiopcer issued the 
Peking hymnbook in 1877, (315 hymns) ; Archdeacon 
Mou te a collection of 221 hymns; Mr. WoopRurr 
a book of hymns with accompanying tunes, and 
Rev. J. Lees a hymnbook of 429 hymns in 1891. 
The last was founded on a work of 1862, which 
contained 56 hymns by Rev. W. Burns and 61 by 
Dr bpKIns. 

At the present time the majority of the larger 
Missions have their own collections, and many of 
the smaller Missions also. Nearly all the hymns 
are translations of Western favourites, some of 
which appear in twenty different versions. 

‘he majority of Chinese Christians being simple 
and unlettered folk, the missionaries’ tendency has 
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been to sacrifiee literary merit to edifleatiom, and | 


tnany of the moat widely uted hymna, tried by the — 


standards of Chinese proetry, are pitiful doyyerel 
Probably the best collection from the peant of view 
of style ia that uxed in the Basel, Bertin ane 
Rhensh Missend in Kuangtany. ft 
that, generally speaking, the genius of the Chinese 
language is more akin to solid and stately byrne 
than to the lighter type with 


would weer 


repetitions and 


1, M, a general name found in the la Chi for 
barbarian tribes on tho east boundaries of China. 
Some important tribes lived on the bank of the 
Huai river and round the present Hsii chou in 
Kiangsu. They were gradually absorbed by the 
Chinese civilization around them. 

The structure of the character would imply that 
they were known as users of the ‘great bow’ ( *% 
great, Kea bow). This is the character forbidden 
by the Tientsin Treaty of 1858 to be used of the 
British Government or subjects in Chinese official 
documents. 


IBIS. See Herodiones. 


ICHANG, w% & / ch‘ang, a treaty port in 
Hupei on the north bank of the Yangtze, in lat. 
350° 44° N. and long. 111° 18° E., 397 miles above 
Hankow and 1,000 miles from the sea. It was 
opened to foreign trade by the Chefoo Convention 
or Agreement of 1876. The district is poor and 
scantily populated, and Ichang is only important 
as a port of transit for goods going to or coming from 
Chungking; there are now five steamers running 


between the two ports. The Ichang.Gorges begin | 


some ten miles above. 
The population is about 40,000, the foreign 
residents numbering 187. The chief articles of ex- 


port trade are beans, grain, sesamum seed, vegetable | 


tallow and wood-oil. Work on the Ichang-Wanhsien 
railway was begun in 1910. 


. 1915 1916 
Net Foreign Imports ... 1,144,896 1,429,897 
Net Chinese _,, w. «ss ° 008/569 1,685,402 
Exports | 5,052,114 3,514,062 
Total Hk.TIls. 4,900,579 6,629,451 


| CHING, & #8, the Book (or Canon) of 
Changes, one of the Classics, perhaps the oldest of 
all. The Diagrams (q.v.).or Trigrams which are 
the nucleus of the work, are ascribed to Fu Hsi1 
about 2800 B.c. The J Ching consists of expositions 


— 


| HO CH'UAN 


Chia Views buat, ae ie cle Wee, thin PTE, omells 


arnt tiiveee OF the ladbew 


, Kain ew peegaiiariis 
1th wyeakee el fewlile womnde 


HYPNOTISM, mentivmeed tn CRipeme [peewee tre 
ne far back ke the middle of the mes entaenth oontuury 
eed ke & mane of mguiry inkeo Me fulote ef 


alo lout Ue ore ~~ weed Wh 


“ eevine illivew In 
yioat eee recw, hwelnig an offen againet the law 


(iin The Crealieation of Chinn, it 7 


of these. The text consists of sixty-four short 
essays by Win Wasa, father of the founder of the 
Chou dynasty, thirteenth and twelfth centuries 
B.C. He is said to have written them while in 
prison. called Tuan. Thiep 
followed by a commentary supposed to hase brew 
also written in prison by Cuov Kuno son of Wen 
WancG; this is called //mang BB. The remainder 
of the work consists of ten sections said to have 
been written by Conructus; these are named -{ & 
shih 1, Ten Wings. 

The book is regarded with the utmost vener- 
ation by the Chinese, but in spite of thousands of 
expositions its meaning remains dark. Foreign 
students have given the most varied views on the 
subject ; it is a political work, enigmativally written ; 
or it is a lunar calendar; or it is a vocabulary, with 
notes, of a non-Chinese language. 

Being a book of use in divination it is said to 
have escaped being burned by CuH‘IN Sutin Hvanc 
Ti. It is revered by Confucianists and Taoists alike 

It has been translated into Latin by the Jesuit 
missionary Recis (1834-39) and others; into French 
by Puiastre (1885, 1893), and pe Haruez, (1895), 
and into English by Lecce, (1882). 

Wruie: Notes on Chinese Interature; GILEs : 
Chinese Interature; James : Chinese Recorder, vol. 
xxix. p. 3d4. 


IDES, EVERT ISBRAWD, a German sent by 
Peter the Great to Peking in 1693-95. The Czar’s 
letter was not received, because his name took 
precedence in it of the Emperor’s (K‘anc Hsz1). 
Ipes wrote a not very trustworthy account of his 
Journey, and the secretary of the Embassy, Apa 
Branp, wrote another. 


These are ate 


1.G., a common designation of the Inspector- 
General of Chinese Customs. 


| HO CH‘UAN, (Righteous Harmony Fists). 
See Boxzerism. 
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| HO YUAN 


1 HO YUAN, BR HI fj a name for the Summer 
Palace at Peking. It is taken from the Zi Chi or 
Book of Rites. 


| HSING YAO. 
1 LAN FU. 


ILI, (t 4. a district now included in Sinkiang. 
It lies to the north of the T‘ien Shan, a triangular 
wedge in the mountains, belonging geographically 
to Mongoha rather than to Sinkiang. The chief 
town is Kuldja. Ili is close to the Russian border 
and was occupied by Russia in 1871 for the pro- 
tection of her own frontier during Yakus Khan’s 
rebellion, but was nearly all restored to China by 
the Treaty of St. Petersburg in 1881. 


ILIPU, ¢t #4, a Manchu who was Viceroy 
at Nanking at the beginning of the First War in 
1840, and was appointed High Commissioner for 
affairs in Chékiang, in view of the British having 
occupied the Chusan Islands. The plenipotentiaries 
having been got away from the: Pei ho by KisuHen, 
made an armistice for Chékiang with Inrev, and 
arrived at Macao on November 20. When the 
Convention was made which ceded Hongkong it 
was disowned by China early in 1841, and among 
other officials punished for the state of affairs 
IL1pu was degraded and sentenced to be banished 
to Ili. In March, 1842, however, he was recalled 
tv act with KiyineG as plenipotentiary at Canton, 
and was one of the signatories to the Treaty of 
Nanking in August. He died the next year while 
High Commissioner for Canton affairs. 

Morsa: The International Relations 
Chinese fompire, 


ILTIS, German gunboat of 489 tons, wrecked 
on the Shantung coast. It left Chefoo with sealed 
orders on July 23, 1896, probably for Kiaochow, 
which was already an object of desire. After round- 
ing the northern point of the Shantung Promon- 
tory it met the force of a terrible typhoon and was 
driven on Flat Rocky Point, nine miles north of 
the south-eastern point of the Promontory, near 
the bay of Sang-kou. Of eighty-nine officers and 
men only twelve escaped ; the boat went down with 
the rest, who sang to the Kaiser and the flag as 
they died. There is a handsome monument on the 
Bund at Shanghai to commemorste the tragedy. 

ILTIS HUK, a small headland east of Tsing- 
tau. Missionaries of the interior of Shantung have 
there built cottages for summer residence. 


IMBAULT-HUART, CAMILLE CLEMENT, 
born in 1857, died at Hongkong m 1897. 

Hle reached China as student-interpreter in 
1878, and was French Consul at Canton and 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour when he died. 
A list of his various works is given in the 7"oung 
Pao, 1899. 


‘See Boccaro Ware. 


See Sansinyg. 


of the 
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IMMORTALS. In Taoism immortality is the 


_ result of ascetic practices combined with the taking 


of proper drugs etc., which develop the vital forces 
and make the man independent of a material body. 
Such a man may seem to die, but death is only a 
metamorphosis; the Immortal quitting his body 
ranges through the universe at will, enjoys perfect 
health and has nothing lacking to his happiness. 
‘he term for an immortal is {ij Hsien. There are 
in ‘Taoism two grades higher than the Immortal : 
the Hero and the Saint. 

Dore : Recherches sur les Superstitions, tome 
ix, p. 486. 


IMPERIAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 
jf 8 Kuo Tzti Chien. An assemblage of titled 
literary dignitaries with its seat in a large group 
of buildings near the Temple of Confucius in the 
N.E. corner of Peking. Inthe centre of a quadr- 
angle here is a fine specimen of Chinese archi- 
tecture, where each sovereign once in his reign was 
supposed to sit as President and read an essay of 
his own before the assembled scholars of the 
Empire. Students of the Academy were called 
chien shéng 8 . Impertal Academy is used by 
some foreign writers to denote the Hanlin Yiian. 

Martin : Lore of Cathay (dn Old Untwersity). 


IMPERIAL CLANSMEN. See Yellow Girdles. 


IMPERIAL NOBILITY. Members of the Im. 
perial House of the Manchu dynasty had one of 
the following titles. 

1.—Ho-shé Ch‘in wang #1 GR, Prince of fisrt 
order. 

2.--To-lo Chin wang & 3% #{ =, Prince of second 
order. 

3.—To-lo Pei-ler 4% #@ fl #, Prince of third order. 

4.—Ku-shan Pei-tzd . | jy AF, Prince of fourth 
order. 

5.--Féng-én Chén Kuo Kung 3 8g 2 , Imperial 
Duke of first degree. 

6.—IFéng-én Fu Kuo Kung 43 MRA, Imperial 
Duke of second degree. 

7.—-Pu ju Pa fén Chén Kuo Kung RA ADRMA, 
Imperial Duke of third degree. 

8 Pu ju Pa fén Fu Kuo Kung KRAAQMMBS. 
Imperial Duke of fourth degree. 

9.--Chén Kuo Chiang Chin §i BUR§ 9f, Noble of 
Imperial lineage, ninth in line of descent. 

10.—Fu Kuo Chiang Chuan ff BUY @, Noble of 
Imperial lineage, tenth in line of descent. 

11.—Féng Kuo Chiang Chin 3 fj y% 9£, Noble of 
Imperial lineage, eleventh in line of descent. 

12.—Féng-én Chiang Chin 4 Bl 4 @£, Noble of 
Imperial lineage, twelfth in line of descent. 

Some of these titles are Manchu words in 
Chinese dress. The ranks were generally reduced 


_ each generation-; thus the son of o pet-let was a 
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petted, the tithe in thin way beeeiming extinet in the 
thirteenth generation. 

‘There were exoeptions to this rule ; 
were given wath ‘the might of inheritance for ever, 
shih her wong te Pe MRP M. This was the cape 
with the Iron capped Prinews, (GR FH Cee 
may tea wang, descendants of the eight) Manehu 
priness who helped m= the conquest of 
they are all, by right of perpetual inheritance, 
Princes of the first or second degree, (C bein Wany 
or Chun Wang). 

Besides, the henour of a perpetual title was 
given to others, as, for example, bo Mrowee Kunu, 
Prince Caine and Prince Cuvus in the late years 
of the Manchu dynasty. 

Descendants of Hsies Tse Bf fl the founder of 
the dynasty are called T'suny Shih 92 As Imperia! 
(lansmen, or Yellow Gardles (g.¢.), while collateral 
relatives of the Imperial House are called Gioro 
and Red Girdles, (qy.v.). 

Beurenenko ; Present-day Political Organiza 
fion, etc. 


IMPERIAL TITLES. The most distinctive 
and important of such titles is T‘ien Tza KF, Son 
of ITeaven or Son of God, since this designation has 
been applied to all Chinese sovereigns from remote 
antiquity whatever other titles they may have had. 
Yu applies it to himself in a speech recorded in the 
Shu Ching. 

The character Ti # is of doubtful derivation 
but its meaning is connected with lordship and 
government. It was anciently used for God, both 
alone and in combination, as Huane Ti #4 August 
Ruler, and Suanea Tr || #7 Supreme Ruler. It was 
also used for the ruler of all under heaven and 
we then translate it by Emperor. History applies 
it posthumously to the most ancient sovereigns of 
the legendary period, and it was in use down to 
the end of the Shang dynasty. 

The Chou rulers all used the title wang =, 
which is generally translated as King. The reason 
for this change is not stated, but it has been suppos- 
ed that the former title 7’: had been so greatly 
discredited by some holders of it that a change was 
necessary, and a comparison has been made with 
the hatred of the Romans for the title Rez. As 
the central authority of Chou grew weaker the 
feudal States usurped this title, beginning with the 
-semi-barbarian Qh‘u in the eighth century B.c., and 
in the fourth century nearly every one of the great 
princes called himself by the imperial title wang. 

On overthrowing the Chou dynasty the conqueror 
arrogated the title 77, the first time it had been 
claimed by a reigning sovereign ; he added to it the 
old term Huang & August, and ruled as the First 
August Emperor, 452% Shih Huang Ti. Legendary 
history had the Three Huang followed by the Five 
Ti; by the combination of the titles’ for himself 
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alone 24 imtante daily were thrown emt to die and 
were collected by Cathe at Mr. Dowerss 
asserts that in Fukien 20 per cent. of the female 
infants were destroyed; Mr. Micnie stated that it 
was of very common oecurrence amung the prowr ; 


hight ; 


missionaries in Kuangtung have said that in certain 
districts only one out of three females is allowed to 
live; parents in those parte are obliged to go to 
other places to purchase wives for their sons. 
laces specially mentioned in connection with the 
crime are Canton, Foochow, Hinghua, Amoy ‘sung. 
ming, Ningpo. Hankow and Kiangsi prownee. 

Gites called a symposium on the question in 
1885; as will be seen by reference to the N.C.B. 
R.A.S. Journal the opinions of seventeen contri- 
butors were as equally divided as possible. 

That Chinese recognize it as a more or less 
common practice seems shown by the. “‘baby 
towers’ and ‘‘baby baskets’’ provided for exposed 
infants by Buddhist nunneries. In Ningpo before 
the T‘ai P‘ing rebellion there existed a native 
association calling itself the Soctety for Saving 
Infants, which fined parents convicted of killing 
their children and gave to poor parents a cash 
bounty on the birth of a female child. A pamphlet, 
entitled Save the Children was circulated in the 
5th year of Kuanc Hsia containing a proclamation 
from the Viceroy of Canton against the practice, 
and republishing five penalties enacted against it in 
the reign of Cu‘ren Lune. 

Infants are sometimes suffocated by means of 
paper dipped in vinegar and laid over their faces. 
More often they are drowned. Occasionally they 
are buried alive. But the usual way is to neglect 
them or leave them to die. As a rule only female 
infants are killed, but MatrcNon speaks of de- 
formed or weakly male infants being destroyed. 

The chief cause of infanticide is poverty, the 
parents being unable to pay the marriage expenses 
of daughters or to bring up a large family. The 
grandmother sometimes destroys a female infant 
out of anger that it is not a male. Murdering 
children in order to use parts of their bodies for 
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medicine is stated to be not infrequent and is 
mentioned as a capital crime in the statutes. 

Gites : Adversaria Sinica; Dovetas : Soctety in 
China; Journat, N.C.B.R.A.S., 1886. 


INDEPENDENT LUTHERAN MISSION. 


Works in Twng-hsien, Honan. It had two workers 


in 1917. 


INDO-CHINESE GLEANER, THE, a maga. 
zine begun by Dr. Mune. The first number is for 


May 1817, and was printed at the Mission Press, | 


It was ‘‘published quarterly. or as often 
The work is now 


Malacca. 
as matter can be furnished.”’ 
exceedingly rare. 


INK, CHINESE 4% mei, is made from i—oil 
of sesamum, rape-seed, or wu-t‘ung, ji—varnish ; 
iii—pork fat. The lampblack made by the com- 
bustion of these substances is classed according to 
the materials and the grade of fineness, and also 
according to the time taken over the process of 
combustion. ‘The paste made of this lampblack has 
some glue added, and is beaten on wooden anvils 
with steel hammers. Two good hammerers can 
prepare in a day eighty pieces, each weighing half 
a pound. A certain quantity of musk or of Baroos 
camphor, for scenting it, and gold leaves, are 
added ; the latter, the quantity of which varies from 
20 to 160 to the pound, being to give a metallic 
justre. ‘The materials thus prepared are moulded 
in moulds of carved wood, dried (which takes 
about 20 days in fine weather), and adorned with 
Chinese characters in gilding. About 30 or 32 
average-sized sticks go to the pound. There are 
over a dozen grades. Nearly all writing is done 
with this ink, rubbed down on a stone slab, and 
applied with a paint-brush of hair of sable, fox, 
or rabbit, set in a bamboo holder. Wunu CoNnsuLar 
24ePoRT, 1896. 

The best sort of ink is the Chin mer @ @, 
produced from t‘ung-oil soot and that from lamp- 
wick grass 49%. 
BA BE made from fish-maws #\ RE; a preparation of 
camphor called #2 }¢; musk; and a liberal sprinkling 
of gold-leaf <@%. It is made in Peking and An- 
hui, and sells for almost its weight in silver. 
Rubbed on the lips and tongue it is considered a 
good remedy for. fits and convulsions. The second 
quality of ink is that from Anking, made by Anhui 
men only ; it differs from the former in having less 
musk and gold in it. The ordinary ink is Yen mei, 
made from resin @ 7 or its soot, the best 
cow-glue 4 py Bf, a very little camphor, and with 
gold only as characters outside. The commonest 
kind is made of coarser soot and glue, and 
is named # M. This is used for writing large 
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grinding jewels, called #%§%, and sell for fancy 
prices. The next best are those made from iq G. 
A rare sort is made from Talifu marble. The com- 
monest kind is called @ 47, a cheap mixture of 
paste and mud. The export in 1916 amounted to 
Tls. 67,327. 

Woxv Consutar Report, 1896; Cuma Review, 
vol. ix, p. 256. 

INSECTIVORA,. These mammals are generally 
found in damp, well-vegetated districts, where 
insects are more abundant; some, however, have 
adapted themselves to desert conditions. See 


_ Hedgehog; Mole; Shrew. 


It also contains a sort of isinglass, | 


characters on posters, etc. The best inkstands are . 


rare, being usually treasure-trove of the Ming 
dynasty ; they are made from a paste produced by 


| 


INCENSE. See Joss-sticks. 


IN SHAN Bl, yin, shan, the mountains north 
of Shensi, lying east and west and blocking the 
course of the Yellow River to the north. They are 
well wooded. 


INSTITUTION OF THE HOLY FAMILY, 
an Institution in Shanghai, dating from 1894, and 
managed by the Auxiliary Nuns. There is a school 
for Portuguese girls with 281 scholars, a free school 
for Manila girls and a day-school for Chinese girls. 
The number of nuns engaged is twenty-two. The 


‘Institution receives a grant from the International 


Municipal Council. 


INTERCALARY MONTH, § A jun yiieh, 
a thirteenth month in the year, added seven times 
in nineteen years, to bring the lunar into correspand- 
ence with the solar year. 

There have been several methods of inserting 
this extra moon. That at present in use requires 
the following conditions; the winter solstice must 
fall in the 11th moon, the summer solstice in the Sth, 
the vernal equinox in the 2nd, and the autumnal 
in the 8th; the extra month must not include the 
passage of fhe sun from one zodiacal sign to another ; 
the Ist, 11th and 12th moons must not be duplicated. 


INTERLOPERS, a term used for merchants 
who, without any leave or, licence, would do trade 
with China to the detriment of the East India 
Company. ‘The Company would sink much capital 
in gradually building up a market, while an 
interloper, desiring simply to make profit on a 
single voyage, would suddenly cut in and undersell 
the Company. At the beginning of the 18th century 
the Company obtained statutary powers for dealing | 
with them. Eames : The English in China. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CHINA, 
The, the name given in 1897 to ‘The Mission among 
the Higher Classes in China,’’ which was begun in 
1894, by Rev. (now Dr.) Grisert Rem, M.A. of the 
A.P.M. Dr. Rem withdrew from that Mission for 
the purpose, as it did not see its way to undertake 
such an enterprise, which, indeed, appeared at the 
time almost hopeless, in view of the prejudice and 
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conservatism of the mandarins and isterats ypenerally, 
Dr. Rem began in the end of 1804 to open and eatend 
acquaintance with Chineso of the higher classes in 
Poking, meeting with numberleas rebuffa and dis 
appointinents, An ‘ofheml sanction’ however, under 
the Board of Foreign Affairs was given to bis pro 
jects in 1897, and a number of high offeials, includ. 
ing Li Huno-cnanc, promised their support. 
Development was delayed by the coup d'état of 
1898, and by the Boxer movement, but in 1903 it 
was decided to establish an “ International In 
stitute "’ at Shanghai, some Chinese of the place 
giving the site (on the Avenue Jorrre in the French 
C‘oncession) at a cost of $25,000, while the buildings 
were erected with foreign money. 

The Institute was incorporated in 1906 as a 
Limited Liability Company, with joint control by 
Chinese and foreigners, by a charter under Hong- 
kong ordinances; but after the outbreak of the 
European War, the registration was withdrawn, 
British law conflicting with some of the Articles 
of Association. | 

The Institute has thrice received the sanction 
of the Chinese Foreign Office, and is registered there. 

There is an Advisory Council of sixty members 
(only forty in 1917), an Executive Committee of 
fifteen, and five Trustees. 

The object of the work was defined from the 
heginning as ‘‘the promotion of friendly relations 
between Chinese and foreigners, and between Christ- 
ians and non-Christians, the progress of China 
in general as well as co-operation with her higher 
classes in all that affects that progress,” etc., etc. 

The methods employed during the twenty-three 
vears since the work began have varied considerably 
from time to time, but social intercourse has always 
been the chief. For some years a school was carried 
on (closed in 1910); literary work has been done, 
and a monthly paper published, called the /nstitute 
Record; a Conference of Religions, a Ladies’ Inter- 
national Club, and a Museum chiefly of Chinese 
commercial exhibits, which was intended in course 
of time to be an International one, have been other 
activities. 

The number of members has averaged 150 yearly. 

A number of foreign workers, both honorary 
and salaried, have at one time or another been 
connected with the Institute, but in 1917, the 
foreign staff consists of Dr. and Mrs. Rem. 

For various reasons the War has adversely 
affected the Institute, and its future is uncertain. 


INTERNATIONAL REFORM BUREAU. 
Headquarters :—Washington, D.C. 
There is one agent in China, located in Peking. 


INTORCETTA, PROSPER, fit 83%, a Jesuit 
-missionary in China, born in Piazza in Sicily, in 
1625. At sixteen he ran away from the study of 
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law, determined to give hie life to taeonary work, 


lie was went owt mm Iii with VY. Marri and 
hileen ther tmawionaries of the mame Order. 
In 1659 he left Macao and entered Ubima, Borg 
in the fitet place to Kiang. There be had 
Zteat ovcewn until aucomme: arvured pret reeulion, 
wooed wt the ineligetion of Yano Kane neren 
he wae orrerted, taken to l’eking, beaten and 


sent t» pron at Canton. ‘Twenty-four fellow- 
priwoners, alter they had replaced him by a mimmon 
ary from Macao, sent him to Kome to piead for 
prompt help for the suffering Mimnon. He returned 
to find the prisoners set free, and he went to nettle 
at Hangchow, where he lived through another 
period of persecution in 1690 and died on October 
5, 1695. He had translated some of the clanmca 
into Latin, but these works are now either unknown 
or extremely rare. 
Remusat: Nouveauz Melanges Amatiques 

INVENTIONS. It might seem that the 
Chinese are the least original and inventive of all 
civilized peoples, and that the world is indebted 
to them for nothing except tea and silk. 

On the other hand, many inventions which have 
had great effect on the world’s progress have been 
credited to the Chinese, only the inventions were 
not spread through the world and were of smal! use 
to the Chinese themselves. Thus gunpowder, the 
mariner’s compass, printing, etc., have been claimed 
as early Chinese inventions; yet in each case the 
same thing had to be-independently originated in 
the West, while the Chinese have got small profit 
from their earlier knowledge. 

Foreign students have of course been keen to 
sift the evidence on these matters, but so far there 
is no perfect agreement with respect to the three 
important inventions named above. 

The purely Confucian scholar of only twenty 
years ago would not admit that there could be any- 


thing new under the sun: all would be found in 


Chinese literature and history. Every Western in- 
vention had betn at least foreshadowed and hinted 
at in Confucian books; at the worst the knowledge 
might be regarded as lost with lost literature; but 
nothing new could find hearty acceptance unless it 
could be considered as a mere return to earlier 
native knowledge and methods. And this applied 
to everything, from bicycles to constitutional 
government! Thus the Duke Tsar CHIH in a 
speech in England calmly assumed ‘that the compass 
and gunpowder were both Chinese, and doubted 
whether in the latter article ‘‘ our germ” had 
developed to the benefit of mankind. 

It seems unfortunate that foreigners have done 
much to support such conceited views; indeed, 
Giues says that the Chinese did not claim the 
mariner’s compass but that the honour has been 
thrust on them. He further declares that the 


IREN 


“south pointing chariot’’ about which there has 
been such nonsense written, was not a compass but 
a mechanical carriage, which, from its description, 
will not work. At the same time Gmes thrust 
uther honours on them : the taxicab is undoubtedly 
Chinese, because in the ninth century a.p. they 
made a cart in which a drum was struck mechani- 
cally after a certain number of revolutions of the 
wheels : it was called the ‘measure mile drum cart.’ 


Then follows an article on Z'races of Aviation in | 


Ancient China, and we may have some Chinese 
scholar expressing regret that ‘‘their germ’’ has 
developed into the Zeppelin ! . 

It seems strange that no one has solved the 
mystery of the Eight Diagrams by claiming them as 
the germ’ of the Morse alphabet! But in the 
China Review Martin and Maccowan discussed the 
early telephones and phonographs of China. See 
(runpowder, ete. 

Gites: Adversaria Sinica; 
vol. xiv, p. 164. 


Cuina REVIEW: 


IREN, a name for the Nosu aborigines, given 
(together with Babu) as another name for them by 
Pottarp in Last of Asia, vob. v. 


IRISH PRESBYTERIAN MISSION, 

Headquarters :—Belfast, Ireland. 

Entered China, 1869. 

Works in Manchuria. 

This Mission began in the year after the death 
vf the Rev. W. C. Burns at Newchwang, and in 
response to his dying appeal. Dr. Josern M. 
Hunter and the Rev. Huco Wapprex. were the 
first missionaries. The latter retired through ill- 
health in 1871, and Rev. J. Carson replaced him. 
Uther workers followed in 1884. From the begin- 
ning, an informal agreement obtained between 
the Irish and Scotch Presbyterians that the former 
would concentrate on the western part of the 
territory, and the latter on the eastern, and since 
1891 ‘the Chinese converts of the two Missions have 
formed one church. 

Newchwang was the first station started by the 
pioneers on arrival; and Chin-chou fu 2 9 Af, 
(1685), 3 Jt Hsin-min (1888), Moukden (1889), 
ME Kuang-ning, and 3% MM BM Faku-ting both 
opened in 1891, are the six stations occupied in 
Sheng-king Province. 

In Kirin Province, the oldest station is K‘uan 
ch°éng tz Ws J (known to travellers on the 
Manchurian railway as.Ch‘ang ch‘un) which was 
opened in 1886, and Kirin city, and Yii-shu ting 
i 4 BW, both occupied in 1891. 

In 1889, the Zenana Mission of the Irish 
Presbyterian Church began to send out ladies to 
Manchuria. 

From the beginning of missionary effort here, 
much greater success attended preaching than was 
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met with in other parts of China. The principal 
reason given is the weakening of clan influence and 
old idolatrous customs among the immigrants from 
Shantung and elsewhere, who form the greater part 
of the population. A second reason may have been 


_ the united front presented by the two Presbyterian 


Missions who for many years were the sole Pro- 
testant propagandists in the country. 

The Chino-Japanese war of 1894-5, with its 
blow to Chinese pride, resulted in a great increase 
of enquirers; and though great care was exercised 
in receiving converts, it was not always possible to 
discriminate between the worthy and the unworthy, 
till the Boxer movement in 1900 came and winnowed 
out the latter.When the danger then became acute, 
the missionaries in the southern part of the field 
escaped to Newchwang, and those in the north to 
Viadivostock. Of the Christians 300 were mas- 
sacred : many saved their lives by recantation, but 
some of these returned afterwards to the Church. 
In the Russo-Japanese War 1904-5 mission work 
was partially stopped for a time, and Mission 
property in some cases injured, but in most of the 
stations the foreigners were able to stay and help 
the many refugees, suffering from famine, disease 
and exposure. . 

In the year 1906, the Native Presbytery formed 
its own Missionary Society, to finance and control 
the sending of Chinese missionaries to distant 
parts of Manchuria and to Mongolia. In 1908, a 
great revival swept over the Presbyterian Church 
of Manchuria, as well as over the Danish Lutheran 
converts. 

Two great disasters have also: been experienced ; 
the plague which began in December, 1910, in which 
Mukden and K‘uanch‘éngtze especialy suffered ; 
and the fearful floods of 1915, which hindered 
evangelistic work and did great damage to the 
mission property at Hsin-min. 

Educational work.—The Mission joins with the 
other two missions working in Manchuria in the 
Manchuria Christian College, and in the Union 
Medical College, and-with the Scottish Presbyterians 
in the Theological College, all in Mukden. Every 
station except Mukden, has middle schools for boys 
and girls, the latter staffed by the Zenana Mission, 
which also runs Girls’ Normal Schools at K‘uan- 
ch‘éngtze and Hsin-min fu. At this last station 
a Normal School for boys was opened in 1916. 

Medical work has been emphasized in the 
Mission from the beginning and a large proportion 
of its workers are physicians. Though hospital 
work has not been so imperative since the Japanese 
have flocked into Manchuria, as they have estab- 
lished modern hospitals in nearly every large city ; 
yet there is still ample. room for the Missions’ 
activities in this branch of work. The Irish Pres- 
byterians have nine hospitals, viz., at Kirin, two, 
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at K‘vanch'éngtze, the same ; 
at Hain min and Newchwang, hospitals for men, 
and at Fakuting, Kuang-ning, and Chin-chou, for 
WOON, 

Statistica for the year ending December 31, 1916. 


mons and women's ; 


Foreign missionaries... .. 44 
Chinese staff al ot ac 507 
C‘ommunicants ... 10,146 
Non-communicant members — 2,280 


IRON. 


IRON-CAPPED PRINCES. Seo 
Nobslity. 


Soo Ainerala. 


Im perval 


IRTISH, a river whose upper waters are at 
the western boundary of Mongolia. It drains a 
cultivated valley on the south side of the Altai 
mountains. 


ISINGLASS,  B yii chiao. No isinglass 
proper, manufactured from the dried air-bladders 
of fish, appears to be imported into China. The 
isinglass or fish glue of the tariff is said (WILLIAMS, 
Commercial Guide, p. 95) to be made from the 
noses and sounds of a species of carp caught in the 
Ganges. This fish glue is prepared in thin, 
diaphanous sheets, which are used in water colours 
for porcelain painting, in giving ~ lustre and 
surface to silks, and in the manufacture of Indian 
ink; it has countless uses, but is not employed as 
an article of food. In addition to this import, a 


JABGU, the title given to the chief of the 
Western Turks in the sixth and seventh centuries, 
gagan being the corresponding title among the 
Northern Turks. 

Yuue : Cathay and the Way thither, vol. i, p. 58. 


JACKAL, ¥) @§ hou huan, BF Hy yeh kou, Hy 
ch‘ai kou, Bf -F yeh kan, etc. It is met with in 
Shantung, Shensi and Liao-tung, and is described 
by Chinese writers under various names. In the 
Erh-ya the male is said to be called Auan and the 
female lang: hence the Jatter has sometimes been 
translated jackal instead of wolf. 

JACKASS POINT, the landing place in front 
of the Factories in old days at Canton, and the spot 
where the inhabitants of the Factories took the air 
in the evening.. Hunter : Bits of Old China. 

JACKSON, ARTHUR C., a missionary physis- 
ian of the U.F. Church of: Scotland (1885-1911) 
who arrived in Mukden in November 1910, to join 
the teaching staff of the Union Medical College 
there. When the pneumonic plague attacked the 


JADE 


larye quantity of clarified eeaweed from Japan im 
aleo introduced into China and known by the name 
of vonglewm This i woeed entirely ae an eclible 
Tho umport in 1916 amoanted to ‘Tin Al ,982 
ISLAM. 
ISONTOCK, the term fownd in Atpen 6 (hina 
a TF. 


See AM oharmmedanyem. 


cor Trung tuk or Teung tu vieeray uf 
governor general of a province. 

ITALIAN RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 
See Foresgn Relationa. 

IVORYWARE, @ speciality of Canton, where 
very fine carved work ix turned out; the carved 
balls, containing from 3 to 20 interior balls, and 
taking three months’ labour to execute, are part. 
icularly noteworthy. Fans, cheasmen, card canes, 
paper knives, billiard balls, and many other orna- 
mental articles are made; for native use ivory is 
made chiefly into chopsticks, inlaid work, mouth- 
pieces of pipes, rings, and foot-measures. 

1 YIN, @ 3* the minister of Cu'tne T'awe, 
Prince of Shang and first Emperor of the Shang 
dynasty. He assisted in the campaign against 
Curent Kuer, last Emperor of the Hsia dynasty. 
Later on he banished Cu‘fno T‘anc’s grandson for 
misconduct and did not let him return till he had 
promised to be good. He was a wise minister and 
of great value to the State. ‘There are sundry 
absurd traditions about him. 


city, he volunteered his services, but after a week's 
labour, died of the disease. His memorial service 
was attended by the Viceroy, and the Chinese 
Government decreed Taels 10,000 to his mother, 
who gave it to the College. 


JACKSON, THOMAS, Sir, was born June 
4, 1841 in Ireland. He went to the East in 1864 
to the Agra Bank, joined the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation in 1866, and was 
made Chief Manager in 1876. In 1899 he was 
knighted and received a baronetcy in 1902, in 
which year he retired. A bronze statue of him 
has been set up at the north side of the Bank in 
Hongkong. See Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. 


JADE is the name given to two kinds of hard 
stone, nephrite and jadeite. The word is derived 
from the Spanish ijada, the colic, the Mexican jade 
being called by the Spaniards the colic stone. 
Nephrite means kidney stone. 

Nephrite is a silicate of calcium and magnesium, 


| of specific gravity 2.4 to 3.18, and hardness 6 to 6.5. 
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It varies in colour according to the proportion of 
iron it contains. The Chinese divide nephrite into 
nine kinds :—(1) the colour of clear water, fén §B. 
(2) indigo blue, ps % ; (3) moss green, pr 5 (4) the 
colour of kingfisher feathers, fu #§; (5) yellow, 


kan #f; (6) cinnabar red, chiung 3; (7) blood red, | 


wan Bg; (8) lacquer black, Asich HE; (9) opaque 
white, cha #. 


Jadeite is a silicate of aluminium and sodium, | 


of specific gravity 35.2 to 3.41, and hardness 7. It is 


more vivid and more translucent than nephrite. 


The Chinese have three names for jade: yi 5: 


a general term for Khotan nephrites; pi yi 4H. 


for a dark green jade, including nephrites from near | 


Lake Baikal and jadeites from Yunnan; /es ts‘u 
@ Hi, an emerald green jadeite from Burma. 

Jade has always been greatly prized by the 
Chinese for its supposed medicinal virtues, for its 
translucency, sonorousness, colour and highly polish- 
ed surface. Ancient jades of the Chou and Han 
periods were obtained from China proper, the chief 
mines at those times being Lan-tien and Féng-hsiang 
fu in Shensi and Nan-yang in Honan. Other places 
where jade was subsequently found were Sstich‘uan, 
yielding a white jade stone and a black ‘‘ink jade,”’ 
mo yi #%, the Lu-yung river in Tonkin, and the 
Liu-yang river in Hunan. After the 11th century 
the native supply seems to have come to an end. 
In 1891 jade was found in the Nan-shan mountains 
of Kansu. 

Most of the jade in China during the last 
2,000 years was obtained from Khotan, the first 
mention of it by Chinese writers being in the reign 
of Wu Ti (s.c. 140-86). It is quarried in the 
Kun-lun mountains, found in the rocks of the 
Karakash river and in the beds of streams near 


Yarkand. It is also transported into Yunnan from 
Burma. 
Although jade is associated with Canton, 


famous for its jade ware, the stone is not now 
mined in China, but west of Myitkyina in Upper 
Burma, whenee China obtains all her jade. The 
only other mines known are in New Zealand. The 
Burmese mines were discovered by the Yinnanese 
in the 13th century and the stone was taken to 
(‘anton in its rough state overland. It now, 
however, goes via Rangoon. There is a mine of 
coarse jade 20 miles north of Kuanhsien, in Ssi- 
ch‘uan, but only a few piculs a day are extracted. 
The stone is brought down to Chéngtu and made 
into ornaments (Hosie, Sstich‘uan, p. 95). 


The most ancient jades in China are implements 
dug up in Shensi and Shantung and near Kalgan, 
attributed to some aboriginal race. In the Chou 
dynasty (B.c. 1122-255) ceremonial jade tableta were 
worn by the Emperor, and plaques and discs of jade 


were employed as insignia of rank for princes and | 
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officials. ‘The Emperor also'used jad’ memorandum- 
tablets, and even in the last dynasty Imperial 
documents, essays and poetry were inscribed on 
jade. An ancient jade astronomical instrument is 
described in the Shu Ching. Jade used in barter 
is mentioned by a writer in the 7th century B.c. and 
coins of jade were used in the first century a.D. Jade 
seals were employed in the Han period. Girdle- 
pendants, clasps and buckles were worn in the 
Chou dynasty, sword-ornaments under the Hans, 
while in the time of the ‘ang dynasty jade girdles 
came into fashion at court. As the stone was 
supposed to have the property of preserving flesh 
from decay, jade amulets were buried with the 
dead in the Chou and Han periods. Amulets in the 
form of a cicada were placed on the tongue of the 
corpse, the cicada being an emblem of resurrection, 
while others in the form of a fish, emblem of watch- 
fulness, were placed over the eyes.. The other 
apertures of the body were closed with jade, and 
jade weights were placed on the body and in the 
sleeves of the shroud. Many other objects in jade, 
such as mirrors, were buried with the dead. 

Different designs of jade are exhibited by 
different dynasties; jade of the Hsia dynasty has 
elaborate carving and inlaid precious stones or 
gold wire; that of the Shang dynasty is simpler and 
inscribed with worm-style characters; that of the 
Chou dynasty is more elaborate with inscriptions 
in Great Seal characters; the Han jade was simple 
in design, the Sung showed a bold style of carving ; 
under Hswan Tr of the Ming dynasty and Cx‘ren 
lune of the Ch‘ing dynasty very beautiful jades 
were produced. 

The chief centres for jade-carving at the present 
day are Canton, Soochow and Peking. ‘The lapidary 
works a treadle with his feet and uses tools smeared 
with abrasives. There are four kinds of paste 
employed for this purpose in Peking: ‘“ yellow 
sand ’’ from quartz crystals, ‘‘ red sand’’ from 
varnets, ‘‘ black sand,” a kind of emery, and 
‘‘ jewel dust ’? from ruby crystals, with which the 
jade is finally polished. The tools used are, first 
an iron saw, then a circular saw to shape the jade, 
after which it is carved in relief with lap-wheels, 
pierced by diamond drills, or cut by wire saws. 
A tubular drill is used to hollow out the interior of 
vases. Polishing tools are of fine-grained wood, 
gourd-skin and ox-leather, smeared with ruby dust. 

Jade objects have a large variety of uses. 
Sacrificial vases, incense-burners, pots and ewers, 
bowls and cups, thumb-rings, ear-rings, bracelets, 
and hair-pins for personal adornment, linked chains 
as tokens of friendship, Ju 4, mirror-stands, and 
combs as betrothal gifts, locks for children’s necks, 
pen-rests for students, statuettes, carved screens, 
sacred peaches, pomegranates, the eight Buddhist 
emblems for altars, are examples. A study of the 
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objects made in this hard stone in of inestimable 
value for the comprehension of Chinese porychology 
A magnificent catalogue of the articles in the 
Bishop Dicvtaceed thie Metropolitan 
Museum of New York has been publiehed, and 
(reals of jade from the artistic point of view. 
esi: Chinese Art; Latren: 
Srrenuneen : Chinese Pictorial Art. 


JADE GATE, k [9 yu men, the moat weatern 
pate Of the Great Wall, through which pasewer the 
Kanan towards Chinese Turkestan, 11 


collection, at 


J write b 


road fromm 
is supposed to derive its name from the jade ite 


perted from ‘Turkestan passing through it. 


JADE IMPERIAL GOD. 
shang ta. 


JAGGERY, a word sometimes found in books 
on China of a century age. It 
brown sugar, made from the sap of palm trees. 
It is an Indian word, and is another form of the 


See Yu huang 


denotes coarse 


word sugar, both being corruptions of Sanskrit 
surkara, Malay chakkara, Portuguese jagara. 
Yuue: Hobson Jobson. 


JAMETEL, MAURICE, Professor of Chinese 
in the. Meole des Langues Ortentales vivantes in 
Paris for a few months before his death. He was 
horn near Paris in 1856 and died in 1889.- A list of 
his publications is given in the 7oung Pao, 1892. 


JANGIO, the name found in the Catalan Atlas 
for Yangchow. In Manreo Po o it is Janguy, and 
in Oportc Jamathay or Jansu. 


JAPANESE RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 
It is long since Japan first came into touch with the 
(shinese. It was in the reign of the Emperor Chu 


JAPANESE RELATIONS 


International reiatienm date from the Grd year 
of the pero Tse Yom AD in the Sai Fh dynaaty, 
of the 15h year wt tbe Ponta poet on Set ho mf tv 
tT [i that yemr Tao tw oF it 
wae eert with a Stake letter to the Ani ruler 


Seyomss A 


Tr ( Winwe hoehery it i mentioned that in the 
“th year of Kost Htasc BURR (a > 000) a Japan 
envoy wae ent po Whe Tr 2a, the Bai ruler, bos 
ho tmeartion Gf it vw foond in arty Japanewe work 

The main toby jew t of O80 Meee wae te ret 
oaacdclbseet 


formerly, Pro Keren 


bine direet from (hin, inetemd of we 
In the following year the 
Chines Fonperor sent Fo Sumooime 3 it RR to 
Japan in company with Ono, the object being, 
apparently, to stady the geagraphieal conditions, 
manners and custotm, ete. 

In 694, or the 6th year of the Emperor Una 
ff & Meremzasxe Sucananan FF A was apponted 
uavoy to the T'ang §& ruler, but for various reasons 
the mission was not sent. Previous to this many 
Buddhist prieste from Japan had studied in China, 
the best known being Sarcno 9% @ and Krxal & ® 
or Koo TAISHI gl fe 7 pe. 

In the time of Kryomonr Tatka 34Q@ about 
A.D. 750, the port of Hyogo sR Mf (the present Kobe. 


AA) was opened for trade with China. Trade 


Ai $f HK when, according to the Chronicles, a 


Korean scholar, Wa NI  {<, brought the Analects 
of Conrucius and a Chinese poem consisting of 
one thousand different. characters (-F 4X ch‘ien 
tzd wén). The date is said to have been a.D. 285, 
but it is not certain. There is another early 
Japanese record which states that in a.pD. 57 or in 
the 86th year of the Emperor Sur sn #ERE 
the Governor of Ito ff $f in Chikuzen Sf @y 
communicated with the Chinese authorities and 
received from them a seal with the characters 
i RM HWE. ‘the Prince of the country Ito of 
Han.’ This suffices to show that there was 
communication between the two countries at this 
early date, whether official or not; most of such 
communtcation having been with the Japanese in 
Kiushu jy # Island. 

The first official intercourse was in the 6th 
year of the Emperor Yuryaku SMX, a.v. 461. 
An envoy from the Wu dynasty ruler came to Japan, 
and return envovs were sent by Japan two years 
later. 


was also carried on in Kyoto XB, Naniwa Ow 
(the present Osaka 7 MX), Hakata tg % in Kiushe 
and at Tsuruga §% 9% on the coast of the Sea of 
Japan. 

In 1276 Knusimat Khan sent 100,000 men to 
attack Japan, under the Generals A Ta-Hal fa & i 
and Fan WEN HU FEAR; but the Japanese resistance 
was such that none of the enemy landed, while a 
storm destroyed the ships. Trade was of course 
much interfered with, but it was resumed when the 
Ming SY dynasty. was established. 


What the Japanese term Wako and the Chinese 


“Wo kou (§7@, that is, Japanese raiders, were com- 


mon on the Kiangsu and Chékiang coasts in the 
Ming dynasty, and even later in Fukien and Kuang- 
tung : at one time they occupied Formosa. 

When HipevosnH1 Toyotom: @ & 3 FF was 
prime minister of Japan he tried to attack China 
through Korea. The Japanese defeated the Ming 
general Tsu CH‘ENG-HSUN ff AeA at P'ing jamz 
7 in 1592, the first year of BUNRoKkU XX § of 
Japan, and the fighting continued for some years; 
but at Hipeyosu1’s death the Japanese troops left 
Korea. This affair also was an interruption to the 
trade of the two countries. 

At the fall of the Ming dynasty help was sought 
from Japan but was not given. 

Under the Tokucawa @ Jj] régime in Japan 
Japanese merchants were forbidden to engage in 
foreign trade; up to that time the chief trade with 
China had been at Ningpo. 
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After the Restoration in Japan that country 
sought to end the period of closed doors by making 
treaties with foreign powers-and by sending consuls 
to attend to trade matters in China. 

A dispute arose, however, with regard to 
Formosa. In the 4th year of Meiji ‘By; (October, 
1871) natives of Miyakojima ‘& fy and Yayeya- 
majima J\ Wt uj AB several times drifted in junks 
tu the northern part of Formosa, where the abori- 
yines are very savage, and some 54 Japanese fisher- 
men were there murdered. The Chinese colonies 
were in the west of the island and the aborigines were 
not under the control of the Chinese Government, 
which, indeed, was the reply of the Chinese author- 
ities when negotiations were first opened. The 
Japanese therefore appointed Lieut.-General Sarco 
P4 #8 t¢ 3M as Governor General of the area occupied 
by. savages in Formosa, with five war-ships. In 
1874 he attacked the aborigines, killed the chieftain 
and made eighteen tribes surrender. Then the 
Japanese army, with its head-quarters at Kuei shan 
@ {. began the work of pacification, China made 
her protest, declaring that Formosa was Chinese 
territory, demanding the evacuation by Japanese 
troops and asserting that if anything in the island 
needed to be rectified representations should be made 
to China who would take all responsibility. Sarco 
replied that negotiations must be referred to the 
Japanese Minister at Peking. Tosnimicu1 OKuso 
KA Fj Hi was sent from Japan, with powers to 
conclude peace or declare war. The negotiations 
with Prince Kune 4% %% 3 were ended after six 
weeks through the mediation of Sir THomas WADE, 
the British Minister : China paid Tls. 100,000 to the 
families of the murdered fishermen and Tls. 400,000 
for the expenses of the expedition, and Japan agreed 
to evacuate the island. The indemnity was quite 
inadequate, but the negotiations had also the result 
that the JLoochoo Islands were recognized as 
Japanese. 

Further complications followed later respecting 
the relations between Korea, China and Japan. 
China tried to act in Korea as though that country 
were under China’s suzerainty. But Japan had 
made a treaty with Korea in 1876, recognizing her 
independence and opening some of the ports to 
trade. Other Powers followed this example; in 
1877 Great Britain and Germany, in 1878 Russia 
and Italy, and in 1879 France all concluded treaties 
with Korea, yet China was always interfering in 
Korea and extending her influence there. 

In 1882 there were riots; Korean rioters burnt 
the Japanese Legation, and Mr. (later Viscount) 
Hanasvsa % BOR W, the Japanese Minister to 
Seoul, had to escape on to a British vessel. He 
returned later for negotiations, while China sent 
Wo CHANG-CH'ING §& $2. Yuan Suim-x‘ar Fi ft Wl 
and Ma Curen-cHone ¥% 3B &, with troops to settle 
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the riots. A new treaty was made with Korea, and 
Chinese influence much increased. 

In 1884 there was another attack on the Japanese 
Legation in Seoul; Yuan Snru-«K‘ar instigated the 
Koreans to cause trouble, while Kim Mo-KIn @ RY 
and others tried to effect some reforms. The 
Japanese obtained an indemnity from Korea, but 
the whole matter being of vital importance 
Hrrosumi Ito (later Prince Ito, who was killed at 
Harbin by a Korean assassin) ff fi {9 2X was sent 
to China in 1885 to settle the pending questions 
finally. An agreement was reached, (1) that both 
China and Japan should withdraw their troops 
from Seoul; (2) that the Korean king should be 
advised to introduce foreign training for his army ; 
(5) that in case China or Japan wished to send 
troops to Korea it should be previously arranged 
between the two powers by written despatches. 

On the 27th May, 1894, on the 27th year of 
Meiji, owing to the intrigues of China, Kia Mo-x1n, 
the Korean Reformer, was killed by an assassin in 
Shanghai. When Kim’s remains were being taken 
to Japan they were stolen by Chinese police, taken 
to Chemulpo on a Chinese man-of-war, and were 
cut to pieces and thrown into the Han river. 

There were riots in 1894, too serious for the 
Korean government to suppress; she asked for 
China’s help, and Li Hune-cwane, then viceroy of 
Chihli, sent six battalions of troops under General . 
Yeu Cnrra-cr‘ao $€ 7 4. Japan was informed of 
it, with the assurance that the troops would be 
withdrawn as soon 4s the internal troubles were 
settled. Japan’s reply was to the effect that she 
had never recognized Korea’s dependence on China, 
and she sent Mr. Orornt ARH 4 (later Baron) as 
Japanese Minister with a mixed Brigade to Seoul, 
escorted by a naval landing party. 

Yuan Suiu-kK‘ar proposed that both sides should 
withdraw their troops, but as he insisted on Korea 
being regarded as a Chinese dependency there was 
no way to negotiate, and war began on August l, 
1894. By the treaty of peace, March, 1895, 
negotiated by Li Huna-cHanea and Hmosumi Ito, 
Japan obtained the cession of Formosa, and would 
have also added to her territory the southern. part 
of the province of Mukden; but owing to the inter- 
ference of Russia, Germany and France she had 
to accept in lieu thereof an indemnity of Ku-p‘ing 
taels 30,000,000. Russia, later on, obtained the lease 
of Port Arthur and Dalny, thus providing herself 
with a naval base; she had also built the so-called 
Chinese Eastern Railway through Manchuria down 
to Dalny and threatened Korea with the establish- 
ment of another base in Korea. 

If Korea and China were both so strong as to 
protect their own independence against foreign 
encroachment, then there would be no danger tc 
Japan, If, on the other hand, they are weak and 
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at the mercy of a third power, then the exintence 
of Japan also is menaced and insecure. That wan 
the reason for the war with China; and wow Huan 
became a menace to the independence of Japan, 
mince newthor China nor Korea could rest the ex 
pansion of her influence. 

War with Russia began in February, 1004; but 
two events previous to that must be noted. In 1900 
Japan had taken part in the expediticn ayaimet the 
Boxers, and her troops had shewn themselves not 
imferior tu the Muropean forces there present. In 
January, 1902, the first AngloJapanese Alliance 
was made,—-an attempt to check Russian ea pansion 
in the Far Kast. 

Japan was victorious in the war with Kusma, 
with the result that Manchuria and Korea were not 
left in the hands of a strong power which could 
thus threaten Japan's existence. 

Japan found it necessary to annex Korea, 
because of the umount of intrigue there, detrimental 
to the former country. In 1906, at the second 
Hague Conference a secret emissary from Korea, 
acting without reference to Japan, protested against 
Korea not being included in the Conference. The 
Powers declined to take any action. On October 
26, 1909, Prince Ito was assassinated, and in the 
next year things in Korea were in such a state that 
Japan was obliged in self-protection to annex the 
country. 

Japan has always respected the independence 
of China, short of endangering her own. The pre- 
servation of China’s integrity, the policy of the 
open door and equal opportunity, have been agreed 
on in the Alliance with Great Britain, and there 
is the same agreement with Trance, Russia and the 
United States. 

There also arose the Fa-ku-men Railway ques- 
tion. ‘This, as well as the questions of the Chin- 
chow-Aigun and Tsitsihar Railways, is due to 
intrigues of the Chinese to create prejudice against 
Japan and to check her -influence in Manchuria. 
If these railway schemes were simply and genuinely 
for the benefit of China, Japan could make no 
protest; but the concession-hunters were, un- 
wittingly, utilized by China against the interests 
of Japan, and a protest became necessary. 

After the Revolution of 1911 a Re-organization 
Loan was arranged with the four Powers Great 
Britain, France, The United States and Germany 
in 1912; and Russia and Japan joined in later on 
condition that the loan should not be used in 
Manchuria and Mongolia. 

When the Great War began in 1914 Japan was 
at first a neutral Power; but as the German base 
at Tsingtao proved to be a menace to the interests 
of Japan’s ally Great Britain, Japan joined the 


belligerents and in joint action with Great Britain . 


captured Tsingtao. 
33 
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At the end of 1915, when there wae a movement 
wih Yaa Sox's 


with 


lo restore the monareh y ar 
Japan 


in yieing a Waiting te 


Fn petot, the ot beer 
Life Me mtec 


daugene of euch a couree 


jolted 


prowere 


of the 


y van 


lo eaten With the Fata epee an Weetern Powere 


toncerned Japan te deeituue of paweersing (hits 


intwd at & Ahate Veiitg, Lake CGireat Dritain, 
Frenew, Kite ated the (United Stalet a oredit 
bate, Tt 16 to the intereat of Japan that Ching’s 
financial autnony ehomld be secured, amd that 
thete ahonld be yood sdiminwtration on modern 
line, insted of endlews polities! dieputen 

In January, 1915, Japan, with a view to settling 
all questions pending with China and securing a 


lasting powee in the Fas bhatt began negotiation 
through the Minister in Peking, Mr. Hioxr 9 R& 
1915. ‘Thi 


buat Japan 


An agreement was signed on May 2, 
avreement has been omemeh cerita nwed, 
claims that a careful examination of it shews sho 
has no ambitions in China, but sought to clear up, 
once for all, the disputable puints between the two 
countries. The opposition to Japan, displayed 
throughout China, was due to internal politica) 
reasons connected with the ambitions of Yuan 
Suin-k‘at. Had China agreed to the desires of 
Japan she might have increased her revenue by the 
export of war materials to Europe, instead of gain 
ing nothing in the way of. trade through the war. 

Commercial relations between China and Japan 
have become very intimate and Japan’s share of 
trade in China has been much increased. 

‘The following are the percentages of Japanese 
trade in 1916, as published by the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Chinese Maritime Customs, and they 
are given side by side with the British percentages 
for the purpose of comparison. 

Japanese British 


Tonnage ‘Total trips 10.60 16.89 
Tonnage ry 27.53 40.72 

Trade Foreign tirade 36.49 35.00 
Coast trade ... 2% 40.63 

Total Foreign and mel 28.96 38.07 

- Revenue Duties on cargoes ... 36.21 37.54 
Tonnage dues 34.05 40.94 

Opium likin . 0 TH 

Total dues and duties 35.04 37.74 

fr. 3.j 


The following are the Ministers and Chargés 
d’Affaires who have represented. Japan at Peking. 
AxryosH1 Yamapa (General, afterwards Count), 

November 1873—February 1874. 

Sakimirsu YANAGIWwaRa (Count), February 1874- 

December 1874. 

Yurzut Morr, November 1875—May 1878. 
Ki Sntsurpo (afterwards Count}, March 1879— 
’ March 1881. 


JARDINE 


Buyo Esomoro (Admiral, afterwards Viscount), 
Auyust 1882—-October 1885. 

SaABURO SHIODA, December 1885-—May 1889. 

Keisuke Ortori (afterwards Baron), June 1889.— 

Jurano Komura, Chargé d'affaires till July, 1894. 

Tapasu Hayasui (afterward Count), May 1895— 
October 1896. 

Fumio Yano, March 1897—December 1899. 

Gonsvuke Hayasni, Chargé d’Affaires for three 
months :—September, October, November, 1899. 

Toxvustro Nisui (Baron), November 1899—December 
1900. 

Jutako Komvcra (afterwards Marquis), December 
1900—September 1901. 
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' Sects of China is of course Buddhist in origin. 


Yasvya Ucnipa (atterwards Viscount), September — 


1901—June 1906. 

Gonstke Hayasur (afterwards Baron), June 1906 -- 

_ June 1908. 

Hikoktenr Isury, June 1908—July 1913. 

Ensrro Yamaza, July 1913—May 1914. 

Yuxren! Opata, Chargé d’Affaires, June 1914— 
August 1914. 

Ex1 Hroxr, August 1914—July 1916. 
Yuxien1 Opata, Chargé d’Affaives, July 1916 — 
August 1916. 

GonsuKE Hayasnt (Baron), August 1916— 


JARDINE, MATHESON & Co., an important 
and long-standing British firm founded by Dr. 
Wiu1am Jarpine of the East India Company, 
Mr. James Matneson (later Sir James) and Mr. 
H. Maentac. At first Marueson remained in 
India, Macniac was the agent in Canton and Macao, 
while JaRDINE travelled between. On the extinct- 


ion of the East India Company the firm as above | 


named was established in Canton and Macao about 
1834. JARDINES sent the first free ship with free 
tea from Whampoa, March 22, 1834. Till then it 
had been a licensed firm, sailing ‘country ships’ 
(q.v.). In 1842 business was transferred to Hong- 
kong. The firm has always been prominent in all 
efforts for the welfare of the colony. Among other 
cood deeds, Mr. Josetrn Jarnoine, as recorded in 
thie to» Lerecr's undertook the 
expense of carrying that great work through the 
pr'are. 

It became a private Limited Liability Company 
in 1905. 


preface Classter , 


The firm is known by the Chinese name 


hwo i (i hoj, a very old hong mame. See 
Houpua,; Factorres. 
SARDINE STEAMER. Sve Steam Vessels. 


JASPER POOL SOCIETY, 3 th yao ch‘ih. 
(The reference is to the fabled Lake of this name, 
which, according to Buddhist and Taoist leyends, 
lies at the foot of the jade stone Tree of Life in the 
forests of chrysophrase belonging to St Wane Mu, 
(q.r.) in the K‘un-lun Mountains). 
This, one of the most important of the Veyetarian 


It claims to have arisen in the reign of Liang 
We Tr and to have had Ta-Mo (BopHipHarRMa) 
as its first ‘I’su Shih or ‘‘Patriarch.’’ Several later 
patriarchs were Chinese priests, but the sixth was a 
layman and ever since only laity have been admitted 
to the sect, the priests having another. The 7'su 
Shih is supreme wherever the sect extends, having 
ten Sih ti under him and fifty-four Zing k‘ang 
who are district teachers and managers. Below 
these are various other officers. Wine is forbidden 
as well as meat, and all desire of wealth and all 
indulgence in anger must be forsworn. Silk must 
not be worn, and a cat must on no account be kept. 
Kutrance fees are compulsory and other contribut 
ions towards the printing and distribution of tracts, 
and the preservation of animal life, ete., are ex. 
pected. 

The use of contemplation and the constant. 
reciting of the secret books of the sect, are part of 
the means used to escape the wheel of trans- 
migration. In 1902 the fifteenth patriarch had been 
already twenty-one years in prison at Hanyang, on 
a false charge of being the leader of a White Lily 
contingent, which was brought against him by a 
scholar whom he had offended. His followers of 
the Jasper Pool Society numbered 100,000; but were 
not connected with ‘political intrigue. A _ ful! 
account of this sect is given in the Chinese Recorder, 
vol. xxxiil. See Secret Sects. 


JAURIAS, HELENE ANAIS MARGUERITE 
de, was born on May J, 1824. In 1844 she entered 
the Compagnie de Filles de la Charité and in 1855 
was sent out to China. She first laboured in 
Ningpo, where she had to leave her work for eight 
months because of the T‘ai P‘ing rebels. She was 
next sent to Shanghai where she was asked to 
organize what is now known as the Municipal 
General Hospital. The nursing staff has been pro- 
vided by the same Company, (Sisters of Charity of 
St. Vincent de Paul) from the time she organized 
it in 1863 down to September 1913. She was next 
sent to Peking and spent the rest of her days at the 
Jén Tza t‘ang Orphanage, passing through the 
ayony of the Boxer siege to die immediately deliver- 
ance came,—August 21, 1900. The book named 
below is the story of her life. 

Mazeau: J, Herome du 


Jeoirias. 


Pé-tany, Helene de 


JEHANGIR, leader of a rebellion in Kashgaria 
in the reign Tao Kvane, 1825. He claimed to be 
the descendant of native chiefs, whose rights had 
first heen recognized by the Manchus but later taken 
uway. The government by Chinese officials had 
been very oppressive and unjust, and the people 
rallied in great numbers to the standard of revolt. 
An army sent from China suppressed the rebellion 
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after many chygagements, avd took Jitasere prpeen 
er, tle eae brought te Peking and there e eeuted 

JEHOL WW bd je he Oh [ith we written oul 
boy the Prvgedhiy fom Teven, a eyty wed pretecture 
ales catied Chong dé tu 7h 98 ff, about Gre hundred 
Wiles orth oF Pekiniy Ame 
Great Wall lt wae teruerly the country peat of 


iy (dbl beyond the 


the (hiiewe hinperorm, whoee polwee and park have 
a surrourel rig wall of titteen miles mf length. ‘There 
are maiy The 
emet Of these was built in L7G0 after the made) of 
the Vansiven 


monwsteries in the meg hbuurheed, 


Mvden? & torres Wemple, at “Vashi 
lumbo im ‘Vibet, ter his reception when be care te 
jyounin the celebration of Cares Lose's seventieth 
birthday. 

In 1793 Lord Mar vrtnny was received there by 
CwoeN Leng, and Coin Creine died there in 182), 
Tao Kvasxe ceased the annual visits and gave up 
the costly hunting establishment there. During the 
mvasion of the North by the Allhed armies in 1860, 
Hsvex Fee fled to Jehol and died there the follow 
Ing year. 

JENGHIZ. 


JESUITS. 


See Chenahis. 


“The Jesuits are the real tounders 
of the missiens ot China,” writes M. fH. Corpiex 
(art. CAmua, col. 672). The first of the Society to 
set foot on any Chinese soil was St. Franers XAVIER, 
who died November 27 or December 2, 1552 in the 
island of Shang-ch'uan (Sancian, Saint Joln’s) 
without having been able to reach Canton. After 
him, ALEXANDER VALIGNANI (died 1606), Maciagn 
Rougererr (died 1607), Francis Pasio, (died 1612) 
succeeded in entering Canton, Macao and Chao- 
k‘ing (Kuangtung), but not the interior. This 
honour was reserved for MartHew Riccr (1552-1610). 
Arrived at Macao, (1583), he passed from Chao- 
k‘ing to Nan-ch’ang (Kiangsi) in 1588, from there 


to Nanking (1595). In 1595 and 1598 he stayed for — 


some time at Peking, where he definitely settled in 
1600. He was the first Superior of the Peking 
Mission. ‘The Fathers Loncosarpr (1610) and pa 
Rocua (1622) succeeded him with the same title. 
Father Emmanvuet Diaz, junior, was the first 
Vice-provincial of China, (1626). The vice- province 
comprised Italian, Portuguese, Spanish, German, 
Swiss, and Belgian Jesuits, with few French. 


In, 1685, Louis XIV sent six Jesuits to the | 


Far Kast. Father Tacuarp remained in Siam, but 
Fathers Fonraney, Bouvet, LE ComTE, GERBILLON, 
and pe VISDELOU arrived in China in July, 1687. 
They founded the celebrated French Mission of 


Peking, which, being placed under the protectorate | 


of the king of France, had its Superior independent 
of the Vice-provincial ; its first Superior was Father 
pt FontaNney (1687). ' 

The -Tesuits had, at the time of the suppression 
of the Society (1773), four churches at Peking. 


JESUITS 


‘Lhe 


iti temae a | 


nuetiewi) (ee wg) Velie FO the BP tenel) 
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fo Lie ee PP OV ie, Shere on Whe Premel) tihetet, 


the Pathewe i) Wile wap epatigeliaed the proywin 
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Leen at the tiene of 


Lhey 


wrought 


megieniis, and rrechantemne. 


t}ie fest Trius  powreerni thoes remained in 


favour, and mere tlie ee aypout «a 


mitivativon Of the perseouting Ediets. The moet 
noted amgng them hase articles dediated “o vem 
in thie nevelopedia, so we online outeelyee here 
to medicatug the collewtive wovke “luck we wwe ba 
the Jesuits of China. 

1,—The Maps of China, undertaken by the order 
of K'anc Hs, and executed between 1708 and 1718 
under the direction of Father Tartovux ; his collab 
matters, with the exeeption of Father Moxwere. 
an Augustinian, were Jesuits. 

2.—The Description yeographipue de la Chine, 
drawn up by Father pv Haupe (Paris, 1735), from 
notes furnished by 27 missionaries. (See Du f/alde). 

3.—The numerous letters which appeared in the 
collection of Lettres Ldifpantes «t Uutreuses, (54 
volumes, 1702-1776). 

4.—The Mémoires 
SCLENCES des Chinois, sent mostly by the 
Fathers Amiot and Crsot, edited by Father 
Brorier, BREQuIGNY, and others (Paris 1776-1814). 
(See Amiot). 

5.—The fine co'lection of sixteen’ engravings 
ordered by the Emperor K‘ien Luxe to com- 
memorate his conquests in Central Asia; tlie artists 
who drew them at Peking were Jesuits, with the 
exception of JoHN DamasceNe, an Augustinian. 
They were engraved at Paris under the direction 
of C, N. Coc. 

Of the réle of the Jesuits in the question of thre 
Chinese ceremonies, we have nothing to say here. 4 
special article having to be devoted to this matter. 
(See Rites Controversy). 

A number of Portuguese Jesuits were recalled 
from China and imprisoned in Tortuga! at the time 
of the persecution of Poa 


concernant Th Srare, Vs 
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After the news of the suppression of the Society 
by CLrement XIV came to Peking (September, 1774), 
the Jesuits there continued to live on good terms 


with the Lazarists who had replaced them; the — 
last member of the old mission of the Society in | 


China, Father Lovis pe Porrort, 
October 1815. The Jesuit bishop of Nanking, Mgr. 
Goperroip XaviER de LAIMBECKHOUEN, died on 
May 22, 1787, in a small Christian community in 
the neighbourhood of Shanghai, and was buried in 
the Christian cemetery near Soochow. 


The native priests and Christians kept their 


Jesuit missionaries in memory. Sb, as soon as the | 


news of the re-establishment of the Society by 
Prius VII (1814) was known to them, they took 
steps to obtain the return to China of the brethren 
of Riccr. Letters are extant from the native priests 
and the Christians of Peking and Nanking to the 
Very Rev. Father Rootnaan, general of the Com- 
pany, and to the Sovereign Pontiff Grecory XVI to 
plead this cause. (1832, 1833, 1839). - On his side, 
Mgr. Louis pe Best, nominated Vicar-apostolic of 
Shantung by Grecory XVI in 1839 and administ- 
rator of the bishopric of Nanking, which comprised 
the three provinces of Kiangsu, Anhui, and Honan, 
asked iby numerous letters addressed to Rome that 
Jesuits should be sent to help him in his heavy 
task. On January 13, 1840, a letter from Cardinal 
FRansont, prefect of the Propaganda, invited the 
Very Rev. Father Roornmaan, 


diéd before 


\ 


general of the — 


Company, to send three or four ‘fathers to Mgr. | 


pr. Best. Fathers CiaupE GOoTTELAND, BENJAMIN 
Brueyre, and Francis Esteve offered themselves 
for this mission, and sailed from Brest on April 28, 
1841. By September 23 they were at Manila, and 


on October 21 at Macao; being driven\out by the | 


Portuguese government, they took refuge in the 
Chusan Islands, which the English had just taken, 
and from there they reached Shanghai; Fathers 
Gorretanp and Esteve arrived there on July 11, 
1842, and Father Brueyre rejoined them some 
months later. In the years which followed, 
numerous missionaries weré sent to help them. 
According to the mew decisions of the Propaganda, 
each Congregation or Society of missionaries had 
charge of one or more missions. The Jesuits re- 
mained then in Kiangnan, under the jurisdiction 
of the administrating bishops of the diocese of 
Nanking. In 1856, as they formed the quasi-totality 
of the missionaries of Kiangnan, the Propaganda 
formed this Mission (provinces of Kiangsu and 


Anhui) into a Vicariat-apostolic entrusted to the | 


Society ; the first Jesuit Vicar-apostolic of Kiangnan 
was Mgr. ANDREW Bonentert. 


We cannot in this place describe the apostolic 
labours of the Jesuits in Kiangnan; let it suffice to 
say that the Vicariat, which numbered in 1842 
bet ween 50,000 and 60,000 Christians, counts in 1916 


- Observatory is at Zo-sé, 
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251,721 baptized and 85,620 catechumens. There 
are 188 Jesuits there, of whom 38 are natives. The 
principal works of the mission of Kiangnan were 
established at Shanghai, and at the village of 
Zi-ka-wei, 8 kilometres from the town. During 
the first years of their stay in China, the Jesuit 
missionaries were occupied by the work of the 
apostolic ministry, and- then by the terrible trials 
of the T‘ai P‘ing rebellion, and could not devote 
themselves to the scientific work which had been the 
cause of so much of the influence of their prede- 
cessors of the Peking mission. Directly peace was 
re-established by the exploits of the ‘‘Ever- 
Victorious Army’? of Gorpon, Mgr. Laneurmuat, 
successor to Mgr. Borenier, and the Jesuit 
Superiors, had the idea of taking up again the 
tradition of their Mission. Zi-ka-wei was chosen 
to be the principal centre of the scientific labours 
of the mission. First there was established a 
meteorological, astronomical, and magnetic obser- 
vatory (1875). At present only the Meteorologica)] 
Observatory is at Zi-ka-wei; the Astronomical 
near the Church of 
the Pilgrimage, 30 kilometres from Shanghai, and 
the magnetic observatory is at Lu-kia-pang, half 
a league from the station of that name, on 
the Shanghai-Nanking Railway). The Zi-ka-wei 
Observatory is well-known for the warnings it 
gives to ships, which enable them to foretell 
the coming of the dreaded typhoons several days 
ahead. It publishes every day a chart of the 
meteorological state of the China coasts, and every 
month a report of the state of the temperature. 
The directors of the three ‘observatories have 
published many notes on the observations made at 
their institutions. The Museum, which was estab- 
lished at Zi-ka-wei in 1872, contains rich collections 
relating to the flora and fauna of China; the 
directors of it have issued six volumes of Mémoires 
concernant l'histoire naturelle de ’V Empire chinoise. 
Another scientific work is due’ to the Fathers of 
Zi-ka-wei: the Variétés sinologiques, a series of 
studies on the religion, history, geography, legisla- 
tion, and social condition of the Chinese; the 46th 
volume appeared in November, 1916. The Cursus 
litteraturae sinticae of Father A. ZoTro.t, 8.J. (q.v.), 
the Géographie de Chine of Father L. RicHarp 
(English edition by Father M. Kenety) the 
Boussole du language mandarin of Father Boucner, 
and a great number of classic works testify to the 
intellectual activity of the Fathers of Kiangnan. 

All these works are issued from the press at 
T‘ou-se-we, near Zi-ka-wei. This press, together 
with about ten other workshops, is entrusted to the 
management of the Jesuit Brother coadjutors; 
about 300 orphans, brought up at the expense of 
the work of the Holy Childhood, are learning trades 
there which are making them capable of maintaining 
themselves. 
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The Kiangnan Mission publishes in France a 
quarterly review, Aelationa de Chine. 


The Jesuits have yet another tnmeaen on China, 


the wowth owet Chihli Mission, In LaG6, wt the 
request, of Mgr. Mowny, ow, the Propaganda 
divided the viewrtat of Chihbl ite three; the 


Jeeuits had the eastern purt, except for 
Which continued to belong to the vieariat of Peking 
The first views apostole of mouth east Chilli wis 
Mgr. Abnian Laneuinnat, 
Aceording to the Keturns for 


‘Tientan, 


bishop of Seryrepolia 
1916, thos M pesion 
counts 07,652 baptized Christians, and 634 catechu 
Ie Ls, Several of its menibers, os pecially Fathers 
L. Wreerer and S. Couvrervna, have distinguished 
themselves by fine sinologieal work. 
under Hames). 


(See articles 
this 
Mission is at the village of Chang chia chuang, near 
Hsien-hsien in Ho-chien fu. In 1916 there were in 
south-east Chihli 83 Jesuits, of 22 were 
natives. Numerous letters from the Fathers of 
south-east Chihli are to be found in the quarterly 
Review China, Ceylon, and Madagascar. Most of 
the Jesuits of the two Missions of Kiangnan and 
Chihli are French : the Kiangnan Mission is under 
the Province of Paris, and that of S.E. Chihh 
under the Province of Champagne (having its 
headquarters at Reims), ) 
Brettograruy.--On the history of the early 
Jesuits of China, the necessary information will be 
found in the first two chapters of the anonymous 
work La Mission de Kiang-nan (by H. Havrsr, 8.J.) 
Paris, 1900. The best general résumé is that of 
M. H. Corpier in the article China: Society of 
Jesus, in the Catholic Encyclopaedia, vol. 3, p. 672, 
sqq. On the history of the missions of Kiangnan 
and of S.E. Chihli, see J. pe ta Servisre, Histoire 
de la Mission du Kiang-nan, T‘ou-se-we, 1914; 
Leroy, En Chine, au Tche-li sud-est, Lille, 1899. 
On the scientific works of the Jesuits of the old and 
the new Society, consult SommMervocet, Bibliothéque 
des Ecrivains de la Compagnie de Jésus, article 
Chine, vol. 2, col. 1140 sqq., and notices of the 
principal Fathers; and H. Corprer, Bibliotheca 
Sinica, col. 1036 sqq. The Catalogus Patrum ac 
Fratrum, S.J. qui a morte S. Francisci Xaverii 
in Sinis adlaboraverunt (Fathers Prister and Sica, 
latest edition, Shanghai, 1892) is out of print for 
the first part (1552- 1779), and will. be shortly 
re-edited. The second part (1842-1916) was re-edited 
in 1908, but is not on sale. S. 


their The headquarters of 


whom 


JET, BA Asi p‘o, is called by Chinese black 
amber. A Chinese writer in the 7th century stated 
that it was dug out of the desert 300 Ji south of Hsi 
chow near Turfan. A Chinese physician of the 
11th century says it was found 100 feet deep in the 
soil in the district of Kiao ho, This was transport- 
ed to China and lasted till the 11th century when 
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JEWELLERY 


the supply Commed A powder made from it wae 


Huei pitiaed fen itp toedeinal © inte 


JEWELLERY. 


a very TD 


Althemgh jewellers 


rile of 


oe ee 


play ‘)iineee Art a bote 


ony tba subyeet a wompros tally at 6 6f he 


jewellery of purely tative dewign ie rapidly giving 


way, (notably in the ‘Treats Vorte where the 
‘wehionws” of (hitm are emt.) to thet rmade in 
Wiener form. 

' Jewellery um 6 Cope,” (ke quote { foorys 


Meeneid), “much etaplayed im comeium bile by the 


Chinese, ag mm ment other eaelenn eownitrie, aa a 


convenient means of mveetenent of their savings 


thye 
precious mMetala are moet readily kept in thle way 


In the abeenee of any gold and silver emnmge, 


being winder the Conetant supertision of the wearer 
aa portable property. He deems solidity the moet 
desirable quality of the rings and bangles which 
the usual forms, and looke on weight and 
purity of metal as more likely to retain their value 
than artistic workmanship. Sometimes sa plain 
flexible rod or band of god or silver is worn round 
the neck or arm, serving like the gold chains and 
rings worn by our knights in the middle ages as 
a present proof of respectability, and a ready 
resource in case of emergency. Bullion is more 
safely carried in this way, than as the shoe-shaped 
ingots in a purse tied to the girdle, and pieces can 
be easily snipped off as occasion requires. All 
objects of this kind are made of pure metal 
without any alloy. The jeweller stamps the name 
of his shop inside the ring or bangle and thus binds 
himself, by guild Jaw and custom, to buy it back at 
any time by weight, without questioning the quality 
of the material. 

‘‘For jewellery of a more decorative character 
the Chinese employ most of the technical methods 
known in the west, and supplement the simple tools 
at their command by an infinite patience and 
dexterity. Thus, plates are pressed in moulds, 
hammered in repoussé style, carved in elaborate 
openwork designs, and finished with the graving 
tool. 

‘In the art of filigree work the Chinese jeweller 
has attained such proficiency as to make it in some 
degree distinctive of the country. This is occasion- 
ally executed in gold, but more commonly in silver 
gilt, the gilding being added to prevent tarnishing 
as well as for show. An effective addition to the 
filigree work is an inlay of the accompanying 
details with the turquoise-tinted plumes of the 
king-fisher (fei-te‘ut) which is almost peculiar to 
China. 

‘‘Enamelling is a more durable combination than 
feather work, and this is also widely practised. 
The dark blue vitriable enamel obtained from the 
native cobaltiferous ore of manganese is a favourite 
inlay for silver chijects, the pale turquoiee blue 


are 


JEWS EN 


afforded by copper being more used with gold; but 


I 


both tints are sometimes combined in one scheme of | 


decoration. Another special branch of 
enameller’s art consists in the preparation of 
imitation stones and’ jewels in coloured fluxes of 
appropriate tint, which so often take the place of 
real stones in Chinese jewellery. 

‘‘Precious stones, when they are used, are not 
cut in facets, they are merely polished and set 
en cabuchon. The gems, and the pearls, which last 
are highly appreciated when of good shape and 
hie are always drilied through and fastened 
to the setting by fine wire.”’ 

It is interesting to note that many of BUSHELL’S 
remarks throughout the article, other than those 
quoted, though written but yesterday, are to-day 
(1917) true but in part ;—Chinese jewellery is passing 
through the fiery furnace of transition which is 
testing all institutions, all ideals, all arts, both 
fine and useful in the land which, for centuries 
was considered by its inhabitants as being in the 
forefront of civilization. 

Busuety: Chinese Art. 


lustre, 


[F.A.] 


JEWS IN CHINA. ‘The Jewish colony at 
K‘aiféng fu in Honan was first made known to the 
Western world by Riccz in the 16th century, and 
was visited and written about by other Jesuit 
missionaries of the next century. In 1850 the 
london Society for promoting Christianity among 
the Jews got a deputation of two natives to visit 
the colony, and the results were published the next 
vear in a book by Rev. G. SmarruH, with translations 
by Dr. Mepnurst of some inscriptions. Dr. W. A. 
. Martin paid a visit to K‘aiféng fu in 1866. 
There were then seven left out of seventy families, 
numbering from three to four hundred persons, and 
the Synagogue was in a state of complete ruin. 
They could not trace their tribal pedigree, never 
met as a congregation, had no Sabbath and no 
circumcision, and seemed on the point of merging 
into the heathendom around them; their one 
distinction being the custom of picking out the 
sinew from the flesh they eat,—a custom which has 
given them their name among Chinese of T'iao chin 
Chino Yah B&H (pluck-sinew sect). In spite of 
various attempts to help them, both by Jews and 
(Christians, their condition seems to have gone 
from had to worse since then. 

The site of the Synagogue was bought in 1912 
by the Messin of the Church of England in Canada, 
whuh works om the city, 

Summarizing ail the information ohtained From 
inscriptions, by Jesuits and others, it appears that 


Jews came to China during the Han dynasty, 
probably soon after a.m. 34, when they were 
terribly perseented in Babylon; bnt it is porstble 


that they came earher fot purposes of trade 


the | 
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Their »criptures are now deposited in many 
Western museums, etc.,—British Museum, Oxford 
and Cambridge Libraries, Yale College, Hongkong 
Museum, etc. They are none of them ancient. 
There appear to have been Jewish Colonies in 
Ningpo, Hangchow and elsewhere in former times. 
There are many articles on the subject in many 
Journals; probably the best books to consult are 
those by ADLER and Tosar. 

Marcus N. Apter, Chinese Jews; PERLMANN, 
History of the Jews in China (1913); Tobsan, 
inscriptions Juives de K‘at-fong-fou (Var. Sin.); 
Martin, A Cycle of Cathay, p. 353; Smiru. The 
Jews at K‘ai-féng Fu; Wruie, Chinese Repository, 
vol. xx. 

JINGAL, from the Hindustani jangdl, a swivel 
or a large musket. It is the Chinese blunderbuss, 
about twenty pounds in weight. It is fired from a 
fixed swivel or with the barrel resting on a man’s 
shoulder. 

JINRIKSHA, from Japanese words meaning 
man-power vehicle; a light two-wheeled conveyance 
drawn by a man or men and used for one or two 
passengers. It is said to have been the invention 
of an American missionary in Japan about 1870. 
The use of it has spread to all parts of the East 
where there are suitable roads. 

JOB’S TEARS, t¢ & 7én m1, Coix lachryma 
jobi L. This grain plant, erroneously termed 
‘‘pearl barley’’ in the Customs export list, is very 
much cultivated in China. Its name is derived 
from the tear-like shape of its capsules. The seeds 
are said to possess diuretic and cathartic properties, 
aud are used medicinally, although they are also 
boiled and made into gruel, or added to flour cakes 
in small quantities to attract buyers. She plant is 
said to have been introduced to China by the famous 
Ma Yuan in 49 a.p. The largest unhulled corns are 
strung into rosaries by priests. A wine is made by 
fermenting the grain, and is given in rheumatism. 

Hosige: Ssitich‘uan, p. 10; Manchuria, p. 180; 
Stuart ; Chinese Materia Medica, p. 122. 


JOHN DE PLANO CARPINI, or Jonn of 
Vian de Carpine, a Franciscan friar, derived his 
name from the place now called Pian la Magione, 
fourteen miles from Perugia. He was at the head 
of a mission sent by Pope INNocENT to the Mongols. 
He left Lyons on April 16, 1245, delivered his 
letters to Kuyux Khan, not far from Karakorum, 
on July 22 of the next year, and brought back to 
the Pope the Khan's haughty reply in the autumn 
of 1247. 

D'Avezac: Fecuéil de Foyages et de 
Mémoirea, vol. iv; Rockumt: The Journey of 
Woiliian of Rubruck, ete., (Hakluyt Society, 1900) ; 
Revziwy : he Terts and Versions of John de Plano 
Car pene, ete., (Hakluyt Society. 1903). 
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JOHN DE' MARIGNOLLI. 
JOHN, GRIFFITH, D.D., was born at Swan 


sean 185), arrived in Shanghai: ae a tissieonary of 
the London Missionary Socety in 1855, and settled 
L861, till the 
beginning of 1912 when he returned to Bogland and 
died six months later, 


See Maen wynolli 


tn Thankow on where he remarmed 

He had remarkable ability 
wnd success asx a street chapel preacher, and was 
also well known as a translator of the new 
ment, 


JOHN OF FLORENCE. 
JOHN OF MONTE CORVINO was born 


about 1247, in Italy, but in what district is doubt 
ful, the honour being claimed by two places of the 


‘Penta 


See Marinelli, 


same name. He became a Francisean monk, and 
after many years’ work in the near Kast was sent 
by Pope Nicotas TV to earry letters to Kavsinal 
Khan, He probably reached Khanbaliq (Peking) 
in 1293, but it is not. known whether he saw 
Knvainal, whose death took place early in 1294. 
His success in Khanbaliq or Cambalec was so great 
that in 1307 an Arehbishoprie* of Cambalec was 
created, with unusually ample powers, and seven 
other Franciscans were sent out to be suffragan 
bishops under the new metropolitan. Only three 
of these reached Peking; they consecrated the new 
archbishop, and all three were in succession bishops 
of Zaitun. The Khan, (probably Kuousiai’s 
grandson), is said to have been baptized by him : 
but almost every Khan of the dynasty has been 
reported as a convert. 

He was the first’ Archbishop of Cambalec 
and in effect he was the last; for though others 
were appointed it does not appear that any of them 
ruled from Peking or even reached it. 

Joun of Monte Corvino died in Peking about 
1328, more than eighty years old ; and Favier states 
that there were about 100,000 converts by that time. 

Youre: Cathay and the Way Thither; Da 
Civezza : Storia Universal delle Missione Frunces- 
cane. - 

JOHN OF PIAN DE CARPINE. See John 


de Plano Carpini. 


JOHNSTON, REGINALD FLEMING, was 
born in Scotland, 1874, and educated at the Univers- 
ities of Edinburgh and Oxford. He carried off 
various prizes and graduated with honours in the 
School of History at Oxford. He passed the ex- 
amination for the Indian and Colonial Civil Services, 
1898, and was appointed to Hongkong, where he 
Acted as Clerk to the Legislative and Executive 
Councils, and. as Assistant Colonial Secretary, 
1899-1904 ; and as private Secretary to the Governor, 
1900-1902. He was transferred to Weihaiwei to 
act as Secretary to the Government and as Magist- 
rate, 1904. In 1906 he was appointed to the newly- 
created post of District Officer, Weihaiwei. 


| 


JUAN JUAN 


(in (hineme eubyecta he hae wreten From Mehiny 
to Mitmdealag, 9G, Laem and Drogen in Nerthern 
‘hing, VOLO; Bwddhaet Choma, 19145. and bee oon 
tributed artreles on Chimeme subjects to The .% wne 
ated ctloes 
Haerinee’ Ane yeleqaed tu 

He of the 
Roval Geovtaphical Socu@ty, Amoctate of the Suctets 
the 


premth Contury and After, The 
avd w Dr 
oP Pilejion and Ethie 


(Juco , 
poetimelionle, 
is & Follow 
ewwarih, Methber of 


for Pv ye biew| 


Asintiu 


Raw al 


and the Folk lore Seeietien, ets 


JOLY, H. BENCRAFT, «ff the Mistueh Som 
in China, trantlajed //ung lou mény, 
(‘The Drew of the Red Chamber) mm 1892 


JORDAN, JOHN NEWELL, Sir, was born 
m treland on Septernber 5, 1052, aid wae appr tibed 
1876 Altes 


ineluding that Of Mima 


sulat Sefsice 


as (hitta 


student interpreter in 
filling various offers, 
Resident at the Court of Korea, he 
Minister at Peking in 1906. 

He hae received the howours of CMG (107), 
K.C.M.G. (1904), K.C.B. (1909), and G.C.LE. 
(1911). 


His only publication is surme ‘Translation of 


ine appointed 


the Peking Gazette. 


JOSS. A corruption of the Portuguese Divs, 
God; used by foreiguers and in pidgin- Englieh tos 
idols. Hence 


incense, etc. 


JOSS-STICKS, BE Be H shih ch'en hawny. 
‘hour’ or ‘time’ incense, are used in religious cere- 
monial. The finest are made of the dust of sandal, 
garoo, and other fragrant woods mixed with cedar 
or fir and just enough clay to stick them together. 
Nutmeg refuse is also sometimes added. The 
Chinese make them three or four fathoms long, of 
a uniform size, and burn the coil in their shops for 
the fragrance and to mark the time; it is from this 
last use that the native name originates. They are 
exported mainly for the use of the emigrante in the 
Straits, etc. The export in 1916 amounted to 
Hk.Tls. 524,740. 


JUAN JUAN, #@ wrigglers, a contemptuous 
name given to a Turkic tribe by the Toba Emperer 
T‘ar Wu. When first heard of they were named 


joss house, a temple; jose-sticks, 


Ju Jén && A, which Grsson, following French 


authors, writes Geougen. They belonged to the 
Hsiung-nu stock. They later founded a sort of 
empire with a capital probably somewhere near 
Karakorum ; but the Toba emperors nearly exterm- 
inated them in three great expeditions towards the 
end of the fifth century; and in the middle of the 
next century their destruction was completed by the 
Turks, in a massacre outside Hsi-an fu. They are 
not mentioned again in Chinese history. 

Parker : A Thousand Years of the Tartars ; 
Youre : Cathay and the Way Thither, vol. i, p. 58. 
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JU | 


JU |, #0 & ‘as you like it’ ; an article of peculiar 
shape and generally called a sceptre. It is how- 
ever, not a symbol of royal power, and it seems 
to have been in use in China before the arrival of 
Buddhism. Cuao Hs1-xv (13th century a.D.) states 
that it was originally made of iron, was used to 


point the way and for self-defence; that it was | 


reaily a blunt sword. Later it was used as part of 
ceremonial regalia and was made of jade, amber, 
lacquer, etc. It is now given as a token of good 
wishes to a friend. 

Gites : Chinese Pictorial Art, p. 159; Parkur : 
(hina and Religvon. 


JU JEN, BRA. See Juan-juan. 


JUJUBES, Zizyphus sativa, }% tsao. This has 
come to he translated ‘ dates,’ and the fruit is 
commonly called by that misleading name among 
foreigners : it is not easy to see why. The jujube 
is an important cultivated fruit in North China, 
and there are probably quite a hundred varieties. 
It prefers a porous, alkaline soil like the loess, a 
light rainfall and a dry, cold winter. The tree 
is remarkable for the amount of neglect it can put 
up with: it is about the only fruit tree round 
whose roots the soil need not be cultivated ; it pro- 
duces equally well where the ground is trodden 
hard as stone. 

The fruit is generally brown and shining and 
very plump when fresh; when dried it shrivels and 
becomes more red. Different varieties are eaten 
fresh, dried, preserved in sugar, stewed or smoked. 

Among the hundred varieties may be mentioned 
the wu hu tsao or seedless jujube, grown near 
Laoling in Shantung. lc is said to be the only 
seedless variety in all China—and, indeed, it is not 
absoluteiy seedless, but the kernel is so soft that 
one eats it without perceiving it. 

The mt tsao or honey jujube is not a variety 
but a preparation for which the Chin tzi tsao 1s 
chiefly used. These are boiled in sugared water 
then dried for a couple of days. They are slightly 
boiled again, then partially dried. The skins are 
next slashed slightly and the fruit boiled again 
in a stronger solution of sugar, honey being 
added for the best grades. They are then dried, 
and the best kinds can be sold at 40 Mexican cents 


a pound. 
One jujube tree has great ornamental value, 
the Zicyphus aativn tortuesa, called in Chinese the 


Luny chia tsao shu He aR or dragon-claw jujube. 
It has peculiar gnarled and twisted branches and is 
much prized by the Chinese. The trees are pru- 
pagated by grafting on the wild jujube; they are 
very rare. 

Finally, the wild jujube Z. sativa spinusa grows 
on every city wall in the North, and in many waste, 
stony places. It has troublesome thorns, especially 
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on the smaller bushes, and is often used as fencing. 
The fruit is small and pleasantly sour, and is eaten. 
The Jujube is known as Hung tsao or Red 
date to distinguish it from the He: tsao, Black 
date, the Persimmon (q.v.). 
Meyer: Agricutural Explorations, etc. 


JU LAI FO, my X& @, the Sanskrit 7’athagata, 
a title of BuppHa. The words mean literally ‘‘the 
Buppua who came thus.’’ The Sanskrit might 
equally well mean ‘‘who went thus,’’ but the Chinese 
long ago, rightly or wrongly, adopted ‘came’ and 
not ‘went.’ 


JUMPING RATS and Mice. This family of 
Rodentia should have been placed under Dipodidae 
the name of the Family. There are six especies 
known in N. China and neighbourhood, their names 
and distribution being as follows :— 

Allactaga mongolica, Mongolia, N. Shansi, N. 
Chihli; 4. longior, Kansu; Dipus sowerbyi, Ordos, 
N. Shensi; Zapus setchuanus vicinus, Kansu ; Sicista 
concolor, Kansu, Manchuria; S. caudata, Sagalhien. 

Sowrrzy : Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xlvii. 


JUNG, 2, barbarians of the West. The 
character consists of = kan, a shield, and ko XX, 
a spear. There are seven kinds of them mentioned 
in the 7’so Chuan, and.accounts are given of their 
attacks on Ch‘i, Lu, Ts‘ao and even on the Royal 
Domain. Their seats were in (modern) Chihli, in 
(modern) Honan, etc., but there were more tribes 
than the 7'so Chuan has occasion to name, and they 
were in greatest strength in the north-west, where 
Ch‘in expanded at their expense besides getting 
practice in war with them. According to Hirtn 
the name is connected with the name Hun; they 
are also known as Hsien-yii, Hun-yi, Hsiung-nu, 
etc., and were probably Turkish tribes; the usual 
appellation for them and other northern races is 
Tartars. 

Lecce: Chinese Classics, vol. v., (proleg.) ; 
HretH : The Ancient History of China. 


JUNGLE, THE. See Cli‘u, State of. 


JUNG LU, &% @% a Manchu, played a leading 
part in Chinese history during the days of the 
Empress-dowager Tz‘d Hsi. He was a kinsman 
and a playmate of hers in childhood and common 
report says that she was betrothed to him from her 
birth. Other rumours say that improper relations 
existed between them for years. These reports are 
only recorded here because of the importance they 
had in the politics of the period. 

June Lu was one of the better type of Manchus ; 
he was extremely Joyal to the Empress-dowager 
from the beginning of her Regency when she crushed 
the ‘Tsar Yuan conspiracy with his help, for over 
forty years down to his death in 1903. This does 
not mean that he always agreed with her or that 
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he excaped disgrace at her hands. He wan not in 
agreement with her on her employment of the 
but he did net hon 
position was one of great danger. 


Boxers, desert her, though 
Ilo wan alwayn 
moderate ino hia views, and he was thua suspected 
by both sides, reformérs and conservatives alike. It 
is also probable that his attitude was much mis 
understood by formgners. Without having 
froendship for them he saw the madnews in the 
attempt to destroy their Legations, and they were 
perhaps saved through his hanging back while others 
The 
Empress dowager disregarded his warnings, and his 
position, while out of her favour and opposed by 
Kane 1, Prince ‘Tuan and other fanatics, was very 
insecure. When the madness had passed, the 
fugitive Empress-dowager had still to turn to him 
and found him still as trusty as he had always been. 

The most dramatic time of his life was in 1898, 
when the Emperor decided on a coup d'état which 
failed and the Empress-dowager decided on another 
which succeeded. Kuanc Hsti knew that the first 
step in getting rid of his aunt must be the getting 
rid of her faithful Juno Lv. 
orders to Yuan Suru-K‘ar to proceed to Tientsin, 
where JunG Lu was Viceroy of Chihli, and put 


any 


were rushing on to the extremest measures. 


KAAN, The title used by Marco Poto for the 
Great Khan; the supreme ruler of the Mongols; 
Khan being applied to subordinate princes. See 
Maan. 


KAFAROV. See Palladtus. 
KAIFENG FU, in lat. 34° 43° N. and long. 
114° 24° E., is the capital city of Honan and stands 


about 100 71 south of the Yellow River. The capital 
of Fu Hs1 is supposed to have been here in 2800 B.c. 


He gave definite | 


| 


Under the name Pien-liang {f # it was the capital ) 
of the Sung dynasty in the 10th century. It has | 


the special interest of being the home of a Jewish 
colony (see Jews in China). The place has lost 
much of its former importance, but trade has 
revived with the coming of the railway. The chief 
industry. is in groundnuts. The population is 
about 200,000. 


KAILAN MINING ADMINISTRATION, an _ 


association of the Chinese Engineering and Mining 
Company and the Lanchow Company. The former 
Company was formed in 1878 as a Chinese Company 
and registered in 1900 as a-British or international 
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KALGAN 


him te death at ouee Yuas went down by the first 


tran and btokd J0Oad LY allabowt it Joma Le went 
up te tie capital by mpecial Wain and bold the plot 
io the Fonpreee dowager Alter leaving some of bee 
own guards in the Forbidden City he retunmed ty 
Tiettein, While hie Mistress, carly Lhe nek mornlag 
ered and imtipiweoned the unhappy Eompetor 
At the time of bie death he had athatwed ‘ive 
bees 
Put 
by Tra Har's 
Cw'tw had martied 
JunG Los daughter, and the Fanpress dowager had 
promised that if there were a son of this marriage 
he should be heir to the Throne 


highest henwurm which a #eubjeet could reach, 
wae Grand Seretary and Grand Counciller. 
he had another kiwd of honour, 
Pri tiew 


command the teeond 


The promine was 
kept and Juxe Lee's grandeon became the Emperor 
Hsuan Tune. 
Juno Lu died April 11, 1903, at the age of 67. 
Buanbd and Backnowse : Chana under the bi 
press Dowager. 


JUNK, 
Chinese sailing vessel. 
JUTE. 


JU YAO 7e&®. Porcelain of the Sung period 
made at Ju-chou zk #. 


(Javanese juny, a large boat) A 


See Fibres, textile. 


K 


company under British law. THe Lanchow Com. 
pany opened mines in the vicinity of the Kaiping 
mines. A long dispute with the Chinese govern- 
ment followed, as to the exclusive rights of the 
foreign company to the Kaiping coalfield. 

The struggle ended in the amalgamation of the 
two companies under an agreement ratified by the 
British and Chinese governments. Each company 
retains its own share capital. 

The output of the mines from July 1, 1916 to 


June 30, 1917, was 2,928,584 tons. 


See Aalan Minng 


KAIPING MINES. 


Administration. 


KALGAN, a corrupt form of the Mongol 
halha, a mart, the town called by the Chinese 
Chang-chia k‘ou #891]. It is an important trad- 
ing centre on the edge of the Mongolian plateau, 
4,000 feet above the plain, and some forty miles to 
the north of Peking. It lies at the foot of a pass 
leading up to the plateau itself, a thousand feet 
higher: this is the easiest of such passes and 
therefore the most used. 


KALMUK 


in the 
winter season. when half a million camels are said 


The tea for Russia is sent this way 
te be ased in the transport. 


the peqmilation is estimated at 30,000, 


KALMUK. dee Menzel. 

KALPA, an Indian term, much used in 
Bevithist writivgs, meaning a perwd of time 
enfiregent Tor the fermation and destructien of a 


nvatercsal universe, 


KAMBALOU. 


See Khenbalig. 


KAMTON, the Portuguese way in former times 
“Fowrite Beat Awong tung; from which has come 


‘lie 


name (Canton. 


K'ANG, %, a bed built of brick or earth so 
that it can be heated with a fire underneath ; largely 


veer an Nerth China. 


K°ANG HSI, ff BB the third sou of Saux 
(ia MAR, was bern in 1685 and died in 1723. 
Me was the second ruler of the Ch‘ing dynasty, 
and sueceeded to the throne when he was eight 
oh, His wame was’ Y YR, (not J as in 

IIe was one of the most remarkable men jn 
history, and the usual wonders which herald the 
Lirth ot are recorded in his case, 
dragens, stramre jights and what not. It is stated 
thi eves had pupils; his 
the mouth handsome; his 
nose Was ‘mountainous’ ‘but note that Le ComrTe 
says it was stall), and his ears big; the lover part 
of the fare was agreeable. He had a stentorian 
veice, and was over the medium height, though 
met tail: Ins face was pleasing, though strongly 
pock marked. Unusually bright eyes gave great 
to his features. (See portrait in LE 
Memows and Observations). As to 
character, he was very truthful. He had extraord- 
mary ability in learning, and a marvellous memory. 

live days before his death Suen Cyn delegated 
‘he sare of the boy to two Regents and appointed 
Assastant Ministers of State. All teok the 
coth ot joyalty betore the corpse. 


Vedls> 
(rites. 


ereat omen 


mele of hie 


two 


forehead was broad, 


vikweuy 


(OMIE's 


Preys 


Keane Het teok up the reins of Government 
Wy othe hth mn af the erehth year of the period 
el broke up the pow <r of the regency, being angry 
at the illit aseumption of Ao Pet, a Minister, 
awed qwtlwers. 

Hs a demivating and active personality, 
and the administrative acts of the empire, whilst 
they were mrevlified by the dynastic laws, and the 


advice of his niunisters, were to a great extent the 
fxapressren of his 


Wowe 


ewn will. Grouping his aets, 
rewnd his ideal 
ot “Peace for the Emypare and Prosperity for the 
PPemr pater” it i po able te eatin an Hu pression of the 
pha. 


personal and admiumstrative, own 
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As to peace for the Empire, he had barely 
reached the age of manhood when he had to face 
powerful enemies on every side; there confronted 
him the Southern Confederacy with great armies 
led by the vahant We San curr in league with the 
Princes of Fukien and Kuangtung; he had to 
subjugate the ruler of Shensi, and wrest Formosa 
from Koxtnca, he sent great armies against Mongol 
princes who disputed rights and territory with him. 
These things required all the energy and sagacity 
of the young monarch. 

As to the prosperity of the people, their welfare 
Was a constant concern in all his plans. He always 
aimed at purity in the administration. He was 
careful of the public funds. He was frugal in his 
personal habits, and simple in his dress. His 
palace expenses he compares favourably with the 
lavishuess ot the Ming Court, which employed 
thousands of attendants, while he was satisfied 
with 500. He had reduced his expenses to 70,000 
tuels, a tenth of the amount used in his father’s 
time. Yet he scattered his treasures lavishly on 
the empire. He constantly remitted taxes and 
wiped out provincial deficits. In the 5lst year 
of his reign he remitted 33,064,697 taels poll and 
land taxes, saying it was more important to help 
the people than to hoard up imperial wealth. He 
begged a Governor at a farewell audience to find 
out the causes of the people’s poverty, which should 
hot exist in such a wealthy country; and told him 
to use his own name and authority to frighten all 
monopolists and oppressors of the people. He 
personally wrote a motto ¥§ {$4 Incorruptibility, 
Carefulness, Diligence, for all officials, and 
constantly sought out means of relieving the 
sufferings of the people. He dealt unmercifully 
with all unjust officials and put to death high and 
low who were found guilty of maladministration 
or usurpation of authority. He initiated relief 
works for distress: and forbad the distilling of 
wine in Peking when there was a scarcitys of Torn. 
He was most liberal in the times of devastating 
droughts and calamities, at one time sending 
300,900 taels to Hsi-an fu in the time of plague, and, 
at. another, a great gift of corn to Korea. He was 
angry with the Peking Government for calling in 
everything to the Central Treasury, thus depleting 
provincial funds which inevitably would result in 
draining the people's money. He often abolished 
likin posts, as being detrimental to. trade: and 
inade light taxation a cardinal article of policy. 
Public works of utility were initiated and great 
attention was paid to the dredging of rivers. The 
Ye)!ow River in particular had much attention. A 
commission was appointed to find its source. The 
report is curious and interesting, describing the 
distant sources which seem to lie in the clouds and 
inaccessible parts. Another time its tributaries, 
ete., were mapped out with a view of preventing 
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toundation, ‘Phew undertakings le 
superintended by frequent 
He prohibited offlrals squeezing prisoners, 


imsted a severe deeree agaiet unjuet claime to the 


practi ally 
Vieite of  imepee tion 


anh d 


latcl tiade by the Mane hu Come ue arm, cmon sry 
that what had been snatehed trom the © bimese on 
the pael should be restored 
Hwe'’s C Armterniy wa Chine, vol ait, py, Al AS for a 
Mmeving example). Character 
thin scholarship foul cleverness nh the welee tyes 


momecdiately. (Sew 


WAS tO wéiyh note 


ol magistrates, and all attempts to sell ofhee te 
inerease the revenue failed to pain his approbation 

In other ways too he sought more efficiency, 
lle reformed the Kalendar, making Vewares? the 


‘Astronomer Royal Manelirma was re mapped 
aceordimg to Western methods. Father Bourn 
measured hina, Nowhere did he find more 


aiMieulty ano retorming abuses than in the Jiterary 
eVatiinations, 
were unfit members, 


kven an the Hanlin Academy there 

Monthly-iuspection was made, 
Wenli 
deficient: were expelled. 
well wa candidates who had illicitly gained a degree, 
were beheaded or transported, 

Thus in the attempt to reform the administra- 
tion he was indifferent to persons ; regents, personal 
friends, exalted officials, suffered the severest 
ptnishment when found guilty : and it does seem 
that after years of such measures fear and awe were 
instilled into the official mind. 

Yet he was not unreasonable, for often he 
would exhort the higher officials not to be too 
striet with their colleagues, ‘‘since the difficulties 
of administraticn are many, and you should not 
be too exacting but take a broad and generous view 
of matters,” 

The currency and finances of the empire had 
his eenstant attention, and there was frequent 
minting of good copper cash. In the 21st year 
294,851,480 were minted. The revenue that year 
is put at 26,331,685 taels and the census gives the 
population at 19,431,755. But this may only give 
the adults. 

Books and literature were a passion with him. 
Editions of the Classics in fine type were printed. 
People who had valuable and: rare books were 
invited to have them re-issued at the imperial 
expense. Under his superintendence many valuable 
works were produced, the most noted being 
Be BES wh Phe great Imperial Dictionary in 42 

parts. Finished in the 55th year. 

PY BE si G An encyclopaedia of literature in 450 


and those whese and penmanship were 


Frequently examiners, as 


- parts. Finished, 49th vear. 

BX WB Ai collection af famous essays, in 
64 parts. 

BEE eh Be A Dictionary of classified literary 


phrases arranged according to subjects and 
words, in 240 parts. Finished in the 58th year. 


K‘'ANG HSI 

‘y thor 5% 5 etleetive wi jiliteere from gyal 
Mitlowe on Oe fuerte Pinwehetl, Alem jeer 

f ft *4 te A : Sees ie in Of Panieile Th) antT ie Ad geul 


piileophwal Weitere, lo LO parte T ctthatiest 


ithe Wil pear el Yuen Cie. 
i <M hf A dictionary wade wlth the thy 
The origi) and wee of Char 


"T 
4 Brus pegs le ti wih 


wiverle ot leuwte 
Up Han 
10 yrorte Pembalyed, 9th gama 
iit LL2 parte ee fialehed pm Mee Sieh pewe. 
Tihewt leeks 
supetvieion A Tull tit of the werk rae te fennel 


in the ial @) A a. U7 WA serum 


a 


tos thie Lithee abe tinifiibels Th 


mere alo neler ine gered 


Ag to hie poreonml lalate, te wae ait eke tonne 
tied eee Weer! Y fit iy Li fPeervryt feet thy see ete cman 
bended to give AvIty aad elgewre te flee thai 
wil pencher it apablle of supporthig greet bat gus 
He spent tamel ot biog tie e ath thhe aioe, GF I) Othe 
a 


chase am the seoantaires of ‘Tay tats { mvinwally 


livvteseebowe ke, daee quirwertamed tlie Www thier snveielcwt, anna 


the crossbow. *'] wae able, he eve “"bw Level a 
bow filteed times a s0ng as the omvlinery ote 
and sheet arrows of thintewiy palin un legs 

AL the seatme tite be held « wunetls of Stare on the 


tent and campy. 


Hie made hens tame, atten wee Searls ia 
muspect the  comservaney werk, balgitg at the 
Yaméns, and staying with the Viceroys. In the 


42nd year he took an extended tour eo Shared anv 
Shensi, returning to the capital by way of Honan. 
VERBIEST sometiMes accompanied him. He was 
much attached to the Father, and indeed friendly 
to all the missionaries. Whilst he granted many 
personal favours tu them, lve did not sermitd tlete 
He refused tlre ot Viwetes: 


chapels 


propaganda. request 
for 


propagate the faith. 


permission ta erect and = aetiee 


Keane Hsi's attitude towards reliquon ts wmer 
tain. That he was a freethinker is evident. He 
was not averse to suppressing temples, and the 
gift of a church to the Catholics shows he was not 
hostile to the Faith. He was ready with counsel 
on the term questicn, and in the matter of ancestral 
worship, but angry that his advice Wot 
fcllowed. ‘The quarrels between the Jesuits and 
Dominicans alienated him from both. He took an 
academic view of religion, rather than held a 
personal faith. Having no definite creed, many of 
his acts show that he was far from being free from 


superstition. 


Was 


He was a great student of the Chinese Classics, 
and translated the history of China into the Tartar 
language. He formed a library of the best Chinese 
books, and employed the best men to translate 
these into his native tongue. He reached a. fair 
degree of perfection in the arts and scienees. He 
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studied geometry, astronomy, medicine, anatomy and 
other branches of physical science. He established 
in his Palace various ateliers where he employed 
the most skilful artists and workmen. He also, it 
is said, had Europeans to train the Chinese in 
Western art, paintirz, engraving, sculpture, enamel- 
ling, and work in steci and copper. 

The annals of the times are full of his lectures 
on science and geography. He used to pride him- 
self that he knew every river and mountain in 
China. He was pre-eminently the preacher and 
schoolmaster. Ta Ch‘ting Huang Ts Shéng Hsiin 
and his numerous edicts afford a specimen of his 
eloquence. He was a thinking man and had a 
great propensity for writing. Sixty parts of the 
Shéng Haiin are by him. The funeral sermon on 
the death of his mother is touching. The style is 
chaste and elegant. These sermons show that he 
was an enemy of routine and sought for men of 
mind. He continually urges his ministers to 
diligence and warns them against all forms of 


depravity. 
Withal he was full of friendliness and 
bonhomie. He would often invite friends and 


ministers to spend a day with him in his gardens 
by the lake, fishing and writing poetry. The fish 
caught he ordered to be given to their wives. 
‘‘Remember your wives in-your pleasures,’ was his 
motto to them. He used to send presents of scrolls 
and greetings to aged officials bidding them eat 
well and be happy. ‘‘Think of me, as I do of you.” 
In the feasts at the palace, he passed the cup 
round, assuring his guests that if they drank too 
much he would have them conveyed home decently. 
Guests generally had to write a line of poetry to 
follow his. 

He was a most dutiful son and, when absent, 
wrote a letter every day to his mother. 
calico when she died in the 56th year of his reign. 

On the 11th day of the 7th moon and the 61st 
year of his reign he fell ill, and died on the 14th. 


He bequeathed the succession to his fourth son, | 


‘‘who is most like me, and is most capable of filling 
the post; let him succeed me.”’ 


He married three times, his last wife surviving | 


him. He had twenty-three sons. ‘‘I am the father 
and root of 150 sons and grandsons. My daughters 
must be more numerous still. I leave the empire 
peaceful and happy,’’ he says in his will. He was 
canonized as Wy gq tc 4 Hr. 

Aitan : Makers of Cathay; Bovicer : [Tistory 
of China; Bovvet: Portrait historique de Uhm. 
pereur de la Chine, De Matrra: Histoire Générale 
de la Chine; Du Harpe: History of China and 
Lettres Edifiantes; Huc: Christianity in China; 
Macarnans: Nouvelle Relation de la Chine; 
Remrsat: Melanyes Asiatiques; RM; BeRMR. 

[E.M., abridged] 


He wore 
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| K‘ANG YU WEI, ft 4%, also known as 
| K‘ana Nan-nat Bf fj HE, a scholar who had the 
chief share in persuading Kuana Hsii to issue the 
Reform Edicts of 1898. When the coup d’état took 
place, six of the Reformers were summarily executed, 
but K‘ana escaped. It was ordered that he should 
be sought for and, when found, put to death by the 
ling ch‘ih process. He has lived, however, not only 
to see thg Republic established, but to take part in 
the futile attempt of Cuana Hswun to restore the 
Manchu dynasty in July, 1917. 

He is a native of Kuangtung, remarkable as a 
scholar, and has earned the title of The Modern 
Sage. See Reformers. 

Buanpd and Backnovuse: China under the 
Empress-Dowager; Busnp: Recent Events, etc.; 
Littie : Jntimate China.. 


KANKALI, from the Turkish for a cart; a 
name for the Uighurs, who are also termed Kao chi 
% Wi High carts. See Uighiirs. 


KANP‘U or KANFU, spelled Ganfu by 
Marco Poto, is generally supposed to have been 
a port on the north of the Hangchow Bay, half- 
way between Hangchow and Chapu. In the T‘ang 
dynasty it was the chief port in China, and the 
only one at which foreign trade was permitted. 
Arab and other traders were driven thence in the 
ninth century to the number of nine hundred, 
according to Chinese annals. ‘The port is now 
silted_up and lies high and dry. 

There is another theory, however, due to 
{. Kincsmitt and Neumann, that Kuang (chou) fu 
or Canton is meant, and that no such port ever 
existed in Hangchow Bay. 

Corpier’s Marco Porto : vol. ii, p. 198; Lirtze : 
The Far East, p.‘112; KincsMitx : ibid., quotation. 


KANSU, tf #8, the most north-western province 
of China, the third in point of size, having an area 
of 125,483 sq. miles, with a population of 10,386,000. 
The name is derived from two of its principal cities, 
Kanchou, and Suchow. ‘Till the Republic it was 
ruled together with-Shensi by a Viceroy, the two 
| provinces being known as Shen-kan. Till 1882 the 
whole of Hsinchiang was included in Kansu. Its 
| literary name is Lung Ri. 

The province is mountainous, especially to the 

| N.W., where the eastern extension of the K‘un-lun 
mountains rises to 20,000 feet. The chief range is 
the T‘ien shan XK jy. The peculiar shape of the 

| province in the north-west is due to its lying between 

| the Alashan and Mongolian desert on the north, 

| 

| 


and the high table-land of Tibet on the south : ” 
this narrow strip is the gateway to Central Asia. 

The Yellow River runs right across Kansu; it 

| is not navigable, but with its tributaries it enables 

the plains to be irrigated and thus enriches the 

province. Lanchou, with half a million inhabitants, 
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is the capital, There are Mongols and Tanguts in 
the province and @ large proportion of the population 
ix Mohammedan, The great Mohammedan rebellion 
(186178) and the massacres by which it was sup 
pressed, account for the present thinness of the 
population, 


KAN WANG, *F XE, shield prince, cousin of 
the ‘Tien Wang, leader of the T’ar Ping rebellion. 
He joimed in 1859 and was made Prince and Prime 
Minister. Le was a man of great ability. Le was 
executed after the fall of Nanking in 1864.) See 
ZT'ar Ping Rebellion, 


KAN YING, +f %&, one of the officers used by 
Pan Cu‘ao in his great campaign in Central Asia. 
In a.p. 97 he was ordered to proceed to Ta Ts‘in, 
that is, to Syria as a province of the Roman 
Kmpire. The purpose of the expedition is uncer- 
tain. He reached T‘iao-chih @&#%, a country on 
the Persian Gulf, but there he heard such an 
account of the length and difficulty of the sea 
journey that he gave it up and retraced his steps. 

Gites: Btographical Dictionary; Yvtir: 
Cathay and the Way Thither. 


KAN YING P‘'IEN && MR, Lhe Bovk of 
Rewards and Punishments, a Taoist work byt often 
in a Buddhist dress, attributed, though with little 
certainty, to the Sung dynasty. It is a very popular 
book and large quantities “are distributed gratuit- 
ously. A short sketch of its contents is given in 
Gites’ Chinese Iiterature, and a full translation 
will be found in Doouitrte’s Vocabulary. 


KAOLIANG, § if kao liang ‘high grain,’ 


Sorghum vulgare, the staple grain of Manchuria, | 


also largely grown in many parts of China north of 


the Yangtze, taking the place which ri¢e occupies . 


in the south. Sown in April, it grows to a height 
of 8 or 10 feet by September, when it is harvested. 
Its uses are manifold. Besides furnishing the greater 
portion of the daily food, in the form of a palatable 
porridge, it supplies an alcoholic drink, thatching 


for houses and barns, matting for summer sheds | 


and winter floors, and for packing, fencing, bridging 
and house-building, and fuel where coal or’ wood 
is too dear. Brooms are largely made from this 
‘‘ broom-corn.”” No part of the plant is wasted. 
Eight. pounds of seed are sufficient for an acre, 
which yields in good years over half a ton of grain. 


The green blades are gathered before the grain is © 


fully ripe and stored for winter cattle-fodder, and 
the roots are pulled up and used for fuel. 


Kaoliang is, however, a bad crop, as it requires — 


much from the'soil and gives nothing in return. 
According to Kinc the yield per acre of kao- 
liang fuel in Shantung is 5,600 Ibs:, worth about $10, 
and of grain 48 bushels.:: (pp. 158, 255).-- In 
Manchuria 35 bushels of 60 lbs. weight is an 


? 


KARA MOUREN 


anhnaary crop Ln all euch Oalenlatione i. o* import 


ant to be sufe of the size of the mou quoted 


ica Manthurat, pp 176, 359; Kiwe 
Furrneere of Forty Ceontwrves. 
KAO LIN, @ g& baw fing, high tidge A bind 


of earth conpisting of the reteed folepar of die 
integrated granite, fownd in Kiange!, mear Santuas 
(Puikven), @le. 

KAO TZU a FF a philosopher comermporary 


with Mewogts, who has mot left any writsngs of his 


See Chiancwiare. 


own, but m known to ut by his diapwtaleone with 
hintaan ature He denied 
freewill, Mexcave : Dowk X/, ete. 

KAP: LAVASTU, near which ie the Lirthplas« 
of S'AKYAMUNS!, in what is now kwown ae the N ena] 
Terai. Its ruins were visited by Hsuaw Tsanc, 
Who places them N.W. of Gorukpoor (lat. 26" 46° 
N. and long. 83° 19° E.). 

KAPOK, the product of Hriodendron anfract. 
uosum, the cotton tree, which flourishes in the two 
Kuang provinces. 

KARA K’ITAI, or Black K’itai, an important 
though short-lived empire of Central Asia before 
the coming of CuencuHis Khan, It had more or less 
authority from the Caspian to the borders of China. 
The empire was named K’'itai as being founded by a 
member of the imperial family of the K’itan or 
Liao dynasty, escaped from China when that dynasty 
was overthrown by the Golden Tartars (Chin 
dynasty). The term ‘black’ was added by Moham- 
medan authors either as implying inferiority to the 
original K’itai or because the K’itai were infidels. 
To the Chinese the empire was known as the Hsi 
Liao’ or Western Liao, and it lasted from 1125 to 
1212, when it was overthrown by Cuencuis Khan. 
See K’ttans. 

The rulers were as follows :— 


the latter concerning 


Dyn. Title Acession Reign Title Adopted 
gis: Té Tsung 1125 2M Yen Ch‘ing 1125 
ely K‘ang Kuo 1126 
BEEK fj KanT‘ien Hou 1136 yy Hsien Ch‘ing 1136 
C= £%Jén Tsung 1142 #7 Shao Hsing 1142 
eR Ch‘éng Ttien 1154 Bem Ch‘ung Fu _ 1164 
#¢@ Huang Té _ 
He Ch‘ung Té - 
*%+ Mo Chu 1168 Kg Tien Hsi 1168 


Howorta : The Northern Frontagers of China, 
Journal, R.A.S., 1875 et seq. 

KARA KORUM, Masco Poto’s Caracoron, a 
Mongol name meaning “The Black Camp.’ It was 
founded, according to Chinese historians, in the 
8th century, and was on the upper Orkhon river, 
south-west from Urga. It was chosen by CHENGHIS 
Khan as his capital. 

KARA MOUREN, Odlack river, the Mongol 
name for the Yellow River and for the Amur. Sere 
Caramoran. 
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KASHGAR 


KASHGAR, ge Ht BR Shu fu Asien, known in 
early Chinese writings by many names, an important 
town in Eastern Turkestan or Sinkiang, situated in 
the north-west of the Tarim basin. It has given 
its name to the whole region, which is often called 
Kashgaria. It is on the Great South Road (T‘ien 
shan nan lu) and is an important commercial centre, 
the trade being principally with Russian Turkestan. 
The population is between 60,000 and 70,000. 


It is first mentioned in the Han annals, when | 


Canc Cu‘ren opened up the west, and Kashgar 
became a Chinese protected State. Pan Cn‘ao also 
took it. Buddhism was introduced probably in the 
second century, A.D. Fa Hsien visited it in 400, 
and Hsuan Tsanc about 643. 

The relics there unearthed by STEN are com- 
paratively few, probably because it was, by its 
pesition, early exposed io the zeal of Moham- 
medanism. 

LansDELL : Chinese Central Asia; KUROPATKIN : 
Aushgaria, Calcutta, 1882. 


KASHGARIA. See Vurkestan. 


KASHING, #{ & Chia ising, in Chékiang, is . 
50 miles from Shanghai on the Shanghai-Hangchow- | 


Ningpo Railway. It is a sub-station of the Hang- 
chow Customs and was opened in 1896. The city 
was se orely handied by the T‘ai P‘ing rebels. It 
is famous for its gauzes and silk neckties. 


KENG CHIH T‘U, #t BJ, (Illustrations of | 


Husbandry and Weaving). An album of forty-five 
wood engravings with verses, published in 1696 by 
command of K‘anc Hsi. Wrytie first pointed out 
that a work with the same title had appeared in 1210. 
{n the later book Hint recognized a tendency to 
use the rules of perspective, probably learned from 
Jesuit painters at Court. The earlier work is lost, 
but Laurer discovered a Japanese reprint of 1462, 


and a very interesting comparison can therefore be — 


made of the Sung drawings and the re-drawn 
pictures of the K‘anc Hs edition. In 1739 
(‘H‘teN JLuNG ordered a new edition to be prepared, 
i Which the earliest poetry is omitted and new 
matter, beth verse amd prose, is added. 

The work has been reproduced in German by 
Orr Franke, (Adng tschi tu, Ackerbau und 
Seidengewinnung in China, Hamburg, 1913), with 
tall notes ard explanations, ard with both the elder 
aud the newer illustrations. 


KENNEDY, ARTHUR EDWARD, (k.c.m.c., 
c.B.), was Governor of Hongkong from April 16, 
1872, to March 1, 1877. He had little diplomatic 
with and the one 
troublesome and important diplomatic matter with 
the Chinese Government,—the Customs Blockade,— 
was discussed exclusively with Downing Street. 
During his rule the various departments of the 
Civil Service were improved, and great attention 


bu .ness lereign countries, 
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was given to legislative measures. The revenue of 
the Colony was at.a standstill, and few public works 
were carried out. There was a marked decrease 
in crime, including piracy. The currency question 
caused a good deal of discussion; it was at this 
time that the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank first 
issued one-dollar notes. In response to local appeal 
the Admiralty began a new survey of the coast 
from Hongkong to Woosung. Emigration was 
legislated on, and efforts were made to keep the 
colony clear of the dishonpur which was due to 
Macao for its infamous coolie trade. The Customs 
Blockade of Hongkong continued to irritate. One 
result of the blockade, however, was to cause 
Chinese merchants to discard junks for foreign 
steamers. An attempt was later made to oust 
foreign by Chinese steamers; the China Merchants 
Steam Navigation Company (q.v.) originated™ at 
this time and with this object. 

Sir ARTHUR very much encouraged intercourse 
with the Chinese, asking them to social gatherings, 
etc., at Government House, and inviting them to 
bring their petitions and grievances direct to him. 
Some years of experience changed his views as to 
this method, and his practice. 

Great progress was made in educational work 
in his day, both secular and religious. 

The memory he left in the Colony was pleasant, 
though he had done less work than some former 
Governors ; and when he died some six years later 
(June 3, 1883), a statue was erected to his honour 
in the Public Gardens. 

Eire, : Kurope in China. 


KERAITS, formerly an important tribe of 
northern Mongolia, whose place of abode cannot 
however at present be fixed with any exactitude. 
Prince and people became Christian early in the 
eleventh century, and all later references in history 
resard them as Christian. In the early part of the 
thirteenth century it was to a Kerait prince that 
the legend of Prester Jonn was applied. Kerait 
Christians played a great part in the Yuan dynasty. 
The mother of Mancu and of KuusyLaAr was a 
Kerait princess. 

Pennior: Chrétiens 
T‘oung-pao, 1914. 


d'Asie centrale,  ete., 


KERR REFUGE FOR THE INSANE, was 
opened in Canton in 1898, through the exertions of 
Dr. J. C. Kenr of the A. P. Mission (died 1901). 
As early as 1872, Dr. Kern brought forward the 
matter of establishing such a Refuge, but the effort 
failed for lack of funds. The Missionary Con- 
ference of 1890 gave its approval to the project, and 
in 1892, Dr. Kerr himself presented the site to the 
(‘ommittee in charge of the scheme. The buildings, 
put up in 1897, with accommodation for fifty 
patients, were given anonymously, 


aru 
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In July, 1917, three resident plyeicians are 
reported as connected with this Tnatitution, the only 
one Of the kind on China, 


KERSHAW, J. G. a@ resident in the South 
Whe collected butterfles darmg seven years and 
deserthed them in The Butterflies of Mongkong ; 
(Kelly and Walsh, 1907). 


KESHEN. See Aitshen. 
KETTELER, CLEMENT AUGUST, Baron 


von, was born at l’otedam, November 22, 1655. He 
chose a military life for a time, then entered the 
coustlar service, and was sent as interpreter to 
Peking and to Canton. After being seeretary to 
the Embassy to Mexico he was appointed to succeed 
Baron von Heryking as minister-plenipotentiary at 
Peking, July 15, 1899. He was assassinated by a 
Chinese soldier who shot him ‘as he went to the 
Tsung-li Yamén, June 20, 1900. A memorial arch 
has been erected on the spot where he was killed, 
in the Ha-ta-mén Street. It has inscriptions in 
Chinese, German and Latin, expressing the 
Kmpevor's regret for the outrage. See Borerism. 


KEYING. See Aiying. 

KHAKHAN. See Qagun. 

KHALKA, a Mongol tribe. See AIfongolia. 
KHAMBALU. The Mongol name for the | 


Tartar City in Peking. See Ahanbaliy. 


KHAMIL. See Hami. 
KHAN, Wit, a Mongolian term for ‘prince.’ 


See A aun. 


KHAN BALIQ, ‘the city of the Khan.’ 
spellings of the name are Khanbalig, Khanbalik, 
Cambaluc, Cambalu, ete. 
dynasty. The Mongol capital was 
(g.v.). Kuuprtar, the fifth Great Khan and 
the first of them to rule China, moved the capital: 
to Yen ching (near Peking), the Chin 4 dynasty 
capital. ‘The Chin Tartars had driven the Chinese 
Sung dynasty to Hangchow, and the Mongols 
founded the Yiian dynasty on the ruins of both 
Sung and Chin. 
to the north-east of Yen ching. The Ming’ dynasty, 
after some years at Nanking, removed to the Chin 
and Yuan capitals, and the new designation of 
Peking arose. A description of Khanbaliq with 
its twelve gates and other glories will be found in 
Marco Poto. 


KHITANS. See A‘itans. 


KHOKAND, also called Farghanah, Fergana, 
etc., a city on the Syr Darya in the south of 
Russian Turkestan, and capital of the district 
Fergana. Scuvy ier states that the town is quite 
modern, having been built a hundred years ago. 


2 


Other | 


The capital vz the Yuan | 
Karakorum | 


In 1267, Kuvnivar built Khanbaliq | 
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KHUBILAI KHAN 


Phe dittfut whe known ty the (htweme in ameter: 


Lites, See Chamgy CA pen 


KHOTAN, ealled by the Chinese Yu Uren -{ [i 
the principal ety in the sewth of the Tart 
Valiey 


Ohe 
It wan founded by ecolonimts from the two 
directions of Imad and China, but sume Tranter 
Influence wae alee prement. 

After CnasG Cte’ s mostion, Khotan sent an 
embassy to China Pas Ca ao eomyuered it agalr. 
Pa Heres viewed it on 490, and mpeakea of tenes of 
of monke After troubled centurion 
during China’s weak period Khotan wan included 
by ‘Yang on the Four Gartiaone. 
speak of Zoroastrians there. Huan Twane vinited 
the place in 644. ‘Till the end of the eighth century 
Chinese political influence remained potent, but then 
Tibet ended it, and Chinese annals are silent about 
Khotan for a century and a half. Then embassies 
were sent, probably seeking help against the Moham 
medans, who, however, conquered the district at the 
end of the tenth centurv. 

It seems certain that the Indians who helped 
to found Khotan in Asoxka’s reign were nob 
Buddhists. The introduction of Buddhism is 
definitely stated to have been from Kashmir, 
404 years after the death: of the BuppxHa, when 
VAIRUCANA, an incarnation of Mansvs’r1, brought 
both Mahayanism and a new language. 

It is in the neighbourhood of Khotan that 
Stern has carried out his remarkably fruitful 
researches. Stern : Ancient Khotan. 


KHUBDAN. See Xhumdan. 


thowsareds 


‘The ‘Tang annals 


KHUBILAI KHAN, 2.2, was the grandson 
of CHENGHIS Khan and was born in 1215. His 
brother Mancu entrusted him with the management 
of his Chinese provinces, and it was while proceeding 
with the conquest of China that Kuvusimar took the 
throne on his brother’s death. With Bayan as his 
general, he pressed on the Sung empire till in 1276 
Hangchow surrendered. VPeking had already from 
1264 been his capital, and the title ‘Yuan’ for his 
dynasty was fixed in 1271. 

He sent expeditions to Japan, Burma, Annam, 
etc., but they were none of them successful: that 
to Japan ended in disaster. The Mongol writing 
was formed at his orders (see Baschpa); the 
Imperial Academy was opened in 1287; the Calendar 
revised in 1280; and paper money was brought into 
use in 1285. He sent an expedition to explore the 
source of the Yellow River, and he made the 
northern -portion of the Grand Canal,—come 600 
miles. Marco Poto reached his court in 1274. 

KuUsBiLaI was an ardent Buddhist, but he 
tolerated all religions except Taoism. He died in 
1294, and was buried north of the Gobi with no 
nionument. IJTe was canonized as SatH Jsv. fb a. 


KAUMDAN 
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KHUMDAN, a name found under the form | which passes right from the southern boundary to 


Khubdan, in the description of Taugas (g.v.) by 
‘lHeopHytacres. It is sufficient in itself to prove 
that Taugas is China, for it is the name by which 
Chiang-an $$ 4, the modern Hsi-an fu pi @ jf, was 
known to the Turkish and West Asiatic nations, 
and it oceurs repeatedly on the Hsi-an fu Nestorian 
tablet in the Syriac part: of the inscription. 
PavTHMER regarded it as a transcription of the 
name Ch‘ang-an; NEUMANN took it as representing 
Kung-tien @ §@ the palace or court; but Yue 
(quoting Hartmann in Dict. de’ I‘Islam, art. 
Chine), says it is Khamdan or Khan t‘ang, the 
Emperor’s Hall, that is, Ch‘ang-an or Hsi-an fu. 

Yue: Cathay and the Way Thither, vol. i, 
p. 31, (1915). 


KIAKHTA, TREATY OF, also known as the | 


Treaty of the Frontier, a treaty between Russia 
and China, was signed at the Chinese frontier, 
near Kiakhta, on October 21, 1727, as the result of 
Sava VLADISLAVITcH’s embassy. It settled the 
boundaries of. the two empires, fixed the number 
of merchants to be admitted to Peking at two 
hundred every two years, opened trading-marts, at 
Kiaktou, Selingga and Nertchinsk; a church was 
built in Peking, freedom of worship allowed, and 


four priests with six students of the language. 


permitted to reside in the capital, etc. The Article 
relating to Frontier offences was altered by a 
supplementary treaty, October 18, 1768. 
See Russian relations with China. 
Herts tet : 7'reattes. 


KIANGNAN, the name of a province in the 
Ming period. In the Manchu dynasty it was divided 
into the present two provinces of Kiangsu and 
Anhui. See Ktangst. 

KIANGSI, Before the Sung dynasty the 
country from Kueichou to the sea, all south of the 
Yangtze and north of the Canton province, was 
one enormous tao 3 or Circuit called Chiang nan 
it ii, or South of the river. In the Sung dyhasty 
this was divided into six Lu 8%, of which two 
retained the names of Chiang-nan east and Chiang- 
nan west. 
became shortened afterwards into Chiangnan and 


Chianghsi (or Kiangsi), a name which, without this. 


historical explanation is quite inappropriate, as it 
means West of the Jttiver. 

The province of Kiangsi has an area of 
69,498 sq. miles, and a-population of 26,532,000. 
It has Anhui and Hupei on the north, Hunan on 
the west, Kuangtung on the south and Fukien and 
Chékiang on the east. Moet of the province is 
hilly, though the hills do not rise beyond 3,200 ft. 
except on the Fukien border. In the north there 
is low ground, associated with the Po-yang lake 
(q.v.). Its chief river is the Kan chiang $f 7L 


Chiang-nan tang and Chiang-nan hsi | 


the Po-yang lake, and so discharges into. the Yang- 
tze, which just touches the northern boundary. 
The great road called the Ambassadors’ Road (q.v.) 
runs up the Kan kiang valley, then crosses the 
Mei-ling pass (qg.v.) into Kuangtung. 

The capital is Nan-ch‘ang fu pq Bo, the 
population of which is 300,000. Ching-té chén (q.v.), 
celebrated for porcelain, is in Kiangsi, and another 
well-known place in the province is Kuling (q.v.). 
There is one treaty port, Kiwkiang, (q.v.). 


KIANGSU, fr #&, almost the smallest but also 
almost the most thickly populated of the Eighteen 
Provinces. Its area is 38,610 sq. miles and its 


| population close on 24,000,000. Its name is derived 


from the two cities Kiangning (Nanking) and Soo- 
chow. It has Shantung on the north, Honan and 
Anhui on the west, Chékiang on the south, and the 
Yellow Sea to the east. The whole province is an 
alluvial plain, with very few hills. It has several 


large lakes, the chief being the T‘ai hu % jj in the 


south and the Hung tsé #£ / in the north. It 
includes the lowest portion of the Yangtze and has 
no other important rivers, but its canals, especially 
in the south, are innumerable. The most fertile part 
of the province lies south of the Yangtze. 

Nanking (q.v.) is the capital, and Soochow is 
equally important and famous. Other large towns 
are Wusih (200,000 inhabitants), Sungkiang (50,000), 
Chénkiang (Chinkiang), Shanghai, Yangchow and 
Ts‘ingkiang p‘u. Some of these are described 
separately. There are five ports open to foreign 
trade ; Shanghai, Nanking, Chinkiang, Soochow and 
W oosung. 

At one time Kiangsu and Anhui were one 
province, with the name Kiangnan. (See Kiangst). 
The literary name of Kiangsu'is Wu &. 


KIANG, TWO. See Liang Kiang. 


KIAOCHOW (Chiao chou), BY a, a city of 
Shantung on Chiao-chou Bay in the south of the 
province. It was formerly of importance for trade, 
but the harbour has been allowed to silt up. 

When the Germans took Tsingtao at the entrance 
to the Bay the name Kiaochow was often used for 
the territory, and appeared for instance on their 
postage stamps.; though the city of Kiaochow was 
well outside their sphere of authority. See 7'singtau. 

1915 1916 

6,002,671 18,896,518 
... 874,934 5,032,322 
... 6,318,642 22,934,187 


Net Foreign Importa ... 
Net Chinese _,,- 
Exports 


Total Hk.Tls. ... 13,196,247 46,862,827 


KIDD, SAMUEL, born near Hull in England 
in 1799, reached Malacca as an agent .of the London 
Missionary Society in November 1824. Three years 
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later he was made Professur of Chinese in the Anglo 
Chinese College, and on the death of Mr. Conioe 
in 1828 he suceeeded an Principal In 1842 
health obliged him te retarn to England, and he 
was never well enough to be sent out again After 
three years of pastoral work he was appomted 
Professor of Chinese Language and Literature in 
University Cellege, London, in 1637. 
ment was for five yeare, and before it wae renewed 
ho died, in June, 1843. 
Besides works in 
notices Of Dr. Monnrmson’s books, inserted aa an 
appendix to the Memows of Morraon; and the 
work by which his name is best known, China, 
or Illustrations of the Symbols, Philosophy 
of the Chinese, London 1841. . 
Wrytire: Memorials of Protestant Missionaries 
to the Chinese. 


KIDNAPPING. The term has been much used 
in accounts of the First War, when the waylaying 
or enticing away of British soldiers or sailors was 
the only way for the Chinese to get any victory. 
Large numbers were thus kidnapped and put to 
death by the officials during the British occupation 
of Chusan. (See Daviss : China during the War). 

Besides this special use of the term, it is con- 
stantly employed for the crime which is very common 
in China of carrying off young children either to 
hold for ransom, or to sell into slavery. A Chinese 
Anti-Kidnapping Society has existed for some years 
in Shanghai, and has done good work, first in 
rescuing kidnapped children, then in caring for 
them, teaching them trades, etc. 


KIELER MISSION. 

Headquarters : Kiel, Germany. : 

Entered China, 1897. 

Works in Canton Province in Pakhoi and J.im- 
chou fu, with three foreign missionaries in 1917. 


KIKUNGSHAN. See Chi Huny Shan. 
K‘I LIN, REBE. See Chi lin. 

KIN DYNASTY. See Chin. 

KING. See Joperial titles. 
KINGFISHERS. See Anisodactyli. 


h ya 


The appoint 


Chinese he wrote eritieal 


i a 


KINSAY, an old name for the modern Hang- 


chow, found in Marco Poto. It is simply the 
Chinese Ching shih i fg, ‘the capital’, being the 
Southern Sung capital from 1127. Its name was 
then Lin-an p8%. The form Quinsay is also 
found. 


- KIN TAN CHIAO, & FF & Chin tan chiao the . 


Religion of the Elixir of Gold, or of the Pill of 
Immortality, shows by its name its, Taoist origin, 
for as early as the third century B.c. the Taoist 
alchemists pretended to have discovered a magic 
compound which could turn baser metals to gold 
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- in favour of war. 


KISHEN 


and conter immertality It lige aleo been haw 
as the Seorh aan Secsety winee 1014, whem eomedit in 
war diecovered amd punished among ike members in 
The seo, it said t date from the 


Dang dyuasta, and bo be Uhe most numrerome in 


that pres utiee 


all north awd weet China, and to include large 
In Ui. 
15 009 members were massacred by the Government 


nutihbers «of earnest peekere after truth, 


on a Charge of e@diwon, bat the Son iety, Longs 


often Conmipeliod ty waite ite members for wel! 


defence, wae net of politieal origin A #uggemeon 
that Newhorman onflmence ray be traced im ebttie «tf 
ite «loetrines os fownd in the CAana Maeewn Mand 


bouk (16). See Secret Secte, 


KIRCHER, ATHANASIUS, a Jeet and 
one of the mext learned men the Seclety has 
produced. He was bern at Ghyzen om Italy in 


1602, and after entering the Order he worked at 
Warzburg, at Avignon and then in Rome, where 
he died in 1680. He wrote many books, among 
them Chrma monumentra qua karrwe qua protame 
et 


memorahidaium 


nec nen warns naturae arte = eprectacul yw, 


aliarumgue — rerum 
lustrata; first printed in Amsterdam in 1667. 
is generally referred to as China [Uustrata, a 


its French translation, La Chine [llustrée. 


KIRIN, & & chi lin, the capital of the pros ince 
of the same name, js in Lat. N. 43° 49°; Long. E. 
126° 46‘ on the left bank of the Sungari, which 
rises in the mountainous regions on the south-east. 
Its existence as a town of any importance dates 
frcm about 1650, when docks were established there, 
and the forests began to be exploited for ship- 
building. It was made a department in 1726, a fu 
in 1880, and was opened by the Komura freaty of 
1905, as a ‘‘self-opened mart.’’ The trade is chiefly 
in timber and its manufactures (coffins, furniture, 
carts, junks, etc.), and tobacco and bean oil. 


KISHEN, 3 3 ch‘t shan, a Manchu, brought 
up at the Court and of handsome appearance, 
insinuating manners and great ability, a personal 
friend of the Emperor’Tao Kvane. 

In the First War with China, when the British 
fleet was at Taku in 1840, KisHEN was Viceroy of 
Chihli and was commissioned to treat with the 
enemy. He and Captain ELtior met on August 30, 
and it was arranged that negotiations should be 
taken up at Canton, the Chinese idea being, of 
course, simply to-remove the foreigner as far from 
Peking -as possible. KisHEN was appointed High 
Commissioner in Kuangtung in place of Liy, who 
became Vicercy there. He was in favour of con- 
ciliation and procrastination, but Lin led a party 
The cession of Hongkong was a 
difficulty which caused negotiations to be broken 
off once, ‘but it was agreed to by a Convention of 
January 50, 1841. The Convention was disavowed 


Or urn t nhie 
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K‘ITAI 


by both Governments; KisHeN was degraded and 
left Canton in chains on March 12; his property, 
which has been estimated at the value of ten millions 
sterling, was -onfiscated, and he was condemned to 
death. 

However, later on in the same year he was sent 
again to see what he could do to placate the 
foreigner; but English and Chinese alike showed 


contempt for him, and in May, 1842, his sentence | 
having been commuted, he was banished to the | 


Amur. 


The terms of the Nanking Treaty, however, | 
so much harder than his Convention, were his | 


justification, and he was sent as Resident to Lhasa. 

Abbé Hvuc found him there and had a good deal 
to do with him. It was by him that the two 
missionaries -Huc and Gaset were expelled from 
Tibet. They state that he was afterwards: Viceroy 
in Ssuch‘uan. 

Davies : China during the War; Huc: Travels 
in Lartary, Thibet and China, vol. ii. 


K‘ITAI or Khitai, a corruption of K‘itan (qg.v.). 
Also given as plural of K‘itan in Mongol. 


K‘ITANS or Khitans, %f} Eastern Tartars, 
were a ‘l'ungusic people ; the name survives in Cathay 
and the Russian Aitai’ Their home for centuries 
was east of the Khingan -Mountains and north of 
the river Sira. They were subject sometimes to the 
Khakans of the Turks and sometimes to the Chinese 
Emperor ; but early in the tenth century A-PAO-CHI, 
a chief of one of their tribes, united the whole 
people under himself and then subjugated the 
adjoining nations from the Korean Sea to the Altai. 
The ruler of the Later Chin 4%, in return for 
help received from the son of this conqueror gave 
him a large piece of Northern China, and engaged 
to pay him annual tribute and to acknowledge his 
supremacy. ‘The next Chinese ruler not liking these 
terms, the K‘itans overran all the country north of 
the Yellow River, and established the Liao i& 
Dynasty. The capital was at first Liao-yang, but 
it was moved to Peking. When their power was 
broken after two centuries of. rule, they went west 
to Kashgaria, and there founded the new dynasty 
called Western Liao or Kara K‘itai (Karakhitai), 
(q.v.) black K‘itans. 


The first ruler of the Western Liao -is said to’ 


have invented for himself the title Gurkhan. The 
rulers of the Liao dynasty were as follows; 

Dyn. Title Accession Reign Title Adopted 

A.D. A.D. 

XK Tai Tsu 907 ght Shén Ts‘é 916 

Ky Tien Tsan 922 

Ki Tien Hsien 925 

A HR T‘ai Tsung 927 KE Tien Hsien 925 

#ilg Hui Tung 937 

Al] Ta Tung 946 


Oe  ——————— 
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Dyn. Title Accession Reign Title Adopted 

A.D..: A.D. 

tt 3 «Shih ‘I'sung 947 Kee Tien Lu .. 947 
fis Mu Tsung 951 Ke We Ying Li 951 
Kt HK Ching Tsung 968 geist Pao Ning 968 


mt Ch‘ien Héng 978 

ip = Sheng Tsung 983 f§# T‘ung Ho 983 
Ba#e K‘ai T‘ai 1012 

AG T‘ai P‘ing 1020 

Gi == Hsing Tsung 1031 sg Ching Fu 1031 
Be Ch‘ung Hsi 1032 

3 Tao Tsung 1055 yee Ch‘ing Ning 1055 
BHE Hsien Yung 1066 

Af Ta K‘ang 1074 

Ke Ta An — . 1083 

Bf Shou Lung 1092 

Khe Ttien Tsu. = 1101 BME Ch‘ien T‘ung 1101 
KRE Tien Ch‘ing 1110 

RA Pao Ta 1119 


Yue: Cathay and the Way Thither, vol. i, 
p. 146. 


KITCHEN GOD, THE, @#% 4 Tsao chiin, also 
known as W) fit th A ssi ming tsao chiin, ete. 
Dore has gathered over twenty different accounts 
of his origin from Chinese books, and it must 
therefore be considered as unknown. It would 
appear, however, that his worship dates from 
Wu Ti, a devotce of Taoism, and was in connexion 
with alchemy, in B.c. 133. His picture is stuck up 
near the cooking-stove in every home; his chief 
duty is to apportion to each member of. the family 
the length of their days; he also bestows wealth or 
poverty, and he notes and reports to heaven all the 


' good) and bad of the household. Besides more 


frequent reports, he gives an annual one at, the end 
of the year, when it is the universal custom to burn 
the picture, putting a new one up after the New 
Year. 

Dorr. : Recherches sur les Superstitions, etc., 
tome xi, p. 901; Cutna Review : vol. vii, p. 419. 


KITE, an armed brig of the British, which at 
the time of the First War in 1840, got wrecked near 
Chapoo. Several survivors, including the wife of 
the sailingmaster, were taken by the Chinese, load- 
ed with leg-irons 18 lbs. in weight, and put in cages 
34ft. high. They were thus carried some days’ 
journey to Ningpo, and were afterwards kept as 
prisoners from September till the next February. 

Scorr : Narrative of a Recent Imprisonment in 
China after the Wreck of the Kite; 1841. 


KITES, (birds), 


KITTYSOL, a name given to the Chinese 
bamboo and paper umbrella. The word is @ cor- 
ruption of the Spanish or Portuguese quttasol. 

Wenchow is the chief place of manufacture, half 
a million being exported annually from that port. 


See Accipttres. 
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KIUKIANG, Ju7E ehtu chiang, ‘nine rivers,’ a 
(realy port on the Yangtze, twelve miles from the 
outlet of the Po yang Lake, 458 miles above Shang 
hai and 142 below Hankow. It was opened to 
fortiyn trade in 1061, The chief export trade i 
in tea, porcelain from the factories at King te chén, 
grass cloth, ramie, tobacco, beans and paper. ‘The 
erty, which is a prefectural @ity (fu) of Kiang»: 
was destroyed by the ‘T'ar P'ing rebels, but has 
recovered its prosperity and the population is 
estimated at 70,000. Seuthward are the Lu Shan 
ME ily among which mountains is Ku ling (q¢..). 

The British concession, the only foreign 
concession in the port, is on the river bank above 
the city and adjoining the north-west corner of the 
city wall. It has about 1,500 feet of river frontage 
and a depth of some 600 feet. ‘There is a munici- 
pal council elected annually. 

A railway to the provincial capital Nan-ch‘ang 
(87 miles), has been in course of construction for a 
long time. It has now reached the river bank 
opposite Nan-ch‘ang, but the river has to be bridged 
and it will be some time yet before the trade of 
Kiukiang is much benefited. 


1915 1916 
Net Foreign Imports . 11,182,258 12,614,416 
Net Chinese __,, .. 6,981,601 6,361,145 
Ix ports ... 21,114,261 23,431,435 
Total Hk.T]s. ... 39,278,120 42,406,996 


KIUNGCHOW, 33 IW Ch‘tung chou, the seat of 
government in the island of Hainan. It was opened 
to foreign trade in 1876 by the Tientsin Treaty, 
but was afterwards neglected for 18 years. It is 
three miles from the actual port, which is called 
Hoihow 3 [ Aai k‘ou. Kiungchow has a popula- 
lion of about 50,000 and Hoihow of about 30,000. 
The harbour needs dredging, as loading and unload- 
ing can only be done at certain states of the tide. 
The island remains undeveloped and indeed largely 
unknown, The trade is therefore so far not great. 
Half the exports is made up of sugar and pigs, 
sesamum seeds and dried fruits being next in 
importance. 


1915 1916 
Net Foreign Imports 3,486,066 3,706,775 
Net Chinese ,, 196,216 24,924 


Miports ...... ... ... ... 2)561,284 2,386,188 


Total Hk.Tls. ... 6,243,516 6,117,887 


KIVEN. The French transliteration of 4 

a book, or section of a book ; most commonly written 
chitan by English writers. 

KIYING or KEYING, #4 ® Chi Yiny, a 

_Manchu and an Imperial Clansman or Yellow Girdle 

(q-v.).. He arrived at Nanking with Inipv, as High 

Commissioner at the moment when Sir Henry 


-relations with the barbarians at Canton. 


KLAPROTH 


Porrrsemm war avout to allack tne oity, August 9 
142 On the 29th he was one of the tiprmtories te 
the Treaty of Nanking He wan made Viyoenny 
at Nanking and @:x menthe later, on the death of 
litre beeame High Commiseioner for foreign aflaite 

in addition to Mhat offiee , 
There he eo behaved om his 


at Canton, aid then, 
Vioenoy at Canton. 
host diffewlt poet ae te win high prawee fren the 
foreiyniens had mot to deo with him In 
February, 1046, we wae called to Peking and made 
President of Beard of War; but im 145), om the 
accemmion Of snes Feisc, he was deyradead, for 
reasons which are not clearly known. 

In 1858, when the Envoys of the Allies were at 
Tientsin, K1ryminc once more came to the front with 
his honours restored and with full powers to treat, 
but it will never be known whether he had 
volunteered to act, with a view to re-establishing his 
position, or had been put forward by the Chinese 
government as being the best man to deal with 
foreigners; he was received so brusquely, or even 
brutally, that he at once retired. It was Mr. Lay 
who suddenly produced an old memorial to the 
Imperor in which Kryrnc, to save himself from 
degradation, had defended his apparently friendly 
The aged 
statesman was etaggered by the rebuff. A fortnight 
after this failure he was condemned to summary 
decapitation, but as an Imperial clansman was 
allowed to commit suicide. He waa 72 years old. 

One important act of his was the memorial to 
the Emperor in favour of Christianity, to which he 
was urged by Lacrené in 1844. The resulting 
rescript and proclamation gave toleration to Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism alike. 

Morse: The International Relations of the 
Chinese Empire; Eames: The English in China; 
CHINESE REPOSITORY, paseim. 


KLAPROTH, JULES HENRI, was born on 
October 11, 1783. He began to study Chinese when 
only fourteen, with the help of MentTzeL’s incom- 
plete vocabulary and an imperfect copy of D1az’ 
Chinese-Spanish dictionary. He studied at Halle 
and Dresden, and at nineteen he published at 
Weimar the beginning of his Asiatisches Magasin. 
This led to his being called to Russia in 1804, and 
he was appointed interpreter to GOLOVKIN’s embassy 
to Peking. He made a long détour to reach 
Irkutsk, then proceeded with the embassy to 
Kiakhta where he studied Mongol and Manchu and 
made a collection of books. After reaching Urga 
and then being refused permission to go to Peking 
the mission returned to Kiakhta whence a journey 
of exploration was made to the east. He reached 
St. Petersburg again in 1807, after twenty months’ 
absence, and was welcomed with honours and re- 
wards. The Russian government then sent him to 
explore in Georgia and the Caucasus, but for some 


whe 
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unknown reason he did not publish an account of 
this difficult and interesting journey. Being then 
sent to Berlin to superintend the printing of the 
Catalogue of Chinese and Manchu books in the St. 
Petersburg Academy, he took the opportunity of 
getting his dismissal from the Russian service. He 
had beon dissatisfied with his treatment. After 
working at Warmbrunn and losing manuscripts 
through the invasion of the district, he went to 
Italy and visited Napoteon in Elba. He is said to 
have engaged himself to write for the Emperor, but 
Waterloo prevented. He went to Paris in 1815 and 
stayed there the rest of his life. At HumBoLpt’s 
request the King of Prvsia in 1816 gave KLaprotH 
the title of Professor of the Languages and 
Literature of Asia, with a good salary, funds for 
publishing his works, and permission to stay in 
Paris till they were completed. He spent the rest 
of his days in his favourite studies, varied with 
bitter and stinging criticisms and discussions. In 
1834, he paid a visit to Berlin for health’s sake, but 
returned to die in Paris: on August 27, 1835. A 
few of his many works are Asiatisches Magasin, 2 
vols., 1802; Jneeription de Yu, 1811; Supplément 
au. Dict. chinois du Basile de Glemona, 1819; 
Catalogue des livres et manuscripts chino et 
mantchous de la bibliothéque de Berlin, etc., 1822; 
Uhrestomathie mandchou, 1828; with a large num- 
ber of articles on Chinese matters scattered through 
his other works or in the Biographie Universelle, 
Journal Asiatique, etc.. A more complete list will 
be found in the C. and J. Repository named below. 
(HINESE AND JAPANESE Repository, vol. i; JOURNAL 
ASIATIQUE, 1835. 


KLECZKOWSKI, MICHEL ALEXANDRE, 
(‘ount, was born in Galicia, February 27, 1818, and 
was engaged in the Shanghai French Consulate, in 
1847; he was naturalized as a Frenchman in 1850, 
and was attached to the French Legation at Peking 
in 1854; he was chargé-d’affaires from June 1, 1862 
to April 11, 1863. He was then recalled to Paris 
as secretary-interpreter of Chinese, and gave a 
course of lectures at the Sorbonne. -He was 
appointed Professor in the cole des langues 
orientales vivantes in 1871, and died March 23, 1886. 
He published Cours de Chinois parlé et écrit, 1876, 
and a Discourse delivered at the Sorbonne, 1869. 

Corner : Histoire des Relations de la Chine, etc. 


KNIFE MONEY J) #@ Ancient Chinese coins 
of bronze, somewhat resembling a foreign razor: 


biade in shape and size. See Numismatics, 


KOFFLER, ANDREW XAVIER, oa Jesuit 
missionary born in Germany. He. reached China in 
1649 and died in 1660 in Kuangsi. He was attached 
to the Ming court when the refugee emperor YUNG 
Li was trying to hold Kuangtung, and he baptized 
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the Emperor’s mother, wife and son, besides large 
numbers of the clan, high officials and eunuchs. 

He fell into the hands of a band of Manchu 
soldiers and was killed by them on December 12, 
1660,—the first martyr in Kueichou. It is said that 
his real name was not Korrier but Worreanc. 

See Helen, Empress. 

BACKHOUSE AND Bianp: Annals and Memoirs 
of the Court of Peking; BuLietTrN CaTHOLIQUE de 
V’ékin, 1915, p. 294. . 


KOKO NOR, also written K‘u k‘u nor, the 
Koko lake, also used as the name of the district 
called in Chinese Ch‘ing hai ¥f #g, clear or blue sea; 
which was made into a province of China by imperial 
edict in 1911. It lies in the north-east of Tibet, in 
land formerly called the Tangut country. The lake 
is 10,700 feet above sea-level, and is an ellipse 200 
miles in circumference and 2,300 square miles in 
extent. No doubt it once communicated with the 
Ts‘aidam, which was then an immense lake that 
overflowed to the Lob nor. Now Lob nor and 
Ts‘aidam are reedy marshes and Koko nor a closed 
basin, an example of the desiccation which has been 
going on in Central Asia for ages. 

The inhabitants are Mongols (Eleuths), 29 tribes 
or banners, and T'angouths, 40 tribes. 


KOLAO SOCIETY. See Elder 
Society. 

KONGMOON, {Tf} chiang mén, ‘river gate,’ a 
Treaty Port in the West River delta, now some 
thirty miles inland in spite of its name. It is 87 
miles from Hongkong and 45 from Macao. It was 
opened in 1904 by the Mackay Treaty. The city 
is on a creek, but the Customs House is on the West 
River, two miles away, where a foreign settlement 
has been made. A railway runs south through a 
fertile district to Towshan, 83 miles away; and the 
Railway Company has steamers running to Hong- 
kong, eight hours journey, in connection with the 
trains. 

The export trade consists in palm-leaf fans, 
tobacco, paper and joss-sticks. 


Brother 


1915 * 1916 
Net Foreign Imports ° 3,571,968 6,721,783 
Net Chinese _,, — _ 
Exports 1,103,202 1,530,949 


Total Hk.'T ls. 4,675,170 8,252,732 


KORKHAN, ‘khan of khans’, the title of the 
ruler of the Karak‘itai Mongols. It has been sug- 
gested that this word, corrupted into Gorkhan and 
Jorkhan, was carried into Europe by Syrians as 
Jochan, the Jewish form of John, .and that hence 
arosé the stories of Prester Jonn. This explanation 
is given by Yue in his Marco Polo, vol. i, p. 205, 
(1st ed.). 
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KOUANG TCHEOU WAN, @ 4M, & bas 
which, with surrounding territery, was leased be 
France for ninety-nine years by the Convention 
of 1808, the area of the leased land being 84244 
heetares or 326 square miles, with & Chinese popula 
tron of = 199,000. 
oppomte Haman, 
Hongkong. 
port is free, and trade is in a promising eendition 
The place is under the authority of the Governor 
General of Indo China, 

K‘OU CH'IEN CHIH, 4 7, the firat bearer 
of the Taoist tithe T ven Shih XK pif. He was a 
Taomt pres, with the surname Fu cis, a native 
of Chibh. He | settled the southern 
of Sung ehan atid studied magic, until Lao Tzo 
appeared to him, appointed him head of the Taoist 
religion, gave him a book full, of talismans and 
told him he ought to take the title of 7°1en Shah. 
He took the book to the Wei emperor ‘T'ar Wu T1 
(a.p. 424) who favoured him and bestowed on him 
the title. 

Ssd-Ma Kuaneé, Jung chien kang mu RRB 

Dore: Recherches sur les Superstitions, tome 
ix, p. 540. ; 

KOU LOU STONE. See 7'ablet of Yu. 

KOUMDAN. See Khumdan. 


KOUMISS, KUMIZ, KIMIZ, an ardent spirit 
prepared from mares’ milk, the habitual drink of 
the Mongols and other Asiatic nomads. It is made 
by putting fresh mares’ milk with a little sour cows’ 
milk or curd into a horse-skin vessel; when acid 
fermentation begins the liquor is violently churned 
with a stick. After 3 or 4 days the drink is ready. 
It will keep a long time and is regarded as very 
beneficial 1n pulmonary complaints. It is more or 
less an intoxicant, according to the degree of 
fermentation, but Mohammedan converts from 
nomad tribes continue its use though abstaining 
from wine. 


KOWLOON, jt chiu lung, the mainland 
opposite the island cf Heugkong. Hongkong having 
been ceded to Great Britain in 1842, it was not till 
1860 that Kowloon was acquired. Bruce had then 
sent an ultimatum to China, and during the month 
while an answer was awaited it would not have been 
legal to use any force. He therefore sent orders to 
Sir H. Ropinson in Hongkong, who put Mr. (Sir) 
Harry Parkes to work.; and he succeeded in renting 
about two square miles of the mainland together 
with Stonecutter’s Island for the sum of £120 per 
annum ! No wonder that Sipney Hergerr, Secretary 
for War, exclaimed that the Chinese were the most 
extraordinary people in the world! Troops occupied 
it on March 18, 1860. The same year, by the 
Convention of Peking, October 24, Kowloon was 
- ceded to Great Britain. 


IU ia oon the KRuangtung coast, 
and 2K) of 


The harbour is an excellent one, the 


about inilea wept 
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trade is carried on with the Minterland, and eimece 
the opening Of the Witteh eeetion of the Caninan- 


Kowloon railway, in Oetobe: 1910, the trafhe has 


riereame dd, 1915 1914 

Net Foren Tnports 3,662,729 W199 004 
Net Chinese 4,592,685 4,952.92 
Ex ports . 11,182,958 12,001,472 


Total Hk. Ts. 46 636,572 


47,043,483 


Ramway TRaFFic. 


Net Foreign Imports 1,560,115 1,825,465 

Net Chinese _,, a —- 

Ex ports 452,248 1,132,350 
Total Hk.Tls. ... 2,012,363 2,957,815 


KOWSHING, @ BE kao shény, the name of a 
British boat employed by the Chinese government 
to transpcrt troops to Korea when war with Japan 
was imminent. She was met by Japanese men-of- 
war, and as the Chinese troops would not allow their 
foreign officers to surrender, she was fired at and 
sunk and over a thousand lives lost, July 25, 1894. 


KOXINGA or KOSHINGA, etc, Wl # 
Kus hsing yeh, ‘lord of the country’s families.” 
The name, by which he is best known, of CHeNe 
CH‘ENG-KUNG §K KK xj. He was the son of a 
Chinese father from Fukien and a Japanese mother. 
Both his father and he fought against the Manchus 
when they were establishing their dynasty. The 
father at last submitted, but Koxmnca remained 
hostile and with his fleet of 5,000 junks became 
master of the sea and ravaged the coasts. Failing 
to retain Fukien he established himself at Ch‘ung- 
ming Island at the mouth of the Yangtze (1656). 
Next year he went up to Nanking, taking various 
cities on the way; but he was defeated with heavy 
loss and retreated to Amoy. Here he was sought 
by the Manchus, but he destroyed their fleet (1660). 
The emperor then took the extraordinary measure 
of removing 10 miles inland all inhabitants of the 
coast and river line between Canton and Nanking, 
destroying their villages and towns and leaving to 
Koxrnea no hope of supplies for his fleet The last 


KO YAO 
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representative of the Ming rule, in whose cause | so strong that they are referred to in China as 


Koxinoaa was fighting, was killed at this time, and 
there was thus no further hope of the fleet being 
assisted by risings among the people. Koxinca 
determined therefore to establish himself finally in 
formosa. He was of course supported by Chinese 
immigrants there, whom the Dutch had not treated 
judiciously. He reached Taiwan on April 30, 1661, 
and besieged the Dutch Fort Zelandia from June 1 
to February 1 the next year, when it was sur- 
rendered. During the siege he took many Dutch 
prisoners in the neighbourhood. One of these he 
sent to treat for him with the fortress; but this 
hero, a Protestant clergyman named HamsBrocock 
or HamMBrovuck played exactly the part of REGULUS, 


encouraged the garrison to hold out, and returned | 


to be massacred by Koxrncea with about 500 other 
prisoners. The defenders of the fortress were 
allowed to depart with their arms, etc., and the 
Dutch rule came to an end. 

The new sovereign was naturally more acceptable 
to the Chinese than their foreign masters, but 
Koxtnca refrained from taking the imperial title. 
He began his rule well, establishing schools, making 
roads. etc. But in 1662, he sent the Dominican 
Father Riccr to Manila to demand that the Philip- 
pines should recognise his suzerainty, with the 
threat that otherwise he wculd deal with the Spanish 


as he had with the Dutch. This demand naturally . 


caused troubles in Manila between Spaniards and 
Chinese, in the midst of which a Chinese captain 
fled with his ships to Formosa and announced the 
false news that all Chinese in the Philippines had 
been massacred. This report put KoxiNcA into 
such mad fury that after five days he died. His 
son and grandson continued his kingdom till 1t 
passed to the Manchus. 

KoxINnca was only 38 when he died; he was 
ambitious, but with some traits of nobility ; a man 
of great boldness, resolution and intelligence, just, 
though severe to excess. 
made him a terror to the Manchus and an object of 
fear to the foreign peoples in the Mast. 


His energy and might » 


KO YAO, ¥ ®. Porcelain of the Sung pericd, | 


twelfth century. It was the manufacture of a 
potter called Cuanc the Elder, and is distinguish- 
ed for its fine crackle. ‘The name has since been 
extended to all porcelain with crackled monochrome 
glaze of all shades of celadon, gray and white. 
Busnes : Chinese Art, vol. ii. 


KUAN CHUNG, F (ip, or Kuani wu 4 Be FF. 
a native of the Ch‘i State who became Minister of 
State there and died s.c. 645. The speculative 
werk called Auan Tzu EF is attributed te him, 
but it seems more probable that it is a forgery of 
scme centuries later. The friendship between Kuan 
Cuune and lao Suw-ya, the former minister, was 


te 


Damon and Pyrutas are in the West. 

His policy made Ch‘i into a wealthy and 
influential State, and he has been called the. father 
of institutions that have been of the greatest im- 
portance in the economical development of China; 
e.g. the taxes on salt and iron. 

Among other methods to attract traders it is 
stated in K‘ane Hs1’s dictionary, on the authority 
of the Chan kuo ts‘é, that he appointed houses for 
prostitutes .in the capital of jis state. 

His master was the famous Duke Huan. 

HirtH : Ancient History of China; Lecce: 
China Review, vol. i, p. 370. (Given also in 
HiRTH ; v. sup.). 


KUANG CHOU WAN. 


wan. 


KUANG HSU, 3¢#& glorious succession, the 
reign-title of the last ruler but one of the Ch‘ing 
dynasty, whose personal name was 'Tsat T‘IEN §& Hf. 

When T‘unc Cuin died in 1875, his consort 
A-LU-T‘& was with child, and if she had borne a son 
she would have thereby supplanted the Empress- 
dowager Tz‘ti Hs1, who, though mother of the late 
Emperor, had been only a secondary concubine. 
Tz‘t Hs1, however, ignored the claims of the unborn 
child, and A-Lu-t‘E did not live to become a mother. 

The possible successors to the throne were 
first P‘u Lun, a grandson of the eldest son of 
Tao Kuanc; he was of a lower generation than 
T‘unc Cuin and could therefore perform the proper 
sacrifices ; second, the son of Prince KuNG who was 
the sixth son of Tao Kuanc; he, however, was 
nearly seventeen, and would therefore scon have 
taken the power into his-own hands. Tz‘a Hs1’s 
preparations having been made—including military 
~—a Council of Clansmen with five Chinese officials 
was called; Tz‘d Hs1 brushed aside the propdsition 
that P‘v Lun should. succeed, on the ground that 
his father, Prince Tsai Cutn, who was present, was 
onhy an adopted son of 'Tao Kuanc's eldest son; she 
also put aside the nomination of the son of Prince 
Kune, the 6th son of Tao Kuang, and herself 
proposed ‘Tsar ‘T'ten, sen of ‘Tao Kuane’s 7th sen 
Prince Cu‘unN and the Empress-dowager’s sister. 
The vote of the Council appointed Tsar T‘1en, and 
Tz‘a Hst immediately sent a strong guard to bring 
the child to the palace. He was then four years old. 

The decision was contrary to dynastic law, and 
was strengly opposed. Tsar T‘1en (or Kuane Hsi), 
being of the same generation as his predecessor, had 
to be the adopted heir of Hsien Teneo his uncle, 
with the proviso that when he had a son, that son 
should be T‘unce Cutn’s heir. A-Lu-T‘k is supposed 
to have committed suicide as a protest; though this 
is not the only supposition with regard to her death ; 
Wu K‘o-tu, a Censor, committed suicide at the 


See Aouang-tcheou 
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time of ‘T'unc Comm’s funeral, four years later ; 
and the many troubles of the Kras@ IHeu period 
are put down by the superstitious to the fact that 
T’ung Cur was left without an herr. 
The young Kmperor seemed to 
Ta'h An, tho co Reyent, more than to Tz’ Hsi; and 
though ‘Tat AN was tov amiable or poor epitited to 
cause much trouble on her own account, she wae 


cleave to 


sometimes urged and backed by Prince Kuse to take 
independent action; (see An 7 hm). There whe 
a sharp quarrel between the Empresas dowayer in 
1880 at the Imperial ‘Tombs on a question of pre 
cedence ; it was quickly followed by the mysterious 
illness and quick death of Tz‘'t An, and heneeforth 
Tz'tt Hs1 was the sole Regent. 

In 1887 Kuanc Hsu completed his 17th year, 
but she was urgently petitioned to continue her 
control of affairs for a time, and it was not till 
February, 1889, that she passed her powers over to 
the Emperor on the occasion of his marriage to 
her favourite niece, the daughter of her brother 
the duke Kuei Hsianc. She then retired mere or 
less from active interference with government. , 

The Emperor’s father, the first Prince Cu‘un, 
died in 1891, on January 1. 

In 1895 China was humiliated by Japan. 
Tz‘ Hsi knew full well where to place the blame 
for the wretched condition of the army and navy. 
She defended Li HuncG-cHanc, whose position 
between the Japanese and the arrogant ana ignorant 
Manchus had been most difficult, and she heaped 
blame on the Emperor for acting without her know- 
ledge and consent; which is not likely. It is said 
that the long years of bitter relations between them 
began at this time, and that the Emperor’s Consort 
was also henceforth quite alienated from shim, while 
the death of his mother, Tz‘i Hs1’s sister, in 1896, 
made the position more hopeless. 

The important leaders at the Court at this time 
and later were Wenc T‘unc Ho, formerly the 
Emperor’s tutor, and representing the more liberal 
South; Hsu T‘une, formerly T‘une Curn’s tutor, 
& conservative, and to all'intents and purposes a 
Manchu at heart, though a Chinese; Kane I, a 
‘most bigoted Manchu; and K‘ana Yu-wer: whom 
WENG introduced to the Emperor. Prince Kune 
died in 1898; and it was among these factious 
elements that the Emperor’s plans of reform were 
born. The first Reform Edict brought the Empress- 
dowager into action; she professed sympathy with 
reform, but tightened her hold on the management 
of affairs, the first result *being the dismissal of 
Wena T‘unc-Ho. ‘The Emperor fell more and more 
under the influence of K‘anc Yu-wer and issued 
one Reform Edict after another, while the Empress, 
Icoking on, grew more and mofe suspicious. The 
conservatives at last begged Tz‘i Hsr to resume 
power, while on the other hand K‘anc Yvu-wetr was 
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urying on the Banperut the necemity of setving amd 
piper her. 

iy August, 1006, the Fmprem dowayver wae at 
one with the Peactionary party ‘Thee Fats pow ow wwe 
wrhitiy the help of Yoasw Sati kat, with w view be 


hrwt halite Jive doe aid then senting the Femgoren 


duwayer She, elill ignorant of thie plot, emderd 
the armeet of Kissa Yoowm, who wae inimediatels 
warhed by the Kamperor a that he Geom) to 
Shatghar The simplest and beet known part of 


the whole stery ie that the Fanperor then entrumted 
the detwils of his plot to Yuaw Sim a’ar, wha, 
having promived faithful performance straight way 
wet and told all to Jose Lo, The 
result was that the Minperor was serzed and confined 
to the small island in the lake, the island called 
His reign was finiwhed thouph 
the title of Emperor was left him, and Tz‘i Ha 
entered on her third Regency, It is probable that 
fear of trouble with the southern provinces, but 
more especially the express warnings the Empress- 
dowager received from some of the foreign ministers, 
were the only reasons for Kuano Hsia being allowed 
to live. Six of the reforming party had been 
arrested and were put to death, and K‘ana Yu-wet, 
LianGc Cu‘1-cnH‘ao and Sun YatT-SEN were condemned 
to be executed when they could be caught. Some 
leading reactionaries whom the Emperor had dis- 
missed were restored to office. Tz‘d Hs1 came 
more and more under the influence of Kane I, 
but she put out many comforting edicts and had the 
brilliant idea of charming the ladies of the Legations 
by inviting them to the Palace. At the same time 
she dreamed of a nation in arms and ordered the 
local train-bands to be drilled in Chihli, Fengt‘ien, 
and Shantung. The Boxer outbreak (q.v.) followed 
in 1900, with all its virulence and indecision, till on 
August 15, the Court fled from the capital. The 
Emperor was in a common cart with P‘v Lun on 
the shaft. It was some days before the cart was 
exchanged for a mule-litter, then for a sedan chair. 
All through this period, though some decrees were 
issued in the Emperor’s name, he was a nonentity. 
In January of 1900, he had been made to beg for 


irprre dd jaa te 


Ocean Terrace. 


-P‘u Cuun, the son of Prince Tuan, to be Heir to 


T‘unc Cura and successor to the throne. On the 
punishment of Prince Tuan, the appointment was 
rescinded in November 1901. The Court having 
returned to the capital, the Foreign Ministers were 
received in Audience as arranged in the Peace 
Protocol, but the Empress-dowager was in the higher 


- seat and the Emperor in the lower. 


Any particular that may -be given as to the 
Emperor’s life or mind is no more than an on dit. 
Little can be recorded beyond the facts that he was 
absolutely helpless in the power of the Empress- 
dowager, that his health was bad and ever getting 
worse, and that he died in November 1908. The 


KUANGSI 


most varied estimates have been made of his in- 
tellectual and moral powers, but the time to fully 
understand him has not come. 

Buanp and BacKHoussE : 
Em press-dowager. 

KUANGSI, KG 2G the broad west, an inland 
province, adjoining Kuangtung and forming with it 
the Two Kuang, (Liang Kuang). It is a wild, mount- 
ainous province, the most thinly populated one of 
the eighteen. The area is 77,220 sq. miles, and the 
inhabitants 5,142,000. The hills are not more than 
about 3,000 feet in height, but they occupy the whole 
province. The Si kiang (West River) with three 
tributaries are the chief waterways; the West River 
runs right across the province to enter Kuangtung, 
and part of its Kuangsi course is navigable for 
steamers. Sugar-cane, rice, cotton and maize are 
the more important products, and there is great 
mineral wealth though it has been little worked. 

Kueilin ££4k, cassia grove is the capital city, 
with 80,000 inhabitants, but Wu chou #% #) is the 
most important city of the province and the centre 
of all its trade. It is on the Sikiang, two and a 
half days abve Canton. ‘There are three ports open 
tu fureign trade, Lungchow t‘ing #i 94H Wuchou fu 
and Nanning fu. 

The population consists of Cantonese (Puntt), 
Hakkas and abcrigines. ‘Fhe literary name for the 
province is S pgG Yueh hai. 

KUANGTUNG, JE, the broad east, the 
most southern of the provinces, and better provided 
with harbours than any other. It includes the 
island of Hainan. Its area is 100,000 sq. miles and 
its population 51,865,200. It has Fukien, Kiangsi 
and Hunan to the north, Kuangsi and Tonkin to the 
west, with sea on the south and east. Except for 
the great delta of the Pearl River the province is 
mountainous, the hills rising in the north to 6,500 
ft. Its rivers are the Sikiang py 7x (q.v.) or West 
River, with two large tributaries, the Peikiang 
4b 7 or North River and the Tungkiang jy or 
East River, which together drain most of the 
province; with the Hankiang @§ YZ in the extreme 
west. ‘The delta is very fertile, rice, sugar-cane, 
wheat, tea, tobacco, groundnuts, ginger and oranges 
being the chief products. There are extensive coal 
fields in several districts. 

Kuangchou fu, known to the western world as 
Canton, is the capital. (See Canton). Other import- 
ant cities are Chao-ch‘ing fu @% RAF, Fatshan $f iy 


China wnder the 


with half a million inhabitants; Shih Lung 4G ff: 


Swatow, (q.v.), etc. There are six ports open to 
foreign trade, Canton, Swatow, Hoihow (in 
Hainan), Pakhoi, Samshui and Kiangmén or Kong- 
moon, (See under each .heading). Three portions 
of the province have been ceded to foreign powers ; 
Hongkong (with Kowloon) to Great Britain, Macao 
to Portugal and Kuangchow wan to France. 
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The literary name for the province is Yiieh 
tung ‘8 Wr More than half the population consists 
of Cantonese (Punti or pén ti AR Hh); there are 
besides Hakka (g.v.), Hoklo (from Fukien) and 
aboriginal peoples. 


KUANG, TWO. See Jiang Kuang. 


KUANG YAO, } #, the general term for the 
ceramic production of the Kuangtung province. It 
is all stoneware, no porcelain being made in Kuang- 
tung, though large quantities are carried from 
Ching-té-chén to be enamelled and re-fired in 
Canton. BusuHEt : Chinese Art, vol. ii. 


KUANG YUN, if. See Lezicography. 


KUAN-TI, Bi #, called Auan Yu $9 4 and 
other names, is the Chinese Mars, the god of war. 
He was born in the modern Shansi and was a hero 
of the period of the Three Kingdoms. He was a 
loyal supporter of Liu Pet who became first Emperor 
of the Minor Han dynasty. Being taken prisoner 
by Hsun Cu‘tian he was executed in a.p. 220, at the 
age of 58. Posthumous honorific titles were bestowed 
on him by several emperors, and Wan-t1 of the 
Ming dynasty deified him. He has sacrifices on the 
15th of the 2nd moon and the 13th of the 5th. His 
temple is called Wu shéng miao ft 324i), and he is to 
the military what Conrucius is to the literary 
classes, and in addition he has somehow come to be 
regarded as a god of literature. 

Dore : Recherches sur les Superstitions, vol. vi, 
p. 54. 


KUANTUNG or KWANTUNG, §f iff , east of 
the barrier, an alternative name for the Manchurian 
province Shéngching, also called Liaotung. 

It is now also used for a portion of that 
province, for the ‘leased territory’ in the extreme 
south, about 1,300 square miles in area, which was 
leased in 1898 to Russia for 25 years. (Convention 
of Peking). After the Russo-Japanese war the 
leased territory passed to the Japanese by the 
‘Treaty of Portsmouth, 1905. 

It is often wrongly spelt Kuangtung or Kwang- 
tung, as in Norrecaarn’s The Great Siege and in 
Hersiet’s Treaties, where Kwangtung, North 
China and Kwangtung, South China, are carefully 
distinguished in the index. Kwangtung is the 
province of which Canton is the capital. 


KUAN TZU. See Kuan Chung. 

KUAN YAO, ‘if %, imperial or official por- 
celain, the term being “properly applied to Sung 
ware made at the imperial potteries at K‘ai-féng 
fu and Hangchow. ‘The name is still used for the 
productions of Ching-té -chén. 

Busnety : Chinese Art, vol. ii. 

KUAN YIN, 2%... The Chinese goddess of 


Mercy. See Avalokita, 
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KUAN YIN TZU, 
Yin Hes, the offveral 
CmW'TeN, was in charge of the "aes" 
Chinese Empire and the state of Chin, 
Lao Tv (g.v.) arrived there on his Way to retire 
ment and obseurity, and at whose request the sage 
is ead to have written the Tao 76 Ching. Therefore 
the work whieh now bears the name of Auan Yin 
Tei, if authentic, would antedate both Cease ‘Tz 
and Liew Tza; but the internal evidence proves 
conclusively that it is of much later date, theugh 
embodying some early ‘Taoist teachings perhaps from 
the lips of Kuan You ‘Tai himself. Its exiatence 
is svid to have been known in the Han dynasty, 
after which it was lost. for a time, As it stands, 
it is full of the ideas of Mahayana Buddhism, and 
may well date from the Sung dynasty. It is 
apparently an attempt to unite in one system the 
Tamst and Buddhist doctrines. Some extracts have 
been made by Suzvuxkr, who thinks the whole work 
‘*full of profound philosophical reflection.’”’’ It does 
not appear to have been translated into any 
Kuropean tongue. 

Suzuxr1: History of Chinese 
PaRKER : Studies in Chinese Religion. 


KUAN YU. See Kuan 71. 
KUBLAI KHAN. See Ahubilai. 


KUCHA, mg CA‘iu tzid, in the Tarim basin 
on the Great South Road between Turfan and 
Kashgar. It was already a flourishing city in the 
second century B.c. It appears to have been an 
Aryan colony speaking the language known as 
Tokharian B or Kuchanese; see Archiology. The 
Han records mention it, but it is not spoken of as 
a seat of Buddhism till the Former Ch‘in, when 
it was said to have a triple wall and a 
thousand stupas and temples. 

In 383, the Former Ch‘in fj 4 dynasty subdued 
Kucha, and among other captives took KUMARAJIVA 
(g.v.) to China. During the next three centuries 
there are many references to the place, which is 
much praised for its fertility, wealth, religious 
establishments and music. 

Hsuian Tsane visited and described it. In 
658, it was made the seat of government for the 
territory known as The Four Garrisons. Wu K‘uNG 
visited it about 788, after which the next mention 
of it is in the eleventh century, when it was under 
the Uighurs, though Buddhism was evidently not 
extinct. ; 

CHAVANNES : Documents sur les Fou-kiue occt- 
dentaux; STEIN: Ancient Khotan. 


KU CHENG MASSACRE; Ku ch‘éng fF im 
is 90 miles N.W. of Foochow, and Hua shan # {j 
or Hwa-sang, where the massacre actually took 
place, is 12 miles from Ku-ch‘éng. On Hua-shan 
the Church of England Mission had a Sanatorium, 


36 


Whee name wan Jb 
Whe, according to Sed ata 
between the 


When 


Philosophy ; 


WRN CH‘ane (7.¥.). 


‘K‘UEI BSING as.a god, and of 


KUEI WANG 


and bere a rudden attack wan made by some hund 
reel or t®o handred members of a Vepetaruen newt 


whieh liad bewn givite trouble vo the lowal effieqale 
The attwok wae made of the early morning ef 
Avugewt 1, 1845; nine foreiyners were killed om the 
mt, ew KW, Siewanr aed hie wife Mim 
Sin Satewrre, Miee Torey Savenens, Mies 
lleowem Neweoarne, Miee Exar Maneitacs, Miss 


Lerv Srtwant, (tet related to the other Steewarta) 
Nitee J,@t®a M ion 
Several othera reeeived severe wounds, two Srewant 
children dying of their injuries. 


KU CH'UAN HUI, # RM The 
Chineee work on ative coms; wewed in 1864. 


Vueraematiee., 


Yrtion, moved Assin Comper, 


f ral | comet 
Sea 


KUEICHOW, §% 3H, precious district, a south. 
ern province, has an area of 67,182 sq. miles and a 
population of 7,650,000. It has Sstch‘uan on the 
north, Yunnan onthe weet, Kuangsi om the south 
and Hunan on the east. Seven-tenths of the pro- 
vince is mountainous, the valleys lying at some 6,000 
feet and the hills rising to 9,000 feet. The chief 
river is the Wu chiang f§ 7— which flows into the 
Yangtze ; the Hua chiang (¢ YL and Liu chiang gp ft 
flow south into the West River, which for some 
distance is the southern boundary of the province. 
There is a good deal of mineral wealth, which is 
neglected. 

Kuciyang fu $t BB AF, with 100,000 inhabitants, 
is the capital city. 

The province has only been part of the Chinese 
empire for two centuries, and part of it remained 
independent till 1869. The Chinese form only one 
fourth of the population, the rest being aboriginal 
tribes, Miaotzi, I chia, Chung chia and Lolo. 
(See Aborigines). 

The literary name for the province is Ch‘ien §}. 


K‘UEI HSING, §%, the god of literature, 


_and distributor of literary degrees. Originally the 


constellation A ‘wei 4$ was worshipped as god of 
literature, and was supposed to be the palace of 
Later K‘uet §% in the constel- 
lation Ursa Major was substituted. The origin of 
/EN CH‘ANG and the 
connection between these two is very difficult to 
unra\2l from the Chinese texts. Both are Taoist 
products. 

Dore : Recherches sur les Superstitions, vol. vi, 
p. 45; Mayers in V.C.B.R.A.S. Journal, 1869. 


KUEI RIVER, #€ jr, kuei kiang, a river rising 


in the north-east of Kuangsi and falling. into the 


West River at Wuchow. Its upper waters and 
those of the Siang river are joined by a canal, thus 
providing a waterway between Canton and the 
Yangtze ports. See Siang Fiver. 


KUEI WANG, #& #. See Fung is. 
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KUEILIN FU, #£#, the capital of Kuangsi, | 
in Jat. 25° 16° N., long. 110° 18‘ E. When Snin | 


Hvanco Tr annexed Yueh in 216 B.c. he named the 
new province Kuei lin or Cassia Grove. The city 
wall, built in 1341, resisted the storming of the 
T‘'ai P‘ing rebels. Above Kuei lin is the Kuei lin 
Pass over the Nan Shan, leading to the Siang river 
valley. ‘The population of the city is 80,000. The 
industries are insignificant, and consist in tanning, 
paper-making and umbrella-making. 


KU LANG SU, §& wm, drum wave island ; 
so named because of the booming noise made by 
the sea on a hollowed rock: a remarkably pretty 
island west of the harbour of Amoy, a third of a 
mile from the city and having a circumference of 
about three miles. It was given over by China as 
an International Settlement in 1903, and the 
Consulates and nearly all houses of foreign residents 
are found there, though business is generally done 
on the Amoy side. 


KULDJA. See Jit. 


KULIANG, §& 24, a well-known summer resort 
in Fukien is situated on hills nine miles east of 
Focchow. The temperature never exceeds 85°.F. 
About a hundred houses are owned by foreigners on 
the hill. 


KU-LIANG CH'IH, @i@%#, author of a 
commentary on the Ch‘un Ch‘iu, which like those 
by Tso-cn‘1u Minc and Kunc-yanc Kao is reckoned 
as a secondary classic. He lived in the fifth cent- 
ury B.C. 

Lecce : Classics, vol. v., (prolegomena). 


KULING, the name given by foreigners to a 
health resort at the foot of the Au niu ling - $4 4 3 
Bull Range or Ox Ridge, in Kiangsi. (RicHARD 
gives it as Jum chiu ling, Nine Ridges). It is 
reached from Kiukiang, without much difficulty 
now, since there is a motor service across the plain 
to be continued soon halfway up the mcuntain. 
The history of the spot as a summer resort began in 
1895. The place is some 3,500 feet up. The census 
taken on August 1, 1917 showed a foreign population 
of 1,731. There are 320 houses, besides a church, 
a medical hall, etc. 


KUMARAJIVA, called the nineteenth Western 
patriarch of Buddhism. His father was a native 
of Kashmir who lived in Kucha. The son went to 
Kashmir for his education, returned to Kucha as a 
Mahayanist, and became noted as a teacher. He 
was among the prisoners taken by Jii Kuano, the 
general sent by Fu Caren of the Former Ch‘in 
dynasty, who de&troyed Kucha in 383. He stayed 
with Lii Kuana in Kansu till 401, then went to the 
court of Yao Hsing, second ruler of the Later Ch‘in 
dynasty. 
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He translated many works into Chinese, but 
it is probable that his knowledge of the Chinese 
language was not very profound, and his translations 
have been generally superseded. He died about 412. 

Gites: Biographical Dictionary;  EpDKINs : 
Chinese Buddhism, Bunytu Nansto: Cat. of 
Translation of Buddhist Tripttaka. 


KUMDAN. See Khumdan. 
KUMIS. See Koumiss. 
KUMQUATS. See Oranges. 


K‘UNG CHI, FL 4 o grandson of Conructvus, 
born about 500-8.c., and author of the 4 if Chung 
Yung or Doctrine of the Mean. His tablet was 
placed in the Confucian Temple in 1108. 

Gites : Biographical Dictionary. 


KUNGMOON. See Kongmoon. 


KUNG PAO, ‘& {%, palace guardian; the title 
of address for those who held the honorary post of 
Junior Guardian of the Heir apparent. See 
Guardian. 


KUNG, PRINCE, properly Prince of Kung, 
2% BE, (personal or quasi-surname 3% jf) born 
in 1832. He was the sixth son of the Emperor Tao 
Kvuane and brother of Hsten Fence who gave him 
his princely title in 1850. He was a member of 
the commission which in 1858 tried Cn‘r Yinc 
(Ki Yinc or Keyinc). When Hsien Fene fled to 
Jehol at the approach of the Anglo-French forces 
in 1860, it was on Prince Kune that all the respon- 
sibility lay of making the best terms possible with 
the foreigner. The Tsung-li. Yamén was instituted 
the next year, under his presidency. At the death 
of his brother Hsien FENG, a conspiracy to seize 
the regency was crushed by him and the 
Empress-dowager ; (see Z'sai Ytian Conspirarcy). 
The Empress-dowager by special decree made 
his title of ch‘in wang #{ =F, Prince of the blood, 
to be hereditary for ever, but she always bore 
him some ill will, and four times at least he 
suffered degradation, though perhaps only for a 
day or a week; the strong hand was always there 
to keep him in his proper place and punish 
presumptuous pride. His son was proposed as 
successor to T‘unc Curn, but Tz‘ Hst would not 
have it. From 1884 to 1894, he was in retirement ; 
then he was called back to office, and from that 
time till 1898, when he died, he was highly thought 
of by foreigners. 


K‘UNG SHU-LIANG HO, 4, #RM ke. The 
father of Conrucius, remarkable for strength and 
stature. He married a second time at 70 years old, 
Conrucius being the offspring of this marriage ; and 
he died when his son was 3 years old, B.c. 548. His 
tablet is in the Confucian Temple. 

Gites : Biographical Dictionury. 
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KUNG-SUN CH'IAO, See Tri Choon. 
K'UNG TZU CHIA YU. See Chia Yu. 
KUNG-YANG KAO, % 4%, 


commentary on the Ch'un Chun, conmdered as a 
secondary clase like the commentaries of Tso care 
Mise and Keaaane Garin, He lived in the fifth 
century B.C. 

LeaGe : 


auther of a 


Chinese Classe, vol. vo, (proleqamena). 


K'UN-LUN MOUNTAINS, Ji fi li Aon fun 
shan, also written K'wen lun. A name both geo 
graphical and mythical, In geography it means the 
great range of mountains which begins in the Pamirs 
in the west, divides Tibet from Chinese ‘Turkestan, 
and dwindles away eastward in the hills which 
divide the Yangtze and Yellow River basins. The 
range is regarded by geologists as the true backbone 
of Asia, being an earlier elevation than the Him- 
alayan chain, south of Tibet. 

In legend K‘un-lun is a mountain of Central 
Asia, perhaps to be identified with Hindu Khush; 
but Taoist and other fables make it the central 
mountain of the world, 10,000 di in height. The 
Hst Wanc-mu (g.v.) lives there with her fairy 
legions; there is the fountain of immortality and 
thence flow the four great rivers of the world. 
Many of the legends are evidently Hindu in origin 
and K‘un-lun is the same as Sumeru. 


LACQUER 


KUO SUNG-TAO, $I % ih a tative ot bHuneen, 


(he Lit rendent Envoy ever ment by China to amy 


other tation. Ile was went t» treat Liethain te 
L076, Loe. (Sar) Daa Mecaeread accompanied 
om as Rngleh Seeretary, aid aleo Mi (Sur) WL | 


Hise le retarned to China in L270 after an 
unevontfal tewwre of offtee, and died tn Lh? 
Conmormm . /iaetore dese Nelatiane, oe 


KUO TZU |, 9 F @, 4 mative of Honan, born 
in at. 697. He #peme a long life in war and was 
one of China's mest euceesetul generale, cubduing 
rebellions against the T'ang rule during four retgwe 
He died in 701, and has been canynined ae Cav ee 
Wo wt. 

Parkin states that Kuo Tz t wae suspected 
of being a Nestorian Christian. 

Evnins : Awo Tm yi, Jourmal, NAB RAS, 
vol. xxxv. 


KUO YU, WAL BB, State Nperchee or Deemer ke 
concerning the States; a work taken by moat to be 
by Tso-cn'1v Mina, historical matter accumulated 
by him when preparing the commentary on the 
Chiun choi. We vne 

Wyre : Votes on Chinese Laterature. 

K‘U-P‘ING TAEL. See 7ael. 

KUSAI,,; A Manchu term, written Buy in 
Chinese, denoting a national division (Manchu, 
Mongol or Chinese) under each of the Eight Banners: 


It is sometimes calied dewarm 


LAC. See Lakh. 


LACOUPERIE, ALBERT TERRIEN DE, 
born at Havre in 1845, died in London in 1894. A 
reverse of fortune in the business world drove him 
abroad. He went to London, and through the 
influence of YuLe and others whom he interested, 
he was charged with the work of preparing the 
catalogue of Chinese coins in the British Museum. 
Later he was appointed Professor of Chinese at 
University College, the students’ fees being his only 
reward. His life in England, where he was natura- 
lized, was a constant struggle with poverty. 

In his studies and writings he was very 
versatile, and brought forward many new theories 
with much eagerness, giving rise to keen discussion. 
The western origin of Chinese civilization is perhaps 
his most interesting theory. 

A complete list of his many and varied writings 
is given in the Z‘oung Pao, vol. v, p. 428 et seg:, 
and, of course, in CorprEeR’s Bibliotheca Sinica. 


| 


LACQUER. ‘There are no exact records of its 
origin in China though the art can be traced to the 
Sung dynasty. The medium used is lac, obtained 
mainly from the lac tree (Rhus vernicifera), ch‘t shu 
# HY cultivated in Central and Southern China. The 
white resinous sap, which becomes black on exposure 
to air, is drawn from the tree during summer nights, 
collected and brought to market in a semi-fluid etate 
or in cakes. It is then ground and pressed through 
hempen cloth and made into a viscous fluid. 


The lac is first prepared and coloured, then it 
is applied with spatula and brush in successive 
layers to the surface, varying from three to eighteen, 
each layer being dried before the next is added ; 
finally the lacquered surface is ornamented with 
painted desigas, or carved before it has cooled. 
Wood is the usual groundwork. 

Yellow transparent lacquer contains gamboge ; 
an amber lacquer contains pigs’ gall and vegetable 
oil; the best red lacquer: is made by grinding 
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LADRONES 


cianabar with the raw lac; black lacquer contains 
ircn sulphate or charcoal ; golden yellow is prepared 
by adding powdered gold; silvery white, by adding 
silver dust, etc. 

Chinese lacquer is divided into two kinds— 
painted, hua ch‘i JE#, carved, tiao chi MR. 
Canton and Foochow produce painted lacquer. 
Carved lacquer, chiefly a vermilion red, is made at 
Peking and Soochow, but nothing of importance has 
been produced at either place since the Cu‘1zN LUNG 
period. Both kinds are sometimes inlaid wth pre- 
cious stones or mother-of-pearl. The art reached 
its culmination under Cu‘1eEN Lune (1736-95), but 
it has always been inferior to that of Japan, which 
learnt it from China. 

BusHELL : Chinese Art, vol. i. 


LADRONES, the Portuguese name for the 
pirates who, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, were very bold and strong on the southern 
coasts. It was estimated that there were 25,000 
men with 500 or 600 sail, well organized in five 
divisions. Most of the vessels were between 70 and 
150 tons, but there were some of 200 tons, carrying 
twelve guns. Both merchant ships and coast towns 
were liable to attack, unless they had previously 
paid for exemption. The ladrones were under the 
rule of a woman; the widow of one of their former 
chieftains. They increased so much that the Chinese 
sought the help of the Portuguese who cruised with 
six ships for six months between Macao and Canton, 
receiving 80,000 taels for expenses. In 1809 the 
pirates had increased to the number of 70,000 with 
1,800 ships, but the policy of cutting off supplies by 
keeping all vessels in port, combined with quarrels 
among the pirate leaders, broke their power. Some 
went over to the Government and were well 
rewarded. Cuinese Rerosirory: vol. iii, p. 68; 
Davis : The Chinese, c. ii. 


LADRONE !SLANDS or Ladrones, a group of 
islands south-east of Macao, so named by the Portu- 
guese as being the haunt of pirates. The Chinese 
name is Lao wan shan. Hongkong is properly in 
this group. 


LAGOMYIDA, the Family of pikas or tailless 
hares. Six species are known from N. China, their 
names and distribution being as follows :— 

Ochotona Mongolia; 0. bedfordi, 
Shansi, Shensi; O. annectens, E. Kansu; O. cansa, 
W. Kansu; (. cansa morosa, §. Shensi; O. syrinz, 
S. Shensi, 8.W. Kansu; O. sorelia, Shansi. 

Sowersy ; Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xlvii. 


LAGRENE, THEODOSE MARIE MELCHIOR 
Joseph, sent to China in 1843 with the title of 
envoy extraordinary and Minister-plenipotentiary of 
France, was born in T’icardy, March 14, 1800. He 
signed with Cu‘t Yino the treaty of Whampva in 


danurica, 
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1844. Pere CaLLery was interpreter in this Mission, 
and issued the correspondence connected with the 
Treaty and also a Jcurnal of the ‘ diplomatic 
operations ;’ but this, by Lacrene’s orders, was left 
unfinished. Returning in 1846 Lacrene was made 
a peer of France. He died on April 27, 1862. 

Corpier : Les Jelations de la Chine, ete. 

LAKH. A Hindi word meaning one hundred 
thousand. 


LAMA jig, a Tibetan word meaning ‘ the 
superior one ’ and corresponding to Sanskrit Uttara. 
The title of all Tibetan Buddhist priests and monks, 
by courtesy, though strictly applicable only to abbots 
and the highest monks. Sce Lamaism,; Dalai Lama, 
Panshen. WapnveLt : Buddhism of Trbet. 


LAMAISM is the form of Buddhism which is 
found in Tibet, and Mongolia, and in the smaller 
Himalayan states. Previous to the intreduction of 
an already corrupt Buddhism into Tibet in the 
seventh century A.D. under a warlike ruler named 
Sronc Tsan Gampo, nothing is known of Tibetan 
history. This chief had as wives a Chinese and a 
Nepalese princess. Both were Buddhists, and under 
their influence the ruler accepted the new faith. 
The Nepalese Princess seems to have had the 
greater influence, for the Tibetan written language, 
which dates from this time, is founded on Sanskrit. 
This first ruJer, though not very much of a saint, 
was later canonized as an incarnation of AVALOKITA 
on account of his services to learning and civilization, 
The new faith made very slow progress for the first 
century, but a later chief sent to India for monks, 
books and further enlightenment, and Guru Rimro 
Cue (the Glorious Teacher) is said to have responded 
to the appeal, to have built in a.p. 749 the first 
Tibetan monastery and instituted the first order of 
lamas. This man, who brought a band of his dis- 
ciples with him, came from the northern part of 
Kashmir, a land full of magic and demons, and was 
a pronounced 'Tantrist. The original Bon religion of 
Tibet, which has some affinity to the magical side 
of Chinese Taoism, was full of tormenting spirits, 
who were worshipped with human sacrifices and 
magical rites only understood by the Bon priests. 
The Glorious ‘Teacher was welcomed by the people 
as a great deliverer, thcugh the priests of the ancient 
faith opposed him. ‘The final result was the mixing 
of the already corrupt Tantric Buddhism with the 
Bon superstitions. 

The writings brought from India by Guru 
Rumro Cue and his followers were translated in the 
ninth century, and the Tibetan Canon formed. 
It is difficult to ascertain the truth about the religion 
of this period, as the works attributed to fhe 
Teacher were written long after his death; and 
different sects early made their appearance. The 
monks and the monasteries continually extended 
their sway over the people, except for a brief 
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persecution inv the 10th century, which was ended 
by a lama murdering the ruler who had cmtumed at 

In the eleventh century, a famous relortver 
named Atisa arcived, and spread a new interpreta 
fiom of the old doe tries, 
dyuasty oan Chitew 
Laman, Comncias Khan had conquered 
and when Kaewnat Khan founded the 
dynasty he greatly encouraged Buddhism in both 
the forma in whieh he knew it. 


‘Lhe iee wif the M comgel 
faut 
Tibet, 


had prewt  Conmwe quences 


Yuan 


He was the cause 
of Lamaism being introduced into Mengelia, and ot 
the ‘Tibetan canon being translated into Mengelan, 
In ‘Tibet itself the Emperor reeugnized the head 


lama of one of the principal seets then existing, - 
the Saskya sehool, as Head of ‘Tibetan Buddhism, 
and vave him tributary rulership over the country, 


The Saskya sect became so powerful that under the 
Ming dynasty the leaders of other sects were given 
similar honours, as a matter of state policy. 

{n the fifteenth century a great reformation 
took place in Tibet through a lama named ‘T'sonc 
Kara from north-west Chima. It was ‘known as 
Gelugpa (or Gélupa, etc.), and possibly some in- 
fluence exerted by Christianity in Central Asia may 
have been a contributing cause. The change was in 
the direction of a more elabcrate ritual and organiza- 
tion; and at this time was brought in the idea, 
since so potent, of leaders being regarded as re- 
incarnations of previous leaders, or of Bodhisattvas. 
When Tsone Kapa died his successor was believed to 
be his re-incarnation ; and the fifth of this succession 
received recognition as temporal sovereign as well 
as religious leader. The Chinese government made 
him Regent of Tibet, allowed the title of Dalai 
Lama (q.v.), and built him a palace at Lhasa. With 
this change of status, came change of doctrine as 
to the re-incarnationg : the Dalai Lama was so longer 
a re-appearance of the reformer Tsonc Kapa, but 
was AVALOKITA (or PapMAPANI, known in China and 
Japan as Kuan Yin or Kwannon). For some time 
the Gelugpa sect, thus made supreme in Tibet, 
persecuted all the others, but at last toleration was 
brought in, and the rivals each established re- 
incarnated Bodhisattvas as their heads, equal in 
holiness to’ the Dalai Lama, if lacking his temporal 
power. The Imperial Chinese government always 
kept a nominal suzerainty over Tibet,.and had the 
principal share in choosing the child in whom the 
re-incarnation of AvaLokiTa was to take place at the 
death of a Dalai Lama. 

It is difficult to estimate the numbers of those 
who profess Lamaism, the area being wide, popula- 
tion scanty and information vague. The 4,000,000 
or so of Tibetans may be considered nearly all 
Lamaists, and Mongolia has about 2,000,000 of 
them. In the Indian States there may be some 
hundreds of thousands. Even in Europe there is 
a remnant of Kalmuck Tartars on the Volga and the 
_ Don who hold this faith, but for the past hundred 
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years they Mave commend te be under the easton) cf 


the Dwi Late The primengal ewe ef Lana benn 


alter the Uelogya ore the Kargropa, aut the 
Sachsapa, both fowuded in tie eleventh century, 
aml the Neagiiapa, which claimn ty represent 


Misdiiien ae if wae feet iwsrodueed tito [phet by 


(oom Toner Conk 

The Geligypm the sericteet of the eette, ae 
eel] we Ue moet ritwalietic, It Ww the only one 
which demante colliaey of ite laine They ate 


known by their yellow headgear and clothing. The 
Kargytpa eeet bellewe that ther dormrine hae conn 
direst frm Aor owns Nimeelf, nob through any 
of the Bodhisattyas, They were originally hermits. 

The Sashyapa sect regard Mixyc'emt ae theo 
chief patron. They are specially strong in the 
matter of magic. They wear red hovuds and coats. 
The Ningmwpa, or old Larraiete, ales migetly wens 
red Caps and clothes, but some of the eulb div ietone, 
which are largely intermixed with Bon doctrines, 
are known by a black head-dress. The Tibetans 
recognize in all eighteen sects of their religion. 

The chief features which distinguish Lamaism 
fron either Northern or Southern Buddhism 
are: 1. The hierarchical character of the priest- 
hood ; with its two great divisioma, of the degrees 
of re-incarnated personages or divine beings, and 
the degrees of the ordinary human monkhocd. 

2. The large proportion of monks to laity. 
Every family, generally speaking, gives one son, 
mostly the éldest, to a religious life. A large 
inonastery may contain as many as 10,000, and there 
are over 5,100 monasteries in Tibet. 

3. The disappearance of the higher Buddhist 
conceptions from among the people. Future recom- 
pense in another life for evil doing in this, the 
Tibetan has learned from Buddhism, and little else ; 
and from the old Bon religion he has retained a 
lively and constant fear of evil spirits. 

4. Asa result of the constant dread of these 
two things, there is an all-prevailing use of charms, 
especially of the sacred formula, ‘‘Ommani padme- 
ham,’’ and of the reading of the canon. Written 
charms are swallowed in sickness, attached to walls 
and carried on the person; and prayer-flags, and 
prayer-cylinders, (incorrectly termed prayer-wheels) 
are found everywhere. So pressing is the need 
for magic that even the numerous lamas do not 
suffice to satisfy it, and a large number of lay 
wizards also exist who are connected more or less 
loosely with the monasteries. 

5. The enormous number of objects of worship, 
including, in addition to the usual Buddhist deities, 
(as seen, for example, in China) a large number of 
tutelary deities, early gods of the Bon religion and 
Lamaist saints arid sages. See Dalai Lama, ete. 

Wappett: Buddhism of Tibet; HackKMann : 
Buddhism as a Religion. [C.E.C.] 
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LAMA TEMPLE in Peking, #€ #1 % Yung ho 
Aung, was originally built by the Emperor YuNG 
(‘nkNG of the Manchu dynasty as a palace, and there 
Cu‘ren Lune spent his childhood. In 1740 CuH'‘1en 
J.una gave it over to Lama priests, and built them 
a college where novices were taught prayers ‘and 
litanies in the Tibetan tongue, the exorcising of 
demons, astronomy, history and medicine. In its 
most flourishing state the monastery contained 1600 
lamas, but now there are scarcely 400 inmates. The 
first Abbot was sent by the Dalai Lama in Lhasa as 
his representative at the Peking capital. Amongst 
the notable sights are two large bronze lions and a 
colossal statue of Marrreya in sandalwood, 75 feet 
high. 

Lupwic: Yung Ho Kung, East of Asia, 1902. 


LAMPACAO (with various other spellings, such 
as Langpitsaou), an island at which the Portuguese 
were permitted to trade after 1542. In 1554 the 
trade was concentrated there, instead of at Sancian 
or Sanshan (q.v.), which was closed. By 1560 there 
were some five or six hundred forcign traders settled 
on shore there; but this is the last menticn made of 
the place, and to-day it seems impossible to identify 
the island, though it must be almost in sight from 
Macao. 

Lsunestevt : Historical Sketch of the Portuguese 
Settlements. 


LAN CHOU FU Wipf, the capital of Kansu 
province, lies in the centre of the Province and on 
the right bank of the Yellow River. Its population 
is given by Krerrner and Ricwarp as half a million ; 
ROCKHILL says it is from seventy to eighty thousand. 
It was the post of the Governor of Shensi and Kansu 
(Shen-kan). The chief industry is the preparation 
of tobacco, and is mostly in the hands of Shensi 
people; RockHiLt states that a fourth of the in- 
habitants are Mohammedans. 

Rockuttt : The Land of the Tamas. 


LANCHOW MINES. These coal mines are in 


the neighbourhood of Kaiping, adjoining the mines 
of the Chinese and Engineering Mining Company. 
They are worked by the Lanchow Mining Company, 
which was founded in 1908 and has its seat of 
administration in Tientsin. The Company is now 
associated with the Chinese Engineering and Min- 
ing (Company; see Amilan Mining Adiminiatration. 
Its capital is three million taels, of which one-sixth 
has been ‘advanced by the Board of Finance. 

The coal is bituminous and specially suited for 
the manufacture of coke. 


LAND OF DEEP CORROSIONS, THE, o 
free translation of NVyam yrog chi, a classical name 
for Tibet. 


designate the district where the Mekong, the Salwin 


It is used by Warp and Epaar to | 


’ western Sstich‘uan. 
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and the Yang-tze rivers flow in parallel, deeply-cut 
courses. 


Epcar: Journal, N.U.B.R.A.S., 
Warp : The Lund of the Blue Poppy. 


LANG, ‘ADMIRAL,’ captain in the British 
Navy, was Commander of the Pei-yang fleet for the 
Chinese till 1890, when his position became untenable 
through the intrigues of Chinese officials and he 
retired. 


LANG YAO & &, porcelains of the early 
K‘anc -Hs1 period with either apple green or 
sang-de-beuf glaze. Yao means kiln and Lang is 
for Lane T‘1nc-1so, who was Viceroy of Kiangsi 
and Kiangnan at the time. 

BusHew : Chinese Art. 


LANIIDAE, the Family containing the various 
kinds of shrikes, the minivets and cuckoo- 
shrikes. The shrikes are solitary birds with 
harsh notes. Some species impale their prey 
on a thorn and then tear it to pieces. 
Lanius sphenocercus is found in S. Mongolia and 
E. Siberia, but in the winter it comes down to 
N. China and has been taken in Kiangsu and 
Fukien, JZ. lahtura the Indian Grey Shrike, is 
said by Davin to be less rare than the former 
species at Peking. JL. tephronotus, the Grey-backed 
Shrike, belongs to India but is not uncommon in 
L. schach is a large bird found 
in all the southern provinces and as far north as 
Shensi. Z. fuscatus, the Dusky Shrike, is met with 
in the south up to Foochow and also in Hainan. 
L. tigrinus is not uncommon in the central provinces, 
especially in Kiangsi, and goes north in the summer 
to Manchuria and Siberia. ZL. bucephalus occurs 
in the north of China. It wintersesparsely in 
Fukicn and is common in winter on the Lower 
Yangtze. It breeds in Eastern Siberia. J. 
lucionensis, the Philippine Shrike, is found in all 
Eastern China, both on passage and as a summer 
visitant. It is this species as a rule that the 
Pekingese use for the chase of small birds, and 
they also keop it for its song. J. cristatus is the 
Indian Red-tailed Shrike; it is found in summer in 
EK. Siberia and probably passes through central 
China on migration. To this species is closely 
allied LZ. superciliosus. T'ephrodornis pelvicus, the 
Nepal Wood-Shrike, has been taken in Fukien and 
Hainan. The genus Pericrocotus comprises the 
Minivets, which are strictly arboreal birds.  P. 
brevirostris goes to pass the summer in Manchuria 
and may be seen in spring and autumn at Peking. 
The Chinese, though clever in their treatment of 
birds, cannot keep this species in captivity beyond 
a few days. P. igneue, the Fiery Minivet, passes 
the summer in the wooded hills of west China and 
Mu-p‘in. VP. griseigularis GouLp is common all the 


vol. xiv; 
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year round in Formosa and Fulien and has been 
found in Hainan, 2. specwsua, the Ludian Searlet 
Minivet is apparently a reardent in the interior of 
Fuksen, Compared with the other Minivets met 
with im China it i larger and its plumage ia more 
brilliant. 7. frateveu/us i& the Burtiese Searlet 
Minivet ; its colours are the same asain the preceding 
species, but it is a smaller bird; it im resident im 
Hainan and widely spread there. 7’. 
regularly visita Mastern China and goes in summer 
up to Manchuria and the Amur; in Peking it a 
sown sbut rarely. 7’. or SWINHwk's 
Minivet is very common in South China but does 
not go north of the Yangtze; in autamn it migrates 
to Indo-China. 7. roseus and 7. stanfordi are 
found in Kuangtung. Of the Cuckoo-Shrikes there 
are three species found in China; Graucalus 
rex-pineti, resident in the interior of Hainan, 
Formosa and Fukien ; 
which is common in the southern provinces; and 
C’. saturata, which differs little from the last and is 
common in Hainan but not met elsewhere in China. 

Davin ev OusraLer: Les Oiseaux de la Chine, 
(Laniidés, Pericrocotidés, Campéphagides). 

LANTERNS, FEAST OF, © gy téng chieh, 
etc. This is the festival ranking next in importance 
to that of the New Year. It dates from the Han 
dynasty, some two thousand years ago, being 
originally a ceremonial worship in the Temple of 
the First Cause from the 13th to the 16th of the 
first moon, bringing the New Year festivities to a 
close. Lanterns were not part of the festival till 
some eight hundred years later, and three hundred 
years later still two days, making six in all, were 
added to the feast by Imperial authority. Lanterns 
are lighted in abundance on the 15th, the great day 
oi the feast, though the prettiness of the multi- 
tudinous lights is impaired by the moon being full ; 
terrific paper dragons are supported and moved 
along the streets in realistic fashion by men whose 
bodies are conceaJed while their legs are in public. 
In the evening innumerable paper lanterns are 
carried by the people or are hung in abundance 
along the streets. Crackers without number are 
also let off. The candle-ends from the illuminated 
dragons are eagerly sought for by. childless women, 
and the dragons’ eyes will give complete success to 
a brocding hen. Large quantities of a special cake 
or dumpling are consumed at this festival. See 
Festivals. : 

De Groot : Les Fétes annuellés a Emout. 

LAO K‘AI 363, the French town at the 
Tonkin-Yiinnan frontier, divided by the Nam-ti 
river from the first Chinese town Ho K‘ou. This 
is the limit of navigation on the Red River, 300 
miles from its mouth. It is a clean town, ‘with 
few Chinese in it since there is a heavy poll-tax. 
| LiTtLe : Across Yiinnan. 
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LAO TZU 


LAO TZU € Y-, aloo called Lan Cuan & gy 
sod Lao Tas CB. the reported founder of the 


‘Taenat  religron Lao ‘lv tomy be Lelinelated in 
several waya, Old Philwmepher af Old uy a Old 
Chid of even the Anment Phiilveephere Ts 
aooownt for the name of Old Boy,” a fantarty 


loyend says that hie mother bore hin fron her left 
mide after a geetation of eighty yeare, and that at 
birth he had avewy hair and beard, mud wll vve 
usual marks of advanced ave ‘The aecount further 


ruse be was an inearmation of the eupreme celestial 


being of the Tactet worship (henge the narme 
Lao (mus); and that his birth took pimee on 
nt. L352). Legends of many kinds have been woven 
round his nar, thenyh mo comrntenaner of the 


supertatural is fownd in the Tao Te Chang ateribated 
to the fabulons 
arisen-after the arrival of Buddhism, to compete 
with the marvels told of Buddhist objects of 
worship. All that is really known about him is 
found in Ssa-ma Cu‘1en’s Historical Memoirs, where 
we learn that he was born in 604 B.c. and was 
therefore an older contemporary of Cownructvs. 
His surname is said to have been Li #, and his 
name was Erm Hf, Lars. His native piace was in 
the modern Honan, and he was keeper of thie 
archives at Lo Yang, the capital of the Chou 
dynasty, where he is said to have been visited by 
Conrucius. The interview was not very successful, 
Lao’ Tzé delivering himself of certain caustic and 
critical remarks, and of various transcendental 
opinions which made the orthodox sage compare him 
to ‘‘a dragon soaring above the clouds.”’ This story 
rests upon the authority of Cxuuané Tza, and 
thowigh not improbable in itself, is supposed to have 
been invented by the latter to turry Conructus into 
ridicule. 

Lao Tz4 is said to have foreseen that the Chou 
dynasty was near its fall, and to have retired into a 
state beyond the western frontier, about 500 B.c. 
The official in charge of the Pass, (see Auan Yin 
Tzu) begged the sage for a book of his teachings, 
and the Yao Té Ching (q.v.) was prepared and 
handed to him, after which Lao Tza went westward 
and was seen no more; but in latdr ages, various 
traditions arose, such as that he went and converted 
the Tartars, etc. 

He was canonized by Kao Tsunc circa 666 a.D. 
as KR EL WUTY BH, The Great Supreme Emperor 
(or god) of the Dark First Cause. In a.p. 743, the 
Emperor Hsuan Tsuneo added R £ € 4. The 
Venerable Prince of the Great Supreme. By Taoigts 
he is worshipped as the first of their Trinity, 
P‘an Ku and Yu Hvane Swane Ti, being the 
others. See Tavism; Tao Té Ching; San Ching. 

Parker : Studies in Chinese Religion; -Gies : 
Biographical Dictionary and Confucianism and ite 
Rivals. 


him; and Aries coor to have 


LAPPA 


LAPPA, called by the Chinese #t qi Kung-pak 
(Kung-pei), an island .forming the west side of 
Macao inner harbour at a distance of 1 to 14 miles. 
The Customs opened a station there with several 
sub-stations, for reasons fully given in the Customs 
reports. The Customs returns shew a falling off 
which is largely due to the proximity of other ports 
and the opening up of new steamer lines, etc. 
Piracy is very common in the district. 


1915 1916 
Net Foreign Imports ... 11,740,818 10,335,168 
Net Chinese __,, 594, 920 418,408 
Exports 5,260,860 3,548,659 
Total Hk.Tls. ... 17,596,598 14,302,235 


Customs DecennraL Reports, 1892-1902. 


LARIDAE, a Family of the Order Gaviae; it 
consists of the Gulls and Terns. The following 
species are known in China. 

Larus canus, L. niveus, LD. glaucus, L. 
glaucescens, L. affinis, Rissa tridactyla; these are all 
found on the coast. JZ. crasstrostris, on the coast 
and Po-yang Lake. L. cachinnans, the Yellow-legged 
Herring-Gull, and Z. vegae, both on the coast and 
in Mongolia. Z. ridibundus, on coasts, rivers, lakes, 
etc., especially in the north. LZ. brunneicephalus, 
in China and Mongolia. JL. saundersi, common on 
fresh water in China and Mongolia. Hydroprogne 
caspia, the Caspian Tern, China coast and different 
parts of the interior. Sterna bergii, the Large 
Crested Tern, China coast, breeding in the islands 
north of Formosa. Hydrochelidon hybrida, the 
Whiskered Tern, resident in Formosa; Lower 
Yangtze; rivers and on the coast. H. leucoptera, 
the White-winged Black Tern, coast and interior of 
China, and in Mongolia. Sterna fluviatilis, the 
Common Tern, coast and rivers. .S. longipennis, 
NorpMann’s Tern, N. China and Mongolia. S. 
melanauchen, the Black-naped Tern, south and east 
coasts. S. dougalli, S.E. China coast.  S. 
anaestheta, the Panayan Tern, in the islands of the 
southern and eastern coasts. S. fuliginosa, the 
Sooty Tern, on the coast and in migration in the 
interior. S. media, the Allied Tern, Fukien: coast. 
S. anglica, the Gull-billed Tern, China coast. 
Sternula sinensis, the 
throughout China, on the coast and in Mongolia. 
Gyqis candida, on the south coast.. Anous stolidus, 
the Noddy, eastern coast of Formosa and 8.E. 
(hina coast. 

Daviw et OvstateT: Les Oiseaux de la Chine, 
(Laridés). 


LA RIGAUDIERE, the name given by the 
French to an island at the entrance to Kuang-chou 


White-shafted Ternlet, | 
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LARKS. See Alaudidae. 


LAUFER, BERTHOLD, was born at Cologne 
in 1874, was educated at Cologne, Berlin and 
Leipzig, and went to the United States of America 
in 1898. He has been a member of several important 
expeditions, to Eastern Siberia, to China, etc., the 
latest being the Mrs. Briackstong Expedition to 
Tibet and China in 1908-10. Since 1911 he has held 
the post of Curator of: Asiatic Ethnology in the 
Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. He is 
Fellow or Member of a number of learned Societies, 
east and west. His works are numerous and 
important; they include Contributions to Popular 
Religion of Tibet, 1898; The Decorative Art of the 
Amur Tribes, 1902; Chinese Pottery of the Han 
Dynasty, 1909 ; Romance of a Tibetan Queen; China 
Grave Sculptures ; Jade, a Study in Chinese Archeo- 
logy and Religion, 1911; Notes on T'urquois in the 
East, 1913; Chinese Clay Figures, vol. i, 1914; The 
Diamond, a Study in Chinese and Hellenistic Folk- 
lore, 1915; Beginnings of Porcelain in China, 1917; 
besides a great number of monographs, articles and 
reviews on archaeology, religion, Tibetan literature, 


ethnology, etc., in English, German and French. 


LAUGHING THRUSHES. v. Crateropodinae. 


LAW.—Though Chinese law, in the earliest 
stages known to-us, had passed beyond the primit- 
ive condition of a set of customary rules, it never- 
theless retained, throughout the whole period of 
Chinese history until the most recent times when 
the Monarchical form of government was ove? 
thrown, several primitive characteristics. The 
most noticeable of these were that laws were not 
primarily enacted with the object of ensuring 
justice between man and man, but had for their 
prime motive the securing of subordination of the 
ruled to the ruler; and that the laws enacted were 
punitive, vindictive, and the result of ex-cathedra 
declaration, rather than reformatory and made by 
consultative bodies after mature deliberation and 
discussion. The reason of this is to be sought in 
the’ national type: the sovereign was regarded as 
the father, with absolute authority, of the people : 
he or his agents decreed the law, or rather, the 
appropriate punishment, for each offence as it 
occurred; and the father of each family was also 
the autocratic arranger of matters concerning the 
home; whilst mercantile affairs were settled by 
prominent merchants or, in later times, usually 
the guilds, or the village elders. With the main- 
tenance of private rights in civil or industrial 
questions the state had thus generally no concern. 

Viewing Chinese law in relation to the social 


structure, we easily see why the most heinous 


wan, included in their leased territory. The Chinese , offences of man against man are not put first in 


name is Nanchou fj M. 


| the primitive body of laws. Thus, sundry offences 
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not involving the lives of the rulers may be 
punishable with severer penalties than the actual 
murder of one private citiwen by another. ‘The 
king was the lawmaker, knd ‘‘ the variows cere 
monies to be observed ino marriages, funerala and 
mourning, haspitalities, religious worship, and the 
conduct of hostilities; the measures of capacity, 
length, weight, ete; and the written characters 
of tho language : all 
imperial prerogative. To innovate in them ws 
a capital offence.” (Canon gf Shun, par. 8; Dort- 
rine of Mean, ch. 28). 


these 


were determined by 


In the earliest stages of 
Chinese law we find none, and throughout its 
history very little, of that differentiation and 
heterogeneity which are pre essential to progress. 
There are very few of the various branches of 
European systems, without which modern Western 
law would hardly seem to be law at all. Legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive functions have never 
been completely differentiated in the Chinese 
system. It has remained during almost its whole 
course what we know as public law (constitutional 
and criminal), and if .we exclude the general 
regulations concerning the government and the 
special rules concerning sacrifices, etc., we find 
that what remains of the earliest enactments which 
have come down to us is a body of laws practically 
all falling under the heading of criminal law. 
An account of early Chinese law must thus resolve 
itself into a description of what were declared 
to be crimes and what were the respective punish- 
ments assigned to them. 

We find the first mention of these in the 
classical Shu Ching, or Canon of History (q.v.). 
We there read (Canon of Shun, par. 2): SHUN 
‘‘vave delineation of the statutory punishments, 
enacting banishment as a mitigation of the five 
great inflictions; with the whip to be employed 


in the magistrates’ courts, the stick to be employed. 


in schools, and money to be received for redeem- 
able crimes.”? Inadvertent offences and those which 
might be caused by misfortune were to. be par- 
doned, but those who offended presumptuously or 
repeatedly were to be punished with death. The 
five punishments # Fi] wu Asing here alluded to 
were :— branding (on the forehead) #4 mo, a 
tattooing of the face to mark a criminal off from 
the rest of the community, inflicted on those who 
‘‘ did not act according to right or did what they 
ought not to do;’’ cutting off the nose ij pi, on 
those who “altered or disobeyed the sovereign’s 
laws, changed the style of clothes, carts, sedans, 
etc., or who wounded, stole, committed adultery, 
or created disturbances harmful to the govern- 
ment ;’’ cutting off the legs at the knees fi] yueh 
and amputating the knee-cap f@ pin, for climbing 
over walls to steal, undermining or damaging city 
gates, destroying bridges, étc. ; castration ‘& kung, 
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for rape, illicit intereourme, ete ; and death JA: Bt 
ta pt, by various modes of exeewlien, for ammieting 
tebeln against the government, with 
violence, These poetalices 


might, on the grounds of companion, denbt wa te 


rests beer y 
ete “fie severe 
the haw, royal comanyninity, af ercoeptiowal merit, 
be commuted to banieimment pe iw to a greater or 
lees duatanéé, which ware locked upon an a loghter 
punishment than thom attaching to the graver 
crimes, Slighter offeneen than thore punishable 
with the five severe penalties or with banwhrnent 
were pursthable with whipping RB paren, emplowed 
against officers in the courte, and flogging JR p'u, 
against thoso in the schools. 


Obviously we are here not at the beginning of 
things, and indeed it 1s evident that this system 
was in existence at least under Sun's predecessor 
Yao, and also that it may not have originated with 
hin; and it os necemary to note this becwuse native 
scholars, in order to explain the discrepancy be 
tween the existence of these cruel punishments and 
the alleged happy and relatively perfect condition 
of things in the times of Yao, Suux, and Yu 
the great examples of the perfect ruler, have 
maintained that, though there were the laws and 
punishments, there was really no necessity to put 
them in force, for so high was the general level of 
morality that it was not even necessary to close 
a house-door at night and lost articles were left 
where found until the owner returned for them. 
Laws and punishments existed merely as deter- 
rents, and in those cases where, according to some 
authorities, they had to be put in force, it was 
still sufficient to make an example, literally, of 
the offender, for instance, by clothing him in a 
conspicuous garment, this, so it is alleged, making 
a greater impression than the infliction of the 
appropriate penalty. But though it is pleasing 
to find an approach to a veritable Eden assigned 
to the earliest periods of Chinese history, the 
argument is stultified both through being made to 
fit the facts, or alleged facts, instead of giving 
au acceptable explanation of them, and also 
through evidence which goes t6 prove that criminal 
conduct of different kinds existed which was 
irreconcilable with the alleged state of perfect 
virtue and perfect happiness. Though things may 
have been worse later on, they were not so perfect 
under Yao, SHun, and Yii that the object of right 
social living was attained merely by the enactment, 
without the enforcement, of laws. But this at 
least may be said, that under these early sovereigns 
the great blot on subsequent Chinese legislation, 
and a sure and certain symbol of absence both of 
civilization and comprehension, or at least fulfil- 
ment, of the right object of punishment, namely, 
the blot of the extending of punishments to the 
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offender’s descendants or other relatives (regarding 
the family or clan as the individual), was, so far 
as can be ascertained, non-existent. 

Yu (2205-2197 2.c.), to meet the “ growing 
disloyalty,’’ instituted the punishment of muti!- 
ation—a cruel penalty which was retained by the 
Shang and Chou dynasties. In this Early Feudal 
Period we read also of such barbarous punishments 
as ‘“‘ mincing '’ Aj hai, and ‘‘ embracing the red-hot 
pillar ’’ (or ‘‘ Heater’’), walking a greasy pole 
so as to fall into a burning pit, etc., the diabolical 
inventions of the tyrants Curen Kver (1818 3.c.) 
and CHou Hsin (1154 3.c.), which, however, 
helped to bring about their downfall. At the 
beginning of the Later Feudal Period ( Chou 
Dynasty) we find drunkenness connected with 
treason punishable with death, the same penalty 
being inflicted on anyone who delayed military 
operations by not arriving at the appointed time. 
Strangling, confining by fetters, manacles, stocks, 
the “cangue,” 4) chia, chaining to the market- 
stone, etc., were further methods of punishments, 
though some degree’ of leniency was shown by the 
substitution of amputation of the feet for amput- 
ation of the legs. Beyond the vindictive character 
of the punishments in vogue, we find a further 
sign of the primitive state of the law in the exist- 
ence of the lex talionis, which is advocated in the 
classical Z1 Chi. It is expressed in these words :— 
‘* With the slayer of. his father one should not 
live under the same heaven. With the slayer of 
his brother, one should never have to seek his 
sword (to deal vengeance). With the slayer of 
his intimate friend, one should not live in the same 
state (without seeking to slay him).’’. It received 
the emphatic approval of Conructus, and its spirit 
has permeated the Chinese mind throughout the 
whole course of their history. Altogether there 
were in the early part of the Later Feudal Period 
a total of 5,000 punishable offences, including 500 
punishable with death and 500 with branding or 
feet amputation. Crimes punishable with death 
were robbery, murder, unfilial, unbrotherly,  un- 
worthy, and factious conduct on the part of 
officers, splitting words so as to break the force 
of the laws, confounding names so as to change 
what has been definitely settled, practising corrupt 
Ways s0 as to throw government into confusion, 
making or using licentious music, strange garments, 
wonderful contrivances, and extraordinary imple- 
ments, persisting in hypocritical conduct and being 
disputatious in hypocritical speeches, studying 
what was wrong, giving false reports about the 
appearance of spirits, about seasons and days, and 
about consulting of the tortoise-shell and stalks 
(divination). 

There were certain exemptions and mitigations. 
Children under seven and men over ninety were 
exempted from punishment, and women from the 
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punishment of tattooing and feet-amputation. 
Instead of being castrated, a member of the king’s 
clan had his head shaved, being thus publicly 
stigmatized. No punishment was meted out to 
the slayer of a robber or of rebels attacking 
towns and villages. And there were fines, on a 
graduated scale, in lieu of the severer punishments 
already referred to; whilst a certain amount of ' 
leniency was shown to imprisoned offenders during 
the most trying seasons of the year. 


In 950 b.c. the aged King Mv, having decided 
on a reform of the criminal law, the Marquis 
‘Li, Minister of Crime, was appointed to carry it 
out. The result was the Li Hsing, or “ Li on 
Punishments,’? which we find embodied in the 
Shu Ching. It was not a code properly so-called. 
Generally, this piece of legislation aimed at avoid- 
ing as much as possible the infliction of the death 
penalty, capital crimes being reduced. in number 
from 500 to 200, and the punishment of castration 
being made more lenient, while the regulations 
respecting the punishments of branding and amp- 
utating the nose were made stricter. It was, 
however, subjected by Chinese writers to the 
criticism that it introduced, for the first time on 
an extensive scale, the ‘system of accepting money 
fines for the most heinous offences, a method 
which has been followed in the legal code of every 
subsequent dynasty.. But, despite this criticism 
(the force of which must be admitted, though the 
system probably saved the lives of many innocent 
people), we must give full credit to King Mo for 
his expressed wish to ‘‘ make punishments a 
blessing ’’ and for the foresight of his dictum 
that ‘‘ the proper end of punishments is to make 
an end of punishing.”” Moreover, the procedure, 
precepts, and forms prescribed were of a character 
which would do no discredit to modern Western 
systems. 

The ‘‘ three stock ’’ law, according to which 
the three family connections of a crimmal were 
executed with him, was introduced by the State 
of Ch'in % in 746 B.c. 

During the Feudal Period the laws of the 
‘Son of Heaven’’ were supposed to be those 
which governed the ‘‘ Middle Kingdom ”’ as well 
as the whole array of feudal states, but after 771 
B.c., when imperial decadence set. iri, the vassal 
states ‘“‘drew up and published laws of their own.” 

The early Chinese held the same sensible view 
as the early English jurists respecting codification, 
disapproving it as being a mould into which all 
kinds of cases had to be made to fit (though they 
did not go on to the establishment of a system of 
equity). The advent of written law was supposed 
to connote decay of government; it was thought 
that if the people could refer to a written text, 
they would resort to devices to evade the letter of 
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the law, Nevertielem, by 650 ne codes began 
to appear, In that year a code, about which very 
little iy Luown beyoud that ot wae regarded as 
Ovtremely severe, wae compiled by 
CHUNG, a stotewnan of Lu; between 501.521 ne. 
promitive codes were represented by seta of laws 
castoon iron tripods; and in 540 ne a penal eode 
for the regulation of punihinents was drawn up 
The latter, which is said to have been the real 
foenndation of subsequent Chinese eruninal law, 
was compiled by Tzi Cmax (KONG SUN UH Law), 
Chet Minister the State of Chéeng (part of 
modern Ilonan), and was of a comparatively mild 
character, but when itt was cast on metal for the 
information of the people it met with the opposi 


leeen Wie 


of 


tron oof the officials, including Cowrucits, whe 
rewarded it as condueive to the undermining of | 
authority. ‘The great sage himself was, like the 
mayority of Chinese jurists, obsessed by the 
‘insubordination "’ idea of law. He was chief 


magistrate of the town of Chung ‘Tu and later 
Minister of Crime in Lu (500496 wnec.). His 
classification of crimes was (i) offences against 
heaven and.earth; (2) professing spiritual matters 
so as to cause rebellion; (3) opposing human 
relationships; (4) confusing civilization; and (5) 
manslaughter. Ile is credited by Dr. Lecce 
(Chinese Classics, I. Prol. p. 74) with ‘an 
approach to our jury system,’’ on the ground that 
‘‘ when any matter came before him, he took the 
opinion of different individuals upon it, and in 
giving judgment would say, ‘I decide according 
to the view of so and so.’”’ But if this was an 
approach to the jury system it was the nearest 
the Chinese have so far made. He also administer- 
ed a severe lesson to superiors and parents for 
neglect in training, leading to crime: ‘‘ A father 
having .brought some charge against his _ son, 
Conructus kept them both in prison for three 
months, without making any difference in favour 
of the father, and then wished to dismiss them 
both. The head of the Ke was dissatisfied, and 
said, ‘ You are playing with me, Sir Minister of 
Crime. Formerly you told me that in a State or 
a family filial duty was the first thing to ke 
insisted on. What hinders you now from putting 
to death this unfilial son as an example to all the 
people?’ Conructus with a sigh replied, ‘ When 
superiors fail in their duty, and yet go on to put 
their inferiors to death, it is not right. This 
father has not taught his son to be filial ;—to listen 
to his charge would be to slay the guiltless. The 
manners of the age have been long in a sad 
condition; we cannot expect the people not to be 
transgressing the laws.’ ”’ 

Though further sets of laws were cast on 
tripods, none seems to have had any permanent 
influence. The code which. proved to be the ex- 
emplar of all subsequent codification was that 
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LAW 
een lather we the “' Law Cleese ° draern ap by 
La Kw, (la A'uer Pa Ching) & eheheeman ie he 
eorvjoe of tie firet ruler of the Wei Stace, m the 
‘th oomury 8.o., bat eal by ecmme writers to hawe 
bow fawh pout on ioe wader the Ch'in 5 temee ¥ 
(Vo ee) Pram tiie tie on, emeh dynaety achageh 
ed the code ot ite predecemeut to pte oven tinwe ape 
The " ome divided 
ito ok weclrome, the fuel three relatiog to pra: tace, 
the fowrth to geweral adminieloatiion, and the Laat 
two to an ee pomtion of offenees it” 


CoC UT Late. “Law Uleevic 


reptemented 
all that wae bewt in the lawe of the different femdal 
states.”’ It is remarkable that among ormmer pun 
isliwhhe wilh dewth ot smeluded polygamy (deepite 
the sanction of Coxpuctoa), but the ontenteun may 
have been to stop the then prevailing prastiee of 
‘making wives of concubines.’’ 

Further bodies of laws which may be classed 
as codes were those of Suts Fuemar (Smuts 770) and 
Kuna sux Yaso (also called Wer Yaso and Shana 
Yanec) of the Han and Ch'in States respectively. 
They represented a party known as Fa Chia, or 
 Legalists,’’ who advocated the rigorous enforce- 
ment of severe laws as a means of ensuring peace 
in the disturbed kingdom. Their work is assigned 
to the year 351 s.c. They settled the law of 
mutual responsibility (which has practically always 
been so marked a feature of Chinese legislation) 
whereby a crime invclved ten families and five 
neighbours. ‘‘ They also arranged the punish- 
ments of being involved in the death penalty, of 
mutilation, of death (by various means), of pierc- 
ing the skull, wrenching out the ribs, and boiling 
in a cauldron.’”’ Being cut in two at the waist 
was the penalty for failing to denounce an offender. 


In the Shu Ching, which provided us with an 
account of ‘‘ Lv on Punishments,’’ we find also a 
description of the procedure in force during the 
Feudal Period. It is best caoted without abridge- 
ment) :— 

‘When both parties are present, with their 
dccuments and witnesses all complete, let all the 
judges listen to the five-fold statements which may 
be made. When they have examined and fully 
made up their minds on those, let them adjust 
the case to one of the five punishments. If the 
five punishments do not meet it, let them adjust 
it to one of the five redemption-fines ; and if these 
again are not sufficient for it, let them reckon it 
among the five cases of error. 

‘In settling the five cases of error there are 
evils to be guarded against ;—being warped by 
the influence of power, or by private grudge, or 
by female solicitation, or by bribes, or by applicat- 
ions. Where such things are, the offence becomes 


- equal to the crime before the judges. Do you 


examine; and prove yourselves equal to every 


difficulty.”’ 
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We now come to the Monarchical Period of ' 


Chinese history (221 3.c.—1912 a.p.). The " First 
Emperor ’’ abolished the laws. of the ancient kings 
and established laws of his own, known as the 
“Nine Laws,’’ the severe character of which (at 
least when the decline of the dynasty caused the 
laws to be made even severer than they were at 
first) may be judged from the nature of some of 
the punishments decreed. Anyone who discussed 
a book or a poem (in violation of the embargo 


on the ancient literature) was executed and his 


body exposed. Ministers guilty of treason were 
cut in two at the waist and their three clans 
exterminated. Slander of the government was 
punished by execution of the criminal and his 
whole family. Generally, crimes involved the 
criminal’s family as well as his five neighbours. 

For these barbarous laws the Hans substituted 
first the less severe ‘‘ Three Laws ” (for murder, 
death, and for wounding and robbery in proportion 
to the gravity of the offence) and later the stricter 
“* Nine Laws,’’ founded on the similar body of 
laws made by the Ch‘ins but devoid of those of a 
grossly vindictive nature. 

In 187 3.c. the ‘‘ three stock” law was 
abolished, and eight years later sons were no 
longer involved in their fathers’ crimes. The 
author of this lenient decree, the Emperor Hstao 
Wen Tr (179-156 B.c.), also abolished the punish- 
ment of mutilation and reduced the severity of 
other punishments, but the substitution of flogging 
for mutilation was found frequently to cause the 
death of the criminals, and had itself to be 
mitigated. Castration was still inflicted, the 
historian Ssfi-ma Cu‘ren being thus punished in 
98 n.c. for extenuating the conduct of a defeated 
warrior. Further steps in the direction of leniency 
between 148 and 6 B.c. being supposed to have led 
to increase in crime, the throne was memorialized 
to revert to the former standard. The Hans, 
besides the usual exemptions on account of age, 
etc., allowed commutation. of the death penalty 
for fines, purchase of official rank, or (179 B.c.) 
contributions of grain. -Sons concealing their 
parents’ crimes, or robbers killing robbers, were 
pardoned. 

Various fresh codes were issued, and by 
4.D. 89-105 the number of punishable crimes having 
increased to 4,989, of which 610 were punishable 
with death, an attempt was made to reduce the 
total to the orthodox 3,000 of ancient times. 
Crimes now punishable with death were rebellion, 
illegal acts towards parents, etc., selling people 
into slavery, wearing embroidered silk by mier- 


chants; with shaving the head or compressing the | 


feet, housebreaking, wounding, adultery, receiving 
bribes, etc. ; with tattooing, adulteration of coining 
metal ;—with fetters, casting implements or boiling 
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salt illegally, etc. Extreme cruelty still character- 
ized the punishments, though only three of the 
Five Punishments of the ‘‘ First Emperor ’’ were 
in force, namely, -branding the face, cutting off 
the nose, and amputating the feet (or toes). The 
latter was applicable to 500 offences. Driving a 
cart over a criminal’s legs, or beating them with 
a cudgel was the prototype of the modern Manchu 
punishment of bruising the legs with a stick 
forcibly held down by two lictors. Criminals 
sometimes had their legs pierced with a gimlet, 
or were allowed to die of cold or hunger. 

Ihe general character of Chinese law above 
indicated remained practically unchanged for the 
next 1,000 years, the principal alterations’ and 
enlargements noted. by Chinese writers having 
taken place in the Wei, Chin, Ch‘i, Sui, Tang, 
Sung, Yuan, and. Ming dynasties (220: B.c. to 
1644 a.p.), and it will be unnecessary to follow 
out in detail the increasing or decreasing of the 
severity of punishments or the modification of old 
laws and the making of new ones. It will be 
sufficient to pass to the laws of the later Monar- 
chical periods. Following on several previous 
codes, notably that of Kao Tsv of the Tang 
dynasty which was, however, more of a guide for 
judicial officers than a set of laws for the inform- 
ation of the public), the great Emperor Yunc Lo 
(a.D. 1403-25) drew up what was a code in the 
modern Western sense of the word, and upon this 
was based the well-known Za Ch‘ing Lit Li, the 
Laws and Statutes of the Great Ch‘ing Dynasty, 
which remained in force during the whole of that 
period (a.p. 1644-1912). The 7 were the laws or 
cardinal principles (jus strictum) based largely 
upon the Yunc Lo code, which were promulgated 
when the dynasty had become firmly established, 
and which remained unaltered. The li were 
supplementary statutes (though not to be described 
as exactly equivalent to our body of equity) which 
modified and extended the original law,» adapting 
it to the time and circumstances. ‘These were con- 
tinually added to, and revised every five years. 
The T'a Ch'ing Lit Li were thus the laws of the 
Mings, founded on the Yunc Lo code, modified so 
as to include the Manchu customary law, and 
adapted to meet necessary changes. They were 
issued in the 5th moon of the 3rd year of 
Snon Curn (June, 1647). 

The Penal Code (li) was divided into seven 
main sections comprising General, Civil, Fiscal, 
Ritual, Military, and Criminal Laws, and those 
relating to Public Works. . The punishments pre- 
scribed, which were not confined to criminal cases, 
were :— beating with the light bamboo 4 cA‘th,- 
with the heavy bamboo # chang, transportation to 
a short distance for a few years 7 t‘u, banishment 
to a long distance for life ff liu, and death 
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YE eeu by strangling of deoapitation 
the Manelu 
puniohiment 


Owiginails 
Cocke matibioned only hitide el 
death word legging The latter 
also applieable te women, bit in 


ban 
8 db 
thie 
barbarous section of the Cod@ soon fell iste disiee 
The barbarous puridthinetite of ge yh liny eh uh, 
“lingering death,” or “ alicmng to pieees,’’ for 
high treason, parrnieide, for women whe billed thes 


i acliie 


husbands, and murderers who hilled three persons 
ol one family, and of the “stomach culter,*”” applied 
on the overthrow of the Mings to those whe refused 
to adopt the Manchu coiflure, were inventions of 
the JPN, (a. 1024-64}. 
The instruments to be used in punishment were 
also carefully defined in the code: a flat, polished 
piece of of stated and 
dimensions; the cangue (ehia), a frame or collar 
of dry wood 3 feet square and 30 tbs. in weight, 
which whilst worn prevented the criminal from 
sleeping or feeding himself; iron chains, handcuffs, 
fetters, and two instruments of torture for com- 
pressing the anklebones (generally for men) and 
squeezing the fingers (generally ‘for women). The 
two latter were used when necessary, in cases of 
robbery or homicide, to extort confession, without 
whieh no criminal could be punished. Besides 
these forms, legally sanctioned by the Code (sect. 
404) and by an edict of the Emperor K‘ana Hst, 
various other forms of torture were freely practised 
in all the yaméns and prisons throughout the 
empire, being, as a rule, more general and more 
cruel in the south than in the north, practically 
the only check on their use being the fear that, 
if used in excess, the official responsible might be 
reported, and replaced in office by a favourite of 
his superior. 


Chinese emperor Tsuna 


bain boo shape, weight, 


Capital crimes, besides high treason and par- | 


ricide, included serving a foreign state, practising 
magic, stealing sacrificial implements, imperial cr 
official seals, or 120 ounces of silver, counterfeiting 
coin, robbery and kidnapping by violence, opening 
a coffin, homicide, etc. Banishment was the 
punishment for kidnapping by stratagem, attempt- 
ing to murder, charging with killing, striking an 
officer, beating a disobedient son or grandson to 
death, adultery, abduction, etc. Transportation 
was for indecent assault, criminal intercourse with 
a relative, procuring abortion, etc._ Bambooing 
was for theft, entering a house at night, quarrel- 
ling and fighting, a wife striking her husband, 
abusive language, fornication, accidentally setting 
fire to one’s own house, making false weights and 
measures, gambling, etc. There were also the 
usual exemptions on account of age, imperial re- 
lationship, etc., and redemptions by means of fines. 


* This punishment of cutting in two at the waist arose cut of 
a solomonic decision in a care of bigamy, in which the man was 
ordered to be cat in two and each claimant tuld to marry one half! 
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im Oonniy disiwine oa 
plianee would be enforowd by te causeile of elders 
Thee firet part of the @ode (the 0) wae trenelaredi 
inte Fnigiah by Sir Geveee Sracwros 
in 110 to tibe 


the cole j@ held bry the pe “pula 


Weitiog 


he relere eelimahion in am tiiet 


“UAL! (ew eaeent 
to desire is its just and impartial execution, in- 


dependent of capriee and unloflieneed by aoe 
ruption.” And ae to te ene imealf — Be far 
the most remarkable thiuig in thie coace be tha gems 


the 
business like brevity and directness of the various 
provisions, and the plainness and moderation in 
which they are expressed. There is nothing here 
of the monstrous verbiage of most other Aniatic 
productions, none of the superstitious deliberation, 
the miserable incoherence, the tremendous non 
eequiturs and eternal repetitions of those oracular 
performances—nothing even of the turgid adulation, 
accumulated epithets, and fatiguing self-praise of 
other Eastern despotisms—but a calm, concise, and 
distinct series of enactments, savouring throughont 
of practical judgment and European good sense, 
and if not always conformable to our improved 
notions of expediency, in general approaching to 
them more nearly than the codes of most other 
nations. In everything relating to political 
freedom or individual independence it is indeed 
woefully defective; but for the repression of dis- 
order, and the gentle coercion of a vast population, 
it appears to be equally mild and efficacious.”’ 

In forming a just estimate it must also be 
remembered that the object of this body of laws, 
like that of its predecessors, was primarily the 
maintenance of authority and secondarily the pro- 
tection of individual rights; and that, in the 
absence of a knowledge of sociology, a science not 
then existing, it was probably as nearly as possible 
under the circumstances adapted to the state of 
society it was intended to deal with. And the 
small advance of that society in sympathy and the 
higher sentiments is seen in the embodiment in the 
Code of ‘the barbaric clause providing for the 
imprisonment of an innocent child or grandchild 
of a rebel with a view to future punishment by 
emasculation and slavery on attainment of the 
prescribed age. ‘‘ Nor will the law allow an 
octogenarian and bedridden mother of a rebel to 
commute by fine her sentence of slavery. Relatives 
may be kept in prison for twenty years awaiting 
confrontation with escaped rebels—although them- 


reasonableness, clearness, and  conpiwberey, 
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selves guiltless.” We here see brought out once 
more the main characteristic of Chinese law referred 
to at the beginning of this article. 

Towards the end of the Monarchical Period, 
as a result of the ‘ Reform Movement ’’ arising 
out of the fear that China would be unable longer 
to resist foreign aggression, a code of laws, based 
on Western systems, was drawn up. It was named 
Chan Hsing Hsing Fa Li, or ‘“ Provisional 
Criminal Code,’’ and contained about 300 articles. 
It substituted hanging or strangling for decapit- 
ation and imprisonment for bambooing. It re- 
mained in force until the end of the Ch‘ing 
Dynasty, was adopted in large measure by the 
Republican régime, and has continued to be the 
recognized legal instrument to this day, though 
ignored at will by Yan Sxru-K ‘at (who had planned 
to supplant it by a code of his own) during the 
suspension of Parliament (1915-6). Before its 
suspension the DPariiament had passed only one 
measure, the Presidential Election Law, and since 
its reassembling has been chiefly occupied in 
framing the Constitution. (E.T.C.W.] 


LAY, the name of a family which, for several 
wenerations, has played an honourable part in the 
story of British intercourse with China. The first 
of his line, as far as China is concerned, was GEORGE 
TRADESCANT Lay, who married Mary NELSON, a 
niece of the naval hero. He was attached to 
BeecHEy’s expedition in 1825-28 and, with his 
fellow-naturalist CoLuiz, sent a collection of plants 
from the Loochoo and Bonin Islands,—the first to 
reach Europe. He made further collections at 
Macao and Canton. 

In 1836 he reached China again, as agent of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, went on the 
trip of the Himmaleh (q.v.), and wrote an account 
of the journey. 


He then entered the British Consular Service | 


and acted as interpreter to Sir Hunry PorrincEr’s 
expedition (1840-42). He was made Consul at 
(‘anton in 1842, at Foochow in 1844, and’at Amoy 
in 1845, and died there the same year. 

He wrote a number of papers in the Chinese 
Repository, and also published The Chinese as they 
are. 

His children were Horatio Netson, WILLIAM 
Hyper, WaLter THuntow, and Amoy. Of these the 
first is the best-known. He was appointed student- 
interpreter in the Consular Service, September 5, 
1849, but resigned on June 8, 1855 to become 
Inspector of Customs at Shanghai. He accompanied 
Lord Evcrn as assistant Chinese Secretary and, 
according to Morse, was very hectoring and 
truculent in his meetings with the Chinese envoys, 
and especially with the hapless Kryrnc. The tariff 
and trade rules of the 1858 treaty are recognized as 
beung Lays werk 
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He was made Inspector-General of Customs in 
May, 1859. Three years later he obtained the 
Queen’s licence to enter temporarily the military 
service of the Chinese Government. The mis- 
carriage of the project known as the Lay-OssoRN 
Flotilla is described under that heading.. It led to 
his dismissal in 1864. 

In Japan, in 1869, he arranged a loan of twelve 
millions sterling at twelve per cent., repayable in 
twelve years. The monéy was to build a line from 
Osaka to Tokyo with a branch to Yokohama. He 
seems, however to have misunderstood the English 
financiers on whom he had depended : the loan was 
placed on the Stork Exchange, and his connection 
with the Government and with the railway came to 
an end. (Young Japan, 1883). His wife was a 
daughter of Dr. Leaag, the sinologue; of his nine 
children only his youngest daughter seems to have 
been connected with the Far Kast. 

G. T. Lay’s second son, Wint1amM Hype Lay, 
born in England, 1836, became student-interpreter 
December 5, 1853; he served at Shanghai as Vice- 
Consui, at Kiukiang and at Tientsin, where he was 
Consul at the time of the massacre. 

He died at’ Chefoo, where he was Consul, in 1876 
at the age of 40. Of his children, WmL1aM GEORGE 
is Commissioner of Customs at Swatow, and ARTHUR 
Hype is H.B.M. Consul-General at Seoul. 

G. T. Lay’s third son, Watter THURLOW, i8 
the only one surviving; he became student-inter- 
preter in 1861 but resigned in the following year. 
He has since been Commissioner of Customs, and 
has one daughter living in Shanghai. 

The fourth.son, AMoy, was also Commissioner 
of Customs. 


LAY-OSBORN FLEET. In 1862 Horatio 
Nevson Lay, the Inspector-General of Customs, was 
instructed by Prince Kune to obtain and fit out a 
fieet of steam-vessels, to arm them and enlist 
foreigners for them, Lay was then in England on 
furlough, and the written instructions *~were sent 
through Mr. Roserr Hart. Mr. Lay was authorized 
by an Order in Council to enlist men and equip 
vessels for the Chinese service. He purchased eight 
ships and engaged Captain SHeraRD OsBORN as 
Commander of the fleet. According to the contract 
between thesd two, OssorN was to be under the 
direct orders of the supreme authority, transmitted 
to him only through Mr. Lay. 

When Ossorn, however, reached China with his 
fleet, he found the intentions of the government 
were far different ; it was hardly to be expected that 
Chinese officials would consent to be ‘hands off’ in 
such an affair as a fleet, and Osporn found that he 
was to be placed under the orders of Chinese. He 
objected, but Prince Kuna refused to ratify his 
former arrangement and Captain OsBorn resigned. 
Experience had shewn the Chinese that without 
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departing too much from their old wayd of mrerule 
it wae always postble to ree a Kurepewn force lo 
paying fer it; and they were Uberefere net ready 
fer sueh a great change as to keep a feet of their oe p 
and yeh lewve wh Gnider foreign TMhaAnageaent ‘The 
qhestion then atume aa ty the diepewal of tie eae. 
i wae vinpertant Uhat fully arene veqeele ehenulal 
not be wld 6 euy power engmmed in war. they were 
aut vo England and Lodo and there diepoeed af 

Mr. Lay was eonsithered to lave weted ghrough 
out in a perfectly honourable and dignified way, but 
he seems po have entirely mieuncdetstood the Chineae 
character and to have thought than hie Gomla eee one 
more of a dictator than of an agent. With the lest 
of motives and aiming only at China's progress, he 
gragped at more power and bigher comsideration 
than could be given ain. tHe was liberally treated 
by the government as far as payment was concerned, 
but was dismissed from the Customs service in 
November, 1864, and Mr. Hant was appointed in 
his place. 


wee BooK : China No. 2. (1864). 


LAZARISTS, properly The Congregation of 
the Mission, founded in 1625 by S. VINcENT DE 
Pauu. Lazarists were sent to China by the Propag- 
anda in the 18th century. In 1780 they were sent 
by the Pope to carry on the work of the Jesuits, 
whose Order had been suppressed. In 1839 Mongolia 
was made a Vicariat and entrusted to the Lazarists. 
They now have ten Vicars-Apostolic, 189 European 
priests, 529,000 Christians and about 35,000 scholars. 
See Congregations; Vicartats. 


LEAD. See Minereils. 


LEATH ER. The manufacture of Chinese 
leather differs widely from European methods, the 


gelatinous hide being cured by heat and not by 


tanning. The process is described in Hosrz’s 
Sstich‘uan, p. 79. The hides of horses, mules, and 
asses are treated in a different manner. They are 
superior to those of the ox, buffalo and yak. The 
former are used for binding and decorating 
Chinese shoes, the latter for shoes, straps, scabbards 
etc. Leather is coloured black- and green by pine 
soot and foreign paint respectively. The idea of 
stall-fed oxen for producing superior leather, as 
practised in Europe, has not penetrated into China. 
There are now large leather factories at Canton (2) ; 
Shanghai (2); Tientsin (2); Harbin and Hongkong ; 
while the Government controls three factories, at 
Yunnan‘fu, Wuchang and Chengtu, for military 
purposes. Nanning is another centre, but the 
leather is not tanned by modern methods. The 
“original”? export of leather is about 70,000 piculs, 
of which 60 per cent. is from Canton. Exportation 
nil, as that which goes to Hongkong is returned 
to Chinese ports. 


LEGGE 


Leatiioe Ganifaereree tiyorted only conmeltute 
s emall Yen @f jrweent The T0000) wath of 
loattveet boevie andl elem ere lonyrertedd en (Wi2 ithe 
tee tod ,an 

Tie Ayatee for 10/6 ary, Leather imported, 
fk The TAH 1, a gyrseeee \u@ieiodt], Leathe, 
Me Vhe 1.297, G+ Lentherwane, Me Th 2A 462 


LEATHER PAPER, & famouse Wough tind of 
The o6mhe « 
hue te Die traneletic: Of pu O& ee leather, whermes 


pape ede th Rueiehen pew inoe 


it ales comme Gor, Mew pager eheeld tee walled tars 
pape’, Delig made from the toner bark of the 
Linnteenttia popyrifera 

Hunt) Three Youre eo Wearren © hate 


LECHLER, RUDOLF, 4 tieemary of the 
Kiwe! Mintronmry Secotw. tle wae bern in War 
tombery i L224, care 06 China tn 1606, and afer 
S2 ‘eure’ work if Uile country wet home w 
Germany and died there in 1908. He was one of 
the founders of Kasel Mission werk in 8. China, 
and its director for forty years. See Basel Musson. 

Hacen : Cdantea Recorder, vol. xuxin. 


LE COMTE, LOUIS, 4M /a Ming, «a Joayur 
father, born at Berdeans in 1455 He wae one of 
the six missionaries sent in 1685 to reinforce the 
French mission in China. He arrived jn 1687, and 
worked in Peking, Shansi and Shensi. He was sent 


_ home in 1692 to represent to the Superiors the state 


of affairs, and died in Bordeaux 36 years 1.-er. 
Haveret: La Stele chriteenne de Si ngan.fow, 
II, p. 44, note. 


LEEBOO, CAPTAIN. 


LEES, JONATHAN, a missionary of the 
London Missionary Society. He was born at 
Manchester in 1835, reached China and Tientsir in 
in 1862, and died in 1902. 


LEGATIONS, APOSTOLIC. There have been 
three legations sent by the Pope to China: 1, 
Cardinal p—E TourNnNon in 1702; 2, The Patriarch 
Joun AmBRosE MezzaparnBa, in 1719; 3, Two 
Carmelite Fathers, GotHarp and ILpEFONsE, in 
1725. These last had no great success and were 
soon back again. See TourNon; MEZZABARBA. 

De Momrey: La Hiérarchte Catholique en 
Chine, p. 41. 


LEGGE, JAMES, M.A. LLD., one of the most 
famous of Sinologues. He was born at Huntley, 
Aberdeenshire in 1814, and graduated in Aberdeen 
University. In 1839 he proceeded to Malacca as a 
missionary of the London Missionary Society. In 
1843 the Anglo-Chinese College there, of which he 
was Principal, was removed to the newly-acquired 
Colony of Hongkong, where he remained during the 
whole of his missionary life. He removed to 
England in 1873. A chair of Chinese was constit- 


See Lii Wén-ching 
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uted in Oxford University in 1876, and Dr. Lecce 
became the first Professor. He died in 1897. 

His fame rests chiefly on his sane, scholarly 
and critical translations of the Chinese classical 
writings; but he wrote and translated a good deal 
besides. For the complete list of his works see 
Zoung Pao, vol. ix, supplement, (Henri Cordier, 
Les Eiudes chinoises). 


H. E. Leese: James Leygye, 1905. 


LE! SHU, 4% #, or works of reference arranged 
under categories, and generally called in English 
Encyclopaediaz. The Chinese have many such 
works, some dating from very early times. The /ei 
shu difier in two respects from the western works 
with which they must be compared : in the absence 
of an alphabet the arrangement is according to 
subjects; and the articles are not newly written 
but are *xtracts Irom earlier authors. The more 
important of these works are given in more or less 
chronological order below. 

“rh Ya # H. This is rather a dictionary of 
term:, probabiy dating from the fitth century B.c. 
The classificaticn is into 19 categories, as follows : 
z& Au, Explanations. {y-shan, Mountains. 

SB yen, Terms. ak shui, Waters. 
gy Zeon, Instructions. BY ts‘ao, Plants. 
eleva, Relationships. Ze mu, Trees. 

Ge luny, Buildings. BS chung, Insects. 
ee chi, Utensils. fA yii, lishes. 
 virh, Music. B nino, Birds. 

HK tien, Meaven, ER shou, Animals. 
Sov, Earth. B ch‘u, Domestic 
EE ch‘iu, Hills. Animals. 

Tung Tren, $f th, was compiled by Tu Yu 
#t fj about 800 ap. It deals with the various 
departments of governmental administration, and 
has 9 divisions :— 

ia $i shih h uo, Food and woods, (seonemics). 

2 HE hewn vhn, Chocsing Candidates. 

Mw iA uan, Government Offices. 

Pao, Ceremonies. 

st viieh, Music. 

se prrg, Army. 

Fi) Jeong, Punishments. 

WER chou chun, Geography. 

ey pen fang, Detences. 

The work lias since 
about 1726. 

Win fawn Tung hao, 3 QR RM , by 
Ma ‘TuaN-LIN, published in 1319. ‘This is based on 
the 7ung Tien, but the 9 sections are expanded 
ty OA, andl S new categories are added, some of 
which are outside of the scope of the earlier work, 
era. olietal adniuuletretien. The new categories are 

#8 {FR Pillugraphy. He $F | ranecraphy. 
ff ¥% lioperal Lineage, 4 # Phevomena, 
$$ OE Ayr untments 


been continued down to 
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This work has been extended by supplements 
down to the eighteenth century. 

These last two works, together with the history 
by Ssu-ma Nuance called 7°ung chien 3 #2, are 
often called the Three T‘ung, 3 iff san t‘ung. 

Tiai Ping Yi Lan, ~~ MB. This is the 
first of the works that should have the title of 
Encyclopaedia, as it deals with the whole range of 
human Knowledge. It quotes on every imaginable 
subject from 1,690 works of which it gives a list. 
It was made by order of T‘ar Tsuneo, second 
emperor of the Sung dynasty, was finished in six 
years, (A.D. 967), and called Z“‘ai P‘ing Pien Lei 
ALP Ha FA =; «but after the emperor had read the 
whole of it in one year the title was changed to 
L‘a Ping Yi Lan (Yu lan meaning imperial in- 
spection). It was divided into 55 sections. After 
six centuries, when perfect copies were not to be 
got, it was reprinted (1572), and again in 1812. 

Yu Hai, = fe, the work of Wane YING-LIN, was 
in 21 sections and 240 sub-sections. The author 
died in 1296, but the book was not published 
till 1351. 

It was not properly a lei shu, that is, it was 
not arranged under categories but on the basis of 
a Rhyming Syllabary. Four odd volumes are in 
the Chinese Library of the British Museum and 
there are a few elsewhere. 

Yiian Chien Lei Han, JH ei By, the most 
accessible and most generally useful of the com- 
pilations of K‘anc Hs1. It was based on an earlier 
work, the 7‘ang Let Han fae ei te, of Yi An-ch‘i 
of the Ming dynasty ; which again was drawn from 
four T‘ang dynasty compilations. 

The work took nine years to complete, and 
appeared in 1710. It is divided into 45 categories 
and is very much on the same plan as the Yi Zan, 
but it contains half as much again of matter. 


The Yung Lo Ta Tien FRSA does not strictly 
belong to Let shu, since its arrangement was not 
according to categories of subjects, but followed 
Hene Wu's Sydlabary of Rhymes fi if BH Yun fu 
ch‘iin yi. This enormous work contained 22,937 
It was finished in 1407. The interest is 
less in the structure and contents of the book than 
in the history of the copies prepared. The original 
was kept at Nanking, but two copies of it were 
made in 1557, and preserved in Peking. At the 
fall of the Ming dynasty the original and one copy 
perished. The other copy, nearly complete, was 
kept, but not cared for, in the Han-lin College till 
1900, when the Boxers fired the Library, which 
adjoined the British Legation, and the last copy of 
the work was destroyed ; though a few score volumes 
were afterwards picked up by foreigners. 


Ku Uhin Tu Shu Chi Chiéng Fh > BS Bw. 
Kawa {st appointed Cu‘gN MENG-LEI, a pardoned 


chuan. 
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rebel, to execute this great work; but Yoese Criwc 
no sooner came to the throne, (1725) than he sent 
CRN into bani hment, 
that the work was by that tune finmbed, theugh it 
did not appear till 1726. The best idea of the scale 
on which the work was done im given by comparing 
ih with the Ane yelopaedia Britannica : 
+ between three and four times as much matter as 
the English work. 

There are #ix main divisions, bat the actual 
cateyories are 32 in number, 

RM chien hsiang, Celestial Signa. 

Roop sui kung, Seasons, 

MEX fc fu, Astronomy, Mathematics. 

MM shu chéng, Various Manifestations. 

38 My kewn yu, The Earth, 

MiB chih fang, Governmental Departments. 

hh Ji] shan ch‘uan, ‘Topography. 

3B FH pren i, Foreign Countries. 

MH huang chi, Imperial Court. 

“¢ la) Aung wei, Palace Doors. 

WM Auan ch'ang, Officials. , 

RK FH chia fan, Natural Kinship. 

%X fit chiao 1, Social Intercourse. 

JG HE shih teu, Genealogy and Biography. 

AW jen shih, Human Affairs. 

FA MB huei yuan, Beauties of Inner Rvoms. 

GE fj 1 shu, Skilled Occupations. 

i RR chén i, Religion. 

@& a ch‘in ch‘ung, Animal Kingdom. 

Ki AK ts‘ao mu, Vegetable Kingdom. 

&8 $F ching chi, Canonical and other Literature. 

4} Astich hsing, Philosophy and Ethics. 

XB wee *siieh, Literary Forms. 

FB tzi Asiieh, Study of Characters. 

iB H Asiian chi, Official Examinations. 

$2 WF ch‘iian héng, Official Appointments. 

B&R shih huo, Food and Commerce. 

Wa #€ Ji: i, Ceremonial Usages. 

SFR yeh li, Music. 

IK BK jung chéng, Military Administration. 

it FH] Asiang hsing, Law and Punishment. 

$I k‘ao kung, Handicraft. 

It must be observed that the English titles 
above do not profess to be translations of the 
Chinese titles, many of which are indeed untrans- 
latable. A comparison between the lists given by 
KiaprotH, Mayers and L. Gimes will show this. 
The Chinese titles themselves also are inadequate 
indications of the contents of each section. 

The work was printed from types cut (not cast) 
in coppef, the actual number of types being perhaps 
230,000; and it is said and generally believed that 
one hundred copies were printed, a few on fine, 
white paper as presentation copies, and the rest on 


It i» probable, however, 


IL COVA 


They are as tollows .— 


yellowish paper. ~ 


The British Museum possesses probably the 
only complete copy of this edition to be found out- 
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side of China Tt ne om yellow paper aod ve hemmed 
it Eeropewn wtyle im 74% volume The Bertin 
homighehe Biblihwk Nae whout four Alte of the 
wrk The Bibliathique Nationale in are haw a 
nearly comp Lethe Copy we Whike payer, the mmleelag 
portione behag tiled wy free che emcee) ectyhivm, 
‘Two taber editions hate Appenred the free of 
tas }’rof 
HikTH, *ae ptinted on an edition of BW copes by 
the Tsung-li Yamén, which fixes the date as after 
1862. 


Wooler 


thew, movceiling ition given ta 


It was printed tn Shantung, probally freom 

blew ke. 
of errata, and the Louk te an alinuet eoart farepnile 
Of the firet edition. 


The only matter added ie aw ligt 


PreiiotT, who was the firet wo mention to print 
this second edution, hae had later information uUban 
the above, to the effect that it was printed by photo 
lithographic process about 1895-98, at the expense of 
the Vieeroy Liv K°ux-r. 

A reprint in a smaller size was made by a 
Chinese syndicate, the work being carried out by 
Major Brothers in Shanghai. Movable leaden types 
were ysed and the printing occupied 3 years, being 
fmished in 1888. 

An Alphabetical Index to the Encyelopaedia 
was compiled by L. Grres of the Britisa Museum, 
in 1911. This contains a very valuable Introduction. 

KiLarrotu was the first foreiyner to give arry 
notice of the work. 

KiaPprotTH : Journal Asiatique, 1826, tome ix, 
p. 56; Mayers: China Review, vol. vi, p. 218; 
L. Grres: An Alphabetical Index to the Chinese 
Encyclopaedia; Maccowan : otf RAS, 
N.C.B., 1859, vol. ii, p. 170. 

There are other collections which might be 
noticed here, but the above are the most important ; 
others can be found in the works referred to below. 

Wyre: Votes on Chinese Jateratwre, section 

Cyclopaedias;’ Mayers: Bibliography of the 
Chinese Impertal Collections of Literature, (China 
Review, vol. vi). 


Journal 


LEKIN. See Likin. 
LEMONS. See Oranges. 


LEONTIEFF, MAXIMUS, a priest of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, who was one of the 45 
prisoners taken when the Chinese captured the 
fortress of Albazin (g.v.) in 1685. They were all 
brought to Peking, and Father LeoNTIerF ministered 
to his little flock in the N.E. corner of the Tartar 
City, using a small Chinese temple duly fitted up 
for the services. 

Ten years afterwards, the metropolitan of 
Tobolsk, in sending a communion.cloth, and recog- 


- nizing the little community, ordered that preaching 


among the Chinese should begin, and prayers be 


LEOPARDS 


offered tor the Chinese Emperor. This was the 
actual, though not the formal, beginning of the 
Russian Orthodox Mission in China. 


Leontigrr died in Peking in 1712. His grave is | 


unknown, C#inese Recorper, vol. xlvii, p. 678. 


LEOPARDS. The leopard is plentiful in the 


hills of Chihli, Shansi, Shensi, and Kansu, the | 


species being the Manchurian leopard, Felis villosa. 
The true Chinese leopard, F. fontanieri, has its 
habitat in Ssich‘uan, extending into S. Shensi. The 
Snow leopard, /’. uncia, is a Tibetan animal, but it 
may perhaps occur on the borders of Kansu; its 
skin is plentiful in the market. SwinHokg says the 
leopard (¥. pardus) is found in various parts of 
S. China; this is probably F. fontanieri. See 
Feticlee. 
SoWERBY : 


Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xlvii; 


SWINHOE : Catalogue of Mammals of China, P.Z.S., | 


13870. 


LEPORIDA,, the Hare Family. Eight species 
are known from N. China and neighbourhood, their 
names and distribution being as follows :— 

Léepus suinhoei, Shantung, Chihli; L. swinhoei 
éubluteus, Shensi, Ordos; L. swinhoei sowerbye, 
N. Shansi; L. tolai, Mongolia; LZ. mandshuricus, 
Manchuria; L. timidus subsp., Saghalien; L. 
sechuenensis, S.W. Kansu; ZL. coreanus, Corea. 

Sowegsy : Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xlvii. 


LEPROSY, ‘‘the most ancient and persistent 
of diseases,’’ has been known in China from very 
early times. The symptoms are described in ancient 
(‘hinese works on medicine, and curative treatment 
outlined. According to the highest authority on 
tropical diseases, China has probably more lepers 
than any other country; estimates vary from 
159,000 to 300,000, but are not worth much. 

The disease is very unequally distributed, being 
somewhat rare in the dry north and north-west. 
In S.W., Central and S. China, it is common, 
especially in Fukien, Kuangsi and Kuangtung with 
their damp heat. It is very prevalent round Canton 
city. The sufferers are congregated in so-called 
‘‘ leper villages,’’ but nothing systematic is done 
to treat them or to stamp out the disease. Some- 
times a generous official may make a grant-in-aid ; 
but in some places lepers are regarded as ‘‘accursed 
of Heaven” for some wrong-doing in this or a 
ptevious existence, and even stamping out the 
disease by murdering the diseased has been 
advocated in some quarters. In the meantime 
lepers marry lepers, and the disease is said to wear 
itself out in three or four generations, In spite 
of ignorance, filth, poor food, etc., leprosy does not 
seem to be on the increase in China. 

The Mission to Lepers (a British Society) assists 
to some extent various Protestant Missions in work 
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for their relief. Homes have been opened where 
they are housed, clothed, fed, taught Christianity, 
and reverently buried at last in the graveyard of 
the ‘‘Home.”’ 

The Church Missionary Society has a number 
of Leper Homes, those at Hangchow, Foochow, 
Pakhoi and Hok chiang being the chief; the 
Rhenish Mission has a large asylum at Tungkun; 
at Wuchow there is a small leper home under 
Christian supervision. 

The one Home for Lepers in the interior is that 
belonging to the London Missionary Society at 
Siaokan, 40 miles from Hankow. It was opened in 
1899, and can accommodate 160. 

The American Presbyterian Mission (N.) is 
building a Home at T‘éng hsien in Shantung for 
70 lepers. 

Batt: Things Chinese; Fow .er: Leprosy in 
China, in Chinese Recorder, vol. x\vi. 


LETTRES EDIFIANTES ET CURIEUSES; 
a famous Jesuit missionary publication. The biblio- 
graphy of this work is most confusing ; it takes up no 
fewer than 30 columns in Corprer’s Bibliotheca 
Sinica. It was begun in 1702, and the first few 
volumes are very rare in the original edition. They 
were reprinted and the series continued by Lz Curerc, 
the collection extending down to vol. xxxiv in 
1776. Another edition has been issued by Le Crerc 
of the earlier volumes, down to vol. xii, 1741. A 
new edition in 26 volumes divided the Letters, the 
volumes being entitled (in French) Memoirs of 
America, Memoirs of the Levant, etc. The volumes 
Xvi to xxvi inclusive are concerned with China. 
There are also many translations of the series, in 
whole or in part, in various languages. In 1808 
there was published Choix des Lettres Edifiantes, 
in 8 volumes, of which the first three deal with 
China. 

Nouvelles Lettres édifiantes, concerned with 
the Missions of China and the East Indies, is in 
8 volumes, the first being published in 1818 and 
the last in 1823. 


LEXICOGRAPHY. NATIVE WORKS.— 
Native Chinese dictionaries may be divided into 
three categories ; i. Analogical dictionaries, arranged 
by categories of subjects; i1. Graphic dictionaries, 
arranged by radicals. iii. Phonetic dicttonartes, 
arranged by rhymes. This triple division is con- 
cerned only with the mode of classification of the 
words contained in the dictionary. Besides these, 
however, it is necessary to make a place for the 
glossaries of a particular work or a series of works, 
and also to say something about polyglot lexicons 
and dictionaries. 

Analogical Dictionaries.—It would seem that 
the most ancient works of Chinese lexicography 
must be placed in this category. 
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Traditionally, the first Chinese leaieon iw the 
ww Hh Mrh ya, the ery inal compilation of whieh 
often attributed to the Dake @f Chin (12th oentunry 
g.¢.); it ia ineloded in the “Thirteen Cheesiee*’ 
But there cannot be any doubt that the work 1 
much more recent; ite publication cannot be placed 
earher than the second century before owt era 
It then comprised three chapters. At present the 
Krh ya im generally divided into ten chapters; mt is 
accompanied by a commentary by BRR Kyo Io 
(276.324), and a sub cemmentary by f§ 2h Merwe 
Pine (932 1010). 

The #9 HK Slash chou p'ien however, must be 
placed before the Lrh ya, though there is no reason 
te attribute it te a supposed Sai Caou whe would 
have lived about 800 Bc); the work was doubtless 
of cirea 300 Bc. ; there remains nething of it except 
scattered citations. 

The same is true of the fr MRR 7's‘ang heh 
prien, of which a fragment has, I believe, been 
identified by Mr. Lo Cnkn yii in a tablet of Sir 
AvREL STEIN'S. 

On the other hand we still possess the 4k Rt ®t 
Chi chiu chang, edited by gf jf Smin Yu in 
48.32 p.c. and a portion of which has been found 
by M. CHAVANNES in some tableta of the Han Period 
exhumed by Sir Avren Srem. It is a_ short 
analogical vocabulary, without any gloss. Almost 
all these ancient lexicons were more or Jess in 
rhythm or in rhyme. 

A place apart must be made for the #& 
Fang yen, at the present time divided into thirteen 
chapters. The attribution (which is very doubtful) 
of this work to i aE Yanc Hsiunce (s.c. 53—a.p. 16) 
is met with for the first time at the end of the 
second century of our era. It is a collection of 
dialect words from different parts of Northern and 
Central China. Although the work has come down 
to us with many alterations, and although the 


- 


Chinese script lends itself badly to precise phonetic | 


notations, the Fang yen will be a very valuable 


source of information about ancient Chinese speech _ 
when the study of early Chinese phonetics is more . 


advanced. 

The 8 &% Shih ming of Bj BR Liv Hsi (2nd 
century of our era), in eight chapters, defines the 
Chinese words as a rule by homophones, which gives 
to the work somewhat of the appearance of a col- 
lection of puns: it is not, however, to be dis- 
regarded. 

The Ke Ht Kuang ya of #8 $$ Cuanc I, which 
dates from the middle of the 3rd century of our 
era, and is divided into ten chapters, is a vocabulary 
arranged by categories, with occasional brief ex- 
planations. The pronunciations shown were added 
in the Sui period. 

There is no room here to continue ¢his enumera- 
tion of analogical dictionaries down to recent times ; 
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it fe @ @lawe Palled® inte dewwetede they bility te 
“ (ing when thee een no longer te levied ae 
we ete of Chine in the daye when be 
Mher heriengranhion topes did Aut pet ented 

Cverphet Lratvonuiies — Vi Ovewe Ue arreligwme! 
iw according ts Ue exehem of radionle; bat Ue 
Vii wert OF thee radljemle Dae cared 


The earlowt div voery atranged by padiene oo 
the MAK Shww win chwh 24, premtacly ralled 
for short The Shuo win, Th Wee the wuek of 1 a 
Hei Suis, dul wae premenked to the throne in 
Av. T2] by he eon fF OP Hed Cx'ewo, (Conmrary 
'o the commonly reeeived opinion Wei Smie, whe 
was then ill, worvived as lake om, poe ta ge 


A.I. L&D), 


The Shuo wén contains 10,600 characters arranged 
under 540 clasihers; these charartere are given in 
the seal form (Ay @& hei churn) with the oortes 
pouding forms in the Han seript; Hea Anke BF 
explains the graphic origin of each character. The 
Nhwo has come down te withenast 
alterations and additions, generally improvements, 
due to the brothers #% 3 Hsu Cu‘iea (920-974) and 
f® & Hsu Hsiian (916-991), The pronunciations 
given do not belong to the original Shuo wén; it in 
usually said that they were added when alterations 
were made in the tenth century, but a manuscript 
copy fragment of the Shuo wén which is supposed 
to date from the T‘ang dynasty and which has been 
reproduced several times during the last half 
century, already contains them. Modern Chinese 
scholars have worked a good deal on the Shuo wén; 
for Europeans its use has been facilitated by 
CHaumers’ Phonetic Shuo wén. 


Between the Shuo wén and the Graphic or 
Phonetic Dictionaries of the sixth century, of which 
we shall soon have to speak, progress was made in 
two matters, both of advantage to the lexicographer. 
The first was the invention of the Jx t] fan ch‘ieh 
which, by the use of two characters, one giving the 
sound of the initial and the other the sound of the 
final, allows the graphic representation of each 
character. (For example, @ lu 3 wu, in fan-ch‘ieh 
l(u+w)u or lu, serves to mark the pronunciation 
of 3% /u). The paternity of this system, invented 
under the influence of Sanskrit scholars is ascribed to 
f® #& Sun Yen (Srd century of our era). The other 
advance was the systematization of the fcur tones, 
established by 3% #) Suen Yo (441-513), in his fy @ 
Ssi shéng, a treatise which is now lost, but the 
data of which passed into all later dictionaries. 

Among the Graphic Dictionaries to which these 
innovations were applied, the most ancient that we 
possess except in scattered citations is the — 
Yi p‘ien of GARPIE Ku Yeu-wane (519-581), finished 
in 543. This work is divided into thirty chapters, 
and the characters are arranged under 542 radicals, 


ir ey 


wen wa tet 
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which is almost exactly the system of the Shuo wen. 
The Yi p‘ien has not come down to us, however, 
in its original state. It has been revised, in 674 by 
fie Stx Crane, and again in 1013 by fe me 4p 
CHEN P‘ENG-NIEN. The modern editions are 
derived from tnis last revision. Some years ago 
showever, two fragmentary manuscripts of the T‘ang 
recension were reproduced in Japan and in China. 

The #6 7G FB Lung kan shou chien in four 
chapters, finished by the Buddhist monk #7 3% 
Hsinc Cuun in 997, has this interest, that it is one 
of the very rare works composed in North China 
in the Liao period and still existing. It gives 
26.000 characters, of which many are vulgar forms 
not noted in other dictionaries. 

Without delaying over intermediate works of 
less importance we may pass at once to the great 
dictionary compiled by imperial order under the 
Manchu dynasty, the [fg Be 4 it A‘ang Hsi tzt tien, 
completed in 1716. It gives 49,000 characters, 
arranged under 214 radicals. In spite of its great 
popularity this dictionary contains a good number 
et mistakes, which the Wye IE Tei tien k‘ao 
thing of FE 3) 2 Wane Yin-cutn (1766-1814) has 
not completely corrected. 

A new dictionary, which is a sort of revised and 
corrected A‘ang Hast tzfi tien, has been compiled 
recently by pk IR 78 ye Ov-vanc P‘u-rs‘un, # FF 
Fisu Keao and ZF 2 gm Wane Cu‘anc-Lu; it was 
published at Shanghai at the end of 1915 under the 
title py M Chung hua ta tzi tien. The order 
of the 214 radicals has been altered ; some neologisms 
have been introduced; the meanings are better 
classified and distinguished than in the A‘ang Hs1 
tza tien; but there are still a good few faults 
inherited from preceding dictionaries. 

There also appeared at. the Commercial Press 
in Shanghai in 1915 a work of the first rank, the 
Bem P20 yuan. It is an encyclopaedic dictionary, 


_ —-n and—ag by the passing of —~m into—n. 
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AR Be Bt Ta Sung ch‘ung hsiu kuang yin, 
or ‘Kuang yun revised under the Sung;’ it seems 
in fact that the name of Kuang yiin had been 
substituted for 7'‘ang yiin between 751 and 1011, in 
an intermediate revision about which we have but 
little information. This Kuang yiin of the Sung 
period includes about 28,000 characters, arranged 
under 206 rhymes. All the modern editions are 
derived from the 1011 recension. Sir AuREL STEIN 
and myself, however, have recovered from Tun- 
huang several specfmens of’ the T‘ang recension ; 
there is especially, in the Stem collections at the 
British Museum, an almost complete example of 
the work, printed apparently in the tenth century. 
It would be in vain to attempt a detailed history 
of the work of Lu I'a-yen until this new material 
has been studied in detail. 

Along with the Kuang yiin must be noted, in 
the Sung period, the compilation of the #% 
Chi yiin, by 9 if SuNG Cu‘1, J H Tine Tou and 
others, finished in 1039 and containing . 53,523 
characters ; and that of a work of smaller extent but 
very popular, the @#R MR li pu yiin lio of 
Tine Tu, completed in 1038 and giving only 10,000 
characters. 

Thé Ji pu yiin lio of T1xc Tu was re-cast in 
1252 by #i #4 Liu Yiian, who reduced the 206 
rhymes to 107. 

The i Ja 22 fq Chung yiian yin yiin of JA B# 
Cnou Tk-cH‘INGc dates from the twelfth century ; 
for the history of the Chinese vocal sounds it is an 
interesting work : the ju-shéng, which had already 
disappeared in northern China, is suppressed in the 
book, but Cnuovu TR-cH‘ING still distinguishes the 
three nasal finals, —n,—m,--ng, reduced to-day to 
This is 


_ the system, moreover, which is certified to us in the 


arranged according to the 214 radicals, and full of © 


valuable information. ‘The definitions and explana- 
tions are clear and precise. There had previously 
been no work of this kind in China. 

Phonetic Dietionaries.--These are arranged 
according to rhymes. This system of classification 
only began to be adopted in the sixth century, and 
then in works which have not come down to us. 

The first such dictionary of which we have more 
than occasional citations is the DR Chiich yin of 
Pe t% # Lv Fa-yen, in five chapters, finished in 60), 
the characters under 204 rhymes. 
The Ch‘ieh yiin was amended for the first time in 
677 by BRMRBA Cuanc-scn No-ven, then a second 
time in 751 under the direction of 3% Sun Mien : 
from the time of this second revision the title was 
changed to MM Tang yiin. Revised yet once more 
under the direction of pi 96 4. Cu‘tn P*ENG-NTEN 


being classed 


fourteenth century in the transcriptions of Chinese 
words into the ’phags-pa script. 

Directly after the establishment of the Ming 
dynasty, a new dictionary was made by, imperial 
order, the gt st IE Bl Hung Wu chéng yiin, complete 
in 1375. It contains about 12,000 words, and the 
phonetic wear and tear of the language has brought 
about a great reduction in the number of rhymes ; 
there are only 76 of them. 

However, in the seventeenth century the young 
Manchu dynasty, gave up the classification of the 


Hung Wu chéng yiin and returned to the number 


(less one) of Lrv Yiian; from that time there were 
106 rhymes; it is the system which flourishes to-day. 

The best-known lexicographical work which 
appeared under the Manchu dynasty and is classified 
by rhymes, is the enormous ‘‘Gradus ad Parnassum”’ 


entitled a, 3c HLF ‘ei wén yiin fu compiled by 


imperial orders in 1704, with a supplement, the 
Kp ist Yun fu shih i, compiled by imperial 


and others in 1011, the 7‘ang yiin became then the orders in 1720. There is in it an enormous number 
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of expressions of two or three characters, arranged 
under the rhyme of the last clmracter; each of 
Hhese expressions is iluetrated by quotations, with 
the sources irdiented ; but the quotations ara meet 
always correct, and often are hardly intelligible, 
bevwuee they are fot acwmpamed by any ex 
planation, 
Closseries. ‘There have appeared in Chima tary 
glossaries Of a particular writer or of a partieulas 
series Of Works. The exprestions of which the 
losses are given are not clawsified, but they are 
numbered and explained the f{ their 


appearance in the original text. 


in order 

The most celebrated work in this category, so 
far as concerns the classical literature, is the gt Mt 
WX Ching Cen shih wen of [Egy W) Le or Mine, 
in 30 chapters; the preliminary matter is deted 5385, 
but the work was no doubt not finished till a good 
few years later. The Ching tien shih win is a 
glossary of the Classics (not including Mencrus but 
including Lao Tz and Cuuana Tzu) as much from 
the point of view of the form of the characters as 
of their pronunciation and their meaning. It was 
very much altered in 972 and even since that date 
it has not been very well preserved; two manu- 
scripts from Tun-huang, now in the National 
Library in Paris, give us in part the original 
wording of the work for the portions which relate 
to the Shu ching and to the J ching. Especially 
by that which refers to the Shu ching one sees from 
these manuscripts that the recension which has been 
handed down has retained not more than half the 
original text. 

The principal Glossaries besides the Ching tien 
shih wén are those which relate to Buddhist works. 
The earliest is the —» ] ge 77 #B J ch‘ieh ching yin i 
by Y Re Hsiian-yrnc (middle of seventh century). 
There are several others, not less valuable, also 
dating from the T‘ang dynasty and relating either 
to the whole Buddhist ‘‘ Canon” or to some 
particular work in it. 

In imitation of the Buddhists the Taoists in 
their turn compiled a general Glossary of their 
** Canon,’’ but this work has not come down to us. 


Vocabularies of Foreign Tongues.—By their con- 
tact with neighbouring peoples, then because of 
Buddhism, and finally through the establishment in 


North China of non-Chinese dynasties, the Chinese | 


were early led to study foreign tongues and to 
facilitate that study by Lexicons. 
chapters of the Suz History shew us the existence 
from the fourth to the sixth century of quite a 
literature relating to the language of the Hsien-pi 
and to that of the Wei of the To-pa family ; but of 
all these works none have survived to our day. 


The most ancient works of this class which, 
thanks to Buddhism, have come down to us, are 
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eonmeried with the Tndiai wrtiig and lettengraghy , 


noe of them were leet iy China, but thaw heen 
remiwenmd in Japan, 

A Maiual, With Qiopwary, Tet the etluly of the 
her hewn Vanyiage lie Wow 
Kevios at KRhara kh 


ut, for the peril presse vo the Manoha, 


ivvemrtleest few ' pdprval 


aid apart trom Saiehrnt led pene, the tee’ ciinner ue 
serve of the worke of this mature enemite of the 
Voerabularine made tor the Boreas of Interpreters 
during the fret half of the Ming dywaery. Tt ie 
by these Vooibularies that we know of Uve language 
OL the Jucen or @y Chin (12th centirs|, Unitike bo 
aJvaniectipt oom Berlin, to whieh niet term te added 
a@ manuscript at Hanoi. There are some series of 
these Vocabularies of the Bureau of Interpreters, 
fot? or lee complete and of sariGure dates mm the 
principal Libraries of Europe. 

Under the Manchu dynasty there appeared s 
good number of Chinese-Manchu dictionaries, 
Chinese-Mongol, etc. One of the best-known is the 
DY HA 7a A PE Sew ti ching win chien, a tetraylor 
dictionary (Chinese, Manchu, Mongol, Tibetan), 
which even becomes pentaglot by the addition of a 
Turkish version, not published, it is true, but 
represented by a beautiful manuscript in the British 
Museum. 

BriBLIOGRAPHY :—WarTrers,: Leeaye om 
Chinese Language, Shanghai, 1889, pp. 20-101. 

[P.P., translated by Editor). 

FOREIGN WORKS.—The early Roman Catholic 
missionaries prepared a large number of dictionaries 
for their own use; but such remained ag a rule in 
manuscript ; a goodly number of these manuscripts 
are scattered among the great libraries of Europe 
or in private collections; but many have perished. 
Some of the more important may be mentioned. 

Pere J. Coso ; Lingua sinica ad certum revocata 
methodum, quattuor distinctis characterum ordint- 
bus, generalissimis, generalibus, specificia et duali- 
bus, seu vocabularium sinense. This may be the 
earliest of such dictionaries, but no copy of it was 
brought to Europe. 

Ricci wrote a dictionary, and it may be that 
his was the earliest. Krrcner, in his China Illus- 
trata, (p. 118) states that he had @ copy of it, and 
that he would have published it if any one would 
have borne the expense. No copy is known to 
exist to-day. 

Pere Cotrapo is said by Leo Atxatrivs to have 
made a dictionary of Chinese, with Latin and 
Spanish explanations, in Chinese and Latin char- 
acters, printed at Rome in 1632. No such bcok was 
ever printed, though it is always possible that the 
dictionary was actually made and sent to the 
Propaganda to be printed. A Japanese dictionary 
appeared in that year, without Chinese characters, 
and perhaps this has caused ALLATIUs to make his 
mistake, 


the 
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Pere Tricavnr printed a work in China entitled 
TG BH i) BH Msi ju drh mu teu. This is mentioned 


a a dictionary and in fact in Corpter’s Bibliotheca 


| 


| 


Sinica it leads the list; but according to Remusat | 


it is merely a syllabary, of no use except to Chinese 
wishing to learn a little Latin. 
to be found in various European libraries. 

Pere GABRIEL MAGALHAENS or MAGAILLANS wrote 
a T'raite des lettres et de la langue chinotse, pour 


Copies of this are | 


_ Kvaprotu, as is generally supposed). 


cour gat racmnent precher dans cet empire, but from | 
what he himself tells us of it one cannot tell whether | 


it Was a vocabulary or a grammar. 
in 1626. 

P. ALvarez SeMeEDO, according to P. Couper, 
prepared a dictionary both Chinese-Portuguese and 
Portuguese-Chinese, but death prevented him from 
firishing it and it was never printed. 

P. Cur. Herpteicw is also said by CouPLet to 
have made a large Chinese-Latin Vocabulary, which 
was put to press; but nothing more is known of it. 

P. Bouvet made a small Chinese-Fretich vocab- 
ulary, which was discovered early last century in 
the Library at Mans. 

Fra Juan Fernanpsz. Dr. G. E. Morrison 
has a copy in manuscript of a Vocabulartum Sinice 
et Latine, on the fly-leaf of which has been written, 
‘Ce dictionnaire Chinois-Latin a été rédigé par le 
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script for more than a century. De Guiness altered 
the work in some slight respects not to its advantage, 
and published it as his own work, though he says 
in the preface it is on the model of Base oF 
Gemona. In 1819 KLaprorH published a supplement 
(v. infra), in which there is a critical examination 
of pe Guienes’ work by Remusat, (not by 
ReEMUSAT 
exposes the piracy very effectively. 

The dictionary is in folio, and has lvi+1114 
pages of very thick paper, and is therefore most 
unwieldy. It was republished without the French 


_ at Hongkong in 1853. 


missionaire. Espagnol Fra Juan Fernanvez Serrano, | 


et terminé le 29 Novbre 1724 a Chang-Te.”’ 

FERN? NDEZz is known as a Franciscan missionary, 
but the addition of Serrano to his name is un- 
explained. 

PP. Domiiqve pe Nreva, who died in 1606, 
MicHet DE BenavipEes, who died in 1607, J. B. 
Moratez, who died in 1664 and Fra GONGALEZ DE 
San Pepro, who died in 1712, are all credited with 
having written vocabularies, but no copies of the 
works are known to exist now. 

Other dictionaries mentioned by RemusaT are 
one» by P. Parrentn, one by PP. Premare and 
Herviev, to be seen in the National Library at 
Paris, a Vhinese translation of the Vocabulario della 
(‘rusea in three folio volumes, a fine Latin-Chinese- 
Manchn dictionary, also in three folio volumes, and 
one by P. Diaz of which a copy is kept in the 
Berlin Library. The last-named work has 7,160 
characters in alphabetic order and with Spanish 
translations. 

Some of these references it will be observed are 
vague and useless. 

The most noteworthy of these early dictionaries 
is that by Basmwze pe Gemona (see Brollo). There 
are various manuscript copies, from 1714 onwards, 
with the title MEF PU RR hon tru Asie. 

It was first printed in 1813, as Dictionnaire 
chinows, francais et latin par M. de Guignes. It was 
published by order of Narotzon the Great. It is 
however nothing else than Basits DE GemoNa’s 
Dictionary, now first printed, after lying in manu- 


_ Language. 


; 


_ appeared in 1822-pp-. 480). 


Supplément au Dictionnaire Chinois-Latin du 
P. Bastte pe GLeMona (sic) (imprimé en 1813 par 
les soins de M. de Guienes), publié d’aprés l’ordre 
de sa majesté Je roi de Prusse, Freperic-GUILLAME 
III, par Juces Kuaprotu. A Paris, de l’imprimerie 
Royale, M.DCCC.XIX. 

This supplement has a preface by Kraprorn 
and:a Critical Examination by Remusat of DR 
GuiGNnes’ book, in both of which the piracy of DE 
GuIcNEs is forcibly pointed out. 

With Dr. Morrison the Protestant Church 
began its work in this direction. His great work 
was printed at the expense of the East India Com- 
pany, Morrison himself receiving 500 copies. The 
work is entitled A Dictionary of the Chinese 
(6 vols. 4to., Macao). It is in three 
Parts; the first is the Tzi-tien 4¢ & in three 
volumes, published as follows; vol. i in 1815 
(pp. xviii, 930); vol. ii in 1822 (pp. 884); vol. in 
in 1823 (pp. 908). The second Part, Wu chi yiin fu 
i Hit Hl ff, is in two volumes : vol. i giving Chinese 
and English arranged alphabetically, appeared in 
1819 (pp. xx, 1090); vol. ii, containing various 
indexes and Tables, a synopsis of ancient forms of 
characters, etc., was published in 1820 (pp. vi, 178, 
305). The third Part is English-Chinese and it 
The second part was 
reprinted at Shanghai in 1865. 

KiarrotH made violent attacks on the dic- 
tionary, with absurd charges which reveal both an 
evil temper and ignorance. This pretty quarrel may 
be enjoyed by those having access to the Asiatic 
Journal and the Journal Asiatique for the years 
about 1830-32. See also Morrison’s letter given 
in his Memotre vol. 11, p. 452. 

A singular controversy arose through CALLERY 
in the Introduction to his Systema Phoneticum 
asserting that the dictionary (Part IT) was nothing 
but a translation of one compiled by Roman Catholic 
missionaries, of which he possessed a copy. 
Morrison in his preface says that Part II was 
founded on the Wu chi yiin fu of Cu‘fin. Strange 
to say, however, the book by CuH‘EN was so rare 
that JuLien tried from 1828 to 1844 before he could 
obtain a copy, when Morrison was at once 
vindicated. 
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Monnison also wrote a dieticnary of the Canton 
Dialeet, printed at Macao in 1886; a seeond edition 
of it appeared at Calcutta in 1640, 

CGioNgaL Ves prepared several Dietionaries, but 
their usefulhess was much limited through their 
bermy in Pertuguete or Latin, They are Je tuna 
China Portugues et Portugue: Chima, Macao, 1651 
35; Vocabulano latune mnicum, Maceo, 10%); Laan 
con manuale Latino Simeum, Macao, 1841; Li awon 
magnum Latino Simeum, Macao, 1841. 

WoW. Mrpnursr produced A Dictionary of the 
Hokkéten Livalect, with 12,000 characters, in 18432, 
the printing not bemy actually finshed however 
before 1837. The Translatwn of a Comparative 
Vocabulary of the Chinese, Corean and Japanese 
Languages (1835), by VPirt.o-Srwensis, is also iis 
work. He also published a Chinese and English 
Dictionary, 18423; and an Knaglish and Chinese 
Dictionary, 1847 8; each in 2 volumes. 

CALLERY'S important work Systema Phoneticum 
Scripturae Sinicae appeared in 1841 at Macao. This 
dictionary gives 12,753 characters arranged under 
their primitives or phonetics instead of under their 
radicals. This was followed by the Dictionnaire 
Encyclopédique de la langue chinoise, of which only 
the first volume appeared (1844). 

S. W. Wiis issued an Lnglish-Chinese 
Vocahulary in the Court Dialect in 1844. It was 
produced by the Office of the Chinese Repository in 
Macao. The work has an Introduction one fourth 
as long as the Vocabulary and an index to assist 
speakers of the Canton and Foochow dialects. 

He also made a 7'onic Dictionary of the Chines: 
Language in the Canton Dialect; it was printed at 
the office of the Chinese Repository in Canton 
in 1856. 


The Syllabic Dictionary, by the same scholar, | 


was issued first in June, 1874. It was founded on 
the Wu Fang Yiian Yin & FF 7G | (g.v.), a voca- 
bulary of the year 1700, and it contains 12,527 
characters. The romanization was his own, but it 
has not been used much by other writers and in 
1909 a new edition was published arranged accord- 
ing to Wapg‘s system. This was prepared by a 
committee of the N. China Mission of the American 
Board, to the College of which Mission W1it1amMs 
had presented the property right in the Dictionary. 
The original work was published by the American 
Presbyterian Mission Press in Shanghai; the other 
issue is In a reduced size by the N. China Union 
College at Tung Chow near Peking. 

An index to the dictionary, arranged according 
to Wapbe’s orthography, had already been issued 
by James ACHESON in 1879. 

JOHN CHALMERS of Hongkong, besides dic- 
tionaries of Cantonese, issued in 1878 the very useful 
Concise Dictionary of Chinese, often called the 
Concise K‘ang HAs. 


| 


Losscnermp published an 


LEXICOGRAPHY 


Knghoh and Chinese lrttvonery in 1A and ao 
Chameee ond Linyleh Duedwnany ia 1071 

One of the moet wulely ueed Vie atrularws ae 
that of Unomet Carton Byke?, fret pul)iehed in 
1WTL lie popularity wee largely due bo the hear 
ow eageent of tewocharacter and three character 


TL ee Be (Li@t) whe revieed fy 
Maelhinmaveay, ot then heeame MaSGilisTmad @ 
Voubulary “on the «ame principle a¢ Fie & 


Vocabulary."’ 

[umn 111i & Virwabudary ned 11 amd book faite bys 
micmt bored, Uyomgh the dieienmry pra tacds Wak li 
probably much uped 

The wreat Chines bingplieh Lv furnanty by (F115 8 
firet appeared in 12 It covered 10 859 charac 
ters, and used Wane’s eyeteun of romanization, It 
became very popular among serious phacenite we 
being the most complete so far, and a second edition 
improved and enlarged it. 

In 1806 Pouert published a Chinese Englieh 
Dictionary with 12,650 characters. 

An Analytical Chinese Fngluh Inetwnary by 
BaLLeR contains 6,089 characters which are analyzed 
and illustrated by 40,000 examples of their usage. 

Soornmin.’s Students’ Four Thoweand x and 
General Pocket Dictionary is a small work arranged 
on the phonetic system with some new features. It 
has had great popularity and several editions have 
appeared since its issue in 1899. GoopRicn’s is 
another well-known and handy Pocket Dictionary. 

A number of small works must remain un- 
noticed; and it is impossible to enumerate the 
dictionaries of dialects. Dyzr Ba, Err, 
MaccowaNn, Epxkins, CHALMERS and many othera 
have produced dictionaries other than mandarin. 

So far most of the works named have been in 
English, because such are more numerous than 
others and of more interest to the majority of 
readers. It must not be supposed however that 
there are not equally valuable works in other. 
tongues. It would be strange if the French, who 
have taken such a lead in sinological work, and the 
Russians, whose connection with China was eo early, 
should not have done important work in lexicography 
of Chinese. Pavruier and RémusaT are names of 
early note. Recently Couvreur has prepared 
dictionaries French-Chinese and Chinese-French of 
mandarin, and also a Classical Dictionary ; and there 
are various other smaller French works by Rocuer, 
Lemarre and Giqvuet and others. Many dictionaries, 
etc., by French authors are in Latin. In Russian 
the Dictionary of Pattaprvs and Popov has run 
to several editions. Other Russian lexicographers 
were VASILIEV and PercHouRov. SCHLEGEL -pub- 
lished a very fine Dutch-Chinese Dictionary in four 
volumes in 1882-91. There are various such works 
in German, but none which it seems necessary to 
name. 
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Of English-Chinese dictionaries there have been | 


several of late years, prepared by Chinese in Hong- 
kong or Shanghai. That published by the Com- 
mercial Press in Shanghai has been very popular. 
The most modern is that by Hemexine, published 
for the Customs in 1917. 


Resvsat: Méilanyes Asiatiques;  CORDIER ; 
Bihhiotheca Sinica, col. 1588. 
L! @. The Chinese unit of road measurement, 


equal to 1894.12 feet English. But like all Chinese 
measures it varies in different localities. 


L! Al TANG, a general who always worked 
loyaliy with Warp and Gorpon, and did good 
service. 
accumulated great wealth during the struggle with 
the rebels. THE Far East : 1877, p. 105. 


LIAMPO, the name of either Ningpo or the 
suburb of it occupied by Portuguese colonists in the 
sixteenth century. See Portuguese Relations. 


LIANG DYNASTY ¥ ff (a.p. 502-557) was 
founded by Hs1tao YEN, who took the dynastic title 
of Wu Ti, and was a great patron of learning. He 
is noted for his attempt to take Hsiang Yang, as a 
step in the conquest of Wei, by the building of an 
encrmous dam, which led however to great des- 
truction in his own army instead of drowning the 


city. During his reign BopHrDHARMA settled at 

Lo-yang. Wu T1 ended his life as a Buddhist 

monk. 

Dyn. Title Accession Reign Title Adopted 

Rm Wu Ti 502% EF T‘ien Chien 502 
$e 3H P‘u Tung 520 
x Ta Tung 527 


thdcifi ChungTaT‘ung 529 
Fe fj Ta Tung 535 
thXch ChungTaT‘ung 546 


A Tai Ch‘ing = 547 

Ma#Chien Wen Ti 49% # Ta Pao 550 

HAE Yu-changWang 551K IE Tien Cheng = 551 

sc Yuan Ti 552 7 «3B Ch‘eng Sheng 552 

FURR Chéeng-yangHou555 K yy Tien Ch‘eng 555 

Gk Ching Ti 555 #2 #€ Shao Tai 555 

A AR T‘ai Ping 556 

LIANG DYNASTY, LATER. See Five 
Dy men (yee. 


LIANG KIANG jij j7~, the two Chiang or 
Kiang; formerly the two provinces Kiangnan and 
Kiangsi; now that Kiangnan has been divided into 
Kiangsu and Anhui, the term stands for the three 
provinces. 


LIANG KUANG jj }%, the two Kuang, the 
name used for the two provinces together, Kuang- 
tung and Kuangsi. 


LIANG, STATE OF, See Wes, State of. 


| strange, 
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LIAO CHAI CHIH | my 35K R, a collection 
of tales completed in 1679, by P‘v Sunc-tiNn@ (g.v.), 
but first printed by his grandson in 1740. The 
title has been rendered Pastimes of the Study, 
(WittiaMs), and Record of Marvels or Tales of the 
Genu, (Mayers). It is literally Liao library records 
the word liao J being a fanciful and 
untranslateable term for the author’s private library. 
From a 16-volume edition Gites has translated 164 
ot the best tales under the title given below. The 


| stories include tales of genii, of Taoist magic, of 


He was a native of Kiangsu, and he | 


imaginary lands and of every-day life. The style 
is considered perfect, but its terseness makes it 
extremely difficult to read. 

Gites ; Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio. 


LIAO DYNASTY. See A‘itai and Kara K ‘itai. 


LIAO DYNASTY, WESTERN. See Aara 
Kita. 

LIAO RIVER CONSERVANCY. See UCon- 
servancy. 


LIBRARIES. There are libraries of Chinese 
books abroad and libraries of foréign works on 
Chinese matters. Both these subjects should be 


| fully treated inthis article, but circumstances make 


it necessary to mainly confine these notes to one 
library in each class. 

The account of the British Museum Chinese 
Library, only to be regarded as rough notes, has 
been contributed and concludes with the writer's 
initials. 

British Museum Chinese Library.—The Chinese 
works in the Oriental Department of the British 
Museum total upwards of 50,000 pén. Owing to the 


_ fact that the collection was allowed to grow up in 


‘is rich in encyclopaedias : 


a haphazard manner through purchase or present- 
ation, there are numerous imperfections and dupli- 
cates. The major, portion of the books have been 
bound in European style, but an effort is now being 
made to retain, wherever possible, the original 
Chinese cases (¢‘ao). . 

The Confucian Classics are well represented in 
various editions, and there is also a fair collection of 
standard historical works, including a complete 
modern edition of the 24 dynastic histories. Among 
the works on topography may be mentioned the 
Ta Ming I T'ung Chih KW — EG, or Description 
of the Empire, as well as the later Ta Ch‘ing 1 
Tung Chih KH —€ HR. The section devoted to 
heterodox philosophers is noteworthy for the very 
large number of different commentaries on Lao TzQ’s 
Tao Té Ching 34 ge. There are also several 
editions of Cuuanc Tzd and other philosophers of 
the Chou, Ch‘in and Han dynasties. The library 
all the more important 
ones, from the 7“ai Ping Yu Lan 4_ Pf GH to the 


Tu Shu Chi Ch'éng (i % IIR will be found here. 
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Of the latter work, the Museum ia fortunate on 


possessing a copy of the original edition of 1726,° 


printed on yellow paper and beund wp inte 745 
stout volumes. It also gives shelter to 5 volumes 
of the still greater manuscript encyclopaedia Y uny 
Lo Ta Tien x MAM which was almont entirely 
destroyed at Peking in 1900. Amony the indo 
pensable dictionaries and similar works of reference 
ave included good editions of the 7’er Win Yun Fu 
i XL HH hp Bd Pen Ted Ler Dien Bie UR, Keane 
disi's standard dictionary and the Shuo Wen By BX. 
Poetry and belles lettres generally oceupy a ¢on- 
siderable space on the shelves, while fiction and the 
drama are also adequately represented, Practically 
the whole of Buddhist literature is comprised in the 
two great collections Ta Tsang Ching Xe eh and 
the even more extensive supplement printed at 
Kyoto in 1905 and 1912 respectively. 

In old and rare editions the British Museum is 
not particularly rich. It includes, however, a 
folding volume printed from blocks in 1099 a.p., 
containing part of a Buddhist sitra; three similar 
volumes printed in Japan in the 12th and 13th 
centuries; a few books of the Yiian dynasty, and 
some beautiful specimens of Ming printing, more 
especially a Palace edition of the Hsii Tzi Chih 
T’ung Chien Kang Mu gy FR x th BRIA dated 
1476. Early illustrated books are a Life of BuppHA 
(1486) and a moral treatise in Chinese and Korean 
(1518). Besides the last-named, there are several 
very fine Korean editions of Chinese works. 
Various Jesuit works in Chinese include a treatise 
an “The True Conception of God,’ by Marreo 
Ricci, printed in 1603. Among those most useful 
productions of the class known as ts‘ung shu, or 
collections of reprints, the Museum hds recently 
acquired the following : Chih pu tsu chai ts‘ung shu 
4) RE SE HB, Shih wan chiiian lou ts‘ung shu 
TE & GBB, Wu ying tien chit chén pan ts‘ung 
Shu fR DC Be 3s S RR HE, and many others. The 


Yu han shan fang chit shu FE HW BB GRR is a 


most interesting collection of incomplete and frag- 
mentary works, and the Wu lin chang ku ts‘ung pren 
Bt KS && HH GH contains an enormous number of 
different works: having reference to Hangchow and 
its neighbourhood. 

Owing to the early invention of printing, 
Chinese manuscripts are comparatively rare, and 
few ancient specimens were believed to have 
survived until Sir Aurent Stem brought home his 
huge collection of manuscript rolls from Tunhuang, 
two or three thousand in all. The majority of these 
are Buddhist sitras, but fragments ef other works 
are also found among them. The work of cataloguing 
these rolls has unfortunately been indefinitely post- 
poned by the war, but.it has been ascertained that 
they range in date from the 5th to the 11th centuries 
of our era. Even older are the inscribed pieces of 
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weed and bammbee whirh hate already been dew 
phered by Cmavasaga and published in @ learned 
wenatiee, ‘These go back to aboot the year 179) #4, 
The Mieeuin hat Aigo acquired a Goumderante oo 
wp ta 


Homn, and teay be aeeigurd with cembainty to the 


letian of inaeiibed bomee, which were dup 
reoomd millenium te, 

About the workea dealing with China, there |» 
i) Moet of 


peatiored thoughout the General Library, but there 


very much tos wanted. them «ro 
* aleo a collection of Anglo-(tiinwene bockse, Chletly 
trandlatront, in the Oriental Department.  “Taanad 
the copyright all the ( have 
pyblished in this ccuntry or in the Colonies are, or 
should be, in the British Museum. The majority 
of those published on the continent have also been 
acquired. On the other hand, a large proportion 
of those works that have been meued at Bhanghe: 
and in other parts of China are still wanting. 
(Ld) 

There are three other considerable collections 
of Chinese books in England. That at Oxford (the 
BACKHOUSE Collection) is perhaps the most valuable 
of all; but it has not been described except in an 
article which appeared in the Times on December 2, 
1913. 

The collection in the Cambridge University 
Library includes that made by Sir THomas Wapp 
during forty years’ residence in China, and presented 
by him to the University in 1885. A catalogue was 
published in 1898 by his successor in the Chair of 
Chinese, Professcr Gites, shewing a total of 885 
Chinese and Manchu works. in 4304 volumes. 

The third great collection is at Manchester, and 
it has already been catalogued. 

Kipp, Professor of Chinese in University 
College, made a Catalogue of Chinese works belong- 
ing to the Royal Asiatic Society. The Society 
printed 500 for the use of its Members. The works 
are not numbered; no Chinese characters are used ; 
a few explanatory lines are given under each title. 
The Library was presented by Sir GEORGE STAUNTON 
in 1823, and consisted of 186 works in 2610 pén. 
It was said to be inferior to none in Europe at that 
time except to Ropert Morgison’s and the national 
collection in Paris, which had 4,000 works. (Sec 
Asiatic Journal, vol. xvi, 1835, p. 271). Dr. 
Morrison’s is preserved in the London Missionary 
Society’s House; the East India Company also had 
a Chinese library; so had London University 
College, the works having been presented by JEREMY 
BextTHaM and OLINTHUS GREGORY. 

One volume has been printed cf Lord 
Crawrorp’s Bibliotheca Lindesiana, including the 
Catalogue of the Chinese books and manuscripts. 

The Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris has a 
valuable collection, and Corprer has made 8 
Catalogue des Albums chinois et ouvragces relatifs 


to at, books on 


LIBRARIES 


a la Chine eonservéa au Cabinet des Estampes. 
isee Journnat AstaTigue, 1900; 
COURANT, (Cwterlodave Livres 
japonais, etc., 1900). 

Levden Umiversity has a collection of Chinese 
works; the catalogue was published by ScHLEGEL at 
the time of the 6th Congress of Orientalists at 
Levden, 1883, with a supplement in 1886. 


also 


des chinars, coréens, 


The last to mention is the Newserry Library: 


in Chicago. For this Library Laurer collected 1216 
works in 21,403 volumes. They are Tibetan, 
Chinese, Japanese, Mongolian and Manchu, but the 
great majority are Chinese. <A descriptive account 
was published in 1913. 

Other libraries which deserve an extended 
nutice are those at Hanoi (Ecole frangaise de 
l'Extréme-Orient) and at Zi ka wei, (Jesuits, 
Kiangnan Mission). 

Of foreign books on Chinese matters we mention 
only one collection. 

The library of Dr. G. E. Morrison at Peking 
is the most complete collection of works on China 
ever made. It was begun some five and twenty 
years ago, befcre the owner had any idea of 
residence in China; and as far as a liberal ex- 
penditure of money combined with a keen and 
affectionate interest could make it so, the attempt 
to form a-comprehensive ‘collection of works in 
every language and every subject on China and 
its dependencies past and present has been remark- 
ably successful. 

Among the treasures of this Collection are a 
copy of the first Latin edition of Marco Po to, 
printed at Antwerp in 1485; and the first Italian 
edition, Venice 1496; fifteen different editions 
earlier than the year 1700; and many later editions 
in various languages. Sir JoHN MANDEVILLE is also 
well represented, the earliest editions being the 
Latin one of 1485 and the Italian of 1486. The 
first Portuguese edition of Menpez Prnto (1614) 
is in the library, as well as the first Spanish and 
the first English editions. The dictionaries and 
grammars number over four hundred. There are 
sevcral early MS. dictionaries including a MS. 
Chinese-Latin dictionary by the missionary PADRE 
JUAN FERNANDEZ, finished at Chang-té fu, 1724. 
Other dictionaries there are of Mongol, Manchu, 
Tibetan, Turki, etc., and the smallest pocket. 
dictionary of. most recent date finds its place with 
the rest. 

There are some books to which a personal 
interest is given by the marginal notes of some 
former owner or otherwise. Thus there aré a 
number of books from the library of Beckrorp, 
the author of JVathek; and from the Duke of 
NorFOLK'S, the Duke of Camspripce’s and the Duke 
of Hasuitton’s libraries. There is a copy of 
De Gorenwms’ Veyoge a Pilin with the accompany. 


MAURICE © 
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ing atlas of plates coloured by the author himself, 
specially bound with an adulatory letter for 
presentation to Prince TaLLeyranD. Among other 
interesting rarities there is the log-book of the 
Earl of Ashburnham, written by the fifth officer 
and illustrated by him with exquisite pen-and-ink 
sketches of Canton, Macao, etc., as they were at 
that early date, 1757. There, is also the original 
log-book of the Zion frigate which brought out the 
Macartney Embassy in 1792-4, besides MACARTNEY'S 
Diary and Letter-book, a Common-place Book in 
MacartTNeY’s own hand and several volumes of the 
MACARTNEY manuscripts. 

The library possesses a complete and hand- 
somely bound copy of the Chinese Repository, as 
well as complete sets of Blue Books, Customs 
publications, Journal Asiatique and other reviews 
and journals dealing with China: with such rare 
sets as the China Punch, The Indo-Chinese Gleaner, 
ete, 

There is an unusually large collection of books 
on the Ornithology of China; rare works on various 
departments of Natural History; a collection of 
the works on Chinese Art, many very costly and 
some hardly now to be obtained at all; such 
as W. T. Watrter’s Collection of Porcelain, 
THompson’s Catalogue of Blue and White Porcelain 
with WHISTLER’S illustrations, etc. 

The library also includes a large collection of 
maps and engravings, etc., connected with China, 
many of unique interest; such as the twenty-four - 
engravings by Heiman, both coloured and uncolour- 
ed, Faits Mémorables des Empereurs de la Chine 4 
the Victories of Cr‘1eEN LuNnG; two volumes of 
original drawings agid ‘watercolours’ by CHINNERY ; 
the Costumes of Ching, original watercolour paint- 
ings by ALEXANDER; the artist who accompanied 
MacartNney’s Embassy, etc., and the collection of 
manuscripts in three volumes dealing with the 
Jesuit-Dominican controversy over the question of 
Ancestral Worship in China. formed by the learned 
Canouico GHISELLI. 

A valuable part of the library is the extra- 
ordinary collection of pamphlets dealing with 
China; many of these by their very insignificance 
of appearance have become exceedingly scarce, but 
every one that can be found is brought to enrich this 
unique library. Magazine articles dealing with 
China published in various European languages find 
their proper places in this collection. 

It might have been hoped that tire Library 
could have become a permanent attraction to 
Peking, where it is naturally ‘at home.’ In August, 
1917, however, Baron Iwasaki bought it for 
£35,000. By the conditions of sale it will be housed 
in Tokyo, will always be available for the use of 
students, and will always be called The Morrjson 
Library, 
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Li CHEE (Litchi einensie) BR, one of the 
nrost popular fruits ef 8S. Chiwa 
atrictly sem tropieal, ard te found om the cowst as 
far north as Foochow, but not beyond 
ao rich seal and plenty of méenature, and ia .not easy 
to propayate, 

The fruit ts eaten fresh, dried, or canned > some 


The polo oe 


It requires 


people even think it is improved by being canned, 


There are many varieties, differing im mze, 
colour and flavour. 
Meyer : Agi ultural Bear ploratwrns , whe. 


Li CHI 2 it. the Book of Lites, one of the | 


Five Chong or Classics. ‘There are two other works 
with /#, ritual, in their tithes; the / Ja and the 
Chou li; the three are often called the Three 
Rituals, San La. 

The Ja Chi as a collection in its present form 
belongs to the second century’ of our era. The 
nucleus of it, according to Cuv H31, is in ‘Treatises 
composed by disciples of the seventy disciples,’ 
which were recovered after the destruction of books 
by Sut Hvuana Tr. -These were added to, collated, 
commented on and condensed, until about a.p. 200, 
when they had the form in which we know the work 
today, in forty-nine books. 

LeGce’s translation is under the title 7'he La 
Ai or Collection of Treatises on the ules of 
Propriety or Ceremomal U'sages. 

CaLLERY in 1853 published a French translation, 
but it was not of the complete work. This incom. 
pleteness is indicated in the Introduction, but not 
on the title-page. 
the whole, but did not publish it. LLeGGEr’s is there- 
fore the first complete translation into any European 
language. It was published in 1885 in the series 
The Sacred Books of the East. 


LICIUS, the Latinized form of Liex Tzu 
(7.v.), on the model of Mencivs for Mene Tzu, ete. ; 
used first by FaBer. 


Mission, 


bhbel Tzu, Fi] F, sometimes Latinized as 
. Licrus, a Taoist philosopher who lived in the 5th 
and 4th centuries 8.c. Almost nothing is known of 
his life except what is told us in his book. His full 
name was LizH Yu-k'ov Fi] # j—~ , and he figures 
largely i the writings of Cuuanc Tzt, who claims 
for him the power of riding on the wind. From 
several facts, such as that Sst-ma CH‘IEN 
never mentions him, one of the Sung critics was of 
opinion that he was not a real persor ‘but had been 
invented by Cuuanc Tza, and hence that the book 
ascribed tc him must be a forgery. This view, 
however, did not meet with acceptance, and his 
work is included in the great Catalogue of the 
Imperial Library made under Cu‘ren Lune in the 


ALEXANDER WYLIE translated © 


Li HUNG-CHANG 


lih centary Jt oe sew divided inte ergiyt leek, 
andl while i O87; Mine & gow deat of teaching pre 
balaly met dows by Lato T26 © ifmrmevibate Sinet ples, 
it hoe beww romel) foedified amd wdaded 14 Wy atl 
eet eho whe belonged te the leben god 
decadent period of Taeiwm 
The epee! peonte of Lorem Tz wre che 

vonteal discourses im Fook [, which are the chear eet 
Tatmt teaching om that 
nub ject, the account of Yasuo Tri * deot riven on 
Book VII, the respectful attitode taken towards 


(ONpregus in 


TT as 


statement we have of 


took IV, and the racy and appre 
priate ehories with Which he clluietrates hae rriea te mgm 

laen ‘Tz wee fire edited, in the “h sengary 
A». ander the Kastern Chin dynasty, by an offetol 
Named (asc Chas, «hoe verote the bewt connrmen tas» 
on the work. 

laen Tz has been tranelated 
Cn. or Harnnez (1891) in hes Textes Tametes ; 
German by Fase, 1877: and two partial trate 
lations have appeared in Engheh, ome wy F. HM. 
Barrour in Leawes from my Chinese Sorapboed 
(1887), and one by Lioner Giues in Taoist 
J'eachings, Wisdom of the East series (1912). 


‘ote Frenom ty 


pertess 


LIEH YU-K‘OU Fi Re. See Lach T4 


LI FAN YUAN 3 FEB, manage-feudal office, 
the Chinece Colonial Office, instituted in the 17th 
century to attend to relations with Mcngolia, ‘Tibet, 
etc. It was abolished by the treaty of 1858 so far 
as it dealt with western nations, the Teung-li Yumrn 
taking its place. 

In 1906 it was reorganized as the Li Fan Pu, 


8 Board of Dependencies. 


LIEBENZELL MISSION. See China Inland 


LI-FOURNIER CONVENTION, an agreement 
signed at ientsin on May 11, 1884, by Li Hune- 
CHANG and Captain Fournier of the French navy, 
for the settlement of the difficulty in Tonkin. It 
provided fcr the removal of Chinese troops from 
Tonkin, for trade on the common frontier and for 
the waiving of the indemnity claimed by France. 
A strange dispute arose later with regard to erasures 
in the document, Li and Fournier giving each 
other the lie. No European had witnessed the sign- 
ing of the Convention and two Chinese officials who 
had been present agreed with £1’s statement on the 
matter. 


LIGHTHOUSES. The lighting of the China 
coasts is in the care of the Maritime Customs. 
According to the 1917 Returns there are 195 ‘lights,’ 
exclusive of light-vessels, beacons, etc., the total 
including these being 1266. See Afaritime Custome. 

Customs : List of Lighthouses, etc., 1917. 


LI HSIU-CHEN. See Chung Wang. 


LI HUNG-CHANG #742 &, born in Anhui 
A.D. 1822. He fought against the T‘ai P‘ing rebels, 
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and for his services was made Governor of Kiangsu 
in 13852. He killed the rebel leaders, who had 
surrendered Soochow on condition that their lives 
should be spared. After the rebellion was sup- 
pressed he was made Earl. In 1857 he was Viceroy 
of Hu-kuang, and in 1870 of Chihli. In 1874, by 
a forced march from Tientsin to Peking, he ruined 
a formidabie couspiracy and enabled Kuanc Hsa 
to be proclaimed Emperor. He signed tbe Chefoo 
Agreement, started the China Merchants’ Steam 
Navigation Company, and in the settlement of the 
Tonkin question accused the French of a breach of 
faith, which led to ‘reprisals’ and the partial des- 
truction of the Chinese fleet at Foochow. The war 
with Japan broke out in 1894; at its close he was 
sent, shorn of honours, to sue for peace, and owing 
to his attempted assassination by a Japanese got 
better terms than he might otherwise have done. 
In 1895 h:e made a long tour of western lands, being 
greatly féted everywhere. He died in 1901. 


He seemed generally in.favour of progressive 
measures, but probably had little love for foreigners 
as such. 


See Z'a T's‘in. 


LIKAN. 


LIKIEN. See fa 7's‘in. 

LIKIN % ¢, an inland tax on the transit of 
goods. ‘The firss mention of it in its present form 
was in 1852, when the Governor of Shantung institut- 
ed it in response to demand made on the province 
for funds to suppress the T'ai P‘ing rebellion. The 
idea of the tax is, however, said to have originated 
with the Tao-t‘ai Yao some years earlier. It was 
extended throughout China about 1863. ‘The bar- 
riers for collection of the tax are very numerous 
where the population is thick and trade large. 
There is a tariff, but it is practically ignored, the 
local collectcrs having very large powers especially 
in fixing rates of exchange. The tax was originally 
one tenth of one per cent. on the value of the goods ; 
it is now estimated that goods passing through one 
province pay five per cent., and passing through 
several provinces as much as twenty per cent. of 
their value. The total collected is probably scme 
thirty million taels per annum. 


By treaty stipulation foreigners importing and 
exporting goods pay to the Maritime Customs seven 
and a half instead of the regulation five per cent. 
duty and are then exempt from the likin tax; but 
this has never been adhered to. The foreign Powe:s 
have long tried to get the tax abclished, in the 
interests of all trade, bath local and foreign, paying 
extra duty to the Maritime Customs: but the 
difficulty lies in the Customs being State while the 
likin is Provincial. Two treaties have been signed 
dealing. with the. matter, the British known as the 
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Mackay Treaty in 1902, and the Commercial Treaty 
between the United States and China in 1903: but 
both have proved abortive. 


Wace. : Finance in China, p. 380. 


LI LIEN YING 4° &, the favourite eunuch of 
the Empress-dowager Tz‘ Hs1 for forty years until 
her death. Before becoming a eunuch at the age of 
sixteen, he was a shoemaker’s apprentice at Ho- 
chien fu, and the common people therefore gave 
him the nickname CosBsBLers’-wax Li, as BACKHOUSE 
translates it, pe Hf} 3 P‘t-Asiao Li, or Li the tanner. 

He seems to have had the virtue of loyalty to 
his mistress; but there is not much else to his credit. 
By squeezing on a scale without precedent, he 
became immensely rich; his hoard is said to have 
fallen into the hands of the French troops in 1900, 
but after the return of the Court in 1902 he had time, 
before the Empress-dowager’s death in 1908, to 
make another fortune estimated at two millions 
sterling. By his advice, the funds supposed to be 
for the use of the navy, were diverted to the re- 
building of the Summer Palace. This contributed 
to China’s defeat by Japan in 1894. His powerful 
influence was, of course, used entirely against re- 
form; both the coup d’état and the Boxer rebellion 
were largely due to his advice. While at Hsi-an fu, 
he and his fellow-eunuchs impoverished the whole 
province by their depredations. On the Court’s 
return to the capital his influence was even greater 
than ever, though he wisely used it then in favour 
of a certain amount of reform. He died in 1911. 


LILYFLOWERS, chin chén ts‘ai @gt ee; 
Hemerocallis flava. A staple article of export from 
Chinkiang, growing along a narrow belt running 
along the 34th parallel of latitude, through Kiangsu, 
Anhui and Honan, and between the 115th and 119th 
parallels of longitude, where the land lies several 
feet higher than the plain of the Yangtze at 
Shanghai, and the soil is poor and sandy. The 
flower has not been an important article of diet for 
more than a few decades; it is now, however, so 
much sought after that it is regularly cultivated 
between potatoes and cabbage. The young bulbs 
are replanted, seed being apparently never used. 
The flowers are plucked in spring, dried in the sun, 
steamed, trodden down in a kang, and packed for 
conveyance to the nearest mart, where they are 
redried and packed in large bales. The original 
price is about $3.00 per picul. 

The flower alone is eaten, as a vegetable relish 
with pork, etc. It is 4 or 5 inches long, light 
brown in colour, with yellow petals. The best 
kinds come from Ch‘énchou-fu in Honan. The 
export for 1916 amounted to Tls. 453,177. 

Cua Review, vol. xix. 


LI MA-T‘OU. 


See Ricct. 
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LIMICOLAE, an Order including V lovers, 
Smapes, Curlewa, ote. The following are 
with in China. Vanellua vulgare, the Lapwing o¢ 
Peewit, all over China in the winter, but it retires 
to the north in the summer, 
in China, Manchuria and Mongolia; it breeda on 
the Yangtze and probably in many other parta of 
China. Hoplopterus ventralis, the Indian Spur- 
winged Plover, in Hainan and Yunnan. 
mus atrinuchalis, in Yunnan, Squatarola helvetica, 
the Grey Plover, passes up and down the coast, 
and winters in S.E. China. Charadriua fulwua, 
the Eastern Golden Plover, in China and Mongolia 
in passage. Ochthodromus veredus, the Eastern 
Dotterel, in E. China and Mongolia. 0. geoffroyi, 
the Large Sand-Vlover, on the coasts of China, in 
passage. ©. mongolicus, the Lesser Sand-Plover, 
Mongolia, and at certain seasons in eastern and 
southern China and in Hainan. .#gtalttis placida, 
the Long-billed Ringed Plover, all over China, 
though not in great numbers. 47. dubia, the Little 
Ringed Plover, in Mongolia and the whole of China. 
4. alexandrina, China coast. 
China. Glareola orientalis, the Large Indian 
Pratincole or Swallow-Plover, in China generally, 
Mongolia, Manchuria. 
Sea-pie or Oystercatcher, on China coast; breeds 
near Chefoo. Strepsilas interpres, the Turnstone, 
common on the coasts. Jbidorhynchus struthersi, 
the Ibis-bill, in the mountains of the north and 
west, and in Mu-p‘in. Numenius variegatus, 
Eastern Whimbrel, in all parts of China. WN. 
arquata, the Curlew, in passage, in China and 


met 


Microearcops cinereus, 


Sarcogram.- 


Mongolia. N. cyanopus, in great numbers in 
China, in migration. MN. minutus, also common in 
migration. Jamosa novae-zelandiae, Ghina_ coast 


and from the Ordos to 8. China. . ZL. mefanuroides, 
China coast. T'erekia cinerea, the Terek Sandpiper 
or Avocet Sandpiper, on the coast of China. 
Recurvirostra avocetta, the Avocet, China coast; 
in summer in the river-mouths of N. China, on the 
Yellow River, and in Mongolia. Himantopus 
candidus, the Black-winged Stilt, China coast. 
Totanus glottis, the Greenshank, very common in 
all parts. 7’. stagnatilis, the Marsh Sandpiper or 
Little Greenshank, in Manchuria and in China, but 
rare. 7’. fuscus, the Spotted Redshank, from 
Mongolia to Canton. 7. calidris the Redshank, 
very common in all parts at the times of migration. 
I. ochropus, the Green Sandpiper, abundant 
migrant and possibly resident; by the water- 
courses everywhere. 7'. glareola, the Wood Sand- 
piper, China generally. 7. brevipes, China coast, 
in migration. J. hypoleucus, the common Sand- 
piper, throughout China. 
Sanderling, on the coast, in winter and in migration. 
Tringa crasstrostris, the Eastern Knot, on the coast, 
at the times of passage. 7’: acuminata, the Asiatic 


4. dealbata, S.E. 


Haematopus osculans, the © 


——— 


of the term. 


LING NAM 


Pectoral Sandpiper, China coast; commen in the 
T. platyrhyncha, the Broad billed Stint, 
in Forno, and 
of 
Dondon. 


PORMOTIA. 
in afmall numbers in (hiwa, at 
migration. 7. the Vae.fie 
7. ruprolle, the Kastern Lautie Biymt. 7°. 
‘Teamisen's Stint; are 
common on the coasts. 7’. eubarquata, the Curlew 
Stint oor the commte 
and in Mongolia. Kurynorhynchua prgmacua, the 
Spoon-billed Stint, China coast. Afacrorhamphus 
taccanowsku, the Suipe-billed Godwit, in Mongol 
and China, but not wide-spread. Scolopaz rusticula, 
the Woodeoek, Mongolia, China generaliy. Gol- 
linago solitarva, the Himalayan Solitary Srmope, 

ongolia, Chihli, Lower Yangtze, Shensi and 
Mu-p‘in. G. stenura, the Pintail Snipe, in migrat- 
jon. G'. coeleatis, the Common Snipe, common in 
all parts. G. gallienula, the Jack Snipe, Fukien, 
Lower Yangtze, Chihli. ostratula capensis, tho 
Painted Snipe, as far as N. Chihli in summer; 
resident in S. China. Lobipes hyperboreus, the 
Red-necked Snipe, and [’halaropus fulicorius, are 
winter visitors. 


titre anmenreanea, 


feneminchit, these three 


Vigmy Curlew, common on 


Davip er Ovstanet: Les Oweour de la Chane, 
(Charadridés, Glareolidés, Scoloparidés, etc). 


Li MIN 9% Fa term used in the Great Learning 
with reference to the Chinese people, and explained 
in K‘anG Hsi's dictionary as ‘black-haired.’ Th- 
passage in the Great Learning is RRFRRE 
(x. 14), and Lecce’s translation is ‘preserve my 
sons and grandsons and black-haired people.’ 

Some doubt has been thrown on this rendering 
One suggestion is that since the 
composition of the character in its earlier form is 
graint+man+millet or water, it points not to the 
colour of the hair, but to the distinctive mark of 
the first Chinese immigrants, viz:, that they wére 
already an agricultural people. 

Lirrte : The Far East, p. 196 


LING CH‘IH @ 38, the punishment transla 
‘cutting into ten thousand pieces.’ It was . 
quite so bad as that, but did include the horror of 
cutting away portions of flesh from the living victim 
before the coup de grdce was given. No doubt it was 
at some times more brutally and completely carried 


' out than at others, and these extreme cases have 


twice, at least, been photographed to adorn and 
assist the sale of foreign books: in one case the 
illustration was mercifully perforated to facilitate 
withdrawal. The punishment, with other barbaréus 


_ accompaniments of the death-penalty, was abolished 


Calidris arenaria, the — 


by an edict of the Empress-dowager in 1905. 


LING NAM 2 7, ling nan, south of the range. 
This means ‘ south of the Plum Range,’ Mei Ling 
(g.v.), and is used to denote the Kuangtung and 
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Kuangsi provinces. There is a book with this title 
concerning these provinces, written by the Rev. 
B. (. Henry. 


LINGUISTS, the term always used for the 
interpreters in early days of trade with China. It 
was forbidden to any Chinese to teach Chinese to 
a barbarian. Luoyp (g.v.) in 1699 and Firmt (q.v.) 
in 1747 seen to have been the only servants of the 
Fast India Company to acquire the language up to 
that time. The linguist therefore became an im- 
portant institution, and between Hong Merchants, 
Jinguists and compradores, the difficulties of foreign 
trade were enormous. 

In 1685 is the first record of the charges for 
linguists, which were at that time one per cent. 
on the transactions for the ship on whose behalf 
they acted. They were naturally extremely incom- 
petent in translation, even if they had wished or 
dared to be honest in the case of petitions presented 
to officials; they originated pidgin-English, and in 
its early days it was worse than now. 

In 1814, Sir Georce Staunton gained for the 
Company the privilege of addressing Chinese officials 
in tke Chinese language,—and by that time there 
were excellent Chinese scholars among the Com- 
pany's servants. 

The interpreter of the British Consul is still 
called his Jinguist in the Treaty of Nanking, 1942. 

Eames : 7'he English in China. 

LINGYIN BR, soul’s retreat; a group of 
famous temples in a beautiful glen amongst the 
Hangchow hills. The monastery is reputed. to have 
been founded by an Indian monk named Hur L1 in 
A.D. 326. There are many rock-sculptures and a 
seven-storied ‘‘ Pagoda of the Classics.’’ K‘anG 
Hst paid many visits to the Temples. The place 
was sacked and burned by the T‘ai P‘ing rebels. 

CLoup : Hangchow. 


LIN NGAN §& 42, the name given to Hangchow 
by Kao Tsuna, when, having been defeated by the 
Chin ¢@ Tartars he transferred the Sung Capital 
there in a.p. 1127. It is the Kinsay 3% pif (capital) 
of Marco Poto. See Hangchow. 

LINSEED, the product of Linum usitatiast- 
mum, is exported from Kalgan, but is grown also 
in Ssich‘uan. In 1911 it was predicted that it 
would becom#@ one of the staple exports if the toc 
common practice of adulteration were not indulged 
in; and this prediction seems correct, since the 
exportation in 1912 reached 442,000 piculs, worth 
over Hk. Tis. 2,000,000. This has eince been re- 
duced, but only on account of the war. Linen is 
not at present manufactured in China. 

The export for 1916 was Pcls. 202,499, value 
Tis. 559,995. 


LINTIN @ff ling ting, meaning ‘ lonely,’ 
not, as one writer gives it, ‘the solitary nail’; an 
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island at the mouth of the Canton river and north- 
east of Macao. From 1821 to 1839 it was the centre 
of the contraband trade in opium; permanent store- 
ships were kept there during the winter months. 
The trade was carried on quite openly, and not till 
1836 was any attempt made to check it. 

In May 1858 a large fleet of pirates was des- 
troyed there by H.M.S. Surprise. 


LIN TSE HSU #kR#, generally known to 
foreigners as Commissioner Lin, a native of Fukien, 
born in 1785. At the age of 55 he was Viceroy of 
Hu-Kuang (Wuchang), which proves that he was 
a man of unusual ability. In Decembér 1838 he 
was appointed High Commissioner to deal with the 
situation at Canton and to carry. out the Emperor 
Tao Kvane’s anti-cpium policy. His powers were 
such as had only thrice before’ been given to any 
subject during the rule of the Manchu dynasty. 

Eight days after his arrival in Canton, on 
March 18, 1839, he issued an order to the foreign 
merchants to surrender every particle of opium in 
their possession that it might be burnt, and further 
to give a bond, in a foreign language and in Chinese, 
declaring they would never again bring opium in 
their ships. An order was also given to the Hong 
Merchants to see the foreign merchants were 
obedient to the law, with a threat that otherwise 
one or two Hong Merchants would be executed. 
Onily three days’ grace was allowed. The next 
day the Hoppo issued an order that no foreign 
residents should leave ; they were prisoners at large 
in their factories till the surrender of the opium. 
On March 27 Captain Extior, Chief Superintendent 
of Trade, found it necessary for the preservation 
of foreign lives and property to order that the 
opium should be given up, making himeelf 
responsible for the delivery of 20,291 chests. To 
this fateful transaction a touch of humour is given 
by the fact that two Parsee firms having by accident 
duplicated their lists’the total amount actually in 
Canton was. short of the promised figure by 523 
chests; this amount had to be bought from a ship 
from India in order to surrender the stipulated 
number of chests, and it was not paid for till the 
indemnity had been received ! 

Other difficulties naturally followed; Lin gave 
orders on January 5, 1840 to close Canton forever 
to British ships; shortly after he issued a graduated 
scale of rewards for the capture and destruction of 
British ships and the capture or killing of Britons : 
the scale was raised considerably in February, 1841, 
Thus Lin brought on the First War, wrongly called 
the Opium War. He was, of course, both ignorant 
and arrogant, but he served the Emperor faithfully 
and was a sincere patriot. He was degraded for 
his failure and in 1843 banished to Ili. After two 
years there he was recalled and made Acting- 
Viceroy of Shensi and Kansu, then Governor of 
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Shensi, then Viceroy of Yunnan and Kueichou. He 
died in 1850, 

Dr, (Sir Jowsn) Bowing wrote a very full 
account of him, inelading his earher life, in’ the 
Transactiona of the China Branch of the Royal 
Amatic Society (not to be confused with the North 
China Branch), in Part fii, 1851-52. 

Monse: /nfernatiwwnal Relations of the Chanese 
Km pore; Cuinese Rerostrony, passe, 


LIOTRICHINAE, a 
Crateropodidae. ‘The following are found in 
China, Lavthria lutea, Seor.; South China to 
Chékiang.  /avcichla steeri, Swinnoe; Formosa, 
Pteruthius ricketti, O. Grant; Fukien, Yunnan. 
P. nifpventris, Buytu; Yunnan. Allotrius pallidus, 
A. Dav.; Fukien, Ssdech‘uan. Cutia nipalensis, 
Hopus.; Yunnan. AMinla J. VER. ; 
Ssich‘uan. 


LI PING a px, @ prefect of the Shu i} district 
in Ssuch‘'uan, who in the Ch'in dynasty (255-206 
B.C.) began the great work of irrigation which has 
made the Ch‘éng-tu Plain one of the richest and 
most thickly populated areas in all China. See 
Chieng tu Plain. 


Li PO, 4 f also called Li T‘art Po, generally 
regarded as China’s greatest poet. He was born in 
Sstich‘uan about a.p. 705. He led a dissipated and 
wandering life, sometimes in favour at Court, some- 
times in disgrace. He was one of sjx in Shantung 
known as Z'he Six Idlers of the Bamboo Brook 
AS YESH, and later was one of an equally hard- 
drinking band called Z7'’he Hight Immortals of the 
Winecup 7 tp A fy. He was drowned from a 
boat through a tipsy and too successful effort to 
embrace the reflected moon, in a.D, 762. Examples 
of his poetry may be seen in translations’ in GILEs’ 
Chinese Literature. 

Eames : The English in China. 


LIQUORICE 4 @& kan-ts‘a0; Glycyrrhiza; a 
drug very highly prized by the Chinese, small 
quantities of it entering into nearly every prescrip- 
_ tion intended for internal use. G. echinata and G. 
glabra grow plentifully in northern China, but the 
best liquorice is the root of G. uralensis, the prbduct 
‘of the grasslands north-west of Sungpan in Ssi- 
ch‘uan. It stands next in importance to ginseng in 
Chinese pharmacy. As an export it is sent. mostly 
to Japan, but 8,000 piculs were bought’ for the 
‘United States in 1915. 

Exportation : 1915, Pcls. 32,000, Tls. 335,000 ; 
1916, Pcls. 32,664, Tls. 315,142. 


Li SAO, Bi SE Falling into Trouble, a celebrated 
poem considered by all learned Chinese as one of 
the most difficult things in their literature. 
poet was Cu‘u Yuan, (q.v.). 


Sub-family of the 


jerdoniy, 


The | 
It has been translated © 


into German by AvGusT -PrizmalERr (1852); into | 


D 


se 


LITTLE SISTERS 


French by » Heevey on Saust Dowie in LI70) wd 
by Leak inte English to the Jowrnas of the Mewal 
Amati Seesety, Lis 
Laterature, p 


LI ssU Vi. a native of the ¢ hh’ Mate, andl 


later Minweer Of Smum Hivawe Ta) it wae Ne who 


Ree ales (o9hee CL Admeee 


sugyerted the dewtruction Of the bovkn Ile wae a 
pups! of Howe Tvh After the Firet Eatiperor a 
death he tell a vietum to the intrigues of a ewneh, 
and was sawn avunder, 205 n° Ne m waid wo have 


invented the form of writing called the Leaser Seal. 


LITERARY CHANCELLOR @& & //eurk 
mY | 
A sper pal appoint 


thing, the provurial Direetor of Education, 
\Ryuially called M gp Meurh Can. 
ment ubually filled by offiemale with high Uterary 
degrees from Peking acting for three years. They 
presided at the Prefectural examinations and gave 
the degree of Asiu ts‘ai to the successful. 


LITERATI, a term which should properly 
include all men of education in China whether in 
office or not. It seems generally used, however, to 
refer only to unemployed scholars, while the others 
are termed officials. It thus includes graduates 
waiting for a post, graduates preparing for further 
examinations, unsuccessful examinees who devote 
themselves to teaching, and those qualified for 
official life who prefer to live as ‘retired scholars.’ 


LITTER. The mule-litter is a common means 
of travel throughout North China, especially in 
hilly districts. Two long parallel poles are bound 
on opposite sides of two frames which fit on the 
saddles of two mules, one in front and one behind. 
To the portion between the mules are attached 
arches of bamboo frem pole to pole. The arches 
are covered with cheap matting under which 
shelter the traveller spreads his bedding and his 
baggage and himself on a rough support of ropes. 
These litters are named shan-tzi §f -F in Shantung. 
A more permanent and comfortable kind, in which 
the traveller’s portion is made of wood instead of 
matting, is called t‘o chiao BE, etc. 


LITTLE, ARCHIBALD JOHN, a merchant, 
traveller and writer. He was born in London, 1838, 
and arrived in China in 1859. He was the first to 
get a steamer up to Chungking. (See Chungking). 
In 1888 he published Through the Yangtze Gorges, 
and in 1901, Mount Omi and Beyond. He also 
wrote on the geography and geology of The Far 
East in the series ‘The Regions of the World’ 
(1905). He returned to England in 1907 and died 
the next year. After his death Mrs. Lrrrce publish- 
ed his Across Yiinnan, and Gleanings from Fifty 
Years in China. 


LITTLE SISTERS OF THE POOR, Petites 


Soeurs des Paueres. These nuns began work in 


Li! TZU CH‘ENG 


Shanghai in February, 1904. They busy themselves 
only over the aged poor, of whom they support three 
hundred. The number of Sisters is twenty. 


L1 TZ0 CH‘ENG #4))%, born in Shensi in 
a.D. 1606. In 1627 he got into trouble over the 
land-tax, and two years later he became a brigand, 
calling himself Genergl Cu‘vuanc §. After fleeing 
into Ssiich‘uan for some years he appeared at the 
head of a band of desperadoes in 1640, overran paris 
of Hupei and Honan, and was soon at the head of 
a considerable army. In 1642 he took K‘ai-féng fu, 
losing his left eye in the assault ; two years later he 
had conquered the whole of Shensi, proclaimed 
himself first Emperor of the Great Shun % iq 
dynasty, with Yune Cu‘anc x & as his reign title, 
and marched towards Peking. ‘The Ming Emperor 
sent for Wu San-KveEI, who was fighting in the East 
against the Manchus, but before his arrival a gate 
was treacherously opened to the rebel and the last 
Ming Emperor hanged himself. Wut then attacked 
the conqueror in Peking; Lr was obliged to retreat 
westward, and after two defeats his army began 
to melt away; for a time he held Wuch‘ang, then 
fled down the Yangtze and was killed in. Hupei in 
1645. 

He was a great leader; his army was well 


disciplined and cared for, and though in the earlier. 


part of his career he terrified the Empire by his 
atrocities, he put such methods aside as soon as he 
saw that his purposes could succeed without them. 


LIU AN We. See Huai Nan Tzi. 


LIU HSIANG 4%), 4 celebrated author and 
philosopher, born in 80 B.c. He was a leading 
member of the Imperial Commission appointed by 
Hsiian Ti of the Han dynasty to edit and annotate 
the ancient classics after their re-instatement. He 
was much inclined towards Taoist speculations, and 
wrote a treatise on the Five Elements from material 
which is said to have been supplied him by a super- 
natural visitant. He developed the ideas cf Tsov 
YEN (q.v.). Two of his books are considered models 
of style, wiz., the History of the Hun.dynasty, and 
a collection of stories to illustrate womanly virtues. 
He died in B.c. 9. 


LIU KUNG TAO. 


LIU MING-CH‘UAN 3 3% {%, a native of 
Anhui, born in 1838. He fought as a volunteer 
against the T‘ai P‘ing rebels and received the 
Yellow Jacket in 1864. In 1884 he was Military 
Commissioner in Formosa, and made a_ valiant 
defence against the French in the north of the 
island. When Formosa was made a Province he 
became first Governor; he made a railway, and 
laid a submarine cable from Tamsui to Foochow, 
introduced the telegraph and opened coal-mines. In 
1890 he was made President of the Board of War. 


See Wei hai wet. 
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He retired in ill health,—the result of wounds and 
long residence in Formosa, and died in 1896. 


LIU PANG 3) #8, was born in the modern 
Kiangsu, 3B.c. 247, When a rebellion arose against 
the First Emperor he became a leader of rebels and 
later was made Duke of P‘ei, his birth place, After 
various fighting on behalf of the resuscitated Ch‘u 
state he was made Prince of Han. He then fought 
with his rival Hstanc Cut, losing in the battle of 
P‘éng Ch‘éng over a hundred thousand men. 
Ultimately he gained the upper hand and was 
proclaimed as first Emperor of the Han dynasty 
in B.c. 202, He died in s.c. 195. 


LIU PEI 2 {ij , a native of Chihli, born a.p. 162 
of royal bleod, but extremely poor. At first he 
was opposed to the encroachments of Ts‘ao Ts‘ao, 
(q-v.), but later became very friendly with him. 
Then he conspired against him and henceforth they 
were rivals, He had the assistance of Couxo Liane, 
and when the Han dynasty came to an end, he 
assumed the title of Emperor of Shu. Though Shu 
was only one of the Three Kingdoms, yet his 
dynasty, called Shu Han #j#, is regarded as the 
legitimate successor of the Han dynasty. He died 
two years later, a.D. 223. 


LIU PU. See Six Classes of Characters. 
LIU PU. See Siz Boards. 

LIU SHU. See Siz Classes of Character. 
LAU Ft. 
LIU SUNG DYNASTY. See Sung (Liu). 


LIU YUNG-FU $j xj or Liu Eru, known as 
leader of the Black Flags. He was born in Kuangsi, 
1836. He and his men were a band of outlaws, but 
on troubie arising with the French in Annam he was 
engaged by the Chinese and yiven official rank. 
See Black Flags. 


LIVADIA, TREATY OF. See 7'reaties. 


LJUNGSTEDT, ANDREW J., Sir, knight of 
the Swedish Royal Order Waza, President of the 
Swedish Factory at Macao. He died at Macao, 
November, 1835, aged 76. He was the author of 
Contribution to an Iitatorical Sketch of the Portu- 
quese Settlements in China; Contribution to a 
Historical Sketch of the Roman Catholic Church at 
Mucao, Description of the City of Canton; etc. 


LLOYD, one of the Council of five chosen to 
assist the East India Company’s President in China 
in 1699. He was selected because of his knowledge 
of Chinese, and he is said to have been the first 
Briton to learn the language. 


LOANS, CHINESE EXTERNAL. See Hong- 
kony and Shanghai Bank, 


See Siz Forms of Writing. 
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LOB NOR, a lake of Chinese Turkestan, about 
lat. 40° N, and long. 9% FE. tt the 
oastern edye of the Tarim basin, at the foot of 
the Altyn range, It is a sandy swamp, receiving 
the drainage of the basin, and om it the ‘barium 
There seema to have been 
Maneo Pore 


hen on 


river itself disappears, 
a town called Lob near the lake. 
has Lop. 


LOCH, HENRY BROUGHAM, companion of 
Sir Hanny Parnes when they were made priwoners 
at ‘Tung chou. He waa then secretary to Lord 
E.cGr, and wrote the of the Mission ; 
(Personal Narrative of Occurrences 1860). 
He was born in 1827, was created baron im 1895 


and died in 1900. 


LOCKHART, JAMES HALDANE STEWART, 
Sur, was born in Scotland, May 26, 1858, and was 
educated in) Edinburgh. He was appointed 
Hongkong cadet in 1878, and later filled varius 
offices in that colony, twice receiving the thanks of 
HLM. Government for services done. He was made 
C.M.G. in 1898, and K.C.M.G. in 1908. In 1902 
he was appointed Commissioner of Weihaiwei and 
still holds that post in 1917, 

His published works are 4 Manual of Chinese 
Quotations; The Currency of the Farther East; 
The Stewart Lockhart Collection of Chinese Copper 
Coins, 1915. 


LOCKHART, WILLIAM, of the London 
Missionary Society, was born at Liverpool in 1811, 
and died in London, 1896. He was the second 
medical missionary to China, Dr. PeTerR ParkER 
being the first. He reached Canton in 1838, worked 
_ there, at Macao, till expelled with the other English, 
and at Batavia, then went to Chusan dufing British 
occupation and made a hospital there. When the 
evacuation took place he went to Shanghai, arriving 
there the day the port was opened, and in 1844 
opened a Chinese hospital which he managed till 
1857. The next year he went to England, but re- 
. turned in 1861 to found a hospital in Peking. He 
retired in 1864. Besides medical reports, etc., he 
produced a Notice of Chusan, in the Chinese Re- 
pository, vol. x, and in 1861 a book, Zhe Medical 
Missionary in China. His own library of Chinese 
books he presented to the London Mission House 
in London, where it is kept as the LockHart 
Library. , 

Write: Memorials of Protestant Missionaries. 


LOESS, (LOSS), a deposit of yellowish earth 
feund in Asia from the Caspian to Shantung. 
in some regions a hundred and fifty feet in thickness, 
and is very fertile. It is abundant in North China, 
especially in Shansi. There has been much discus- 
sion among geologists as to its origin, but it is now 
generally accepted that it is the last great marine 
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account 


a 


it is | 


LONDON MISSION 


Alluvial depamit eeatiered and bald doen apmin be 


Whe action ra] *imele | ova Laces vey ie ‘hess in t2o8 


Kiem se, the partion of Nie Great wer® in whieds 


he dinegeeee if haw been tokteelatee!] bs Pasaame 


The Chinmee Piesmele, tor Ie 
LO FOU MOUNTAINS BPP ily, wixty nitles 


enet of (anton, and mere td s mas wl Hiwigheung 
the 41h Nf. 


Botnse 6 breven bs theeer hes am #e°mreion 6 “he it 


Pome te Asal i iy 


liigheet pnt i given he low! 


12. I" Ss 4 ocr ag Thi la Paw Mowawin 
LO-HAN w iA. it) Sasiekrit biahen y 
The proper Meaning of the CDiitee ip given ao 


worthy, excellent, ets Accumlinnyge be Pinditbinete tte 
Lo han have penetrated the myytersee of Jum sr. 
and earth Dore wpa ke of thwrm we “bowery of thee 
West who have made a repatation by ther origywa 
lity 
them as saints. They are gewerally epohen of ae 


the eighteen Lohan, -- A FR PR ahih pa La hewn, ane 


this is the usual number fownd in vernypliee amd in 


and remarkable ugliness. (jthers chew @ tle 


Buddhist books; but the number of therm te ane 
times raised to five hundred. 

In Indian and in early Chinese Buddhist works 
they appear as sixteen only, and they are called thw 
patrons and guardians of Sakyament Bromya’s 
religious system and of its adherents. 

When they were first introduced into Buddhist 
temples, or when the number was raised from 
sixteen to eighteen in Chinese temples, is not 
known. 

Pictures of the Eighteen Lo-han and specimens 
of the extravagant stories of them wil] be found in 
Dore’s work, together with a list of their names. 

Dore: Recherches Superstilvrne 
Chine, tome vii, p. 214; Watrers : 
Lo han of Chinese Buddhist Tenples, 

LOl. 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY, THE. 

Headquarters :—London, England. 

Entered China, 1807. 

Works in Hongkong, and in Canton, Fukien, 
Chékiang, Kiangsu, Chihli, and Hupei. Though 
inter-denominational by constitution, this Society 1s 


Ch 


The Eighteen 


eur les 


See 4A boriyines. 


| chiefly manned and supported by the Congregational 


Churches of Great Britain and Australia. It was 
the first Protestant Mission to enter China, and its 
first representative was Rosert Morrison (q.¥.), 
a Scotch Presbyterian, who after studying the 
(Chinese language for three years with a Cantonese 
in London, was sent out rid America, and was 
kindly received by the residents in the East India 
Company’s factory at Canton. As it was impossible 
for foreigners to undertake direct mission work at 
that time, Morrison was glad to get the pest of 
translator to the Company in 1809, which gave him 
a secure footing in the place. In 1813, Rev. Witrtam 


Mitsr (q.v.) arrived; and in the same vear. 


LONDON MISSION 


Morrison finished his version of the New Testa- 
ment. Six years later, the two colleagues had 
prepared the whole Bible; and in 1821, Morrison 
completed his Dictionary. The first convert had 
been baptized in 1814, but the difficulties of the work 
were so great that only ten persons were won for 
Christianity in the first 25 years. Seeing the im- 
possibility of reaching the Chinese in China, MILNE 
early made a long tour in the Malay Archipelago, to 
visit the chief Chinese settlements, distributing 
literature and seeking suitable headquarters: for 
mission work ; and as the result, centres were opened 
in Batavia, Penang and Singapore. In 1821, an 
Anglo-Chinese College was founded at Malacca 
under Mring, who also had charge of a printing 
press. (See Mission Presses). The Rev. W. H. 
Mepnourst, who had arrived in 1816, took charge 
of a second press in Java, with an orphanage and a 
school for Chinese children. 


As early as 1830, two of the Canton converts 
itinerated in the interior, travelling 250 miles, and 
distributed 7,000 tracts among students at examinzia- 
tion centres. This is the earliest attempt made by 
Protestants to reach the literati. Amongst other 
workers sent out before the opening of Hongkong, 
may be mentioned Dr. Wit1t1am LockuHart (q.v.), 


the first medical missionary from Europe, who came 


in the year 1838, 8. Dyer (g.v.) Dr.B. Hopson, JAMES 
Lecce, (1840) (g.v.) and Samuent Kipp (g.v.). As 
soon as Hongkong was ceded to the British the 
Anglo-Chinese College was transferred thither ; and 
in 1843 it was decided to open a Theological 
Seminary in Hongkong; to begin medical work 
there; and to occupy the five newly-opened Treaty 
ports. 

In pursuance of this scheme, Canton was re- 
occupied; Dr. Locknart and Mr. MepDHuRST pro- 
ceeded to Shanghai; a mission was started in Amoy 
in 1844; Dr. Mitne's son, the Rev. W. C. MILNE 
also went to Ningpo, but this port was soon 
abandoned; and in 1861, the Rev. JosepH EpDKINS 


(q.v.) who had joined the Shanghai staff in 1845 | 


settled in Tientsin, thus founding the. North China 
Mission ; and from this port as a base Dr. LockHART 
went to Peking and opened work there. In 1861, 
another member of the Shanghai staff began work 
in Central China, when the Rev. GrirritH JonN, 
following up a tour taken by the Rev. WILLIAM 
MurrueaD, moved to Hankow. 

As at present constituted the L.M.S. has five 
districts in China: 

1. The South China District, with its chief 
centre at Hongkong, and stations on the mainland 
at Canton (1807) and Poklo fg #@ (1850). 

2. The Shanghai District. 

3. The North China District, with strong staffs 
of missionaries at Peking (1861) Tientsin (1861) and 
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Siao chang #f 3, (1888), Ts‘angchou jf #, (1895), 
and representatives at T'ungchow in union work. 

4. The Central China District, where the 
principal centre is Hankow (1861), with other 
stations at Wuchang (1867), Siaokan 2 8%, (1880), 


Huangpei 3@ ¥, (1898) and Tsaoshih & Tf, (1899). 


5. The Fukien District, with Amoy as the 
oldest station, (1844), in addition to Changchow 
Yi #4, (1862), Huian hsien Mt 4 RR (1866) and Ting- 
chow yf 7H (1892). 

With the changed conditions under which 
missionaries now work, the day of missionary 
sinologues would appear to be over, but any list 
of them consists very largely of L.M.S. names; 
Lecce, Morrison, Mine, Mepuyurst, EDKINS, 
WY LIE, and CHALMERS, being the most outstanding. 

The Mission has also been famous for its 
preachers; the kings of them all being the Rev. 
WiiutramM MoreneapD, D.D. of Shanghai, who for 
53 years preached the Gospel constantly, and Dr. 
GrifFITH JOHN of Hankow; and others too 
numerous to mention have adorned the evangelistic 
side of the work. 

The Medical and educational sides were also 
insisted on from the beginning, both being started 
in the early days, one at Macao, and the other at 
Singapore. 

There are to-day, hospitals at Hongkong, 
(where a hostel connects with the University); at 
three of the four centres in the Fukien District; at 
four of the five stations in Central China; at 
Shanghai,.(from which city the L.M.S., works both 
in N. Chékiang and S. Kiangsu); also at Peking, 
Tientsin, Siaochang, and Ts‘angchou in North 
China, (See Medical Missions). 

The principal educational institutions are in 
Shanghai, Tientsin, and Hongkong. The Union 
Medical College in Peking, taken over in 1916 by 


| the China Medical Board, was in the first place the 


contribution of the .M.S. to the 
Educational Union. | 

During the last 10 years, 1907-17, the principal 
developments have proceeded along the following 
lines. 

1. Concentration.—Work in Ssaich‘uan (Chung- 
king District) Hunan and parts of Chihli has been 
given up—so that more thorough intensive work 
may be effected. 

2. Institutional Work.—The Mission has been 
making successful efforts to develop this side of 
its work and institutions such as the Anglo-Chinese 
College, Tientsin, the Griffith John College, Han- 
kow, and the Medhfrst College, Shanghai, etc., have 
either been started or largely developed. 

5. Co-operative Union Work.—The Mission 
has wherever possible welcomed union movements 
especially in Institutional Work. In Canton the 
Mission is affiliated with the Union Theological 


North China 
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LO P'AN 


College a umon of eight Missions, and also with | Eanpecor Sauw Crm who admired him contributed 


the Union Theological College, Amoy. The Minnion 
has also its share in Union Medical traiming in 
Central and N. China. In North China also it in 
sharing in ‘Theological and General Educational 
Union worl, 

4. An important development of the Society's 
work is the formation of an Advisory Counce! on the 
Field, consisting of nine representatives from each 
of the five centres and others specially co-opted, 
with a permanent Secretary. A similar Chineve 
Council, advisory and representative, has also been 
formed. Both Councils meet annually at the same 
tine and place. 

5. ‘The Chinese Church ‘is being formed into 
Local and District Councils, the D. C.’s appointing 
their own representative to the Chinese Advisory 
Council. 

6. In each centre developments are taking 
place in the matter of self-support and self-govern- 
ment—purchase of land and erection of buildings 
worthy of the Church. 

7. Strong efforts are now being made to carry 
on a forward movement in the Missions’ evangelistic 
and church work. 

Statistics for the year ending Dec. 31, 1916. 


Foreign Force 158 
Chinese Staff . 248 
Communicants 11,403 


LONGANS, Luphoria longan, i WR lung yen, 
‘ dragon’s eye,’ a near relative of the lichee. The 
fruit is smaller than the lichee and not so pleasant 
to eat when raw, but when canned it has a flavour 
superior to the lichee. . It also is semi-tropical, 
having its northern limit about Foochow, but it 
is hardier than the lichee. The fruit is naturally 
brown but is artificially changed to a chrome 
yellow. It is eaten fresh, canned or dried. There 
are several varieties. 

Meyer: Agricultural Explorations, ete. 


LONGOBARDI, NICOLAS ff # KR Lung 
Hua-min, a Jesuit Missionary, born in Sicily in 
1559. He reached China in 1597. He laboured first 
at Chao chow where he suffered from persecution 
and slander, but in 1609 he was called to Peking and 
there received the last instructions of Riccr. He 
was opposed to Riccr in his view of the Chinese rites, 
yet Riccr appointed him his successor as Superior 
of the Jesuit Missions in China. When T‘ImEn Cu‘t 
recalled the missionaries to Peking LoNGOBARDI was 
one of the first to return. In 1636 he went. to 
Tsi-nan fu in Shantung and made some converts 
among the mandarins, but was driven out by the 
Buddhist monks. Up to the age of 79, however, 
he used to go every year on foot to Tsi-nan fu to 
instruct the converts. .After apostolic labours re- 
warded with apostolic success he died in 1654. The 


to the expenses of hin funeral. 
Havuwr: La Stele chréetvenne de Singan fou, 
ll, p. 22, nots, 


LONG WHITE MOUNTAIN, the title of a 
Well known book by H. EE. Jamen dencritnng ao 
Manchuria. For the 
Chiang pas shan. 


LOO CHOO ISLANDS 9 gf liu ch‘iu, & chain 
of islands stretching between Japan and Formora, 
171 square miles in area having 170,000 inhabitanta. 
They wero formerly, independent but paid tribute 
and homage to both China and Japan. In 1874 a 
dispute arose between these two countries concerning 
the islands, The people are manifestly of Japanese 
origin, and the dispute ended in a treaty by which 
China acknowledged Japan's right to their poases- 


sion. 


LO P‘AN 9 82, astrological compass, literally 
‘* reticulated plate.’’ 

This instrument is largely employed by pro- 
fessors of Féng-Shui (q.v.) and Astrology (q.v.). 
It consista of a baked clay disc, six or more inches 
in diameter, with a magnetic compass about one 
inch diameter in the centre. The disc is covered 
with yellow lacquer and is inscribed with sixteen 
or more concentric circles, subdivided by radial 
divisions, with appropriate lettering. 

It synthesizes all the accepted Chinese theories 
as to the cosmic harmonies between the quasi-living 
energies of nature (see Yin and Yang and Five 
Llements), time-relations as indicated by the eun 
and moon and the directions in space from any 
point on the earth. 

The arrangement of the circles varies slightly, 
but the following system is common :— 

(1) The Eight Diagrams (Pa Kua, q.v.). 

(2) The eight numbers of the magic square, 
(not including 5, which’ is understood to be in the 
centre). 

(3) Twelve sectors, named after the Pa Kua 
and by four pairs of ‘‘sexagenary cycle’’ characters. 

(4) The twenty-four celestial mansions or 
** heavens.’ 

(5) The twenty-four characters :—t.e., four 
of the Pa Kua, eight of the ‘'stems” and the twelve 


journey in mountain woe 


of the ‘‘branches.”’ 


(6) The twenty-four fortnightly climatic 
periods of the solar cycle. 

(7) Seventy-two sectors, of which sixty are 
named by pairs of sexagenary cycle characters. 

(8) One hundred and twenty sectors, of which 
forty-eight are named by pairs of cyclic characters. 

(9) The twenty-four characters as in (5) but 
shifted 74 degrees anti-clockwise. . 

(10) Similar to (8) but with different pairs of 
cyclic characters. — 
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LOQUATS 


(11) Sixty sectors with pairs of cyclic , 
characters. 
(12) Same as (9) but with the radii shifted 


75 degrees clockwise from those in (5). 


(13) Similar to (8) but with different characters, 

(14) Sixty unequal sectors with eyclic charac- 
ters. 

(15) Allocation of the five elements to (14). 

(16) Three hundred and sixty divisions alter- 


nately numbered with odd numbers corresponding 
to the extent of the Lunar Asterisms. 

(17) Same as (16) with marks referring to 
significance. 

(18) The names of the twenty-eight (unequal) 
lunar asterisms. 

(19) The planets (with sun and moon) corres- 
ponding .to the asterisms. 

Carvs : Chinese Occultism, Monist, vol. xv, 
pp. 900-554; Dore : Chinese Superstitions. 

[H.C.] 

LOQUATS, from lu kwat, the: Cantonese pro- 
iunciation of #§ HR lu chi, rush-orange; Vriobotrya 
japonica, the medlar; also called BL pi p‘a, 
bi wa, ete. This fruit is probably indigenous in 
Central-eastern China. A region noted for its 
cultivation is the Tang-hsi district in Chékiang, 
where loquat orchards stretch to the horizon. 

The finest of the many varieties cultivated is 
the pai p‘t p‘a or white loquat. The different 
varieties are all grafted on seedling stock. 

It is cansidered a very profitable fruit to grow, 
though apparently a good crop is only expected every 
second or third year. The village of Tang-hsi alone 
exported in one good year sume twenty thousand 
dollars’ worth of the fruit. 

Meyer : dyricultural Exploratione, ete. ; YULE : 
Hobson-Jobson. 


LORCHA. The word is from the Portuguese. 
The name given to a small vessel whose hull is of 
western build but whose masts and sails are Chinese. 


LORD AMHERST, THE, a private ship sent 
in 1832 by the East India Company from Canton 
to the North-eastern coasts of China, with a view 
to opening up more extended intercourse with the 
country instead of being confined to the port of 
Canton. The voyage was projected by Mr. 
Marsor1panks, President of the Committee of 
Supercargoes, without any authorization from the 
Court of Directors. Mr. Linpsay, a Member of 
the Factory in China, was in charge of the mission, 
and Gutziarr the missionary went as the inter- 
preter. The object as stated was ‘‘to ascertain how 
far the Northern Ports of China might be gradually 
opened to British commerce; which of them was 
most eligible, and to what extent the disposition 
of the natives and the local governments would be 
favourable to it.’’ Since Mr. Linpsay was in- 
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structed to avoid giving the Chinese any intimation 
that he was acting in the employ of the Hast India 
Company, he reported himself in writing to Chinese 
authorities as the Commander of the vessel, which 
he was not, and moreover under a false name, 
(HucuH Hamitton, his Christian names), and stated 
the ship was from Bengal : after which it is interest- 
ing to note the frequent references in the Report 
to the bad faith of the Chinese. In the Report 
printed by the Government it is good to see that 
the Company severely blamed Mr. Liypsay, and 
indeed disapproved of the whole anauthorized pro- 
ceeding. 

The expedition occupied 192 days, went as far 
north as Weihaiwei, visited Korea and the Loochoo 
Islands, and cost 16,942 taels net ‘‘at 6s. 3d. the 
tale.” 

Report of Proceedings on a Voyage to the 
Northern Ports of China in thé Ship Lord Amherst, 
London, 1834; Papers relating to the Ship Amherst, 
[sic], Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be 
printed, 9th June, 1833. Giirztarr: Journal of 
Three Voyages along the Coast of China. 


Lo ss0 MA, 3% fF &, a name which Scuiecen 
took to mean the narwhal and to be of unknown 
origin. According to Laurer, however, the word 
is a regular transcription of rosmarus, signifying 
the walrus, 

Laurer : Arabic and Chinese Trade in Walrus 
and Narwhal Ivory, T‘oung Pao, vol. xiv. 


LOTS, CASTING, f 3h pu kua, a common 
method of divination with Chinese, though the 
phrase ‘casting lots’ is not a suitable one. Two 
oyster shells or much more commonly two pieces of 
bamboo root are used, which are thrice thrown on _ 
the ground. At each throw the conca¥e sides may 
be both down, both up, or one facing down and one 
up. The various combinations have their meanings 
already printed in a book, on referring to which 
one knows what the answer of the gods is to the 
question asked. 

Done : Recherches sur les Superstitions, p. 243. 


LOTUS SCHOOL. See Pure Land School.. 


LOUREIRO, PEDRO, the author of an Anglo- 
Chinese Calendar, 1776-1876, published in 1872 at 
Shanghai. He was also the originator of the 
Shanghai paper 7'he Celestial Empire on July 4, 
1874, with F. H. Batrour as editor. 


LOWDAH, or LAODAH ¢ XK, old great one, 
a term used by foreigners in Shanghai and up the 
Yangtze to denote their head boatman. Among 
Chinese it is used to mean the skipper of a junk. 


LOWRIE, WALTER MACON, was born in 
Pennsylvania on February 18, 1819, and was sent to 
China by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, sailing on January 14, 1842, and reaching 
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Macao on May 27. 
but contrary winds made it necessary to enter 
Manila. Alter a month there he went on in another 
ship and was wrecked 400 miles from land. Re 
turning to Manila he went back to Macao in a leaky 
boat which made the port with diffieulty. 
In 1845 he removed to Ningpo, having in the 
In May, 1847, 
Deloguten 
‘Testament, 


Ile then proceeded to Singapore, 


interval been twice in danger at nea, 
he went to Shanghai as ono of the 
appointed — to the New 
Recalled suddenly to Ningpo, he went to Chapoo 
and, in spite of contrary winds, took ship for 
Ningpo on August 19, 1847. Eight or ten miles out, 
the boat was attacked by pirates, and Lownik was 
thrown overboard and drowned. 

Cuinese Revosrrony : vol. 
vol, xix, p. 491. 


LUCERNE. Sve Alfalfa. 
LU CHIU YUAN $8 fy ##, 1140-92. A famous 


Confucianist, a fellow-student, as were his four 
brothers also, of (mu Hsr. He founded a school 
which opposed the latter’s interpretation of the 
classics and is therefore considered heterodox. He 
Was canonized as % 4 WEN AN. 

Suzuki: History of Chinese Philosophy. 

LUGARD, FREDERICK DEALTRY, Sir, 
was born on January 22, 1858. After a good deal 
of military service in the Afghan War and in 
Africa, he became Governor of Hongkong from 
July 28, 1907 to 1912. 

During his administration, and largely through 
his efforts, the Hongkong University (q.v.) was 
founded. He afterwards became Governor-General 
of Nigeria.. He was made C.B. in 1895, K.C.M.G. 
in 1901, and G.C.M.G.-in 1911. 

. He has published Our Last Africa Umpire, 
(1893). 

LU HOU #&§5, the wife of Liv Per, founder 
of the Han dynasty, who owed much of his success 
to her. On his death she became regent for her 
young son. She destroyed one-of the Emperor’s 
sons by a concubine, and also put the concubine to 
death with dreadful torture, making her own son, 
the young emperor, look on the woman’s agony. 
This sight drove the boy mad, and the mother then 
usurped all authority till she died in B.c. 180. 

LUNGCHINGTSUN #@ 3 #f, is in Kirin pro- 
vince, and is one of the four marts in the Yenki 
district of East Manchuria opened by the Chino- 
Korean Frontier Agreement of 1909. The trade is 
almost entirely in imports. The population is 670. 


translate 


xvi, pp. 462, 638; 


1915 1916 

Net Foreign Imports 351,533 284,549 
Net Chinese _,,. Rs. aie cone — — 

Mapotts ~~... 0. 1... ee «(RT 

Total Hk.Tls. 443,065 397,126 


_ Eastern Rewew, November, 1915). 


LU, STATE OF 


LUNGCHOW @] , 4 blown opened to foreign 
trade by the Convention with France of WOT Jt in 
in Kien, tear the Tonkin rontier, on Une Tee 
river Zé JL ahowe Nanning 
fiewnt, the railway from Ha ohong and Hanes to 


The trade is inelgni 


Langeon or Namkuam having diserted bunimesa fron 
Lungehow ; and no unprovement in to be locked fur 
till the line ws continued 60 kilometres further to 
Lungehow itwelf. There in alwo some prompent of 
the line being continued northeartwards; (nee For 


The population 


/ 34 15,000, 1915 1g 
Net Foreign Imports 95,461 66,955 
Net Chinese _,, - 
Exports 15,510 11,366 

Total Hk. Tila. 110,991 78,824 


LUNG CH'UAN YAO @] & ®, the Sung por. 
celain commonly known as Celadon, made in Che. 
kiang. It is distinguished by its bright grass-green 
hue, likened by Chinese to that of fresh onion 
sprouts, BusuHecn : Chineee Art, vol. ii 


LUNGKOW §f1 1, @ smal! port on the north 


coast of Shantung, opened to international trade 


in 1915. 1915 1916 
Net Foreign Imports 145,081 470,899 
Net Chinese __,, 278,117 2,930,739 
Exports 204,440 456,240 
Total Hk.Tls. ... 627,648 3,857,878 
LUNG MEN #%P}, a defile 30 Ji south of 


Honan-fu, containing cave temples and rock sculp- 
tures representing Buddhist deities. The defile is 
called Lung Mén, ‘‘Gate of the Dragon,’’ because of 
a tradition that it was cut by Yu with the help of 
a dragon, in order to drain off the inundations of the 
Yellow River. The oldest grottos are those carved 
out by the orders of the Wei Emperor Cus Tsunc 
(500-515) in honour of his father and the Empress- 
dowager. Later carvings were made in the T‘ang 
dynasty. The figures number some thousands and 
vary in height from two feet to sixty feet, which is 
the height of one colossal BuppHa. Traces of 
Indian art are very evident. At the time of the 
T‘ang dynasty there were ten temples at Lung Men. 

CHavannes: Le Journal Astatique, vol. xx, 
p. 133; and Mission Archéologique dans la Chine 
Septentrionale. 


LUNG WANG #1. See Dragon-kinge. 

LUN YU. See Analects. 

LU SHUN K‘OU, # M@ 0, the Chinese name 
of Port Arthur, (q.v.). 


LU, STATE OF @, a principality of the feudal 
days, founded by the brother of the founder of the 
Chou dynasty (12th century B.c.), his title bemg 
Marquis; he is better known as Cuou Kune. The 
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fief was situated in south-west Shantung, south of 
the Ch‘i State. Politically it always remained a 
petty State, but it was the most highly cultivated 
and may be considered as almost equal to the 
imperial capital in matters of ritual, sacrifice, music, 
deportment, etc. This was largely due to the fact 
that the founder, Conructus’ great model, had at 
the beginning modified the local manners instead 
of partly adopting them as Ch‘i had done, and had 
introduced the customs of three years’ mourning, 
etc. The State had special privileges, such as the 
right to use the imperial music of all past dynasties, 
and it had the custody of ancient objects,—the bow, 
sceptre, etc., presented by Wu Wane and his 
successors. The earlier rulers of Lu were advisers 
at the imperial court and ruled the fief from a 
distance. 


Conrucivs was born in Lu in 551 s.c. In 


B.c. 517 the reigning Marquis was driven out by 
the intrigues of the great families and died in exile 
ten years later. Conrucrus became chief councillor 
to his successor and drove into exile one of the most 
powerful agitators. For many years Lu was a kind 
of henchman to Ch‘i, and it was extinguished by 
Ch‘u in B.c. 249. 
PARKER: Ancient China Simplified. 


LUTES. See Musical Instruments. 


LUTHERAN FREE CHURCH MISSION. 

Headquorters :—Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 

Entered China, 1908. 

Works in Honan in two stations, viz., Suichow 
and Kuei-té fu (opened 1916). There are five 
workers in 1917. 


LUTHERAN MISSIONS. In January, 1917, 
there were seventeen Lutheran Missions working in 
China, exclusive of those associated with the C.I.M. 
Of these, three are the long-established Basel, Berlin 
and Rhenish Missions, whose combined membership 


in Kuangtung forms the largest Christian com- 


munity in the province. These three Missions were 
founded, and are still maintained, by the Lutheran 
and Reformed (Calvinistic) churches of Germany 
and Switzerland, thus anticipating later ‘‘union” 
movements, They hold a united Conference every 
three years. 

Thirteen Lutheran Missions work in Central 
China, t.e. in Hunan, Hupei and Honan. Most of 
them are at present small, and only five of them 
ante-date the Boxer year, four of these latter being 
European in origin. Since 1900, eight American 
Lutheran communities have begun work in Central 
China. Four of these have united to build and 
support a Union Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
She-kow, near Hankow, and discussions are being 
carried on with a view to the corporate union of 
sume of these central Missions of the samo order. 
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The three American denominations known as 
the Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Synod in the 
U.S.A., Havee’s Synod, and the United Lutheran 
Church of America (itself formed in 1890 by the 
union of three bodies) will -celebrate the 400th 
anniversary of the Reformation in 1917 by amalga- 
mating, when their three Missions in China will 
also become one, probably under the name of the — 

‘American Lutheran Mission.”’ 

In April, 1915, a Union Lutheran Conference 
was held at the She-kow Theological Seminary, when 
delegates from eight of the Lutheran Missions of 
Central China were present. The questions of 
Church organization, of a Union liturgy and Jitera- 
ture, and of a Union College were discussed and 
committees formed to deal with them. In October, 
1916, a second meeting was held, reporting progress, 
and in August, 1917 a further Conference will be 
held in which it is expected other Lutheran Missions 
besides the eight above-mentioned will take ‘part. 

The names of the seventeen Lutheran Missions 
are :— 

1.—American Lutheran Brethren Mission. 
2.—Augustana Synod Mission, 
ae Missionary Society. 
4.—Berlin Missionary Society. 
5.—Danish Missionary Society. 
’ 6,—Evangelical Lutheran Missionary Society. 
7.—Finnish Missionary Society. 
8.—Hauge’s Synod Mission. 
9.—Independent Lutheran Mission. 
10.—Lutheran Free Church Mission. 
11.—Lutheran Synod Mission. 

12.—Norwegian’ Lutheran Mission. 

13,.—Norwegian Missionary Society. 

14,—Rhenish Missionary Society. 

15.—Swedish American Missionary Convenant. 

16. —Swedish Missionary Society. 

17.—United Norwegian Evangelical Mission. 


LUTHERAN SYNOD MISSION. 

Headquarters :—Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 

Entered China, 1912. 

Works in Honan, at Kuang chou 3} #y, Kuang 
shan 3 |, add Hai hsien ,@ R8, all opened in 1914, 
and at Kikungshan. In 1917 the Mission reports 
13 foreign workers. 


LO TSUNG, #t $, an important School of 
Chinese Buddhism. Li is law and is the trans- 
lation of Vinaya. It was founded by Tao Hsuay, 
(595-667), and, like the T‘ien-t‘ai School, had its 
origin in China. It is based on Indian authorities 
but does not imitate any Indian sect. The founder, 
as seen in his writings, had his bent towards the 
practical rather than the mystical, and wrote bio- 
graphy and on literary history and church govern- 
ment rather than on subtleties of doctrine. Pro- 


bably in consequence of his own observation of 
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monasterion he insisted that morality and discipline | 


must lie at the base of the truly religious life. 

The chief monastery of the School is at Pao hua 
bhan in Kiangsu, where there is more strictuess and, 
it is said, more learning than in other monasteries. 
Only two meals a day are permitted and no drink 
but tea; while much time is spent in Jearning and 
reciting the sacred texts, See Buddhist Schools, 

HackMann ; Buddhism as a Relogson., 


LU WEN-CHING *% Xx KB, commonly known 
among foreigners as Captain Lersoo. He was a 
Fukien man and was once table boy in the British 
Consulate at Shanghai. The Consul sent him to 
Scotland to be educated. 


MACAGUS TIBETANUS. See Aonkeya. 


| 
i 
| 


Having learned some | 


\ 


MACARTNEY, EARL 


French and sume navigation, he became commander 
ofa Chinene gunboat, and saved hia ahip at Foochow 
in LMA when the French destroyed part of the float. 
For this act he Wan banished. Returming in Logg, 
of ao gynbowt when 


bie In Gemimand 


Wer har wer wan taken by the Japanese, and he wan 


Wie wpa 


again degraded, 


LYNX. The lyns w found in Manchuria and 
aleo in Kansu on the Tibetan border, but whether 
in both cases it is Felis isabellina is not certain. 
The Kanau form has a finer fur and is larger. 

Sowresy : Jowrnal, N.C_B.R.AS,, vol. alvin. 


LYONS MISSION, 


See Misrion Lyonnavee, 


Macao has a long splendid history in connection 


MACANAYA, a brave and intelligent Manila- | both with trade and with missions. In the first 


man, who helped Warp ‘to capture Sung-kiang in 
1860, and afterwards was Warp’s aide-de-camp. 


MACAO jm [J Ao, mén, situated on a rocky 
peninsula of the island Hsiang shan in 22° 11‘30* 
N. lat. and 113° 32‘ 30°‘ E. long., occupied by the 
Portuguese since 1557. Nothing can be produced 
to show on what terms the place was occupied. 
The Portuguese were either allowed to settle there 
for purposes of trade because it was a barren rock, 
or they were granted the place as a reward for their 
fighting against pirates. They had already been in 
the neighbourhood for some decades and occupied 
or frequented several islands, notably St. Joxn’s 
(San Ch‘iian) where St. Francis Xavier died and 
was buried in 1552. At first a kind of tribute was 
sent to the Emperor, but later a ground rent of 
500 taels per annum was paid. The place was 
dependent on Goa, and was administered by a 
Portuguese Governor and by a resident mandarin. 
It had its share in all the troubles connected with 
the rivalries of Dutch, Spanish and Portuguese, 
but as trade increased the difficulties of residence 
at Canton made Macao prosperous. The East India 
Company had an establishment there, and up to 
1843 it was the only residence for the families of 
merchants and missionaries working in Canton. 
In 1845 the Governor FerrerRA po AMARAL refused 
to pay ground rent any longer, declared Macao a 
free port, and turned out the Chinese Customs. 
For this he was barbarously murderecé in 1849. 
_ After long difficulty a treaty was made in 1887, 
formally recognizing the Portuguese sovereignty. 


British War with China jit maintained neutrality 
but suffered much from Chinese for such assistance 
as it could give the British. It provided a foothold 
for Morpison and other Protestant missionaries, 
though it hampered them sadly in their religious 
work. The chief Portuguese poet Luis pe Camogs 
(CamMoeNs qg.v.) lived here for some years and here 
wrote part of his Lusiad. With the rise of Hong- 
kong the commercial importance of Macao declined, 
and its fame was tarnished later by the infamous 
coolie traffic (q.v.). Its harbour is silting up, and 
its position now is only that of a quiet retreat and 
sanatorium. It lives chiefly, on ita fan t‘an 
gambling houses. There was a military revolt in 
favour of the Republic after the revolution in 
Portugal, and the religious orders were expelled. 

In 1901, 1904 and 1909 attempts were made to 
delimitate the Colony, but without success, and the 
actual possessions of Portugal in China are etill 
unknown in extent. A concession was made for a 
railway to Canton, but work, has not been begun.” 

The population is about 4,000 Portuguese and 
80,000 Chinese. The net totals of the trade (from 
Lapp«)- in 1916 was 14,000,000 Taels, against 
17,000,000 for 1915. 

THoMSON: w«tistorical Landmarks of Macao, 
Chinese Recorder, vol. xviii; Liauncstept: His- 
torical Sketch of Portuguese Settlements; DE JESUS : 
Historic Macao. 

MACARTNEY, EARL. Georce, Earn Ma- 
CARTNEY was born in Ireland, May, 1737 and died 
in Englahd, March 31, 1806. 


MACARTNEY 


He was sent out to China in 1792 as a special 
Ambassador, with a large staff of persons qualified, 
in one way or another, to make the mission a 
success and to impress the Chinese. Mr. BaRRow 
was the surgeon and Sir Greorce Staunton, the 
Secretary; both wrote standard accounts of the 
Embassy. Sravnton’s son, eleven years old, went 
as page to the ambassador. 

Lord Macartney reached Taku on August 5, 
1793. On their journey up the Pei ho the junks 
which carried them had flags flying, on which were 
the words ‘‘Ambassador bringing tribute from 
England.”’ 

On reaching Peking the mission was lodged in 
a house close to the Yuan Ming Yuan. The ambas- 
sador was here advised to spend time in practising 
the K‘o-t‘ou, but he refused to perform that cere- 
mony unless a Chinese or Manchu of equal rank 
with himself should &£‘o-t‘ou to a portrait of King 
Georce IJI. To make this clear beforehand it 
was decided to put it in writing, which. was done 
with the aid of young Staunton, who had learnt a 
good deal of Chinese on the voyage. The Emperor 
agreed to forego the A‘o-t‘ou and the Mission pro- 
ceeded to Jehol and was very well received by him. 
After beiig: entertained there for some days, Lord 
MacaRTNey returned to Peking; and the Emperor 
followed a few days later, received the offered 
presents, gave a return letter for King GzorcE and 
dismissed the Mission. The Embassy had been very 
well treated, but it cannot be considered to have 
done any good: the only impression made on. the 
Chinese was, it is said, that England was a tributary 
state. 

Lord Macartney left Peking on October 7, 
1793, and travelled: by the Grand Canal to Hang- 
chow, then after visiting Chusan he went up the 


Ch‘ien-t‘ang river and by other waterways all the ° 


way to Canton, arriving there December 16. 

Barrow : Travels in China; “STAUNTON: An 
Account of an Embassy from the King of Great 
Britain to the Emperor of China, 


MACARTNEY, SAMUEL HALLIDAY, Sir, 
was born in Scotland on May 24, 1833, graduated 
in medicine at Edinburgh University, and entered 
the Army Medical Department in 1858. He served 
in the Second War, then resigned his commission 
and for two months was secretary to BURGEVINE, 
and was afterwards attached to Lr HuNG-cHaNG in 
suppressing the T‘ai P‘ing rebellion. It was through 
his advice and efforts that the first modern arsenal 
in China was established. He had been doing his 
best to provide improved arms with incompetent 
(‘hinese workmen, when the Lay-OssorNe FLOTILLA 
was sold, and he persuaded Li to buy the floating 
arsenal attached to it. This was first set up in 
Soochow, and later moved to Nanking. MacaRTNEY 
was Director of it till 1875 when he was dismissed 
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through the usual Chinese intrigues. He was, 
however, re-engaged almost at once to accompany 
Kvo Svune-tao, the first Chinese ambassador to 
England. He became Councillor and English 
Secretary to the Chinese Legation in London, and 
held that post till December, 1905, when he resigned, 
some six months before his death. The arrest and 
imprisonment of Sun Yat-sen in the Chinese 
Legation was one important episode in MACARTNEY’S 
official life. 

In 1864, expecting to remain in China all his 
days, he married a relative of one of the T‘ai P‘ing 
leaders. She died in 1878, and in 1884 he married 
a French lady. 

He had a Chinese decoration and he was made 
K.C.M.G. ‘in 1885. He died on June 8, 1906. 

Most critics review his official work - very 
harshly, and he was said to have been ‘‘more 
Chinese than the Chinese.”’ 

Bouucer ; T'he Life of Sir Halliday Macartney, 
London, 1908. | 

MACDONALD, CLAUDE MAXWELL, Rt. 
Hon. Sir, was born on June 12, 1852. He entered 
the army, and served in the Egyptian Campaign of 
1882 and the Suakim Expedition of 1884; he also 
held appointments at Zanzibar and in Nigeria. He 
was H.B.M. Minister at Peking From 1896 to 1900, 
and when the Boxers besieged the Legations he was 
put in command of the Legation quarters by the 
foreign representatives. In 1900, he was appointed 
as Minister to Tokyo. 

He has received the honours G.C.V.O. (1906), 
K.C.M.G,. (1892), G.C.M.G. (1900), K.C.B. (civil 
1898 ; military 1901), and was made a Privy Council- 
lor in 1906. 

MacDONNELL, RICHARD GRAVES, Sir, 
c.s., Governor of Hongkong in succession to Sir 
Hercues Rosrnson, from March 15, 1865, to April 
22, 1872. He was a scholarly man, and he had 
had experience as Governor of Gambia, of South 
Australia and of Nova Scotia. , In Hongkong he 
found an empty treasury and many public works 
unfinished. He became a determined reformer and 
had great success. The Blockade of Hongkong 
(qg.v.) began during his administration. He revised 
the constitution of the Legislative Council. He so 
regulated the finances of the Colony, in spite of 
unusual commercial depression, as to bring it from 
a state of insolvency to a condition of financial 
stability ; this was done chiefly by a Stamp Act. 
He succeeded in getting the Government to sanction 
an Ordinance to license the gaming houses, with a 
view to suppressing them... He incurred by this 
action a good deal of obloquy from the class which 
would rather ignore evil than regulate it, but what 
wrecked his scheme was the anger of the Govern- 
ment, at his apparent disobedience in raising 
revenue from vice. 
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During hin term of office, the Mint, established 
three years before, wan cloned and sold because at 
did not pay. 

Heo was a vory energetic and severe diseiplinariuan 
and very much reduced crime in the Colony, besides 
being very successful in the repressing of piracy. 
He understood the needs of the Colony better than 
most Governors, and was one of the ablest to hold the 
oflice, After leaving Hongkong, he retired from 
the servico and died on February 5, 188], 

Krren : Kurope im China. 

MACE, from Hindoo maha; the foreign word 
used for Chinese ch‘ieng?, the tenth part of a leeang, 
ounce, or tael, 


MACGOWAN, DANIEL JEROME, was born 
in Massachusetts in 1814. He came to Ningpo as 
a medical missionary under the American Baptist 
Board of Foreign Missions in 1843, and opened a 
hospital for Chinese, but closed it) three months 
later. After a trip to Bengal, where he married, 
he returned to Ningpo and re-opened the hospital 
but as the agent of another Society. After short 
residences in several ports he went to Paris and 
London, and delivered lectures on China and Japan 
in the United Kingdom; then in 1862 went to the 
United States and served as a surgeon in the Civil 
War. He returned to China as agent of a syndicate 
that proposed to carry a telegraph line to China by 
the Behring Straits, and henceforth he lived in 
Shanghai. In 1879, Sir Roperr Harr gave him an 
appointment in the Customs Service. He died in 
Shanghai on July 20, 1893.. He was a gifted man 
with wide knowledge, and wrote a .good many 
articles on China which are of value. Some are on 
botanical subjects; a list of these is given by 
BRETSCHNEIDER. Others are in the Chinese Me- 
corder, the Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., etc. 

Wye: Memorials of Protestant Missionaries ; 
BReETSCHNEIDER: History of Luropean Botanical 
Discoveries in China. 


MACKAY TREATY. See 7'reaty of Shanghai. 


MACROCHIRES, an Order which includes 
the Swifts, Nightjars, etc. The following are the 
chief species found in China, with their dis- 
tribution. Cypselus pekinensis, found in the 
summer in Chihli and in Mongolia. C. pacificus, 
the Large White-rumped Swift, is found on ‘all 
the China coast during the warm months, and a 
few have been observed in Sstch‘uan.. C.. sub- 
furcatus, the Malay House-Swift, is met with on 
the S. China coast and in Formosa. C i umatus, 
the Eastern Palm-Swift, is found Hainan. 
Acanthyllis caudacuta is found in both North and 
South China,: and has been taken in Mu-p‘in. 
A. gigantea, the Giant Spine-tail, (probably Hirund- 
inapus cochinchinensis OustaLer), is a large bird, 
which has been found breeding in the small islands 
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south of Hainan. M car rope rys covvmatur, the 
Indian Crented ‘Tree Swift; thie bird ie imedueled 
by . Daven on the strength of hie having seen it 
on the oomxt. 
Nightjar, lA 
Mongolia. C’. 


Caprimud sua potula, Use JD anprtatieemee 


commun throwgheuwt (hom wad 

montieoola, Firawkion 6 Mightyar, in 

found in the southern provinces and in Fortiema 
Davin er Ovwraner ; 


(Caprimiulgidén ; Cy pelos). 


MAD MARINES, Jack Tan's namie for Man 
daring, in the Fire War. 
Davis : China during the War, vol, i, p 241. 


MAFOO, & # horke man, the Chinese groom, 


stable boy, etc. 


MAGALHAENS, GABRIEL DE, @x mM 
An wén ssi, a Jesuit missionary, belonged w the 
family of the illustrious navigator. He was born 
at in Portugal 1611, the 
Sociwty in 1624, and was sent at his own request to 
Goa in 1636, where he taught philosophy for one 
year. He then proceeded to China, arriving in 1640. 
He had a great gift for mechanical science and was 
associated. with Scnact in his work and sufferings 
in Peking. He wrote T'raite des lettres ot de la 
Langue chinoise, printed in 1626, no longer to be 
found. Iie died there in 1677. 

Rosmans : Ferdinand Verbiest, Louvain, 1912. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, FOREIGN. 
See Press. 


MAGIC XK f wu shu. The whole range of 
magic art finds illustration in Chinese thought, 
practice and romance. ‘There is a special association 
of magical notions in connection with Taoism, but 
both Buddhism and Confucianism admit magical 
theory and a certain amount of practice. 

The subject may be divided arbitrarily into a 
number of categories, as follow :— 

(1) Self-culture aiming at the extension of 
human faculty in both this and post-mortem 
existence. (See J'aoism,; Buddhism, Confucianism). 
This aspect of the subject necessarily merges into 
that of religion. 

(2) Control of spirits. The evocation and 
conjuration of the four grades of spirits, (Kue: @, 
Hu 3, Hsien {ij and Shén pp). In this connection 


loa (neeaur de la Uhane, 


Pedrogay in entered 


there is a strong tendency to emphasise ancestral 


relationship. Awet is apparently a remote and 
unhonoured ancestor, Hu, an irresponsible sprite 
of doubtful lineage, Heien, an exalted soul self- 
developed away from normal lines, and Shén, the 
regular type of an ancestral spirit properly developed 
and maintained by the influence of posterity. 

(3) Knowledge of the Future. . Chinese 
philosophy recognizes a quasi-mathematical order 


‘in events and considers that the possibilities of 


the present conditions may be investigated so as 
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to disclose tuture probabilities. At the same time 
there is a parallel line of thought which indicates 
belief in the theory that a special psychic state is 
necessary before correct prophecy is possible. This 
condition may be produced by prayer and fasting 
and ritual. See Astrology. 

(4) Control of the elements. All things are 
regarded as possessing a form of pulsating life, 
(See Yin and Yang; Five Elements; Alchemy; 
Astrology) which if properly studied enables the 
student to find points d’apput by means of which 
great natural changes can be produced, The souls 
of the dead influence climatic conditions in a manner 
dependent, on the physical setting of the tomb, the 
ancestral temple, etc. See Féng Shui. 

(5) Miscellaneous Minor Practices. The use 
of charms and talismans is widespread. They have 
medical and spiritual application and are in nearly 
all cases based on theories as to the spiritual efficacy 
of the classical scriptures of the three cults and as 
to cosmic ‘‘sympathy.”’ 

As to the genuine occurrence of ‘‘magical’’ 
phenomena, see Psychic Phenomena in China. 
There seems little doubt that various forms of 
abnormal psychic activity occur as frequently in 
China as it. other countries, if not more so; but it 
would appear that undue importance has been 
attached to their significance and that empirical 
methods of dealing with them have, as usual, led 
to an immense amount of charlatanry and super- 
stition. 

Dore: Researches into Chinese Superstitions ; 
De Groot: Religion in China; Cuatitey : Magical 
Practice in China, N.C.B.R.A.S. Journal, 1917. 

{H.C.] 


MAGPIE, The, is held sacred by the Manchus 
because according to their legend some generations 
after Aismx Giorno (q.v.), his family was almost 
exterminated by a rebellion; one young man, 
Fan Cha-chin, was left; he fled, and as he was 
pursued, a magpie settled on his head so that his 
pursuers tock him for the decayed limb of a tree 
and passed him by. An annual feast is held at 
that place. See also Corvinae. 

Howartn ; Northern Frontagers. 


MAHASTHAMAPRAPTA, the Bodhisattva 
who is named in China Ta Sun CHin pe @ FR most 
mighty. Chapter xix of the Lotus Sitra is given 
np to him, but it gives no very clear idea of his 
personality. He is one of the trio which rules the 
Western Paradise, and is often represented on the 
right of Amrrasna, while AvaLoxita (Kuan YIN) is 
on the left in the place of honour. 


MAHAYANA, a school or sect of Buddhism 
which became important in India about the begin- 
ning of our era. The word means great vehicle, in 
Chinese the translation is 4 ¥ ta ch‘éng; vehicle 
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or conveyance meaning the means of arriving at 
salvation. It is contrasted with Hinayana, small 
vehicle, ( 38 Asiao ch‘éng), which name has been 
imposed on the earlier, more conservative school. 
The Chinese pilgrim I Curne, who saw both schools 
in India, says ‘‘Those who worship Bodhisattvas and 
read Mahayana sitras are called Mahaydnists, while 
those who do not this, are called Hinaydnists.’”’ 
It was less monastic than the older Buddhism, 
more emotional, more ornate, more dispoged to 
development. ‘The two schools are sometimes spoken 
of as Northern and Southern Buddhism; but this 
is not correct, except in the sense that the Mahayana 
was developed by influences which were prevalent 
in the north and not so prevalent in the south. 

The system is characterised by transcendental 
speculation, and fanciful degrees of meditation 
replacing the practical asceticism of the Hinayana 
(q.v.). Among its special features are a belief in 
Bodhisattvas, and in the power of human beings 
to become Bodhisattvas ; the altruism which makes 
cne work for the world’s good, giving over td others 
whatever merit one may acquire by virtue, the aim 
being to become a Bodhisattva, not an Arhat; and 
the doctrine of salvation by faith in a BuppHa— 
usually AMITABHA— and the invocation of his name. 
Mahayanist doctrines are expounded in works much 
later in date than the Pali Canon and apparently 
all were composed in Sanskrit. See Buddhism. 


MAIGROT, CHARLES, a missidnary of the 
Missions Etrangéres de Paris. He sailed for China 
on March 25, 1681. In 1684, he became pro-vicar 
of Fukien; the same year he was made Adminis- 
trator-General of the Missions of China. In 1687 
and 1696 he was Vicar-Apostolic of Fukien, and in 
1695 was appointed Bishop of Conon} being con- 
secrated at Kia-t‘ing in Chékiang on March 14, 1700. 

He was charged by the Popes InNocent XI and 
INNocENT XII to examine the question of the 
Chinese Rites. (See Lites Controversy). In 1693 
he published a Mandate condemning them. This 
made the controversy intense. After thirteen years 
of it he found himself with the Legate pr TauRNON 
in Peking; his ignorance of Chinese was sadly ex- 
posed ; with several others of the Legate’s suite, he 
was loaded with chains and narrowly escaped 
sentence of death. He was banished and returned 
to Rome, where he died in 1730. 

Favier : Péhing, p. 170-2; Launay : Mémorial 
de la Société de Missions-htrangeres. 


MAILLA. See De Muailla. 


MAITREYA, called in China Mi Let 3 MH ; the 
mo-t important of the Bodhisattvas after AVALOKITA 
(Kuan Ysn) and Manuv’sri (Wren Suv). He is the 
only Bodhisattva recognized by the Hinayana, 
because he, like Gautama, is a human being who, 
in innumerable existences, has made himself worthy 
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of Buddhahood, while the others are superhuman in 
Yet he wm overy Little mentioned in the 
lu the Lotus Satra he we prominent 


Chere orton. 
Pali (anon, 


but sttll subordinate te Masut hi, and ather a tune | 


le became entirely @eeondaty in iiiportanee to both 
Moangt'sti and AVALOK ODA, 

Ile now waite .o the Toshita heaven til) the 
time comes for his appearanes as a Boooma on 
the fifth of the series. 
is satel 5,000 years alter 


Sakyvemun into Nirvana, 


The appointed tune 
tlie 


earth, 


to be entianen «ol 


His amages are vety common, Ile is generally 
represented either as standing or as sitting in 
western faehion, 
is most eften found as an indecently fat priest wath 
It seéms that in the 
Tar who was regarded 


hot cross legwed. But in China he 


w large simile. Liang dynasty 
there was a priest named Pu 
ws an incarnation of Marrreya, and who was much 
caricatured, This cheerful priest has superseded 
the  Bodlisattya. generally known by 
foreigners as The Btppna, or the 
Buddhist Messtan. 


MAIZE, Zea Mais; 
yu-shu-shu.' Cultivated in all the hilly districts of 
China and in the north generally, often between 
other crops such as beans. It occupies the ground 
from April to June. 17 lbs. of seed are required to 
sow an acre, which yields from 900 to 1,100 Ibs. 
An autumn crop can be grown on the same soil. 
The grains are separated from the cob by stone 
rollers, and coarsely ground by millstones, The 
roots, stalks and empty cobs are used for fuel, 
and spirits are made from the grain: In 1915, 
pels. 580,000, worth a million taels, were exported to 
Japan from Manchuria. 


MALAN, SOLOMON CAESAR, born in 1812, 
died in 1893. He spent some years: in India, was 
a prebendary of the Church of England after his 
return, and wrote several works cn. Chinese subjects, 
including one on the ‘‘term question,’’ and some 
translations. 

Corpirr : T“oung Pao, vol. v, p. 411. 

MALOO, gE YS horse road; properly any high 
road, but chiefly known to foreigners as the Chinese 
term for the Nanking Road in Shanghai. This is 
also called Ta Maloo or Great Maloo, the streets 
parallel being called first, second, third Maloo, and 
so on, 


MAMMOTH. - The Shén I Ching ji 3% 8. 
a work attributed to TuNG-FaANG so fi Fy WY (2nd 
century 8.C.), but, as now extant, dating from the 
4th or 5th century of our era, has, in a dissertation 
on the ‘‘Northern Regions,’’ a detailed description 
of the Ch‘s Shu q%& BR, which is considered by 
foreigners to refer unquestionably to the mammoth. 
In the Cyclopaedia of K‘anensr published in 1710 
there is another passage of some length relating to 


lle is 
Lauyhing 
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fi, & pao me or FRR . 


earlier Ch‘ing emperors. 


MANCHU LANGUAGE 


Lhie UMmometrous Amatal of whe rat bind” whieh i 
tleo called fon chu fi Gl (mele) by the Bamperor on 
one of him teeurded add rencen. 

From the faet of the marirmeth renamaten Woe ay 
fomnd emberhded im re of [roxen ground, the tele 
ay hase obtammed that it wae of burroming habibe 
The name i berrowed from the ancient Arh Yo, 
Where fin ehu wdefined an I@ ip tf A, that which 
and @ relerensce 


mover in the eal, 1 Miwde bo eae 


itetiwe «Pwature of the rat tribe, 


Mavens; China Rewiew, vol vi, pp 276-6 
MANCHOULI 9) WM. in Helonghiang pro 
vine, Lat. N. 49° 5O'; Long, FE. 117% 2. iw the 


western terminus of the Chineme Eastern Malay, 
some siXteen Vvervts eaet fron the Moe (hi newe 
frontier, It was opened ae a trade mart in 1905, 
and made into a fu in 1908, 
Mongolian wool and ‘marmot’ 
There are 2 breweries, 4 distilleries and a #oap 
mill. 
entered Manchuria through this place. 


lation is 4,500. 


It is a centre of 
or tarahbaygan #kuirve. 


The pneumonic plague epidemic of 1910 1911 
The px pu 


1915 1916 
Net Foreign Imports 4,997,316 2,905,916 
Net Chinese __,, 86 3.34 316.225 
Exports 1,874,433 16,123,946 
Total Hk.TIs. 6,458,083 19,426,087 


MANCHU LANGUAGE, THE, is compara- 
tively. easy to acquire;.and for this reason, the 
American Commissioner in China in 1844 seriously 
suggested its adoption as the language of diplomacy 
between the Western and Chinese governments. It 
is an agglutinative tongue with a well-developed 
grammar; for example, there are eight parte of 
speech, and the moods and tenses of the verb are 
expres:ed by as many as 23 different affixes to the 
root. Manchu is alphabetical in its elements, but 
in practice, syllables are regarded as the units of 
the written language, thus following the Mongolian, 
from which it is derived. Six vowel sounds are 
represented and eighteen consonants, all of which 
vary in form, according to their position in the 
word, or the letters which follow, etc. Ten special 
marks have been introduced to‘assist in transcribing 
Chinese words; while two vowel sounds are without 
special form. 

The foreign elements in Manchu are chiefly 
Mongol and Chinese. One-third of the dictionary 
consists of words taken over without alteration from 
the latter, and there are cther forms of borrowing. 
The Manchu literature was said in 1892 to contain 
about 250 works,. nearly all translations from the 
Chinese, prepared under. the patronage of the 
It is improbable that 


much has been added since, 


MANCHU LANGUAGE 


The ancestors of the present Manchus who 
conquered the north of China in the 12th century 
and founded the Chin ( @ ) dynasty—the Nu-chén 
Tartars—were without any written language, but 
Axvta, the first Emperor, decreed in 1119 that one 
should be provided for them; and a later Chin ruler 
added a second set of letters in 1145. When the 
Chins were driven out by the Mongols, they gra- 
dually lost this script, which was however studied 
in China even under the Mings. ‘‘Eighteen books in 
this Nu-chén character are still preserved in the 
Imperial Cabinet Library at Peking,’’ wrote WYLIE 
in 1855, and varieus stone tablets in the script still 
exist. 

Nuruwacuvu, (q.v.), the real founder of the 
Manchu power, finding his people in need of a 
written language, decreed in 1599 that one should 
be made, based on Mongolian, which for diplomatic 
reasons had already been studied by selected 
Manchu youths. 

The script thus obtained was revised in 1632 


by a Manchu in high office named Ta Hat 3 i. 


He added a number of characters, and divided the 
whole syllabary (of more than 1,300 syllables) into 
twelve classes. In 1629 he was commanded to trans- 
late into Manchu various standard Chinese treatises ; 
and in 1639-44 the histories of the Liao, Chin and 
Yuan dynasties were added by another minister. 
From this time great pains were taken to promote 
the knowledge of Manchu by the Manchus. The 


study was made compulsory and frequent examina-, 


tions were insisted upon. K‘anc Hs1 and CH‘ren 
LuNnG were exceedingly active in translation and 
dictionary work; and books were compiled in 
Chinese for the use of Chinese students of Manchu, 
among them the Ch‘ing Wén Chi Méng, ¥#§ OK # 
a standard work published in 1729. 

The Russians were the first Europeans to study 
the language seriously. As one consequence of a 
treaty made in 1728, a number of young Russians 
began to be sent from time to time to Peking to 
stady. They learned both Manchu and Chinese, 
but all the official business between the two countries 
was transacted in Manchu; and grammars, diction- 
aries and translations from Manchu into Russian 
soon began to appear. 

The Roman Catholic missionaries who worked 
in Peking in the 18th century eagerly acquired the 
Manchu tongue, both as a way to Imperial favour 
and as @ meane of improving their knowledge of 
Chinese writings through the Manchu translations. 
Such men as Genertton, De Maria, Versrest and 
Am1oT were expert Manchu scholars, translating 
European scientific worke for the throne, making 
Manchu grammars and dictionaries for Europeans, 
and giving much valuable information ‘on the subject 
in the Lettres Edifiantes, etc. They also translated 
some Christian literature into Manchu, but an edict 
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of Cura Cu‘tnG, published in 1805, prohibited this 
being read.. From this time, the Government began 
to show jealousy of foreigners acquiring the 
language, and Protestant missionaries did not as 
a rule attempt it. The B. & F. Bible Society, 
however, issued the New Testament in Manchu, 
from St. Petersburg in 1836, Gzorce Borrow being 
in charge of the work; and Wyte translated the 
Chiing Wén Chi Méng in 1855. 

The first separate work in English on the 
subject was by Meapows, (v. infra). Von 
MOLLENDORFF wrote the first Manchu grammar in 
English as late as 1892. A long list of the 
Russian, Roman Catholic, and other works relating 
to Manchu is given by CorpIer. 

MrapDows : 7'ranslations from the Manchu, with 
an Essay on the Language, 1849; Wri: T'rans- 
lation of the Ts‘ing Wan K‘e Mung with Intro- 
ductory. notes, etc., 1855; Von M6 LLENDoRFF : 
Manchu Grammar, 1892; Essay on Manchu Litera- 
ture, ‘C.B.R.A.S. Journal, vol. xxiv; Conrprer : 
Bibliotheca Sinica, cols. 2752-2760. 


MANCHURIA, called by the Chinese i = #F 
tung san shéng, the Three Eastern Provinces, and 
other names, has been part of the Chinese dominions 
since the-latter were conquered by the Manchus in 
1644. It lies between 38° & 56° N. Lat., and 116° & 
143° _E. Long., and it is bounded on the N.E., N., 
and N.W. by Siberia, on the S.E. by Korea, on the 
S.W. by Mongolia and Chibli, and on the S. by the 
Gulf of Liaotung and the Yellow Sea. Its area is 
363,700 square miles, and following the census of 
1910, (which however was reckoned by households), 
the population ig estimated at about 15,000,000. Of 
these, the Mafchus are only a small proportion. 
There are millions of Chinese, chieffy emigrants 
from Shantung, besides Tunguses, Buriats, Koreans, 
etc. ) 

Geographically, Manchuria is divided into two 
distinct parts ; the northern, which is chiefly watercd 
by the Sungari, the Ussuri and the Nonni;.and the 
southern, which is drained by the Liao and the 
Yalu rivers, Both divisions are for the most part 
mountainous, with an exceedingly rich plain in each. 
Manchuria has a very fertile soil, and great mineral 
wealth ; and many of the mountains are covered with. 
forests. The highest of the great ranges, though 
least in extent, is the Ch‘ang Pai Shan (q.v.). 

Politically, Manchuria is divided into three 
provinces, Shéngking 9% ¥{ in the south, Kirin # #k 
in the middle, and Heilungkiang ™ #i] 2x in the 
north. Until 1907, the country was governed from 
Peking as a separate possession, but in that year, 
the three provinces were made a vice-royalty, with 
the Viceroy’s seat at Mukden (also called Féngtien 
fu BK jE and Shéngking), the ancestral home of the 
Manchu dynasty. This administration was however 
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altered after the Rewolution of TOLL, im comnon with | 


that of the reat of the country. 
There are two tailway lines in the provinoe. 


That from Manehoul, to Daliy wo im tWo parts : 
the northern, hoown as the Chinese Eastern Karlway, 
under Russian centrol, runs from Manchonl to 


Changchun; the second, from Changchun to Dalny, 


is under Japaione control, There vw also the Shan 


hai kuan Mukden railway, an eXtension of the 
Government North-China line, which rune from 
Peking to Tientsin and Shanhai koan. (See 
Railways), 


For the leasing by China of the Liaotung 
Peninsula, first to Russia and then to Japan, see 
Russion Relations and Japanese Relations. 

The chief porta are Newchwang, Port: Arthur, 
Dalny or Dairen, and Antung; the chief inland 
international marts are Aigun, Sansing, Harbin, 
Manchouli, Suifen ho, Hun ehun, Lungchingtsun, 
and ‘Tatungkow (see under each name). There are 
sixteen other places (including Mukden) which have 
been declared ‘‘open,’’ but they are undeveloped 
and Customs dues are not as yet collected. 

See Auantuny. 


MANCHUS. The word means Pure. It is 
the name of a clan of Ni-chén Tartars, who lived 
north of Liaotung in what is now called Manchuria. 
The Manchus’ home was in the district some 
30 miles east of Mukden; under a chief named 
NURHACHU, it became the head of all the clans. 
The Emperor Wan Li had assisted Nurnacuv’s 
opponents ; this led to an invasion of Liaotung in 
1618 by a force of 40,000 Manchus, Mukden and 
Liaoyang were captured and the inhabitants were 
made to shave’ the head,—the first mention of this 
sign of submission.. The Manchus failed in their 
attack on Ning ywian, because cannon, some bor- 
rowed from the Portuguese at Macao, some made 
by the Jesuit fathers in Peking, were used against 
them. Nuruacnu: made Mukden his capital, and in 
1629 the Manchus, having conquered Korea, ‘invaded 
China. Rebellion broke out in China at the same 
time ; Li Tzi-cn‘énc assumed ‘the title of Mmperor 
and invested Peking, whereon the Ming Emperor 
committed suicide. Wu San-Kuet, the Chinese 
general appointed to resist the Manchus, entered 
into an alliance with them, so as to destroy the 
rebel Lr. <A great battle was fought near Shan-hai 
kuan, and it was the appearance of a large force 
of Manchus which decided the day against the 
rebels. _Durcan, (or Dorcun), the Manchu. Regent, 
then entered Peking and established the dynasty 
called Ch‘ing }§ (which has the same meaning as 
. the word Manchu, ‘pure’), in a.p. .1644. (See 
Ching). 

MANDARIN, from the Portuguese mandar to 
command, A Chinese official, civil or military, 


MANICHAEISM 


havin the right te wemr a bat bre (y @ Alen the 
language spoken in offfe.al inbercnaree throm Meme 
the land, whieh hae the 


two thifds Of (Nite. Bee Livalaete, 


MANDARIN DUCK, yden yany HR ani 
at 494 hei ch'th, Ave yrlerieuliety 


beter rte \uadsar wf 


[eriniewt mrmnclinen 


am lLeing eoneidered miperior w other kinds, The 
emblem, among (Chinese, of conjugal hdelits 
MANDARIN ORANGE, Uf Lon The Mi inowe 


lowe shinned orange, the common kind being ee 


tities Called the Coolie ofwmye. [See Crranper), 


MANDEVILLE, JOHN, Sir, the catensible 


author wf tle bone old ial Lihavela preemie itvchert his 


Hine, eomponed in French mow alter 1490 Aa 
far as the travels in Asa are tomermed the work 
seems to be plagiarived from Ono, Jome we 


Piaso Carri and others. Fven hia nattie @ now 
supposed to be fictitious, 

The book wae remarkably popular and hag been 
translated into many languages. 

Warner : Dictionary of National Mivyraphy. 


MANGANESE. See Minerals, 
MANGROVE BARK, Rhizophera mangle; 


1% kh’ ao p'i, is imported from Siam and Singapore 
for the sake of the extract got from it which is 
used for the purpose of dyeing the nets, sails and 
cordage of native fishing and other craft, and so 
preserving them from the action of mildew and 
damp. The bark of the mimosa is sometimes used 
for the same purpose, but it does not give the same 
burnt-umber dye, and is said to be comparatively 
ineffective. For tanning, mangrove bark is little 
cared for; for although it contains a Jarge pro- 
portion of tannic acid, it is said to fail in filling up 
the pores of the hide. It does not appear to be 
used medicinally, though both the bark and fruits 
are excellent astringents. Average annual import 
for last 10 years, 136,000 piculs valued .at 227,000 


-taels-—one-third going to Ningpo, where the fishing 


industry is important. 


MANGU 3 # méng ko, a Khan of the 
Mongols, grandson of CyeNcHis and brother of 
Kuvusimati, A.D. 1253. He, with his brother, began 
the conquest of all China, but he died before the 
struggle ended. 


MANI, jf J, also Manes, the founder of the 
Manichaean sect. See Manichaetsm. 


MANICHAEISM. The first Manichaean 
pilgrim seems to have come from Ta Ch'in in 
694, and Manichaeism is mentioned in Chinese 
literature for the first time by Hsuan Tsanc 
& 4 in his Memoirs; a Manichaean astronomer 
arrived in China in 719, and greatly affected 
Chinese ‘astronomy. _In 732 Hsiian Tsane by 
imperial edict declared the religion of Mo-ni Bt JE 


829 


MANJU'SRI 


a perverse doctrine taking falsely the name of 
Buddhism. In the troubles which arose in the next 
reign, the Uighurs entered the capital (Lo-yang), 
and their chief, meeting Manichaeans there, was con- 
verted, and took four Manichaean priests with him 
when he- withdrew. Between 768 and 771 an im- 
perial edict ordered Uighurs of the Manichaean 
faith to build temples called Ta yiin kuang ming 
K B +¢ WW Great cloud bright temples. There seem 
to have been monasteries at Yangchow, T'‘ai-yuan 
fu, Ho-nan fu, Hsi-an fu and elsewhere; but the 
power of the Uighurs declined, and Manichaeism 
with it. After their fall, a decree of 843 ordered 
the confiscation of the Manichaeans’: property and 
the closing of their temples. The sect did not 
however disappear in China, but flourished, especi- 
ally in Fukien, even to the end of the Ming dynasty. 


It also continued among the Uightrs and lasted in 


Chinese Turkestan till the thirteenth century. 

Manichaean works in Chinese have come to 
light within the last few years; CHAVANNES and 
PeLtLiot have given in the Journal Asiatique for 
1911 and 1913 both text and translation into French 
of an important MS. found in Kansu. 

Yute : Cathay and the Way Thither; Parker : 
China and Religion. 


MANJU’SRI, one of the most important of 
the Bedhisattvas, called in China Wen Suv 3 KM. 
He has the same literary history as AVALOKITA, that 
is to say, he is not mentioned in the Pali Canon nor 
in the earlier Sanskrit books. In most of the 
Lotus Satra he appears as the chief Bodhisattva, 
and instructs Mairreeya. As a rule, he is not 
represented with any consort. Though full of 
benevolence he does not labour to save men, which 
is AVALOKITA’S work, but he is the personification 
of thought and knowledge, and is therefore often 
seen holding a sword and a book. He may also 
sometimes be recognized by his having a blue lotus, 
and riding on a lion. 

Fa Hsien and Hsiian Tsanc both speak of his 
worship in India, and the latter saw at Mathura 
(Muttra) a stupa supposed to contain relics of him. 
But I Cure first tells the interesting fact that the 
Hindus believed Mansvu’sri to have come from 
China. This belief probably arose about 650, by 
which time his temples on Wu-t‘ai shan would have 
become famous. That mountain is sacred to him, 
the principal temple there having been erected 
between 471 and 500. It is probable that his cult 
was brought from Central Asia. 


MANTZU @ ¥ and Man Chia @ ye, a term 
of uncertain origin and of different application at 
different periods. It may be the Chinese imitation 
of a non-Chinese word. In the earlier part of 
Chinese history it was the name used for the 
barbarians of the south, as Jung, Ti and J denoted 
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those of the west, north, and east, respectively. 
In the Shu Ching, the Man tribes are spoken of as 
eight in number; their land is called the Wild 
Region Jr ik Auang fu, and it was a place of exile 
for Chinese criminals. They would be the popu- 
lation of the:Ch‘u State, and those who did not 
submit to Chinese rule would migrate southward, 
into Tonkin and the Malay peninsula. But it is 
also possible that the races of the Man type now 
found. there were there from time immemorial, and 
not as the result of Chinese pressure. 

At a later period, the name was still used for 
the people of the south, though it then included a 
Chinese population. Thus, to Marco Poto, the 
Mongol empire was Cathay, while the Sung empire 
with its capital at Hangchow was the country of 
the Manzi. 

Again, we find the name restricted to native 
races, but without clear distinction. - Thus at 
Ta chien lu, Afan is used for Tibetans, though 
Man chia is used instead of Man tzi. 

To-day, modern scientific usage inclines to 
restrict the term to the Lolo race. 

Only one example of Man culture remains, in 
the shape of ornamented bronze drums. See Bronze 
Drums. 

Lecce: Chinese Classics, vol. v., (proleg.); 
HretH: Ancient History of China; JOHNSTON : 
From Peking to Mandalay; Kinesmitt: N.C.B. 
R.A.S. Journal, vols. xxxv and xxxviil; VIAL: 
Les Lolos. 


MANUAL OF CHINESE BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
by P. G. and O. F. von MO6LLENDORFF, was 
published in Shanghai in 1876.. It was practically 
the first attempt at such a work, and being’made 
in China, without libraries to use, it was necessarily 
very incomplete. Corpier’s far more serious 
Bibliotheca Sinica (q.v.) was in the press a year — 
later. 


MANUL, Felis manul, a fine animal striped on 
flanks and legs, spotted on the face, with long-haired 
fur. Its habitat is Central Asia and Mongolia, but 
MOLLENDORFF says it is found in N. Chihli. See 
Felidae. 

Sowersy : Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xvii. 

MANZI, Marco Poto’s spelling of Man-tzi 
(q.v.). 

MAPS. The Chinese map is crude and in- 
correct. China itself is drawn of a shape to suit 
the map, the provincial boundaries are most roughly 
given, mountains and rivers seem added from 
fancy. Near the edge of the map, round the 
‘Middle ‘Kingdom,’ will be found the foreign 
countries, to be known by the added name, not by 
the form or position. 

The Jesuit missionaries of three cerituries ago 
made some trigonometrical surveys and produced 
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many maps,-which have been the foundation of all 
foreign maps of China sewed ainea& In recent 
years, as foreigners have travelled mure treely and 
commercial interest in the country also hae inereased , 
there has been much activity ino map drawing both 
local and general, See Jesuite; Merten; Catalan ; 
LY Anvelle. 


MARBLE. See Minerals, 
MARCO POLO. 
MARCO POLO BRIDGE. See Mridges. 

MARGARY, AUGUSTUS RAYMOND, was 


the son of Majot-General Mancany and was bern 
in Indi in 1896. He came to China in the Con 
sular Service in 1807 and was Conmsal in Formosa 
and at Chefoo, being transferred to Shanghai in 


See Polo, Maree, 


4. In this year he was appointed interpreter 
and guide to Colenel Browne's Mission from 
Burma, whom he was to meet at the Yunnan 
frontier. After a difficult journey of five months 


he reached Bhamo, January 17, 1875, and the 
Mission started early in February. Owing to 
rumours of .trouble Marcary crossed the frontier in 
advance and was murdered two days later, February 
21, at Manwyne, Yunnan. 

His murder gave rise to the Chefoo Agreement, 

The Journey of Augustus Raymond Margary, 
London, 1876. 


MARIGNOLLI. Jonn or MariGno ti, also 
known as JOHN oF FLORENCE, a member of the 
Franciscan monastery of Santa Croce in Florence, 
and Bishop of Bisignano. He came of a noble 
family deriving its name from the village of 
Marignolle near Florence. The date of his birth 
is unknown, but it is assumed to have been before 
1290 ; the date of his death.is quite unknown. 

In 1338 there came to Avignon an embassy from 
the Great Khan, with letters from himself and from 
certain Christian Alans in his service. (See Alans). 
The Pope, Benepicr XII, sent an embassy in return 


| 
| 
| 
) 
| 
| 
| 


| 


the same year, and JoHN or FLORENCE was one of | 


the legates. He reached Peking probably in the 
summer of 1342, and remained there three or four 
years, arriving at Avignon again in 1353. 

The Emperor Cuarites IV, while they were 
together in Prague, wished MaRIGNOLLI to recast 
the Annals of Bohemia. 
unhappy bishop tried to console himself in this 
most repugnant work by interpolating into the 
history of Bohemia an account of his own travels 
in the east ! 

The chronicle was then forgotten for some fcur 
hundred vears; in 1768 it was printed, but still 
remained unnoticed till 1820, when MEINERT ex- 
tracted all the passages that related to MARIGNOLLI'S 
own experiences and issued them with notes. 


It would appear that the | 


MARITIME CUSTOMS 


‘The in L465, were 


ex enti y the wor, of an oneohberent and wa very 
mitelligent old 


PEM mee neee pet tert 


aed ate in were lowe Latin 

Merwe? . Johannee von Marrigqnola Iivace 
m due Moryenlemd, \Viwg, WD), Yue. Cathay 
awed the Way Thather, Lieun «of Modern 


Py phy 


MARIST BROTHERS, ow /’etive 
Morne, A wnehing Froverning, which worked at 
fitwt a héelpete Of the Jewuit Mission, bun after a 


han, 


biwaviwy . 


Frerece ale 


Khort time undertook the tranayervent of Uheat own 
Their Collage St 
in Sharygha: has 4] Brothers, and eta more teach in 
the French Municipal School. In Peking there are 


8 Kuropean Browhets and 25 Chinese at Chala, 16 


estab lishonen te, Proncow Savor 


at the Nat "any, 3 at the Pest'ang and 2 at Colleye 
S. Micnuet. There are 4 at Hauanhua, 13 in Tien- 
tein, 4at Weibui fu, 8 in Hankow, 3 at Chowgeking 
and 4 at Canton. Unfortunately the Missions de 
Chine (1917), from which the above figures are taken, 
sometimes separates European and Chinese and 
at other times does not. 


MARITIME CUSTOMS SERVICE, THE 
_. CHINESE. The foreign Customs 
=) establishment in China dates its 
pre coh birth from the 12th July, 1854. On 


the 6th July a notification was issued 
at Shanghai signed by M.M. Rurnerrorp ALcock, 
R. C. Murpny, and B. Epan, Consuls for Great 
Britain, United States of America, and France 
respectively, announcing 
“the reorganisation of the Custom House 
administration with a Board of Inspectors and 
upon a basis which it is hoped will ensure 
thorough efficiency. Consignees of al) vessels 
entering or departing on or after the 12th instant 
will be required to report the same to the Custom 
House on the Soochow Creek, where the duties 
will for the present be collected in strict accord- 
ance with treaty provisions.”’ 

‘““His Excellency the Taotai and Super- 
intendent of Customs having officially com- 
municated to the undersigned his determination, 
with the assistance of a foreign establishment, 
to give the most complete execution to the 
treaty provisions for the equal collection of 
duties, and in all cases of fraud or irregularity 
rigorously to enforce the penalties, it will behove 
all masters and consignees of vessels in their 
own interests to observe the greatest care in 
the observance of the Custom House Regulations, 
a copy of which, subject to such modifications 
as may from time to time be. announced, is 
annexed for general information.” 

‘‘Masters and consignees of vessels already 
in harbour on the 12th instant will in like 
manner be required to put themselves in com- 
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munication with the Custom House and conform 
to the Kegulations in such manner as the In- 
spectors of Customs may require.” 

The occupation of the native city of Shanghai 
by the Triad rebels; the flight of the Chinese 
officials into the foreign settlements; the disorganis- 
ed condition of the foreign trade resulting from 
the absence of any regular revenue authority ; and 
the failure of the Consuls o Chinese, after repeated 
attempts, to introduce any practicable method of 
collection were the immediate causes of this step. 
But behind it stood the secular dissatisfaction, 
going far back into the old Canton days, with 
Chinese ways of taxing trade. The farming of the 
revenue to the Superintendent of Customs and the 
bargain system of paying duties—with the unjust 
exactions, the inequality of treatment, the rapacity 
of underlings, and the Custom House squalor and 
corruption which resulted—were among the grievan- 
ces which had culminated in the war of 1840. With 
the signing of the treaties and the opening of the 
new ports it was clear that the extension of the 
trade had not done away with the old difficulties. 
The Chinese, even if willing to do so, were incap- 
able of fulfilling their treaty obligation of establish- 
ing at the five ports open to foreign trade a fair 
and reasonable tariff of export and import dues. 
For some time past it had been seen in responsible 
fureign circles that the remedy was a system of 
Customs administration preserving the Chinese 
authority but introducing foreign methods and 
discipline,—which could only be brought about 
by the employment of foreigners in the Chinese 
service. The disease and the remedy were well 
known; the course of events at Shanghai gave 
the needed opportunity to put the cure into 
operation. 

The Board of Inspectors—appointed with the 

concurrence of and under the author- 
a ity of the Chinese government, and 
thus Chinese officials from the start— 
(napenhare. consisted of M.M. Tuomas Francis 
Wave (British), Lewis Carr (American), and 
ArtHurn Smirn (French), each of whom took the 
following oath in the presence of his own Consul : 
‘I swear truly and honestly to discharge 
all the duties of my office as Inspector of 
Maritime Customs and faithfully to observe all 
the conditions of such appointment as_ these 
are clearly set forth in the Minute of Conference 
signed by H. E. Woo, Taotai, and the Consuls 
of the thres treaty Powers. So help me God.” 

The conference referred to was held at Shanghai 
on the 29th June, 1854. The three treaty Power 
Censuls were present and Woo Cuien-cHano (better 
known as “‘Samqua’’), Shanghai Taotai and super- 
intendent of Customs. At this meeting was drawn 
ap a code of eight articles defining the basis upon 
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which the new system was to work. The principle 
underlying them was the reorganization, not the | 
supersession, of the Chinese Custom House. The 
Consuls gave their aid in finding suitable foreigners 
for the work; but the authority and the responsi- 
bility remained ultimately vested in Chinese hands, 
The principle of a dual control in revenue matters— 
the foreign Commissioner having a Chinese col- 
league in the shape of the Superintendent of 
Customs who, until the troubles of 1911 rendered 
a change in this respect necessary, actually received, 
banked, and fook charge of the money paid in as 
revenue, has been maintained to this day. 

In June, 1855, Mr. Wapz resigned and returned 
to the consular service. He was succeeded by Mr. 
Horatio Nextson Lay, Interpreter in the British 
Consulate. Mr. Epan succeeded Mr. Smuirn, and 
Dr. FisH replaced Captain Carr. The Inspectorate 
as thus constituted carried on the foreign business 
of the Shanghai Customs from 1854 to 1858. The 
benefits of the new system became quickly obvious. 
Honest and efficient administration was established. 
Trade was freed from wnderhand arrangements. 
Accurate statistics were provided. Honest mer- 
chants were protected. The Chinese government 
received a valuable revenue which vastly imnroved 
its financial position. Foreign help enabled the 
Chinese to carry out treaty obligations which they 
had undertaken and which unaided they were not 
competent to meet. As Mr. Hart remarked in his 
1864 memorandum on the subject of the Customs 
(British Blue Book No. 1 of 1865), 

‘Under the treaties and having in view the 
future therein marked out for trade, an honest 
revenue administration became a matter of the 
first importanee, and such an administration 
the Chinese unaided could not suppfy.”’ 

In 1858 the treaties of Tientsin provided for 
the adoption of a uniform Customs system at every 
port, and for the engagement of subjects of the 
Treaty Powers by the Chinese government to 
assist in the collection of the revenue, fhat is to 
say, for the extension of the Shanghai system. Mr. 
(afterwards, Sir) Rosert Harr left the British 
Consular Service in June, 1859, to fill the post 
of Deputy Commissioner of Customs at Canton. 

Meanwhile the Inspectorate at Shang- 
The Office of j.4; had changed its character. 'The 
Inspector F 
General, » French and American Inspectors had 
; withdrawn, and Mr, Lay had been 
appointed Inspector General of eCustoms by 
Ho Koer-cutnc, the Imperial Commissioner of 
Foreign Affairs. Early in 1861 Mr. Lay was 
re-appointed Inspector General by the newly con- 
stituted Foreign Board (Tsung-li Yamen), and 
the Inspectorate headquarters were established at 
Peking, where, with some intermissions between 
1861-64, they have since remained. In April of 
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that year Mr. Lay went to England on leave, the 
duties of Inspector General during hin absence 
being performed by M.M. Frrznoy (the Shanghai 
Commissioner) and Hant conjointly. These gentle- 
men held their commiswions from the 
Commissioners for the southern and northern porta, 
but these were replaced soon after by a formal 
commission from Trince Kune, the head of the 
Taung li Yamen. Mr. Lay did not return to China 
till 1863, and while he was away offices had been 
established at all the other treaty ports, On his 
return Mr. Hart was appointed Commissioner at 
Shanghai, and charged with the direction of the 
Yangtze ports and Ningpo. In November, 1863, 
Mr. Lay was dismissed, Owing to a difference of 
opinion with the Chinese government on the question 
of the so-called Lay-Osborne flotilla, and Mr. Hart 
Was appointed Inspector General. The name of 
Sic Ropert Hart (he was made ©.M.G. in 1879, 
K.C.M.G. in 1882, G.C.M.G. in 1889, and a baronet 
in 1893) is one with which the Chinese Customs 
Service must always be associated. He presided 
over its destinies, with only one or two short 
intervals of leave, from 1863 to 1908, when his 
health beginning to fail he returned to England, 
and held the substantive post until his death in 
September, 1911. In 1885 he had resigned in order 
to take up the post of British Minister at Peking, 
but had withdrawn. his resignation on finding that 
the Chinese government did not agree with his 
views as to his successor. In April, 1908, Sir 
Rosert E. Brepon, K.C.M.G., the Deputy In- 
spector General, assumed charge as Acting Inspector 
General. In March, 1910, Sir Roserr Bnrepon 
withdrew from the Service and was replaced by 
Me. Francis ArtnurR AGLEN, Commissioner at 
Hankow, who was appointed Deputy Inspector 
General and Officiating Inspector General ad 
interim. After the death of Sir Rosert Hart, 
Mr. AGLEN received the substantive post by Im- 
perial Rescript of 25th October, 1911. 

While in a sense Sir Rosert Hart was, if not 
the originator, at any rate the foster-parent of the 
Customs Service, it must be remembered that such 
a Service could not be the work of any one man. 
Much must be ascribed to his subordinates, who 
often working obscurely in remote places did the 
spade work by which the foundations were laid. 
Initiative had largely to be left to the Commissioners 
at the ports, and much of the development, not of 
the Customs only, but of the ports and China 
generally must be credited to the wise use of the 
power and influence of the men on the spot. The 
prospects offered by the new service were inviting 
enough to attract young men of good standing and 
ability, and among its early Commissioners the 
Customs had the good fortune to enlist a number 
of men of unusual capacity. The names of many 
of these pioneers are still remembered at the ports, 
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and an a few among the many whe did good work 
Inay meiiened MM. T. Dw, Bahow ws 
Menrrens, A. Hearn, ©, Haneme, EF. C. Bowna, 
G Dernmsc, E. B. bnew, W. Canrweremt, H. E. 
Hongom, J. A. Mas, EB. ©. Tanwron, A. Macruen- 
son, H. Koracn, and F, E. Woovneyrr. 


By 1564 the Service was operating at 14 porte, 


be 


Customs the opening of the offices at the 
Establish- various places having generally been 
ments, effected without diffeulty. Since 


those days politieal and commercial developments 
in China have caused the opening of many more 
ports and frontier stations and a great growth in 
the functions of the The tonnage of 
vessels dealt with had grown frum 6,635,485 tons in 
1864 to 97,964,213 tons in 1914, and the value of 
the Foreign Trade has swelled from Hk. Tis. 
105,590,087 in 1864 to a gross value of about a 
thousand million taels at the present time. 


The list of places at which there are now (1917) 
Foreign Customs establishments is as follows :— 


Service. 


Port. Sub-office. Port. Sub-office. 
Harbin. Fuchiatien. | Kiukiang. 
Manchouli. | Wuhu. 
Suifenho. | Nanking. Pukow. 
Sansing. | Chinkiang. 
Lahasusu. | Shanghai. Woosung. 
Aigun. Tungchow. 
Hunchun. Lungching- | Soochow. 
ts‘un. | Hangchow. Kashing. 
Antung. Tatungkow. N ingpo. Chinhai. 
Dairen (by Port Arthur) Wenchow. 
arrangement Pitzuwo, | Santuao. 
with the Chinchow. |Foochow. Pagoda (Ma- 
Japanese Pulantien. | Amoy. moi). 
Government). | Swatow. 
Moukden. (no Canton. Whampoa. 
duties collected), Kowloon. Taishan. 
Newchwang. Lintin. 
Tientsin. Tangku. Samun. 
Sub-port: Shumchun. 
Chinwangtao. Shauchung. 
Chefoo. Shatowkok. 
Sub-port: Lappa. Malowchow. 
Lungkow. Chienshan. 
Kiaochow (Tsingtau) (by | Tungho. 
arrangement first with | Kongmoon. 
the German and _ later |Samshui. 
with the Japanese Go- | Wuchow, 
vernment). | Nanning. 
Chungking. Kiungchow. 
Sub-port: Pakhoi. 
Wanhsien. Lungchow. 
Ichang. Mengtsz. Hokow.. 
Shasi. Pishihchai. 
Changsha. Yunnanfu. 
Yochow. Szemao. 
Hankow. Tengyueh. 
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Native Customs establishments (t.e. those col- 
, lecting duties from Chinese vessels 
Native po Regent Dapeet —* 
Cue. of native type) were put under the 
Maritime Customs at the following 
ports by the Peace Protocol of 1901; Newchwang, 
Tientsin, Chefoo, Ichang, Shasi, Kiukiang, Wuhu, 
Shanghai, Ningpo, Wenchow, Santuao, Foochow, 
Amoy, Swatow, Canton, Kongmoon, Wuchow, 
Kiungchow, and Pakhoi. The arrangement was 
that all Native Customs stations within 50 li of 
the treaty-ports should come under the control 
of the Commissioners of Maritime Customs. In- 
vestigation showed that Native Customs affairs 
were immensely complicated and that the system 
of administration required radical reform. After 
some years of difficulty—all the stations not being 
finally taken over till 1913—the treaty provisions 
have been complied with ; the Native Customs admin- 
istration hasbeen got under control as far as is 
possible on Maritime Customs lines, and great 
improvements have been efiected. A large increase 
in revenue has resulted. In 1902 the collection at 
all the ports amounted to Hk. Tis. 2,304,312; in 
1916 it was Hk. Tls 3,746,645. Tientsin, Wuhu, 
Kiukiang, Shanghai, Canton, and Foochow are 
the most important centres for the collection of 
Native Customs revenue. 


The Inspector General’s Staff at Peking con- 
Service sists of four Secretaries of Commis- 
Organisa- -sioner’s rank—Chief, Chinese, Audit, 
tion. and Staff—each of whom has an 

Assistant Secretary of Deputy Commissioner’s rank 
and an appropriate staff. Of the same standing are 
the other two Inspector General’s Secretaries—the 
Statistical Secretary at Shanghai and the Non- 
Resident-Secretary in London. The Statistical 
Secretary is the head cf a large printing and 
publishing establishment at Shanghai in which all 
the printing and publishing work of the Service 
is carried on, as well as the production of a large 
number of forms, etc., for the Chinese Post Office. 
The Statistical Secretary is in general charge of 
all statisticel matters, writes the annual: trade 
report on China, and is responsible for the publica- 
tion of all reports, trade statistics, and other works 
issued by the Service. The Non-Resident-Secretary 
is stationed in London. He examines European 
candidates for the Indoor Staff (after nomination 
by the Inspector General), procures stores as requir- 
ed, and acts generally as the Inspector General’s 
agent in Europe. 


The Service is organized into three depart- 
ments (1) Revenue (2) Marine (3) Works. The 
Revenue Department is sub-divided into Indoor, 
Outdoor and Coast Staffs; the Marine Department 
into Coast Inspector’s, Harbours, Lights, and 
Marine Staffs; the Works Department into Engi- 
neers, Office, and Outdoor Staffs. 
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The Indoor Staff consists of Commissioners, 
Deputy Commissioners, Foreign As- 
Indoor —_sistants (graded in 10 classes), Chinese 
Staff. Assistants (11 classes), and Clerks. 
In addition to their other qualifications a knowledge 
of Chinese up to certain defined standards is required 
of all members of the Indoor Staff. The Commis- 
sioner is in administrative control of all departments 
at his port and is in all respects the Inspector Gener- 
al’s representative and the local chief. As regards 
external and particularly as regards revenue matters 
he acts in consultation with his colleague, the Super- 
intendent of Customs. As regards internal affairs 
and the control of his staff he acts entirely under 
the Inspector General’s authority. The main work 
of the Indoor Staff is the assessment and collection 
of the revenue; but in addition it has the admin- 
istrative functions of controlling all the various 
Service Departments in the ports. 
The Outdoor Staff is divided into Executive 
aud Examination branches, the head 
a of both (under the Commissioner) 
—_. being the (Chief) Tidesurveyor and 
Harbour Master. The executive branch comprises 
Chief Tidesurveyors, Tidesurveyors, Assistant 
Tidesurveyors, and Boat Officers; the Examination 
Branch, Chief Appraisers, Appraisers, Chief Ex- 
aminers, Examiners, and Assistant Examiners. 
There are in addition four classes of Tidewaiters, 
and a class of District Local Watchers. The Out- 
door Staff is concerned principally with preventive 
work, the control of shipping, and the examination 
of goods. 
The Coast Staff consists of the officers and 
crews of the Revenue Steamers and 
Coast Staff. Iaunches, which are employed var- 
iously in revenue and prevention wdfk, in light- 
tending, in work connected with buoys, beacons, 
and aids to navigation generally, and in surveying. 
In 1916 there were 5 Revenue Steamers, 7 Revenue 
Cruiser Launches, 33 Revenue Launches and 5 
Sailing Craft employed in the above duties. 
The Coast Inspector is, under the Inspector 
General and subject to the adminis- 


: en trative control of each Commissioner 
nspector. i. his own port, the head of the 
Marine Department. His functions, formerly 


advisory only, have become to some extent adminis- 
trative. Subject to the above limitation, he has 
charge of the revenue steamer flotilla, the Lights 


_ Service, Aids to Navigations generally, of meteoro- 


logical work, of surveying and the production of 

charts, and of any other matter where expert 
nautical assistance is required. 

The Works Department is under the control 

of the Engineer-in-Chief assisted by 

A 1 Bie a staff of engineers, Architects, and 

Clerks of Works. The authority of 

the Engineer-in-Chief, originally confined to Lights 
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construction, buildings and machinery, has been 
wrtended to all Service buildings, both as regards 

Adminiwtratively, 
and 


rw a 

the 
Engineer in Chief is in the same position aa the 
Coast Tnapeetor, 

In 1864 the Customa Service employed about 400 
1000 Chinese. ‘The 
foreign staff is cosmopolitan in its 
basis and some twenty mcrrameg “= are represented. 
Of 42 Commissioners in 1916, 23 were Britiah, 4 
French, 4 2 American, 2 
Japanese, 2 Danish, 1 Dutch, L Norwegian, 
1 Portuguese, Of the 22) Deputy Commissroners 
in 1916, 13 were British, 4 French, 2 German, 1 
American, 1 Norwegian, and 1 Dutch. But these 
proportions vary of course from time to time with 
the exigencies of promotion. 


construction and upkeep, 


ves Ceneral Clominmissioners, 


Luepector 


foreigners and 
Personnel, . 


Russian, 2 


and 


‘ . 
Gaerman, 


In 1875 the Service employed 424 foreigners 
and 1417 Chinese : in 1885, 506 foreigners and 2075 
Chinese : in 1895, 735 foreigners and 3471 Chinese. 
After 1898, when the Customs undertook the work 
of creating the Chinese Postal Service, the numbers 
grew rapidly, and in 1910 had swelled to a total 
of nearly 20,000 employés (1468 foreigners, 17,701 
Chinese), of whom 99 foreigners and 11,885 Chinese 
were engaged in postal work. In‘1911 the Post 
Office separated from the Customs and passed under 
the aegis of the Ministry of Communications, taking 
its foreign and native employés with .it. This 
caused a very considerable reduction of staff and 
in 1916 the Maritime Customs numbered 1321 
foreigners and 6325 Chinese. To these figures, 
however, must be added the not inconsiderable 
number of Chinese employés in the Native Customs 
which have not yet been included in the Service 
List. 

The Customs revenue in 1864 was Hk. Tls. 
7,874,257. Fifteen million taels were 
reached in 1886, twenty miHions in 
1887 (the year of the introduction of the new duty 
and likin on opium), and thirty millions in 1902. 
The highest mark was reached in 1913. (Hk. Tis. 
43,969,853) since when troubles at home and abroad 
have interfered with trade. The revenue in 1916 
was Hk. Tls. 37,764,310 which in view of the high 
exchange gave the good sterling yield of £6,264, 548. 

The duties collected are Import Duties, Export 
Duties, Transit Duties, Tonnage Dues, 
and Coast Trade Duties. Tonnage 
Dues are a tax on shipping from which funds for 
the construction and maintenance of Lights, Buoys, 
and Beacons are derived. Transit Dues and Coast 
Trade Duties are virtually octroi or charges. on 
goods. in internal transit,.of the same nature as 
Native: Custom and Likin Taxes. In 1915 the 
Export actually exceeded the Import Duties by over 
a million taels.) The treaty-makers seem not to 


Revenue. 


Duties. 
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have aimed af petting the Chinese Tani 
sind economic Vedle, Wut at slumply eonlining within 
As 


iia te day the ‘Tatil etande for ne palaciple eteept 


wren @ 
Peak ble liamite euch lev let ae already fisted 


the oll Chinwee one of patting a tae 
ment Of trade. A re arrangement an mene eoemntife 
if euch eoald be carried wat, 
doubted benefit to the government and people of 
to the 


st every My & 


lifes, wuld be of on 


(lina, aa well we lotion merhante and 


the brndhbollere who have tent thet money upon 


the seeurity of the Ouerennie ies enue. 


From 1061 to 196 the Inepertor General toon 

hie ifetPuctions trom the Temng i 

Shui-wu Yamen, or Poretyu Offer, later on 
Ch‘u. 


called the Wai Wo lu and now the 
Wai Chiao Pu. In 1996 an Joperial Deeree appont 
ed two High Officials t control mm 
Re 
Department 


re ummediately 
at hi@ade of the Shui-wu Chu or 
Affairs. Tem Laana, 
President of the Ministry of Finance, was appointed 
High Cornmissioner of the Department, and T‘ane 
Snao-yr, Vice-President of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Associate Commissioner. The change made 
no difference in the internal administration of the 
Service, full authority as before remaining in the 
Irspector General’s hands, and the institution of 
a department which could give its full attention to 
Customs affairs has proved of advantage in many 
respects. 


Senue Spatlers, 


Ot C iemtonns 


In 1908 the Customs College in Peking was 
opened, an institution established by 
the Shui-wu Ch‘u to educate Chinese 
for the Indoor Staff. Of the 
directors of the college, one is Chinese—Mr. CHan 
Lun,proctor of the Shui-wu Ch‘u—the other foreign, 
Mr. C. A. V. Bowra, Chief Secretary in the 
Inspectorate General of Customs. The College has 
about 100 students, admittance being gained by 
competitive examination, and the teaching is done 
by a staff of Chinese and foreign professors. The 
College supplies a steady flow or well-trained 
Chinese recruits for the Customs Service. 


Customs 
College. 


GH- 


Extra. From the beginning the Customs 
Customs has been constrained to undertake 
Activities. a number of outside duties. Its 


first task was that of paying to France and Eng- 
land the indemnities incurred by 

indemnities. China in the war of 1860. Then came 
the work of establishing lighthouses, 
aids to navigation, and the supervi- 
sion of harbours, which latter invol- 
ved the appointment and control, in 
conjunction with the Consular Authorities, of pilots 
: and drawing up of pilotage regula- 
Pilotage. tions. In 1915 there were maintained 
by the Custumis in Chinese waters 182 Lights, 5 
Lightvessels, 44 Lightboats, 171 Buoys, and 798 


Lights. 


Harbours. 
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Beacons, with a total personnel of 56 foreigners 
and 467 Uhuinese. 

The T‘ung-wén Kwan, a college in 
Educational. Peking with a branch in Canton for 
the instruction of Manchu youths in 
foreign languages and sciences, was 
established with the advice of the 
Inspector General in 1863, and Dr. 
W. A. P. Martin was appointed its head in Peking. 
It was supplied with funds through the Customs; 
the Inspector General nominated the professors and 
frequently detached men from the Customs to teach 
in the School. ‘The Peking college disappeared in 
the general chaos of 1900, by which time growth 
in education in China had rendered its continuance 
unnecessary, and it was merged in the Peking 
University by Imperial Decree of 11th January, 
1902. The Canton school was on a 
smaller scale. Appointments to its 
staff were made by the Inspector General, and it 
was under the control of the Canton Commissioner 
as the quasi colleague of the Tartar General. Its 
connection with the Customs ceased in 1906 when 
it was merged in a provincial school. 


T‘ung-wén 
Kwan in 
Peking, 


ls Canton, 


Postal work, from very small beginnings in 1878, 

took formal shape in 1896 when an 

» 2 Imperial Decree put the creation of 

Post Office, 2 Postal Service in the hands of Sir 

Rosert Hart, and a great Service 

had already developed when the Chinese Post 

Office set out upon its independent career after 

the separation of 1911. 

In 1898, the revenues from six Collectorates 

Likin of Likin in the Yangtze Basin were 

: pledged as security for the 44% 

£16,000,000 Gold Loan to the extent of Tis. 

5,000,000 annually and placed under the supervision 
of the Inspectorate of Customs. 

After the Boxer troubles the Native Customs 
at the Treaty Ports, as has been 
already mentioned, were put under 
the Maritime Customs; and in their 
capacity as ex-officio members of the Peiho and 
Hwangpu River Conservancy Boards the Commis- 

River sioners of Customs at Tientsin and 
Conservancy Shanghai have been intimately con- 
and Harbour nected with the important works 
Improvement. undertaken on these two waterways. 

Recent developments, on the same lines, are to 
be seen in the Harbour works at Chefoo, and in 
the bar and Liao River work at Newchwang. 

The preparation of exhibits for Exhibitions in 
Exhibitions. — parts of the world, and the 


Native 
Customs. 


ommissions to represent China at | 


them, were part of Customs activities for 


many years uhtil the time came when a Chinese 
Ministry could itself undertake suc work. Mete- 
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orological work, storm-signalling, 

: quarantine, surveying, chart-making, 

amis ng, quass-consular functions and notarial 

making, ae: acts for Non-treaty Powers still form 

part of the miscellanea of Customs 

work, to which may be added in some small ports 
police and Municipal functions. 

The Service issues a number of publications 
dealing with the statistics of and 
reports upon trade passing through 
the Customs and also publishes for 
Service use books and papers written by members 
of the Service on various subjects. These publica- 
tions are published by the Statistical Department, 
Shanghai, and are arranged in the following series : 

E. Statistical. Series. 
II. Special Series. 

III. Miscellaneous Series. 
IV. Service Series. 

V. Office Series. 

VI. Inspectorate Series. 

The Statistical Series, which is the one of. 
chief public interest, comprises the Shanghai Daily 
Returns, the Customs Quarterly Gazette, the Annual 
Reports and Returns of Trade (in English and 
Chinese), and the Decennial Reports. 

The Statistical,’ Special, and Miscellaneous 
Series are available for public use and may be 
purchased ; the other series (Office Series—‘‘Service 
List’’ excepted) are of a confidential: nature and 
are intended for use within the Service. A large 
number of publications dealing with a variety of 
questions and including some books of special value 
have been produced in the course of years. A 
catalogue showing which of them are available for 
purchase by the public may be obtained from the 
selling agents for the Statistical Department, 
Messrs. Kelly and Walsh, Ltd., Shanghai. 

7, The issue of a comprehensive series of 
Medical jnedicat reports by Customs surgeons 
Reports. - i 

was carried on for many years, until 
the growth of medical journalism in China rendered 
Customs co-operation no longer necessary. 

From 1886 until the final passing of the Korean 
Customs into Japanese hands in 
1905, the Chief Commissioner of 
Customs in Korea, and the Commis- 
sioners and some of the Assistants in the Korean 
ports were men detached from the Chinese Customs, 
and much help was given, directly and indirectly, 
to the Korean Service for many years. 

In 1887, as a result of the Hongkong Opium 
Convention, the Kowloon and Lappa 
Customs—the collection of duties on 
native shipping trading between 
Hongkong and Macao and the mainland—were 


constituted and placed in the hands of the Foreign 
Customs. 


Quarantine, 


Customs 
Publications. 


Korean 
Customs, 


Kowloon 
and Lappa 
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For almost the first 60 years of its existences 
the Customs Service did not handle 
the money paid in as revenue. ‘Tho 
goods were oxamined, duty ansenned, 
and a “‘Duty Memo” issued. The merchant paid 
the amount into the ‘Customs Bank,"’ an institution 
entirely under the control of the Commisanoner’s 
colleague, the Superintendent of Customs. ‘The 
Bank issued a receipt which was handed in to the 
Customs asa proof of payment and there Customs 
responsibility stopped, ‘The arrangements for meet- 
ing their Lean and Indemnity obligations were 
made by the Chinese Government through the 
Shanghai Taotai, (From the time of the Chino- 
Japanese War on, the loans and indemnities incurred 
by China in her various troubles were secured on 
the Foreign Customs Revenue—this regular source 
of income being invariably fallen back upon in 
times of difficulty—until the whole collection was 
mortgaged.) In November, 1911, at the time of 
the Revolution, the revenue in certain provinces 
‘which had declared ‘independence was removed from 
the control of the Central Government. In order 
‘to protect the interests of the bondholders the 
Inspector General undertook the custody of those 
revenues and the responsibility for meeting the 
charges due on the foreign loans. A month later, 
with a view to facilitating the due observance by 
China of her loan obligations, the Government 
decided also to place the Customs revenues at all 
those other ports which still owned allegiance to 
the Imperial. Government in the control of the 
Inspector General. This arrangement, subsequently 
confirmed by agreement between the Wai Chiao Pu 
and the Diplomatic Body, has since continued. It 
is in many ways an economy and convenience to 
the Chinese Government, as well as offéving better 
security in troubled times to the bondholders. 


Banking of 
the Revenue. 


MARMOT. See Sciuride,; Tarbagan. . 
MARQUESS. See Nobility. 


MARRIAGE. The Book of History states 
that ancient Chinese lived promiscuously, knowing 
their mothers but not their fathers. This state of 
promiscuous intercourse must have been followed by 
a state of submission of a woman or wamen to one 
man, resulting in parental authority. According 
to a decree of a.p. 484, the Hsia and Yin dynasties 
-permitted marriage between members of the same 
clan, but the Chou dynasty was the first to forbid 
marriage between those of the same surname. 
During the feudal period a law was passed forbid- 
ding marriage with five kinds of women :—(a) the 
daughter of a rebellious house (5) the daughter of 
a disorderly house (c) the daughter of a house pro- 
ducing criminals (d) the daughter of a leprous 
-house (e) the daughter who had lost her father and 
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| elder Lrother. 


— 


MARRIAGE 


Marriage wae alno forbidden during 
the three years of mourniig. Widows were obliged 
Lo remain mingle Wuring the Sung period caniy 
L neder lle 


Creme litsvens 


followers were forbidden 
Ming 


betrothed, but tha custom wan forbidden by the 


oe marry. 
dynasty unborn children were 
Ching dytmety. 

The following are some of the lawn regarding 
betrethal and marrage that were cbeerved under 
the Manchu dynasty. 

The legal coneractors of a betrotha!l may be 
(1) the paternal grandparents of the couple, (2) the 
parents of the couple, (5) the paternal unche of the 
father, and his wife, (4) the paternal aunt, sister 
of the father, (5) the eldest brother, (6) the eldest 
sister, (7) the maternal grandparents. Failing these 
near relatives, those of more remote kin may arrange 
the contract A married daughter may make a 
contract for female relatives of her father’s family. 
If the contract be illegal or fraudulent, the parties 
arranging the contract are the ones punished. The 
consent of the couple to the contract is not required. 
If a widow wishes to remarry, her father-in-law, 
mother-in-law or other relative of her husband's 
family, signs the contract ; failing these, a member of 
her father’s family. If a wadow has a daughter 
by her first marriage who has become an inmate of 
her second husband’s home, the widow can sign her 
daughter’s betrothal contract. 

In the contract, the signatories must declare 
i, any blemishes or physical infirmities of the bride 
or bridegroom, ii, their ages, iii, if either has been 
born of a concubine, iv, if either has been adopted. 
The full consent of the two families is required. 
Fraudulent betrothals sometimes take place, as when 
a healthy brother or sister is described in the contract 
instead of an unhealthy bridegroom or bride, and 
so on. If the fraud is discovered before marriage, 
the contract can be armmulled, the presents returned 
and the fraudulent signatory punished. If the 
deception is discovered after marriage, the marriage 
is dissolved: and the fraudulent signatory is 
punished. The betrothal contract may also be 
annulled if the bridegroom or bride commit some 
crime before marriage; or, if the bridegroom for 
some political reason be sentenced to life-long exile, 
the bride may either follow him or be set free to 
marry another. 

A marriage celebrated without tne requisite 
formalities, i.e. without signatories to the contract, 
without a go-between, without giving of presents, 
without a public celebration, is considered fornica- 
tion and the couple must be separated. 

If a son or daughter marry during the period of 
mourning for his or her father or mother, he or she 
is punished for committing a great offence against 
filial piety, and the wife is separated from the 
husband. 
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There are three essential conditions to a 
marriage :—first, the contract signed by the parents 
or guardians as explained above; secondly, the 
acceptance of the wedding gifts by the bride’s 
family; thirdly, the bringing of the bride to the 
groom’s house. Marriage customs vary in different 
provinces, but the follow.ag usage is more or less 
observed all over China. 

The preliminaries to a betrothal are arranged 
by go-betweens, generally women, who approach 
each family and consult the horoscopes of the young 
couple. If these are favourable, the groom’s parents 
or guardians make a formal offer of marriage, which, 
when assented to in writing by the bride’s parents, 
constitutes the marriage contract. A lucky day is 
then chosen for the event. 

A month before the wedding, the groom’s 
family send to the bride’s family the material for 
the bridal dress, presents of money, silks, wine, and 
cakes of ceremony, etc. A few days before the 
wedding, the bride’s dowry, trousseau and furniture, 
together with gifts from relatives and friends, are 
carried to the bridegroom’s house. On the eve of 
the wedding the bride puts up her hair, tries on the 
bridal garments, lights incense before her family’s 
ancestral tablets and kneels before her parents, 
grandparents and senior relatives. 

The wedding-day is celebrated by musicians 
who play while the bride bathes and dons her 
marriage clothes, the outer garments of red being 
embroidered with dragons. A veil completely con- 
ceals her features. A friend of the groom, bearing 
a formal letter, then arrives to escort the bride to 
her new home. This letter is sometimes regarded 
in the light of a marriage certificate, and is carefully 
preserved by the bride. She then steps with 
weeping into the red marriage chair, her mother, 
sisters and other relatives also weeping, while 
fire-crackers are let off, and music is played. The 
chair, a heavy structure covered with red em- 
broideries and rich carving, is borne by four men. 
Two men carry lanterns in the bridal procession 
bearing the groom’s family name in red characters, 
followed by two other men similarly displaying the 
bride’s family name. A red umbrella is borne in 
the procession, which is accompanied by musicians. 
The bride’s brothers walk near her chair. 

Fire-crackers are let off on arrival at the 
groom'’e house, The chair is carried into a reception 
room, and the bride is invited to descend by a little 
boy who holds a brass mirror towards her, A 
matron ard bridesmaids uttering felicitous sen- 
tences help her out of the chair. A sieve is some- 
times held over her head or placed so that she eteps 
into it from the chair. She is then led to her room 
where she sits by the groom’s side on the edge of 
the bed. Later they go separately to the reception- 
room, where, in front of a table spread with two 
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sugar cocks, dried fruit and symbolical articles, 
they do obeisance before the gods, then to the bride- 
groom’s ancestral tablets, then to each other. After 
this they drink a mixture of wine and honey out of 
goblets tied together by red thread, exchanging cups 
and drinking again. They are given pieces of the 
sugar cocks and a few dried fruits to eat. The 
bridegroom then pretends to lift the bride’s veil 
after which she is led to her room and divested of 
her heavy outer garments. The couple then have 
dinner with their guests, the bride eating nothing. 
She is gazed at by friends and by the public, who 
criticize her appearance and make all sorts of jokes. 

On the third day, the couple visit the bride’s 
family, when they worship her ancestral tablets. 
On the tenth day the bride often goes alone to visit 
her parents, 

Posthumous marriages SX iF ming Aun are 
not uncommon among better-class families. If a 
son dies unmarried and before adult age, the parents 
seek by go-betweens a family that has lost a daughter 
of about the same age and at about the same time. 
Betrothal and wedding ceremonies are duly carried 
out, the tablets taking the places of the pair. The 
bride’s coffin is then laid in the grave side. by side 
with the bridegroom’s, and she is thenceforward 
a deceased daughter-in-law in the family. 

Such marriages are prohibited in the Chou Li, 
yet have been common from the earliest history 
down to modern times. 

There is also marriage’which is posthumous for 
only one of the pair. If one of a betrothed couple 
dies before marriage, the wedding may still take 
place, the tablet representing the dead. Or if a 
girl dies unbetrothed a living husband may still be 
found for her; both betrothal and wedding cere- 
monies being performed with her tablet. 

Though the above account has been written in 
the present tense it is probable that much of it has 
been altered since the Revolution, both with regard 
to the laws and to the ceremonies, After the 
establishment of the Republic a new Provisional 
Code made various alterations in the laws. Mar- 
riage is forbidden before the ages of 18 and 16 for 
the man and woman respectively. The couple must 
have the consent of their parents, and the marriage 
is not recdgnized before its announcement to the 
proper magistrate. The parts of this new Code 
which relate to marriage, ete., are given in the new 
edition of P. Hoane’s work. 

Von Métienporrr: Family Law of China; 
Parker: Comzarative Chinese Law; WERNER : 
Descriptive Sociology; Hoanc : Le Mariage chinois, 
2nd ed., 1916; Doorrrrte: Social Life of the 
Chinese; Gray : China. 


MAR SARGHIS, or Mar Serarus, eee 2 YB 
Ma Hsieh-li-chi-ssfl, a Nestorian Christian, Governor 
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of Chinkiang, 127801. He built two churches 
there, Seo Nestorian Christiana. 

Patnanius: Traces of Chriatsamty, etc. ; 
Ciinrse Recorpen, vol, vi, p. 108. 


MARSHMAN, JOSHUA, D.D.) A member 
of the English Baptist Miasion at Serampore, 
who produced the first complete translation of the 


Bible into Chinesa and printed it ab Serampore in 


India, 


1422. See idle. 
Life and Times of Carey, Marshman and Ward, 
London, 1859; Chinese Recorder, vol. i, p. 145. 


See 


MARTIN DE RADA cor HERRADA. 
De Rada. 


MARTINEZ, FRANCOIS, a Brother of the 


Society of Jesus, was born at Macao in 1573. In 
1606, travelling when the accusations against 
CATTANEO (q.v.) Were agitating the Chinese, he was 
accused of espionage and tortured so severely that 
he died in prison. 

Havret: La Stéle chrétienne de Si-ngan-fou, 
II, p. 14, note. 


MARTYRS 


N Lng po inf 1a%). 


After some yearn of Hitmen otary 


woth, he became interpreter tu the Ll & A Lepation 
in Peking, amd afterwards DPrefemeor of  Jmter. 
national Law at the T'wng Wen (College; amd on 
the establishment of ehing Tnperial U niveremy 


(g 0) whe chomen aa ite firet DP reeide nt 

In 1000 he returned to U SA. 
Almont immediately to asmat (ase ( MEM Te in 
Ww 
the 


and haus pr ition An 


bat wae reealled 
cetablehing a umvermty ot Wuchang Owl} my 
lack of funds and the removal of the Vicervy, 
university waa not founded, 
only a sort of lectureship. 
He eubsequently returned to Peking, where he 
1916. 
Besides being Advieer to the Gowernment on 


dived on December 145, 


matters touching International Law, he was msde ‘a 
Mandarin of the 3rd claws im 1005; of the 2rd clan 
in 1898; and was also Membre de |'Institut de Droit 
International, etc. 

Ife wrote in Chinese, inter alia, a very popular 
‘Evidences of Christianity’ and a book on Inter- 


national Law ; and in English, The Lore of Cathay, 


MARTINI, MARTIN, @[2l& Wei K‘uang-kuo, | 


a Jesuit Father, born at Trente (Tyrol) in 1614. 
He reached China in 1643. .He travelled much 
during the troublous days which followed, and with 
the exception of one visit to Rome to: justify the 
Jesuits against the Dominicans in the matter of 
Chinese Rites, spent most of the rest of his life in 
Hangchow, where he diea in 1661, He published 
an Atlas of China in 1655; (Novus Atlas Sinensis 
a Martino Martini Soc. Jesu descriptus, Amsterdam, 


1655). It was the first serious geographical work 
ever published on China. He also wrote a History 
of China. 


Havret: La Stéle chrétienne de 8Sj-ngan-fou, 
IT, p. 41, note. 


MARTIN, ROBERT MONTGOMERY, col- 
onial Treasurer at Hongkong, appointed January 
20, 1844. He considered the policy being pursued 
by the Government was injurious to the nation, 
and he conditionally resigned his commission in 
order to explain to the ministers at home the true 
state of affairs and the utter worthlesssess of Hong- 
kong. Unhappily for him his resignation was 
accepted as final, and his public career was ended. 
He is the author of China Political, Commercial, 
and Social, London, 1847. In an appendix to this 
work he prints his correspondence with the govern- 
ment as to his action. 


MARTINS. See Hirundinidae. 


MARTIN, WILLIAM ALEXANDER PAR- 
SONS, was born in Indiana, U.S.A., April 10, 1827. 
After spending some time in the venetian profession, 
he was accepted by the Presbyterian American 
Mission (North) for work in China, and reached 
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A Cyele of Cathay, The 
Awakening of China, etc. 


MARTYRS Applying this term first to the 
Protestant foreign missionaries killed in China by 
the fury or hatred of Chinese mobs, the following 
list includes all such between 1847 and 1902, classed 
under théir respective Societies, as given by the 
Chinese Recorder, but there ig a discrepancy in the 
figures. 

American Presbyterian Mission (North) 

China Inland Mission 

English Baptist Mission ... 

Missionary Society of Sweden 1 

American Baptist Mission (South) 1 

London Missionary Society 2 

Wesleyan Missionary Society... a | 

Swedish Missionary Society ... ... ... .. 1 
1 
5 
0 


Swege in Peking, The 


9 
81 
16 


United Free Church of Scotland ... 
Scandinavian Mongolian Mission... a 
Church Missionary Society ... . 1 
Society for the Propagation of fio Gospel... 
Christian and Missionary Alliance 
American Board of Commissioners 
Foreign Missions i m Se oe 
Shou-yang Mission, "a pe... 7! 
British and Foreign Bible Goviety an — 
American Protestant Episcopal ... ... ... 1 
Swedish Mongolian Mission ... -- ee 
Total number of Martyrs 208 (sic) 
Societies - 18 
The great majority z ‘Paslie missionaries were 
murdered in 1900, the year of the Boxer Rebellion. 
The Martyrs’ Memorial Hall in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Building in Shanghai com- 
memorates those Protestant missionaries and Chiness 
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56 
ies 


. Christians’ who were killed in-the century from 1807 


MASCARENHAS 


to 1907. A complete list of tne foreigners’ names is 
given in A Century of Missions in China. They 
number 221. 

Of Chinese Martyrs who suffered in the Boxer 
Rebellion alone, a list according to Protestant 
Societies is given in the Chinese Recorder for 1907. 
the total number being 1909. It is unfortunately not 
possible to give the totals of Roman Catholics whu 
have died for the faith in China. The list is a 
very long one. See Bozerism. 

Cuines—E Recorper, vol. xxxiv, p. 596; A 
Century oF Missions IN Curna, ibid., 1907, p. 611, 


MASCARENHAS, GEORGE, voyaged to 
Tamao with DE ANDRADE, but in his own ship, in 
1517, and probably went on to Fukien and Chékiang, 
thus preparing the way for the later Portuguese 
settlement at Liampo (Ningpo). 


MASKEE. The pidgin-English word for 
‘never mind,’ ‘no matter,’ etc. 


MASONRY IN CHINA. Freemasons claim 
the creation of the world as the starting point of 
their practical craft. But an immediately following 
admission tells of the founding of the Original 
Grand Lodge of England, to which so much of 
modern Masonry may be traced, and places the 
origin of that at no earlier date than a.p. 1717. 
Ireland, Scotland, and Massachusetts followed in 
order with like institutions of their own, the last 
named forming its Grand Lodge in 1792. Two 
classes of detractors base their criticisms on these 
facts, one ridiculing the claim to the ancient lineage, 
the other running down the institution on account 
of its modernity. Both are wroag. The claim that 
the first Mason was the Creator of the Universe 
need not be discussed, but historic research shows 
plainly enough that ‘‘a peculiar system of morality, 
veiled in allegory, and illustrated by symbols,” 
has existed from time immemorial. 

China’s own records,—the finest, best, and 
most complete in the world in some respects,—prove 
that within her borders there was such a system 
known before the days of Conructus, hundreds of 
years B.c., and what is more interesting is the fact 
that the square and compasses were used then as 
emblems of morality much as they are being used 
now. We need not feel surprised that this should 
be so. The early connexion of the Chinese with 
our own Western ancestors is being slowly but 
inevitably traced. Similarity in words alone is 
sufficient to satisfy those who have gone into the 
matter that there must have been similarity, if not 
identity, in origin. 

When Chinese classics, therefore, speak in 
terms masonic, as, for example, when Mencivus 
urges those in ‘‘ pursuit of wisdom ”’ to ‘‘ make 
use of the coémpassea and square,’’ we may well 
surmise that the germ of the idea was common 
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to the progenitors of those who came east on the 
one side and went west on the other. Conrucius 
at seventy congratulated himself that he could then 
“venture to follow the inclinations of his heart 
without fear of tran gressing the limits of the 
square.” 

That the Chinese ‘Triad Society should have a 
ritual and practice in many respects almost ident- 
ical with that of Freemasonry need not surprise 
us, for just as China has for many generations been 
the happy home of secret societies opposed to the 
government, so was it—and to some extent is 
still—in Continental Europe, where only here and 
there were governments and rulers wise enough 
to place themselves at the head of such movements. 
Nine out of ten of the many rebellions in China 
have been the work of secret societies connected 
more or less intimately with religious beliefs. 

When the first Freemasons of Shanghai built 
for themselves a home in which to meet, they 
applied to the then Consul for his advice as to the 
Chinese name which should be given to their Hall. 
Mr. Mepuourst had no great difficulty in meeting 
the request. He knew what has been said above 
respecting the use by the Chinese of the square 
and compasses, and advised accordingly. He sug- 
gested ‘“‘Kwei-keu:t‘ang”’ #4, or ‘““Compass and 
Square Hall’’—the Chinese reverse the order of the 
implements—as a fitting title, and the designation 
being accepted, has continued till the present time 
to suggest to our native fellow-residents, and to 
the few amongst them who have been accepted as 
‘‘brethren,”’ that the practices to which the build- 
ing is dedicated are of that moral and reputable 
order known from of old, and practised by their 
Great Sage himself. 

Western Freemasonry on. the China coast, 
however, found its first home, not in Shanghai, 
but in Hongkong, where the Royal Sussex Lodge, 
named after the Duke of that title, received its 
warrant in 1844, and opened its meetings on the 
3rd of April, 1845. In 1848 it removed to Canton, 
where it remained for ten years, and was then 
dormant. until its resuscitation in Shanghai in 1863. 
The original number of the Royal Sussex Lodge 
was 735. It is now 501, and it is thus senior to 
the Northern Lodge of China, the first to be formed 
in Shanghai, whose number is 570. Both are under 
the English Constitution. 

The Northern Lodge warrant is dated December 
27, 1849, the lodge at first being No. 832. Its firat 
place of meeting was in the Kiangsi Road (then 
Church Street), where it occupied a Chinese build- 
ing, much as one of the Weihaiwei Lodges did 
recently. Thence it migrated to a building of its 
own in the Nanking Road (then- Park Lane). 
Outgrowing its accommodation, it was compelled to 
make a fresh move, and for some time used a 
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building in the Foochow Read Meanwhile ite 


second Hall was being built in the Canten Read. 


where it «till gtands. But, onee again, develop 
monts necessitated a Change, this time te the Bund, 
where the foundation stone of the new building 
waa laid on the Jrd of July, 1865. 9 Most unterta 
nate as to tho cirewmstances whieh immediately 
followed, the new Masonic Hall found iteelf one 
of two “ white elephants "’ which the Shanghai 
community had on its hands. The other was 
Trinity Chureh, now the Cathedral, Shanghai had 
had its fat years during the late fifties and early 
sixties when the Taiping rebels were over-running 
the province. Its lean ones dated from the over- 
throw of those pests at Nauking in 1864, and for 
years the cost of the two big buildings was felt 
very severely by the small and comparatively im- 
poverished community. The Northern Lodge, 
however, bore half the burden of the Hall, the 
other half being carried by the Royal Sussex and 
the Tuscan Lodges, in the ratio of 3 to 1. 

The Tuscan Lodge warrant dates from August 
18, 1864. As a working lodge it has had its ups 
and downs, but during the course of its existence 
it has provided three District Grand Masters, Bros. 
Miter, Moore, and Hoven, for Freemasonry in 
the Far East, and is now reported to be in a 
highly flourishing financial conditior 

Royal Arch Freemasonry began in Shanghai in 
1861 with the charter of the Zion Chapter, working 


under the Northern Lodge, No. 570, E.C. It con-: 


tinued alone till 1869, when the Rising Sun R.A. 
Chapter, under the Scottish Constitution, was 
formed. The Zion Chapter has ever been one of 
the most successful of Far Eastern Masonic Bodies, 
and its list of Past First Principals contains many 
names of men who made their mark ip Shanghai 
history in other than Masonic circles. 

' But it is now time to turn to constitutions other 
than the English. All these made their début in 
Shanghai. The year 1864, the last of the fat years, 
was prolific of Masonic growth. We have seen that 
the Royal Sussex was re-constituted in Shanghai 
in 1863. On the very same day the Lodge cf 
Assiduity was formed. It was on fhe 7th of 
March, 1864, that the Lodge Cosmopolitan, working 
under the Scottish’ Constitution, was granted its 
warrant. The Tuscan immediately followed as we 
have seen, and on the 14th of December, it was 
- the turn of the American Constitution to come in 
with a warrant for the formation of the Ancient 
Landmark Lodge. 

It is not necessary here to dilate on the slight 
differences existing between the English, Scotch, 
and Massachusetts Constitutions. They are all 
in the realm of detail, not of principle, and the 
tonsequences have almost without exception been 
very happy, for while unity in principle secures 
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rolidarity in crmeitinke diversity im working ta 
slwhye attadtine to vinititg Wethren who delight 
in tracing similarities amd Oontriete iy Une Aifler 
ing rituals. 

The Commeyolitan Laige So 42h 80) bepan 
werking im 1064 Guder the madterehip of ome af 
the béewt known of the Shanghal Masons, 
W. Bro. C. MM. It hae aleve been 
a strong Jodge, atid wan long dietinguished for ite 
charitable work. The Seltoun Lodge No GW, 
8.C,, dates from December 23rd, 1902. 


The Ancient Landmark Lodge, acting under 
the Constitution of Massachusetts, began work on 
the 98th of May, 1864, and sprang rapidly into 
complete ucts. It the of ‘We 
meeting of a few friends at the house of Dr. H. W. 
Boone, who, with Bro. Hir.—afterwards well. 
known for his connexion with Gen.-Warp of the 
‘‘ Ever Victorious Army,’’—and Bro. Brancnarn, 
was one of the leading lights in Masonic circles 
for years after. Bro. Eames, learned in the law, 
and father of the great singer, Madame Emma 
Eames, was another of the little fraternity, as was 
the learned gentlemen who in later years became 
Bishop of the American Episcopal Church in China, 
Bishop ScHEeRescHewsky. Amongst the list of Past 
Masters of this lodge will be found W. Bros. Hit, 
Eames, JANSEN, the Rev. J. R. Hyxes, D.D., and 
E. T. Wr.rams, some time Chargé d’affaires for 
the Uniced States in Peking. 

The Keystone Royal Arch Chapter may be 
looked on as an offshoot of the Ancient Landmark 
Lodge, as its mainstays were found amongst the 
stalwarts-of that body. Its charter dates from che 
20th of September, 1871. 

Other Masonic Bodies founded in the early 
days of the settlement should be noted here, the 
first of which was the ‘‘ Celestial Encampment,”’ 
embodying Knight ‘Templar and other degrees not 
officially recognised by the English Constitucion. 
Its charter dates back to Occober 3, 1862. In 1877 
its name was changed co that of the “‘ Celestial 
Preceptory ’’ under which it was the only body in 
China conferring degrees of Masonic Knighthood. 
In 1900 it ceased to exist, but has since been 
resuscitated. The Cathay Rose Croix was another. 
It came into existence under a warrant dated May 
18, 1869, and conferred degrees following the Royal 
Arch to the 18th. It has long been extinct. 


The warrant for the construction of a Pro- 
vincial Grand Lodge of the Royal Order of Scotland 
is dated August 10, 1865, and W. Bro. C. M. 
DonaLpson -was appointed first P. G. M., an office 
held for life. This post he continued to fill till 
1892, when, after his death, his mantle fell upon 
P. G. M. Bro. J. H. Ossorne, who held it until 
1916, when he resigned and was succeeded by Bro. 
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M. E. H. Wetts. The Royal Order differs from 
the degrees that precede it in being purely Chrisv- 
jan in tendency. It embraces two parts, the second 
of which is » degree of Knighthood. 

A few other interesting occurrences in the 
olden days mav be recorded. The firsc Masonic 
Ball was held in 1865, but it was not till 1874 that 
another provided a small surplus and so formed 
the nucleus of the Masonic Charity Fund, which 
has done so much good in Shanghai and elsewhere. 
In 1866, the foundation stone of the present 
Cathedral was laid with fitting Masonic ceremonial. 
In 1867 the Masonic Hall on the Bund was de- 
dicated. It has since been rebuilt and adapted to 
modern requirements. In 1868, Ningpo joined the 
fraternity by forming the ‘‘Star of Peace’ Lodge, 
No. 1217, E.C. It lasted but two years, however. 
During the year following, Shanghai Scctsmen 
formed a new lodge, St. Andrew in the Far East, 


No: 493, S.C. Dr. Cocnit. was its first Master, . 


and it had every promise of a long and successful 
career. But its hopes were shattered and the 
lodge came to an end in 1874. 

Hankow was next to try its hand with ‘‘ The 
Star of Central China,’’ No. 511, S.C. This was 
in 1871. The Hankow Lodge might have been 
known as the Tea Lodge, for its founders were 
mainly engaged in the great tea trade of the port 
as it then was. When that fell off, and regular 
residents became fewer, the lodge lapsed. Since 
1901, however, its place has been supplied by the 
Far Cathay Lodge; No. 2,855 E.C. 

The year 1872 saw the inauguration of the 


Lodge Germania, which had a chequered career for | 


some ten years, and was then closed. Dr. ZACHARIAE 
was one of its Masters, and the lodge was revived 
in 1895 by no less a celebrity than W. Bro. P. G. 
von MOLLENDORFF, since which time it has been 
in regular working order. In this, as in all other 


cases, members of the English. Constitution freely | 


gave their aid wherever it was possible and 
necessary. 

In 1909 an effort has made to start, a lodge 
under the Dutch Constitution, and the English 
District Grand Lodge had the pleasure of perform- 
ing the Consecration ceremony, but the experience 
of the following year proved that an insufficient 
number of resident members was forthcoming, and 
the warrant was returned to the Hague. 

The story of the development of District Grand 
Lodges in China is one of considerable interest. 
The first W. M. of the Royal Sussex. Lodge, Pro. 
J. H. Murray, was also the first Provincial Grand 
Master of the whole Masonic Province of China, 
and the W. M. who succeeded him in the Chair 
of the Royal Sussex also succeeded to the honour 
of the Prov. Grand Mastership. This was Bro. 
S. Rawson. It was not till 1877 that this im- 
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mense ‘‘ Province’’ was divided into the two 
$s‘ Districts ’’ of North and South China. Bro. 
CorneLivs THoRNE was the first D. G. M. of the 
Northern section, and held the post for eight 
years. Leaving for home in 1885, he was succeed- 
ed by Bro. J. I. Mitter, who in turn resigned in 
1896, and was followed by Bro. L. Moore, who 
held the office till his death in 1903. Bro. W. H. 
ANDERSON was the next incumbent, and remained 
in office till his departure for home in 1908, Bro. 
R. 8. Ivy filling the vacancy in the following year, 
and still remaining in office, thus surpassing in 
length of service all his predecessors. 

A D. G. M. is entitled to Past Rank only after 
a service of three years. His office is by no means 
a sinecure. He has the appointment annually ot 
a score or more of officers to serve under him in 
the District Grand Lodge, and he is in undisputed 
eontrol of all the Lodges—be. they few or many— 
of his own Constitution in the district over which 
he rules. Territorially in China, he may have to 
share his sway with D.G.Ms. of other Constitu- 
tions who, of course, rule only over Lodges using 
their own ritual and having warrants granted by 
their own Grand Lodges. As matters stand at 
present, the Lodges under the District Grand 
Lodge of Northern China, E.C. are as follow :— 


Date of 
Name of Lodge. No. Warrant. Situation. 
Royal Sussex 501 = 18-9-1844 Shanghai. 
Northern Lodye 
of China 570 27-12-1849 ” 
Tuscan 1,027 18-8-1864 om 
| Deric 1,433 5-4-1873 Chinkiang. 
Union Ledge 
of Tientsin 1,951 16-11-1881 ‘Tientsin: 
Northern Star 
of China 2.673 7-9-1897 Newchwang. 
Far Cathay 2,855 1-5-1991 Hankow. 
| (C‘oronation 2,931 13-5-1902 'Tientsin. 
_ Daintree 2,938 1-9-1901 Weihaiwei. 
Tongshan Lodge 3,001 15-3-1904 ‘Tengshan. 


The Kiukiang Lodge in consequence of constant 
removals from the port and an insufficient number 
of permanent residents found itself unable in 1914 
to carry on its regular meetings and so lapsed. 

The date given for the warrant of the Tong- 
shan Lodge is actually the date of its consecration. 
This Lodge has had the peculiar experience of 
losing its.warrant by theft, and of being compelled 
in consequence to go into recess until a new one 
had been obtained. Some years ago the present 
writer paid a flying visit to this remarkable little 
community which was then the proud possessor 
of a racecourse,:a club, a rifle association, a church, 
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and a Masonie Dall, with what other pecial oontres 
in not recorded, while the census showed a total, 
including the last baby, of reventy five moule only 

Thin fact pointes to one of the eun#es of the 
spread of, Masonty in the Treaty Porte ef China 
Ag it 14 now in such a place as Tongehan, ao 41 
oneo wis in Shanghai, Tientsin, ete. 
lodges for N ow, 
amenities in the larger settloments are multiplied, 


Men forrved 
companionship, when  pocial 
that particular attraction is net only lowt, hut os 
antagonised by endless other facilities provided by 
clubs of every description. 
ports that the earlier conditions are repeated. 
From the earliest days the American Lodj:es 
have had the advantage of a District Deputy 
Grand Master, the following being the list of 
worthy Brethren who haye held the post :— Bros. 
C. E.. Hin, first W. M. of the Ancient Landmark 
Lodge, W.° ©. Buancuarn, J. B. Eames, D. C. 
Jansen, A. W. Danrorru, J. R. Uykes, Geonur 
A. Dersy, and Dr. Sracey A. Ransom, the present 
incumbent. But it was not till 1915 that the 
number of American Lodges was suflicient to call 
for the formation of a regularly organised District 
Grand Lodge. Application then made to the Grand 
Master of the State of Massachusetts resulted in 
the issue of a charter, and the ceremony of 
installation of R. W. Bro. Dr. Ransom was 
conducted by the D. G. M. of the English Con- 
stitution, R. W. Bro. R. S. Ivy, assisted by the 
Officers of the English D. G. Lodge. This interest- 
ing ceremony occurred on the 24th of November, 
1915, and the new District Grand Lodge held its 
first annual meeting on the 27th of December, 1916. 
For many years the Ancient Landmark was the 
only lodge under the rule of the Ameridan District 
Deputy Grand Masters, but on the 28th df January, 
1904, the Sinim Lodge was organised, at first under 
the name of the Cathay Lodge, its first Master being 
CLINTON, son of the late R. W. Bro. D. C. JANSEN. 
Another, the Shanghai Lodge, has its charter dated 
September 14, 1904. <A provisional warrant was 
given to the Peiho Lodge of Tientsin, but the only 
occupant of the Chair was W. Bro. L. C. Emery, 
the lodge finding itself incapable of carrying on. 
China’s capital, curiously enough, held out 
longer against Masonic influences than any of the 
Treaty Ports of importance. It was not till the 
2nd of October 1915 that an International Lodge 
was established in Peking, which has since received 
its warrant from the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, 
and is thus under the control of the American 
D. G. Lodge. On the 4th of November, 1916 a 
Lodge of Perfection—l4th degree—of the Ancient 
and Accepted Scottish Rite was also opened by 


It is only im the cut 


Illustrious C, §. Losrnerer, holding an Honorary . 


33rd Degree. No fewer than 17 Master Masons 
received higher degrees at the temporary Masonic 
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wis @stabliehed more then «& eenhary age wi 


Charleston, South Carolina Iie Shanghas mer hers 
were Consolidated on the 19th of Sepremter, 19)] 
into the following bodies :— 

The Yangtze Lodge of Verfeetion, Mi 4. caneher 


Bro. G. A. Denny. 


The Shanghai Chapter Rowse Croue, No 4, tisier 
Bro. G. A. Densy. 
The Cathay Counel of Radosh, No 2, wide 


Bro. Joun Goopnow. 
Orient Conswtory, 
Joun Gooprow. 
The Ancient and Accepted Rite under the 
“ae 


Supreme Council of England” is 


The No. 1, 


ieder [re 


themghh ts 
have originated in France about the middle of the 
18th century. As has already been remarked, the 
Grand Lodge of England concerns itself with none 
but the first three degrees with the Royal Arch, 
but it will be of interest to the Craft as well as 
to the general reader to have a list of the thirty- 
three degrees as recognised under the Ancient and 
Accepted Rite. They are the following :— 

1. Entered Apprentice. 
2. Fellow-craft. 
3. Master Mason. 
4. Secret Master. 
5. Perfect Master. 
6. Intimate Secretary. 
7. Provost and Judge. 
8. Superintendent of the Buildings. 
9. Elected Knights of the Nine. 
Tilustrious Elect of Fifteen. 
-Sublime Knights Elected. 
Grand Master Architect. 
Knight of the Ninth Arch. 
Grand Elect, Perfect, and Sublime Mason. 
Knight of the Sword of the East. 


16. Prince of Jerusalem. 

17. Knight of the East and West. 

18. Sovereign Prince of Rose Croix. 

19. Grand Pontiff. 

20. Grand Master of all Symbolic Lodges. 

21. Noachite or Prussian Knight. 

22. Knight of the Royal Axe, or Prince of 
Libanus. 

23. Chief of the Tabernacle. 


Prince of the Tabernacle. 
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Knight of the Brazen Serpent. 

Prince of Mercy, or Scotch Trinitarian. 
Sovereign Commander of the Temple. 
Knight of the Sun. 

Grand Scotch Knight of St. Andrew. 
Grand Elect Knight of Kadosh. 

Grand Inspector, Inquisitor Commander. 
Sublime Prince of the Royal Secret. 
Sovereign Grand Inspector General. 

One form of Masonic Activity, the working of 
the Mark Degree in a separate lodge, has so far 
been left unnoticed. The District of N. China 
possesses but two of these lodges, the Orient Mark 
Lodge, No. 482, E.C., at Shanghai, and the 
Northern Lodge .of China of Mark Masons, 
No. 583, E.C. at Weihaiwei The former was 
established in 1894, its first Master being Bro. 
F. M. Gratron. The latter first saw the light in 
1906. The Mark degree is conferred under other 


SSS Ssr&w 


constitutions without the formation of separate 


lodges. ) 

Freemasonry has many claims to the honour 
and respect of the world, but none based on surer 
foundation than its first and foremost practice, the 
practice of charity. . We have shown that the 
Brotherhood dates its beginning on the China coast 
from the year 1844, but when we ftnd that the first 
Charity Fand was not founded till thirty years 
afterwards, in 1874, we must not jump to the 
conclusion that Craft benevolence slumbered all 
that time. It was not so. Whatever was required 
to minister to the needs of those in distress came 
freely from the pockets of individual brethren or 
the treasury of individual lodges. In 1874, 
however, a Masonic Ball surplus of $529 formed 
the nest-egg of the first combined fund in which 
all Shanghai Lodges of whatever constitution could 
find membership. _ At first a rather haphazard 
undertaking, the Fund made-but slow progress, 
working so to speak from hand to mouth. Bro. 
GraTTon re-organized it under Bye-laws in 1888, 
and since then its progress has been ever onward 
and upward. Its present invested funds. amount 
to Tls. 32,500.00 and are supported by all Lodges 
in the District. 

Tientsin and District has followed Shanghai's 
example and now has a thriving Charity Fund of 
its own. In times gone by’ it subscribed freely to 
the Shanghai Fund. Newchwang has done the 
like, and the volume of its fund is a telling tribute 
to the generosity of its small community. 

Much might be said of the high standing of 
prominent Masons. in China in other walks of life. 
The list includes at least one Bishop, many high 
Charch dignitaries, many Consular officials, various 
Knights, a large body of representatives from tho 
liberal professions, many heads of firms, and a 
vast body of “‘ just and upright ’’ men who have 
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carried on the traditions of the craft after the 
manner which, in all ages, has led monarchs them- 
selves to become ‘‘ promoters of the art.’’ One of 
the most prominent of Masonic: historians was 


| Bro. R. F. Goutp, once Secretary to the Shanghai 


—_ — - recent aA OO A AA ODL LALA 


Municipal Council, and a member of the Northern 
Lodge. 

The two Public Schools of Shanghai, for boys 
anl girls, owe their origin to that. founded by the 
Masonic Fraternity in 1886. For years the Lodges 
provided a liberal prize fund which has now been 
consolidated and forms three valuable scholarships 
tenable for three. years. The Craft hold in 
perpetuity the right to nominate four free scholars, 
boys or girls, in the Municipal Schools, in return 
for their outlay on the original institution. 

As a further outgrowth from the ranks of the 
Fraternity may be mentioned the Masonic Club at 
Shanghai. This institution dates from the Ist of 
April, 1882, has its quarters in the Masonic Build- 
ing on what is one of the very best sites in the 
Model Settlement, and has always filled a well- 
recognised position in Shanghai clublom. It is 
not likely that there exist many cities where 
Masonry is stronger, in proportion to its Western 
population, than it is in Shanghai. 


[G. L.] 


MASTER OF HEAVEN, X jij or Heavenly 
Preceptor, a title given by T‘ar Wo Tr (N. Wei 
dynasty, a.D. 424) to K‘ou CH‘rEN-cHmm jx @& Z 
head of the Taoists. In a.p. 748 Hsiian Tsuneo of 
the T‘ang dynasty confirmed the hereditary priv- 
ileges of the descendants of Cuane Tao-LINe (q.v.) 
with this title, which they bear to-day. In the 
Ming dynasty the title was taken away by the first 
emperor as being disrespectful to heaven, chén jén 
ft A, Hero being substituted; but the higher title 
is persisted in. 

Dore: Recherches sur les Superstitions, tome 
ix, p. 540. 


MATEER, CALVIN WILSON, D.D., LL.D., 
a missionary of the American Presbyterian Mission 
who was born in Pennsylvania in January, 1836, 
and arrived in China at the end of 1863. He 
became a thorough master of the mandarin speech, 
and his Afandarin Lessons are very widely used. 
His life-work was education; he founded a school 
at’ Téngchow fu, Shantung, and developed it into 
a very successful college, which in conjunction with 
the schools of other Missions is now absorbed in tho 
Shantung Christian University. He prepared a 
good many very popular and useful text-books, and 
was himself very gifted in mathematical and 
physical science. The crowning work of his 
strenuous life was Bible translation. It has been 
said that with his labours in teaching, in scientific 
and Bible, translation, and in study of mandarin 
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colloquial, he did the work of three ord inary men, 
He died in Tsingtao, September, 100, 
Criese Recomorn, 


MATS and MATTING. Marts, ji 2/1, 
made from rattan, from bamboo (Chu deen 4 J@) and 
from reeds, 
from a xapocies Of Juncus near Laentan, 
and are in pieces 6 ft. long by 4-ft. wide. 


1901) 0, 


are 


The most durable of the last are woven 
N Ing po, 


In Sui fu, Ssdch‘uan, 
vated for miat-weaving, 
profit to the peasantry, From the same rush lamp 
wicks are made, more especially in the Min Valley, 
the pith being used for the purpose. Tor an account 


Juncus ¢ffueus i eulti 
and is a souree of great 


of this industry see Hosir’s Seich*uan, p. 39. 
From the three-sided rush, Leperona mucronata, 
mats of a slightly better quality are made, These 


rushes are also used as string in Ssuch‘uan. 

Mattine, 3h jy Zc het. Arundo mitis, from 
which matting is woven, is cultivated in the low 
Jands in all the south of Kuangtung, but the people 
in other parts of China use other grasses, such as 
Eriocaulon quadrangulare, Sctrpus capsularis or 
Cyperus elatus, The Arundo culms are sometimes 
five feet high, but the matting is seldom more than 
four feet wide. The loom used about Canton is an 
upright framework, with a cylinder above and 
below, over which the warp of hempen threads runs ; 
the woof is plaited on without a shuttle, and the 
straw dyed before weaving. 

The thin matting used for sails ‘and box cover- 
ings is woven from Coix lacryma. <A coarse whitish 
kind of matting suitable for awning and floor cover- 
ings is woven in the northern provinces from a water 
grass allied to the Arundo,; it supplies the place of 
felt on tilad floors, and serves many useful ends 
in the farmyard and shop. 

The export in 1916 amounted to—-Matting, 
Tls. 1,513,230 ; Mats, Tls. 1,834,067. 


MA TUAN-LIN J5 #9 &&, a native of Shansi in 
the 13th century. On the fall of the Sung dynasty 
he retired from official life and taught in his native 
town. He is famous as the author of Wén hsien 
t‘ung k‘ao 3X BK i S and other works. See Lei Shu. 


MAUSOLEA, IMPERIAL. The only ex- 
amples of these are the tombs of the Ming and 
Ch‘ing dynasties, earlier ones having been entirely 
Gestroyed or reduced to insignificance; even of the 
Ming imperial tombs the first has not escaped semi- 
ruin. But it is highly probable that we see in the 
Ming mausolea the plan on which all imperial tombs 
have been built for two thousand years; while the 
Ch‘ing dynasty simply accepted the model of its 
predecessor. 

IT. The Mausolea ($8 ling, tombs), of the Ming 
Dynasty. These are at Nanking, where T‘ar Tsv 
X ji (Hune Wo), the founder of the dynasty, is 


MAUSOLEA 


buried), ated newer Peking @lvere Melita Dameware 


lie 
The tormnb of Livau Vu in it eile the ih “an 


Yang gate of Nanking, and won @ tery dilapidaned 


pate Nanking wae the oagutal of the bengute while 
he regned. 

The aeoond Ranperor of the dynasty, He 11 
Mi 4%, bee had no maweclewn ballt for him, enn 


*ubeequent Mlere have not reyarded him ws lawful 
heir whew be tev the throne. 

In 1406 Owiews Tee J BL (Yowo 1) began the 
removal Of the capital to Peking, and when it wae 
completed by bis own arrival there three yeare Later, 
he beyan work on a mansdlewmn for hie already 
departed consort and for himself. 

The Miny tombs are in Chang ping chow, sete 
thirty miles north-west of Peking. These are 
thirteen graves; the names given to them, with the 
reign-titlas of their occupants, and the dates of 
burial are as follows :— 

1 Ch‘ang lng 6B, Yura Lo x #, 1425, 

2 Hsien ling RR, Henc Her gh ge, 1425. 

3 Ching ling J& f#, Hsuaw Te oy we, 1435 

4 Yu ling ¥ @, Cutne T'uwo IF ge and Tres 

SHun K MW, 1464. 


5 Mao ling 3% RW, Cu‘tne Hua JR 4c, 1487 or 
1488. 

6 T‘ai ling # HM, Hunc Curm gL 7h. 1505. 

7, K‘ang ling 9g #&, Cuixo PR iE @, i521. 

8 Yung ling & #, Cura Cara WE dH, 1567. 


9 Chao ling 0 $2, Lunc Cu‘inc fe &, 1572. 
Ting ling @ ®, Wan Li @& B, 1620. 

' Ch‘ing ling @ 6%, T‘ar Cu‘anc & 8, 1621. 
Té ling @ &, Tren Cu't K Be, 1628. 
Ssi ling & &, Cu‘unc Cuénec % RR, 1644. 

There were sixteen sovereigns of the dynasty ; 
but besides Hunc Wu who has his tomb at Nanking, 
and the second ruler Hor Tr or Cmzen Wen I X 
who was not considered as a lawful ruler by his 
successors, there is Tar Tsuna {& 3%, who, with 
the reign-title Carne T‘ar # # reigned from 1450 
to 1457 in place of his brother while the latter was 
@ prisoner with the Tartars; these three are not in 
the Thirteen Tombs. 

It is not known why the above names were 
chosen for the mausolea, but it is probable they were 
used as being found in history as names of ancient 
tombs ; some of the tombs from which the names 
may have been borrowed are given on p. 1192 of 
De Groot’s work referred to below ; his description 
of the Ming tombs is very detailed. 

II. Mausolea of Manchu rulers. There are 
four of these in Manchuria and two, or rather two 
groups, in the province of Chihli. Those in Man- 
churia are :— 

1. Yung ling x &. This is situated 190 i: 
S.E. of Mukden, near Hsing-ching # #, the ancient 
capital of Manchuria. In it there repose, according 
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to Deveria and C‘orpigr, the bodies of Tsk Wane 
and Cu1nc Wane, the two remotest ancestors of the 
family ; and according to De Groot and CHAVANNES 
(v. inf.), the next two rulers, CH‘anc Wane and 
Fu Wane are there also. 

2. Tung Ching ling WH RR, 120 i S.E of 
Mukden. The bodies of CH‘ana Wana and Fu 
Wane are here according to Corpier and Devéria; 
but this is incorrect; the royal remains were 
transferred te Yung ling in 1658. 

5. Fu ling pg is 20 i N.E. of Mukden, and 
T‘ar Tsu, (NuRHACHU), the builder of the mausolea, 
reposes there. 

4. Chao ling #% , 10 7ij N.W. of Mukden, is 
the tomb of T‘ar Tsune. 

The three mausolea, excluding the now empty 
Tung Ching ling, are called San Ling = p#@ ; they 
are built in the Ming style of architecture, though 
on a more modest scale than the Ming tombs. This 
shews how early and how readily the Manchus 
adopted the Chinese civilization. 

Thus the first six chiefs of the clan and the first 
two Emperors of the Manchu dynasty are in the 
San Ling or ‘Three Tombs’ in Manchuria. From 
the next Emperor Suun Cun fii? onwards, the 
Manchu rulers were all buried in Chihli province. 

Their tombs are in two groups, the Eastern 
Tombs if Tung ling, and the Western 'Tomus 
pd Be Hsi ling. 

The Eastern Tombs are about 80 miles to the 
east of Peking, in Tsun-hua chou $& 7€ #1; and the 
Great Wall makes the northern boundary of the 
cemetery. 

The names of the mausolea in this group are 
given below, with the reign-titles of the Emperors 
buried in each and the year of burial. 


1. Hsiao ling 4 WW, Suun Cary, first emperor 1663. 
2. Ching ling $&#®, K‘ane Hs1, second ,, 17233. 
3. Ya ling %@@, Cn‘1en Lune, fourth ,, 1799. 
4. Ting ling 3¢ #, Hsren Fena, seventh ,, 1865. 
5 


. Hui ling BRM, T‘onc Cum, eighth _,, ? 
There are three other tombs containing the 
remains of the empresses. As it is a rigid rule that 
the tomb of an emperor may not be re-opened, the 
empresses have all to lie alone, or with other 
empresses. 
The Western Tombs are about as far from 
Peking as the Eastern, but south-west of the capital. 
The following are the names of the mausolea in 
this group, with the reign-titles and dates of 
sepulture. 
1. T‘ai ling 4% $@, Yuna Cuéna, third emperor 1737. 
2. Ch‘ang ling & @, Cuta Cu‘rna, fifth ,, 1821. 
3. Mu ling @& &, Tao Kvane, sixth » LO 
There are two tombs of empresses here besides. 
The reason for the making of the Western 
tombs was that the most eminent geomancers 
reported to Sain Tsuneo (Yunc Cuéno) against the 
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suitability of any available ground in the Eastern 
Tombs; this however does not seem to have pre- 
vented several later emperors being buried there. 

De Groot: The Religious System of China, 
vol, iii, p. 1177, 1282; Corprer: Histoire des 
Relations de Chine, etc., vol. ii, p. 17, note; 
Deveria: L‘oung Pao, vol. iii; Impautt-Hvart ‘ 
ibid., vol. iv; Fonssacrive : St-Ling, (Annales du 
Musée Guimet, 1907). 

De Groot gives very full accounts of the 
Mausolea, drawn from the @hinese records. 


[In response to an enquiry as to some difficulties 
in the above account Prof. Epovarp CHAVANNES 
kindly sent a ‘‘Note,’’ which the compiler has trans- 
lated from the French, and is glad to print in its 
entirety below]. 


Note on the sepultures of the first Emvperors of 
the Ch‘ing Dynasty in Manchuria. 

There are actually in the province of Shéngking 
j& 3 three imperial sepultures = f; they are enu- 
merated below in inverse order to that of the 
succession of the persons there interred. 

1. The Chao ling % f, commonly called the 
Pei ling 4k &, because it is ten li to the north-east 
of Mukden; the grave is called the Lung yeh shan 
Ré 32 (lj. The emperor T‘ar Tsunc Wén Huang-ti 
AK 3 RK A FH who reigned from 1627 to 1643 is 
buried there. There are several photographs of this 
tomb in M. Gissert Comsaz’ book entitled Sépul- 
tures impériales de la Chine, fig. 16-33 and pl.-vii 
and viii, and also in CHavannes’ Mission Archéolo- 
gique dans la Chine septentrionale, figs. 781-789. 

2. The Fu ling 9% #, which is twenty i to the 
east of Mukden and which, for that reason, is often 
designated the Tung ling 3 P&, is built on a fairly 
steep slope of the T‘ien chu shan 9 #t jy. It is 
the burial-place of T‘ar Tsu Kao Huang-ti x ff 
i & Hr, who was born in 1559 and reigned from 
1616 to 1628. The photographs of this grave which 
M. Compaz has published (op. cit. pl. ix and 
figs. 34-537) were given him, like the preceding ones, 
by the Russian Minister of Finances, and were taken 
by agents of the trans-Manchurian Railway. 

3. The Yung ling i B&, the mound of which 
is called the Ch‘i yiin shan eX ji jy, 16 250 Ui to the 
east of Mukden, and ten /i north-east of Hsing ching 
my. This Mausoleum was originally that of the 
two Manchu chiefs who in 1648 were retrospectively 
introduced into the line of Emperors under the 
names Cuao Tsu Yiian Huang-ti &F #f J 2 Hr and 
Hsia Tsv Chih Huang-ti St Ml fi St FH ; before the 
edict of 1648, these two ancestors of the dynasty 
were known under the titles of Prince Tst 7B = 
and Prince Cu‘tIna =. The Prince Ts (i.e. 
Cuao Tsv) must have lived towards the middle of 
the fifteenth century. In 1658, were reunited in 
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the Yuny ling the remains of the two succenmorn of 
Cnao ‘Tsu and Hsing Tso, namely, Prince Cn'ano- 
B £ and Prince Fu RAY, whom the edict of 164% 
had named retrospectively Cuina ‘Tsu 1 Huang ti 
HL OG fF and Haren Tsv Hevan Huang Bm 
WA. Previously to 1658, these two anceators of 
the dynasty wore buried at Tung Ching Wgy, which 
was eight Js north east of the city of Liaoyang chou 
if OS A and east of ‘T'ai Tzd ho #A-f W ; Liaoyang 
is iteelf 120 (4; south of Mukden. After 1658 there 
was no further case of imperial sepulture at Tung 
ching and what was called 
to exist. 

I visited the Chao ling (or Pei ling) on April 
16, 1902; on April 23, 1 was at Fu ling (or Tung 
ling); on April 25, I visited the Yung ling; this 
last tomb is particularly interesting; in the first 
court are arranged four pavilions sheltering stéles 
dedicated respectively to Cnao Tsv, Hsine Tsu, 
Crine Tsu and Hsten T'su; each atéle is inscribed 
in Mongol, in Manchu and in Chinese; the Chinese 
text is reproduced in the Shénghing T’ung Chih 
G@ www, c. iii, p. la—da. Behind this court 
opens another, which encloses the funeral temp!s 
called the Ch‘i Yiin Tien RF ji Be (cf. Mission 
Archéologique, etc., fig. 290); behind the building 
one reaches by a small stairway an enclosure in 
which are five tortoises, each surmounted by a staff, 
the top of which is surrounded with red and white 
Korean paper (cf. Missions Archéologique, etc., 


‘Tung ching ling’ ceased 


figs. 291, 292); the staff is almost the height of a © 


man. This tomb is especially interesting because 
it‘is the only example which has preserved for us 
the memory of what Manchu tombs were like prior 
to all Chinese influence. 


Who are the persons buried under the five 
tortoises? Two among them are certainly CHao Tsu 
and Hstnc Tsv, who have been interred each with 
his wife ; as to Cu1nG Tsv and Hsien Tsv, tradition 
states that they were brought together under a 
single*mound (cf. Ta Ch‘ing I T‘ung Chih ® ¥% 
— HG, lithographed ed. c. 36, p. 2a); what are the 

_two remaining tortoises? They are probably the 
tombs of two Manchu nobles, whose names, with 
variants, are indicated to us in the Shéngking T‘ung 
Chih (c. 28, p. 62, 63a: 3 HBR ERREL 
ARA; MHRA RHKBRRRKEE & 
RS 47); and in the Ta Ch‘ing I T‘ung Chih (c. 36, 
p 4a: %RRAMERARO BS KR A; 
SE A TS ea AR ek BH). 

[Ed. C.] 


MAY, FRANCIS HENRY, Sir, was born at 
Dublin in 1860. He was appointed to a Hongkong 
Cadetship in 1881, and filled many offices in the 
»Colony from that date till 1910. He was then 
appointed Governor of Fiji, and High Commissioner 
of the Western Pacific. In 1912, he became 


McCARTEE 


Governor of Hongkong, which pust he holds etill in 
1017 M5 im 1908. 
He has published A Guide to 
Colloqural; Yarhting in Hongkong. 
MAYA, or MAHAMAYA, 
CAAUTAMA 


He wan made KC 


Clantonere 


the mother of 
‘The Hinayina seripturen npeak of bet 
as a human mother of a human son, and the virgin 
birth of Bip, in not eanonmeal Kut whe hae 
alwaye been held in reverence, ‘and in many 
Mahayana sitras she holds a high place among 
celestial beings, and she vw called the eternal mother 
of all the Beponas. Chun 1 RY, whome mage 
(usually with eighteen arms and sometimes a third 
oye) is often seen in Boddhist temples, may perhayin 
be the deified Maya. The Chinese call Caew rs 
by the names Shéng mu iy ft}, holy mother, 
Fo mu § i, Bevowna’s mother. 

Jonnsron : Buddhist China, p. 277. 


MAYERS, WILLIAM FREDERICK, was 
born in 1839 at Hobart, Taemania, where his father 
was chaplain and private secretary to the Governor, 
Sir JoHN Franxiin. In 1842, the family returned 
to England and Mayers was educated at Woolwich 
and Liverpool. He spent a year in America in 
journalistic work and then came to China as student- 
interpreter in 1860, and died in March, 1878 in 
Shanghai, when on his way from Peking to England 
on leave of absence. At the time of his death he 
was Chinese Secretary to the British Legation. 

During the T‘ai P‘ing rebellion he had been 
intimately associated with General Gorpon in the 
operations at and near Soochow. 

Some of his works have been of the greatest 
usefulness ; they are Chinese Reader’s Manual, 1874; 
The Chinese Government, 1877; Maize in China 
(Notes and Queries on China and Japan, 1867) ; 
L'obacco in China (ibid., 1867); Henna (Lawsonia 
inermis) in China (ibid., 1868); Jntroduction of 
Cotton into China (ibid., 1868); Utampa Flower 
(ibid., 1869). 

MAZARIN BLUE, a porcelain glaze intro- 
duccd late in the K‘anc Hst period. 


McCARTEE, DIVIE BETHUNE, a medical 
missionary of the American Presbyterian Board. 
He was born at Philadelphia, January 13, 1820. 
In June, 1844, he reached Ningpo, and appears to 
have spent most of his life there, returning to 
America in 1883. He wrote several papers on 
Natural History subjects as follows :—On some 
Wild Silkworms and the Trees, etc., (Journal, 
N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. iii); The Tallow Tree. and The 
Chinese Pine, (Notes and Queries on China and 
Japan, 1868). The Chinese works he published are 
named in the Memorials ; they number thirty-three. 

Wvrure : Memorials of Protestant Misstonartes ; 
BRETSCHNEIDER: History of European Botanical 


and 


Discoveries. 
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McCLARY,—, captain of a country ship from 
Bengal who in 1781 stopped a sloop going to Manila, 
thinking she was from Spain, with which country 
we were then at war. Landing at Macao, he told 
the Portuguese the vessel was being brought into 
port for examination. The Portuguese imprisoned 
him till he sent his mate to release the prize, which, 
however, was wrecked before release. McCrary 
was then kept in prison two months longer till he 
paid $70,000, the value of the ship, into their hands. 
Later, while he lay alongside a Dutch ship at 
Whampoa, news came of war between England and 
Holland, and he seized the Dutch vessel as a prize 
of war. The Chinese protgsted, and on his drop- 
ping down the river opposed his passage. A com- 
promise was made: the Chinese boarded the ship 
with shouts of triumph, whilst McCiary was 
allowed to appropriate a quantity of gold and pearls 
among the cargo, belonging to Armenian merchants. 
Thus the Chinese saved their face and McCrary 
made good profit. 

The East India Company had no power to pre- 
vent such disgraceful doings of Englishmen, yet was 
blamed for all the foreigners’ misdeeds. 

Eames : The English in China; Davis : China 
and the Chinese; Auser : China. 


McCLATCHIE, THOMAS, Canon, one of the 
first missionaries of the Church Missionary Society 
who arrived in Shanghai in 1845, and gota house 
in the city. He worked there with some intervals 
till his retirement in 1882. He was Canon of St. 
Joun’s Cathedral, Hongkong and later of Holy 
Trinity Cathedral, Shanghai. He wrote a book 
entitled Chinese Cosmogony which has not com- 
mended itself to sinologues in general, but he is 
considered by BaLrour to have made out a very 
strong case from the study of comparative mythology 
to prove that the whole system of Chinese Heaven- 
and-Earth worship is based on ancient obscene 
theories of incestuous intercourse between the two. 

He also lcft an unpublished translation of the 
Ii Chi or Book of Rites. He died-in England, 
June 4, 1885. 


MEDHURST, WALTER HENRY, an early 
missionary of the London Missionary Society. He 
was born in London, 1796. He joined Morrison 
and Mitne in 1817, acting as superintendent of the 
printing work in Malacca, whence he removed to 
Penang and later to Batavia, travelling a great deal, 
and in 1835 reaching Shanghai for the first time. 
When the Treaty Ports were opened he settled in 
Shanghai, 1843, and set up the first printing press. 
Two yeara later the present premises of the Society 
in Shanghai were occupied, in Shantung Road, at 
that time far in the country. He was one of the 
translators of the Delegates’ version of the New 
Testament. His works include 59 Chinese, 6 Malay 
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_ and 27 English books. He went home on furlough 


eH 


ee 


Ad 


in a very weak state and died two days after reach- 
ing England, 1857. 

MEDHURST, WALTER HENRY, son of 
Dr. Mepnurst the missionary, was born in 1823 
and, when sixteen years old, accompanied his father 
to China, arriving in 1839, and within two years was 
employed by Captain Extior in the Chinese secre- 
tary’s office. He was later attached to Sir H. 
POTTINGER’S suite, was present at the taking’ of 
Amoy and Chusan, and wag left as interpreter at 
Chusan, In 1843 he was appointed Interpreter to 


| the Consulate at Shanghai, and in 1848 became 


Acting-Consul at Amoy, He then went to Hong- 
kong as Chinese Interpreter to the Superintendency 
of Trade, and was made Consul at Foochow in 1854. 
He acted as Consul at Shanghai in 1860, was 
appointed to Hankow in 1865, again in 1868 officiated 
at Shanghai, at which time he had to settle the 
Yangchow missionary difficulties, and in 1870 was 
appointed permanently as Shanghai Consul, He 
retired from the service in December, 1876. 
He wrote The Foreigner in Far Cathay. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION. Christian Missions 
could not work long in China without feeling the 
need to do medical work, and such work could net 
be done without native assistants. Many missions 
therefore for many years have trained and taught 
students in medicine; but such training was never 
till recent years up to the Western standard. This 
arose partly from the lack of sufficient equipment 
and teaching staff; partly from the pressing need 
which made even incomplete training very useful. 

The Missions, however, did the pioneer work, and 
in recent years they are also attempting to provide 
complete medical education such as is given in the 
West ; while the Government has also been awakened 
to the need, and both Central and Provincial autho- 
rities have established Medical Schools of various 
standards, the instructors being almost all Chinese. 

At the end of 1916 the number of Medical 
Colleges in China was 26, of which 13 were 
missionary institutions. The students numbered 
1,940, including 129 women, half being in missionary 
Colleges. A full list of the Institutions will be 
found in Dr. Merrtns’ paper. See Medical Educa- 
tion Scheme; Medical Missions. 

Merrins ; Educational Directory of China, 1917. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION SCHEME, ‘to prove 
the feasibility of educating and passing native 
surgeons in their own country in similar manner 
and up to the average standard required for medical 
qualifications in western lands.’ This first experi- 
ment in the complete medical education of Chinese 
was due to W. Wryxkenam Myers, M.B., Hon. 
Surgeon of the Davin Manson Memorial Hospital 
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at Takow in Formosa, (now of H.B.M. Consular , 


Services). ‘Three students took full courses and 
received diplomas in 1888, after thorough examina 
tiona by Examining Bourdain Hongkong and Shang 
hai, the Boards being gompored of the leading 
Medical, men ot different nationalitios in the two 
places, The experiment was a remarkable success, 
as may be seen by reference to the press notioes 
of the time; but the Government, in the person of 
lat HUNG-CHANG, seems to have confined itsélf to 
fair promises and empty praise: the new doctors 
had to find employment in the Straits Settlements, 
where the Colonial Government recognized their 
diplomas. 

W. Wykenam Myers: Report to Subscribers, 
ete., Shanghai, 1889. 


MEDICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY IN 
China, The, the first Society of the kind in 
existence, was organized in Canton in 1838, at a 
meeting called by Dr. Perer Parker and Rev. 
E C. Briveman, both of the A.B.C.F.M. and Dr. 
T. R. Corziepes, a surgeon of the E. I. Co. Dr. 
Parker had founded in 1835 an Opthalmic Hospital 
in Canton, and the M.M, Society was formed to 
develop and finance this. 


Dr. Parker presided over the hospital for 
20 years, and was followed in 1855 by Dr. J. G. 
Kerr (A.P.M.) who held the position for forty-four 
years. In 1856, the hospital was closed because of 
the war between China and England, and it was 
burned down, but rebuilt in 1858, in a better 
position. In 1870, the first class of medical students 


was organized; the translation of text books was . 


begun; and in 1879, two women joined the class, 
the first CHinese lady physicians to practise Western 
medicine. In 1866, the Hospital was rebuilt where 
‘it now stands. 

Though the work began under the auspices of 
the A.B.C.F.M., the A.P.M, took charge of it- in 
1854, and it is now undenominational. In December, 
1916, a plan for the re-organization of the old 
Medical Missionary Society in China under the name 
_ Of the Canton Medical Missionary Union was 
brought forward; and is in a fair way. of being 
realised. In 1916, there were three foreign physi- 
cians working at the Hospital, two of whom re- 
presented the Canton Christian College (g.v.) which 
is expected to take a prominent part in the new 
organization. 

In addition to the Canton Hospital, the Society 
in its early days established four others, viz. at 
' Hongkong,’ (Dr. Hosson); at Amoy, (Dr. 
 HeEpBurn); at Ningpo, (Dr. MaccowaNn);. and at 
Shanghai, (Dr. LockHart) ; which afterwards passed 
under the control of the several Missions who now 
work them. 
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MEDICAL MISSIONS. It 
ierpomnible to obtain up to date and complete werounte 
and rlatiotien yf Korman Catholic Medical Miasscn 
Wotk, whieh is, however, much more vinpurtant then 
is generally known, This atticle deals willy with 
Protestant actavities, 


han been fowne 


In LiKah the senior surgeon of the BE. J. Go. at 
Canten, Dr, ALpxasimn I’ranson, itroduced vane. 
nation into and Sir Geonce Siatwton 
tranelated into Chinese a treatine on the subject 
which had been prepared by Lr. Veanson, who aleo 
taught several Chinewe the art. ‘The chief of thease. 
was Hrguva, who to great distinction in 
He vaccinated over a million persons 
in thirty years and handed his #kill down w his 
sOn; Other Chinese establishments for vace mation 
arising from his efforts, Dr, Livinesrone, another 
surgeon of the E. I, Co. opened ao dispensary for 
poor Chinese at Macao in 1820, in conjunction with 
Dr. Morrison. Native doctors did the work under 
the superintendence of the foreigners who also 
studied native therapeutics. Dr. Gurziarr in bis 
journeys up and down the China Coast practised 
medicine among the Chinese with considerable 
success, Dr. T. R. Cottepar of the E. I. Co. 
opened ‘a voluntary work in Macao in 1827 for poor 
Chinese, principally for those with diseases of the 
eyes. A small infirmary (40 patients) was founded 
in 1828, with the help of Coxizepce’s friends. In 
five years there were 4,000 patients; the rich hong 
merchants subscribed as did the E. I. Co. itself, 
with many of its employés, and others, This was 
the first institution of the kind in China. In 1828, 
Dr. CoLtepce also opened a dispensary in Canton, 
for foreigners and natives, with the co-operation 
of two other physicians, Dr. J. H. Braprorp and 
Cox.- Dr: CoLLepce wrote in 1836 an article 
Suggestions with regard to Employing Medical 
Practitioners as Missionaries to China, (China 
Repository: Vol. ix, p...386), in which he ‘‘rejoices 
that the same ideas had suggested themselves to 
the pious and benevolent in the U. 8. A. as appears 


(hina, 


ruse 
consequence. 


‘from the fact of the Rev. Dr. Parker having 


qualified himself both as a physician and minister 
of the gospel.” 

The history of Medical Missions really begins 
with Dr. Psrer Parker (g.v.) who opened a 
hospital for the Chinese in Singapore in 1854, 
which was removed to Canton in the following year. 
In 1838 he, with his colleague in the A.B.C.F.M., 
Rev. E. C. Broeman, and Dr. Cortence, had 
formed the ‘‘Canton Medical Missionary Society”’ 
(q.v.). The first English Medical Missionary was 
Dr. Wriutram Locxnart (g.v.) of the L.M.S. who 
landed at Canton in 1838. In 1839, he took charge 
of the Macao hospital, opened by Dr. P. PaRKER 
in 1838, and after one or two removals arrived at 
Shanghai in 1843, and opened the Shantung Read 
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Hospital there; and m 1861 another at Peking. In 
1839 Dr. Bensamin Hosson of the L.M.S. arrived at 
Canton. He took over the medical work at Macao, 
but afterwards went to the L.M.S. Hospital in 
Hongkong, and from 1857, took charge of the one 
in Shanghai. 

At. the first Missionary Conference held at 
Hongkong in 1843, fifteen missionaries were present, 
of whom one was a medical man, the Dr. B. Hopson 
ahove-mentioned. 

In 1859, a book called China Mission, by the 
Rev. Witiiam Dean, published in New York, yzave 
a jist of 214 male missionaries working under 24 
Societies in China. Of these 28 were physicians, 
eleven of whom were also clergymen. 

The China Medical Missionary Association 
(q.v.) was formed in 1886, and in March, 1887, the 
first number of the China Medical Missionary 
Journal was issued. No. 2 gave a list of more than 
150 medical missionaries who had arrived in the 
years 1834-1886. A considerable number of these 
retired through ill-health and other causes. Among 
some of the best known early names, i.e. arriving 
before 1860, in the list, in addition to those already 
mentioned, are : | 

1. Rev. Wm. J. Boonse, M.D. (afterwards 
Bishop), American Protestant Episcopal Mission, 
1837—1864, 

2. Rev. 
1838—1866. 

5. D. B. McCarter, M.D., of the A.P.M., 
who opened Ningpo to foreign missions by 
establishing a dispensary in a Taoist temple 
(1844—1884). 

4. Rev, A. P. Happen, M.D., of the same 
nission, arrived in 1844 at Macao and removed to 
Canton in 1847. He was for many years Vice- 
President of the Medical Missionary Society in 
China and returned to U.S.A. in 1884. 

5. Rev. T. T. Devan, M.D., of A.B:C.F.M. 
He worked in Hongkong and Canton, and published 
a small but useful volume of anatomical and other 
terms in Cantonese and English, which was revised 
and enlarged in 1861. (1844—1847). 

6. Rev. Dr. Wa. Losscuerp, Rhenish Mission. 
He was located first at Hongkong and then at 
Canton, and published several useful medical 
treatises, etc., including the reprint of Drvan’s 
book of terms. 

7. Rev. James Hvupson Taytor, M.D., 
founder of the China Inland Mission (1854—1905). 

8. Rev. Joun G. Kerr, of the A.P.M., who 
had charge of the Canton Hospital for 44 years. 
He founded the Refuge for the Insane known by 
his name, the first institution of the kind in China. 

9. Rev. Hetnricn Gocxmc, M.D., first 
medical missionary of the Berlin Mission, 
(1855—1864). 


Dyer Bau, M.D., A.B.C.F.M., 
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10. Rev. R. H. Graves, M.D., D.D., of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, U.S.A., worked at 
Canton and neighbourhood, (1856—1911). 

11. Wone Fun, L.R.C.S., of the L.M:S., 
studied medicine in Edinburgh, and was the first 
Chinese to receive a Western medical diploma. He 
was at one time in charge of the Canton Hospital, 
He died in 1878. 

The first lady missionary doctor to China was 
Dr. Coomss of the M.E.M., who reached Peking in 
1873, but retired in 1877. 

The actual number of medical missionaries in 
China in 1887 was over 80, including fifteen lady 
physicians. Of the total about 35 were British, 
and the rest American, the A.P.M. having the 
largest number of any mission, 

In 1900, before the Boxer movement, there 
were at least 100 missionary hospitals and 
dispensaries. Twenty-two were destroyed by the 
Boxers, and four (all in Shantung) were looted. 
Four medical missionaries were murdered, while 
nine took temporary work with the Allies. 

In 1902, 106 doctors were reported. 

Medical T'raining of Chinese. This began in 
Canton, between 1835—1840. Busy missionary 
doctors, wherever situated, found themselves at 
once obliged to rely greatly on native assistants, 
and nearly everyone did some training of such, more 
or less, as circumstances dictated. One noteworthy 
effort was made in Tientsin by Dr. J. C. MACKENZIE 
of the L.M.S. Li Hune-cuane had built a hospital 
on the mission compound, in gratitude for the life 
of Lady Li having been saved by Dr. MackENzIE, 
and in 1879 a medical school was started in connexion 
with this. In 1881, under the Viceroy’s patronage 
@ special class of (eight) medical students was 
opened to provide Western trained surgeons for the 
Chinese Army ahd Navy. These men were taught 
in English, as they had all previously been sent 
abroad by the Government, which had suddenly 
recalled them. Six graduated, and were given civil 
rank of the 9th degree, but the attempt was too early 
to be successful. The doctors were wretchedly paid, 
and as native old-school practitioners were more 
believed in, they did not have a fair trial. 

Missionary Medical Schools were for many 
years quite small; as late as 1896 there were only 
five places in all China (including Hongkong ) witt. 
more than ten students. After the Boxer movements, 
however the need of an advance was felt, and in 
1901 considerable discussion arose’on the merits of 
a Central Medical College versus a system of 
Examinations, and also on Chinese versus English 
as the medium for instruction. Early in 1913 a 
Medical Missionary Conference, representing all 
China, voted to develop the Medical Colleges which 
had already been established at strategic points. 
With the coming of the China Medical Commission 
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of the Nock rttien Foundation in 1915, the whole 
question was transformed (see Medical 
Hoard), the general effects being greatly to raiwe 
tho standard of medieal education, to lessen the 
number of teaching centres, and to close up such 
as for any reason could not hope to reach the new 
standard set by the wealthy Rockrenen Com 
Mason, 

For the seventy-odd years that Protestant 
Medical Missionaries have been at work, they have 
not only been able to reliove an immense amount of 
physical suffering, but to offer an invaluable apolo 
getic for Christianity, and to gain a great oppor- 
tunity for evangelization, ‘They have trained a 
great number of helpers, and have translated> a 
large number of medical works intu Chinese; have 
gradually opened a way for the practice of Western 
medicine in China by the Chinese themselves, and 
started a wide movement in the matter of Public 
Health and Hygiene, which is greatly strengthening 
the hands of Weatern-trained Chinese physicians, 
and while opportunity and time have been lacking 
for scientific discovery, a considerable amount of 
light has been thrown by them on existing problems. 

Medical Missions (Protestant) statistics for year 
ehding December 31, 1915. 


China 


Foreign Physicians (Men) 277 
- ‘ts (Women) 106 

. £ Nurses — « 142 
Chinese Physicians — 119 
- Medical Assistants ... 509 

~ Nurses , 734 
Hospitals, Buildings 330 
m No. of beds ... 13,455 

- In-patients 104,418 
Major Operations ae 23,920 
Dispensaries, Buildings ... pa 223 
f Individuals treated 1,535,841 
Itinerating Circuits ... 90 


Total of individuals treated ...... ...3,065,514 


Medical Schools or Classes 23 
” Students (Men) 238 
‘5 " (Wemen) .... ... -67 
Schools for Nurses ... 36 
skeen 272 
Other philanthropic Institutions such as 
leper asylums, opium refuges, schdols 
for the blind and for deaf mutes, 
asylums for insane, etc.  % 
do. Inmates - 2,545 


Chinese contributions ... ... ... $502,743.90 
 MEDLAR. See Loquat. 


MEI LING PASS #§ 32 plum range pass, some- 
times called Plum-tree Pass; the most important of 
the passes in the Plum Range, between Kuangtung 
and Kiangsi. It is about one thousand feet high, and 
is broad and well-paved. North of it are the head 
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waters Of the Kan river, the dlisef artery of Koanges, 
distharging ihe the I'w yang Lake, mouth of it are 
the head waters of the North Kiver Thue with a 
portage of only twenty four milee over the Tass 
there iw Walter commun.cation between Cawhon ated 
the Yatigtwe valley. (See Siang Mower) 1t woe by 
tho route thet Karl Macamrery in 1793 and Lord 


Ammenet in 1816 returned to Canton from lering 


MELON-SEEDS, [i éua tet, are those of 
the ordinary water melon, Citrudius wulgare. An 
accompaniment of all Chinese feasts, theve reeds 
are eaten with tea after being salted and parched, 
the shells being cracked with the teeth and the 
kernels extracted. Materia Medwa saya “The melon 
grown to produce these seeds ys of a eporial variety, 
evidently the result of a long period of eelective 
development.’’ These melons are produced in the 
plains of 8. Manchuria, Chihli, Shantung and the 
Yangtze valley. The annual shipments average 
170,000 piculs, valued at Hk.Tls. one and a quarter 
to one and a half millions. From a third to a 
quarter of this is sent abroad, mostly to Hongkong. 


MELTERS, a term used by the Chinese for the 
native brokers of smuggled opium. 
Eames : The English in China, p. 243. 


MEMORIAL, ARCH. See P'ai Fang. 
MEMORIALS OF PROTESTANT MISSION- 


aries to the Chinese, a work from which a good 
deal of information has been drawn for these pages. 
It was published at the American Mission Press, 
Shanghai, in 1867, and, since missionaries at that 
time were comparatively few, the particulars given 
are fairly full, information being recorded as to 
wives and children, the names of ships in which 
their voyages were made, etc., etc. The books 
published by each missionary, in Chinese and in 
Western languages, are given under each biography. 
Though Mr. ALEXANDER WYyLiz, through modesty, 
never allowed his name on the title-page it is known 
that the material was amassed by him. 


MENCIUS.—i Zhe Man. Mencrus is the 
Latinized form of % ¥ the ‘‘philosopher M&Nc” 
who was born in the state of §§ Tsou, in the-modern 
Shantung in B.c. 372, about a century after the 
death of Conrucius. He came of a noble family; 
his father died while he was quite young, and his 
mother brought him up so carefully that her name 
is known and revered for it all over China to the 
present day. Out of her poverty she contrived to 
send her boy to school, and he eventually became 
a pupil of Conrucrus’ grandson, K‘uNG Cu, the 
author of the Doctrine of the Mean. MeEncrvus was 
a teacher by profession and did not obtain office 
till he was about forty-five, when he served under 
the Prince of the x Ch‘i State, but as the latter 
would not listen to his precepts, MENcrus gave up 
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his position.. Like his Master Conrucius he then 
wandered from State to State, but with the same 
result. Prince §{ Hui of % Liang was more pro- 
mising than the other rulers, but on his death in 
B.C. 519 Mencrus had to leave the State. Eight 
years later, he finally retired, and spent the rest 
of his life in teaching his disciples, and in com- 
mitting his principles to writing. He died s.c. 289. 
His tomb is at Tsou hsien gr jg in Yen-chou fu, 
Shantung. He has numerous descendants to-day. 
In 1083 a.p. he was made Duke of Tsou gx fj & 
and was admitted into the Confucian Temple in 
1088, where he is one of the ‘“‘Four Associates (or 
Assessors) of the Master,’’ the other three being 
Conructus’ grandson, and his two disciples, Yen 
Hur, and Tstnc Tzi. The first great commentary 
on his works was made by CHao Cu g@ i (died 
a.D. 201) who gave him the title of 33 3 or Second. 
Holy One, a title he still retains. His personai 
name like that of Conrucius, must not be uttered. 

it Zhe Book. The works of Mencivus form the 
fourth of the Four Books. Ssi-ma Cu‘1en fi) B® 
speaks of seven books by Mencrus, but a century 
later eleven books were catalogued. The four have 
since been lost and it may be accepted that they 
were forgeries. 

MENCIvs was not at once regarded as a classic : 
it was not till the Sung dynasty that Mencius and 
the Confucian Analects were authoritatively ranked 
together. The authorship has been disputed, some 
giving the work to the philosopher himself, others 
asserting it was composed by his disciples. There 
is good evidence for either view. Ssfi-ma CH‘1IEn 
states that Mencrus along with some of his disciples 
composed the work. 

It consists of the Master’s conversations with 
his disciples, and arguments with his opponents, all 
of whom are considered to have been effectually 
defeated by him (see Yang Tz; Mo Tzi; Kao 
Tz, etc.). The state of the Empire had gone from 
bad to worse since the time of Conrucrus, and 
Mengyus advocated more drastic measures than his 
Master’s. He had decided learnings towards demo- 
cracy and his defence of revolution was widely 
quoted in 1911. His one original contribution to 
Confncian teaching is his doctrine of human nature, 
which approaches ‘very nearly to that of Bishop 
Butter; but his influence settled the question as 
to whether Confucianism or some other of the 
various schools then existing should hold the field 
in China. His theory of virtue recalls that of 
SuHartessury and HutrcHinson. 

It was translated into French by Juien, into 
Englizh by Lecce, into German by WitHeLm 
(1915), etc. 

Gmues: Biographical Dictionary; Lecor: 
Clashics; Suzux1: History of Chinese Philosophy; 
Faser : The Mind of Mencius. 
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MENDOZA, JUAN GONZALEZ DE, an 
Augustinian priest, sent on an embassy from Spain 
to China, via the Philippines, in consequence of the 
representations of the Augustinians there. On his 
return he was made Bishop of Lipari for his services. 
The mission was a complete failure; but he col- 
lected the narratives of Herrapa (pg Rapa, q.v.) 
and others and thus became the author of the 
earliest detailed account of China that was ever 
published in the English language. The work was 
written in Spanish, and published in Rome in 
1585, in small octavo, with the title Historia de 
mas notables, ritos y costumbres del gran reyno de 
la China, etc., etc. The following year two editions 
were issued, at Madrid and at Barcelona; an 
Italian translation was published at Venice in 1586 
and English and French versions in 1588. The 
English translation was by R. Parke and was 
published in 1588. This was reprinted in the 
Flakluyt Society’s series. in 1853. 

This work was the first book printed in Europe 
which cortained Chinese characters. They are 
found in Chapter xiii, and it is certainly difficult, 
even with the-description, to recognise them. 

Menpoza died about 1620. 


MENG CHIA LA £m #i, the Chinese name 
for Bengal. 


MENG MAI % Fl, the Chinese name for 
Bomhay. 


MENG T‘IEN $4, was a man of the Ch‘i 
State who became in B.¢,221,the Commander-in-Chief 
of Sarum Hvano T1’s army, and in B.c. 214 was sent 
against the Hsiung Nu. He built thea, Great_Wall, 
and is the reported inventor of the pen or writing- 
brush, still in use. He committed suicide in s.c. 210 
on the death of his master, and the murder of the 
heir-apparent. 

Gites : Biographical Dictionary. 


MENG TSZ 44 Fy Rg, a treaty port in’ South-east 
Yiinnan opened by the Additional Convention to 
the French Treaty of Tientsin, 1886. Tt is ascociated 
as a treaty port with Manhao§f §% on the Red a, 
two days’ journey away, and is itself about 7 days 
journey from the frontier of Tonkin. After the 
suppression of opium and the opening of the railway 
to Yunnan fu the trade of Méngtsz progressed ; 
tin, the leading staple, has increased very largely. 
Cotton yarn is the chief import. The population 


i 1916 
is 11,000. 1915 
Net Foreign Imports 5,382,230 “a 


Net Chinese _,, cage She — 


Exports 9,809,128 9,387,913 


Total Hk.Tis. ... 15,191,358 14,973,275 
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MENG TZU. See Menciua, 
MENNONITES OF NORTH AMERICA, 


General Conference of. 
Headquarters >—Goessell, Kanwas, U.S.A. 
Works in Chihli, at the two centres of K'ai chou 

BAM, and ‘Tung ming We Wi 4, 


foreign workers in 1917, 
MENTZEL, CHRISTIAN, plhiysician to the 


Ilector Of Brandenburg. Ue was born at Fursten- 
wald, June 15, lo22, and died at Berlin on January 
17, 1701. Me induced the Elector to eall P. Courner 
to the Court that the doctor might learn Chinese. 
The result was not very important. Ile pabhahed 
a small Vocabulary, of no value, entitled Sylloge 
Minutiarum Leics Latino-sinico-churactertstict, etc. 
He also issued a Chronology of Chinese Rulers, 


hiaien with five 


Kurtze Chinesische Chronologia oder Zeit- Register 
aller chinesischen Kayser, etc., in which the names 
of the emperors are for the first time given in 
Chinese characters. 

He was a great worker, amongst other of his 
Jabours being a Clavis sinica, a completed work in 
124 manuscript tables with ao printed title and 
preface. It is preserved in the Imperial Library 
at Berlin. He further planned a Lezicon sjnicum. 
It-also is in the Berlin Library and consists of nine 
bound folio volumes, each with a printed title-page ; 
the dictionary is a mere skeleton. 

Remusat : AMélanges Asiatiques, vol. ii, p. 68; 
Corpvier : Nouveaux Mélanges Orientauz, p. 415. 


MESNY, WILLIAM, was born in Jersey, 1842, 
and arrived in China in 1860. He travelled widely, 
did good work for the ‘Chinese and was given the 
rank of Brevet Lieutenant-General, besides being 
honoured with Pa t‘u lu distinction. He has 
published Mesny’s Chinese Miscellany. 


MESSIAH, BUDDHIST. See Maitreya. 
METALS. See Mining; Minerals. 


METEMPSYCHOSIS $838 Jun Aui, a Buddhist 
doctrine though earlier in origin than Buddhism. 
“It teaches that the dead are‘re‘incarnated in a 
form dependent on the past life. According to the 
Yen Wang Ching, the king of the tenth district 
of Hades has the duty of weighing the merits and 
demerits of the dead and appointing a new birth 
for them accordingly, whether as men or as lower 
animals. , 

GavuTaMa taught that this weary round of 
renewed suffering might be escaped by the extinction 
of all craving. This is therefore what Buddhists 
aim at: it is called the attainment of. Nirvana. 


METEOROLOGY. Meteorology is that part 
of the Physical Sciences which is specially concerned 
with the physical phenomena to be observed in the 


METEOROLOGY 


imoaphere, The study ia at tiret ome of eomple 
obmet vation, and it was te more lor a lung Lume, 
well ante Uwe 10M emu. 


wards 1850, tnrowgh suriotver methode aad mors 


even om Kairoupe Te 


hyuthetee thera it became w rial melee Lh tha 
making. And in spite of real progrem asl over Une 
world, the work ia far from being conmmplete : there 
is #ull “moch to be done,”” ae M. Amoot pots 


itin bis ‘Treatwe on Meteorology. 

Chioa, both through her own obeervers, amd 
through the help of the foreigners who have enjoyed 
her hospitality, has followed a similar path in the 
stages of her prograse in Meteorology, and it seers 
only fair to recognize that, if nob in quan ts, at 
least in quality and as regards the wipe conmeentra? 
tion of her energies, she has let herself be lesa out- 
distanced by other countries than in most of the 
other branches of the Physical and Natural Sc neoee. 

Meteorology is often divided into two parts: 
in Climatology the subjects of study are the way in 
which the various meteorological phenomena are 
produced at each place, the influence of geographical 
and topographical conditions, the relations of these 
phenomena to plant-developmertt, animal-jife, and 
the conditions of the life of the community. 
Dynamical Meteorology seeks especially to find out 
the general laws of the movements of the atmos- 
phere, and the mode of the formation and of the 
propagation of storms. It is evident that these 
two divisions overlap. But, in China as elsewhere, 
one must not be surprised to find that early efforts 
were concentrated specially on the first phenomena 
mentioned in climatological observations. 


1. METEOROLOGICAL ATTAINMENTS 
OF ANCIENT TIMES. 

A.—CLIMATOLOGY.—China is a country 
whose most numerous class of inhabitants seems 
indisputably to be the agricultural. Her long line 
of coast and vast net-work of water-ways makes 
her class of skilful n>vigators also of importance. 

Add to this double circumstance the fact that 
the class of most power, the literati, had for a 
long time required of the chroniclers and historians 
of prefectures and sub-prefectures monthly reports 
on the daily facts touching civil life : and it is easy 
to see that old records spread over 4,000 years con- 
tain many data concerning the physical conditions 
of this country. Putting aside those which have 
to do with earthquakes (Seismology), let us restrict 
our attention to those on Meteorology. A remnant 
of the truths learnt by the ancients and bequeathed 
to posterity is to be found preserved (as in other 
countries) in popular sayings. The Calendar of the 
Observatory of Zi-ka-wei for 1905 gives a hundred 
of them; known especially over the provinces of the 
Lower Yangtze, (Anhui and Kiangsu). 
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Two examples follow, referring to the Ist and 
ord moons respectively : 


THeRAMARK KBHHLBRS 
HY — RAAN AY 


A New Year's Day with blackened sky brings luck withont a doubt, 
But if there comes s snew-storm, it menus a year of drought ; 

If at Lt-ch'un the lifelong day, the sky is clear and bright, 
Light werk and bounteous recompense the farmer will delight.” 
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AMHEOW-R BHHBRAR 
HUWREKHE CZERRA A 


“Tf on the Ist come wind and rain, 
"Twill bring us pestilence and pain; 
If at CA‘ing Ming a south wind come, 
It means a plenteous harvest-home.” 


As a number of special terms occur in all these 
popular sayings, they require a knowledge of the 
Calendar which follows, to make them intelligible. 


CHINESE METEOROLOGICAL CALENDAR. 


Harmonization of the Four Seasons and the Twenty-four Solar Periods. 


With examples for the year 1918. 


I. Entrance of the Sun into the 
Signs of the Zodiac. 


rs Long. 
Nu.| Sigus of the Zodiac of the C Dave, 
x, | Sun (Cyast time) 
1 | Aquarius ) FE Tzii kung 300° | Jan. 231, 4.25 a.m. 
315° 
2 Pisces KS Hai kang 330° | Feb. 20, 6.63 p.m. 
345° 
3 Aries QE wsii kung 0° | Mar. 21, 6.26 p.m. 
| (SPRING) 18° 
4 Taurus Yu kang 30° | Apr. 21, 5.06 p.m. 
{ 
45° 
§ Gemini HAS shen kung | 60° | May 29, 6.46 a.m. 
| 75° 
6 Cancer . AE Wet kung | 00° | June 22, 2.00 p.m, 
(SUMMER) 105° 
7 Le» | op se Wu kung 120° | July 24, 0.52 a.m. 
135° 
8 Virgo EM ssakunzg | 150° | Ang. 24, 7.38 om. 
9 Libra | Be chen wang | 180° | sept. 24, 4.46 a.m. 
(AUTUMN)! 195° 
19 | Scorpio SNS Maokung | 210° | Oct. 24, 1.33 p.m. 
225° 
31 | Sagittarius | jae Yin kung 240° | Nov. 23, 10.89 a.m. 
255° 
12 | Capricornus | FL Chiou kung | 270° | Dec. 22, 11.42 p.m. 
(WINTER) 285° 


The times given in the fifth colnmn, which are purely solar 
times, are calculated to the astronomical tables for 120° E. long. 
and should be correct to a minute. 

The twenty-four Periods constitute a sub-division of the 
solar )ear iuto approximately equal parts, which are more natural 
than our uweqnmal and arbitrary months inberited from the 
Ancient Romans, and now being adopted by China. 

It seems likely that the people will rightly continue to make 
bao of it in everything to do with agricultare. 

The European seasons (Table I) begin at the equinoxes and 
the solstices. The Chinese seasons (Table II) bave their limits 
symmetrically fixed according to the same phenomena. Thus, the 
spring equinox arrives in the middie of the spring, 46 days after 
the beginning and 46 dara before the end of that season. 

Remarks. The 4 tp huany mei ts a period of great 
hamidity: it Insts 20 days from the first day jén following 


Mang-chang. In 1918, it comes on the 6th of the fifth moon 
Jane 14, R jin ch‘én. 


II. Dates of Seasons and of the 
24 Solar Periods. 


No. Seasons and Solar Periods a a 

1 |Great cold AE Ta-han XII 9 411 am. 
2 |Spring (beginning) UF Li-ch‘un 23 10 39 p.m. 
3 |Rain BK Yii-shui I 9 6 39 p.m. 
4 |Awakening of insects # ching-cnt 24 5 7 pm. 
5 EQUINOX - Ch‘un-fén II 9 6 12 pm. 
6 |Pure brightness BA ch‘ing-ming 24 10 31 p.m, 
7 |Corn rain 2 AY Ku-yii TIT 11 6 52 am. 
8 |Summer(beginning) I~ BF Li-hsia 26 4 24 p.m. 
B \Grain fal} Pb Hsiao-man IV 13 5 31 am. 
10 |Grain in the ear FG Mang-chung 28 8 57 p.m. 
11 |SOLSTICE 3 Hsia-chih V 14 146 pm. 
12 /Slight heat ? BR Hsiao-shu VI 1 7 18 am. 
13 |Great beat te Ta-shu 17 13 38 a.m. 
14 |Autumn (beginning) |Z &K Li-ch'ia VII 2 4 54 pun. 
15 |Stopping of heat = BCh‘n-shu 18 7 23 am. 
16 | White dew A Be Pal-lu VIIL 4 7 27 pm. 
17 |JEQUINOX #K 5} Ch'ia-fén 20 4 32 am. 
18 |Colddew FEFE Wan-in IX 5 10 27 a.m. 
19 |Frost's descent f° e% Shuang-chiang 20 119 p.m. 
20 |Winter (beginning) WAR Li-tung ® 561 5 pm. 
21 |Slight snow Ay & Hsino-hsiteh 20 10 24 a.m. 
22 |Grent snow KF Ta-bsiieh XI 6 5 33 am. 
23 SOLSTICE 4% HB Tung-chib 20 11 28 p.m. 
24 |Slight cold A}. RE Hsiao-ban XIT 5 4 38 p.m. 


The Harvest Period = WF san shih, lasts 16 days (7 +5 +3) 
starting from the summer solstice, June 22, the M4th of the 
fifth moon. 

The Dog-days = {R san fu, begin on the 15th of the sixth 
moon, July 22, the day BE 4 kéng wu. The period san fu lasts 
30 days, starting from the third day, kéng, following the solstice. 
It is divided into three periods of ten days. 


The Nine nines Ju JU chiu chiu (nine times nine days of cold) 
last from the winter solstice, December 22, 1917, the 9th of the 
eleventl moon, to March 13, 1918, the Ist of the second moon, and 
from December 22, 1918, the 20th of the eleventh moon to March 
13, 1919, the 12th of the second moon. 

N.B.—It is obvious that the epochs of the agricultural 
Seasons (Table II) ure to be considered as averages, and by no 
means as if they were intended tu point out mathematically the 
actunl occurrence of a contemplated phenomenon: with this 
restriction, the dates of the Seasons prove generally to have been 
wisely determined. 
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Bw WHAT CAN BE OBTAINED FROM 
THE OLD ANNALS FOR THE STUDY OF 
DYNAMICAL METEOROLOGY, 

In the preceding we have seen the traces of an 
oral tradition of popular meteorology, in the pro 
verbs on the weather which past generations handed 
HSwn to one another and of which we have only 
beon ablo to give two extracts. This oral tradition 
crystallined itself, so to speak, in a written ofheral 
monument, the agricultural calepdar, which is «till 
published every year according to a well known 
regulation, 

It would be possible, with these two sources of 
information—controlled by friendly, but strict crit- 
icism—to arrive at a determination of the principal 
features of the climate of China. But the ‘‘chroni- 
cles’’ give more: they furnish useful data for 
Meteorology. ‘Thus, from Mongolia to Kueichow 
and to Kiangsu, the people know perfectly when to 
expect, not only the periods of damp, of great heat 
and great cold mentioned by the Calendar, but 
also passing phenomena, such as the sandstorms 
(huang féng), which on certain days in the north 
totally obscure the sun, and which in that part of 
the world permit the largest spots on its surface to 
be distinguished by the naked eye, 

Whether it is for the sake of historical accuracy 
or through superstition that these phenomena are 
preserved in the records of the prefectures and the 
sub-prefectures is of little importance—the fact 
remains that the permanent records of considerable 
atmospheric disturbance with an exact and often 
quite correct date have been ha ded down to us. 
The modern meteorologist naturally longs to have 
the whole of the Chronicles ransacked, in order to 
get from them monthly statistics and valuable com- 
parisons. Unfortunately, conscientious Chinese 
scholars like Pére Hoane are averse to anyone‘s 
entering upon this gigantic labour. ‘The higher 
officials,”’ they say, ‘‘generally knew how this work 
was done. and did not judge it worthy of any 
credit, so they often put it into the waste-paper 
basket without reading it or passing it on to the 
keeper of the archives. Lower ones did them just 
‘to ensure themselves not getting into trouble with 
their superiors; but,’ they added, “‘the employé 
charged with drawing them up was not watched, 
and in the majority of cases he drew up a whole 
sheet at the end of the month with a stroke of the 
pen, his imagination serving him quite as much as 
hs memery.”’ 

However this may be, some control is perfectly 
possible, and Pére Hoane ended by consenting to 
do for the Observatory of Zikawei some of this 
work, which involved criticism as much as trans- 
lation. 

Let us quote this example, which was given by 
Pére Froc in the Revue des Questions Scientifiques. 
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‘The prow nee chewen wae Fakien, one of the oomet 
POVINGes MOBL CAfrowed LO Lhe Pavagee of Lrphoots, 
Lhankhes to & Ohlechion of aniale apreadl over tle 
years WI te Dall ath he 
liet Of 119 stortim, moet of them carefally dated, and 


aun able ts drww up @ 


recording dathage judged won LD y of beiny hamded 
down to popterity. If we put on ove aude tne pales 
or Harm, wird note only the typhoons preperty 


mrvalled, it becathes cary to obtain &@ Curve Of the 


wniwal frequeney of the appearance of  thuwme 
eyelowa in Fukien. Here iw the result : 
P-4 
2 he = 7 a ‘LA a - 
Fes eRe RgGPERPSseEE SE SF 

a o J oC. > -* «. - = 7 - 
Number of Ty 
fim lTilin © © F4 ©. bao WO i : 1 
fbitte: In Ten 
Jearea th Paki. 0..°0.. 2. Bu 40 taodl. Oh 4 zg ) 
Ditto in the Far 
es & ,..2 wide wee ae & F 


PAceording to the Chromh jes of Faues, 


tAccording to modern twelbetls of ree nw ng. 


Now these figures show a clear parallel between 
the compilations of the old Chinese annals and 
those of modern observatories, The little differences 
to be observed are easily explained if one notices 
that the annalists have inserted in their records 
only phenomena of unusual violence: ‘‘ trees and 
houses overturned, ships thrown up on the shore 
or swallowed up, tidal bores, mountainous seas,” 
etc.,—while our statistics of the present day keep 
account of all typhoons, even when their force is 
fairly moderate. 


Again, do not fail to notice the point brought 
out in al] three tables that before July and after 
October, typhoons rarely approach the then too 
quickly cooled mainjand. 


il. METEOROLOGICAL ATTAINMENTS 
OF THE LAST 50 YEARS. 


1.—ORGANIZATION. 


Voluntary Observers.—The first records known 
to us and drawn up according to modern methods 
date from 1844. They were compiled at Peking 
by the Russian Observatory connected with the 
Legation of that country. It was a German, Dr. 
Fritscue, who had charge of the Observatory. 
We are indebted to him for a work which he 
published in 1877 : ‘‘The Climate of Eastern Asia,” 
in which he gathered together the observations of 
about 15 stations in China made by observers of 
different nationalities, but all foreign. 


He mentions under the date of 1869 the first 
official decisions of the Inspector-General of Customs 
relative to the meteorological stations of China and 
to the telegraphic exchange of meteorological mes- 
sages. Let us hasten to/add that this fine project 
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of Sir Roserr Hart's was not destined to be set 
on foot till 1880, when the first stations, such as 
Ichang, Chinkiang, Pakhoi, etc., could be supplied 
with instruments, and still more important, with 
observers worthy of confidence. In the meanwhile, 
missionaries and residents who were private meteoro- 
logists—as at Siwantse, Shanghai (1873),—and 
Governments—as at Macao and Hongkong (1833)— 
begun to create the system which the Inspector- 
General of Customs had had in view. Later, the 
German Government at Tsingtao (1899) established a 
meteorological station, which it gradually trans- 
formed into an Observatory commanding a small 
field of observations extending over a part of 
Shantung. Not to mention Korea, the Japanese 
Government also, in the different provinces where 
it had interest and official representatives, was 


careful to establish meteorological stations, whence — 


observations were cabled daily to Tokyo. 


The Réle of the Telegraph Companies.— 
Among the voluntary collaborators in the organi- 
zation of the meteorological service, the important 
role of the Telegraph Companies must not be 
forgotten, and the generosity with which four of 
the large Companies having their offices at Shanghai 
graciously took on themselves the expense of all 
messages. The Chinese Telegraph Administration, 
the Great Northern Telegraph Co., the Eastern 
Extension Australasia and China Telegraph Co., 
and the German Telegraph Co. thus guaranteed a 
daily service which amounted to not less than 200 
telegrams a day. Such a contribution is a real 
benefaction, and at the same time a good example 
of lasting disinterestedness for the public good. 


The Maritime Customs.—At the same time, 
the powerful organization of the Maritime Customs 
had succeeded in setting up its splendid 
system of 49 stations, where remarkably well- 
trained observers added to their functions of 
surveillance that of the reading of instruments ; 
every three hours, day and night, the reading of 
the barometer, the thermometers (dry bulb, wet 
bulb, maximum and minimum), and of the rain- 
gauge takes place, and observation of the clouds 
(quantity and kind), of the state of the weather 
and of the wind (force and direction). The pecu- 
liarities and index errors of the instruments, the 
altitude of the stations, and general remarks are 
likewise furnished under the directions of the 
Harbourmaster. This is a service of quite the first 
order given voluntarily to science and to navigation. 


Finally, China, humiliated at having left to 
foreigners the glorious privilege of these dis- 
interested activities, hastened in 1912 to organize 
also her meteorological service. From the very 
first this was done on two lines : while the Minister 
of Education founded on the site of the ancient 
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Observatory of Peking an Institute consisting of 
young savants trained according to the European 
method, the Minister of Agriculture was establish- 
ing in his Bureaux a Meteorological Section similar 
to the Weather Bureau of Washington, with a staff 
taught by American teachers, and ready to promote 
intensive agriculture -according to all the methods 
of the New World. 


2.—RESULTS. 


Uuder this heading it will be sufficient if 
we sum up and give some of the results published 
by the Observatory of Zikawei. 


A.—CLIMATOLOGY.—The normal. conditions 
of the meteorological elements in China are closely 
dependent on those in the Far East in general. 
These conditions are summed up briefly and separa- 
tely below; for pressure, temperature, humidity, 
precipitation and circulation of winds. 

In each of the following paragraphs we shall 
try to retain some features of local particulars. 


Pressure.—In January. and February, very 
high pressures prevail near Lake Baikal. The 
Barometers read as an average 30.71. Isobaric 
lines are drawn around this region all over the 
Asiatic continent and a regular slope leads to three 
areas of low pressures : in the east of the Aleutian 
Islands there is a minimum of 29.61; in the south, 
a belt of 29.92 between the Bay of Bengal and the 
Marianas ; in the north-west a low pressure extending 
to the valley of the Yenesei. Gradually, during 
February, the centre of high pressures becomes 
narrower near to Lake Baikal and advances towards 
Tschita, while the pressures decrease on our coasts, 
north of the 30th parallel and increase a little on 
the Pacific, east of Japan. A well markéd maximum 
advances from the east towards the line of the 
Marianas. 

In March, considerable changes take place in 
the arrangement of the isobars, foreboding the end 
of the winter system.. The northern anti-cyclone 
decreases in intensity. A well-marked minimum is 
getting hollowed upon the centre and the north of 
the great Indian peninsula. 

In April, the pressures incline to become equal 
between the continent and the ocean and all over 
the Far East, so that sailors must expect to see the 
barometer keeping rather steady ; between the Pratas 
and Wladivostock the glass oscillates normally 
between 29.92 and 30.04. 

In May, the action of the northern anti-cyclone 
becomes very weak, as regards the coasts of Eastern 


‘Asia and the seas which bathe them. On the con- 


trary, the area of high pressures of the Pacific 
asserts itself more and more, and shoots out a point 
westward across the Loochoos, as far as the centre 
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of tho Fastern Sea, Two areas of minimum pree 
sures have developed at the same time at the eatreme 
north eant and south west of our field of observation, 


and these are to have a preponderating influence — 
during the summer system; both are preparing the | 
Inensoon currents in the Pndian peninsula and on 


the shores of China and Japan. Asa regards the 
four great sea basins extending in uninterrupted 
succession along our coasts, they form a kind of 
Mmmense atmospheric low plain at the feet of two 
mountainous ranges, and offer a field to the evolu 
Lions of the clementa. 

In June, the minimum of Northern India pro 
gressively invades Southern Siberia, Mongolia and 
even Manchuria, while the slope starting from the 
Pacific anti-cyclone continues uninterruptedly up to 
Thibet and the chain of the Himalayas; this is a 
characteristic highly favourable to the development 
of the summer monsoon along our coasts. 

In July, the difference between the winter and 
the summer systems appear very striking, if we 
compare the isobars with those of January. High 
pressures prevail on the Pacific and the low pressures 
whose centre is over India extend their sphere of 
influence over the whole of China, up to the borders 
of Mongolia and western Manchuria. 

_ The consequence of this state of things is that 
we enter upon the period of the dreaded typhoons. 
Their birthplace is between latitude 8° and 20° N. 
and longitude 120° and 140° E. They are as likely 
to lay waste the coasts of Annam as those of 
Japan, and may visit any point of the coast between 
those two extremes. 

In August, the atmospheric conditions are sub- 
stantially the same as in July; but the continent is 
warmer, It is the rule for the typhoons to make 
their way along already sufficiently warmed paths 
(for instance, hot oceanic currents, tropical regions, 
etc.), before recurving towards the Kuro-Strwo and 
. disappearing again on the ocean. Consequently, 
during the whole of August the China coasts are 
normally exposed to the visits of these cyclones. 

In September, the summer system begins to 
decrease in intensity; it is a transition season ; 
however, during the first two decades of the month, 
especially if the fine weather has moderately pro- 
tracted the summer conditions, the typhoons may 
still visit the mouth of the Yangtze before recurving 
north-east. 


In October, although the grand barometric 
maximum is not yet perfectly settled in Siberia, 
an increasing anti-cyclone js extending its influence 
_all around Lake Baikal, which is wrapped in a centre 
Where the pressure reaches 30.31. The oceanic 
anti-cyclone, which during August began receding 
eastwards continues shifting away with decreasing 
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well defined minimur over the Me hYiviy Sem and the 


nh the olhet heawd wre fe a 


Alevitimn lelaids mewr Alaska while in the south 
Lhere te aley & eet Mini alee running from te 
capt of Mindagwo to the Bay of Bengal and covering 
the greatet part of the Indian pew eu ba 

In Nomwmber, the witter thoneoon be gaining 
more and mare stretyth on the eastern shore and 
ut Ue Aslatie In 
aitievyelote the preeeare hae tieen from B31 ve 
5U 47, 
Chita Comet, atid a litth more pronounced on the 
north af Sea: but t hive 
Manchuria, the Slope becotium ete per ated sleeper, 
very liable to bring about squalls from the north- 
west; more and more violent upon the North-west 
Pacific, the Strait of Tartary and the north part 
of the Sea of Japan. The number of typhoons is 
rapidly decreasing even on the China Sea. 

In December, very little change takes place in 
the distribution of the barometric means; the maxi- 
mum of Lake Baikal increases to 30.55 (and even 
to 30.67 at the south of the Lake). The minimum 
of the Aleutian Islands keeps its value, (29.61), but 
advances westward and comes in much nearer con- 
tact with the great centre of activity of the con- 
tinent. The result is an important increase of the 
gradient and of the squalls from the north-west, 
which at intervals sweep the sea north of the 40th, 
and even the 35th, parallel. 

If we have insisted so much upon the annual 
distribution of the pressures, it is because from it, 
taken as an independent variable, we more easily 
find an explanation of the variation of the weather 
conditions, which are intimately connected with the 
pressures. 

Following are appended for further illustration 
two tables showing this distribution. The former 
gives in inches the monthly means at five places 
along the coast, Hongkong, Foochow, Shanghai, 
Chefoo and Newchwang. 


vere work bier t the Sib? paws 


The gradient i¢ wtill easy along our Central 


the (hina on ele ol 


Wkong | Peewee Shai New- 


| 

) | | Chefos eevee 
January _/ 30.16 30.26 30.32 36.94 35.35 
February .. —...|__ 30.16 30.24 30.28 30.28 Yin 1 
March wt Bis 30.16 | BIT | 30.16 , S16 
April | 29.96 30 00 30.60 | 30.04 36.00 
May “% gass | 2992 | 29.87 | 29.84 | 29.84 
June | 99.76 29.78 | 29.73 29.67 | 26.68 
July 29.73 | 29.72 | 29.68 | 26.49 | 29.65 
August ” a, 0.04 29 75 ) 28.72 29.63 29.72 
September... - 29.75 | 29.26 29.91 2662 | 29.92 
October --) 29.98 | 30.02 | 34.11 | 30.03 | 30:12 
November 30.10 | 30.16 } 30.24 | 30.23 | 30:24 
December ... 30.17 | 30.26 | 3u.31 | 30.21 | 30.28 

} 


eS 

The second table gives the normal diurnal 
variation at Shanghai, with a correction, which 
gets us rid of the non-cyclic variation coming from 
the atmospheric perturbations. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA SINICA 


DIURNAL VARIATION OF THE BAROMETRIC PRESSURE AT SHANGHAI. 


January February March April May June 
Midn. 338 BOS88 B01R4 SO.OIT 29.885 29.740 
1 30.325 30.286 30.178 30.007 29.876 29.730 

2 S24 cO81 30.171 29.998 29.867 29.721 
3.818 30.272 30.159 W9RR 29861 29.716 

4 90312 30.265 Wis? 29.995 29860 29.716 

5 86310 80.266 30.156 29.989 29.865 29.720 

6 30.318 30.274 30.164 30.000 29.876 29.729 

7 «$0,229 B02s7 30.180 30015 29.888 29.741 

® 392 30.300 30195 30.026 29.897 29.748 

9 30.356 30.309 30.202 30.033 29.902 29.750 
Ww 30.360 30.311 30.203 30.035 29900 29.750 
11 sed43 §=630.303 = 80.195 = «93.029 §=s 29.896 =: 29.747 
Noon 36.316 30.282 30.140 30.014 29.884 29.738 
1 3.282 «90.258 = «30.159 = 30.000 389 «29.872 = 29.726 

2 3.282 30.244 30.141 29.984 29.859 29.717 

3 M283 30.239 30.133 29.972 29.849 29.710 

4 30.200 30.243 30.132 29.968 29.841 29.703 
5 30.301 30,252 939.137 29.972 29.844 29.702 
6 30.312 30.261 30.143 29.981 29.852 29.710 

7 30.321 30.271 30.158 29.992 29.861 29.720 

8 8.3238 3.281 30.172 30.006 29.877 29.732 

9 30.333 30.289 34.184 30.021 29.894 29.746 
lu 89.334 34.291 30188 30423 99.891 29.752 
11 30.332 3.290 30.187 30.021 29.894 29.748 
Midao. 30.328 30.283 30.184 30.017 29.885 29.740 
Mean 30,320 30.277 39.169 30.003 29.875 29.730 

Temperature.—In Meteorology there are 


different kinds ‘of temperature observations which 
are of great importance; viz., those of the ground, 
of the higher layers of the atmosphere ; the tempera- 
ture of the subsoil, and of the waters (oceans, water- 
ways, pools, etc); the temperature of black sub- 
stances preserved from the air convection, and that 
of white, polished and reflecting surfaces, both in 
the vacuum and exposed to the direct action of the 
sun, etc., etc., but, climatology gives its attention 
first of all to the temperature shown by a dry 
bulb placed under a shelter with a free air 
circulation at a height of four to five feet above 
the earth; the temperature of a wet bulb placed 
under the same conditions of exposure, is also of 
great interest for all questions concerning comfort 
and discomfort arising from climatic conditions. 

For the sake of brevity in these notes on the 
climate of China, we shall insist more especially on 
the temperature shown under shelter by a dry bulb 
indicating the thermometric conditions of the air 
which enters our lungs; it is this we designate 
temperature in this article. 

It will be easily observed by comparing the 
following tables with those given under Pressure, 
that thermometers have generally a range exactly 
inverse to the barometers’ variations. 

There is one department of climatology which 
in China—owing to the damp heat of the summer 
months—is of great practical interest to the public. 
This is the one which deals with the subjeative 


July August September October November December Mean 
29.692 29.728 29.916 30.113 30.250 30,319 30,038 
29.683 29.719 29.908 30.108 30.248 30,316 30.032 
29.675 29.712 29.901 30.101 30.243 30.314 30,096 
29.670 29.706 29.891 30,094 30.237 30,310 30,018 
29.688 29.704 29.891 30.092 30.283 30.303 80.017 
29.673 29.707 29.895 30.097 30.235 +~—«- 30.208 ~—s«80,018 
29.082 29.718 29.904 30.106 30.244 30.311 30,097 
29.694 29728 29.918 30.121 30.969 30.824 30,040 
29.699 29.735 29.927 30.134 30.273 30.336 30.051 
29.702 29.741 29.936 30.140 30.281 30.350 $0,058 
29.702 29.741 29.935 30.137 30.278 30.351 30.058 
29.699 29.735 29.9296 30.126 30.263 30.385 30.049 
29.691 29.724 29.912 80.108 30.242 930.307 30,083 
29.680 29.712 29.897 30.086 30.221 30.985 30,016 
29.669 29.701 29.884 30.076 30.212  3u.275 30.004 
29.661 29.693 29.878 30.074 30.211 30.275 29,998 
29.655 29.690 29.879 30.078 30.217 80.283 929.998 
29.653 29.689 29.884 30.084 30.226 30.292 30,003 
29.659 29.694 29.891 30.093 30.237 30.304 30,012 
29.669 29704 29.900 30.104 30.246 30.314 380,022 
29.681 29.718 29.915 30.116 30.254 30.320 30,033 
29.694 29.733 29.925 30.122 30.258 30.324 30,044 
29.699 29.7456 29.926 30.123 30.259 36.326 30,046 
29.696 29.733 20.921 30.118 30.257 30.324 30.043 
29.692 29.728 29.916 30.113 30.250 30.319 30.038 
29681 29.716 29.907 30.106 30.245 30.313 30,029 


effect of such a climate, which supplies a notation 
for degrees of discomfort, and which gives a means 
of comparison—in a readily intelligible form—of the 
climate of different places. 


For particulars concerning this interesting 
subject the reader is referred to the pamphlets by 
Mr. W. F. Ty er, who is one of the most competent 
pioneers in this field of investigation. (See Biblio- 
graphy of this article). 

Under his scheme the degree of discomfort due 
to heat and moisture is denoted on a scale of 
‘‘Hyther’’ degrees. This scale is based on a com- 
parison, or rather synthesis, of the recorded sensa- 
tions of a considerable number of observers with 
the instrumental observations of temperature and 
humidity. The result of the investigation confirmed 
a previously existing surmise among American 
Meteorologists that discomfort marches approxima- 
tely—but not exactly—with the reading of the wet 
bulb thermometer. 

In general discomfort—within fairly wide limits 
-~marches approximately with the absolute humidity 
regardless of temperature. One practical use to 
which this principle can be put is in the creation of 
a pleasant in-door climate by the supply of air, from 
which excess of moisture has been abstracted. We 
are told that this method of artificial climate has 
been adopted for the operating theatre of the 
Victoria Nursing Home at Shanghai with notable 


success. 
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METEOROLOGY 


DIURNAL VARIATION OF THE TEMPERATURE AT SHANGHAI 


Jan. Vet March April May Jane 

Mita, a40 aay 42.4 420 O16 60 8 
lh. 84.4 o03 42.1 iH | 64 9 
vA. 345 seo 41.7 61.4 Ho 1 Oh 7 
3A. 340 aH 416 613 to7 #4 6 
aA. 33.8 35.4 41.4 too nob OH 4 
Bh. 33 6 Wh 9 410 607 892 6h 
6A. a0.4 we 41.0 $1.1 60.8 ov 3 
7h. 33,3 34.2 417 $3.1 63.0 714A 
BA. 34.7 37.0 44.4 boy 65.5 73.4 
DA. 37.6 30.6 16.9 6H. 67.6 734 
10A. 40.1 41.7 44.9 Gut 69 4 77.0 
A, 417 43.0 50.2 61.3 70.9 74.1 
Noon 42.8 44.1 51.4 62.2 71.4 79.2 
1A. (3.9 4t4 42.0 62.6 72.3 79.6 
2h. 43.3 44.6 52.1 62.8 72.3 79.7 
3h. 43.0 44.4 61.6 62.2 71.8 79.2 
4h, 12.3 43.7 50.7 61.2 70.9 78.3 
BA. 40.5 42.3 49.3 59.7 69.1 76.8 
6h. 38,7 40.6 47.3 67.6 67.1 75.0 
Th. 37 6 39.4 45.5 55.4 64.6 13.2 
Bh. 36.7 38.7 44.6 54.1 63.3 71.6 
9h. 36.1 38.1 13.9 53.4 62.2 70.7 
10h. 35.6 37.4 43.5 63.1 61.4 70.2 
1A. 35.4 37.2 43.1 62.5 OLS . 69.8 
Midn. 34.9 36.9 42.6 52.3 61.0 69.6 
Range 10.0 9.6 11.1 12.1 13.1 11.5 


Daily Range.—Every day, except under ab- 
normal circumstances, the lowest temperature takes 
place shortly after sunrise. It rises then until about 
2 p.m., then falls again until the next morning. 
The difference or range between the coldest and 
warmest temperature, which is of paramount im- 
portance for hygiene, varies considerably with 
seasons, latitude, altitude and many other circum- 
stances. 


The preceding table gives, for each of the 
twelve months, the mean daily variation of the 
temperature of the air at Zikawei. It is given in 
Fahrenheit units. The last line contains the mean 
daily range, that is, the change we daily experience. 
It will be seen that this feature, which is of con- 
siderable importance, has also a regular variation. 
The difference between the early hours and midday 
is greater in April, May, June—October, Novem- 
ber and December and smaller jn January, February, 
March,—July, August and September, that is, 
it is smaller during the coldest and warmest months. 


Annual Change.—In the temperate zone, the 
greatest cold occurs about the middle of January 
and the hottest days in the middle of July. But 
this variation is largely affected by geographical or 
local conditions. In the neighbourhood of the great 
oceans, the range is smoothed down, the minimum 
and maximum both take place later, say in February 
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Jury Augngt Bert mee So [ve Mean 
7 6 mah 694 894 4% 4 ee 6b fe 4 
76.6 763 6a% 60. 4a 3a, bed a 
63 rat oA 7 te 6 4v 274 48 
749 16.7 om heb 473 874 {48 
76.7 126 tha ta 3 47,1 Ts $4a 
766 764 6h 2 Lal 44% 29 641 
76.6 7h9 on 4 | 40% wf 4 4 
70 4 THM Tos bet 47.) wah hee 
Kid 81.8 73.4 634 wn 7 re? oma 
KZA 43 1 76.7 66 8 644 424 en 9 
B44 64.6 77.2 4 te 4 ot 6 
86.5 Com | 74.3 494 wm 3 ‘v2 461 
6.2 46% 74.4 702 88 4 444 4 
86.9 87.1 190 7.3 694 4*# 7 “4 
46.9 486.9 79.9 70.2 69.9 447 ons 
86.4 66.5 78.3 69.4 68.3 an4 64% 
85.5 84.9 77.4 GK? 67.0 47.3 62.0 
$4.9 83.5 75.6 66.4 54.8 44.4 “22 
83.7 81.3. 73.2 63.5 823 424 ye) 
79.7 79.2 71.4 62.1 $1.1 4145 S#.4 
78.9 78.1 70.7 61.2 60,2 49.4 ee | 
77.7 17.5 70.0 6".4 42.6 39.9 66.4 
77.4 47.0 69.6 59 9 48.9 39.2 56.1 
77.0 76.6 69.3 59.4 45.4 36.7 68.7 
76.8 76.5 68.9 69.0 44.9 341 65.4 
11.3 1.7 10.8 12.2 12.2 192 


and August. On the great continents, winters aré 
colder, summers hotter, whilst the date of the lowest 
and highest temperature is nearer tho solstices. 
Northern China has a continental climate. 

Computing the difference between the highest 
and lowest monthly mean for each month in different 
years, we obtain the following results. 


VARIABILITY OF TEMPERATURE. 


HoxGKONG ZIKAWEI PEKING 
F. F. F. 

January 9°.4 Fl 107.4 
February ... -_ _ a 9.4 19.4 148 
March ans os iz 58 mg) 10.4 
April Bee ars wee aes 5.0 R65 10.8 
May _ _ one my 4.3 59 74 
June gs — ane aoe 2.9 7.6 R5 
July - ass : aa 1.8 7.6 7.2 
Angust... nce ais eee 3.1 70 4.5 
September... ats ie rr 3.1 58 7.0 
October 4.7 7.4 6.3 
November ... 4.1 0.5 11.5 
December ... 6.7 10.4 12.1 


It appears that there is less difference between 
the same summer month in different years than 
between the same wmter month. A similar com- 
parison shows also that successive years differ more 
in the North than in the South. So at Hongkong, 
the monthly mean for July is always the came 
between the narrow limits of 1° 8, whilst at Peking 
the mean for February may vary by 14° 8. 
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VARIATION OF TEMPERATURES. 


: z 
Z ss 
an = we b 
Name 7 3 Ei 3 F: : 
Tastes s 
Max —8.9 
1 Aigan - _ 49.750 127.938 10m 5 {can—is 
i bs Min —23.9— 
Max 25.0 
2 Newchvang 40. 41 1292.16 3 13 [se 16.4 
cS ¥E Min 8.0 
Max 34.2 
3 Changkiachwang 38. 21 116. 14 30 If [see 23.7 
BE we HE Min 13.5 
Max 45.0 
4Hwo kw... a 32. 22 116. lo 5 [se 37.6 
££ ES RE Min 30.6 
Max 465.7 
5 Zikawei ... oi 31. 21. 26S 44 {Mean 37.8 
th HR AE [os 32.0 
jo 53.3 
6 Chungking oe 29. 34 106. 31 230 24 4 Menn 48.5 
HE BE it late 43.7 
Max 66.8 
7 Swatow ... = 23. 253 116.40 4 29 J Mean 59.0 
ni | 6 be 52.2 
Max 64.6 
& Hongkong am m2. 18 111.10 @ 33 {3c 60.1 
F Min 56.3 


Humidity.—Relative humidity is the per- 
centage of the actual vapour pressure to that of 
saturated water vapour at the temperature of the 
air, or the proportion between the actual pressure 
of watery vapour and that which would exist, were 
complete saturation reached, at the same tempera- 


ture. Here are some figures for different regions : 
i RRA A SY. BES Be dD. F. 

Peking . . 66 G2 89 50 58 61 76 77 70 62 64 65 64 
Zikawel . 80 79 79 80 8O 84 84 84 83 80 78 76 8) 
Hongkong ...74 76 83 85 83 82 82 83 77 71 66 67 177 
At the mouth of the Yangtze, the annual 


variation is insignificant, there being only a slight 
maximum during the summer monsoon: The 
diurnal variation is on the contrary rather con- 
siderable. The hygrometric state is very high at 
sunrise, falls rapidly as soon as the ground grows 
warmer and rises again after the temperature has 
attained its maximum. 


A very similar curve for the diurnal variation 
is recorded at Peking, but the annual variation is 
much greater and the mean much smaller. 


Croupiness.—This feature is very changeable. 
We take the three same stations’ records and give 
the average percentage of the cloudiness during 
the year. 


February 


12.4 

0.4 
11.7 
29.4 
20.4 
11.4 
40.3 
29.8 
19.4 
48.4 
41.2 
34.0 
46.9 
39.2 
33.4 


05.5 


49.8 
44.1 
63.5 
57.4 
51.2 


58.5 


> 
3 


A 

64.0 
51.0 
38 0 
70 5 
61.7 
52.2 
82.6 


March 
April 


26.1 49.6 
13.2 37.3 
0.3 24.9 
40.1 57.8 
32 2 48.9 
24.3 40.0 
&3.9 70.0 
41.6 57.4 
34.5 44.7 
55.9 66.6 
48.4 59.0 
40.8 51.6 
54.6 65.7 
46.0 56.1 
396 49.1 
63.9 74.4 
57.5 67.5 
51.1 60.6 
67.8 75.5 
61.9 69.6 
56.1 63.7 


55.8 
75.4 
67.8 


58.1 
81.1 
73.6 


76.6 


62.8 70.2 


69.2 


60.3 
75.7 
65.5 


66.0 
82.3 


70.9 
62,8 67.1 74.7 81.3 
76.8 


FA 
5 
rm 
74.7 80.0 78.1 
63.1 69.3 67.4 
51.6 58.7 56.6 
79.5 83.9 83.3 
71.3 76.8 76.4 
63.1 69.8 69.4 
92.0 93.5 89.4 
79.2 82.6 79.9 
66.2 71.6 70.3 
84.2 89.8 89.4 
77.2 82.2 82.9 
70.2 74.7 76.3 


July 


67.1 74.5 74.3 
85.4 92.0 92.4 
78.7 83.9 81.5 
72.0 76.1 76.5 
87.1 89.8 90.1 
81.7 84.0 83.9 
76.4 78.2 77.8 


September 
October 
November 


64.2 48.7 
53.0 36.7 
41.8 24.7 
74.6 61.1 
66.2 52.7 
57.9 44.3 
81.0 67.8 
70.7 56.8 
60.4 45.9 
79.9 71.6 57.4 
73.4 63.9 49.8 
66.9 56.3 42.4 


42.6 
35.1 
27.5 
50.3 
40.6 
29.9 


82.6 89.6 90.0 82.4 73.4 61.8 
72.7 80.3 802 73.0 63.3 52.0 


66.9 56.3 44.5 
82.3 71.8 63.5 
76.0 66.9° 58.5 
69.7 62.1 53.5 
88.2 83.4 76.2 
81.9 76.2 68.5 
75.6 69.1 60.8 


85.3 86.7 86.4 85.3 80.8 74.3 
81.0 81.9 81.3 80.4 76.3 69.3 


55.0 59.5 66.9 73.6 77.5 78.3 77.7 76.6 72.7 65.1 
ee eeEeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeEeEeEeeEeEeEeEeEeeEeEeEeEeE | 
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37.9 
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44.6 
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550 
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67.6 
62.6 
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PERCENTAGE OF CLOUDINESS AT PEKING, 


Peking... 
Zikawei 
Hongkong ... 


ZIKAWEI, 


J. OT. @. 


HONGKONG 
A. M. J. J. A. 
«. 20 24 83 39 40 45 54 47 38 24 28 
.. 64 68 69 69 70 76 64 57 64 @ 51 


s. 


0. N. 


65 74 84 80 74 76 67 65 59 51 52 
Foc.—Fog is but a cloud in contact with the 
earth’s surface. 
On land, fog occurs more frequently in the 
At sea, it lasts 


D. F. 
18 34 
48 63 
62 67 


early morning (4 a.m. to 7 a.m.). 
a little longer and often reaches its maximum in 
the third watch (8 a.m. to noon). 


FOG AT THE MOUTH OF THE YANGTSE 


(TUNGSHA LIGHT) 

a a 5 
$3. 82 $33 8 Be $e Py 
eo % & a @ ao ~- _ 
Ba? ®eg Bez Fig Beebaa 
#22 Eis £22 22 352855 

January ... 1.3 1.3 ei 1.5 1.5 hl 
February ... 1.0 1.2 1.5 1.5 1.4 1.0 
March . 2.8 3.2 3.2 3.7 2.9 2.3 
April 2.5 3.5 3.6 2.5 2.6 2.3 
May ... 2.5 3.6 31 2.5 2.3 1.9 
June .. - 12 2.3 1.9 0.9 1.3 1.3 
July ... » 08 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.3 0.1 
August +. 0.0 0.0 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 
September . 0.0 0.0 0.1 0.1 0.0 0.0 
October... w« OL) 0.2 04 0.1 0.1 0.0 
November «- 0.7 0.8 0.9 0.7 0.6 0.5 
December ... son O16 1.0 1.2 0.9 0.5 06 
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This table is taken from Pere FRoc’s notes on 
fog wlony the China coast, which showa, to naviga- 
tors for instance, that in ten years, for January, 
fogs are to be expected thirteen times during the 
firat wateh and eleven times during the last wateh 
of the day, 

The other table gives the daily occurrence of 
fog at different places; for instance in. ten yearn, 
four days of fog are to be expected at Howki in 
January and 33 at Hongkong. 


a 
: : 
rpi,dgrl 
; | i sa 8 g 
PEL PE EGaE 
= Q ry © Fa ee 
January > « 88 Lt 18 37 BS be 28 B84 DA. O04 
Fétriary .. .. . 39 2.0 23 29 31 41 48 41 18 11 
March 76 2.7 6.7 BL 77 RO BH 4.1 8M 84 
April ... . w« 72 21 SO O68 12.7 18.9 1828 89 79 4.4 
May . a LS 21 30 70 97 M6106 98 RO 43 
June a . OFF br 20 1.954388 60 8 1417 72 
July 11 06 O8 21 1] O07 13 25 100 9.6 
Auguet ... <aa O07 13 13 0S 02 OF 03 82 3 
September « 37 O2 O82 OA G2 LT OO O62 6.1 Oe 
October 0... 0.9 0.0 0.1 00 0.0 08 02 O07 06 O01 
November 1.1 0.1 02 02 0.5 14 O09 1.8 00 04 
December... .. .. 26 00 02 03 0.7 O08 10 2.0 02 O.5 
Precipitation.—The Ratnraty in China was a 


matter of important consideration to such great 
scientists as Suran, Passerat, Woetrkorr, etc. It 
is a very difficult study, requiring long periods 
of accurate statistics, and we must add that such 
long registers are not yet to hand. 

Yet we might state that it would seem childish 
to divide China into three sections—Northern, 
Central and Southern China—and to promulgate, 
according to such a distribution, general laws on 
the rainfall in the Far East. 
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The reality is not #6 aimtiple ‘The meter, 
legigt om hia stedy haa wo deal with every kind of 
rainfall syetem, there are places where ruin falle 
duting Ut whole year, a la the caew in the 
routh ewet dietriete of China; Uiere are 
places where long periods of drought are the rule, 
‘ay in the steppes of Inner Mongelm  Berween 
thre sie yet of the 
south-east monsoon blowing from the Pacific; it is 
therefore necestary to dvetinyuieh under thie general 
heading fowr quite different eubdivimom : one, 
(in which the rainfall sewson laste more than eight 
months), spreads from Annam to Japan through 
south-east China; another, (where rainfall is re- 
corded as lasting from eight to five months), 
extends from Cochin China to Saghalien and 
covers part of Ssich‘uan and Shantung; the third, 
(with a rainfall of four months), runs from Western 
Ssich‘uan to the Sea of Okhotsk; and the last, 
(with three months or less of rainfall), includes 
Eastern Tibet, Kansu and the Ortos. Yet these 
political sub-divisions although convenient for the 
sake of brevity are not at all physical limits: the 
northern and western parts of Ssich‘uan are quite 
different from the southern and eastern districts; 
the Ta siang ling and the Tsing ling shan suffice 
to establish a line of demarcation between the 
pluviometric zones. 


Moreover, it is gradually and town by town, 
that the climatic local conditions are observed and 
the results recorded. This work is now proceeding 
steadily, but many years must pass before correct 
conclusions can be deduced from them. For the 
present let. us be satisfied with the results drawn 
from a few registers. Other particulars may be 
drawn from Pére Froc’s pamphlet on the Pluie 


en Chine. 


again, 


two eralremes pre tails tbe 


AMOUNT OF RAINFALL (IN INCHES) 


Hongkong Swatow Amoy Foockow Wenchow Ningpo Shanghai Peking Che‘eo Tientsin + 

January 1.42 1.23 0.83 1.73 1.89 3.07 2. 0.11 0.55 0.15 0.1] 
February... sg -. oa 1.78 2.60 4.13 3.46 3.07 2.04 0.20 0.27 6.15 0.08 
March... 2,64 3.78 4.57 5.28 4.29 4.37 3.90 0.28 0.59 0.51 0.39 
April ... 5.47 7.87 5.12 4.41 6.53 5.74 4.41 0.55 0.83 0.47 1.37 
May ... eee I 8.12 6.77 5.57 6.39 3.71 3.30 1.66 1.73 0.06 2.61 
June ... 15.08 9.78 5.14 8.40 9.396 6.65 6.58 3.53 2.04 2.40 2.67 
July. «<x. ee ene 1136 6.93 5.71 6.65 7.05 5.04 7.44 9.33 6.85 5.87 5.67 
August = a 33.98 6.61 5.91 7.48 9.09 6.69 4.69 5.29 $.51 5.71 1.48 
September... eee ee 11.59 6.26 3.82 9.271 6.22 6.22 3.94 2.87 1.61 1.€5 2.69 
October a0 a Pe SS) 2.15 2.72 2.75 3.82 4.13 3.66 0.69 1.38 0.98 1.50 
November ee | 1.81 1.14 2.09 1.97 2.13 1.69 0.34 0.95 0.23 000 
December _... ose oo. 1.26 2.28 1.54 2.20 — 1.30 154 “1.30 0.11 0.87 0.11 0.15 

Your a. .. 604. "69.55 45.87 59.60 61.37 52.36 45.12 25.66 23.18 19.18 25.13 
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NUMBER OF RAINY DAYS 


Hongkong Swatow Amoy Foochow Wenchow Ningpo Shanghai Peking Chefoo Tientsin Pal 

Janaary _ am _ 6 7 7 9 ii 12 12 2 9 4 6 
February... os on 8 19 9 13 13 11 9 3 4 2 3 
March 13 14 15 16 18 15 13 4 4 3 5 
April ... 14 13 13 18 20 18 15 4 5 5 6 
May 16 l4 13 15 18 bd 11 6 6 10 
June .. 19 16 12 13 18 15 14 11 6 11 ig 
Jaly ... 20 14 1 10 15 12 13 14 12 13 13 
Angst 16 11 10 12 15 11 i 11 11 11 15 
September 16 10 8 11 14 11 11 8 6 8 9 
October ~ or ms a 5 4 bt 12 12 Il 3 5) 8 8 
November r 6 6 R R & 7 3 7 6 5 
December... _ awe 7 8 7 8 7 7 6 2 9 4 3 

Year 151 128 116 144 169 144 133 72 84 81 95 


SNowFraLu.---As snowfalls are not entered in 
this article separately from rain, we add only dates 
shewing the earliest and latést snowfalls at various 


places :— 


Aigwn... 

Harbin 

Kiem ... me —_ 
Wa hao ( Mongolia) 
Newchwang .. 
Antung 

Tanwku 

How ki 

Chemo , &. + 
N.C. Promontory (Shantung) 
& FB. 

Tanring fn 

Wuhan 

Zikawej 

North Saddle 
Gutzlaft 

Ichang ... 

Hankow 

Steep I-<land .. 

Ning pe 

Kituktong 

Yocrhow 


Pe ynehan 


Earjiest Date. 


-—— 


October q 
” 30 
» 6 
September 19 
as 26 
November 6 
“ 26 
” 3 
October 23 
November 2 
o 16 
September 6 
Nuvember 8 
9 2 
December 18 
e 27 
we 2 
October 1 
December 28 
- 2 
November 9 
“9 9 


December 27 


» Latest Date 


— 


April 


Murch 


Apri! 
June 
April 
Mare 
April 


h 


20 
20 
22 
15 
16 


Atmospheric Electricity.—Relative frequency 
of THUNDERSTORMS throughout the year (including 
only the number of days on which thunder (nat 
lightning alone) was observed. 


¢e¢5tR FF 2 23 Gg 
a Pad eet te - ~ ‘4 x ’ . 
> &® A SZ ASE ae 4H SHA AS 
Central 
Mongolia 0.2 26 69 70926 34 12 11.0 
Nowchwany L168 84 48 32 DF ne O27... 140 
Peking 7 3.0 64 6.9 5& B.7 04 20.5 
Shanwbai - M2 08 21 i is 84 O64 1 bE Ow «CUS 
Hongkong 09 O04 28 3.1 6S 8h 8.9101 5.3 1.9 01 0.2 46.5 


a 


Wind.—Monsoons: are periodical winds of 
considerable steadiness during several months. In 
China and the adjoining seas, there are the summer 
and winter monsoons. 

The summer monsoon is caused by the high 
temperature and low atmospheric pressure which 
prevail over the continent. The wind rushes from 
sea to land, but is deviated to the right, on account 
of the rotary motion of the earth. So that it turns, 
almost antitlockwise, as in the case of cyclones 
around the China Coast, blowing, from south or 
south-west in Kuangtung, from south-west in the 
Formosa Channel, from south-east at Shanghai 
and from south-west in Shantung. 

The monsoon sets in progressively : the change 
beginning in March or April in the North, and in 
May in the Formosa Channel. In June the summer 
system prevails along the whole coast. In Shanghai, 
it lasts from April to August, te. about four 
months. 

The winter monsoon is caused by the low 
temperature and high pressure prevalent in Asia. 
Winds blow from land to sea, always deviating 
to the right, and so form an anti-cyclonic or 
clockwise system. The direction is north in Shan- 
tung, north-west at Shanghai, north-east in the 
Formosa Channel, east at Hongkong. 

Contrary to what happens in India, the winter 
monsoon is the steadier, at least in the Formosa 
Channel. A north-east gale may be said to blow 
with short interruptions at the Pescadores, during 
the whole season. The same may be said of the 
Strait of Tartary, putting north for north-east. 

Tho winter monsoon sets in by September, and 
sometimes, but seldom, at the end of August. In 
Shanghai, it lasts nearly seven months. 
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WIND PERCENTAGE OF THE DIFFERENT WINDS AT THE 


SINICA METEOROLOGY 


MOUTH OF THE YAmMGTSe (N Sanuout 


. Con WINDS Wale WES fos Ow“nN wraps 

: 

1 

Mo ti + * Ae, AE. Be t ree ae ane F) asw 9% Se =» wt 8s *# © so & 

Jintoney ._ or me i mae 8 os @28 93 14 be eo a4 db : se 1) oe) 
February 24 to 88 Wa G65 uP oe oe 8 2 88 Gs 85 21 Le tee 03 
Mareh Gina t4 we ts S42 459 WO 84 GF F >: «© «af 7 7 
April .. ul <4 iu los +o rH Go 187 4% Tho sf 68 la cs if is a¢ 
May vee Ob ou 4.4 hu a2 ri | 63 Tls a) 69 a Ll” “1 0.5 1% a2 
June... » ee 2h | 6.2 23 7.4 6.1 MS 4.1 164 se 148 0.9 14 A 1% 07 
July .. » Od 18 O# ae 2 7? £8 Me tt MH OH FH Gh af @i 1s at 
Avgiirt 1.4 4,4 8 64 81 Po ee ee | ee © 16 66 72 32 
September . U4 Ns eo Bi 2 wa 40 M2 3.) 46 1h 88 06 1) 662 ah 42 
October » 1) The WSs  T8 M4 427 Us Lb 14 1 CO Ce ee | C# $a) 
Novenwber - O77 Bw.) 67T3lUC MC i " So! A eT 1.1 6 16 24 a4 164 83 
December Oe Ibo Ga RY 1.8 rh re ee ee ® 8 4 ¢8 Wwe 119 
Year ... - 18.3) 106.1 G48 199.2 51.7 04.4 56.8 184.0 44.3 105.0 41.5% 66.4 10.7 23.2 14.1 106.7 594 
Six months cold » 164 74.2 SU4 85.8 26.5 ia 214 MO #7 15 £6 M1 50 13.7 112 4 ha 
Six mouths warm ~19 81.9 244 68:9 24.2 40.0 954 129.1 36.6 Bho B68 41.3 6.7 9% 29 md Mi) 


B.—-DYNAMICAL METEOROLOGY. — 

Cyciones or whirling atorms offer the following 
characteristics. The barometric pressure is abnor- 
mally low over a more or less restricted area. 
around this depression or centre, oftentimes rather 
irregular in form, the winds blow spirally inwards, 
in anticlockwise direction, that is contrariwise to 
the movement of the hands of a watch, from right 
to left, and with a sometimes disastrous violence. 
In the Southern hemisphere the movement is clock- 
wise. Besides this whirling, the body of the 
vortex, moves about as a whole, with variable 
direction and velocity. No general rate can be 
given for the speed of this movement, and no 
universal rule concerning the track. The area 
covered by the storm is sometimes very considerable ; 
the ‘‘pe Wirre’’ typhoon of 1901 made itself felt 
at the same time on the 3rd of August at Nagasaki 
by an east-south-east gale and at Macao by fresh 
west-south-west winds: which shows a diameter of 
more than 2200 km. (1350 nautical miles). But 
other typhoons may not be 50 nautical miles broad. 


Two distinct classes of cyclones are experienced 
over the seas of China. 

1.—ZLandstorms.—Originating in Siberia or 
Western China, they travel towards the sea, with 
a marked bend to north-east: After crossing the 
coast line, they generally gain more strength and 
may become very. violent in reaching Japan or the 
Sea of Japan.. They are principally to be feared 
in winter, during which season they have a con- 
siderable influence over our climate. Their passage 


All | 


is indeed -generally followed by a north or north- | 


west gale on the northern part of the China Coast, 
and in the south by a. sometimes very severe 
increase of the N.E. monsoon. Previously to their 
passing, when the glass is failing, the wind is as a 


’ others. 


rule not very strong. The velocity of translation 
vf the depression may reach 60 miles an hour, or 
fall to 8 miles. It averages from 25 tu 3. 
2.—'yphoons.—These are formed over the 
Pacific, south of the 20th parallel. After travel. 
ling to north-west, some of them cross the China 
Sea towards Indo-China and the Gulf of Tonkin, 
whilst others bend to north, then to north-east to 
visit Japan or the China coast. The velocity is 
generally low whilst recurving, but increases rapidly 
when they move away from our neighbourhoad. 
The typhoon of September 8th, 1897, for instance, 
travelled at the rate first of 10 miles an hour, then 
reached successively 27, 33, 37, 47 and 52. These 


. two last figures are abnormal. 


Typhoons scarcely approach Shanghai except 
from July to September. They are ushered in by 
a fall of the glass with north-east winds. 

The following table shows the mean number of 
typhoons (T) which have been observed in 15 years, 
and that of landstorms or continental depressions 
(L), observed during ten years over that part of 
Eastern Asia which is covered by the meteoro- 
logical system of the Zikawei Observatory. 


Tt. &. » & 
January ... ...0.5 3.7 July .34 12 
February .05 42 August .. 3.0 0.6 
March ... 0.3 5.7 September... 3.1 1.1 
April . 0.2 5.4 October . 36 2.3 
May ... ... 12 48 November . 55 345 
June .1.5 3.0 ‘December . 0.7 4.6 


Anti-cyclones may be considered as the com- 
plementary phenomenon to the cyclonic formations. 
The constant mass of the atmospheric air, if rare- 
fied in some places, is condensed or accumulated in 
But the areas covered by the high pres- 
sures are not necessarily, and, as a matter of fact, 
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are not generally of the same extent as the lower 
readings regions, 

Similar to the cyclones, the anti-cyclones are 
constantly varying in their intensity and extent as 
well as in the speed and direction of their shifting, 
but they are incomparably more steady. As in the 
case of learning the climatological conditions of 
the Far East, it is of great advantage to tabulate 
the monthly averages of the meteorological elements 
for a good number of stations, and to draw up 
monthly weather maps of Asia; indeed it may be 
said that in order to face the daily problem of 
forecasting the weather, the first step is to construct 
daily weather maps where the position of the anti- 
cyclones and the cyclones are shown and from 
which the previous and next move of these general 
centres of atmospheric activity may be deduced. 

From these maps it is easy to realise how 
reliable and regular the general laws of gyration 
(Buys-BaLtot and Loomis laws) and of develop- 
ment and propagation (GUILBERT laws and rules) 
are proved to be, especially during winter and 
summer, in the Far East. But though, owing 
perhaps to the general W to ©. direction of the 
great rivers Amur and Sungari, Huangho, Peiho, 
Huaiho, Yangtzekiang, Minkiang and Sikiang, 
parallel to the movement of the Earth, and also to 
the higher altitudes of the northern and north- 
western regions, the roughly approximate path of 
the continental depressions may have been fore- 
shadowed ; though the great highways of the oceanic 
cyclones may have been briefly described (p. 351); 
it remains that, in every particular case, the actual 


direction of a storm has to be daily and sometimes |; 


hourly determined. In this determination the be- 
haviour of the anti-cyclones is one of the most 
important factors. 

During winter, when the Siberian anti-cyclone 
becomes very heavy and gradually and _ steadily 
spreads over Northern and Central China, it may 
hinder on the continent the formation of Jandstorms 
for weeks and in extreme cases, for months, with 
the result of dry, fine and cold weather in our 
regions. This was the case in 1892-93 and in 
1916-17. In January 1893, a-powerful anti-cyclone 
prevailed in the vicinity of Irkutsk: during five 
days, from the 12th to the 17th, the barometers 
kept between 31.62 and 31.77: the high pressures 
covered the whole of the Chinese territory, where, 
during the month, 83% of the winds were from the 
northern quadrants ; the thermometers fell in Shan- 
tung to 7°, at Shanghai to 10°,4, at Breaker Point 
to 28° and at Hongkong to the freezing point, while 
it had reached —51° F. at Irkutsk, 


A similar calm possession of the continent by 
the anti-cyclone occurred during the winter of 
1916-17 with the same result of preventing almost 
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completely the formation of continental depressions 
in the Far East. The consequence was also to 
procure for China a splendidly dry but cold winter 
with a percentage of 75% of northerly winds and 
a fall of temperature reaching 29°0 at Aigun, 8°0 jn 
in Shantung, 1290 in Chihh, 12°4 at Shanghai, and 
38°8 at Hongkong. 

In summer, the anti-cyclones, although they 
have not such a determining influence, nevertheless 
play a leading part in the actual formation, develop- 
ment and direction of the most violent typhoons. 

In the transition season the influence of the 
anti-cyclones is not so clear as in the extreme cases 
above-mentioned ; but again it is the task of the 
forecaster to discern it, and using his bi- or tri- 
daily weather maps as bases, to discover from the 
actual variation of the meteorological elements their 
probable value for the immediate future. 

Forecasting Service in China.—It was in 1882 
at the repeated request of the International Chamber 
of Commerce of Shanghai, that the Observatory of 
Zikawei began to communicate every day to the 
newspapers a bulletin on the state of the atmosphere 
and its forecasts for the following day. It may 
be of some interest to- note that it was a great 
typhoon very similar to that of July 28th, 1915, 
viz. the typhoon of July 31st, 1879, which led to 
this decision. The particulars of this latter typhoon 
as recorded by Pere DecHEVRENS in his memoir on 
the same, printed in 1879, shewed clearly its path 
from the Meiaco-sima Group, to the Saddle Islands 
(Shaweishan) and to Liaotung, to which place the - 
steady anti-cyclone of Japan had pushed it hindering 
its recurving to the N.N.E. exactly as occurred in 
1915. No less than six ships in the harbour of 
Shanghai, were swept into the central part of the 
vortex (where the glass fell to 28,43 on board the 
SS. ‘‘Genkai-Maru’’) with the greatest risk for the 
passengers and vessels of a total loss. The pam- 
phiet of Pere DecHevreNS produced a huge im- 
pression among the merchants of Shanghai. From 
this the possibility dawned of organizing a typhoon 
signal service for Shanghai and for all parts of the 
coasit; but-several difficulties, in spite of the un- 
animous vote of the Chamber of Commerce, post- 
poned for about three years the execution of the 
project. The full scheme was indeed only complete 
in 1884 when a signal mast, connected by telephone 
with Zikawei, was at last erected on the borders 
of the French and International concessions. Since 
then the information service for security at sea has 
performed its duty without interruption under the 
care and at the expense of the Municipalities, and 
the Observatory has gladly given its time and 
attention to share in this work of universal bene- 
volence, for the fact must not be overlooked, that 
many others participated and are still generously 
participating to secure its proper functioning. We 
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have already mentioned (pp. S51, S52) something 
of the Mn portant share taken an this work by the 
Mantime Customs, the ‘Telegraph Companion, the 
other Observatories of the Par Kast (Hane, Hong 
kong, Irkutak, Manila, Peking, Taihoku, "Tok yor, 
Wiladivostock) with whom Shanghar haa a continue 
exchange of meteorological mewages, and by volun 
tary observers, among whom it wm only just to make 
mention of the numerous captains of the marine 


service Who through wireless or in other ways eon 
tribute information. 
We shall conelude this long exposé of the 


meteorological work done during the last fifty years 
in the Far Kast by indveating the method of 
storm synalling successively adopted by the Mari 
time Customs, Japan, Indo China, and the Russian, 
British and German observatories. The principle 
adopted i somewhat different from those which are 
general in Europe. There, perhaps owing to the 
relatively great number of important central weather 
bureaux, and of the rapid communication of the 
observatories both with the observers and the signal- 
ling stations, it has been judged sufficient and finally 
more advisable to give local warnings, e.g. informing 
of S. or S.W. storm winds expected and to send 
further messages when these winds are foreseen to 
be likely to veer to N.W. or N.E. In the Far East, 
which is under quite different conditions and where 
the captains of steamers have often to leave a 
harbour ‘without any intention of calling at any 
semaphores for a long time, the information given 
is more general but not less exact. Elsewhere the 
weather bureaux, when knowing of the existence 
of an atmospheric perturbation, draw from this 
knowledge all that science and experience may 


ifford and the conclusions reached are signalled | 


as probabilities. Here, it is the actual existence of 
the perturbation at the time of the warning which 
is announced together with the position and the 
direction actually followed by the cyclone. 


One of the advantages of this method is that it 
is the most instructive for the sailor. The mariner 
is told all that is actually known with certainty by 
the Observatory, no more, no less; hence he feels 
encouraged to think for himself. The master of 
a vessel knowing the position of an approaching 


typhcon and its present course, as he is also quite | 


aware of the course which it will be likely to 
follow at that period of the year, is often even able 
to use the cyclone for his own advantage. At any 
rate he’ sails upon a known forecast, whether 
favourable or dangerous, which, with a less com- 
plete system of information it would be impossible 
for him to acquire. 


Another advantage is that it is universal : all 
the seamen from Wladivostock to South China are 
informed of weather conditions that no warning of 
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4 be al ne tap hote would help thowm to gave For 
lewving Chefloo where the wenther i» 
expeeted to be wheadily fair for some daga, he 
learme that & typhoon la developing east of the 
Philippomes whieh will interfere with bis preg 
further aouth after three dave when he haa entered 
the Forman Channels amd if he has fot te call at 
Shangha: be will think 4 adviemble te comm on 
tight of eee of the pemaphoren on him way to get 


Hiphanee 


rupplementary news about the actual danger 


All this information has up to now been given 
dey and night by meane of egnals howted at the 
signalling wlalrons, according to a ele that all the 
sailors have in their pocket almanack and perhaps 
in their memory. It, as w indeed comueniplated , 
an incidental improvement in the way of signalling 
the position and direction of the perturbations is 
inaugurated in the very near future, it will not be 
detrimental to the spirit of the method: instead 
of using descriptive denominations for pointing out 
the positions of the cyclones, the geographical 
determinations of the places by longitude and 
latitude may be adopted in order to enable the 
sailor to get rid of a second conventional code, but 
the principle of the method will not be abandoned : 
i.e., to let the mariners know exactly what Uhe 
Observatory knows with certainty, no more, no less. 
And again, the inauguration of thm improvement 
presupposes some hope of its being a step in the 
direction of uniformity for storm warnings, not 
only in the Far East, but also in other parts of the 
world,—at least, until all those concerned have been 
everywhere endowed with well-equipped and always 
well-understood wireless receivers ' [G.] 


BratioGRapHy :—H. Fritscue: The Climate of 
Eastern Asta, Shanghai, 1877; J. pe MomRey, 8.4. : 
Notes on the Climate of Shanghai, Shanghai, 1904 ; 
P. BercHotz & R. H. Scotr: The Hurricanes of 
the Far East, London, 1901; A. Ancor: Traité de 
Météorologie, Paris, 1899; L. Ricuarp, s.J., and 
M. KENNELLY, S.J.: Geography of the Chinese 
Empire, T‘usewei, 1908; W. F. Tyner: A Scheme 
for Comparison of Climates.—The Peycho-physical 
Aspect of Climate, with a Theory concerning In- 
tensitices of Sensation; On the Amelioration of 
Indoor Climate Conditions during hot, damp 
Weather; L. Froc, s.s.: La Pluie en Chine a 
72 stations, T‘usewei, 1912.—Les Tempétes dans la 
Province Maritime du Foukien, Louvain, 1907.— 
The Atmosphere in the Far East, Shanghai, 1900.— 
Monthly Features of the Climate in the Far East, 
T‘usewei, 1915; G. Gumsert::Nouvelle Méthode 
de Prévision du Temps, (avec une préface de 
B. Brunues), Paris, 1909; H. Gavrmer, s.J.: La 
Température en Chine et a@ Quelques Stations 


- Voisines (50 stations au nord et 50 stations au sud 


de Changhai), T‘usewei, 1916. 
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METHODIST EPISCOPAL MISSION. 

Headquarters :—New York. 

Entered China, 1847. 

Works in Fukien, Kiangsu, Anhui, Kiangsi, 
Chihli, ShantuAg and Ssich‘uan, under Seven 
Conferences 

Foochow Conference. The first missionaries 
were the Revs. Jupson D. Couiins and Mosss C. 
Wuite, who arrived in Foochow in September, 1847, 
where members of the A.B.C.F.M. were already 
working. As soon as possible schools were opened, 
and a modest medical work was begun. In spite of 
re-inforcements, the first years were full of trial, as 
the T‘ar P‘ing Rebellion closed the schools, and 
death and sickness scattered the missionaries. In 
1857, ten years after the beginning of the mission, 
the first convert was baptized... A foundling 
asylum was opened in 1858. 


meeting’? was held in 1862, by which time the 
membership had increasea to 87; and in the 
same year a Mission Press was_ established, 


from which, in 1867 was issued the first number of 
the Missionary Recorder (See Chinese Recorder). 
This Press was exceptionally useful, because of the 
necessity for special printing in the Foochow 
dialect, and has done much useful work, both in 
gencral cofloquial literature and in printing the 
Scriptures. In 1903 it was made a Branch of the 
Union Methodist Publishing House in Shanghai. 
(See Mission Preases). In 1863, the.mission at last 
secured a station inside the city of Foochow, but in 
1864 the buildings were completely wrecked by a 
mob. In 1871, a ‘‘Biblical Institute’* was opened, 
with a Boys’ High School, now Foochow Academy. 
The Foochow Annual Conference was organized in 
1877. The Anglo-Chinese College was opened in 
1881, a Chinese gentleman, Mr. Dione A-Hox, 
giving $10,000 to found it. The Rev. F. OnLINGER 
was the first Principat. Jn 1916 it was merged into 
the Union Christian College, the other missions 
which contributed being the A.B.C.F.M. and the 
C.M.S: (See Fukien Christian University). Besides 
Foochow this Conference occupies, Ku-t‘ien 7 [, 
opened 1889; Lung-t‘ien #1 A, (1893); Hai-t‘ang 
i HW. (1895), Min-ts‘ing JR) wf, (1896). 

Medical work was begun again in 1893, after a 
pause of nearly forty years, when a general hospital 
was built at ff fH Ku-t‘ien (formerly Ku-ch‘éng). 
There are hospitals for women at Lung-t‘ien, Lek-du 
and Foochow (The Wootston Memorial). A Union 
Medical College was opened in 1911 in Foochow, 
the aforesaid three missions co-operating ; who also 
organized a Union Theological School in 1912. The 
Methodists and the A.B.C.F.M. further united in 
a Normal School in 1913. The new South China 
College for Women is a Methodist enterprise, and 
there are a number of schools of high grade, 


The first ‘‘Annual 


ee ae 


including (for boys) the Academy at Foochow, and | 
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boarding-schools at Lung-t‘1en, Ku-t‘ien, and Min- 
ts‘ing; and each of these four places has both 
Girls’ Boarding, and Women’s Bible-training 
Schools.—Before the division of Foochow Con- 
ference in 1916 (v. infra), there were also 2,043 
pupils in primary schools. 

A large Institutional Church was opened at 
Foochow in 1915, largely staffed by highly-educated 
Christian Chinese, several being graduates of 
American colleges. 

About the same time a site was purchased in 
Fu-ts‘ing with money subscribed by the community 
and the co-operation of the leading citizens to 
develop a large educational work, the property to 
belong to the M.E.M. which is responsible for all 
the instruction given. 

Hing-Hwa Conference. This includes two 
districts in Fukien province, which were constituted 
a separate field in 1896, because the people have a 
dialect of their own in one district, while in parte 
of the other the Amoy dialect is used. The 
Methodist missionaries began itinerating work. as 
early as 1860, but Hing-hwa was not occupied by 
foreign resident missionaries till 1890. The whole 
Bible was early translated into the colloquial, in 
addition to other literature, and issued from the 
Hing-hwa Mission Press. 

- The other centres in this district are Ing-chung 
ak %# and Sien-yu {ij jf; in both places work has 
been going on since 1863. At Hing-hwa there are 
Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, an orphanage, a Leper 
Rescue Home, as well asa Normal School and 
Women’s Training School, and Industrial Mission 
Press. Sien-yu has a Boys’ Intermediate School, 
with Boarding School for Girls and Training School 
for Women, and Ing-chung has a Training School 
for Men. 

The medical work of this - Conference is 
chiefly at Sien-yu, where there is a good Women’s 
Hospital. : 

The Hing-hwa City Church has long been 
entirely self-supporting, and several other circuits 
are now 80; the tendency being towards financial 
independence for church work, throughout ‘the 
field. 

Yen-p‘ing Conference. The eastern part of the 
Foochow Conference (Yen-p‘ing 36 4 prefecture) 
was cut off in 1916 to form a fresh Conference. 
This prefecture is full of settlers from Kiangsi 
who are mandarin-speaking, and it was decided to 
reach them by opening wotk in mandarin in 
addition to what was already being done. Twenty- 
seven ordained native pastors are working here. 


_Yen-p'ing is the chief centre, opened in 1902; the 


others are Yung-an jx 4 (1910), and Yu-ki RB 
(1914). 

There are boarding schools for boys and girls 
at Yen-p‘ing, and a Women’s Training School, 
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Lewiclen primary we hols every Where There are 
general hompitals at Yen ping and Yong an, aud a 
great deal of itinerating medical work a carried on 
sre by side with the evangelistie work, 

Central China Mucwn, The work was begun 
in 1867 when the Kev. V.C. and Moa. Han arrived 
in Koukiang from Fwoehow, Tn 1460 the Central 
China Mission was formed; and it was organimed 
into a Conference in 1907. (Im 1912 the Central 
China Conference was divided; the old name being 
retained by the stations in Kiangsu and Anhui ; 
while these further up the Yangtze took the naine 
of the Kiangsi Conference). The chief station of 
the Central China Mission is Nanking. This work 
was began in 1883; and of late years (1915) a large 


institutional Church has been opened, with a street , 


chape), a reading room, a school for boys, ete. The 
Methodists take a leading part in a number of 
Institutions for Higher Education, viz., the 
University of Nanking; a Women’s Bible School; a 
Nurses’ Training School; a Theological Seminary 
and Bible Training School; in addition to a Girls’ 
Boarding School run by the Mission itself: 

The Puitanper SmitH Memorial Hospital in 


Nanking was opened in 1885, the first to be started | 


tn that city. The building is now occupied by a 
Boys’ Middle School. The medical work is now 
done at the Union Hospital (opened 1914), the 
property of the University of Nanking. Chinkiang 
was occupied in 1881, and in 1884 a Girls’ School 
was opened under Miss Mary C. Rosinson which 
became famous. There are also a new Woman's 
Hospital, and a Boys’ Orphanage (132 boys), where 
half the day is given to study and half to farm 
work or learning of trades. The fine system of 
water-ways of which this city is the centre makes 
it an ideal district for evangelistic itinerdtions. | 
Wuhu was opened in 1883, and is the centre of 
a flourishing work. There isa fine church in the 


city with. Girls’ and Boys’ Schools adjoiriing, a i 


large general hospital and a flourishing work for 
women, 

At Shanghai, the M.E. missionaries are con- 
nected with the Methodist Press, and the Mission 
has provided the China Medical Missionary Asso- 
ciation and the China Christian Educational 
Association with their General Secretaries. Shang- 
hai is also the Episcopal residence of Bishop W. S. 
Lewrs, one of the General Superintendents of the 
M.E.M. 

Ktangsi Conference. Though the Mission 
intends to occupy the whole of Kiangsi, and the 
part of Hupei north of the Yangtze, there are at 
present only two cities with resident missionaries. 
In 1867, shortly after the opening of Kiukiang as 
a treaty port, Dr. V. C. and Mrs. Harr and Rev. 
Exvsent S. Topp established themselves there, a 
number of others joining them in the next six 
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In 1851, the Pow rem Ieetinate, the mogeeo 2 
Attempt At higher 
Thie later developed into the Wiitsam 
Naet Oollege (Une only aetesl of college grade in 
WK imaygei whieh 
the greaner pert of ite Kiewery hae been waler Uhe 
pieeent Head, Ree. ©, F. Korrm, Pa, 

Nanchang, the wapetal of the prowimee, 


years 


hirer “uatiine! wore, whe 


copomm se ad 
fim 


with the twenty ele millions) 


v. inn 
nt oooupwd by foreygeers till 18d, tieyh obo 
iy and neighbourhood had bh ier & 
number of years. Both centres have Girls’ High 
Schools and Bible Training Schools for Women. 
There is a considerable number of primary ache, 
The Medical work i¢ eeperially 
in addition to Men's Hospitals at both centres, there 
i A EL crm taal for Women and (hikiren at Nanchang 
under the care of Dr. Many Stosn, and antler at 
Kiukiang under Dr. Ipa Kaun. These two ladies are 
daughters of the mission, who studied medicine in 
the U.S.A. 

North China Conference. This embraces work 
in Peking, three other centres in Chihli, and one in 
Shantung. Work was begun in 1869, when the Rev. 
and Mrs. L. N. Wheeler and Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 
Lowry were sent to Peking from Foochow. In 1872, 
Tientsin was occupied; and Shanhaikuan in 1890, 
T‘aj-an in Shantung, though worked from 1895, 
was not a foreign-manned station till 1898. In the 
Boxer year, one of the Mission’s Peking churches 
sheltered both: Chinese Christians and missionaries 
till they entered the Legations, and one of its agents 
was placed in charge of the fortifications. A 
number of Chinese converts suffered martyrdom, 
and all the property was destroyed. After tho 
rebellion was over the mission did not rebuild at 
Tsun-hua (opened 1873) but purchased property 
instead at Ch‘ang-li 8 @ which was occupied in 
1903. 

Educational work, A Girls’ School was opened 
in Peking in 1872; and-in 1878 a Boys’ Boarding 
School with 6 pupils. This latter was changed in 
1885 into the Wier Institute, which again became 
in 1888 Peking University, with 4 Departments, viz., 
Arts, Science, Theology and Medicine, the Rev. 
L. W. Puccuer being first President. The Univer- 
sity was incorporated by tha Legislature of the 
State of New York in 1890. It was destroyed in 
1900 and re-erected in 1901. In 1915 it becamie 
part of the federated Peking University. Peking 
is the Episcopal residence of Bishop J. W. 
BaSHFORD, one of the General Superintendents of 
the M. E. M. 

Extensive plans are on foot to develop a great 
institutional church in the South city of Peking 
with a system of day-schools grading up into a 
middle school, and finally into the University. The 
Tientsin middle school is largely self-supporting, 
and when more dormitories are added will be 


fm wie heal 
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entirely so. There are also Boys’ Boarding Schools 
at Ch‘ang-li and T‘ai-an. All these four centres 


have Girls’ Schools, and Peking, Ch‘ang-li and | 


T‘ai-an have Women’s Training Schools; and there 
are day schools everywhere, 

The M E, M. in Shantung recently made a 
plan for placing in every district city in their 


territory a church and an intermediate school, with | 


day schools in the neighbourhood of each. It was 


expected that for five years the Church in Germany | 


would have supplied the funds for this, but the 

European War has put an end to these hopes. 
Medical Work. In 1879 Dr. Howarp (after- 

wards Mrs. Krnc), was called to Tientsin to attend 


Lady Li, the wife of Lt Hunc-cHanc; while there, | 


she was given the use of a theatre as a dispensary 
where she treated over 1700 patients in the year. 
A Women’s Hospital was built in Tientsin by the 
Mission, in which in one year Dr. Howarp 
prescribed for nearly 23,000 patients. 


There are also Women’s Hospitals at Peking, | 


T‘ai-an, and Tientsin; and the one for men at 


Peking has been recently enlarged and newly | 


equipped; two more are planned for T‘ai-an. 

West China Conference. Chungking was chosen 
as the headquarters gf this mission, and was 
occupied in 1882, with the Rev. L. N. WHee.er, 
D.D., formerly of Peking, as Superintendent. In 
1883, a good property was bought, and evangelistic, 
educational and medical work all begun. 

In the anti-foreign riots of 1886, all the Mission 
property was looted and the houses burned. The 
missionaries were obliged to shelter in the yamens, 
and finally went to the coast. In 1889, one or two 
workers returned, and the premises were rebuilt. 
In 1890 further reinforcements arrived, and Cheng- 


tu was opened as a Station in 1891. Sui-ning && ¥ 


was worked from 1896, with foreign residence in 
1900. Tsé chow ¥ | work dates from 1897; the 
latest station is Ho chow, # #. 

Chengtu, as the capital of the province, is the 
centre of the educational work, the mission being 
one of the partners in the West China Union 
University (g.v.). There are also intermediate and 
primary schools for boys in this city as well as a 
Girls’ School and Women’s Normal School. At 
Chungking there are Boys’ and Girls’ Boarding 
Schools, eenior primary schools at all centre stations, 
with junior schools at all outstations. 

The medica] work was begun in 1891 in Chengtu, 
which has a fine general hospital, and there are 
both Men’s and Women’s Hospitals at Chungking ; 
another is being planned for Tsé chow to be a joint 
institution of the General Society and Women’s 
Board (v. infra). 

The Women’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the M. E. church is entirely independent of the 
General Society. Ita first agents were sent to North 
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and South China in 1871; the next year, to Central 
China; and ten years later to West China. 

The first Girls’ Boarding School under the 
W.F.M.S. was opened in 1871; the first Bible- 
woman’s Training School in 1879; the first 
orphanage in 1861; all at Foochow. ‘The first 
medical work was begun at Hing-hwa about 1896. 
In 1916, out of the 343 missionaries, 136 were agents 
of the W.F.M.S., who have greatly multiplied the 
above-mentioned activities in addition to doing 
evangelistic work. 

The M.E.M. has always believed in Christian 
education as an evangelizing opportunity, and all 
its edueational system is evangelistic throughout. 
It has in all 600 places for regular preaching, and 
as many more regularly visited. 

In 1913, a Forward Movement began in the 
Foochow Conference, having as its chief aims (1) 
The development of the Churches’ religious life by 
systematic Bible study, with examinations in the 
same, and (2) increasing the self-support of the 
Chinese church. 

The Movement has now been taken up by all 
the Conferences, and has become part of the Centen- 
nial programme (for 1919) of the M. E. M. 
throughout the world. 

Statistics for year ending December 31, 1916, 
including those of the Women’s Board, 


Foreign Force ... 
Chinese Staff -. «. apeee 
Communicants .. .. 29,709 


Non-communicant members 22,729 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL MISSION (South). 
Headquarters :—Nashville, Tennessee, U.S.A. 
Entered China, 1848. 

Works in Chékiang and Kiangsu, 
districts. 

Shanghai District was opened in 1848 by the 
arrival of C. Taytor, M.D. who was followed in 
1849 by the Rev. J. Jenkins. Other reinforcements 
continued to arrive till 1860, amgng them the 
Revs. J. W. LamsutH and Youna J. ALLEN (g.¥v.). 
The Civil War in:the U.S.A. stopped further 
workers being sent for 15 years. Sungkiang @ jr 
is the second foreign-manned station in this district, 
opened in 1888. The two churches in Shanghai 
have long been entirely self-supporting. 

Soochow District was opened in’ 1858 by the 
Rev. J. W. Lamsutu, D.D. The evangelistic work 
chiefly centres round the educational and medical 
institutions. There are a large number of out- 
stations in the country around. 

Huchow District HM lies mostly in N. Ché- 
kiang and was opened in 1898. Evangelistic, 
educational and medical work are all carried on. 
A large number of out-stations in the surrounding 
country are occupied by Chinese preachers and are 
visited regularly by the missionaries in charge. 


in five 
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Chamychow %% } in Kiangsu was opened in 
1904. In the previous year a native preacher war 
went to thas city to begin work, The gentry had 
determined that nother Protestant por Koran 
Cathohe Christians should ever be permitted to 
wettle there, but im a few months, the Chinese 
prewcher had secur@d a heuse and a chapel where 
instruction was regularly given, and when the 
foreign missionaries came on the scene, no opport- 
tion was shown. 

Throughout the whole field, evangelistic work 
ma carried on by 30 ordained preachers, 60 un 
ordained evangelists, and a number of Bible women, 
in addition to the efforts of foreigners set apart 
entirely for that purpose. 

Educational Work. Like the sister mission of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church North, the Southern 
Methodists have from the beginning believed in 
education as an evangelizing agency. 
possible, day-schools were opened in every centre 
where a foreigner or responsible Chinese helper 
could give oversight; and middle schools exist in 
all the five centres; while Higher Education is 
carried on in Shanghai and Soochow. (See Soochow 
University; also infra for the cducational work of 
the Women’s Foreign Mission Society). 

The Medical Work of the Mission was the first 
to be inaugurated, the first worker being a medical 
man. Begun in Shanghai in 1848, it met with 
several serious interruptions, and in 1882 it was 
removed to Soochow, where a hospital was built 


As soon as 


in 1883. Since 1903 this has been: self-supporting, 


and has been able, in addition to meeting running 
expenses and paying native assistants, to put up 
extra residences, etc., as required. The officials 
and people of Soochow have contributed handsomely 
to an institution which they have learned to 
appreciate. A Medical School was associated with 
the Hospital from the start. 

There is also a hospital at Huchow, ‘and in 
1915 the medical work there was amalgamated with 
that of the American Baptist Mission (North). 

The Literary Work of the Mission has been very 
considerable, and the list of Dr. Youna J. ALLEN’s 
works, some translated for the Government, and 
some original works and translations for missionary 
purposes, is a noble one. Dr. ALLEN’s translation 
of Dr. J. W. Lee’s work The Making of a Man 
is said to be one of the very few Christian books 
likely to become a classic. 

Dr. J. W. Lamsurn, Dr. A. P. ~ParKerR and 
Professor N. Gist Gee of Soochow University, are 
other well-known names in this connection. Dr. 
PARKER edits the Chinese Christian Advocate, 
which has a weekly circulation of 2,500 among the 
Chinese Methodist Christians. 

The Women’s Society sent its first representative 
in 1875; and while doing evangelistic work, 
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and working Bible Werner 2 Stieesle at Sune isang 


and Sewmhew, has apertalived in arlaeational work 
in the Slranghai centre and medioa!, induesrial afd 
edooational work if Sa«how ‘The ealtewtoonal 
woth awvludes day welds for gule aud bee, ane 
homedling echoole for gicle ‘Tie fivet girle bowrding 
echool in Shavigha: *ae heya in tative Quartets bes 
Mire. J W Laster alot 174, bet tiie ee henl 
wae allerwande (1000) armaleamiate] with & elmil @ 


one at Sungkiang ; the Me Tyerme School in “Natig 
wis Opened by Miss Ladue Harewwn im 192 
provide a liberal edueation for the daughters of 
wealthy and higher class Chinese. The study of 
Christian books has always been compuleory, but 
has never affected the patronage of the institetion 
which i entirely self eupporting, except for the 
salaries of foreign teachers. The Sungkiang school 
is Of lower grade, and prepares for the Mi Tienes 
School. In 1917, the latter which provides a 
twelve years’ course, has about 300 pupil:. 

In Snochow, besides a Bible Women’s Institute 
there is the Laura HayeGoop Boarding Scliod te 
girls, the high schoo] department of which has been 
made (1916) into a normal school, and a middle schoo 
(opened 1901) with 150 pupils. In West Soochow 
there is a fine industrial work which supports 150 
women; also a girls’ preparatory school and a 
Kindergarien Training School ; besides other schowl, 
in and near the city. 

In Huchow there is a Boys’ Anglo-Chinese 
School with an enrollment of 132 in 1917, and a 
girls’ school with 120 pupils; besides a number of 
day schools. 

The medical work of the Women’s Board is 
all done at Soochow where the Mary Brack Hospital 
was opened in 1888. A Medical School for Women, 
and a Nurses’ Training School are carried on in 
connection with it 

At Ch‘angchow, there are two flourishing day 
schools for girls, and two strong centres for women's 
work in the city, and several out-stations are worked 
from here. 

Statistics : Meth. Epis. Miss. South, 1917. 


Foreign Missionaries ... ... 
Chinese Staff about 500 
Communicants 7,325 
Non-communicant Members... 10,977 


METHODIST MISSIONS. In addition to the 
American Methodist Protestant Mission which is 
at present affiliated with the A.B.C.F.M. there are 
eight Societies of the Methodist faith and order 
working in China. Four of these are from U.S.A. 
one from Canada, and two from England. They 
are :— 

1. American Free Methodist Mission. 

2. American Methodist Episcopal Mission. 


METHODIST PROTESTANT 


3. American Methodist Episcopal (South) 
Mission. 

4. Canadian Methodist Mission. 

5. Evangelical Association of North America. 

6. United Evangelical Church Mission. 

7. United Methodist Missionary Society. 

8. Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society. 


(See under each). 

The two Methodist Episcopal Churches of 
America, are taking steps towards corporate union 
in the home country, and the union of their work 
on the mission field will follow. One of the English 
societies, the United Methodist, is itself a union 
of three bodies amalgamated 1n recent years, and 
works the three fields established by the earlier 
communities. Two of. the American Societies, the 
United Evangelical Church Mission and the Evan- 
gelical Association of North America, represent 
Cf ristian bodies which have arisen among German- 
Americans, and are included among Methodists as 
having most affinity with them. 


METHODIST PROTESTANT MISSION. 
Headquarters :—Kansas City, Kansas, U.S.A. 
Entered China, 1909. 

Works in Kalgan, Chihli. 

The Methodist Protestant Church of America 
made its first attempt to establish a mission in 
China by sending out two ladies about 1900; but 
one married, and the other retired. 

In 1909, the Society made a second attempt to 
secure a footing in China, and as the station of the 
American Board at Kalgan was greatly in need of 
re-inforcements, it was decided to take over the 
work there. In the course of a few years, all the 
buildings were purchased by the Methodist Pro- 
testant Society, which ranks as an Associate 
Mission of the A.B.C.F.M. The Home Church is 
in proces: of joining the union of the two Methodist 
Episcopal Churches, North and South, which will 
probably affect the grouping of its work in China. 

Statistics, January Ist, 1917. 


Foreign missionaries 4 
Chinese Staff 23 
Communicants ee: 
Non-communicant members ... 16 
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TouRNON, the previous legate, who had died in 
ccnfinement at Macao. See Jtites Controversy. 

MIAO TAO, ij B Miao islands, a group in the 
entrance to the Gulf of Chihli. They were held by 
the British, as Chefoo was by the French, through 
the winter or 1860-61, after the signing of the Treaty 
of Tientsin. 


MIAO TZU. See Aborigines. 
MICHIE, ALEXANDER, was born in Fife- 


_ shire in 1833.. He came to China into a business 


firm in 1853, but in 1883 he settled in Tientsin, 
where he acted as the 7'imes correspondent. He 
died in England on August 7, 1902. Besides many 
papers, reports, etc., he published The Englishman 
in China, 1900; dealing with the life of Sir 
RUTHERFORD ALCOCK. 

MICIUS. See Mo Tzu. 


MICIUS, the Latinized form of M1 Tza, (also 


| called Mo Tzia) like Mencrus for Méne Tzh, etc., 


, in North China and especially in Manchuria. 


used first by Faser. See Mo Tzit. 


MIDDLE KINGDOM 4 fj Chung kuo, an 
expression used in the Shih Ching several times. 
It may mean either the Imperial domain as sur- 
rounded by the vassal States, or the whole under 
imperial rule as surrounded by the barbarians. It 
has naturally come to be used as the common name 
for China in spite of improved knowledge of 
geography. 

Mi LEI PUSA. See Maitreya. 


MILLET. Setaria italica, or Italian millet, 


| Hsiao Mi (43%) and Panicum miliaceum, Huang Mi 


(#(%) are varieties of small millet largely grown 
The 
former, spiked millet, is used only as a change of 
diet, or in many districts for feeding the pet birds 
which are such a feature of Chinese life. They are 


| summer crops; their rapid development and high 


endurance of drought which they share with the 


' more valuable tall millet, adapt them admirably to 


the climate of N. China and Manchuria, where the 
rains begin only after late June and where weather 
too cold for. growth comes earlier in the fall than in 
the south. Even there their quick maturity permits 


' them to be used to great advantage in the systems 


MEZZABARBA, JEAN AMBROISE, is 50 | 


named by P. Brucker, but other writers give his 
Christian name as Jean ANTOINE or CHARLES 
Metcnior. He was Patriarch of Alexandria, and 
was sent out as legate a latere to China in 1719 by 
Pope Crement XT, to carry to K‘anc Hst the con- 
tribution Ez illa die and to settle the question of 
the Chinese Rites in the Church. He reached 
Macao in September, 1730, and left Peking in 
March of the following year. He reached Rome 
again in 1732, having accomplished very little. He 
brought back with him the body of Cardinal pe 


of multiple cropping so generally adopted, while 


_ their great resistance to drought permits them to be 
- used on the higher lands where water is not avail- 
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able for irrigation. 

Kine found the yield of small millet in Shan- 
tung to be 54 bushels of seeds (=2,700 lbs.) and 
4,800 lbs. of straw per acre, worth $35. Hoste 
found the yield in Manchuria to be from 2,000 .to 
2,100 lbs. Another variety, Panicum crus-galli, is 
also widely grown in China. 

Kino: Farmers of Forty Centuries; 
Manchuria. 
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MILNE, WILLIAM, was born in Aberdeennlire 


in 1785, and was gent by the London M meenary: 


Society in 1813 to join Mottnison im Maca tHe 
Wae forludden by the Roman Catholre authorities 
to remain there, and being also driven from Canton 
alter a fow months’ residence, he travelled thronyh 
the Malay archipelago distributing the New ‘Testa 
ment, aod at last settled in Malacca. Here a 
printing press was put up and an Anglo Chinese 
College founded, and one magazine in Chinese and 
one int Engheh (dado Chinese Gleaner) were started, 
But his health was bad, the work was t6o heavy, 


and he died at Malacca in 1822, aged 37. 
MILNE, WILLIAM CHARLES, son of the 


missionary Dr. Witntam Minty, waa born at sea 
between Canton and Malacca in 1815. After 
graduating at Aberdeen he was sent to China by 
the London Missionary Society’ in company with 
Lecce, and he reached Macao in December, 1839. 
He travelled a great deal, and was one of the 
delegates to prepare the Delegates’ Version (q.v.). 
With Meprursr and Srronacn he worked at a 
translation of the Old Testament apart from the 
delegates. He returned to England in 1854 and his 
connection with the Missionary Society ceased in 
1856. In 1858 he returned to China as interpreter 
in the Consular service. He was at Foochow till 
the establishment of the British Legation in Peking 
in 1861, when he removed there as teacher to the 
student-interpreters. He died there in 1863, and 
was buried in the Russian cemetery. 

He was the author of various Chinese books; 
his English works are Life in China, London, 1857, 


a work which went through several editions and . 


has been translated into French, and Narrative of a 
Seven-months Residence in Ningpo, in the Chinese 
Repository, vols. xiii and xvi. 

Wryute : Memorials of Protestant Missionaries. 


MINAS. See Sturnidae. 


MINERALS. ANTIMONY, ti @, of which 
China produces a great deal more than any other 
country, is widely distributed throughout the western 
provinces, but is chiefly mined in three districts of 
Hunan ; the best, containing 70 per cent of stibnite, 


being produced from the mines of Sinhua and | 
Anhua- on the Tzu River in the centre of the | 


province. The mines are worked by the Hua Chang 
Antimony Refining Company, of Changsha, who 
hold a monopoly of refining in Hunan. Antimony 
is worked also in Szechuen, and in West Kuangsi, 
whence the ore is sent to Wuchow for refining, works 
having been established there in 1905. Just across 
the border in Yiinnan there are mines at Kaihua, 
worked by the Pao Hua Company; but antimony 
is worked by native methods in several other parts 
of Kuangsi and Yunnan. Works have been recently 
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at Strmehis for 


antitnony regulus 


erected (KUshigtung) elite 
wan due 
lan July 1914 
the ptiee Of regulus om the Londen market wma SU, 
per tem, at the end of the year £70, in 1016, 


Later in 1916 the pree dropped very heavily owing 


An enorme appreiation if walwe 


to the demmamd created by the war 


to Japan being overstocked, 

Lina mw mow the laryent producer of Antimony 
ote. wud frien a time eoon after the gothreak of the 
controlled the market. The 
alley known as “hard lead” is of specal interest 
at the prevent time (1917) as uw is being employed 
in the of biallete 
antimony alloya are employed for the making of 
acid-resisting valves. The principal use of 
Antimony in peace time is for the manufacture of 
type-metal. 

The export in 1916 was (regulus and crude) 
pels, 371,102, value Hk. Tis. 11,823, 503; and the 
ore to the value of Tis. 1, 363,243. 

ASBESTOS shih jumy 4, R 1s fownd in several 
districts, e.g. Yunyang, Hupei and Yangshan, north- 
west corner of Kuangtung, whence it is exported to 
Hongkong and made into non-conducting coverings 
for steamship bvuilers; at Kingkuoshan and Lautzt- 
shan, Shantung, and in parts of Manchuria. It is 
used: for making stoves, crucibles, etc. The fibre 
is good and very feathery, and by the admixture of 
cotton. or hemp it has been woven into articles of 
clothing. (Wrtt1aMson, Journeys in North China, 
vol. i, p. 129). 

Three Asbestos mines are worked near 
Kuantien, South-east Manchuria, and deposits have 
recently been discovered at Pa chow, Sstch‘uan. 

BISMUTH pi §&. Outcrops in the form of 
native Bismuth and ores of Bismuth glance have been 
examined in Likiang, Kochiu and Yungchang fu, 
Yiinnan and South-west of Poseh, Kuangsi; but the 
natives do not know its uses nor work it, (Far 
Eastern Review, Sept. 1915). 

CINNABAR, & @ chu sha, or sulphide of 
mercury, is mined in Kueichou and brought to 
Hankow. It is mentioned in Yu Kung (a.c. 2,000) 
as an article of tribute sent to the Imperial Court. 
(See Quicksilver, inf.) 

COAL. The first mention of Coal in Chinese 
literature is by Lro AN BJ (Hvar Nan 120) who 
died s.c. 122. He_calls it ping t‘angkReice-charccal ; 
it has also been termed t‘u -— t‘an earth-charcoal, 
Shih G t‘an, stone-charcoal and met &&. 

Coal is very widely distributed in China, 
occurring im-every singlé province; but the north- 
eastern area,—Shansi, Chihli, Honan, and Shan- 
tung, is the most important, where the deposits 
are of Permian or Upper Carboniferous age. The 
coals of China are as varied in quality as those of 


war hae potme tir ally 
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the United States, but the proportion of lignite is 
comparatively small, and that of anthracite to 
bituminous relatively larger than that in the United 
States. 

1. Anthracite. The resources of Shansi are 
practically equal to those of Pennsylvania, and 
are the most striking in the country, as they are so 
thick, so little disturbed, so well exposed, and so 


widely distributed, having an extent of nearly 200 | 


miles north and south, and from 25 to 30 miles east 
and west. The field extends southward into Honan, 
where it is worked by the Fu-chung Corporation 
who recorded an output of over one million tons 
for the year ending June 30, 1917, while the Shansi 
field is worked, but not very extensively as yet by 
the Pao-Chin Mining Co. 

In Shantung anthracite is worked at Poshan. 
In Chihli three areas, that of the Kin-Han Railway 
district, and those of the Peking-Shanhaikwan and 
Peking-Kalgan railway districts, are well worked. 

Anthracite also occurs in W. Hupei and in 
Hunan in thin seams; the produce of Honan and 
Shansi is gradually finding its way south. 

2. Bituminous. The most important 
mines of China are those at Tongshan and Linsi, 
which, with those of Lanchow, in the same field 


ccal , 


(N.E. Chihli), are now worked by the Kailan » 


Mining Administration, (qg:v.). Their output from 
July 1, 1916 to June 30, 1917 was 2,928,584 tons. 
The next mines in importance are those at 
Fushun, near Moukden (sub-bituminous and of 
‘Tertiary age), where the workable coal has been 
estimated at 800,000,000 tons. Their output from 
July 1, 1916, to June 30, 1917, was 2,049,917 tons. 
Near-by are the Pensihu mines, also semi- 


bituminous; there are other areas in Manchuria, | 


but so far they are not considered of much impor- 
tance. In N. Chihli-and Shansi there is also much 
of this coal, and in Shensi are bituminous fields, 
whose extent was probably over-estimated by voN 


trcnTHOFEN, but these Mesozoic basins of Shensi | 


and also of Kansu will be tapped when the 
projected Lanchow: railway is opened. The 
Jurassic coal of Inner Western Mongolia is also 
regarded as of great importance. 

A vast, uniform, and continuous coal-field 
covers nearly all the southern districts of Fukien, 
extending to Kiangsi, the Anki, Lungyen (anthra- 
cite), Tingchow, Shaowu, and Kienning prefectures, 
but this wealth is almost entirely neglected. 

In Sstich‘uan coal is widely diffused, and 
differs in quality, from lignite in the far west to 
bituminous in the north and anthracite in the east, 
Bituminvus coab occurs nearly all over Yunnan, 
(except in the S.E.), Kuangtung and Kueichou, 
(except in the eastern portion). At Koupouchén, 
in 8. Yunnan, the Tonkin Railway is supplied. 
W. China, except in the districts mentioned, it is 


: 
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impossible to travel 50 miles in any direction 
without finding either coal outcrops or workings. 
Outcrops are worked down to water leve! and then . 
abandoned. 

The great southern coal-field lies to the east of 
the. Siang River, in Hunan and Kiangsi. The 
greater part. of the field is in Hunan, but the 
most important producer, the collieries of the 
Han-Yeh-Ping Iron and Coal Co., are at Pingsiang, 
in Kiangsi. This coal is a bituminous coking © 
variety with associated thin seams of anthracite. 
The field stretches E. N. E. to Fouliang, and there 
are other smaller belts besides this immense one. 

3. Lignite. The amount, as stated above, 
is comparatively small. It occurs in Chihli north 
of the Great Wall (Jehgl district), in Manchuria, 
and in considerable quantities in W. China, in the 
dried-up lake regions of Yunnan and Kueichou and . 
in W. Ssach‘uan. 

As far as present knowledge goes, there are 
probably one thousand billion metric tons in China, 
enough to supply the whole world for the next 
thousand years. (W. K. Tino, Director of Geolo- 
gical Survey in China). 

The Export in 1916 was tons 1,314,,822 value 
Hk. Tls. 5,737,691, and the import was tons 1,421, 
991, value Tls. 8,975,836. Far Eastern Review 
(passim), 

COPPER, $4 t‘uny. The copper deposits of 
Ytinnan have yielded in the past practically all the 
copper required for minting and other purposes in 
China and Burma. The Tungchwan hills have been 
the chief source of supply ; the mines were organized 
in 1697, and mining made a government monopoly 
in 1738, for the increased demand for brass coinage 
(the little copper produced in Hupei, Shansi, and 
Chihli being insufficient). Four thousand tons were 
sent to Peking annually thenceforward, until the 
outbreak of the great Mahommedan rebellion in 
Yiinnan in 1858 put 4 stop to work for nearly 20 
years, since when the output has never reached 
figures approaching the 8,000 tons which were 
averaged at the close of the 18th century. At 
present only ten thousand to thirteen thousand 
piculs are mined yearly. Other mines in Yunnan 
are those N. of Tali Lake, where the ores worked 
are chiefly oxides and carbonates; here. also great 
development is possible. In the Shan State of 
Iiswenli there are workings at Malipa. 

The ores mined at. Tungchwan are malachite, 
azurite, cuprite, pyrites, etc. 

In Yungchangfu on the extreme west there 
are mines which before the rebellion produced 
1900 piculs annually 

In Ssdch‘uan a little copper is mined in the rich 
region of Hweilichow. 

The export in 1916 was pcls. 564,818, value T\s. 


' 9,066,681. 
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COPPERAS, chung fan WM, (enlphate of 
iron), is fewnd om combinatvon with coal in core 
distiits of Sedch'uan, 
the coal dust, drawing off the water, and re betting 
the latter till at thickens, when it peured inv 
Where it 


It wm separated by by slimy 


moulds, Olli fiom (Cop pet am 16 
employed in the dyeimg imdustey as an ingredient in 


black colour dyeing. 
GOLD chin @. 


the moat promising localities appear to be the Mo ho 
mines On the river of that name, (an affluent of the 
Amur), and the neighbourhood, where proepectors 
have worked since 1866. Attempts to mine gold 
have also been made in many parts of Central and 
South Manchuria, especially near Hingking and on 
the upper waters of the Hun River. ‘There are also 
mines near Jehol (Kculiang, ete.) and at Chaoyang, 
Lanping, etc., further east in Chihli. On_ the 
Russian frontier, near Urga, and in BE. Mongolia, 
gold ie collected, and in Sining prefecture, etc., 
Kansu, as well as in Ili. 

In S. China gold exists in Chao-ching fu and 
there is placer gold jn Lienchow (near Pakhoi) ; 
in Kuangsi it occurs in four districts, especially in 
Pinglo; there is a little in Hunan and in Tsun-i 
district of Kueichou. 

Another source of supply is the mines and river 
beds of the Tibetan borderland of Sstch‘uan. 
Here Viceroy Cuao Eru-réNno initiated the policy 
of official working, but a mining engineer reported 
adversely on the prospects, even with the use of 
modern machinery, and the venture came to an end. 
‘However, private enterprise is still carried on in the 
Tachienlu, Litang, Derge, and other districts. 
A rough official estimate of the annugl yield is 
12,000 Chinese ounces, worth £45,000. Non- 
continuous veins are said to exist, but the 


wooden 


Little gold js mined in China ; 


Government proposes to resume operation when | 


funds are available. 

The best known mine in China is that of 
Chou-yuen, about 40 miles S. W. of Chefoo, where 
a quartz vein from 40 to 90 feet wide has been 
uncovered for more than a mile in length; 200,000 
tons of ore have been developed here, but the mine 
has been closed for some time. At P‘ingtu, near 
by, are other mines probably of considerable value. 
In Ywtnnan the most notable mines are those at 
Talang where there is a considerable yield annually. 
T. T. Regan, in his article on the Mineral Resources 
of China, comes to the conclusion that with the 
exception of Manchuria and the Yinnan-Sstch‘uan 
region the gold mining industry giveg little promise 
of growth. 

In the Amur region there are estimated to be 
5 million tons of high-grade ore (Far EasTERN 
Review, Oct. 1913) but how much of this is in 
Chinese soil is not stated. 
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reality geologically at the other end of the scale. 

GYVSUM. «qi ™& «#hih kaw. 
of gypsum are dug in the Yingcheng district of 
Hupei, where there are extensive salt springs. It 
was discovered during the T‘ai P‘ing rebellion, when 
the province was cut off from its ordinary salt 
supplies in Kiangsu by the advance of the rebels. 
The expartation from Hankow (practically the sole 
exporting port) was 432,000 piculs in 1913, and most 
of this went to the Lower Yangtze ports, and to 
Hangchow, Ningpo, and Canton. It has also been 
worked a good deal in the Chih-chow district of 
Anhui. 

Gypsum is also found in crystalline formation 
in the clay beds of central. Yunnan and S. E. 
Kueichou, and as anhydrite in many of the caves in 
the limestone formation peculiar to the boundary 
country between Yunnan, Kuangsi, and Kueichou, 
where it is used locally as medicine. 

It is used partly for manure, partly for the 
manufacture of the powder so much used by Chinese 
women as a foundation for rouge. 

The export in 1916 was pcls. 169,163, value Tis. 
76,292. 

Far Eastern Review, November, 1915. 

IRON ¢‘ieh @% is the second in importance of 
China’s mineral resources, and iron ore is found in 
every province, but is only worked: by native methods 
where coai is also present, owing to the large 
quantity of coal used in iron smelting. This is the 
case in Shansi, where iron is particularly abundant. 
The chief producing districts are Pingtingchow, 
the neighbourhood of Taiytanfu; Taiping-hsien in 
the S. W., and especially Lu-an-fu, the wares from 
which are famous all over China. T. T. Reap (Far 
Eastern Review, July, 1912), the leading authority, 
states that the iron ores of Shansi are limonite and 
hematite, occurring in shales and sandstones of 
carboniferous age, but owing to their distribution 
there is no sufficient supply of uniform ore to form 
the basis of blast-furnace work on a large scale, at 
least so far as they have been explored up to the 


Large qUmntities 
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present. Shensi, the neighbouring province, is 
likely to be of importance as an iron field in the 
future. Iron also occurs in many widely scattered 
parts of Chihli and in Manchuria, especially near 
Tiehling (‘‘tron range’’) and on the Hun River. It 
also occurs in Shantung, in magnetite, but the 
deposit is not of a promising nature : one mine, that 
of Chinlingchén, is worked. It is intended to work 
some deposits in N. W. Honan. 

In the Yangtze Valley the iron ores at Tayeh, 
owned by the Han-Yeh-Ping Iron and Coal Co., 
with works at Hankow and MHanyang, are 
extensively worked, and the finished product is 
exported abroad. Hunan is at present unpromising, 
but further exploration may yield good results. In 
Fukien iron exists in a large unexplored area from. 
Ankhoe up to Kiangsi. In Kuangtung mines have 
been worked for centuries at Pingytian and Cheng- 
ping,—the iron sugar pans and other wares of 
Chaochowfu are famous.. In Western China iron 
exists everywhere S. of lat. 28° and W. of 
longitude 105°, and in patches both N. and E. of 
these areas, being mined and worked in every 
prefecture of Yunnan and in Kueichou. It is also 
well distributed over Ssiich‘uan, especially on-the 
Kueichou border, from which comes much of the 
iron used in making the vast numbers of pans used 
in salt-evaporating in the great salt districts. 

For full accounts of the industry see T. T. 
Reap’s paper, and. A. J. Moore-Bennett, The 
Mineral Areas of W. China. Far Eastern Review, 
Nov., 1915. 

The export of iron in 1916 was (pig) - pels. 
2,092,122, value Hk. Tls. 5,174,974; (ore) pels. 
4,679,734, Tls. 915,104. 

LEAD § ch‘ien. The best known lead mines 
are those of Shuikoushan, on the Upper Siang 
River, S. Hunan. They have been worked for 200 
years, but it is only recently that foreign machinery 
has been installed. They oroduce lead and zinc ore 
and by-products. In 1914, 53,000 tons of galena, 
22,000 tons of zinc-blende, and some sulphur were 
produced. 


' there are large workings. 


MALACHITE. Green paint $%# is made by | 


triturating malachite to a powder, and mixing it 
with white Jead and oil. Malachite is also employed 
in painting -and colouring porcelain and_ glass. 
Wiixiams ; Commercial Guide, p. 130. 
MANGANESE méng fg ore has been found 
near Pakhoi, and a little has been exported. 
MARBLE.—The best marble workings in 
China are those near Talifu, Yinnan, where the 
quantity in sight ia enormous. It has a curious 


staining of dark green and reddish brown running | 


irregularly through the stone, which in the finished 
panels (used for screens ‘and pedestals) bears a 
strong resemblance to trees and scenery. Except 
for this staining the stone is of very high quality. 
Far Eastern Review, Nov. 1915. 
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MOLYBDENUM, § mu used in pen-nib manv- 
facture, is produced at Yungtaihsien, in Fukien, and 
has been assayed in England with good results. 

NICKEL @¥ or §@ Nickel ores, consisting of 


_ glance, pyrites, and kupfernickel occur in the 


gneiss, slates, and quartz rocks of S.E. Yunnan, 
but are nol worked. Near Weining, N.W. Kuei- 
chou, ores containing nickel in conjunction with 
bismuth have been examined, and the metal seems 
to exist associated with cobalt in the Red River 
district, W. of Kochiu, S. Yinnan. 

ORPIMENT & ¥@ shih huang.—A naturally 
occurring compound of arsenic, is chiefly obtained 
from mines near Chaochow and Menghwa (North- 
west Yunnan). It is mostly used as a pigment by 
painters; the Malays seem to use it in eye-washes; 
and not a little is employed in making depilatory 
soap. It occurs in vein or-lode deposits as a soft 
mineral, and is usually of deep lemon colour with a 
resinous or pearly lustre. 

WiLtiaMS: Commercial Guide, 
TENGYUEH Customs Report, 1909. 

PETROLEUM shih yu A jh. On the S&S. 
of the Gobi desert, at the base of the Nanshan 
Mts. in Kansu, 20 miles from Shan-te-king-pu, 
are situated petroleum rocks, where a dozen 
wells are worked; the oil is here used as a 
lubricant. In Shensi, about ‘100 miles S.W. of 
Ningtai liang, rivulets of petroleum flow from the 
rocks, the oil being of a greenish colour and very 
fluid ; it is used as an illuminant. The crude oil is 
of various colours, the best is nearly as white as 
water; only the worst, blackish, is used for 
lubricating. There are said to be fifty wells in 
Shensi. The refined oil is sent to Hsi-an, where 
it undersells foreign kerosene oil, 

Petroleum is not worked in Western China,’ but 
natural gas has been seen in many places in the 
south and west of Ssich‘uan, and’ in the salt well 
district is used in the reduction of salt. It has been 
noted in the far north of Yiinnan, and in Burma 
(Far EasTenNn REVIEW, 


p. 122; 


February, 1914). 

QUICKSILVER 7k $f shui yin. A broad belt 
of quicksilver exists in N. Kueichou, running into 
Hunan, in Fenghuangting, where the mines are 
carried in dolomite; it has been worked for 
centuries. The ore is cinnabar (mercury sulphide) 
associated with stibnite (antimony sulphide). . The 
Chinese crush it by hand and pan it down, while the 
poorer ores and tailings are retorted in an ingenious 
way for their contents. (Var Eastern Review, 
Sept: 1915). 

In W. and N. Yunnan cinnabar is found in the 
dolomitic sandstones and in the beds of streams 
entering the Salween, Mekong and Yangtze Rivers, 
and js washed for by the natives much as they wash 
for gold. The same methods are adopted in 8. W. 
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Sadch‘van, expecially in the Tung basin. Unfor 
tunately, where ores are smelted, half the mercury 
iy wanted, owing to the retorts nop being tight, the 


furtiaces being faulty, and the toe) poor Heth 
cinnabar and quicksilver are ured in tho native arte, 
expecially in the form of vermilion, in making red 
lacquer, ete. (See Cinnabar, supra). 


The expert in 1916 was to the value of The. 
98? 061, 


SILVER Qt yin is widely distributed in West | 


China, chiefly in the form of argentuferous galena, 
which is present in every prefecture of Yunnan and 
West Kacichou. The chief workings are in Yunnan, 
at Tungchwan, Tali (in conjunction with arsenic 
and zinc), near Likiang (with copper) and at 
Talang and Weiyuan in the Shan States region. In 
Kuangsi, Kueichou, and Kuangtung galena exists 
over a Y-shaped area, the prong pointing about 
N. W., and the fcot touching the coast near Swatow. 
Silver also occurs on the tributaries of the West 
River; there is:a rich mine at Yunning, Kuangsi ; 
in Lopingchou and Noreu of Weining, Kueichou, 
and in the Hweilichou district of Sstich‘uan. 
SOAPSTONE, #4 Aua shih. Steatite is 
quarried in the hills near Chingtien, 35 miles from 
Wenchow (Chekiang). From this fine compact stone, 
are manufactured at Wenchow, vases, images, and 


ornaments, also tasteful plaques for which there is | 


a considerable demand in Brazil and Mexico. The 
soapstone is, however, inferior ‘to that frcm 
Foochow. A quantity is also dug up near Lai chou 
fu in Shantung, and in Kueichou. 

The eXportation in 1913 was 8,000 piculs, almost 
all from Wenchow, of the value of Tls. 120,000. 


The export of Soapstone ware in 1916 amounted to | 


Tls. 44,108. 


SULPHUR.—e liu, TG a shih huang, etc. 
It exists in its pure state in many parts of W. 
and N. Yunnan as a deposit on the mouth of hot 
springs, but is not exported, on account of the 
. prohibitive cost of transportation. In the T‘aiyiian 
fu plain, Shansi, there is much sulphur, and it 
occurs also in Shantung, Manchuria and Kueichou. 


TIN.—gy Asi. The only important tin mines 
in China are situated at Kochiu, 20 miles S.E. of 
Mengtsz, where many veins are worked over a 
. surface of 10 square miles. Development was 
severely handicapped by the use of rudimentary 
native methods until 1911, when modern machinery 
was set up, and the transport difficulty eliminated 
by the use of an aerial ropeway. A purer metal is 
now obtained by scientific smelting and refining. 
The opening of the Yiinnan railway also gave an 
enormous stimulus to the industry, 
developing very fast. 
industry in Chékiang is from the Straits: it is 
consideree better than Yunnan tin, being more 
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taal Lew ble Neatly all the Ma prediiaed in 
the Yunnan mines im went to plonghongy, where mw 
is refined in nwhive establietwwente Jt arrives im 
three qualities in rectangular slabe menemrtmg 2 


feet long, 1 faa wide, and 1 ineh thick, The fires 
twe qualities are fatly pure, but the third often 


comtaing at mweh ae 20 per cont, of head  "DWe alain 
are molted in eoneave tren pane, reetong on wrle® 
furistee fed with wood fuel In phe centre of eanh 
pan ia placed an Open iron eylinder surrounded near 
ity bawe on the dutelde with tin drow, through 


which the molten metal filters into the cylinder, 
emerging when cooled as & block of refined tin, 
which la sent back $6 Chinese porta. 

Apart from the above, tin is found in the 
Tungchwan district of Yunnan where a lode was 
opened up for some distance in 1910. Here the ore 
is stannite. Tin is also said to occur 8. of Shihping 
and is worked E. of Ilianghsien, as perhtang (white 
copper), In Kuangsi tin deposits have been worked 
for 50 years at Fuchwan, and the government bas 
now taken up the working, but only 100 tons are 
obtained in a year. It is found also in the Hohsien 
district. In Hunan the Linwu mines dre worked 
and at Kianghua an extensive tin field, little known, 
runs south into Kuangsi. Here the tin is associated 
with tourmaline, iron, and arsenic. The Anywtan 
mines, on the Kuangtung border of Hunan, are 
better known. The native method is as follows : 
the clean arsenical ore is first stacked for separate 
treatment, and the balance is roasted, the arsenious 
oxide being collected by condensation and re-heated, 
when it is deposited as a ‘‘glass’’ and sold for 
agricultural purposes. The roasted ore is then 
crushed by water-driven Chinese stamps and 
concentrated, and smelted into ingots composed of 


| 999% tin. 


ree eee 


which is | 
The tin used in the josspaper _ 


The Chinese use tin in many ways : alloyed with 
lead and a small proportion of other metals, it forms 
pewter, and is wrought into many articles for 
domestic and temple uses. Rolled into thin sheets, 
it becomes tin foil, and forms the paper cash strewn 
on graves. In combination with sulphur, it forms 
mosaic gold, used in female head-dresses and to 
decorate idols, etc. It is also employed, with the 
addition of mercury, for mirrors, and with certain 


acids it gives brilliancy and permanency to several 


dyes. The original export in 1915 was Pcls. 134,817, 
value Hk.Tls. 9,330,456. The 1916 figures show 
some decrease. AMoy Customs Report, 1872 and 
Mengtsz C. R. (passim). 

TUNGSTEN; §% or . Deposits of this 
valuable mineral have recently been discovered in 
Chenchow fu, Hunan, by a Chinese engineer ; work 
was begun, but interrupted through labour troubles. 
(North China Daily News, 20 February, 1917). 

In the absence of traces of tin and copper, it is 
easy to work and the export is likely to develop. 
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Tungsten is also found in the hills to the S. and 
S. E, of Puerhfu near the wild Wa States on the 
Burmese border. It is usually found in small 
crystalline masses or as laminae with semi-metallic 
lustre, and is washed out by the natives in their 
search for gold and tin. It is not worked in 
Yunnan, but in S. Burma many Chinese work the 
depcsits systematically. 

Far Eastern Review, Nov. 1915. 

ZINC, fy & pai ch‘ien. The whole domestic 
supply of zinc in China is derived from the S. W. 
provinces, chiefly Kueichou, Spelter has been 
worked for years, for making the alloy from which 
cash are manufactured. The largest mine is that 
at Oyinghan near the Kueichou frontier of Yunnan, 
where the mineral occurs as calamine and as blende. 
Also at Tungchwan, Minchiu, and Likiang in 
Yiinnan, Hweilichow in S. W. Ssitch‘uan, and 
Weiningchow in Kueichou. Large quantites of ore 
are also produced in Héngchow and Yangchow in 
Hunan and exported to Belgium and Holland. 
Outcrops have also been observed at many places in 
Kuangsi. Spelter is used in the large centres for 
making cash, and for the ‘‘old’’ bronzes for sale to 
the unwary tourist. 

The mimes with the largest output of zinc, and 
the only mines where modern methods are in use, 
are those of Shui-kou-shan, S. Hunan (see under 
Lead). Zinc blende (sphalerite, a sulphide of zinc), 
galena, and pyrites are the chief minerals present 
in the ore. Output (1914) of zinc ore, 23,000 tons. 
Fan Eastern Review, July, 1912 and Nov. 1915. 

[N.S.] 

MING DYNASTY, THE, fA #f, was a Chinese 
one, founded by the Buddhist ex-monk Cuu Yuan- 
CHANG, better known by the reign title Hunc Wu. 
After driving out the Mongols, he made a treaty 
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with Korea and exacted tribute from Burma. He 
established schools, codified the laws, and cared for 
the welfare of his people, who numbered sixty 
millions, He made Nanking and K‘ai-féng fu his 
capitals. His grandson’s throne was usurped by 
Yuna Lo (q.v.), under whom Tonkin was annexed 
and a Chinese admiral sailed to India, Avabia, and 
Airica, He made Peking the capital. The Mongols 
invaded China in 1449 and carried the Emperor 
Yinc TsvnoG into captivity for eight years, after 
which he was allowed to return and reigned again 
with a new reign title. He forbade the killing of 
slaves and concubines at his burial. The dynasty 
reached its height of glory under Hsien Tsune and 
Hsrao Tsuna, but a partial return to feudalism by 
territorial grants to members of the imperial House 
caused discontent among the. people. In 1516 
appeared the iirst Portuguese trader off Canton. 
Later a Portuguese raid along the coast was punished 
by a massacre of Portuguese at Ningpo. Under 
Sutu TsunG and his successors there were continued 
conflicts with the Mongols and the Japanese, the 
latter being granted a settlement near Fusan. The 
Spaniards and Dutch settled in the Philippines and 
Formosa, and the Jesuit Ricct gained influence in 
Peking.’ Under ‘Van Li the Manchus invaded 
China and set up a rival-dynasty at Mukden in 1625. 
Later a rebellion broke out in Shansi, and the rebel 
leader captured Peking, the Emperor committing 
suicide. ‘The Manchus helped to crush the rebellion 
and established a Manchu dynasty in Peking. 
Under the rule of the Ming dynasty some cele- 
brated works were published, such as an Encyclopae- 
dia Hsing lita ch‘tian shu TERK B, of Mental 
Philosophy, and a complete (reographical Record. 
The arts of poetry and painting flourished, together 
with industries of pottery, cloisonné, textiles, etc. 


Dynastic Title. Personal name. Accessicn Title of Rejgn. Adopted 
AD. AD, 

KX i T‘ai Tsu 53, Hi ~Yiian Chang 1368 Ee FE Hung Wu 1368 
MH «Hui Ti Ff. ig Yin Wen 1398 et 3C)6~Chien Wen 1399 
WH Ching Tsu Ti 1402 A #4 Yung Lé 1403 
4. #% Jén Tsung 5% Kao Chih 1424 vt Be Hung Hsi 1425 
Wm Heian Tsung am 3k Chan Chi 1425 ‘Wf ti Hsiian Té 1426 
MS Ying Tsung i #m Ch‘i Chén 1435 Ir # Chéng T‘ung 1436 
/\ # Tai Teung ih €& Ch‘i Yi 1449 Ke # =Ching T‘ai 1450 
Rie Ying Tsung (resumed government) 1457 K WA Tien Shun 1457 
mm 3 «Hsien Tsung H # «Chien Shén 1464 fe 4t Ch‘éng Hua 1465 
Hs: Hsiao Tsung ii Yu T'ang 1487 i. 78 Hung Chih 1488 
my Wo Tsung J% ff Hou Chao 1505 IF #@ Chéng Té 1506 
ik «6 Shih Tsung ww Hou Tsung 1521 ME Chia Ching 1522 
8 Mn Tsung RM Tsai Hou 1566 Re RE Lung Ch‘ing 1567 
Wes = Shén Tsung We) Yi Chan 1572 WW Wan Li 1573 
M 32 Kuang Tsung 2% Ch‘ang Lo 1620 a H Tai Ch‘ang 1620 
¥ «Hsi Taung Hi # Yu Hsiao 1620 K Re Tien Chi 1621 
| - Huai Tsung or Chuang th 8 Yu Chien 1627 2% HR Ch'ung Chéng 1628 


S 


or ¥E 21 fe [ Lieh Min Ti 
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MINGIO, a name found on the Catalan Atlan 
(Bucnon's Notice), etanding for Ming chou Wi] H- 
Onponre has many variants Menzu, Mensy, Monta, 


Meugu, ete. YULe takes it for Ningpo. 

Conmen: L’Eatréme Onrnent dans U Atlas 
Catalan, p. 33. 

MING T‘ANG JW] a fright Aull. ‘The area in 


front of a tomb isyso called, but the meaning of 
the term is a puzzle to Chinese as well as to western 
ainologues, 

De Groot: The Peligious System of China, 
vol, iii, p. 1362. 


MING TOMBS. 
MINING. METALS.” 


that by drawing upon all evidence available, Chinese 
mining and metallurgy may be proved the oldest in 
the world. This suggestion is’ not confirmed by 
fact. Egyptian monument records depict gold 
washing at a period approximately 4,000 years B.c., 
and Egyptian hieroglyphics indicate from their 
form a considerable knowledge of metallurgy of 
distinct metals and many metallic instruments at 
periods which antedate, so far as is known, all 
Chinese records. The Chinese race appears from 
the beginning to have been an agricultural one. It 


See Mausolea, 


Tt has been suggested 


settled in the plain of the Yellow River where , 


possible metalliferous deposits lie hidden beneath 
a thick stratum of loess. 

The Chinese use the same character ( @ ) for 
metal and gold. It represents in the pseudo-science 
of Féng shui or Yin-yang the chief of the sacred 
five-system of the elements which comprise also 
wind, fire, water and earth. The fact-of its being 
identified with the western.of the five points of the 
Féng shui and Chinese compass from the earliest 
days may indicate that the Chinese’ originally 
obtained their metals from the West. Féng shui 
divided its metal kingdom under five heads, 
known as the five metals among the Chinese 
to this day. They are gold, silver, copper, iron and 
tin. The Féng shui five-classification had a strong 
tendency towards classification by colour, thus gold 
was the yellow metal, silver was the white, copper 
red, iron black, and tin ( ff ), a character variously 
translated as azure,: blue, etc. 

A study of ancient Chinese writings indicates 
‘that the Chinese have never had any clear knowledge 
of the distinctions between the chief metals. + 
Unlike the Egyptian hieroglyphics, the Chinese 
characters, which were modified and unified into 
standard forms about 200 s.c., do not indicate by 
their grouping and clear reference of form to 
distinct metallic objects, that the early Chinese were 
more advanced in the science of metallurgy at that 


® For information regarding Minerals, Mines and Mining in China 
under existing conditions, see China Year Book, p 62. 


¢ Thus the Chinese for “ metallic” is Mi id C3 BY). 
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period than were the Egyptians twee or three 
Milléeniumns before. 

The firet menitiyn of mining wn Chinene regards 
refers to the mining of espper at Sang Shan 9% yyy 
a mountain new HMewng Ch’éng heen Be ge Ge on 
Honan This 
mythical Emperor Meawc Tr, who i maid to have 
tuled between 2697 and 2597 pc. 


Chinese reyalian righte appear to have ez ed 


Prov ine, was in the reign of the 


over mines and metals, with effects dirastrouna ts 
In 


the reign Of Suus, a leyendary Emperor who gave 


mineral development, from the earliest dayn. 


to the country a@ period of une kali pled prorperity 
fjout pm. 2255 to 2205, “the working of gold 
(metal 7) mines in the rugged hille and mountains 
was prohibited’. 

The Book of History & HB states that “mlver 
overflowed from the hills’’ during the Yin dynasty 
(p.c. 1766 to 1122). This silver was almost certainly 
obtained through cupellation of lead, which must 
also have been pfentiful. 

The same work, dealing with a period from 
approximately 2357 B.c. to 950 n.c. mentions lead, 
gold, silver, copper, iron and a kind of hard iron or 
steel; as having been used as tribute by various 
states. 

Lead is considered to bea form of tin in Chinese 
metallurgy. Copper appears to have been the metal 
‘par excellence’ at a very early period in Chinese 
history, and the character chin ( @ ) was then used 
for it. The character t‘ung ( 39) is better 
translated ‘‘coppery’”’ than ‘‘copper’’ at the present 
time, for it is commonly used to indicate any 
coppery metal such as copper, bronze, brass or any 
metallic mixture of cupreous colour. 

The Chinese characters throw little light upon 
early Chinese mining and metallurgy. The Chinese 
commentators upon them were literary men, having 
no practical knowledge of mining and metallargy. 
Consequently their remarks lend little assistance to 
study of this subject. 

The character chin ( 4) gold or metal, is said 
by the Shuo Wén to be made up of the characters 
chin &, ‘now’ indicating the sound and tone of the 
word, and 7“u +, ‘earth’, with two dots in earth. 
Classical scholars state that the two dots ‘are 
supposed to represent the mode of occurrence of 
gold in the earth. 

Silver ( ¢) is made up of the two characters 
chin (4) metal, and ( & ) obstinate or difficult, 
probably on account of the fact that is was the only 
ore of the five metals whose production entailed the 
use of two metallurgical processes. 

The character for copper ( #9) is made up of 
the character chin (<), gold, and t‘ung ( )s 
indicating, according to Chinese commentators, 
sound, harmony and assembling, possibly because 
metallic mixtures such as brass or bronze may have 
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been known to the Chinese to be composite before 
pure copper was known to them. 

T'ieh (@®), iron, kang (§M), a character 
translated as steel, and a form of hard iron, lou 
( 8 ), or stee: for engraving, are mentioned in the 
Shu Ching and contemporaneous books. PLutny, 
the Roman historian, mentions that in his day 
Chinese iron was the best iron, also that the natives 
exported it with clothing and furs or hides. 

Tin, Asi ( §), is a character which in early 
periods seems to have indicated any white alloy. 
The second part of the character hat means ‘‘easy’’. 
The Chinese commentators say that it indicates the 
sound of the whole character. It possibly also 
indicates the ease with which cassiterite is reduced 
to the metal. 

Zinc metal (fj 3). has been known in Europe 
since as early as the 15th century. Its systematic 
distillation from calamine was not discovered in 
Furope until the 18th century. Slabg assaying 98% 
zinc, bearing a Chinese date corresponding to 1585 
a.p. have recently been found in Kuangtung 
Province. This was possibly the origin of the 
‘tutenague’ which was imported into Europe from 
the East in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Early Chinese records throw little light on 
the occurrence of ore and the methods adopted 
in mining it. 
method of mining copper ore at an early period, 
and a Chinese record, written between 960 and 
1126 a.p. speaks of the use of vinegar in conjunctjon 
with fire-setting, a practice which is said to have 
been. adopted by Hannipat in his passage through 
the Alps. 

Coai appears to have been discovered contem- 
poraneously in China and in Europe. Roman 
‘authors refer to impure coal in the second century 
s.c. In China ‘‘a kind of stone which could be 
burnt like brushwood (ch‘ai ho)’’ is mentioned as 
having been known during the Han Dynasty B.c. 
206—a.D. 25. 

The Chinese were probably the first to prospect 
and mine by means of boring or drilling. Between 
1023 and 1030 a.p. bamboo lining was used to protect 
the sides of bore-holes in sinking borings for salt. 
Rope boring in connection with a lofty frame or 
windlass is described in a book of either the Sung 
or Ming period. 

Gunpowder was used by the Chinese in the 
manufacture of a sort of Greek fire during the Wei 
Dynasty, between 220 and 260 a.p., and in guns 300 
years before it was so used in England early in the 
14th century. There appears, however, to be no 
record of its having been used in Chinese mining 
prior to its use in the Schemnitz mines in 1627. 

Pure copper is recorded as having been obtained 
by precipitation from copper solutions with iron in 
two Chinese worke as early as 1090 and 1099 a.p. 


Fire-setting-is mentioned as an old 
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They are recorded as having had outputs of 50,000 
and 380,000 catties -f copper respectively. The iron 
consumed was in the proportion of 2.4 iron to 1 of 
copper. 

Development of mining in China appears to have 
suffered more from the fact that mines and the 
metals in the earth were considered to be Imperial 
perquisites, than from Féng shui or any other 
influence. The Emperors looked upon metals 
simply as a means for coinage, and consistently 
discouraged mining of the mefals and minerals other 
than coal and iron except as a means to this end, — 
i.e. coinage, and sometimes the payment of troops. 
Chinese coinage has been based on copper for 25 
centuries, but the cuyrency has frequently been - 
largely non-metallic. During the early periods the 
cowrie shell constituted the .only medium of 
exchange. Since the beginning of the 9th century 
paper currency has been largely used. 

The rough and ready methcds of the miner have 
secured for him calumniavors as plentiful in China 
as elsewhere, and Chinese Emperors Were on many 
occasions in doubt as to whether it would be better 
altogether to prohibit mining, with its necessary 
assembling of ‘‘bad characters’? or not. On several 
occasions they actually did prohibit mining. About 
220 a.p. mefallic currency was abolished by Imperial 
decree. In 1227 a.p. the Mongol authorities 
prohibited the mining and smelting of gold, silver, 
copper, iron, cinnabar and tinstone.. In 1023 a.p. 
officials were appointed in different localities to 
prohibit mining. K‘ane Hsr prohibited mining by 
a decree issued in 1703 a.p., and until his death 
continued to discourage it for fear of riots and 
disturbances.. As late as 1854 a Censor urged the 
Emperor to forbid mining, but the Empire being in 
severe financial straits, his suggestion was politely 
rejected. 

Mining also suffered from the imposition of ' 
excessive taxes by the Emperors. In 1266 a.p. 
Kuusitat Khan ordered that the miners in certain 
alluvial gold mines should give up the whole of the 
gold won. In 1680 a.p., under K‘ana Hsz gold and 
silver mines were ordered to pay 40% of their 
production as royalty. The same tax was collected 
from all copper mines in Yunnan. Sixty years 
later certain mines had to pay 50% of their 
production as royalty. 

Even heavier as an impediment to mining 
was the hand of mismanagement and rapacity, laid 
on the mines by subordinate officials. This official 
control was stigmatised by a commission appointed 
under the Emperor Cu‘ren Lune as follows :— 

‘‘Nature has provided ug with excellent mineral 
deposits. ‘These were capable of producing much 
profit to the people. The officials, thinking that 
there was very much money in mining business, 
wished to take it for themselves, so that in every 
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mining district corrupt practices grew up amongat 
them, to the very great injury of the people. bor 
this reason the rich refune to devote their capital 
to mining, and mining enterprmen are gradually 
ruined, If a capitalist pugs his money inte mining, 
before hoe has gained much profit evil characters 
raine complaints against him, with the result that 
the officials banish him to some distant country or 
take possession of his belongings, in spite of his 
complete innocence. It will thus that 
Chinese mining affairs badly 
managed,’’* 


(WILLIAM F, COLLINS, M. Inst. M. & M.] 
MINIVETS. 
MINOR or FRANCISCAN FRIARS. The 


founder of the Mission of the Minor Friars in 
China was Jonn of Monte Corvino who is mentioned 
by several contemporary writers but is chiefly 
known to us by his own letters. He was born 
about the year 1247. In 1272 ho was already a 
Minorite and employed in diplomatic service. 
About 1280 he seems to have gone as a missionary 
to Persia.. In 1289 he left Kurope as Papal envoy 
to Kuusiial, and reached Khanbalig (Peking) in 
1294, after Kuvupimai’s death. There he made 
friends with. and converted to the Catholic faith the 
Nestorian king Georce (v. Nestorian Christians), 
and, perhaps in consequence of this, suffered 
persecution ‘from the Nestorians until Gronrcr’s 
death in 1298. When he wrote his first letter in 
1305 he had built one Church at Khanbalig and 
was beginning a second. He had bought forty 
small boys whom he had baptized and trained 
to ‘sing the services, and had translated both 
the Psalms and the New Testament into Mongol 
or, more probably, Uighur. His second letter 
was written in 1306. About 1304 he had been 
joined by. a German brother named ARNOLD. 
As a result of the reception of his letters seven 
bishops were sent by the Pope in 1307 to consecrate 
JcHn and make him Archbishop and to help him 
in his work. After immense hardships three of 
these—GERARD, PEREGRINE, and ANDREW of Peru- 
gia—seem to have reached Khanbalig in the year 
1313. They consecrated Jonn, and then we hear 
no more of them except as bishops successively 
of Zaitun or Ch‘iian-chou 344 in Fukien, where 
two or three Churches were built. From Zaitun, 
in 1526, ANDREW wrote a most interesting letter 
which is preserved with JoHN’s two letters in a 
contemporary Chronicle (MS. Latin 5006 in the 
Ribliothéque Nationale, Paris) which has not been 
printed in full. Jon of Monte Corvino died at 
Khanbalig about the year 1329, and was buried 
there; 
ae | are — by Oporic, ec. 1326, and ai 


he Keen 


are exceedingly 


See Laniudar. 


* Wen Hsien T'nng — °°” 


The Missions both-at Khanbalig and at | 
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bat pebh, 
A rorceemor bo 


Jown te Mantewonua, 1542.47, 
Of vmportance in kmewn of therm 
named Nreno.as, 
a 


I, before he reached Fbanbalig ; 


yg More 


Jom, 
but 
Jamea Of Florence, Archbishop of Zattun, nuflered 


wan appointed in LUS3 


died, 


martyrdom in central Aga in LZ; amd the 
nismons did not nurvive the Mongol dynancy, 
Near Ch'tanchou three stones engraved with 
cronies were found in the 17th centary. The 


woodents of chene published at Hang chou in 1A4, 
and the photegraph of one which stall survives 
(T"ouny pao, 1914) marked Buddhist 
features combined with the crosses. The fruit of 
this heroic effort of the Minor Friars seems to 
have been small. Numbers of heathen, Anpkew 
tells us, were baptized, ‘‘but being baptized they 
walk not rightly in the way of Christianity,’’ 

l’ranciscan Missions are of three divisions; 
(i) Spanish Missions. P. Prernre pe Atrano found. 
ed the Convent of N. D. des Anges in Macao 
in 1580. There was also a convent in Formosa from 
1636 till the taking of the island by the Dutch in 
1642. Spanish Franciscans came to Fukien in 1635 
and only left it finally in 1863. At Chi-nan fu in 
Shantung the church of N. D. des Anges was built 
in 1651. They had a chapel in Kuangtung in 1674. 
They worked also in Hainan, in Kiangsi (1687), in 
Chékiang (1700). and in Kiangnan. 

(11) Italian Missions. Italian missionaries were 
sent by the Propaganda, first in 1680, then in 1697. 
They penetrated as far as Lan-chou fu in Kansu. 
Many Vicars-apostolic of the north-west were drawn 
from their ranks. (iii) Portuguese Franciscans. 
They had an establishment at Macao, but little 
is known of their missionary work. They furnished 
a bishop to each of the three dioceses, Macao, Nan- 
king and Peking. See Vicariate; Congregations. 

Wappinc : Annales Minorum, 2nd ed., 1700, 
etc., and other collections of letters, etc., from the 
Papal Regiscers; Yue: Cathay and the Way 
thither, new ed., London, 1913-16; Pexzror: 
Chrétiens d’Asie Centrale et d’Extréme-Orient, in 
T‘oung-pao, 1914; Mountz: The Minor Friars in 
China, in #.A.S, Journal, 1914, 1917. 


show very 


MINT. The-first properly equipped mint was 
proposed in 1887 in Canton by CHanc CurH-TUNe, 
who tried to introduce a national currency. It was 
ready in 1890, the cost being about a million dollars. 
Within nine years it issued three millions of dollar 
coins and forty-eight million dollars in subsidiary 
pieces. 

In 1895 Canc Curs-tune, transferred from 
the Two Kuang to the Hu Kuang viceroyalty, 
founded the Wuch‘ang silver mint. In 1896 the 
Peiyang and Foochow mints were established; the 
latter has coined nothing but pieces. of ten- and 
twenty cents. At the end of 1898 there were, 


MISSION 


besides the above named, mints at Nanking, | 


Hangchow, Anking, Mukden, Kirin and Ch‘éngtu. 
Others were projected but not established. 

The dollars coined have had only a provincial 
circulation; the mints have issued an unlimited 
quantity of smaller pieces but have not succeeded in 
replacing the Mexican dollar by a national coin. 


MISSION, in Roman Catholic usage, means 
territory whose evangelization is entrusted to regular 
priests under the authority of a Superior appointed 
by the Superior-general of the Order and removable 
by him. Such Missions may be outside of any 
diocese, as Ifi, or may be part of a diocese, as that 
of the Portuguese Jesuits at Chao k‘ing. 


MISSION AMONG THE HIGHER CLASSES 
in China. See Jnternational Institute. 


MISSIONAIRES DU COEUR IMMACULE 
de Marie, ¥§ Fi] m 4 wt &, Ma-li-ya shéng hsin hui, 
Missionaries of the Immaculate Heart of Mary; a 
Congregation founded in 1861 at Scheut-lez-Bruxel- 
les, and hence often called the Scheut Mission. 
Their first work was in Mongolia which the Lazarists 
handed over to them, 1865. The priests take simple 
vows, at first for five years (after one year’s 
noviciate), and then make perpetual profession. 
a rule only Belgians and Dutch are admitted as 
members. The Congregation has a Superior-General, 
who lives at Scheut. The general agency is at 
Shanghai. 

The Society has charge of four Vicariats: 
Central Mongolia, E. Mongolia, W. Mongolia or 


S. Kansu, and one Mission, Ili; in which there are 
95,360 Christians. 


MISSION ARCHEOLOGIQUE DANS LA 
Chine septentrionale; a mission by M. Epovarp 
CuHavannes in 1907, subsidized by the French 
Ministry of Public Instruction, the Academie des, 
Inscriptions and the Ecole frangaise de 1]’Extréme 
Orient. 

The results were published in an album of 1179 


illustrations (1909) and two parts (up to the present) - 


of volume i of the text (1913 and 1915) with more 

Ulustrations reaching to the number 1739. The work 

is issued by |’Ecole frangajse de |’Extréme Orient. 
CHAVANNES : Mission Archéologique, etc. 1909-15. 


MISSIONARY RECORDER, THE, a magazine 
which was first issued in March, 1867, by the Rev. 
N. L. Wueeter, Foochow. It came to an end after 
9 months. See Chinese Recorder. 


MISSION BOOK COMPANY, THE, is a 
anion of the merchandise and foreign periodical 
departments of the Presbyterian Mission Press and 
the Methodist Publishing House, in Shanghai, each 
of these organizations having equal shares: jin the 


cam 
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capital of the new company. It was organized early 
in April, 1915, and began business on the first of 
May of that year. 


MISSION LYONNAISE, LA, was a mission 
ot commercial exploration, sent out in 1895 by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Lyons, in conjunction 
with five other Chambers. It embarked at Mar- 
seilles on September 15, 1895, and returned in: 
September, 1897. The chief of the Mission was 
Consul E. Rocwer until hig health compelled him 
to return to France; he was succeeded by H. 
BrenieR on May 3, 1896. The Mission travelled, 
in different groups, from Tonkin to Hankow and 


_ from the Tibetan border ‘to Canton, covering in all 


20,895 kilometres. The results of the Mission were 
published in a handsome volume. 
La Mission Lyonnaise, Lyon, 1898. 


MISSION PRESSES. . The earliest (Pro- 


_testant) Press for the Chinese was set up at Malacca 


by the London Missionary Society, and was worked 
in connection with its College there. It was after- 
wards removed to Hongkong, and among its super- 
intendents were Drs. CuatmMers, Lecce and EITEe. 
In the early days wooden blocks, characters cut in 
metal. and with the punches invented by Rev. 
SaMvuEL Dyer, were all in use. The press was sold 
to a Chinese company in 1879. The. L.M.S. also 
established in the early days a printing press in 
Java under Dr. Mepuurst, and after the opening 
of Shanghai it was removed there, and was at first 
under Dr. MepuHurstT and then under Dr. Wyue. It 


i hich pri he Delegates’ Version 
Ortos, N. Kansu, also one Prefecture-Apostolic, | was this press which printed the Delegates’ Vers 


of the New Testament: Money was subscribed in 
England to scatter a million copies, and three 
machines to be driven by bullocks were sent out to 
print them, but the machines were not satisfactory 
and most of the work was done by hand-presses. 
In 1860, when the American Presbyterian Mission 
Press was moved to Shanghai the L.M.S. gave up 
doing this kind of work; The American Board 
started a Mission Press in Canton under Dr. 
BriDGMAN, wooden blocks being first used, but 
movable types were afterwards introduced with 
Dyer’s matrices. Dr, S. Wet~ts WILLIAMS was at 
one time in charge of this press, which was destroyed 
in 1858 by fire when the missionaries had been 
expelled. Ten years later, a press Was set up in 
Peking with the indemnity money paid at Canton. 
A great deal of work was done for those days, ¢.g., 
1,702,160 pages were printed in 1894. The press 
and everything connected with it was destroyed in 
1900 by the Boxers. , 

Mission Presses at the present date fall into 
three main divisions (1) Those which print for 
missions in general and do not limit their work to 
any one branch of publication ; (2) those which print 


‘chiefly for their own mission, and (3) those which 
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are part of some industrial miseion, It is evident 
that (2) and (5) may sometimes overlap. 

The great Mission Presses in the first group are 
given below :~- 

I.—The originator of the Presbyterian Mission 
Prexns was the Hon, Warren Lown, Secretary 
of the A.P.M, (North) from 1837 to 1868, who after 
much atudy and expense, 
for Chinese type cut in Paris, 
opened to the foreigners. The press was first 
established in Macao in 1844. In 1845, it was 
removed to Ningpo, and then to Shanghai in 1860. 
In 1902-5, the old premises having become utterly 
inadequate, new works were built in another part 
of Shanghai, and in 1917 there are six foreigners 
connected with it, and a staff of over 200 Chinese ; 
the output for the year ending June 30th, 1917, was 
11,302,363 pages in English or bi-lingual, and 
54,329,020 pages in Chinese. 

In 1916 the P.M. Press united its sales depart- 


had thousands of matrices 


before “China was | 


ment with that of the Methodist Publishing House | 


to form the ‘‘Mission Book Company”’ (q.v.) and 
ments of the two Presses are in the hands of the 
‘Mission Boards in U.S.A. 

II.—The Methodist Mission Press at Foochow 
was established in 1862. In 1867, the first number 
of the Missionary Recorder, afterwards the Chinese 
Recorder (q.v.) was printed there. The Press did 
a great deal of useful work, in printing Scriptures 
for the Bible Societies, school-books and colloquial 
literature, and in the production of Christian 
magazines. In 1903, it was made a branch of the 
United Methodist Publishing House in Shanghai. 
In 1915, it was sold to a firm of Christian Chinese, 
the Mission, however, reserving its right to censor 
its publications. 

III.—As early as 1894, the missionagies of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist 
Episcopal (South) Church began to consider a union 
Methodist Press, but it was not till 1902- that a 
basis of union was agreed upon. Business was com- 
menced. in 1904 in Shanghai under the style ‘“The 
Methodist Publishing House in China.’’ In 1917 
three foreigners are reported in connection with this 
work, and a Chinese staff varying from about 150 
to 220 employees acording to the work in hand. 
Two periodicals, the China Christian Advocate (in 
English), and the Chinese Christian Advocate (in 
Chinese) are issued monthly; the former has a 
‘circulation of 1,500, and the latter, of over 2,000. 

For the question of emaiigienbion with | the 
Presbyterian Mission Press see above. 

IV.—The Canadian Methodist Mission -Press, 
Chengtu, Ssich‘uan, was established at Kiating in 
1897, and was moved to the capital in 1903. 

This Press works in Tibetan, Chinese, Hua 
Miao, and English, besides printing language lessons 
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in French and German, 
the 


In addition to printing for 


various missions of Weat China, a certain 
amount of work in done for Chinese achools, and 
for non Minmonary foreigners, Bee C'. M. Mirewn 


V.- The Chinese Baptist Publication Socety at 
established 1699) 
misstonsa in the province, and publishes two religious 


Canton, works for all evangelleal 
newspapers yn Chinese besides a magazine in English, 
tracts, Scriptures, etc. 
A new Publishing House was built in 1912 
The chief examples of 
Mixsion Press are :— 


of the eecond type 


1. The Signs of the Times Publehing House, 
established in Honan in 1906, and moved to Shang 


hai in 1908. This is the property of the Seventh. 
Day Adventists, and is used only for their own 
propaganda. The paper which gives its name to the 


press, had in 1916 an average sale of 60,000 per 
month; and a number of books and pamphlets are 
also issued. See Seventh-Day Adventist Mission. 

2. The Press of the National Bible Society of 
Scotland, at Hankow, established in 1885. It was 
severely damaged by fire in 1892, and again in 1907. 
In 1914 it employed 200 workmen, and from its 
inception to that date about 18,000,000 Testaments 
and portions of Scripture had been produced. No 
work is done, except for the Society itself. 

3. The Trinity College Press, at Ningpo, be- 
longing to the Church Missionary Society, which 
works in Romanized colloquial and in character. 

4. The South China Alliance Press at Wuchow, 
Kuangsi, established in 1913, by the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance. 

5. Weihaiwei Mission Press, begun in 1903. 

6. Central China Religious Tract Society 
Arthington Press, established in 1912, through a 
gift of £2,500 from the Trustees of the Arthington 
Fund (q.v.). 

7. The Evangel Press at Shenchow, Hunan, 
opened by the Evangelical Association jn 1913. 

8. Union University Press, Weihsien, Shan- 
tung, moved from Téngchow 1907-8. 


The majority of the small presses are parts of 
Industrial work. The principal are :— 

1. Foochow College Press, part of the In- 
dustrial work of the American Board there, founded 
1889. 

2. Hinghua (Fukien) Mission Press of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, founded 1896. 

3. South Chihli Mission Press at Ta-ming fu, 
Chihli, established 1904. 

4. Broadcast Tract Press, Changsha, 
blished 1897 by the Hunan Faith Mission. 

5. Knipp Memorial Printing Plant, Canton 
Christian College, founded in 1914. 


esta- 
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6. Hainan Mission Press, belonging to the 
A.P.M., established at Kachek, 1904. 

7. English Presbyterian Mission Press at Swa- 
tow, established 1880; works almost entirely in 
romanized vernacular. 


The German Catholic Church has five larger and 
five smaller Presses in China. 

The five larger are :-— 

1. The Lazarist Press at the Pei T‘ang in 
Peking, which works in Latin, French, Chinese, 
English, etc. 

2. The Chihli Catholic Press at Ho-chien fu, 
working in the above-named four languages. 

3. Yenchou fu Catholic Press (at 3 JH WF 
Yenchoa fu in Shantung), working in Latin, Chinese 
and German. 

4. Zikawei Press, Shanghai, working in French, 
English, Chinese, etc. 

5. The Nazareth Press, 
works in 15 languages. 

The five smaller presses, which do not issue a 
catalogue, are situated at Chungking, T‘ai-yian fu, 
Kalgan, Tsi-nan fu and Ningpo. 


Hongkong, which 


The Russian Orthodox Mission has a printing 
press at Peking. 


China Mission Year Book. for 1915, p. 516-532 ; 
Les Missions de Chine et du Japon, 1916. 


MISSIONS ETRANGERES DE MILAN, a 
seminary (Séminaire de St. Calcocére) with the same 
rules and object as the Missions Etrangéres de Paris, 
founded in 1850. The Propaganda has entrusted to 
it three Vicariats in China, namely Hongkong, 
S. Honan and N. Honan. There is a Superior- 
General, the Director of the Seminary at Milan. 
The Christians number 55,958. 


MISSIONS ETRANGERES DE PARIS, a 
Society of secular priests, who, without being tied 
by any religious vow, devote themselves to the 
propagation of the Catholic faith in the Far East. 
It originated about the middle of the 17th ce. ‘ury, 
not by any definite founder but by some French 
priests proceeding by invitation to Tonkin to assist 
the work of the Jesuits there. It has no Superior- 
General, but is administered by the heads of the 
different Missions, who have the title Superior- 
Major, and by the Directors of its Seminary in 
paris. The first missionary to reach China Proper 
was Mer. Patuivu in 1681. 

All the members of the Society are French. 
The Society has provided more workers and more 
martyrs than any other of the bodies who evangelize 
the Far East. More than 160 of its members have 
been made bishops. In China it has under its care 
12 Vicariats with 462,821 Christians. 
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MISSIONS ETRANGERES DE PARME, 
properly the Seminary of St. Francis Xavier for 
Foreign Missions ; it was founded by the Archbishop 
of Parma in 1906 and received the Pope’s approval 
(decretum laudis) in 1906. The first missionaries 
were already in China in 1904. The Society has 
charge of the one Vicariat of W. Honan, with 5,723 
Christians. 


MITFORD. See Freeman-Mitford. 


MIXED COURT OF SHANGHAI, THE, waa 
established in 1863 by Sir Harry Parxkegs, the 
British consul. It was a ‘‘tribunal for the decision 
of cases in which foreigners were either directly or 
indirectly interested . . . in which due attention 
to foreigners’ interests ‘might be secured by the 
presence of their representatives, while the juris- 
diction of the native authorities was left untouched.” 

As a Police Court it was to consist of a Chinese 
officer, sitting alone, to try purely native cases 
arising in the Settlement and brought before him 
by the Municipal police; it was a branch of the 
City magistrate’s office, but it was intended to be 
made independent so as to avoid possible revision 
of decisions by the superior officer away from the 
Court. 

In criminal charges by foreigners against 
Chinese the Chinese magistrate was to deliver 
judgement alone, but a Consular Assessor was to 
be present with the right to stay proceedings. For 
convenience’ sake it became the custom for the 
British Assessor to sit twice a week, an officer from 
the American Consulate twice a week and one from 
the German Consulate once a week. 

At the beginning there was constant trouble 
through the Chinese magistrate being of insufficient 
rank for his work; he was flouted and intimidated 
and foreigners found it useless to bring civil cases 
to a Court where a just judgement either could not 
be obtained or could not be enforced. 

Mayers : Treaties. 


MODEL SETTLEMENT, THE, a term used 
by Shanghai people for Shanghai, with more or less 
justice. 


MOGES, LUDOVIC JOSEPH ALFRED, 
Marguis of, was born in Paris in 1830, and became 
attached to the Ministry of Foreign: Affairs. He 
was appointed as a secretary in the Mission of Baron 
Gros to China in 1857, and wrote an account of 
the Mission, Souvenirs d’une Ambassade en Chine, 
etc., (1860), which has been translated into English, 


MOHAMMEDANISM. The first officially 
recorded embassy from Arabia to China was in 
A.D. 651, but there were probably earlier Arab 
visitors to the Court. Mohammedan armies early 
made their triumphant advance into Central Asia, 
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and China was constantly affected by their move 
ments. It was, however, not an attaching army 
which first entered China, but a body of troope nent 
by the Caliph in 757 in response to the appeal ot 
the ‘Tang Emperor Su Tsexe to help hom agains 
rebels. 
remained in China, married Chinese wives, and are 
supposed to be the nucleus of the present Mobar 
méedan body. In the mass of Mohammedan legend, 
much of it absurdly incorrect, and in the paucity of 
Chinese references, the exact timo and manner of 
the entrance of Islam into China must remain un- 
certain, Parken says, “None of their [Chinese | 
histories record a single word about the intro- 
duction into China of the Mohammedan faith,.”’ 
(Chana and Relupon, p. 139). But trequent inter- 
course in the T‘ang and succeeding dynasties is 
recorded, and with the people the religion also came 
and spread. 

Of the Mohammedan monuments in China the 
tablet in Hsi-an fu claims to.be the oldest. It bears 
the date corresponding to a.p. 742, and claims to 
belong to a mosque erected at that time. It is by 
foreign scholars regarded as undoubtedly false ; but 
it is important as being the basis of much Chinese 
Moslem tradition. In Canton there is another 
tradition that the first mosque in China was built 
there by MoOHAMMED’sS maternal uncle, whose tomb 
is near. He is said to have been sent to China in 
628; but it seems hardly likely that while the 
religion was being persecuted in Arabia, and Mecca 
was still uncaptured, emissaries would be sent to 
far-away China. In spite of monuments and tradi- 
tions there seems little hope of finding anything 
very definite about the coming of Islam. 

After the victories of Kuusmart Khan Moham- 
medanism came with trade, not only to Canton but 
to Fukien and Kiangsu. The Emperor also on 
winning Yiinnan sent a Mohammedan to ad- 
‘minister the province. ‘The natives were then 
savage, but the minister’s wise rule was such that 
Marco Poto says the whole population of Yunnan 
was Mohammedan. Through the province of Kansu 
China has conquered Mohammedan peoples in 
Central Asia and these have at times flowed into 
China. 

During the last two centuries, that is, since the 
Manchu dynasty ruled and never before, there 
have been several serious Mohammedan rebellions, 
which were not, however, to be regarded as religious 
wars. After some less important risings, (1818, 
1826, 1834), the most serious broke out in 1855 and 
lasted for eighteen years. This was the Panthay or 
Yunnan rebellion. It is estimated that a million 
lives were lost, and the province has not even yet 
recovered its earlier prosperity. 

Another great rebellion, known as the Tungan 
rebellion, broke out in 1862 in Kansa and Shensi, 


These soldiers, whose number i uncertain, 


MOLE 


ind Was not quélied till leo Tetea tase Z na 
afiived om the pews oi ITU. Th leu 


that in tho rebellion the population of 


hewn) # hated 
Lave *28 

As 
tere 


redid Tet fitheem Milliwwe to oe mellem 
an Gulewine to morme eatent «=f thee relvellion 
lollowed the troubles in Kaehgaria aud Other parte 
ol thie bin pite ii foeritial Aeta Yamookr Iino Lp.) 
toile hime! foals of Vie eiluation aod mauled an 
At thi Mom 
petent observers expressed the fear that China jtsclf 


thud 


Hilepenident etate for 12 yeure. Mine 
would be teanalermed lite a Moeelern prwee 
Tso [seed asd in a remarkable campaign crushed 
the rebellion and recovered the citics by 1877. It 
has been estimated that ten million Jives were lunt. 
The mam ber Chive tees 


In Moslem authort- 


of Mohanwnedane in 
been very variously estimated. 


tive it is fownd ae high ae WO millinne; De Tameoeane 
gives it as 20 millions ; PaLcaprus as 3 to 4 millions. 
A very careful inquiry has been made by 


BroomuHart, and his estimate, founded on figures 
received from 200 correspondents all over the 
Empire, is 5 millions as a minimum and 10 millions 
as a maximum. 

The increase of them is due to the birth rate 
not to proselytising, and to the purchase of children 
in famine times to be brought up in their religion. 

They hold tenaciously to their religion in its 
external sense, but its doctrines sit lightly on them, 
or they could not take office and worship the tablet 
of the Emperor. As the Koran may not le trans- 
lated, as they insist on circumcision, and as they 
eschew pork, they cay hardly attract many Chinese 
into their faith ; but neither do they rouse any anti- 
pathies by their religious practices. 

Broomnatt : Jslam in China, 1910; Devertia: 
Origine de lV’ Islamisme en Chine; De THIERSANT : 
Le Mahométisme en Chine, 1878; Roomex: La 
Province Chinoise du Yunnan, (vol. ii). 

MO HSI # @. The favourite concubine of 
Cuten, last ruler of the Hsia dynasty. She had 
been presented to the Emperor by the conquered 
chieftain of Yu-shih %f ff in modern Shantung. 
Cuien indulged in such excesses because of her that 
she may be said to have caused the downfall of the 
dynasty. See Chieh Kuet. 

MOKANSAN A + jh, translated by some as 
‘don’t worry mountain,’ a favourite summer resort, 
especially for residents of Chékiang and Kiangsu 
provinces. It is 30 miles north of Hangchow and 
150 miles from Shanghai. It is about 2,000 feet in 
altitude, and in 1917 has 116 houses, with a 
population of 716, including 286 children. 

MOLE, belonging to the order Jnsectivora. 
Six species are found in N. China and neighbouring 
districts, v2z., - 

Mogera robusta, Manchuria; AM. wogura 
coreana, Corea; Scapanulus oweni, S.W. Kansu; 
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S. lepturus, Chihli; 8. moschatus, Inner Mongolia; 
S. gilliesi, Shansi, Ordos. 

Sowersy : Mammals of North China, N.C.B. 
R.A.S. Journal, vol. xviii. 


MOLERAT. See Spalacide. 


MOLLENDORFF, PAUL GEORGE, Von. 
Born at Gorlitz in 1848, he died at Ningpo in 1901. 
From 1869 he was in the Chinese Customs in China or 
Korea, except for a short time when he was German 
Consul at Tientsin. He published a Manual of 
Chinese Bibliography, Shanghai, 1876, (q¢.v.); The 
Family Law of the Chinese, Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., 
vol. xiii and vol. xxvii, (translated into French 
also); a translation from the German of FABER’S 
and an Hssay on Manchu Iiterature, Journal, 
N.C.B.R:A.S., vel. maiv. 

MOMEIN, the Burmese name of T‘éng-yueh, 
(q.v.). 

MONASTERIES. See Buddhist Monasteries. 


MONGOL LANGUAGE. A script for Mon- 
golian was invented in a.p, 1269 by Bascupa acting 
on Kuusiar Khan’s orders; and it was based on 
Uighur. It never became popular, and it was super- 
seded before the end of the dynasty by a modifica- 
tion of Uighur. Wrztte states that no book in 
Mongol has come down to us from the Yiian 
dynasty, but that there are stone tablets remaining, 
inscribed in both the characters mentioned. See 
Baschpa. 

Wyre: Notes on Chinese Literature; GtILEs : 
China and the Manchus. 


MONGOLIA, 3 Wh Méng ku, a vast and poor 
territory, of 1,300,000 square miles’ area witli only 
2,500,000 inhabitants. The poverty is due to the 
wall of mountains (Khingan & 2) on its eastern and 
southern boundaries, which shuts out the moist 
winds and makes the climate hot and dry in sum- 
mer and intensely cold in winter. Agriculture is 
impossible except in a few spots, and the population 
is of necessity nomadic and sparse. The whole 
country is a plateau of 3,000 to 5,000 feet above sea- 
level, from which a descent is made in every 
direction by passes in the surrounding wall of 
mountains. The only exception to this statement 
is the Tarim basin in the west, which is lower than 
the Mongolian plateau on ite north but has the lofty 
Tibetan plateau to the south. This valley, however, 
does not make part of the political division of 
Mongolia, though geographically one with it. 

The whole of the interior is marked on some 
maps as the Gobi Desert or Sha mo. It is, however, 
not all level steppe, for spurs of the Altai range jut 
into it, and lower hills cross it in many directions. 
Nor is the desert a sandy waste except in the 
south-west ; three-fourths of it is grassland, though 
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not all equally rich, and on the borders in the 
mountain valleys there are trees and water in 
abundance. 

The Mongols were originally a Tartar tribe, 
whose home was along the upper course of the 
Amur, between the Onon and Kerulon rivers. The 
name Mongol means ‘ brave men.’ Coming south 
in a.D. 1135 they first destroyed the Chin 4 power 
and ultimately subjugated the whole of China. 
(See Yiian dynasty and Khubilai Khan). 

Modern Mongolia is divided into Inner fy nets 
and Outer #} wai; the former south of the Gobi 
Desert and marching with China Proper and Man- 
churia, the latter having its boundaries on the north 
The Inner 
Mongols are known, from their military division, as 
the Forty-nine Banners; they represent (with the 
Ch‘ahar tribe.—v. infra) the parts of the race which 
most readily submitted to the Manchu invaders of 
China. Their military organisation is directly 
descended from that adopted by CHeNcHis Khan’s 
successors. ‘The forty-nine banners include twenty- 
four tribes, among which are two Khalka tribes 
from Outer Mongolia. The six leagues which 
make up the forty-nine banners, with the names of 
the tribes in each league, may be found in full in 
Mayers’ Chinese Government, 3rd ed. p. 88. Two 
Military Governors-General, one at Jehol, one at 
Kalgan, control Inner Mongolia, depending in civil 
matters on the Viceroy of Chihli. 

The outer Mongols are either Khalkas or 
Kalmuks. The Khalkas are the tribes which sub- 
mitted to the Manchus much later than the tribes of 
the forty-nine banners. Their banners (including 
two with the Inner Mongols) number eighty-six. 
The centre of administration for the porthern and 
eastern tribes is Urga; for the western, Uliasut‘ai. 
The Khalka Khans send annual tribute to Peking 
consisting of ‘Nine whites,’ that is, eight horses and 
a camel, and pure white. 

- The Kalmuks are the tribes further west; the 
Chinese name for them is Ja % #¥ O lu té, Ocelot, 
turned by French missionaries into Eleuth. They 
once made the independent nation of Sungaria, in- 
cluding modern Ili; but were: overthrown by 
K‘anc Hst and Cn‘ten Lune. The tribe names 
(six) may be found in Mayers, (v. 8.), 

There are twenty-nine banners (all but one 
being Kalmuk in origin) in the region of Ko-ko-nor 
and on the northern borders of Tibet. These are 
Chiing hai Méng ku #3 He RGH Ch ‘inghai (Ko-ko-nor) 
Mongols. ‘There are thirty-four banners, Kalmuk 
by descent, called Mongols of Alashan fj fi % S74 ; 
they occupy the country north of Ninghsia (Kansu), 
west of the Yellow River. 

Another division is the Nomad Herdsmen 3j4F 4 
These are the tribes nearest the capital, immediately 
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beyond the Great Wall. The Manchus forbade agri 
culture to them, 
them by titular Prinees, Tt uw within their tofritory 
that the imperial pasturages were situated for rear- 
ing flocks, herds, horses and camels for the imperial 
household. The more important tribes in 
division are the Ch'a har and Bargu tribes. 

There are various other tribes or remnants of 
tribesthe Hasak py Ri, Khassak (Cossack) or 
Kirghis; the Buriats (subject to Russia), ete, See 
Mongol language. 


henee their name, and do not rule | 


thin | 


Howortrnu : /fistory of the Mongols and other | 


works; Pree vaLsKky : COnDIER'S 
Bibliotheca Sinica gives 42 columns to works on 


Mongolia. 
MO-NI. See Mini. 
MONKEYS. ‘Three species are found in 


N. China, Macacus tibetanus on the borders of 
Kansu and Ssich‘uan and Tibet; M. tschiliensis, 
& rare animal only seen in the forests near the 
Eastern Tombs in Chihli; and Rhinopithecus 
roxellane, in W. Ssich‘uan and Kansu. The skin 
of the last-named is much valued by the Chinese, 
and it is said that at one time only. members of the 
Imperial family were entitled to wear it. 

In Swinuor’s list of Mammals south of the 
Yangtze he mentions Hylobates sp., a black Gibbon 
supposed to exist in Kuangtung and known in 
Hainan; Macacus sancti-johannis, a rock-monkey 
found on islands near Hongkong; M. cyclopis, the 
Formosan Rock-monkey; and Af. erythreus in Hai- 
nan. ‘The list is old, and these names have no doubt 
been changed. 

Sowersy : Recent Research, Journal, N.C.B. 
R.A.S.,. vol. xlvii; SwrmuHog : Catalogue of Chinese 
Mammals, P.Z.S., 1870. 


MONSOON, said to be derived from the Arabic 
mausim, ‘season,’ a trade wind in the East Indian 
‘Ocean, blowing in one direction for six, (or in some 
cases for three months), then in the opposite 
direction for the same period. As far as the 30th 
degree of latitude such winds are constant and 
periodical all round the globe. 


MONSTER OF TRADE. See Co-hong. 


MONTECORVINO. See John of Monte 
Corvino. 


Mongolia, ete. ; 


MOORMEN, formerly a common foreign name 


in Canton for the natives of India who came there ~ 


for trade. The Chinese call them ‘white head 
people’ & BR A pai t‘ou jén, probably because of 
the turban. 


MORRISON EDUCATION SOCIETY, THE, 
was. founded in September, 1836, in memory of 
Dr. Morrison ‘‘to improve and promote Education 
in China by Schools and other means.’’ It raised 


MORRISON, JOHN 


a fund of about $15,000, and with the interest and 
With annual subeetiptions at supported a school of 
itsown, firatin Macao, then jn Hongeong , but many 
Of ite earlier patrons became mattered *#hen other 
ports were opened and the wseeumulation of debt 
‘The 
interest Of the Fund cleared off the debt by 1054. 


caused the divbanding of the rehool im 1446, 


The anecines was then desoted to grante in aid of 


various schools, 


MORRISON, GEORGE ERNEST, was born 
in the Colony of Victora on February 4, 1%2 and 
was educated at the Melbourne and Edinburgh 
Universities, graduating in medicine in 1887. He 
has travelled widely, hi first great journey being 
across Australia on foot, from the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria to Melbourne, in 1882-3. In 1883, he was in 
New Guinea, where he was speared and almost killed 
by natives. In 1894, he went from Shanghai to 
Rangoon by land, and in 1896, from Bangkok to 
Yunnan fu. The next year he croseed Manchuria, 
going from Stretensk to Viadivostock ; and in 1910 
he rode 3,750 miles from Honan fu to Andijan in 
Russian Turkestan. He was in Peking through the 
siege of the Legations, and in 1905 accompanied the 
Japanese in their triumphal entry into Port Arthur. 

From November, 1895 to September, 1912 he 
was correspondent for The Times, firet in Indo- 
China, Siam and the Shan States, afterwards, from 
February, 1897, in Peking. In 1912 he accepted 
the appointment of Political Adviser to the Chinese 
Government, and still holds that post in 1917. For 
the famous library he collected see J1braries. 

Except his correspondence to The Times his 
only published work is An Australian in China, 
(1895), 


MORRISON, JOHN ROBERT, second son of 
Dr. Morrison the missionary, was born at Macao 
in 1814. After being educated for a short time in 
England he returned to Macao and received further 
teaching in the Anglo-Chinese College at Malacca. 
Then he acted as interpreter in Canton, and on his 
father’s death succeeded him as Chinese secretary 
and interpreter to the Superintendents of British 
trade. He was always an active helper in missionary 
work. In accordance with his father’s wish he 
began the revisic. of the Chinese translation of the 
Scriptures, and was later associated with MEDHURST, 
Gurztarr and Brmcman in producing a new 
version. 

He died at Macao in 1843. 

His writings are, Some Account of Charms, 


Talismans, etc., London, 1833; Companion to the 


Anglo-Chinese Calendar, 1832; A Chinese Com- 
mercial Guide, Canton, 1834. (Later editions of 
this were re-modelled by S.. W. WiitraMs). 

(Wri1e) : Memorials of Protestant Missionaries 
to the Chinese, p. 10. 
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MORRISON, ROBERT; the pioneer of Pro- 
testant Missionary work in China. He was born 
in Northumberland in 1782. In his youth, which 
was spent in Newcastle, though he worked at 
business twelve or fourteen hours a day, he began 
the study of Latin, Greek and Hebrew, paying a 
teacher’s fees out of his scanty earnings. Later on, 
he entered the Dissenting College at Hoxton, (now 
Highbury College), and having been accepted by 
the London Missionary Society, was sent to the 
Missionary Academy at Gosport. He then studied 
some medicine and some astronomy and took some 
lessons in Chinese, He copied a manuscript Chinese 
New Testament in the British Museum, and in 1807 
made the journey to Canton via New York in seven 
months. 

The -difficulties here met with were the opposi- 
tion of Chinese to his residence, the prohibition to 
Chinese to teach the language to foreigners, the 
hostility of the Roman Catholic priests in Macao, 
and the strict regulations of the East India 
Company. However, in spite of all difficulties, he 
was able to print the entire Scriptures in Chinese 
in 1824, Marsuman’s translation having appeared 
two years earlier in Serampore. This was made 
possible by his accepting an official position in 
1809,—the post of Chinese translator to the East 
India Company. He completed a Chinese grammar 
in 1812, a dictionary of Chinese in 1814, and another 
of the Canton dialect. In 1816, he accompanied 
Lord AMHERST’S embassy to Peking as interpreter, 
and in 1823 went to England for a furlough of two 
years. He baptized the first Protestant Chinese 
convert in July, 1814, gt Macao; after 25 years’ 
labour, the converts were ten in number. He died 
at Canton, August, 1834, and was buried at Macao. 

(Morrison) : Afemoir, by his widow, 1839. 


MORRISON (Ship). -The American ship 
Morrison made a voyage to Japan, leaving Macao 
on December 3, 1836, with the object first, of carry- 
ing back seven Japanese sailors shipwrecked on the 
China coast, next, of opening up friendly relations 
with Japan. S. Weets Witniams, Dr. Peter 
Parker, C. W. Kino and Kart GiitzLarr were the 
men who made this attempt. Beyond landing the 
shipwrecked sailors the mission was a failure. It 
was 56 days absent. C. W. Kine’s notes of the 
veyace form the first volume of the work named 
below. See also Himmalceh. 

The Clrims of Japan and Malaysia upon Christ- 
endom, etc., New York, 1839. 


MORSE, HOSEA BALLOU, was born in Nova 
Scotia, July 18, 1855, and is an American citizen. 
He entered the Chinese Maritime Customs Service 
in August, 1874. In 1879 he was sent to the 
London Office of the Service, where he remained 
for three years. 
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Returning to China he held various | 
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posts, being in 1896 Commissioner at Lungchow, 
and later at Pakhoi, Hankow and Canton.. From 
1904 to 1907 he was Statistical Secretary in 
Shanghai. During this last term he introduced 
many reforms into the statistical procedure of the 
Customs, and increased the efficiency of the 
recording staff and the value of the returns issued. 

Mr. Monrst is a graduate of Harvard; holds the 


- decoration of the Double Dragon, Third Division, 


First Class (1904); and Civil Rank of the Second 
Class (1908). 

He left China at. the end of 1907 and resigned 
two years later. 

He is the author of some important works : 
The Trade and Administration of the Chinese 
Empire; The Gilds of China; and The International 
Relations of the Chinese Empire., The last-named 
work covers ‘“‘The Period of Conflict.” It is under- 
stood that a second volume continuing the history 
down to the present is ready for publication. — 


MOSS, MICHAEL, a delegate sent by the 
Hongkong Chamber of Commerce to explore the 
West River in 1870. He went as far as Nan-ning. 

Narrative.and Commercial Report of an Ex- 
ploration of the West River, etc., Hongkong, 1870. 


MOSSMAN, SAMUEL, editor of the North 
China Herald at the time of the T‘ai P‘ing 
rebellion, and editor of General Gordon’s Private 
Mary of his Exploits in China, the diary having. 
been given to him by Gorpon at the time. "He has 
also published a story, The Great T‘ai P*ing 
Rebellion. 

Mossman: General Gordon’s Private Diary, 
etc., London, 1885. 


MOST FAVOURED NATION CLAUSE. 
This first appeared in the British Supplementary 
Treaty signed at the Bogue, October 8, 1843, being 
in Art. VIII, where it read . .. ‘‘should the 
‘‘Emperor hereafter, from any cause whatever, be 
‘‘pleased to grant additional privileges or immunities 
‘“‘to any of the subjects or citizens of such foreign 
‘countries, the same privileges and immunities 
‘will’ be extended to and enjoyed by British 
‘“subjects;.. . . 

This Treaty was abrogated in 1858, by the first 
Article in the Tientsin Treaty of June 26 in that 
year; but this clause is there reported and amplified 
in Article LIV. It reads as follows: . .. “‘it is 
“hereby expressly stipulated that the British 
‘Government and its subjects will be allowed free 
‘‘and equal participation in all privileges, immuni- 
‘ties and advantages that may have been, or may 


_ “be hereafter granted by His Majesty the Emperor 


‘of Chima to the Government or subjects of any 
‘other nation.” 

There was a elight extension of this in 1869 by 
the insertion of the words ‘‘on the same conditions.” 
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This clause has naturally been inserted in treaties 

of almost every other Power with China. 

MOTACILLIDAE, o family of the /’aeerres ; 
it comprises the Wagtails and Pipita,  Motaiilla 
leucopas is found everywhere in China in hilly 
country. Af. hodgsom, Honvéson’s Pied Wagtail, 
has been taken in Ssdch‘uan and im S. Shee. 
M. ocularis, the Streak eyed Wagtail, is abundant 
all over China. Af. lugens winters in S. China, 
passing through China on migration. M. 
bacalensis is found in the western provinees, in 
migration, has been taken 
occurs at Peking. AL. melanope, the Grey Wagtail, 
is found all over China and in Mongolia. M. flava, 
the Blue headed Wagtail, is quite common in China 
and Mongolia, M. taivana is an allied species with 
the last; it is found in Hainan, Formosa, and 
Fukien, and passes through E. China on migration. 
M. borealis, the Eastern Grey-headed Wagtail, is 
seen on passage and is very abundant in N. China. 
M. citreola, the Yellow-headed Wagtail, is found 
in summer in China and Mongolia, in Chihli, the 
Ordos, and in the valley of the Yangtze, according 
to P. Davip. It breeds on the upper Yangtze. 
Iamonidromus indicus, the Forest Wagtail, in 
small numbers; it nests in the mountains of W. 
and N. China, and is a common migrant. Anthus 
japonicus, the Japanese Water-Pipit, is a common 
bird, found in Chihli in the winter. A. blakistont, 
winters in N. China to the Yangtze: A. cervinus, 
the Red-throated Pipit, a migrant, wintering in 
S. China. A. rosaceus; Hoptson’s Pipit, has been 
taken at Mu-p‘in. A. maculatus is common every- 
where in China and winters abundantly in S. 
China. A. gustavi, passes through Eastern China 
an migration. A. richardi, Ricwuarv’s Pipit, 
winters in S. China and passes through China on 
migration; it is found in Chihli at the time of 
passage and nests in Mongolia and the Ortos. 
~Oreocorys sylvanus, (C. kiangsinensis Dav.) has 
been taken in Kiangsi, Fukien and W. China. 
Agrodroma goldlewskii has been found in Manchuria 
and on the Ala-shan. 

Davip et Ovstatet : Les Oiseaux de la Chine. 

MO TI. See Mo Tzi. 


MO TZU, also, Men Tzi, Min Tza or Mv Tza 
4 F , sometimes Latinized as Mictus, a philosopher 
of the period between the time of Conrucrus and 
that of Mrencros. His name was & 78. Mo Tr1. 
MENCIUSs vigorously combated his doctrines, and in 
the opinion of orthodoxy, put them out of court for 
ever. Hstin Tzi also attacked him, though less 
violently. His works, as we have them, are in 
53 books or chapters, others having been lost. They 
were probably collected, if not written, by his dis- 
ciples after his death. The text is in parts so corrupt 
as to be quite unintelligible, the reason being that 
after his immediate followers died, he was totally 


at Shaweimhan and 


MOXA 


hevlected for some centuries The parte which are 


thar, phow a methodical arrangement of afyurmente 


exeeeding'y rare in early Chinewe literature. One 
third of the work deale with the eclenee of fort) 
fuation lie chief deetring iw Utilitaranem of ohe 
hit) aeermted with Jowe Svan, Mig end 


“Lnivermal Love’ wt the foundation of hie Pabjce 
He offended his countrymen & pene of filial prety bes 
invelwhing against comtly funerale; he condensed 
mumec, ae having no practeeal value; be eomated 
fataliem, and abominated war; and though he seers 
to advocate the practieal to an exceedingly practecal 
people, yet the Chinese from Mewervs downward, 
have dismissed his ideas as unpractical and imprac- 
ticable. His views on the nature of the Supreme 
Being, to whom he attributes the will, intelligence, 
and feeling which compose personality, and the 
doctrine of Universal Love above-mentioned, make 
him the Chinese thinker most akin to Christianity ; 
a fact clearly perceived by the Chinese when the 
Christian religion came to China and used as an 
argument against it. 

His works have not been translated, but Faber 
has given’ the whole of his doctrine in a free trans- 
lation with remarks in 7'he Doctrine of the Philo- 
sopher Micius, in German,—rendered into English 
by Dr. Kuprer, Shanghai, 1897; and Arex. Davip 
wrote on him in French in 1907. Some interesting 
selections are given by SUZUKI. 

Suzuki: History of Chinese 
Lecce: Chinese Classics, vol. ii, 
p. 103 et seq. 


Philosophy; 
prologomena 


MOU or MU, m, the Chinese unit of land 
measure, generally translated acre. A mou in 
Shanghai was defined by H.B.M. Consul in 1861 as 
the equivalent of 7,260 square feet English. Like 
all Chinese measures it varies in different parts of 
the country, and even in the same district two or 
more sizes of mou may be in use. Thus while 
7,260 sq. ft. Eng. make the mou at Shanghai, 5,000 
and other figures up to 32,000 are given as the size- 
of the mou in other districts when turned into 
English square feet. 

The importance of this to the reader is that 
writers often speak of the yield of crops per acre 
without giving any assurance that they have care- 
fully inquired into the size of the local mou. The 
Shanghai measure, which gives 6. mou to one 
English acre, is only good for Shanghai, and not 
even for the neighbourhood of Shanghai, far less 
for other provinces. 

Journat, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xxiv, Currency 
and Measures in China. 


MOXA, 3K ai huo, is distilled from Blumea 
balsamifera, and is a product of the Nanning and 
Pose districts of Kuangsi. It is marketed in the 
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form of a greyish-white powder, used in medicine 
and perfumery. The price is as high as Tls. 200 
per picul. The Materia medica says that moxa is 
the powdered leaves of Artemisia vulgaris, the 
mugwort. It is used in pellets for cauterizing 
sores, etc. Artemisia itself is used as a charm, and 
for a great variety of diseases. 
C'ustome Report. 


MU #@. There was a King Mu, Mv Wang, 
ruler of the Chou empire, B.c. 984; there was also 


a Duke Mv, Mu Kung, ruler of the Ch‘in State, ; 


8.C. 650. 

With the Bemboo Books (q.v.) there was dis- 
covered an account of a journey made by Mu Wang 
to the far west, as far as Hsi wang mu (g.v.). 
This has generally been regarded as a great exploit 
cf the Emperor. CHAVANNES, however, accepting 
the account as historic, believes the adventure 
belonged to the Duke, and that the Tarim valley 
was the limit of his journey. 

Parker : Ancient China Simplified, c. xxxv. 

MUIRHEAD, WILLIAM, for 53 years a 
raissionary of the London Missionary Society, was 


| 


born at Leith, 1822, and died at Shanghai, 1900. | 


He reached China in 1847, was made D.D. of 
Edinburgh University in 1894, published many 
works in Chinese and some sermons in English, 
besides China and the Gospel (1870). 


MUKDEN, the Manchu name of the city which 
the Chinese call Féng-t‘ien 4K, Shéng-ching HH. 
Shén-yang 7g [§§ and Shéng-yang BMY. It was 
formerly the capital of Manchuria, and is now the 
capita of the province of. Féng-t‘ien. In 1621 it 
was taken from the Chinese by Nuruacnvu, and he 
made it his capital in 1625. The city is square, the 
walls being ten miles in length; and, as in Peking, 
there is an inner wall surrounding the old imperial 
palace. The tombs of the first two emperors of the 
Manchu dynasty, T‘ar Tsv and T‘ar Tsuna, are 
here or near here, and the later emperors used to 
come to offer the sacrifices to ancestors; but the last 
who visited Mukden was Cura Cu‘1nc in 1804. 

At the beginning of the Russo-Japanese war 
the Russians made Mukden a great stronghold and 
were only driven from it after a great battle. 
Hence, though the place was opened to foreign 
trade by the Treaty with the United States and 
Japan in 1903, it was not till 1906 that the opening 
really took place. It is noted for its skin and fur 
trade, which is however showing a tendency to go 
further north as the forests are cut down; the 
Fushun and Penhsihu coal mines are in close 
proximity; the oil-milling industry is important ; 
there is a large tobacco factory and numerous 
smaller industries. A Goverrment Agricultural 
Station exists, and the surrounding country is noted 
for its wealth in beans and grain. 
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The population in. November, 1915, was 178,000, 
of whom nearly 3,000 were Japanese, . other 
foreigners (excluding some Koreans) being 177. 

Mukden is an important station on the South 
Manchurian Railway, being the junction of the main 
line from Dairen and that from Antung. It is also 
the terminus of the line from Tientsin. 

The following have been British Consuls- 
General at Mukden since the post was established 
in 1916. 

1916, August 6, Harry ENcuiisH FuLrorp. 

1911, January 20, Pisrre Freperick Havsser. 

(Did not proceed). 

1911, May 25, Witt1amM Henry WILKINSON, 

1913, October 1, P. E. O’Brien Butter. 

RIcHaRp : Comprehensive Geography of the 
Chinese Empire; Prayratn: The Cities and Towns 
of China. 


MU LAN AB, a celebrated heroine of the 
fifth century a.D. Her father, a military official, 
being called to active service on the frontier was 
prevented by severe sickness from going to his post, 
and in order to save him from disgrace or distress, 
she disguised. herself and took his place, serving 
for twelve years without her sex being discovered. 

Gites : Biographical Dictionary. 


MUMMIES. ‘The usual though not universal - 
way of disposing of dead Buddhist monks is by 
cremation (g.v.), but distinguished and saintly 
abbots and others are sometimes embalmed and 
gilded, and exposed to the gaze of pilgrims. In 
Tibet the bodies of the Grand Lamas are thus 
preserved and exposed for a long time before being 
put in a gilded tomb. The Chinese practice was 
probably borrowed from Tibet. Three such mum- 
mies may be seen on O Mei shan, and one on 
Chiu Hua shan. 

Yetts: Notes on the Disposal of Buddhist 
Dead, R.A.S. Journal, 1911; Jounston : Buddhist 
China. 


MUNDAY, PETER, a merchant who accom- 
panied Weppett’s exploration (7.v.). He kept a 
diary of the chief events of the voyage, which is 
now extremely interesting to read and of great 
value. He was a great traveller in Europe and Asia 
and made copious notes. These are now being 
edited and published by the Hakluyt Society, but 
the diary of his journey to China is riot yet ready. 
The manuscript is in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. Eames : The English in China. 


MU P‘ING 2 dP also Moupin, etc., locally 
called Mu Ptchi, a town and district lying between 
China and Tibet. 

It is one of the many semi-independent states 
which are ruled by hereditary princes and pay 
tribute to China, (see 7‘u ssf), and is perhaps 
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bhe most important Of such. The town has about 
two hundred families; the district. or principality 
about twelve thousand, or some 80,000 people. Ot 
these a fair proportion are Chinese, the native 
element being Kaarung, with traces of ‘Tibetan im 
migrations, The prince has power over both 
Chinese and Mantzd, even to exeeution by strangu 
lation. He pays tribute in Peking every five years 
and to the Viceroy of Sstch‘uan every three; or 
did so under the Manchu rule. It is said that the 
princedom was given by Kane Hist to a faithful 
Manchu soldier, whose descendants are now, how- 
ever, practically pure Mantzd. The prince is 4 
Tibetan Buddhist ; there is a lamasery in the town 
with about twenty lamas of the. Yellow sect. The 
principality is said to have produced a Dalai Lama. 

The climate is mild; there are many fine chain 
suspension bridges in the district, but the roads are 
all exceedingly bad. 

The name is chiefly known to foreigners because 
of P. Armano Davin’s Natural History researches 
in the region. 


MURIDA, the family of rats, mice, hamsters 
and voles. This is a very large family including 
thirty-three species in North China and neighbour- 
hood. Their names and distribution are as 
follows :— 

Meriones unguiculatus, Mongolia, N. Shansi, 
N. Shensi, Ordos; M. auceps, Shansi, Shensi; M. 
psammophilus, Shansi, Chihli; Hpimys norvegicus 
sacer, Shensi, Kansu; /. norvegicus caraco, Man- 
churia; EH. confucianus sacer, Shantung; EL. con- 
fucianus lutieolor, N. Shensi, Shansi; V. confucianus 
canorus, Kansu; HE. ling, Kansu; Mus wagnert, 
Shensi, Kansu; M. wagnert mongolium, Shansi, 
N. Shensi; M. wagnery manchu, Manchuria; M. 
gansuensis, Kansu; Apodemus speciosus peninsula, 
Corea to Kansu; A. praetor, Manchuria; A: 
speciosus giliacus, Saghalien; A. agrarius coree, 
Corea, Chihli; A. agrarius pallidior, Shansi, Shensi, 
Kansu; A. agrarius mantchuricus, Manchuria; 4. 
fergussoni, Kansu; Micromys minutus, S. Shensi; 
M.-minutus ussuricus, Manchuria, Corea ; Cricetulus 
nestor, Manchuria, Corea; C. triton, Chihli, Shansi ; 
C. triton incanus, Shansi, Shensi; (. andersoni, 
Shansi, Shensi, Kansu; C. griseus, Shantung, 
Mongolia; C. griseus obscurus, N. Chihli, N. 
‘Shansi; C. griseus fumatus, Manchuria; Phodopus 
bedfordie, Ordos, W. Shansi; P. campbelli, Inner 
Mongolia; Craseomys regulus, Chihli, Corea, Man- 
churia; C. shanseius, Shansi; C. bedfordie, Sagha- 
lien; Microtus calamorum superus, S. Shensi; M. 
malcolmi, Kansu; M. oniscus, Kansw; M. angustus, 
Mongolia; M. warringtoni, Mongolia; M. manda- 
rinus, Mongolia, Shansi; M. johannus, Shansi; M. 
pullus, Shansi; M. (Caryomys) inez, W. Shansi; 
M. (Caryomys) nux, 8. Shensi; M. (Caryomys) eva, 
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Kansu; Af. (Lothenomys; melanogaster, Kaneu; 
M  peliceus, Manchuria, M. lomnophilue, Karen ; 
M. taddenr, Mongolia , M. greyed ; Mongolia ; 
Arricola mangulvea, Mongolia; A. amurenew, Lower 


Amur, Manchurm, Saghalien; /’roedromys bed 
Jord:, Kaneu. 

Swisnoe naines a dozen epecies of the Mue 
venue as found south of the Yangtze, and no donbt 
sore of these will prove on examination to be 
named in the above liet for the North. 

Sowmr : Jownal, N.CLBILAS., vol. «len; 


Swinitorw : Catalogue of the Mammala of Chuna. 


MUSCICAPIDAE, the Flycatcher, a Family 
of Passeres. Those known in China are as follows. 

Terpsiphone incit, common in summer through- 
out China and Manchuria. 7. princeps, on the 
southern coasts in passage. Culicicapa ceylonensis, 
on the Upper Yangtze and in W. Ssfch‘uan. 
Hypothymis azurea, the Indian Black-naped Fly- 
catcher, in 8.E. China, Hainan and Formosa. 
Muacicapula hyperythra, in Formosa. M. maculata, 
in Yunnan. Af. sapphira, the Sapphire-headed 
Flycatcher, in S.W. China. Siphia strophiata, the 
Orange-gorgeted Flycatcher, in S.W. China and 
in Ms p‘in. Cyornis hodgsoni, the Rusty-breasted 
Blue Flycatcher, in Mu-p‘in, but rare. C. hainana, 
in S.E. China and Hainan. C. vivida, the Bufous- 
bellied Blue Flycatcher, in Formosa. Stoparola 
melanops, the Verditer Flycatcher, in summer in 
S. China and Mu-p‘in. Cyanoptila bella, a migrant 


through China and Manchuria. Niltava sundara, 
N. 


the Rufous-bellied Niltava,: in Ssd@ch‘uan. 
davidi, in N.W. Fukien. WN.. macgrigorsae, in 
Kuangtung. Xanthopygia tricolor, on passage 


through E. China and Manchuria; found breeding 
at Chinkiang and in Chihli. XX. narcissina, in 
passage, S.E. China to the mouth of the Yangtze. 
Anthipes brunneaca, in N.W. Fukien. Siphta 
albicilla, the Eastern Red-breasted Flycatcher, 
common throughout China, especially in summer. 
Poliomyias luteola, on passage through E. China. 
Hemichelidon ferruginea, the Ferruginous Fly- 
catcher, in summer, in S. China and Mu-p‘in, and 
in Formosa. @. sibirica, the Siberian Flycatcher, 
on passage through China, Formosa, Hainan. 
H. griseosticta, and Alseonax latirostris, the Brown 
Flycatcher, both abundant throughout China in 
summer. (D. & O.). 
Davip er Oustater : Les Oiseaux de la Chine. 


MUSIC. Legend states that Fu Hs1 invented 
music, and that Huane Tr systematised it on the 
basis of the Pa Kua, commanding his minister 
Linc Lun # to have bamboo tubes (ji FA) 
cut which gave the twelve notes in imitation of the 
chromatic scale. One tradition states that this was 


- done in imitation of the fabulous bird’ féng-huang, 


six of the notes being sung by the male bird, féng, 
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and six by the female, Auang. Another version is 
that the féngs were not birds, but a tribe of that 
name to the south of the Yangtze, whose singing 
gave Linc Lun the twelve semitones ; and yet other 
explanations are given. The least romantic, and 
probably most correct tradition, is a numerical one, 
viz: that the bamboos were cut ‘‘according to the 
terms of a triple procession of twelve numbers,” 
because the numerical values of perfect fifths had 
been discovered. The proportions of the successive 
tubes were three to two, symbolizing the harmony 
between heaven (represented by three) and earth 
(represented by two); and when two tubes of the 
same diameter are cut in that proportion, the 
perfect fifth results, and is indeed represented in 
Western music also by the same ratio. 
tube was 9 inches long, and was called 3 gH 
huang chung. The sound it emitted was called 
kung, and it became the key-note of a chromatic 
scale, which, while containing twelve semitones like 
the Western scale, was quite untempered, being 
formed from perfect fifths. 

The tubes or li were stopped at ove end. To 
the first series the Chinese added two more, one 
higher and one lower. It 1s impossible to ascertain 
the pitch of the ancient huang chung tube; but the 
present pitch of the chief fixed instruments, e.@., 
of the flute, gives a tonic equal to our Western D. 
in later times, the li were made of copper, 
marble, and of jade, instead of bamboo, as less 
liable to atmospheric influence. 

No vestige of the ancient music of China has 
come down to us: nothing except some abstruse 
philosophizing on its connection with the Eight 
Diagrams, and eulogies of what it could accomplish. 
We do know, however, that though in their twelve 
semitones, the Chinese had all the raw material 
for the most claborate compositions, and though 
music was considered a necessity for good govern- 
ment, in practice five notes only were generally 
in use up to about B.c. 1300; and these were known 
ws hung $f. shany Fj, chiao fy, che Pe, yu F%, 
———— to 


i= joa === 
2-5 
of our Western notation, (substituting the open 
key, for the D which probably was the tonic 
of ancient China). 
In the Chou dynasty, two semitones were 
added, known as pien chi 8 ff and pien huny 
mf te, forming a scale equivalent to this :— 


, oS 
- % == = ———— 


At this time, music was one of the six arts of 
education; and as an illustration sf its power, 


The first. 


of. 


| 
| 
| 
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Conrucrus, himself a composer, is said to have 
been so moved after hearing a hymn by the great 
SuuN, that for three months he did not taste meat. 
When Suita Hvanc-t1 ordered the books to be 
burned, musical instruments and works on music 
were also destroyed; and Chinese writers lament 
that subsequent music never reached the high level 
attained in the ante-Ch‘in period. It is probable 
that an imperfect system of notation contributed 
greatly to the loss of the ancient music, whem once 
the succession of teacher and pupil was interrupted. 
Books and instruments were unearthed when the 
Han dynasty came to the throne, but the inter- 
pretation of the former and the use of the latter 
were not clear. However, the ancient scale with 
its ancient names as handed down from the Chou 
period, was used until the Sung dynasty brought 
in a new notation, introduced by the Northern 
Liao, a Tartar people ; and this exists at the present 
day. It is known as Kung Ch‘ih, and its name 
for the seven Chou notes are ho 4, ssi PU, i ZG 
shang |, chuh R, kung 1, fan fi, liu rs, wu Fi. 
It is similar to the tonic sol-fa system, in that no 
matter what the key, the first note is always ho, 
the second ssi, and so on. The Mongols of the 
Yuan dynasty brought their own scale with them, 
in which, as in the Western scale, the first semitone 
is between the 3rd and 4th noies. As this caused 
confusion, Kuusiar Khan combined the two thus :— 


and then excluded all the notes producing half- 
tones, thus getting a _ pentatonic scale which 
differed from that of the Yin dynasty, as may be 
seen by comparing that with this :— 


Sat : 


The Ch‘ing dynasty in theory went back to 
the Mongol scale, as brought by them, before 
KHUuBILAT’S compromise was fixed on, thus :— 


that is to say, allowing for lack of temperament, 
the Western diatonic scale. But in practice, the 
confused and confusing half-tones were given up, 
and whether in ritual or in popular music, only 
five are employed. In this connection it may be 
said that the Chinese never go beyond 14 sounds 
in a composition. 

Cuinc. Fana 3 }# in the Han dynasty is 
stated to have been the first to explain the trans- 
position of keys; and this is done in a very in- 
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genious manner by the use of a complicated diagram 
drawn up for the purpose. (Van AaLsT gives thins 
in his work Gn Chinese music), Owing to the 


untempered instrument, some keys are much ‘out 
of tune’; but the Chinese player, like the singer, 
flattens or sharpens, in a rough way, as required. 
The method of writing music is very imperfect, 
and the written notes are chiefly useful for refresh 
ing &@ musician’s memory: he must hear a tune 
before he can render it ;.and it may be so varied by 
the tastes of the different performers as to become 
unrecognizable. Chinese music is expressed in 
vertical rows of characters, and the modulator 
contains fourteen notes. Signs are added denoting 
a higher octave, but there is no. definite system in- 
dicating note-values. Sometimes a note is written 
larger to express emphasis; and sometimes dots are 
added to the note to signify its length. .A pause 
or rest is denoted by a space between two notes, or 
by little signs (/ or *), but they do not express 
its value. Theoretically, four-time. is the only 
measure employed, and the beginning of the bar 
is usually marked by a small circle at the side of 
the note. There are no signs for sharps, flats, or 
naturals, as such changes are unknown. 

Harmony, in the Western sense of the word, 
is not possible with an untempered scale, nor with- 
out semitones. But the rudiments of harmony 
exist, for sometimes strings are played together at 
m distance of a fourth, fifth, or octave. The 
Chinese mean by ‘“‘harmony”’ that the timbre of 
different instruments playing the same tune is 
agreeable to the ear. Sometimes however, singers 
or instruments may respond to one another in 
fifths, or in octaves. 

Chinese music was originally sacred, as in other 
ancient lands; but as early as, the Shih Ching 
we find mention of the court music-masters who set 
‘the folk-songs to music. During the Sui dynasty 
. (581-618) the distinction between sacred and secular 
music was. more sharply drawn, and great increase 
of instrumental music took place. Modern music 
began with the T‘ang dynasty. Indian mrsgic was 
introduced by Buddhist priests. 
Mine Hvane (a.p. 713) founded a kind. of conserva- 
toire at Hsi-an fu, where drama and music were 
cultivated. 

The Manchu Emperors K‘anc Hsr and Cu‘ren 
Lune tried to revive the ancient glory of 
music, but met with but little success; and that 
which had been one of the essentials of education 
and good government in the days of Conrucivs, 
was despised, and left to courtesans and beggars. 
There was in Peking ‘a Board of Music,. but 
the music deemed indispensable at the worship of 
Heaven and Earth, and of Confucius (see Ritual 
' Music), and of ancestors, at funerals, at weddings, 
and at receptions was all produced by people 


‘The Emperor. 
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despised for doing it. Amateurs were rare winong 
the educated clarnes. 

When the brought hoa 
muse, and it in safe to way it wan more hideuur to 
the Chinese than the Chinese mumc war to hum. 
Now it has become fashionable at Shanyha: and 
other open ports to have what in thought to be 
foreign music, te., foreign brass instruments played 


foreigner came, he 


by Chimewe. Some few Chinese have shewn great 
appreciation of, and aptitude fer, Western music, 
and it js only a question of time for Chinese to 
rival Oceidentals in their love of Western music 
and interpretation of it. 

Van Aaust : Chinese Music; Covnant : Musique 
classique des Chinowts (extract from Encyclopédie 
de la Musique); Mrs. T. Ricnanp : Chinese Muasc ; 


Amiot : Afémoire aur la Musique des Chinots, 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS are divided by 
the Chinese into eight kinds, corresponding to the 
eight symbols (ya kua):-i, Stone; 1i, metal; 
iii, silk or stringed ; iv, bamboo; v, wood ; vi, skin ; 
vii, gourd or wind, and viii, earthen. 

The chief examples of each are given below. 

I. Stone Instrruments.— The Sonorous Stone, 
T‘é Ch‘ing 4 8, of a blackish colour with white 
veins, is used at Confucian services, ‘being struck 
at the close of each strophe. Its shape is somewhat 
like a carpenter's square. 

The Stone Chime, Pien ch‘ing $23, was greatly 
esteemed by the ancient Emperors, but it dis- 
appeared in the destruction of books, etc., by 
Surin Hvane Ti. Under Cu‘tna Tr (B.c. 32) a 
complete stone chime was found in a pond, and 
served as a model for new ones. It is a set of 
sixteen stones, used at Confucian rites. Jade is 
the best stone for chimes, but a black calcareous 
stone is usually employed. 

Flutes were formerly made of marble and jade. 
In: 276 a.v. a jade pipe and a jade flute yii/ti K @. 
yii-hsiao” 5E Y were discovered in a tomb. Jade 
flutes were also made in the reign of Cxu‘ren Lune. 

II. Metat InstRuments.—A Betis, Chung 
g# The Emperor Hvanc T1 is said to have ordered 
his minister Linc Lun to cast twelve bells to cor- 
respond with the twelve li —%. According to the 
Chou li bell metal should be made of six parts of 
copper to one of tin. The lower edge of clapperless 
bells is usually notched. _ 

The Great Bell at Peking was cast at the begin- 
ning of the 15th century. Its height is 14 feet, 
diameter of mouth 9-10 feet, thickness about 
8 inches and weight about 53 tons. 

It is covered with Chinese inseriptions, both 
inside and out. 

Po Chung $f #f is a pointed oval bell used at 


- Confucian rites, struck before each strophe. Pten 


Chung %& @it is a set of 16 barrel-shaped bells hung 
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within a frame, used at Confucian services. Hsing 
Erh & §@ is a pair of clapperless bells struck against 
each other, used by priests. 

Ling § is the name given to bells with clappers, 
generally of brass. 
services by Buddhist, Taoist and Lama priests. 
Féng ling or wind-bells are fastened to the 
corners of the eaves of temples, pagodas, pavilions 
and sometimes private houses. From the cross- 
shaped clapper hangs a thin brass ornament shaped 
like a fish’s tail which, when swayed by the wind, 
swings the clapper. 

B. Gones. Tien Tzt % F is a gong of brass 
or iron suspended at city gates and in temples, 
varying from one to four feet in diameter, and of 
ornamental shape. 

Lo (is a brass gong used on the stage and 
in processions. T'ang tzi @RF-, a flat gong about 
one foot in diameter, and T'ang lo §& fH, a gong 
eight inches in diameter, are used in Buddhist and 
Taoist worship. Chin ku @& §& about fourteen 
inches in diameter, is used in wedding prucessions. 
Yiin lo % @§ is a chime of ten little gongs suspended 
ina frame, It is used by Buddhist priests and in 
orchestras. 7‘: tang #2 €%, a brass gong shaped 
like a bowl, is used at funerals and also by sweet- 
meat-sellers. 

Gong metal should be made by melting 100 
catties of red copper with 25 catties of tin. 

©. Meta Puates.” Hsiang pan HB AR is an 
oviong brass plate struck by pedtars-and priests. 
T‘ieh pan % A is an oblong iron plate used by 
blind fortune-tellers. Po ¢& cymbals, are used on 
the stage and in temples. A smaller cymbal was 
invented in the later T‘ang dynasty, but the larger 
kind was introduced from India. 

Ch‘ing §& is a brass bowl struck at Buddhist 
and Taoist services, about 10-12 inches in diameter. 

D. Metat Winp Instruments. The Chinese 
trumpet, Hao t‘ung && f¥%, is a cylindrical instrument 
of brass or copper with a sliding tube. Its entire 
length is about three feet.. It is blown at funerals. 
Sometimes the outer cylinder or bell is made of 
wood. The La pa @A9\is a brass horn, ranging 
from 5 feet in length to 15 inches. It is chiefly 
used for military purposes. A crooked variety of 
it, Cha chino > fh, is used at wedding processions. 
Kang t'ou is a brass or bronze conical horn with 
one slide, in length about ten feet. It is used in 
the Lama Temple. Kan tung FF @ is a curved 
copper horn 16 inches long, used in processions by 
J.amas. 

K‘ou ch‘in [1 & is the Chinese Jews’ harp, 
made of iron, used chiefly in Peking. 

III. Srrincep INstRuMENTS.—A. VIBRATED BY 
Ar. Féng chéng | # is a wind-bow of bamboo. 
Another variety is the Yao p‘ien $j Fp. Yao ch'in 

3 or kite-harp is a gourd-shaped frame of 


Small hand-bells are used at‘ 
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bamboo across which: seven bamboos are fastened. 
These when hung to the string of a kite, make a 
loud, humming noise. 

B. Puayep spy Hanp. 1. Without a Neck. 
The Ch‘in ¥ or horizontal psaltery is said to have 
been invented by Fu Hsi. Formerly it had five 
strings, but now it has seven silk strings, stretched 
over a curved board. Thirteen studs mark the 
places where the strings may be stopped. The 
strings can be tightened by turning pegs. The 
Ch‘in is used at State services and is also played by 
the educated classes. It is about 3-ft. 6-:n. long. 
A similar instrument is the Sé 3, curved above 
and flat below. It has twenty-five silk strings, but 
no pegs. It is about eighty inches long. It is 
used only at State services. The Chéng @ is a 
small variety of Sé with only fourteen or fifteen 
strings, either of brass or wire. It is used on 
joyful occasions and formerly at Imperial receptions. 

2, With a Neck. Yiieh ch‘in KO # or moon- 
guitar, has a circular body fourteen inches in 
diameter, and a neck four and three-eighths inches 
long. It. has. four silk strings with pecs and ten 
frets. It is played with a plectrum. Shuang ch‘in 
4p = is a variety with an octagonal body of nine 
and a half inches diameter and a neck thirty-one 
inches long. It is’ used sometimes in processions. 
Pi pa 3 = is a lute about forty-two inches long 
with a pear-shaped body. The neck-is eight and 
a half inches long. It has ten or twelve frets and 
four or six strings. It is said to have been invented 
after the suppression of music by CH‘IN SHIN 
Hvanc Tr. It is now used on the stage, and some- 
times in religions processions. Chin kang t'u 


i) BB is a small variety of P‘t p‘a, only twenty- 


six inches long. Hsien tz@ #%¥ or San Asien =#¥ 
is a three-stringed instrument with a small oval 
body coyered above and below with snake-skin, and 
a neck about thirty inches long. There are no 
frets. It is played with a plectrum of jade, and 
is one of the commonest of instruments. Hu po 
WI} is a four-stringed instrument with long neck 
and small pear-shaped body covered with snake- 
skin. 

Yang ch‘in 3{ # dulcimer, or foreign harpsi- 
chord, probably of Persian origin, is a flat box 
about two feet long and one foot broad, covered 
with sets of wires crossed by two bridges. It is 


played with two bamboo sticks, 


C. Puiayep with A Bow. 1. Without a Neck. 
La ch‘in ty 3 is a bowed psaltery in shape like’ 
the Sé, about twenty-six inches long. It has ten 
pairs of strings. It is usedin Peking to accompany 
songs. 

2 WithaNeck. Hu ch'‘in # F is the general 
name given to Chinese fiddles with a small cylin- 
drical body open below and covered above with 
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snake-skin, a neck which passes through the body, 
& bow passed between the strings, and large pegs. 
They are used in theatres and by street musicians, 
They include the 7'an ch'in jy YF or Ching hu fy Pi. 
with a cylindrical bamboo body, two silken strings 
and a bow of white hairs; //us hu JAM); LrA hu 


-—4 ; Pan hu MP, with the body covered with | 


wood; Ssd Au py), with two double strings ; 
Hu hu Of of with a neck 33% inches long and a cup 
shaped body of cocoanut; 7"i ch'in mp or HY, 
Ta hu ch'in AY, or two-stringed violin, for- 
merly used in the Palace. 

The //u ch'in has sometimes been called the 
Tartar fiddle, but MasiLLon quotes Ferris as saying 
that the Hrh hu was derived from a Cingalese violin. 

IV. Bamnov Instruments.—1. Vertically Blown. 
Pay heiao Ye WM, or Pandean Pipes, consist of 16 
small bamboo tubes fixed into a case of wood, with 
the longest at the ends, and the shortest in the 
middle, varying from 114 inches to 4} inches long. 
They are tuned to the 12 semi-tones of an octave 
and the 4 top notes of the next lower octave. They 
are now played only at State services. Yo ff was 
a bamboo flute open at both ends with 3 or 6 finger 
holes and a length of 20 inches.. It is no longer 
played, but used as a wand in ceremonial dances. 
A similar instrument, is the Féng huang hestiao 
I BV #R , which has 6 finger holes and is about two. 
feet long. It was invented in the Han dynasty 
and is used in processions and at religious rites. 
It is commonly called Astao. 

B. Transversely Blown. The Ch‘ih $§ is a 
bamboo flute used in state ritual; its length is 
17} inches and it has 6 finger-holes. The 7% tzi 
44 J- is a very popular flute, about 26 inches long, 
formerly with 11 finger-holes, one of which was 
covered with membrane, but now having 6 finger- 
holes and a 7th covered with membrane. A smaller 
variety is the Pang tzi ti MF WH. The Auan 
is a pipe of wood with a doubled-reed and 7 holes 
above and 2 below. It is used at weddings and 
funerals. The Pi li % & is similar, but made of 
bamboo. Hu chia ff #§ is a double-reed pipe 
terminating in a horn. So na $m, or Chinese 
clarionet, is a wooden pipe fitted with a brass 
mouth piece and a copper bell and has 7 finger-holes 
above and one below. Its length is 173 inches. It 
is a common instrument at funerals. A_ small 
variety is the Chi na o& WR or K‘ai ti Ml FR. 

V. Woopen Instruments. Chu ffi is a 
wooden tub two feet square with sloping 
sides, which is struck with a mallet during 
Confucian rites. 
two feet long crouching upon a pedestal. On its 
back is a row of teeth over which a stick is rapidly 
passed three times at the end of the music at the 
Confucian rites. Mu yii Aff is a rounded piece of 
wood, partly hollow, struck by priests during the 
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teeilal of prayers, Tt mm usually parted rewrlet. 
to yh RF M ww variety epecially wed by JT aoiets, 
and /"as pain 9 A of Castatiets are two or three 
preeen of ved wood tied luonely toyether, ‘They are 
used in the theatre in orehbestras, and at furerale, 
Chun tu % @ were 


lz Of bamboaw 


fastened toyether , they were fen mertly teed at State 


alwo by pedlars and beyyarn. 
ancient castanets formed of nlabe 


services, Shou pan F- ME are clappers employed at 


Confuean rites. 

any tri Of is a wooden drum waed in 
orahestras. Lang YE and 7%o BE are two drums 
rtruck by Yu pong H. Ww a 


hollow wooden fish several feet long that hangs 


night watchmen, 


horizontally in monasteries and im struck before 
Meu pan jp Mm is & board W inches by 
18 inches that hangs in monastery clomters amd - ts 
struck every evening. 


VI. Skin Instruments.—Dremws were intro 
duced from Central Asia into China, the first Kimds 
being of earthernware filled with bran and covered 
with skin. Chin ku Ff $§¥ is a large drum weed m 
Confucian temples, about six feet in diameter. 
Ying ku WE $& is a barrel-shaped drum resting hort: 
zontally on a frame. It is used at Confucian rites, 
being struck three times after each strophe of the 
hymn to Conructus. Po fu #44 is a small barrel- 
shaped drum of 9 inches’ diameter at the ends, 
struck in Confucian worship. Hua ku qe fe 4 
barrel-shaped drum containing wires which jinyle 
when the ends are struck, was formerly used in 
State services, but now only in orchestras. 7"‘ang 
ku @ 9% is a large barrel-shaped drum hung verti- 
cally; beaten in theatres, camps and_ temples. 
Chan kw ® FE is a war drum. Pany ku BK HR is a 
small flat drum covered on the top with cow-skin, 
having a round hole in the centre. It rests on a 
tripdd, and is used in orchestras. Man t‘ou ku 
62 fF HE, or loaf drum, is a similar drum, also used 
in theatres. Dan t‘any ku 4 %& $& is.a flat, circular 
drum covered on the top with skin, and played in 
funeral processions.. Shou ku F-$& is a hand drum, 


meals. 


. 8 inches in diameter, with a central opening, like 


the Pang ku; it is used by priests at funerals. The 
Lama priests use a flat drum two feet in diameter. 
Yiu ku $$ is a bamboo pipe one end of which is 
covered with snake-skin. It is tapped by blind 
fortune-tellers. TJ ‘ao ku #% $F is a small rattle- 
drum with ‘a handle passing through the body. 
Two beads-hang by strings from each side of the 


barrel, and when the rattle is twirled, they hit the 


ends of the barrel. There are numerous varieties 
from 2 to.12 inches in diameter, used principally 
bv street vendors. Pa fang ku AF RH is an octa- 
gonal tambourine, covered on one side with snake- 


- skin. Jingles-and tassels hang round the edge. It 


is said to be used by singing-girls in Peking. 
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Chang ku *& %& is a bamboo pipe 18 inches long. 
It is used in processions. It is 23} inches in 
diameter, terminating in a cup-shaped drum coveréd 
with cow-skin at one end, and a bell-shaped drum 
at the other, covered with snake-skin: The heads 
are tightened by cords braced round the bamboo 
pipe. It is possibly of Indian origin. . 

VII. Govurps.—Shéng %f, the Reed-organ. 
This is said to have been invented by Nu Kua, 
sister and successor of Fu Hs1. 
kind there are three parts—the mouth-piece, the 
body, which is made of a gourd or of wood and is 
about as large as a tea-cup, and the tubes, which 
are inserted into the upper part of the body. The 
tubes are seventeen in number and are of five 
lengths. ‘The shéng was used at Confucian worship 
and formerly at court ceremonies. An organ-builder 
at St. Petersburg, KratzensTeIn, after having 
obtained a shéng, made an organ with similar reeds, 
which led to the invention of the accordion and 
harmonium in Europe. 

VIII. Cray InstrumMents.—Hsiian, 3g or 
or Chinese ocarina, is said to have: been invented 
by P‘ao Hsi, s.c. 2700. It is a cone made mostly of 
reddish-yellow clay or porcelain, but sometimes of 
black clay, ‘with a blow-hole at the top, and three 
holes in front and one behind. Its height is 
23 inches. It is played at Confucian ceremonies 
and other State services. 

Hermann Situ: The World’s Earliest Music ; 
Amiot : Mémoire sur la musique des Chinois, (1776) ; 
Van Aatst:. Chinese Music, (1884); Nove: 
Chinese Musical Instruments, (1908), N.C.B.R.A.S. 
Journal, vol. xxxix; Encet: Musical Instruments 
in the South Kensington Museum. 
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Boards. 


MUSK : 3% # shé hsiang. A secretion of the 
navel of the musk-deer, Moschus moschatus which 
is found all over Tibet, but especially on the plains 
of Kokonor. The destruction of these animals at 
the clore of last century was enormous, and export- 
ation of musk declined in quantity, but its value 
trebled in a decade. It is very extensively used in 
China in medicine, in perfumery, and in the preserv- 
ation of clothes from moths; of late years Paris 
perfumery houses have sent agents to Likiang on the 
Upper Yangtze, to buy up supplies. In 1902 Hoste 
estimated the value of the annual Tibetan export 
at Tle. 1,000,000; in 1913 this amount was exported 
from all the Treaty ports, half of it going abroad, 
chiefly to the United States and France. 
the killing of the deer was forbidden by the Dalai 
Lama, as indicated by his horoscope, but the pro- 
hibition was evaded. In 1916 the export was 
18,893 taels (oz.), value Hk.Tls. 515,941. See 
M usk-deer. Customs AND ConsvuLaR Rerorts. 


See Six 


In the ordinary - 


In 1897 
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MUSK DEER, a.small deer, so called because 
the male has in the skin of the abdomen a small 
bag containing the substance known as musk, This 
can be sold by the hunter for $10 or $20 Mexican, 
say £1 or £2; the consequence is that the deer is 
mercilessly hunted, chiefly by snaring which takes 
male and female alike. It is therefore becoming 
rare and foreigners find it difficult to procure speci- 
mens for study. The use of the musk-gland is un- 
certain, as there is no odour in it while fresh. 

Moschus chrysogaster is found in Ssich‘uan, 
M. sifanicus in Kansu, and M. sibiricus, a dark- 
brown species with a cream-yellow patch on the 
throat, is found in Shansi and Chihli. See 
Cervide ,;, Musk. 

Sowerby : Fur and Feather in North China. 


MUSTARD SEED is grown near Kalgan. 
There was a small exportation from Tientsin as 
long ago as 1873, and the quantity is now increasing. 


MUSTELIDA, a Family of Carnivora, the 
weasels, badgers, etc. There are twenty species 
in N. China and Manchuria. They are given 
below, with their habitats :— 

Mustela nivalis sp., the Manchurian Weasel, 
Manchuria; M. kathiah, the Chinese Weasel, Shansi, 
Chihli; M. tiarata, Holl, Kansu, and two Polecats; 
M..larvata, N. Shansi; M. davidiana, M.-Edw., 
David’s Mink, Chihli, Manchuria; M. sibirica, Pall, 
the Siberian Mink, Shansi, Shensi; M. astuta,. 
M.-Edw., the Little Mink, Shansi, Kansu; M. 
erminea, L., the Ermine, Kansu, Tibetan Porder ; 
Martes zibellina, the Sable, Manchuria; M. murtes, 
the Pine Marten, S.W. Kansu, N.W. Ssich‘uan ; 
M. foina, the Stone Marten, N. Shansi; Af. flavigula 
borealis, the Yellow-throated Marten, Manchuria, 
Chihli, Shansi, Shensi, Kansu; Vormela negans 
Mill, the Eastern Vormela, Ordos, N. Shensi; 
Gulo luscus; the Wolverine, Manchuria; Meles 
leptorhynchus, the Badger, Chihli, Shansi, Shensi ; 
M. hanensis and M. siningensis, Badgets’in S. 
Shensi and Kansu respectively; Arctonyx leucola- 
mus and A. leucolemus orestes, two Sand-badgers 
in Chihli and S, Shensi respectively ; Lutra vulgaris, 
the Otter, Manchuria, Shensi and Kansu. 

In S. China, Meles leptorhyncus is common 
near Amoy; Martes flavigula is found in Formosa ; 
the Chinese Otter is common throughout 8. China 
and in Hainan; Zutra swinhoei is found at Amoy, 
and there is a Clawless Otter in Hainan, Anonyx 
leptonyx; Mustela siberica is met with in Amoy 
and Formosa; and there are two Tree-civets, 
Helictis moschata in Kuangtung, Hainan and Amoy, 
and Hf. subaurantiaca in Formosa. 

SwiINnor tells that the Otter is trained to drive 
fish into the net. 

Sowerby : Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xlvii; 
Swrnnoe : P.Z.S., 1870, pp. 228, 615. 
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NAGAS, monsters in mountain regions, demons, 
dragon spirits, tutelary deities of the ground, ete. 
The worship of them is characteristic of ‘Turanian 
races, | 


NAMES. ‘The Chinese call themselves by the 
term po hsing & WE ‘the hundred 
(0% moddos), and one of the first books a child 
luarns by rote in school ib the /’0.chia hsing Fi Re 
or Hundred clan names, ‘The names in the book 
are jin fact four hundred and eight single and thirty 
double names; and there are many more not so 
often met with and not found in the list. These 
surnames are all given together in WUuLLIAMS’ 
Dictionary, p. 1242, and in Gites’ Dictionary, 
(especially see 1st ed.). ‘The commonest surnames, 
corresponding to our Smrru, Jones and Rosinson 
are WANG =, CHANG 3, and Li #. 

While the surnames are thus: very limited in 
number compared with those in the West, the in- 
dividual may have a number of personal names, 
At birth he receives a ‘milk name,’ which is used 
by his relatives and neighbours. On first going to 
school another is given him,—the ‘‘book name,’’ to 
be used by his schoolmasters, schoolfellows, officials 
and in anything connected with literature. At 
marriage he receives a ‘great name’ *¢ tz or style, 
which is used, like the ‘milk name,’ by relatives, 
and another style, $f hao, for use by acquaintances. 
Besides, every literatus takes one or more ‘studio 
names,’ 3 HR Pich hao. If he,takeS’ a literary 
degree, enters official life or has official rank 
bestowed on him he takes an ‘official name’ ‘Bf 4% 
kuan ming. Aéter death he is' perhaps given, a 
posthumous name. It must be understood that 
none of these names are ready-made and meaningless, 
like our Writtam or Joun; they are more or less 
original and have a more or less appropriate signi- 
ficance. 

A girl receives the milk name and a marr-age 
name and perhaps a nickname. As to surname she 
retains her own when married, though, by courtesy 
she is called by her husband’s. In official documents 
both will .be used in combination, the husband’s 
coming first. . 

A child will not use his father’s personal name, 
nor a wife the husband’s,—it would be very dis- 
respectful. 

The personal names of the Sovereign were not 
to. be uttered or.written by the general public so 
’ long as that dynasty might last. Any character 
occurring therefore in such a personal name is 


surnames ’ 


NAN HUA CHING 


*tilten im ordinary uaage with some alkeratoon ot 
addition, 

The Eanpercrs are known after death by Uber 
posthumous or ‘temple ranen,’ i) BR nau haw, the 
‘dynastic tithes’; but while living ther reign hae 


some “style,” the 4f. §% mien hao, which may be 


Changed during the reign. Thue when foreigners 
write of the Emperor K'ase Visi, the meaning is, 
“that ruler whose dynastic tithe or maa haw, 


Shéng Tsu Jin, and whose reign period was known 
as K'ane Host.’ His personal name Y RF Heuaw 
Yen would never be uttered by the ordinary people, 
nor would a character making part of it be written 
in its proper form so long as the Manchu dynasty 
lasted. 

The 7‘ang ming % %, or family-hall name is 
a fancy name of two characters joined with t‘any 
referring to some event in the family’s history ; it is 
generally inscribed in one of the principal rooms of 
a house and is used on gravestones, legal deeds, etc. 

The Chiin ming ® @& or territorial appellation 
is hardly used except for girls on their marriage 
documents.! <A list of these geographical names 
corresponding to surnames is given in GILEs’ 
Diction :ry, lst ed. p. 1361. 

Gites has arranged the Po chia hsing alpha- 
betically with a translation of the genealogical 
researches found in Chfnese library editions. 

Gigs : Journal, N.C.B.RIA.8., vol. xxi. 


NAN CHAO EMPIRE, jf #, the empire of 
Int o-Chinese races which existed for five centuries 
with. its capital at Ta-li fu, till conquered by 
Kuvusiiar Khan. Davies : Yiinnun, p. 333. 


NAN HAI TZU fj #3, a park some i south 
of Peking, having an extent about four times the 
size of the capital. It was the Imperial Hunting 
Park and was surrounded with a high wall. 


NAN HUA CHING jj 329%, the name which 
since a.D. 742 has been given to the writings of the 
Taoist philosopher, Cuuanc Tzi. They are said 
to have consisted at one timeapf fifty-three books, 
but as we have them now they number thirty-three 
only, divided into “‘Inner,’’ ‘“‘Outer’’ and “*Miscel- 
laneous.’’ Of these three divisions, the first un- 
doubtedly contains less admixture of spur’ous ma ter 
than the others. 

_ Cxuanc Tzi’s literary style is excellent, though 
in parts purposely obscure. He is admired and 


~ read as a classic even by the orthodox Confucianists. 


He refers constantly to Lirx Tza (q.v.). In him 


NANJIO, BUNYIU 
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Taoist writing reached its culminating point, his ; Porrmcer, Keyine (Cu‘t Yrnc), Exeroo and an- 


lofty idealism having won for‘him the title of “The 
(hinese Plato.’’ He has also been compared with 
Henacteitus. (Huang Tza has been translated 
into English by Dr. Lecce in the Sacred Books of 
the Hust, by BaLrour under the title of 7'he Divine 
Classic of Nanhua, and by Professor Gives; also 
into German by WituHetm. See Chuang T'zi; 
Daoism; Chilosophy. 
Suzuki: History of Chinese Philosophy. 


NANJIO, BUNYIU, a Japanese Buddhist 


priest who has studied in England, and has trans- 


lated Buddhist works into English. The work by 
which he is best known is the important Catalogue 
of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist Tripi- 
tuka, compiled by GSrder of the Secretary of State 
‘for India, 1883. 

NANKEEN, a native cloth, so called because 
Nauking was, before the T‘ai P‘ing Rebellion, 
famous for its manufacture. 

NANKING jj gi, southern capital ; the official 
name being Chiang ning 7¢, $f ; also called Chin ling 
34 or Golden Ridge; a city on the south bank of 
the Yangtze in lat. 32° 4‘ N.- and long. 118° 45° E., 
193 miles by rail from Shanghai. Its history as a 
walled ¢ity extends back to the Han dynasty. It 
was the capital of the Wu principality in the second 
century. Its great days were under Hunc Wu, who 
made it the Ming capital in 1368. It was taken by 
the Manchus, and again by the T‘ai P‘ing rebels, 
who destroyed the famous Porcelain Pagoda and 
the Imperial palace and left the city desolate. In 
1911 the Revolutionists took it after severe fighting. 
It was again taken by Cuanc Hsin in the Second 
Revolution of 1913, and suffered three days’ looting. 
The first Provincial Assembly was held there in 1909, 

The British captured it in 1842 and the First 
War was then closed by the Treaty of Nanking. It 
was opened to foreign trade by the French treaty 
of 1858, but the formal opening: did not take place 
(il! 1899. The railway to Shanghai was opened in 
1909, and it is now connected with the north by the 
Tientsin-Pukow railway. Other lines are projected, 
and Nanking, so far unimportant commercially, 
may have a great future before it as a railway 
centre. It is an educational and Mission centre, 
having a University and several colleges. 


population is 350,000. 


1915 1916 
Net Foreign Imports ... 12,484,333 12,247,142 
Net Chinese _,, 2,211,164 2,560,591 
Exports 7,623,726 9,560,268 
Total Hk.Tls.... ... 22,319,223 24,368,001 


Gamsann : .Vankin port ourert, (Var, Sin.). 


NANKING, TREATY OF. ‘This treaty was 
signed at Nanking, August 29, 1842, by Sir Henny 


The | 


other Chinese, and ratified at Hongkong, June 26, 
1843. It ended the first British war with China. 
It had thirteen Articles and opened for trade 
Canton, Amoy, TFoochow, Ningpo and Shanghai, 
where British Consuls were to be appointed. Hong- 
kong was ceded to Great Britain. Six million 
dollars were to be paid for the opium destroyed, 
three millions for debts due by Hong merchants, 
and twelve millions for the expenses of the war. 
A tariff was to be made, and Chusan was to be 
held till the payment of the indemnity. 


NANKING UNIVERSITY, was opened in 
1868 by the M.E.M. under Bishop Fow Ler, who 
appointed Dr. Jonn C. Fercuson the first President. 

In 1910 it was merged into the University of 
Nanking (q.v.). 

NANNING fj 4% was opened by the Chinese 
to foreign trade in 1907. It lies on the Tso river 
Z# iY, a branch of the West River, about 370 miles 
above Wuchow. Land has been set apart by the 
Chinese and bunded, and some roads magadamiséd, 
all with a view to making a foreign settlement, 
The regulations have not however been accepted by 
the foreign powers. Foreigners can only lease land 
for thirty years. The population is 50,000. The 
only foreigners there areyofficials and missionaries, 
with the agents of one foreign firm, The leading 
exports are agricultural products and aniseed, but 
during the European War the demand for antimony 


has brought out a considerable exportation. 


1915 1916 
Net Foreign Imports .. 3,012,295 2,585,282 
Net Chinese’ ,, 898,632 721,710 


Exports . 3,887,734 3,844,531 


Total Hk.Tls. ... 7,798,661 7,151,523 


NAN YUEH 7 #S, an ancient kingdom also 
called Chiao chih 38 BE. In a.p. 222 it was divided 
into Chiao chou 38 34 (Tonkin) and the country now 


named Kuangtung and Kuangsi. 


NAPIER, WILLIAM JOHN, the Right Hon. 
Baron Narrer, was a descendant of the inventor of 
the system of logarithms called Napierian. 

Till 1815 he had served in the British Navy, 
and was present at Trafalgar. 

In 1833, when the East India Company’s mono- 
poly was about to come to an end in China, the 
British Government established a Superintendency 
of Trade and appointed Lord Narrer as Chief 
Superintendent (q.v.). Owing, in part, to the 
new system not.having been notified to the Chinese 


authorities before his arrival, he was, from the day 


he reached (‘anton, the 25th of July 1834, involved 
in a long wrangle about his right to be there. The 
Viceroy refused to receive his letter, since it was 
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net in the form of a petition and did not come 
through the usual channel, the Hong Merchants ; 
and Lord Narien refuned to retire as he waa order: d 
to do, or to alter tho superseription of his letter. 
Things thus came to a deadlock. ‘The Viceroy first 
forbade the shipment of cargoes ; then on September 
2nd completely stopped all trade with British mer. 
chants and ordered all compradores, linguists and 
servants to leave the factories. Tho city was very 
‘full at that time and getting very excited. Lord 
Narren therefore ordered the cruisers Imogene and 
Andromache to come up the river to Tiger Island. 
They wero fired on by the forts and returned the 
fire. On September 11, they reached Whampoa. 
At this time Lord Narrer was suffering from 
fever, and by the 14th was so ill that he told the 
British merchants he must return to Macao, being 
to some extent influenced by the promise that then 
negotiations would be opened. On the 18th, in 
obedience to the surgeon CoLLepae’s suggestion, he 
agreed to go outside the Bogue. Coniepar there- 
‘upon asked for the necessary ‘chop,’ which however 
did not come till the 21st. In consequence of the 
bad faith of the Chinese, the boats did not .reach 
Macao till the 26th, by which time Lord Naprer was 
exhausted. He gradually sank, and died on October 
11, 1834. He was buried at Macao. 


Curnesg Reposrrory, vol. iii; Eames: 
English in China. . 


The 


NARWHAL, called in Chinese Jo ssi ma, (q.v.) 
Monodon monoceros. 


_NATHAN, MATTHEW, RIGHT HON. SIR, 
was born January 3, 1862, entered the Royal 
Engineers in 1880, and is now Lieut-Colonel. From 
~ 1903 to 1907, he was Governor of Hongkong. He 
was made C,M.G. in 1889, K.C.M.G. in 1902, 
G.C.M.G. in 1908, and P.C. (Ire.) in 1914. 


NATIONAL BIBLE SOCIETY OF SCOT- 
land, The, was formed in Edinburgh in 1861 by the 
union of several Scottish Societies, and in 1863 it 
pent out the Rev. ALEXANDER WILLIAMSON to Chefoo 
as its first agent in China. Mr. (afterwards Dr.) 
W1LtiAMSON had already been a missionary for some 
years in the country, and-became a notable and 
successful agent of the Society. He resigned in 
1877 to do other work. The headquarters were then 
removed to Hankow, and in 1885 the Society set up 
its own printing establishment, under the new agent 
(Mr. Joun Arcursatp), where not only Scriptures 
but many tracts, and other Christian literature 
have been printed. The Society also published in 
1893 a tentative edition of St. Mark’s Gospel with 
notes, and later the whole annotated Bible, a much- 
debated new departure which has since been adopted 
by others. 


50 
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The Society has produced twelve vereions of 
Scripture on its own account and nineteen in union 
with the other Bible Soc tweties, Inomtly portionn 

In 1976, 
Tientain, Chinkiang, Amoy and Chungking, with 


there were five centres, Hankew , 
vix foreign agents, and 221 paid Colpertenrs, During 
the year the Society cireulated, Bibles 751: Testa. 
ments 25,225; Portions 1,806,476. ‘Total ) £22 452 

Total circulation mince 1863, 23,005,469 Seriptures, 

NATIONAL HOLINESS ASSOCIATION 
Mission. 

Headquarters :--Chicago, U.8.A. 

An offshoot from the South Chihl) Mission 
(q.%.), working in WM Qi fg Tong ch‘ang fu and 
Wi 0 Pd Nankuant‘ao in Western Shantung, with 
9 foreign workers in 1916. 


NATIONAL MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
of China, The, was formed in 1915, by some twenty 
Chinese physicians attending the conference of the 
China Medical Missionary Association (9g.v.). The 
N.M.A, ie not @ miseionary, or a foreign, but o 
native organization. Its objects are defined as 
being: | 

1. To promote good wil] and union among the 
Chinese practitioners of modern medicine ; 

2. To maintain the honour and interest of the 
medical profession ; 

3. To expedite the spread of modern medical 
science in China, and to arouse interest in public 
health and preventive medicine among the people ; 
and 

4. To co-ordinate, and co-operate with the 
existing medical forces in China, Chinese and 
foreign, in the working out of the above objects. 

The -officers are elected annually, the first pre- 
sident being Wu Lien-rexu, M.A., M.D. The first 
Conference was held in Shanghai in February 1916, 
and was attended by about 30 members. At its 
close, resolutions were passea and forwarded to the 
Chinese Government on (1) the registration of the 
practitioners of modern medicine, and of sellers of 
foreign drugs; (2) the establishment of a Central 
Medicine Board in Peking; (3) the combating of 
tuberculosis and venereal disease; (4) the establich- 
ment of a Public Health Service; and (5) an annual 
grant for scholarships to students of medicine. The 
second Conference was held at Canton in January 
1917, in conjunction with the Conference of the 
China Medical Missionary Association, there being 
joint and separate sittings. Eighty-eight members 


of the N.M.A. attended including a number of 


Chinese lady physicians; all but three or four 
resided in or near Canton. Dr. Wu Lien-Tew read 
a valuable paper on ‘‘The Menace of Morphine,’’ 
and in view of the facts that in 1914, fourteen tons 
of morphine were imported into China, and that the 
amount had since increased at the rate of a ton 
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per annum, the Conference passed a resolution 
calling the attention of the Chinese Government to 
the matter, copies being sent also to the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain, the U.S.A. and Japan. 
A second resolution prayed the Chinese Government 
to regulate the practice of modern medicine. 

These two resolutions were heartily supported 
by the C.M.M.A. 

The next Joint Conference will meet in Peking 
va 1919. 

See China Medical Missionary Association. 


NECTARINIINAE, the Sun-birds. These 
have the mandibles of the bill serrated for the 
terminal third of it» dength. Mthopyga dabryi, 
Dapry’s Yellow-backed Sun-bird, is found in S. 
and W. China. 4. christinae is found in Hainan. 
4, lutouchii occurs in Fukien and Kuangtung. 
Araehnechthra rhyzophorae is very. wide-spread in 
Hainan, A. sanguinipectus and ®thopyga labecula 
occur in Yunnan. 


NEMESIS, a private armed steamer, noted as 
the first iron steamer to round the Cape of Good 
Hope. She was constructed at the Birkenhead 
Ironworks, her engines, of 120 horse-power, being 
due to Forrester & Co. of Liverpool. Her burden 
was about 630 tons and she was completely con- 
structed and launched within three months. 

The Nemesis was never commissioned as one of 
Her Majesty’s war-vessels, yet was generally com- 
manded by officers belonging to the Royal Navy. 
She sailed from England in March, 1840 under 
Captain Hatz, and joined the British fleet at the 
Bogue Forts in November, She was of the greatest 
use throughout the war, as for instance in pulling 
off vessels that got aground in the Yangtze. After 
the Treaty of Nanking she returned to dock at 
Bombay about May or June, 1843. 
several editions of the narrative of her voyage. 

Bernard: Narrative of the 
Services of the Nemesia, etc. 


NEPAUL. In 1790, owing to a dispute 
between the Dalai Lama and his brother, the 
Gurkhas of Nepaul were called on to enter Tibet. 
The Chinese border garrison could not resist them, 
but obtained peace by promising an annual sum in 
gold, to be paid by the Tibetan monasteries. When 


Voyages and 


the money was not paid the Gurkhas sacked Tashi- - 


lumbo. A large Chinese army was then sent, and 
the Gurkhas were driven out and pursued into 
Nepaul ; they agreed to acknowledge the sovereignty 
of China and to send tribute every five years. 


NERBUDDA, a British transport wrecked on 
the Formosa coast in September, 1841. The twenty 
British escaped in the only boat left, (for which 
they were afterwards placed under arrest), and were 
not able, until too late, to send assistance to the 


There have been | 
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two hundred and forty Indians left on board. 
These had landed and were taken prisoners. by the 
Chinese authorities ; some were drowned in landing, 
and of the remainder only two escaped at last; 
the rest died, some of ill-treatment or starvation, 
and one hundred and fifty were beheaded. The 
official responsible for this and for the murdering of 
the crew of the Ann (q.y.) was nominally punished 
and really rewarded. 

Portincer’s Proclamations in Chinese Reposi- 
tory, vol. xi, p. 682; OvucntTerLony: The Chinese 
War, p. 203. 


NERCHINSK, TREATY, OF, or of Nipchu, 
the first treaty between China and any foreign 
power, was made in 1689; it allowed the Russians 
to build a fort at Nerchinsk in place of one at 
Albazin destroyed by Chinese, and it fixed the 
Goritza and Argun rivers as the boundary of the 
two empires. 


NESTORIAN CHRISTIANS. The Christ- 
ianity of N. China was traced by M. Riccr to 
S. Tuomas. To the early church S. THomas was 
known as the apostle of India and of the East, 
but it is not, ‘we believe, before the 13th century 
that he is explicitly said to have visited China. 
The clearest references are quoted by Riccz from 
service books of the Malabar Church; but, while © 
it is very improbable that these, references are 
Jesuit interpolations, there seems to be no reason . 
to date them earlier than the 13th century; and 
we may even guess that the story of S. THomas’ 
visit to China originated with the discovery of 
Syrian Christianity at Khanbalig (Peking) by 
envoys from the Malabar Church who reached 
that city in 1282. 

The Nestorian Monument.” 


The certain history of Christianity in China 
begins with the Nestorian Monument, known to 
the Chinese as Ching chiao pei Figy mf. This is a 
stone slab with the cop finely carved, measuring 
9-ft. 1-in. high, 3-ft. 3.8-in. wide, and 1l-in. thick, 
tapering towards the top. The title, surmounted 
by a small incised cross, reads: ‘‘A monument of 
the spread of Christianity .(§&#) in the Middle 
Kingdom.’’ The front face of the slab is occupied 
by a Chinese inscription, in prose and verse, of 
about 2000 words, followed below by a much shorter 
inscription in Syriac (estrangelo characters written 
vertically). The edges of the stone are covered 
with unexplained lists of names in Syriac followed 
for the most part by Chinese equivalents. 

The excellent composition and handwriting 
have made che inscription famous among native 
connoisseurs, and it is described in many books 
devoted to ancient inscriptions. It has lately been 
conjectured, though without any serious ground, 
that the otherwise unknown writer, Lib HSIu-YEN 
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35), 19 the same as Lu Yew 4, the reputed 
founder of the Chin tan @ J} sect. 

The text is givensin facsimile in Variétds 
Smologiques No. 7, 1895, and Das Nestorsamache 
Denkmal in Singan fu, 1897, and is correctly 
printed in N.C.BR.A.S. Journal, 1910. 

Purpose and date.~-'The inscription scates that 
the Monument was erected a.b, 781 by and in 
honour of the country-bishop Izavsuzim of Balkh 
or, in Chinese, I ssa of Wang shé ch'éng. 

Posttion and history.—There ia no evidence to 
decide the original position. It is hard to believe 
that it was not erected in or near Ch'ang-an J& ‘& 
(Hsi-an), but there is good contemporary evidence 
that early in 1625 ic was dug up near Chou-chih 
#A fm. ‘Tho perfect condition in which it then was 
proves that it had been buried soon after its 
erection, possibly in the persecution of a.m. 845 
From 1625 to 1907 it stood in a court of the 


Ch‘ung shéng ssi (4 3M 4 outside the W. gate of | 


Hsi-an. On October 2, 1907, it was placed in the 
Pei lin HK inside the S. gate of that city. 
M. Pretuior believes that the Ch‘ung shéng ssi 
marks very nearly the spot both of the first 
erection in 781 and of the discovery in 1625. 

Contents.—The prose nagrative describes the 
creation of the world and gives an outline of 
Christian doctrine :—good and evil, God, the In- 
carnation, and so forth, making special mention 
of the cross (-+-°%), baptism (7: #), and the 
Scriptures (#%). Ic next describes the arrival at 
Ch‘ang-an of A-Lo-p£N, quotes the decree issued in 
his favour, and gives the story of the mission down 
to the year 781, closing with che virtues and bene- 
factions of I-ssi. The verses cover much the same 
ground very briefly. 

Hymn to the Holy Trinity. 

With the Monument should be named a Christ- 
ian MS. in Chinese of about the same date, found 
by Petxior in the Ch‘ien Fo tung = ff #q .of Tun- 
huang in 1908. This consists of a short hymn to the 


holy Trinity called San wei méng tu tsan =F AR. 


followed by a list of ‘ honoured ones’ ( &) and 
of 35 books (#%), and closes with a historical note 
in another hand. Ic is now preserved in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. (Text printed in 
By (2 Fi Ka BW vol. iii, 19—.) 

History of the Nestorian Church. 

Both the Monumenc and ‘the MS. say that 
Christianity was brought to Ch‘ang-an a.p. 635 
by A-LO-TEN fJ#¥AK (?7=Rabban) of Ta-ch‘in K# 
(g.v.) and was well received by the Emperor. In 
638 a decree (independently known) was issued 
granting a monastery for 21 monks and leave co 
preach. According to the Monument the Christians 
continued in favour until 781 with only a sliors 
time of persecution at the beginning of the 8th 
century. The MS, states that ‘‘the above 30 (sic) 
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beoks’’ were translated by Came cnme BYP, the 
Perman mouk who «as the nominal author of the 
Inscription on the Monument, and in alew recorded 
to have helped an Indian misnienaty lo transdate 
a Sivra inte Chinese, From the Monument we 
learn that there were monasteries in Kawreu and 
A decree of 745 indicates ao munactery 
in the keastern capital (Lo 3%), and there in alee 
evidence of a wealthy monastery in Chiéng tu Joy Mf 
At the suppression of Buddhimm, am. 05, 20 
(or 3000) monks and nuns of other foreign faiths, 
including the Christian (Ta-ch'in), were forced to 
renounce their vows. There is a clear, but not 
necessarily exact statement, that at the end of 
the 9th century there was only one Christian in 
the whole empire; and there is at present no trace 
of the existence of Christianicy in China proper 
during the 10th and 11th centuries. 

We have nevertheless literary evidence of Christ- 
ians living in Northern China in the 12th century, 
prior to the movement of the Mongol armies 
towards the East. ‘The establishment of a foreign 
power in Northern China gave a isis impulse to 
the expansion of Christianity in these parts. 
A stir was made in Europe by the report of the 
Christianity of Prester Jonn, who is generally 
identified with the Kerait chieftain Une Khan 
EF) who died very early in the 13th century. 

ater writers confused Una Khanh with the con- 
temporary Khan of che Ongut, whose grandsons 
Arsuca and Kinsvuca and great grandson ‘King 
Grornce’ (mentioned by Marco Po.o, Jon™ oF 
Montrt Corvino, etc.) had no doubt a large 
influence in the spread of Christianity. Tung-shéng 
Yi BF (Tozan, Koshang, or Tokto) in their domain 
(now in Shensi province) was the birthplace of one 
Marx, who as Mar JasBaLyaHA III was Patriarch 
of the Nestorian Church a.p. 1281 to 1317. Many 
inscriptions recording the privileges of Christian 
monks are extant, and a number of similar 
allusions to Christianity are found in the Yuan Shih 
and other books of the 13th or 14th centuries. 
From these sources we gather that Christians were 
plentiful in N. China, with bishops at Khanbalig 
and Ning-hsia $f and perhaps ‘elsewhere, arid 
were found in less numbers in Yunnan province 
and in the eastern cities of Yang-chou $ 4, 
Hang-chou #4 Weén-chou & HM, and especially 
at Chén-chiang gq jr (Chinkiang). Marco Poto’s 
account of the foundation of Churches at Chén- 
chiang (Cinghian fu) by a Christian governor 
named Mar Sarcis is curiously confirmed by 
various encries in the old records of Chén-chiang. 
From these it appears that there were at least 
seven Christian monasteries in or near the city, 
and that the Christian population amounted to 215. 
Christians, called yeh-li-k‘o-wén th BWR (arkagiun) 
as generally in the Mongol period, are reckoned, 


elae where. 
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not as adherents of a religion, but as members of 
a foreign nation, and we gather that Chinese 
converts were few and of litcle influence. Foreign 
Christians (among whom the Alani from the 
Caucasus were conspicuous) came with the foreign 
conquerors, and with the fall of the Mongol dynasty 
in 1368 Christianity almost vanished. In 1608 
Riccr heard of the last trembling remnant of 
‘worshippers of che Cross’ as living in fear of 
their lives at K‘ai-féng BR¢}. Yet, his informant 
said, they had been many and prosperous there and 
at Lin-ch‘ing pf 74 and in Shansi until about the 
middle of che 16th century. 

Apart from the possible influence of the early 
Nestorians on Buddhism (a matter which is still 
under dispute), they and their successors seem co 
have made little or no impression upon the customs, 
beliefs, or literature of China. And the Nestorians 
of the Mongol period have left no known visible 
relic, except a battered stone monument which is 
said to exist at Chén-chiang; but this has. not yet 
bee) properly described. [M.] 

TriGauLT: De Christiana Expeditione apud 
Sinas, Rome, 1615; Wyte: The Nestorian Tablet 
of Sengan foo, Shanghai, 1854-5, reprinted in 
Chinese Researches, 1897; Pattapius: Traces of 
Christianity in Mongolia and China, in Chinese 
Recorder, 1875; Lecce: The Nestorian Monument 
of Hsi-an fu, ete., London, 1888; Havret: La 
Stéle Chrétienne de Si-ngan fou, Shanghai, 1895, 
1897, 1902; Cuasot : Histoire de Mar Jabalaha III, 
Paris, 1895; Rockuii: The Journeys of William 
9f Rubruck, London, 1900; Youre: Cathay and the 
Way Thither, new ed., London, 1913-16, and The 
Book of Ser Marco Polo, 3rd ed., London, 1903; 
CHAVANNES : Inscriptions et pieces de chancellerie, 
etc., in Toung-pao, 1904, 1905, 1908; Pr.uior: 
Chrétiens d’Asie centrale et d’Extréme-Orient, in 
T‘oung-pao, 1914; Gites & Move: Christians at 
Chén-chiang fu, in T‘oung-pao, 1915; Sagxr: The 
Nestorian Monument in China, London, 1916; 
Yu Hsr-tu RAB, Chth-shun Chén-chiang Chih 
% MMH, 13335, printed 1842; Anonymous: 
Yuan Tien chang ; MM, 1303, with supplement of 
1323, printed 1909; Sune Lien: Viian Shih 5¢ &. 

[M.] 

NESTORIAN TABLET. See Nestorian Chri- 

stians 


NESTORIUS, appointed Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople by Tueoposius IT, a.p. 423. He held 
doctrines concerning the naturé of the union between 
the human and divine in Christ which were con- 
demned by the General Council 
A.D. 431. Later he was exiled and the place and 
time of his death is unknown. His heresy was soon 
stamped out completely in the Roman Empire. See 
Nestorian Christians. 

Grason : Decline and Fall, ete., ¢. 47. 


because of his excessive independence. 


of Ephesus, © 
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NETHERLANDS AND CHINA. See Dutch 
Relations with China. 


NETHERLANDS MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
The, was the second Protestant Society to attempt 
mission work in China. It sent out the well-known 
Kari F. A. Girzuarr (g.v.) in 1827, and Hermann 
Rorrcer, who worked among the Chinese in the 
islands; after which it seems to have withdrawn 
from China. It still works in the Dutch East 
Indies. 


NEUMANN, CHARLES FREDERIC, born 
in 1798 in France of Jewish parents. He became a 
Protestant Christian and was made Professor of 
History at Spires but was soon deprived of this post 
Having 
learned the elements of Chinese at Paris he visited 
China, and returned to Bavaria in 1831 with an 
immense Chinese library bought for Germany. He 
was made Professor of Chinese and Armenian at 
Munich, but in 1852 was removed from this post 
also. He retired to Berlin, where he died in 1870. 

Havretr: La Stéle chrétienne de Si-ngan-fou, 
II, p. 297, note. 


NEVIUS, JOHN LIVINGSTONE, D.D., a 
missionary of the American Presbyterian Mission 
(North) born in Seneca Co., New York, U.S.A., in 
1829, of Dutch descent. He arrived in China with 
his wife in 1854, and after a number of removals 
finally settled in Chefoo in 1871. In 1877, he 
assisted in famine relief work. He was a successful 
itinerator and pastor, and is also widely known 
through his introduction in 1885 of grafts and scions. 
of foreign pears, apples, grapes and plums, the two 
former especially being very successfully cultivated, 
and becoming a new source of income ‘for the 
farmers of the district. Dr. Nevius for many years — 
collected data among the Shantungese for his 


thoughtful and valuable work, Demon Possession 


and Allied T’'hemes, which did not appear till after 
his death in 1893, at Chefoo. 
He also wrote China and the Chinese, 1869. 
Mrs. Nevius : Life of John Livingstone Nevius. 


NEWCHWANG, 4 ¥#f niu chuang, ‘cow vil- 
lage,’ is the foreign name for a port the proper name 
of which is Ying-k‘ou or Yingkow, # FJ. New- 
chwang was named in the Treaty of Tientsin, 1858, 
but it was Yingkow which was actually occupied 
and called Newchwang. It is in lat. 40° 40° 38°‘ N. 
and long. 122° 15‘ 30‘ E., being some thirteen miles 
from the mouth of the Liao River which runs into 
the Liao-tung Gulf. Sea trade is stopped for three 
or four months in the year because of ice, but the 
port is now well joined to the outer world by rail. 

The Chinese population is estimated at 52,000, 
and the foreign is about 3,000, most of whom are 
Japanese. 
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For many yoars Newchwang was the only treaty 


port in Manchuria; it has now to compete with. 


Harbin and Dalny or Dairen. The chief exports 
are beans, millet, maize and their products, bean oil, 
bean-cako, ete. The export of Fushun coal has 
much increased of late years. 
1915 1916 

. 10,615,210 9,209 670 
. 9,486,496 8,171,996 
. 20,595,833 14,097,490 


ae ee. 


40,395,539 31,479,156 


Net Foreign Imports 
Net Chinese _,, 
Ex porta 


Total Hk.Tls. ... 
NEW DOMINION. See V'urkestan. . 
NEWSPAPERS, CHINESE. Utility and pro- 


gress which formed the key of tie Baconian 
philosophy in England during the seventeenth 
century, unlocked the barred gates of China in the 
nineteenth. ‘The ancient philosophies of Europe 
and Asia which concerned themselves mostly with 
moral perfection, disdained to be practical, and 
remained stationary for centuries. Inductive reason- 
ing revolutionized England and the enlightened 
world. All countries whose philosophic systems 
have checked or throttled scientific investigation 
have lagged hopelessly behind in the race for the 
useful and the good. 

The ii # or Peking Gazette (q.v.) is perhaps 
the oldest periodical in the world : it can be traced 
back through a period of 1,000 years. Yearly 
volumes of this paper, With abridged translations, 
were once issued by the North-China Herald. In 
the modern acceptation of the term this publication 
cannot be called a newspaper. The Asiatic Journal 
of 1827 says : ‘“There is nothing in China that can 
properly be called a newspaper.” The Peking 
Gazette was simply a record of official acts made up 
from documents presented: to the General Council 

of the Chinese Government. 

_ Modern printing ‘in China began with the 
publication of Morrison’s Dictionary, by the East 
India Company in 1815. Mr. GaMBLE of the 
American Presbyterian Press in Shanghai, intro- 
duced electrotype printing about the year 1860. 

The newspapers, as the purveyor of general 
news and the expositor of public thought, did not 
have much vogue till the later part of the last 
century. Under the protection of foreigners, news- 
papers were first published only at the treaty ports. 
Limited editions of the Hongkong Daily Press and 
the Daily Mail were. the beginnings of present-day 
journalism. Chinese translations of the former 
were first made at the suggestion of Dr.- Wu 
TING-FANG, now acting-premier of the Republic of 


China. According to Mr. Li Sum-rmc, vice-. 


‘president of the Press Congress for China, both of 
these papers were started in tke early forties. 
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NEWSPAPERS 


Their circulation was limited and the papers reached 

only parts of South China. The If  Shenpav, 

was first published in Shanghai by Mr. Mason in 
1872, and the 9 (i //upao followed in 1480: the 
lattor wan maxued in connection with the North Ching 
Daly News. A dozen years later the Mw 
Simwénpao, appeared. It may be said that thene 
three journals blazed the way for the 2,000 daily 
newspapers in China and Manchuria today, which 
flourish not only at the treaty ports but on Miia y 
interior cities, Of these 2,000 only 400 are of much 
consequence, the rest being merely local. In 1895 
there were only twelve daily newspapers in China; 
but ten years later the flood gates of promiscuous 
journalism were opened never to be closed again. 
Papers of all kinds, monthly, weekly, daily, eprang 
up like mushrooms, and most of them perished as 
rapidly. Knowledge of all kinds was spread abroad 
and much superstition and prejadice against Western 
men and manners were disarmed. In the first 
decade of this century, journalism advanced with 
a bound. Scientific mazazines, papers for women, 
some illustrated, were sold extensively where a few 
years before news-boys were employed to enter tea 

shops and public places to explain the natare of 
their wares. It was largely through the influence 
and power of the press that the Revolution of 1911 
was brought about. The newspapers had exposed 
the bribery and tricks of the mandarins and were 
often used for the purpoce of blackmail and to 
advance the personal and political aims of in- 
dividuals and parties; but for the most part a 
healthier moral tone has been developed and while 
often in the wrong, the Chinese newspaper has 
created a salutary public sentiment which is making 
for the good of China. After the Revolution many 
party organs subsidized by individuals were 
published ; but the only secular papers that have 
survived the changing conditions are two of the 
papers mentioned above, the # 3 and the Ti FA 3h 
J. W. Farwaam, Y. J. ALLEN and Trorny Ricuarp 
are the pioneers of the religious papers in China. 

The th Py ® @ # Chung hsi chiao hui pao, was 
started in 1891, the Sy 7 $f # Chico hui hsin pao, 
in 1894 and the # BJ A 3% Review of the Times, in 
1888. Besides the news of a religious nature, these 
papers maintained a secular department and being 
addressed to minds trained and receptive to truth, 
found a ready circulation. As the earlier exponents _ 
of religion and morals, these periodicals served a 
most useful purpose, but none of them exist in name 
to-day. All of the papers were monthlies ; the 
awakened minds of the Chinese demanded a wider 
Scope and more frequent instruction. There was a 
clamor for weekly papers, and several of these were 
started, some under foreign editorship, others solely 
by Chinese. The § $832, Advocate, the develop- 
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iment of a Foochow monthly, now has an extended 
circulation throughout China and the Straits Settle- 
ments. Its editors are Dr. CHEN WEI-PING and 
Dr, A. P.: Parker. It is the joint organ of the 
American Methodist Churches, but its readers are 
by no means confined to that church. 


The if [i] #h /ntelligencer, was inaugurated in 
1902 by the Presbyterians of Europe and America 
resident in China and Manchuria. At the beginning 
of this year its circulation was 7,000 throughout 
China and many other countries where Chinese live. 
Like the Advocate it is not confined to any one set 
of readers but draws its subscribers from all classes, 
prints secular as well as religious news, telegrams 
and scientific articles of permanent value. Its 
editors are Cu&Nc Cuun-suiNc and Dr. §. I. 
WoopsRIDGE. 

There are several religious monthlies, notably 
the 32 &F WW Chinese Churchman, the K Fs th 
Woman's Messenger edited by Miss Laura Waite, 
and the §@ $j) # Happy Childhood conducted by 
Mrs. D. MacGittivray, which still exert a wide 
influence for good among their constituents. 
Another monthly, ‘the 7 45 Hh 36 Association Pro- 
gress, with a circulation of 5,600, is a decided factor 
in moulding the intellectual, moral and religious 
character of China’s young men. The fh Fp ae 
published by the Commercial Press of Shanghai, 
while not distinctly religious, maintains a high 
moral tone among the thousands of its readers. 

In general, the Chinese newspaper may be said 
to be the chief instrument for furthering in the 
Far East the utilitarian and progressive philosophy 
ef Bacon which revolutionized the world over three 
centuries ago. (See Press). (8.1,W.J 


(For the Signs of the Times WE Ik ASR, with 
its circulation of 53,000 per month, see Seventh 
Day Adventist Mission) 


NEWSPAPERS, EUROPEAN. See Press. 


NEW TERRITORY; the 376 square miles of 
‘Kowloon Extension,’ leased to the British in 1899, 
13 thus called in Hongkong. 


NEW YEAR CER EMONIES. The ceremonies 


at the new year, i§ 4. kuo nien, are too numerous | 


to describe. On New Year’s Eve water is drawn 


for three days’ use and the well sealed up; the 
rooms are swept; the children have money given 
them, which is supposed to guarantee their living 
through the year; the kitchen god, returned from 
making his report to heaven, is stuck in his proper 
place; late at night the door is sealed up till the 
morning, and so on. Next morning the door is 
opened with auspicious words; various gods receive 
worship; and a round of congratulatory visits: is 
made. - Festivities and ceremonies continue till the 
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fifteenth of the moon, when comes the Feast of 
Lanterns, (q.v.). 


NGWEI STATE fq. See Wei, State of. 
NICKEL. See Minerals. 


NIELLE, is a process of inlaying gold and 
silver wire on bronze; called by the Chinese ‘‘gold 
and silver thread,’’ chin yin ssi @@A #&. A Bud- 
dhist monk, Suru Su, of the late Yuan dynasty, is 
supposed to have done the finest silver niellé in 
China. 


NIEN FEI #& $f, troops of mounted robbers 
who ravaged the northern provinces from 1853 
onward. 

Nien means ‘twisted,’ and it is said the name 
arises from the twisted turbans worn by the bandits 
as their badge. 


NIES, FRANCOIS XAVIER, a priest of the 
Congregation of Steyl, was born in 1859 in West- 
phalia and arrived in China in 1885. He and P. 
HENLE were murdered in Shantung in 1897, which 
led to the German occupation of Kiao-chow. See 
T'singtau. 

NINGPO, # yk peaceful waves, is in the 
province of Chékiang, on the river Yung jj, some 
12 miles above Chinhai ‘at the mouth of the river; 
its position is jn lat. 29° 55‘ and long. 121% 22‘ E. 

The city is said to have been founded in 2205 B.c. 
just after Yu’s deluge. It was moved to its present 
site in A.D. 713. It was captured by the T‘ai P‘ing 
rebels in December, 1861, and held by them until 
the following May. 

This is the earliest place where foreign colonists 
settled. It is uncertain when the colony, which was 
Portuguese, was founded; FERNANDO DE ANDRADBE 
is said to have visited the place and about 1517 
Georce MAscaRENHAS went there. In 1533 the 
colony was flourishing, and was called Liampo; 
it was probably a suburb of Nirgpo. , In 1545 
FERDINAND MeENDeEz Pinto landed there, and it was 
in that year that the insolence and licentious conduct 
of the colonists caused them to be attacked by the 
Emperor’s orders. Twelve thousand Christians, in- 
cluding eight hundred Portuguese, were killed and 
thirty-five of their ships were burned. 

The East India Company sought to open trade 
there in 1701, sending a ship with a hundred 
thousand pounds’ worth of cargo; but the regulations 
and restrictions were more intolerable than at 
Canton. The same was found the case on a second 
attempt in 1736. The next year an edict restricted 
all trade with foreigners, except Russians, to 
Canton, and particularly forbade foreign ships to 
enter Ningpo or Chusan. In consequence of this 
edict, Firnt (g.v.) who had been sent there by the 
E I. Company, was expelled. The prohibition was 
repeated in the answer which Lord Macartney took 
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back to England, and Linpsay's trip on the Lord 
Amherst (q.v.) in 1852, was equally fruitless. 

In 1840, however, instead of trading ships, 
British war-vessela appeared at 
oxtablished a blockade; and the next year, 
March 13, the place was entered without resistance 
after the fall of Chinhai. 

The Chinese made a futile and costly attempt 
to recover both places, but in August, 1842, the 
Treaty of Nanking opened Ningpo to foreign trade. 
Tho nearness of Shanghai and other causes have 
prevented the place from becoming very important 
in foreign trade. Its population is estimated at 
400,000, but the foreigners, exclusive of missionaries, 
are not more than fifty or sixty. 

The products of Ningpo and district are rush 
hats and mats, green tea, cotton, ice-preserved fish, 
and, as a speciality, furniture. 


Ningpo and 


on 


1915 1916 
Net Foreign Imports 8,672,989 10,590,405 
Net Chineso ,, ... 7,327,229 7,909,365 
Exports ... 10,609,551 11,153,784 

Total Hk.Tls. ... 26,609,769 29,653,554 


NINGPO JOSSHOUSE, a Club-house or Guild 
building with mortuary, cemetery, etc., belonging 
to the Ningpo Guild or Hui kuan in Shanghai. 
It is in the French Concession, and a riot was 
caused by the attempt of the Municipal authorities 
in 1874 to make new roads which would cut through 
the cemetery. Eight Chinese lost their lives, and 
the cemetery was left undisturbed. In 1898, the 
authorities decided that for sanitary reasons the 
cemetery must be removed. A second riot then 
took place, in which twenty Chinese were killed; 
but the cemetery was not removed. 

Morse: The Gilds of China; Customs Dercen- 
NIAL Reports, 1892-1901, pp. 469, 524. 


NINGPO VARNISH. See Varnish, Chinese. 


NIPCHU, TREATY OF, See 
Treaty. j 


~NI PO T'U gf SKE. earthen jar opium, the 
local name for Hunan opium, which was sold in 
small earthen jars. It was cheap and only used 


by the poorer classes. It was not exported to other 
provinces, 


NO. See Lolo. 


NOBILITY §} y@. All the vassal rulers of 
the Chou Empire on receiving their fiefs were made 
Kung &, Hou , Pofy, Tza F, or Nan #; which 


N erchinal: 


five titles are generally translated into English as 


Duke, Marquis, Earl, Viscount and Baron, for 
convenience merely,—because we also have five ranks 
of nobles. In feudal times the size of the fief, the 


oo 


NON-ALIENATION 


pedigree of the holder and erpecilly lus relation 
to the royal house, determined the title bestowed 
on hin, These tithes are suppored to have ot iginated 
with Yao and Sawn. 

In modern days, under entirely different con 
ditions, the same tithes are in use an offal din 
tinctions, each being divided into three Clanmes, 
and the first three ranks carry aleo laudatory 
epithets J % Chia ming. 

There are also in modern times four other ranks, 
lower than the abowe, wtz., Ch'ing chu tu yu 
CR, Chita yu BM ey, Yon chi yu BY 
and En ch‘'i yi BRM. 

Except the last all the ranks are hereditary fur 
é given number of lives, twenty-six being the 
maximum. 

In some cases, few among Chinese, more amony 
Manchus, the title is permanent; e.g. the head of 
the Conroucius family is always Yen sheng kung 
Gt BA, Holy Duke. 

Under the Republic the old titles of nobility 
have been replaced by Titles of Merit which are 
granted by the President as formerly by the 
Emperor. They are as follows, with their earlier 
equivalents :— 


1. Grand Title of Merit, Prince of blood-royal. 
2. First Class Title of Merit, Kung 4 or Duke. 

5. Second Class ™ Hou f% or Marquis. 
4. Third Class - Po {7 or Count. 

5. Fourth Class By Tza ¥ or Viscount. 
6. Fifth Class - Nan 8 or Baron. 


See also Jmperial Nobility. 
_ Mayers : The Chinese Government, p. 68. 


NOBILITY, IMPERIAL. See Imperial No- 
bility. 

NOEL, FRANCIS, a Jesuit missionary, born 
in Belgium, August 18, 1651. He went to China 
in 1687 and returned for the second and last time 
to Europe in 1708. He then published a very 
important work, Observationes mathematicae et 
physicae in India et China factae, ab anno 1684 
usque ad annum 1708; it was issued at Prague in 
1710. In this collection of memoirs, perhaps the 
most valuable is the list of Chinese names of stars 
and constellations. He also translated the Four 
Books, etc., with some extracts from the philoso- 
phers. Remusat criticizes these translations very 
severely. P. Nogt died in 1729 at Lille. 

Remusat : Nouveaux Mélanges Asiatiques. 


NON-ALIENATION OF YANGTZE REGION. 
An exchange of notes between the British and 
Chinese governments was made in February 1898, 
when the Chinese government declared it ‘‘out of 
the question that territéry’in provinces adjoining 
the Yangtze should ever be mortgaged, leased or 
ceded to another Power.”’ 
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NORTH CHIHLI MISSION, a small undeno- 
minational Mission with its headquarters at 
Staback, near Christiania, Norway; working in 
1917 at four stations in Chihli with eight foreign 
workers. 


NORTH CHINA BRANCH of the Royal 
Asiatic Society,—not to be confused with the China 
Branch (qg.v.). The Society was founded in Shang- 
hai in 1857 with the name Shanghai Literary and 
Scientific Society. Its first President was the 
Rev. Dr. BripcMaNn and its first Secretary Dr. 
Epxins. A Journal was issued in 1858, but the 
Society then became affiliated to the R.A.S. and 
its name was changed to that which it has borne 
ever since. 

Through lack of support and through Dr. 
BripGMan’s death the Society ceased to exist after 
its meeting of October, 1861. In 1864, however, 
if was resuscitated, with Sir Harry Parkes as 
President. The British Government allowed it a 
piece of land at nominal rent in 1868, on condition 
that buildings were put up thereon within three 
years. CorpieR (who was the librarian) and 
F. B. Forses begged the necessary funds ‘sou. by 
sou,’ obtained Tls. 2,700, Kincsmixy drew the plans 
free of charge, and the present buildings were 
erected in 1871. 

Wvyuttz’s library was bought after another appeal 
to the public for funds, and CorpiER prepared 
the first catalogue. 

_There is now a membership of over 400, the 
Library has some 8,000 volumes, there is a small 
but well-directed Museum, an annual Journal is 
issued, lectures are given through the winter, and 
the Society is to-day more flourishing than ever. 

Cuina Review: vol. ii; T‘ouna Pao, 1894, 
p. 449; ‘Oxp Morra.ity’: N. C. Herald, 1873, 
vol. xi, p. 361, 

NORTH CHINA DAILY NEWS, THE. Its 
first appearance under this name was on July 1, 
1864, but it took the place of The Daily Shipping 
and Commercial News. It is still published and is 
the most important paper in China and the Far East. 
For its editors see North China Herald. 

NORTH CHINA HERALD. The first number 
of this weekly Shanghai paper was issued August 
5, 1850, the proprietor and editor being Henry 
SHEARMAN. At his death in 1856, Cartes SrpENCER 
Compton became editor, and in 1861 Samvuer 
Mossman, followed by R. AtexanpEeR JAMIESON 
"(1863), R. S. Gunpry (1866), Georce Witiiam 


Hapen (1873), Freperick H. Batrourn (1881), 
J. W. Mcrecran (1988), R. W. Lrrre (1889), 
H. T. Montacue Bert (1906), O. M. Green 
(1911). Many scientific papers appearing in its 


columns were reprinted as a Miscellany appended 
to an annual Almanac, till T85& 
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In 1859 it became the official organ for British 
Legation notifications, etc. In 1867 it altered title, 
format and price, and appeared as 7’he North China 
Herald and Market Report, No. 1.. With the first 
number of 1870 the Supreme Court and Consular 
Gazette was incorporated, and the title henceforth 
was The North China Herald and Supreme Court 
and Consular Gazette. 

Since 1864 it has been the weekly edition of 
The North China Daily News, and has had the 
same editors, 


NORTH CHINA UNION COLLEGE, THE, 
at T‘ung-chou in Chihli, had as its foundation a . 
primary school for boys opened in 1867 by the 
A.B.C.F.M., which later became an Academy, and 
in 1889 a College. In 1900, the buildings were 
totally destroyed by the Boxers, and some of wl:e 
students were killed. 

Work was re-opened in temporary quarters in 
Peking in the autumn of 1900, and T‘ung-chou 
College rebuilt in 1902. The L.M.S. and A.P.M. 
are now associated in the work, the former joining 
in 1904, and the latter in 1905. The A.B.C.F.M. 
provides five of the foreign staff, the L.M.S. one, 
and the A.P.M. two. ‘The larger part of the 
students are from Christian families and those in 
the College department numbered 80 in March, 1917. 

Arrangements were completed in 1916, whereby 
the College became part of the Peking University. 


NORTH-WEST KIANGSI MISSION, THE, 
works at Kuling, and two other stations in Kiangsi, 
with fourteen missionaries in 1917. 


NORWEGIAN ALLIANCE MISSION, See 
China Inland Mission. 


NORWEGIAN LUTHERAN MISSION. 

Headquarters :—Kristiania. 

Entered China, 1894. 

“Works in South-west Honan and North-west 
Hupei. 

This Mission’s chief centre is at its oldest 
station, Lao-ho-kow 3%] [J], in North Hupei, in 
which province there are four other stations, viz., 
Yiin-yang {R §§ (1898), Kin-chow Jy #4 (1899), 
Shi-hwa kai 7 7€ #f (1904), and Fang-hsien  & 
(1912). 

In Honan province, the centres are Chén-ping 
em 78, Nan-yang jfj §§, and Téng-chow JK M, all 
opened in 1904, and Lu-shan # )y (1906). 

The Mission emphasizes evangelistic work, but 
schools have been begun at every station, and at 
many outstations. 

A hospital was opened at Lao-ho kow in 1913, 
but the resident physician, Dr. FROYLAND, was 
murdered by ‘‘White Wolf’ in March, 1914, since 
which time Medical work has lapsed. 
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Statiatics for the year ending December Slt, | 


1916 : 
Foreign favea 0 wk ws = 
Chineas staff «0 on ws cee «61S 
Communicants ~~ Lia 
Non communicant members... 189 


NORWEGIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Headquarters :— Stavanger, Norway. 

Kintered China, 1902. 

Works in Hunan. 

This mission occupies six centres in the Chang. 
sha and Pao-ch‘ing prefectures, besides maintaining 
one professor at the Umon Lutheran Seminary at 
Shé-kow, Hupei. ‘The work was begun at Chang. 
sha and other places under great difficulties owing 
to the virulent anti-foreign feeling of the Hunanese, 
but has been very successful, the Christian com- 
munity, (i.e., baptized members-and catechumens), 
numbering 3,389 in the beginning of 1916, as the 
result of fifteen years’ work. 

Educational work is vigorously prosecuted, in 
60 primary schools, one middle school, (at 'T‘ao-hua 
lun), a normal school for women, a men’s blind 
school, and girls’ orphanage; in addition to the 
Shé-kow Theological College mentioned above. 

Medical work is carried on in three hospitals, 
and four dispensaries, with four foreign doctors, 
four foreign nurses, and fourteen Chinese nurses. 

It is usual to make special and united evange- 
listic campaigns at Christmas. In December 1915, 
in Changsha -listrict: 15,000 listeners, admitted by 
ticket, attended the services. 

Statistics for the year ending December 31, 1916. 


Foreign missionaries ... » 36 
Chinese staff Me 214 
Communicants ... 1B 
Non-communicant members . 5¥1 


NORWEGIAN MISSION IN CHINA. — See 
China Inland Mission. 


NO SU. See Aborigines. 


NOTES AND QUERIES ON CHINA AND 
Japan, a monthly magazine published in Hongkong 
by N. B. Dennys from January, 1867 to December, 
1869. C. L. Davies bought the magazine, and from 
February ‘‘with which is incorporated Papers on 
China’ was added to the title. It appears to have 
died that year.- Mr. Dennys started The China 
Review, or Notes and Queries-on the Far East, in 

‘July, 1872. See Papers on China. 


NU-CHEN TARTARS. See Chin. 


NU-CHIK; %k H. the same as Nii-chén & R. 


The Ni-chén Tartars, being subject to the Khitans 
(Liao dynasty), made this change in a.p. 1035, 
because the word chén formed part of the personal 
name of the reigning Emperor, Hsrvc Tsunc. See 
Chin. | 
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NU-KUO 4 MM. 
NUMISMATICS. 


tell of barter, but in Europe while such evidence 


Bee Woman country. 


The earliert Chinese records 


as the word peeuma implies barter of cattle, ete , 
denoting hunting and pastoral stages of civilrmation, 
in China the earhest indications point to the agri 
cultural stage. Metallic comage was introduced 
very early and gradually supplanted other media 
of exchange such as Cloth, milk, pemwrln, jade, 
cowries, ete. 

It is claimed by some authorities that money 
dates from the time of T'ar Hao Xe Q& Bc. 205. 
Others, more critical, date it from Swun's reign, 
B%. 2255. The earliest dates which are generally 
agreed on are the Ch'éng wang period, p.c. 1115~- 
1079 for the inscribed round coins, and the Feudal 
Period of s.c.'770—470 for the Knife 7) tao coins. 

All coinage has been in copper (bronze) until 
the modern mints began to coin silver in 1896. In 
exceptional times iron coins have been made, and 
white metal and lead are said to have been used. 
Gold has never been cast in coins. 

The shapes of early Chinese coins are very 
various. Spade money, Pu (cloth) money, CA‘téan 
coins, Knife money of differing shapes, can hardly 
be explained without illustrations, and the reader 
is referred to the works mentioned below. 

All the dynastic histories from the Han to the 
Ming dynasty have a section on currency; Ssa-ma 
Cu‘ren, Ma Tuan Lin and other writers also deal 
with the subject. But the first purely numismatic 
work that we have knowledge of is the Ch‘ien chih 
$2 wy by Liv Suin. We only know of him by his 
work being referred to in the CA‘ien P‘u §& ia 
of Ku Yuan, whose book again is only known by 
references. Ku Yuan was of the Liang dynasty, 
a.p. 502—555. Many other numismatic works were 
written in the T‘ang and Sung dynasties, but have 
perished except for fragmentary references. One 
work only has survived,—the CA‘ian Chih RE 
by Hune Tsun #% BY, published in A.D. 1149. 

The next important work was the Ch‘ien T‘ung 
g3 i by Hu Wo-x‘un # f% B, of the Ming dynasty. 
In the Manchu dynasty there were many writers on 
numismatics, the most important being Cn‘r 
SHANG-LING 9] ff & who wroté Chi chin eo chien lu 


‘in 1827, and Lx Tso-usren 4 4%. author of the 


Ku Ch‘iian Hui 7 §E, published in 1864. The 
latter work, consisting, with a supplement, of 
twenty thin volumes and figuring close on six 
thousand coins, is generally regarded as the best 
book on the subject. 

The Journal of the North China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society contains illustrated papers 
on Ching dynasty coins by Wy.ie and BUSHELL, 
(vols. i and xv). Hoprxrms and Himier have also 


_ written valuable papers on the subject. Ds 
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Lacovrerie described the British Museum Collection 
including the Gardiner Collection of Chinese Coins, 
—a very valuable work ; and in 1895 Mr. (now Sir) 
James Stewart Locknart published the Glover 
Collection, now out of print. The latest important 
book on the subject is Sir J. H. Stewart 
LockHaRT’s description of his own collection, issued 
in 1915 by the N. C. Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. The N.C.B.R.A.S. Journal for 1917 has 
a paper on the Republican coinage, by Ros. 


NURHACHU, who afterwards reigned as 
Tren Mina % @, was the real founder of the 
Manchu power. He was born in 1559, in one of 
the small independent commanities which resulted 
from the breaking up of the Chin @ dynasty {Nu- 
chén). At 24 years of age he came into prominence 
as a leader, and by good government and by force 
he so brought the various tribes under his sway that 
in 1586 he was able to declare his independence of 
China and to refuse tribute. By his orders a 
written language was prepared for his people, who 
till then had none. It was based on the Mongol, 
after some improvements had been added thirty- 
three years later, it was the Manchu language as 
it is used to-day. In 1616, the term Manchu, of 
which the etymology is not known, was adopted as 
the national title, and a few years later he inflicted 
a disastrous defeat on an army of 200,000 men sent 
by the Ming Emperor against him. In 1625 he 


OATH OF ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIESTS. 
See Papal Bull. 


OATHS. According to Parker the common 
mode of taking an oath in ancient China was to 
throw something into a river, either calling the 
river-god to witness, or intending ‘If I break my 
vow may I pass as this river.’ In the case of 
solemn treaties part of the sacrificial animal was 


buried, that the Earth might be witness. Instances 


are given of oaths by the killing of a chicken, a 


pig, etc, . 

In Hongkong the form of oath for Chinese in 
Court was by cutting off a cock’s head. Afterwards 
the breaking of an earthenware vessel was sub- 
stituted; later a yellow paper, with oath and 
imprecation written on it or the witness’ signature, 
was burned. The latest form is a simple oral 
affirmation. 

PaRKER: Anctent China Simplified; Etre: 
Europe in China. 
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established his capital at Mukden, then called 
Shén Yang f #§ and his rule stretched to the sea 
on the East, and to the Amur on the North, Ning- 
yuan being almost the only important possession 
left in Chinese hands north of the Great Wall. 
In attacking this place, however, he suffered a 
great defeat through meeting artillery at close 
range; his chagrin brought on a serious illness and 
he died in 1626. He was canonized as T‘ar Tsu 
A iil. 

-NUTGALLS; these are produced by an insect 
on hus javanica, the fu yang tree, and on BR. 
potanini, both of which have their habitat in the 
mountainous regions of W. Hupei, Hunan, Kuei- 
chou and Kuangsi. 

The first are named Wu pei tzid i #eF, and 
are reduced to powder to produce a dye-stuff, 
besides being largely used in tanning. The second 
has galls, Ch‘i-pu-tza -+ # 74-, used in Chinese 
medicine. Chinese nut-galls furnish the finest tan- 
ning medicine in the world, In commerce nut-galls 
are classified into plum-shaped and ‘‘other.’? Han- 
kow, Chungking, Ichang, Yochow and Wuchow, in 
the order named, are the chief ports. The export, 
which was 20,000 piculs in 1876 had risen to 43,000 
piculs in 1898 and 66,000 (the record) in 1909. In 
1916 it was pels. 47,068, value Hk.Tls. 1,032,502. 

See Dye-stuffs. 


NUTHATCHES. See Sitta. 


O 


OATS, Avena sativa L., are not much grown 
except in parts of Manchuria, Mongolia and 
N. Shansi and Kanésu, in the highlands of Ssd 
ch‘uan, and in the N.W. corner of Yunnan, near 
the celebrated pony-raising district of K‘itsingfu. 


OBSERVATORY OF PEKING. The Obser- 
vatory, called kuan Asing t‘ai ‘star-gazing platform,’ 
is situated by the wall of the Tartar city, not far 
from its south-east corner; it was actually at the 
corner. of Kuvpital Khan’s city, which did not 
extend so far south as the present Tartar city. 

It dates from Kuvusimar Khan’s 16th year of 
rule, 1280, and was under the care-of Mohammedans 
till 1622, when the direction was given to P. ADamM 
ScuHaLy. It is merely a platform: built of large 
bricks and rising fifty feet high, on which stand the 
astronomical instruments. Two very large instru- 
ments dating from the thirteenth century used to 
stand at the base of the platform; one is now left, 
the other being in Potsdam. 
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P. Venwest made six inatruments in 1673, but 
the Germans have taken three of thene also. 


The instruments with their Jecation are as 
follows : 
L—Cast in the thirteenth centary by the 


Cantonese astronomer Keo Snov- curse Of sp 

1. Large planetary sphere, YM yany +, at 
Potsdam. 

2. Astrolabe, A PR chien 1; in the Observatory 
court, 

3. Gnomon, |] BR 7h kuers in the Observatery 
court. 

Il.=Cast by Versrest, 1673 : 

1 Quadrant, (3% PR Asiang hewn 1, om the 
platform, north west. 

2. Zodiacal sphere, WW Aweny tao, on the 
platform, south-west. 

3. Equatorial sphere, je xg cA‘tA tav, on the 
platform, south-east. 

4. Celestial sphere, K M@ t'ien ¢'1, at Potsdam. 

5. Azimuth horizon, 3h pi ti p‘ing i, ,, 

6. Sextant, PH SURE chi hsien 1, a 

III.—Given by Lovis XIV: 

Armillary sphere, 43h #B HBR pring tr ching 

wet t, on the platform, south. 

IV.—Founded later by the Chinese : 

1. = san ch‘én, made in the Cu‘ien Lunc 
reign; at Potsdam. 


2. Celestial sphere, K #@ t‘ien ti, to replace . 


that by Versiest, taken by the 
Germans; smaller than the original ; on 
the platform, west. 

BULLETIN CaTHOLIQUE DE Pekin, 1914, p. 211. 


OCARINA. See Musical Instruments. 


O’CONOR, NICHOLAS RODERICK, born in 
Ireland in 1843, was Secretary of the British 
Legation in Peking in 1883 and chargé d’affaires 
in 1885-6 and was called from Bulgaria to be 
Minister in China, April 1, 1892. He was made 
K.C.B. in 1895, G.C.M.B. in 1896 and G.C.B. 
in 1897. 

On the conclusion of a contract for a loan from 
Russia to China in 1895 he spoke to the Tsung-li 
Yamen in such indignant language that the Yamen 
expressed a wish for his recall; so satisfied was the 
British Government with his services that he was 
promoted to the Embassy at St. Petersburg, October 
24, 1895. He died at Constantinople, March 19, 
1908. 

Corprer: Histoire des Relations de la Chine, 
etc., vol. iii, p. 309. 

ODES, BOOK OF; 33#8. See Shih Ching. 

ODIN BAY, a name given to a small bay in 
Ta-lien wan, during the™ occupation by British 
forces in 1860. It was named after one of the war 
vessels. 


| 


a 


OILS 


ODORIC, was born at Pordenone near Venice 


im LO Abeomt 1500 he entered the F ran¢ ;ecan 


Order, and wan went to Asia te follow up the ruceens 


He started mf 1416, made his 
way through Periu, India, Ceylon, Samatra, Java 


of Mowrn Conviwe. 


and Bernese, travelled from Canton through China, 
“aying three years in Peking where Mowte Convrmo 
was then Archbishop, and returned to Europe via 
Tibet. 
His homeward rowte te not 
1550, and im May of that year dictated the 
account of his travels, which was written jin Latin. 

It is said he returned in order to get fifty more 
missionaries, but he died at Udine in 1331, In 1755 
he was offieally beatihed. His tomb is at Udine 
near his birthplace, and his body is exposed to the 
view of the faithful once in every four years. 

Conpikn : Les Voyages d'Odorie de 
Pordenune, Paris, 1891; Yure: Cathay and the 
Way Thither. 


OELOTS. See Lleuths. 

OFFICIALS, Mayers in his Chinese Govern- 
ment gave the titles of 612 offices under the Manchus. 
Many of these. have been abolished or the title 
changed since the Revolution. Such as are likely 
to be referred to will be found in their proper places 
in this book. See Government, Republican. 


OILS. See Wood, Beans, Sesamum. etc. 


OIL, PERSIMMON : A varnish oil is obtained 
from the wild form of Diospyros kaki, ya t ¥ 
Yu-shth-tz%, which is abundant in the mountains of 
central and western China up to 4,000 feet altitude, 
where it forms a large tree 50 or 60 feet tall. The 
fruit is plucked in July when still green. By means 
of a wooden mallet it is reduced to a pulp, which 
is placed with cold water in large earthenware jars 
fitted with covers, and allowed to decompose. The 
contents are stirred occasionally, and at the end of 
30 days the residue of the pulp is removed and the 
resultart liquid, a nearly colourless varnish, is 
poured into other jars. To give it a warm tint, 
the leaves of Ligustrum lucidum, privet, or La-shu 
i Yo or H A nii chén, are steeped in the jars for 
ten days or so, according to the depth of tint 
desired. This varnish is used for waterproofing 
purposes generally, its principal use being in the 
manufacture of umbrellas. 


OILS, ESSENTIAL. The principal essential 
oils are camphor, cassia, and aniseed (g.v.). Besides 
these the following are exported from the two 
Kuang provinces, (given under the heading Oils, 
Essential, in the Customs Export List),—cardomom, 
cinnamon, ginger, gum, benjamin, peppermint, rose, 
and sandalwood. 

In 1916 the exports were pcls. 9,431, value 
Hk.Tls. 878,840. 


He w the fire Faropean to mention Lhmaa. 
keown but he arrived 


im 
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OLD UNCLES ¥ fp wéng chung, the name 
given to a dozen gigantic statues of iron made by 
Suing Hvane Tr from the iron which he had com- 
manded the people to bring in to prevent their 
making weapons. They are said to have been each 
240,000 lbs. in weight; they were placed in the 
court-yard of his palace. 

Tscuere : Histoire du Royaume de Ch‘in, p. 29. 


OLIPHANT, LAURENCE, was born in 1829 
at Cape Town, where his father had just been sent 
from London as Attorney-General. Much of his 
early life was spent in travel, and he also acted as 
secretary to Lord Exc1n in Washington. In 1857, 
he became private secretary to Lord Exe on his 
visit to China, was present at the bombardment of 
Canton, and in 1859 published a Narrative of the 
Karl of Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan in the 
ycors 1857-8-9. His further career, exceedingly 
varied, and also marked by strange religious 
developments, had nothing to do with China, and 
is therefore not related here. 

[Leste SrerHen|: Dictionary of National 
Biography. 


OLOPEN or OLOPUN, the first Nestorian 
missionary to China, arrived with his companions 
in A.D. 635, was well received by the T‘ang emperor. 
T‘ar TsuNe, and began his work in Ch‘ang-an 
(Hsi-an fu). 

The name only occurs in the Chinese part -of 
the inscription on the Nestorian monument, and 
it has given rise to discussion. YULE first suggested 
that it was the Chinese form of the Syriac Rabban, 
the title by which the Apostle had come to be 
generally known, Havrer accepted this opinion as 
the most satisfactory of any. Hirt sugested that 
the ©-lo represented ru, (cf, O-lo-ssi for Russia) 
and that the missionary bore the common name 
KUBEN. 

Youre: Cathay and the Way Thither; H1rvu : 
Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xxi, p. 214. 


OLYPHANT D. W. C., a member of one of 
the early American firms in Canton,—Ta.sor, 
Otyrnant & Co., noted for his good deeds. It was 
by his invitation and influence that American 
Missions began in. 1829, His firm provided a 
Mission house in Canton, rent-free, for 13 years. 
At his suggestion the church in New York to which 
he belonged sent a complete printing plant; he 
invited and carried out AsergL, and the firm gave 
fifty-one free passages to missionaries and their 
families, which meant far more then than it would 
mean now. He encouraged the beginning of the 
Chinese Repository, built an office for it in Canton, 
and promised to bear all loss if the publication was 
a failure. He published Mepuurst’s Hokeén 
Dictionary at a cost of $2,000; and did many other 
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generous things. He died at Cairo on his way to 
the U.S.A., June 10, 1851. 

Guinese Reposirony, vol. xx, p. 509; 
WituiaMs : Life and Letters of S. Wells Williams. 


OMI SHAN;; also known as Omei and QO, etc., 
is one of the Four Sacred Hills of Buddhist pilgrims 
in China. It is one day’s journey west of Chia-ting 
(Kiating) in Sstch‘uan, and is of hard. limestone 
rock, 11,000 feet above sea level, rising precipitously 
from the plain. The first European to visit it was 
KE. C. Baser in 1877. He states that it has perhaps 
the highest precipice in the world—about 6,000 feet 
high. From the edge pilgrims sometimes see in the 
abyss the ‘glory of BuppHa’—a brilliant dise gur- 
rounded by a rainbow, a natural phenomenon which 
is very impressive to the simple and superstitious. 
The patron deity of the mountain is P‘v Hsien 
Pusa, who was supposed to have once appeared on 
the mountain seated on an elephant. A colossal 
bronze image, perhaps dating from the 7th century, 
representing P‘vu Hsien on his elephant, is one of 
the sights. of the mountain. Other wonders are the 
gilded and lacquered mummies of three holy men, 
and a tooth of BuppHa, twelve inches long and 
eighteen lbs. in weight. The ruins of a bronze 
temple erected by the Emperor Wan Li (1575-1620) 
and destroyed by lightning in 1819 can also be 
seen. There are 56 pagodas, including two bronze 
ones of the Ming dynasty, and over.70 temples and 
monasteries containing more than 2,000 monks are 
scattered on the mountain. Thousands of pilgrims 
flock there every year, some from Tibet and Nepal, 
and some even from the China coasts. 

See P‘u Hsien. 

Witson:: A Naturalist in West China; 
JoHNSTON : From Peking to Mandalay; Lire: 
Mount Omi and beyond; Baser: Travels and 
Tesearches in W. China. 


OM-MANI-PADME-HUM, a Mongolian and 
Tibetan six-syllable charm, inscribed on amulets 
and, in Tibet, on pillars and walls everywhere, to 
ward oft evil influences, and continually uttered as 
well. The first European notice of it seems to be 
in WittraM of Rubruck. Rocknimt gives the 
legendary origin. 

Rockuit : The Land of the Lamas, p. 326. 


ONE-EYED REBEL ‘ft AR RK, an epithet for 
Li Tza-ch'‘kNG (qg.v.), who lost his left eye in the 
siege of K‘ai-feng fu. 


ONGUT, an important tribe, called also in 
Chinese books White Tartars. ‘They dwelt north of 
the gréat bend of the Yellow River, commanding 
the entry into China through N.W. Shansi, in the 
district called by Marco Poto Tenduc. They were 
a Christian tribe, as is known from many sources, 
Marco Poito, Montecorvino, Oporic, and Chinese 
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and Verssman writers. In Marco Po.o’s time the 


legend of Presten Jown pomted no longer to the 


Keraits (7.0.) but to the Ongut, whowe Prince 
Gkorce is spoken of as descended from Presren 
JON. 

Pevnior ; CArétiens d’ Ame centrale, ete., T'oung 


Pao, 1914. 


OPIUM AND THE OPIUM QUESTION IN 
Chinn.—Foer a proper of the 
much-vexed opium question the best approach is 
through reading the arguments of the defenders of 
the importation of opium into China. The ablest 
presentment of the case for opium is that made in 
1882 by W. H. Brereron, a Hongkong solicitor, 
who for many years acted as legal adviser to tho 
opium farmers in that colony. The lectures, 
delivered in London, were the result of a deter- 
mination to ‘‘expose the mischievous fallacies dis- 
seminated by the Anglo-Oriental Society for the 
Suppression of the Opium Trade.’’ The lecturer 
states that he was denied the use of Exeter Hall 
for the purpose of his lectures, and ‘‘thinks he is 
justified in exposing this act of intolerance.”’ 

Mr. Brereron first gives his personal experience 
of fifteen years in Hongkong, stating that opium 
smoking, as practised by the Chinese, is perfectly 
innocuous. Ho then notes the ideas as to the trade 
prevalent in England, ideas which he declares to be 
unfounded on fact and contrary to the opinion of 
all Europeans and Americans in China, with the 
exception of the missionaries. It is, in fact, he 
says, on a par with tea-drinking and smoking ; 
he had known hundreds of Chinese who had smoked 
from their earliest days, but never observed any 
symptoms of decay in them. He sums up that the 
charge against England’s good name is foul and 
untenable. 

The fallacies which he mentions are ten in 
- number, viz. :—7.—That opium smoking in China 
is now and always has been confined to a small 
percentage of the population, but which, owing to 


understanding 


the introduction into the country of Indian opium, 


is rapidly increasing. The fact being, he says, that 
the custom is, and for centuries has been general 
among the male adults throughovt China, its use 
being limited only by the ability to procure the drug. 

In order to clear up this point it is necessary to 
give an historical sketch of the opium trade in China. 

Epxivs, in his The Poppy in China, states that 
the poppy was apparently unknown in China pre- 
viously to the T‘ang Dynasty (a.D. 618); the first 
mention in literature is in the - Supplementary 
Herbalist of Cuen Tsanc-cut, in the first half of 
the eighth century, and in the Herbalist’s Treasury, 


A.D. 973, is a reference to the medicinal use of the 


poppy, whilst a medical writer, Lin Hvune, probably 
of the twelfth century, and other medical writers 
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a little later, deweribe the preparation of opium and 
} pide 
acubt that the preparation Of opram had been imtre 


its ueew om bewel tren bles, ‘There can be 


duced inte China through Arab channela by the end 
of the sixteenth eentury. 


Monsen wlates, (The Trade and Addumetratown 


| wf the Uhinewe ’mynre, p ‘2b), that the Chinen are 
the only people who emoke opiam, and that oprarn 
smoking came on throuyh tobaceo @nokiny, “Tobmccs 
wis introduced from the Philippines te Portes, 
and thence to the mainland at Amoy. The faret 
mention of an opium-smoking divan is from the pen 
of Kaemrr®in, who, vietting Java in 1600, eonmeed 
there “opium diluted with water and mised with 


tobacto,”’ and, as the Dutch controlled Fortiwean 
trade from 1624 to 1662, it seems probable that 
the practice of smoking mixed tobacco and opium 
was introduced from Java. There is nothing t» 
show when opium ceased to be mixed .with tobacco 
for smoking in China. 


The first edict against opium smoking was issued 
by the Emperor YuNnG-cHENG in 1729, at which time 
the importation of foreign opium amounted to only 
290 chests a year, introduced by the Portuguese 
trading from Goa, and by none others until 1773; 
English private merchants then engaged in the 
trade up to 1781, when the East India Company 
took it into its own hands. The trade went on 
without restriction on the importation until 1780, 
when, imports having increased to a large extent, 
a new and upright Viceroy at Canton determined 
to apply the restriction to the importation of the 
drug, and in 1796, the amount having increased to 
over 4,000 chests, an edict was, on the representation 
of the Viceroy, issued absolutely prohibiting all 
importation. This edict was renewed in 1800, and 
from this date the traffic became contraband. Smug- 
gling, however, became organised by detailed 
arrangements made between the importers and 
venal officials at Canton and elsewhere along the 
coast. 


For forty years there was no pretence at enforc- 
ing the anti-opium edicts in the spirit, says Morse, 
and the restrictions of their letter had only the 
effect of covering the traffic with a veil of decency. 
Irregular dues were levied by the officials, and it 
was to the interest of ail officials concerned, below 
the Emperor and an occasional honest statesman, 
thz! the prohibition should be enacted and that the 
traffic should go on. Stocks could, however, no 
longer be kept at Canton, and the depots were 
transferred to Macao and Whampoa until 1820, 
when, owing to restrictions, they were moved to 
Lintin Island, and the trade there left undisturbed 
until.1838, when the Emperor determined to enforce 
the edict of 1800 and appointed Liy Tze-sa as 
Imperial Commissioner to carry out his will, Then 
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ensued the action which forced the foreign merchants 
at Canton to deliver up their stocks of opium, which 
was destroyed by the Commissioner, and the sub- 
sequent events which led to war with Great Britain. 
This war has been called the ‘‘Opium War,”’ as the 
destruction of the opium was made by the British 
Government a casus belli, ‘‘yet, apart from the 
opium traffic, there were causes leading inevitably 
lo an open rupture between the two nations,’’ (Port : 
A Sketch of Chinese History, Ist ed., p. 130). 

The opium trade after the war is shrouded in 
a veil of secrecy, and from 1840 to 1860 pandemonium 
reigned : the Chinese Government attempted the 
impossible in applying to foreign nations alone the 
restrictions which they could not enforce on their 
own subjects, so removing all regulation from a 
trade which they would not consent to legalize; a 
‘‘perfect carnival of smuggling,’’ in Morse’s phrase, 
erfsued. This was put an end to in the British 
Treaty of 1858, Article xxvi of which provided for 
a revision of the Customs traffic, in which opium 
waz included at a duty of Tls. 30 per picul. 
Legalization was first suggested by the American 
Minister, W. B. Reep, who saw the abuses to 
which the’contraband character of the trade gave 
rise. By the Chefoo Convention of 1876 the col- 
Jection of likin was authorised, and after this became 
effective, and the Kowloon and Lappa Customs were 
opened, (1887) smuggling was greatly reduced. 

The official policy of the British Government 
in rélation to opium is summed up in the following 
document : 

Viecount Palmerston’s Instructions to Sir H. 
Pottinger respecting Opium, on his departure for 
China, 31st May 1841. 

“It is of great importance, with a view to 
the maintenance of a permanent good understand- 
ing between the two countries, that the Chinese 
Government should place the opium trade upon 
somé regular and legalized footing. Experience 
has shown that it is entirely beyond the power of 
the Chinese Government to prevent the introduc- 
tion of opium into China; and many reasons 
render it impossible that the British Government 
can give the Chinese Government any effectual 
aid towards the accomplishment of that purpose. 
But while the opium trade is forbidden by law 
it must inevitably be carried on by fraud and 
violence; and hence must arise frequent conflicts 
and collisions between the Chinese preventive 
service and the parties who are engaged in carry- 
ing on the opium trade. These parties are 
generally British subjects; and it is impossible 


t> suppose that this private war can be carried on 


between British opium smugglers and the Chinese 
authorities, without events happening which must 
tend to put in jeopardy the good understanding 
between the Chinese and British Governments. 
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‘‘H.M, Government makes no demand in this 
matter: for they have no right to do so. 
The Chinese Government is fully entitled to pro- 
hibit the importation of opium, if it pleases; and 
British subjects who engage in a contraband trade 
must take the consequences of doing so. But it 
is desirable that you should avail yourself of 
every favourable opportunity to strongly impress 
upon the Chinese Plenipotentiary, and through 
him upon the Chinese Government how much it 
would be for the interest of the Chinese Govern- 
ment itself to alter the law of China on this 
matter, and to legalize, by a regular duty, a trade 
which they cannot prevent.”’ 

Fallacy No. 2.—That opium smoking is injurious 
to the system, more so than spirit drinking.—Against 
this, BRERETON says that the former is not only 
harmless but beneficial. This opinion is reinforced 
by the words used by Messrs. JARDINE, MATHESON, 
quoted by Moure, J’he Opium Question p. 43, 
‘the use of opium is not a curse but a comfort to 
the hard-working Chinese; to many scores of 
thousands it has been productive of healthful 
sustentation and enjoyment.’’ Porrrncer, in Opium 
Papers 1842-66, pp. 7, 8, stated that the alleged 
demoralizing and debasing efforts of opium have 
been vastly exaggerated.- Consul Garpner, (Chefoo 
Trade Report 1878), said that ‘‘thousands of hard- 
working people are indebted to opium smoking for 
the continuance of lives agreeable to themselves and 
useful to society.’’ . Consul Scorr at Kiungchow 
said, also in 1879 : ‘‘no one can maintain that a mild 
indulgence results in physical or mental debility. 
A pipe of opium is to the Chinese workman what a 
glass of beer is to the English labourer, a climatic 
necessity.’’ Further quotations to the same effect 
are made (these are in an essay on the Jndo-Chineze 
Opium Trade, by J. 8. Hitt), from another consul, 
two doctors in China (non-missionary), two in 
India, two travellers in China (Fortune and Baser), 
and finally from Sir Georce Brrowoop,’ M.D. a 
preminent medical official in India, who, in a letter 
to the 7'imes of December 6, 1881, argued strongly 
in favour of the downright innocency -of opium 
smoking, ‘* . . . and that we are as free to 
introduce opium into China, and to raise a revenue 
from it in India, as to export oux manufactures 
into France’’ : he also affirmed that the smoking of 
opium cannot be otherwise than harmless, as the 
active principles of opium are non-volatisable, 1-e. 
non-smokeable. This latter part of his contention 
he was later compelled to retract, and his opinion 
was therefore deprived of one of its chief claims to 
respect and attention. 

The above testimony, brought forward by J.S. 
Him. in an inquiry into the question which is 
marked by studied moderation, was said by him to 
be almost the whole testimony that can be brought 
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to qubstantiate Menars, Janping, Marinos’ & state 
ment. Although seldom given without qualifications 
which often Weaken its force, and not alwaya by 
Wholly unbiassed deponents, it presenta a fairly 
strong prima facre ease for argument which cannot 
be ignored. ‘Taken moreover in connection with the 
fact that China showed but few signs of decrepitude, 
it would be necessary to bring forward cogent argu 
ments against it. 

The most signifieant fact on the other side is the 
almost entire absence of Chinese witnesses from the 
case of the opium apologists ; the Opinion of thowe 
who consume the drug is surely of the highest im 
portance. This argument can be strengthened by 
producing an almost unanimous body of Chinese 
evidence against opium, As regards the opinion of 
foreigners, these may be divided into two classes, 
official and other. The Directors of the East India 
Company early in the history of the traffic wrote 


to the Governor in Council in Bengal as follows— | 


Report 1881, on the Affairs of the East India Co., 
App. p. 11—“We wish it to be clearly understood 
that our sanction is given to these measures (for 
supplying a quantity of opium for the internal 
consumption of the country) not with a view to the 
revenue which they may yield, but in the hope 
that they will tend to restrain the use of this 
pernicious drug to prevent its introduction 
into districts where it is not used, and to limit its 


consumption in other places as nearly as possible | 


to what may be absolutely necessary. Were it 


possible to prevent the use of the drug altogether 


we would gladly do so in compassion to mankind.” 


Further quotations are made from eminent men, | 


eg. ® Chairman of the Directors of the Company 


speaks of opium as ‘‘a grievous evil’’ (Parl, Papers, | 
1856, p. 82); Mr. C. A. Bruce, Indian Government | 
Superintendent of the tea plantations in Assam, is | 


equally emphatic. 


Turning to China, we find Sir | 


Tuomas Wape, British Minister, saying, in his | 


important memorandum relative to the revision of 


La allegiance calla, common necessaries of life, the consequence being 


opinion of Messrs. JanDINE, MaTHESON that the use 
of opium is not a curse, but a comfort and a benefit 
to the hard-working Chinese.’’ Sir R. Atcock stated 
before the East India Finance Committee in 1871 : 


‘Looking to the universality of the belief among | 


the Chinese that whenever a man takes to smoking 
opium it will probably be the impoverishment and 
ruin of his family . those who are addicted 
to it always consider themselves moral criminals.”’ 


Another leading officiai quoted in the same sense is | 


Sir J. P. Hennessy, Governor of Hongkong, and 


tha opinion of medical men is then given, and | 


includes those of Sir B. Bropie, Sir J. Ritson, and 
24 leading doctors in England. The testimony of 


. ° * ° a . . | 
medical men residing in China is almost unanimous 


against opium, and, though a few doctors have been 
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queted in ite favour, the waght of anthority and a 
nutbetveal mayily ate convane wig. 

Fallow y Vo #£.—Thet the 
regulates the demand, and mit the detiamd the 
supply 


euppls af cmp wean 


Thie afgiiwent, Wrought forward by the 
Anti Opiam Seerety, a dieproved by Mr, Bemnrros | 
particularly by his pointing out that Indian opium 
Was Of mach better quality than the native drug 
Later on, when the quality of the Indian article 
detenorated, the demand fell off. 


allay No, §.— That opium stoking and opiem 
eating are equally hurtful.—This point appears to 
be of little importance, in tww of what follows. 

Fallacy No. 5.—That nearly all who smoke 
opium are either inordinate smokers or are neces: 
sarily in the way of becoming so, and that once the 
custom has been commenced it cannot be dropped ; 
but the victim is compelled to go on smoking the 
drug to his ultimate destruction.—The lecturer says 
that it is a matter of common knowledge that this 
is not the case : he has known hundreds of moderate 
smokers. But, as the habit is beneficial, few desire 
to discontinue it. Against this may be quoted a 
letter from a Chinese resident in London (7'imee, 
6 July, 1875), ‘‘show me one instance where a man 
had been adhering to a fixed allowance of opium 
with which he had commenced years ago, and I 
will show you a hundred cases where men were 
ruined within ten years.” 


Dr. SHearer, of Liverpool, in a pamphlet on 
Opium (awarded a prize in 1881 by a commission 
of eminent physicians) states that the vice is far 
more: ensnaring and seductive than dram-drinking, 
that cumulative, doses are required to produce the 
original effects, and that even the moderate con- 
tinuous use of the drug induces the most serious 
derangement of the nervous system. The chief 
objection to its use put forward by the Chinese is 
that it injures the intellect and impairs the moral 
character. The.desire for the drug among the 
poorer classes leads them to stint themselves of the 


rapid deterioration of health. The effects on the 
wealthy are less noticeable, but no less sure in the 
end. for there are few who ever discontinue the 
habit. Medical opinion generally at the present 
day may be said to confirm this view. 


Fallacy No. 6.—That the Chinese Government 
is, or ever was, anxious to put a stop to its use, or 
even to check its use among the people of China.— 
The sole object of the Government, says Mr. 
BRERETON, was to protect the native drug, to 
prevent bullion leaving the country and generally 
to exclude foreign goods. If the Chinese Govern- 
ment really wanted to put a stop to the use of opium 
they would begin by doing so themselves they 
could do this without difficulty. But they will not 
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because they derive a large revenue from tne drug, 
because smoking is an ancient and harmless, and 
beneficial custom. 

That smoking is not an ancient custom has been 
shown in the historical sketch. The opinion of the 
Chinese Government is well illustrated in the 
fouiewing document, viz :— 

Extract from Memorial of Choo-Tsun, Member 
of the Council and of the Board of Rites, against 
the admission of Opium. October 1886. 

“To sum up the matter, the wide-spreading 
and baneful influence of opium, when regarded 
simply as injurious to property, is of inferior 
importance ; but when regarded as hurtful to the 
people, it demands most anxious consideration ; 
for in the people lies the very foundation of 
the empire. Property, it is true, is that on which 
the subsistence of the people depends, Yet a 
deficiency of it may be supplied, and an im- 
poverished people improved, whereas it is beyond 
the power of any artificial means to save a people 
enervated by luxury.’’ [He then goes on to say 
that opium had been introduced into Java by the 
Dutch in order to enféeble the natives, and: so 
subdue them the more readily.] ‘‘Now the English 
are of the same race. In introducing opium into 


this country, their purpose has been to weaken- 


and enfeeble the Central Empire. If not early 
aroused to a sense of our danger, we shall find 
ourselves, ere long, on the last step to ruin. ... ”’ 

The memorialist then goes on to state that 
ruin is being caused in the army by the use of 
opium, 

“While the stream of importation of opium 
is not turned aside, it is impossible to attain to 
any certainty that none in the camp do ever 
secretly inhale the drug. And if the camp be 
once contaminated by it, the baneful influence 
wil! work its way, and the habit will be contracted 
beyond the power of reforh. When the periodical 
times of desire for it come round, how can the 
victims—their legs tottering, their hands trem- 
bling, their eyes flowing with child-like tears—be 
able in any way to attend to their proper exer- 
cises?’ Or how can such men form strong and 
powerfal legions ?”’ 

{An instance is then given of the failure due 
to opium of a campaign in 1832 against the Yaou 
rebels]. He then proceeds to descant on the low 
ebb to which morals have fallen, and recommends, 
besides the prohibition of importation, . the strict 
enforcement of prohibition of its use, so that re- 
formation may ensue. 

Another memorialist, Havu-Kew (October 1836) 
dwells chiefly on the danger arising from the in- 
creasing exports of silver, but argues also on moral 
grounds, saying that opium is highly injurious to 
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men, and to permit it to pervade the empire is 
incompatible with Celestial dignity. (Blue Book 
1840, p. 175). Hwana Tseo-1sze, president of 
the Sacrificial Court, memorializing the Throne in 
1838, (vide Chinese Repository), referred to the 
Emperor Kra-K1NG having foreseen the injury that 
opium would produce in China and having passed a 
prohibitory law. ‘‘But at the time his ministers did 
n»t imagine that its poisonous effects would ever 
pervade the empire to their present extent. Had 
they sooner been awake to this, they would have 
awarded the severest penalties, in order to have 
nipped the evil in the bud the use of the 
drug has now extended from the idle rich upwards 
to officials and downwarids to the laborer and the 
tradesman, to the traveller, and even to women, 
monks, nuns, and priests. In every place its 
inhalers are to be found.’”’ He also refers to the 
drain of silver from the country, and the weakening 
of its resources. He therefore pleads for the sup- 


pression of the trade and the prohibition of the 


use of opium under the severest penalties, and asks 
for‘ the promulgation of prescriptions for the cure 
of the habit, so that the people’s lives may be saved 
from danger. A generation later Lr HuNG-cHANG, 
Grand Secretary, stated (vide the Z'imes of July 
29th, 1881) : ‘‘The single aim of my government in 
ta>ing opium will be in the future, as in the past, 
to repress the traffic never the desire to 
gain revenue from such a source. ee 
thought that China countenances the import from 
the revenue it brings, it should be known that my 
government will gladly cut off all such revenue to 
stop the import of opium.”’ 

This appears, indeed, to have been the constant 
attitude of the Central Government, as well as of 
all the best opinion of China. The trade was abetted 
by a host of venal officials in the provinces, but 
the volume of anti-opipm opinion gathered strength 
as years went by, and culminated in the movement 
of the early years of the 20th century, when the 
evil had reached a serious pitch. 

Fallacy No. 7.—That the British merchants in 
China are making large fortunes by opium.—The 
fact being that the trade is profitable to a very 


few merchants only, whilst the British merchants 


as a body have no interest in the trade whatever. 

This latter statement appears to have been true - 
at the time, and ever since. The fact that the 
Government of India was deriving a large revenue 
from opium is not, however, mentioned, and was 
of vital importancé in the argument. 

Fallacy No. 8.—The discontinuance of the 
supply of opium from British India would stop or 
effectually check the practice of opium smoking 
in China.—Here again Mr. Brereton was right at 
the time, but as soon as China began to take steps 
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to put down opium production, this pomnt naturally 
waumed great importance, (See below 


H iwterical). - 


Fallacy No. 9—That the opposition of Chinese 


Officials to the introduction of opium inte China 
arose from moral causea, This haa been dealt with 
under Fallacy No, 6. 

Fallacy No, 10.—'That the introduction of Indian 
opium into China has arrested and ia impeding the 
progress of Christianity in that country, and that 
if the trade were discontinued, the Chinese, or 
large numbers of them, would embrace the Gospel, 
No greater delusion than this could be indulged 
in, says the lecturer. We send no opium to Japan, 
yet we make as few converts there as in China. If 
we could and did stop opium importation, the 
Chinese would find some other excuse for rejecting 
Christianity, and could point to the drunkenness 
prevailing so largely in the West’ and to the records 
of the Divorce Court as arguments against accepting 
our religion. 

J. S. Hitt, however, quotes several prominent 
missionaries as stating that they had often been 
met with this objection to their faith, and it cannot 
be denied that the objection, when sincere, had 
great force. Christianity in China has spread in 
recent years to a greatly increasing extent, but the 
causes are manifold. 


Later History of Opium.—The opium import 
reached its zenith in 1879, when 82,927 piculs were 
imported (besides 20,000 estimated to have been 
smuggled in). Nine years later the figures were 
practically the same, but from then (1888) onwards 
the trade began to decline, and ten years later less 
than 50,000 piculs were imported. This was due 
to the enormous increase in the cultivation of the 
poppy in China, in Manchuria and the northern 
provinces generally, especially Ssich‘uan, where the 
vast majority of the adult population used the drug. 
Contributory to this result were the facts that 
Indian opium had risen in price and deteriorated 
in quality; by blending it with the native drug the 
taste for the latter had become acquired, and for 
the former correspondingly lost. Cultivation had 
been confined to W. and N.W. China until the 
1860’s and it was in the later years of that decade 
that it began to spread through Honan into Chibli 
and the wild districts of Manchuria, and, further 
south, in Hunan, Chekiang, and also in Shantung 
and especially in Hsuchowfu, Kiangsu, which had 
a large production. In 1881 the British Consul at 
Ichang estimated the production of Western China 
alone at over 100,000 picuis; the total production 
ten years later must have been well over 200,000 
piculs, and in 1906 Morse estimated the total pro- 
duction of native opium at 376,000 piculs, and it 
was also estimated that between 10% and 20% of 
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the male population, or 2) "A i» OD of the total 
population of Ching emoked Cpe uabta 


Thie alarming growth of the vie caumed a 
strong anti opin Movement to &pting vpn f hanes, 
concomitantly with the epread of liberal iaean own 
sequent gn the growth of education and the ehoank 
administered by the ChinaJapan War amd the 
suppression of the Loxer movement. In 1906 the 
movement had gathered such strength that the 


Court waa influeneed to isene an edict ordering the 
abolition of opium amoking within ten years. Thia 
was in September, and in the May previous a con- 
had the 
Variiament of Great Britain, where the opponents 
of opium (who had never ceased, in spite of Mr. 
BuERETON, to oppose the traffic), finally won the 
day, and secured the passing of an agreement with 
China, by which the expert from India was reduced 
by one-tenth annually for ten years, provided the 
production of opium in China were reduced pari 
passu,; the first three years were however to be 
an experimental period, at the end of which the 
situation was to be reviewed, and further action con- 
sidered. Further edicts were issued by the Chinese 
Government, the sincerity of whose action was re- 
cognised by the International Opium Commission, 
which met at Shanghai in 1909, and resolved to give 
assistance to China in its attempt to put a stop 
to opium growing and trade. 

At the end of the three years’ experimental 
period, referred to above, t.e. at the beginning of 
1911, fresh negotiations were opened between the 
two Governments of China and Great Britain, and 
on May 8th arrangements were made to continue 
the agreement for the unexpired period of seven 
years, H.M.’s Governtient agreeing to prohibit the 
importation of opium into such provinces as had 
suppressed cultivation and import of the native 
drug, and to discontinue the export from Imdia 
before the seven years had elapsed, provided China 
could produce proof that production had ceased. 
The consolidated import duty was increased from 
Tls. 110 to Tls. 350 per picul, and a uniform tax 
levied on native opium. A second international 
conference, at which China was represented, was 
held at the Hague in 1911. 

Unfortunately the establishment of the Republic 
in China, owing to the disorganisation in distant 
provinces, led to a revival of cultivation, but the 
Government set itself to suppress the vice, and, in 
spite of many difficulties and some opposition from 
the growers, has made increasing progress year by 
year. Sir A. Hoste, whose investigations on behalf 
of the British Government took him through most 
of the opium-growing districts (as described in his 
On the Trail of the Opium Poppy), has said ‘‘No 
question has ever stirred the Chinese Empire so 


demnatory resolution been pane} in 
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profoundly as that of opium suppression. It affects 
all classes, ana public opinion, backed by a young 
but growing patriotism, is gradually but surely 
branding opium-smoking as an evil that must be 
eradicated.’’ At the end of March 1917, the mmport- 
ation of Indian opium ceased under the terms of the 
Agreement of 1907, and the extinction of cultivation, 
now carried on only in secret in remote districts, 
appears to be only a question of the re-establishment 
of a strong government, for the whole mass of 
enlightened opinion in China is against it. In this 
connection the work of the National Anti-Opium 
Society, with the aid of the International Reform 
Bureau, is worthy of notice. The first branch was 
formed in Tientsin, and the movement spread all 
over China. A great feature of the campaign has 
been the public burning of opium and opium-pipes, 
etc., and a stigma is now universally attached to 
the habit which can only be carried on in secret. 

The whole movement is universally admitted 
to reflect great credit on China. 

[N.S.] 

Brereton, W. H.: The Truth about Opium, 
1882; British Parliamentary Papers, passim; Huu, 
J. Spencer : The Indo-Chinese Opium Trade, 1884; 
Hoste, Sir A. : On the Trail of the Opium Poppy, 
1914; Morse, H. B.: The Trade and Administra- 
tion of the Chinese Empire, passim; Movte, A. E. : 
The Opium Question, 1877; SHeaRreR, G., M.D., 
Opium Smoking and Opium Eating, 1881; Strriimc, 
W. G.: Optum Smoking among the Chinese, 1913; 
Scitrzpercer, H. H.: All about Opium, 1884. 

Reports oF THE Maritrme Customs—Special 
Series; No. 4, (1881) Opium, No. 9, (1887) Native 
Opium, No. 10, (1888) Opium, Crude and Prepared ; 
No. 13, (1889) Opium, Historical Note or The 
Poppy in China (J. Epxrys); No. 14, (1889) Opiwm 
Trade. 


OPIUM WAR, a question-begging epithet which 
has unfortunately passed into current use. The 
seizure of the opium by the Commissioner LIN was 
the occasion of the war, but the causes were the 
insults, indignities, oppressions and injustices of 
all the years during which the British and others 
had sought legitimate trade with China. 


ORANGES, Citrus spp. China is probably the 
original home of the sweet orange and also of man- 
darin oranges, tangerines and kumquats. 

There are said to be over eighty different kinds 
of edible oranges grown on the south-eastern coasts 
and islands of China. 

Of the sweet orange, (C. aurantium sinensis), 
there are several varieties, chiefly from South China. 

The mandarin oranges (C. nobilis) are large, 
have a loose skin of a dark orange-red colour, and 
are flattened in shape. One variety is seedless and 
very sweet. Other excellent varieties are faund in 
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Ssich‘uan. The trees are not so prolific as the 
tangerines, and the leaves and wood are much 
stronger in growth and of a darker colour. 

To the same group belong the so-called bitter 
or tonic oranges from Wén chow. 

The tangerines are also C. nobilis but include 
the small loose-skinned oranges, mostly of a light 
orange colour and well seeded. The leaves of the 
trees are small and of a light green colour. There 
are several varieties. The trees are able to bear 
quite severe cold. 

The kumquat (C. japonica) is a small fruit, 
generally preserved in sugar or syrup. There are 
afew varieties, the elongated kind being the 
favourite; it is even sent as far as the Peking 
markets. 

Of pomelos and shaddocks (C. decumana) there 
are several varieties. The Amoy pomelo is particu- 
larly good; it is flattened, has a loose skin, its 
segments separate easily, and, when fresh, it is very 
sweet and juicy. 

The lemon is not grown in China as a fruit tree 
but only as a dwarf pot-plant, bearing as many 
fruits as can be got on it. The fingered lemon or 
Buppna’s Hand (C. medica digitata) $f ¥F fo shou 
is a queer fruit much grown as an ornamental pot- 
plant. The fruits are used as presents and kept 
for their scent, and are supposed to bring good luck. 

There are various other quaint citrus plants, 
grown in pots and valued for their strangeness. 

MEYER: Agricultural Explorations, etc. 


ORDERS, etc. 


ORDOS jy & Ao t‘ao, the part of Mongolia 
enclosed in the great bend of the Yellow River, 
north of Shensi. It is 5,000 feet high in the south, 
sloping to 3,200 feet in the north, and is almost 
everywhere a sandy desert. 


ORIENTAL COLLEGE. See Ssd@ J Kuan. 


ORIENTAL SOCIETY OF PEKING, THE, 
was founded in 1885 and issued four numbers of 
valuable papers. 


ORIGINAL EXPORT, an expression often 
found in this book in connection with local manu- 
factures, etc., means the export from place of origin, 
the surplus production of a place, sent away there- 
from, whether to other parts of China or to foreign 
countries. 


ORIOLES. There is one species of the genus 
Oriolus (Sub-family, Zinwme) Oriolus indicus, which 
is found all over China in the summer, except in 
the mountainous districts. It ventures even into 
Peking. In the beginning of September it goes 
south, to Cochin China and to India. 

Psaropholus ardens has only been seen in the 
valleys of Formosa, P. nigellicauda of Hainan 
does not differ from P. ardens except in having 


See Decorations. 
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shorter wings and a tail which im Jonger and all 
black instead of being red underneath. 
Davip er Owstanet: Lea Orseaue de la Chone. 


ORNITHOLOGY. China, including Manchu 
ra in thé North, Mongoha in the North and 
North Weat, Chinese ‘Turkestan in the Far West 
and ‘Tibet in the West, together with the tropical 
Island of Hainan in the South and the (now 
Japanese) Island of Formosa, forma an immense 
territory, comprised within the I8th and 54rd 
parallel, north of the Equator, and extending from 
Central Asia to the Pacific Ocean, 

Manchuria, Mongolia, Chinese Turkestan, 
Northern Tibet and all China proper down to the 
34th parallel, North, lie within the great zoological 
Palaearctic section of the globe. South of the 34th 
parallel China is included in the Oriental Region, 
the birds of the mountain areas from an altitude of 
about 3,500 feet upwards, being of Western 
Himalayan type, while the lowland birds are either 
of purely Chinese species, closely allied to those 
of the adjaining southern tountries—Tonkin, 
Burma, etc.,—or are identical with species inhabit- 
ing those countries. Mr. H. J. Evwes, in his 
paper On the Distribution of the Asiatic Birds 
(P.Z.S., 1873, p. 645), after pointing out the 
Himalayan character of the mauntain birds of 
South China, 
upwards, very appropriately named that part of 
the Oriental Region, which includes South-East 
Asia from Burma to the Yangtze, the Himalo- 
Chinese subregion of his Indo-Malay Region (the 
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Honan); should be inclided within she M anehiuwrwen 
Subregion of the paine authority. 

Nefth Chohl, @hich w 
howthr \WV eet 
among ie neeident, or, at amy ate, winher bende, 
- Di yithedusr 


ne uly ys, Ldi nd vin pue Mea po, Saat hort Widen pee A tare ot, 


becatiehed by -.aetaern 


Mongolia ane Menmevruria, inher 


the follow ing Freres. cuudatue, ['erwe 
Sifta amurenswe, Gerthia fonalarva, Erythrwepata 
mongeliea and Myrgita petrona, all of which are 
common in South Manchuria or Mongolia, whereas 
South Chihli, Shantung, Shansi and Honan have 
none of these. On reaching Kiangsu and the 
Yangtze, we find that the last of the resident 
northern birds (e.g. the Marsh Tit and the Grey- 
headed Green Woodpecker (G. conus) ) are here 
on their southern limit, and that southern residents 
(e.g. the Huamei, the Chinese Forktail) now begin 


_ to appear 


from an altitude of 4,000 feet — 


Oriental Region of Waxtace). The Northern bound- — 


ary of this subregion was, however, left undefined 
until 1891 when Stesonm and after him Sryan 
suggested that the dividing line in China between 
-the Palaearctic and the Oriental regions was 
probably the watershed between the Huangho and 
the Yangtze. There is now very little doubt that 
this is correct, so that a line drawn through North 
Kiangsu, Central Honan, and South Shensi, where 
the Ch‘in Ling 324 marks the northern limit of 
several West Ssiich‘uan birds, will indicate fairly 
accurately the northern boundary of the Oriental 
Region in China. 

The western portion of the Chinese Palaearctic 
area (Mongolia, Kansu, North Shensi, Chinese 
Turkestan and North Tibet) is Central Asian and 
~ should come into Dr. Scuater’s Tartarian subregion 
of the Palaearctic Region (Jbis, 1891, p. 514). This 
part of’ China has a large number of birds of 
genera unknown further East and its Avifauna is 
characteristic of Central Asia. 

North Manchuria is evidently a part of the 
Siberian Subregion of Sctater, and Eastern Mongol- 
ia, South Manchuria (Féngt‘ien Province) and 
North. China (Chihli, Shantung, Shansi and North 
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A short distance up the Yangtze, we have in 
the province of Anhui an avifauna containing 
many well-known Fukien birds such as Pomato- 
Thinus swinhoet, Garrulac pwticolla, Lanthocinéela 
cineretce ps, Alcrppe huett, 
ciliaris, etc. This province is also the habitat in 
summer of Pitta nympha, Geocichla citrina and 
Merula cardis which were found to be breeding 
there by P. Covurrozis, 8.J., and his brother mission. 
aries. Proceeding up the Yangtze, we meet 
Oriental birds, such as Culicicapa ceylonensis, breed- 
ing in West Hupei, and a little further north we 
have in South Shensi a number of the Tibeto- 


Chinese birds of West Ssich‘uan. 


Western Sstich‘uan is celebrated as the habitat 
of some of the finest of the Chinese pheasants. 
There, at Mu-p‘in, within the borders of Tibet, the 
Abbé Davym procured the E-.ed Pheasants, Cros- 
soptilon auritum and C. tibecanum, as well as a 
Monaul (Lophophorus lhuysti), a Blood Pheasant 
([thagenes gcoffroyi), a new pheasant (7'etraophasis 
obscurus) and a large variety of new birds :— 
Babblers (Trochalopteron formosum, T. blythit, 
T. ellioti, Ianthocincla mazima, I. lunulata, I. 
arthemisiae, Babazx lanceolatus), Rosefinches (Pro- 
masser trifasciatus, P. vinaceus, P. edwardsti, P. 
verreauzi), etc., etc. (For a complete list of these 


Schoentparua euper- 


| birds, see Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., 1872, pp. 228/9). 


eee 


Since Pére Davmw’s time, other ornithologists, and 
especially the French missionaries on the borders 
of Tibet and in West Ssich‘uan, have furnished 
the Paris Museum with extensive series of birds 
many of which were new and which have been 
described by Mr. Ovstarer. Pratt and other 
travellers, and Styan, through his Chinese collectors, 
have also explored Ssich‘uan. Their collections 
have been dealt with in various scientific periodicals. 
The last scientific mission, conducted by Germans, 


— brought back large collections, but the ornitho- 
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logist to the party, Dr. Wercotp, has been so far, 
owing to the war, unable to publish the results. 

The avifauna of Yiinnan is closely related to 
that of Burma but also contains many Ssdch‘uan 
birds. This province has been explored by a 
number of naturalists. The first expeditions were 
those of Dr. J. ANDERSON in 1868 and 1875. 
Within more recent times, Prince Henry of 
Orleans and Mr. Bonvatot, the Catholic mission- 
aries of the province, Captain Wincate, Mr. A. L. 
PicHoN of the Chinese Customs, and paid collectors 
on behalf of Mr. Cotnincwoop INcRam and other 
ornithologists, have made more or less important 
collections, so that the ornithology of the province 
is fairly well known. Part of Captain Wincate’s 
collection was made in Hunan and Kueichou and 
the latter province was visited by Sryan’s collect- 
or; but our knowledge of these two provinces is 
very limited. 

The mountainous regions of Kuangsi and 
Kuangtung in South East China do not appear to 
have been explored to any extent by ornithologists. 
The lowlands are better known. An important 
paper on the birds of these provinces which 
appeared in TZ'he Jbis for 1913, and other less 
important papers previously published in the same 
magazine furnish instructive lists of, and field 
notes on the birds of this part of China. 

Chekiang and Fukien are ornithologically well 
known. The former province was worked from 
Ningpo by Consul Rosert Swinnoe in the early 
seventies of the 19th century. Two handsome 
pheasants, Pucrasia darwini and Calophasis ellioti 
and the Collared Laughing Thrush Garrulaz picti- 
collis, were discovered there by him. Fukien was 
extensively worked by the same ornithologist from 
Amoy and the southern part of the province pro- 
duced a number of new species. Fukien was next 
explored, this time in the North-West, by Pére 
Davip, who made a short stay in the autumn of 1873, 
in the mountains dividing the province from Kiang- 
si. Three new Babblers,. Pomatorhinus swinhoei, 
Trochalopteron miini and Dryonastes berthemyi 
and the re-discovery of Casot’s Tragopan were the 
most notable ornithological results of this explor- 
ation. After an interval of ten years, ornithological 
work in Fukien was resumed, by Mr. J. Baun in 
North-West Fukien and by Mr. J. pe La Tovcue 
at Foochow. In the nineties of the last century 
the latter, in collaboration with Mr. C. B. Rickert, 
and also Mr. F. W. Sryan worked chiefly by means 
of native collectors the province from the coast to 
the N. West, and numerous discoveries of new 
birds of Himalayan type and the extension of the 
range of many Himalayan and West China birds 
were the result of their researches. The explor- 
ation of Fukien has since the departure of Ricketr 
and La Tovucne been continued by their Chinese 
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collectors T‘anc WaNnc-wancG, T‘aANG CHUN-xKai and 
their family, and new species or additions. to the. 
Avifauna of China are occasionally obtained by 
them. The following are the most striking new 
species obtained in Fukien during the last 20 years : 
Suthora davidiana Suater, Proparus guttaticollis 
La T., Brachypteryx sinensis Ricxett, B. carolinae 
La Tovucur, Tribura melanorhyncha Rickert, 
Cryptolopha rickettt SLATER, Gecinus citrinocristatus 
Rickett, Chrysophlegma ricketti Styan, Lepocestes 
sinensis Rickett, Gecinulus viridanus SwaTeER, 
Harpactes yamakanensis Rickett, Scops latouchi 
Rickett, Arboricola ricketts OcrtviE-Grant, Junco 
stemssent Martens. The last mentioned bird be- 
longs to a section of Buntings previously unknown 
out of North America. The province of Kiangsi 
was worked by Pére Davip in 1868 and 1873, but 
has not produced anything of importance. 

. The tropical island of Hainan was explored by 
Swinnor in 1868 and 1872, by the late Mr. 
ScHMACKER’S collectors in 1891—92 and by the 
celebrated collector, the late Mr. JoHN WHITEHEAD, 
in 1899. The latter fell a victim to forest fever 
and died in the interior, two months and a half 
after his arrival in the island. His collections, 
which contained many remarkable novelties, and 
those of his predecessors, prove the avifauna of 
Hainan to be entirely Oriental and to comprise 
several Indo-malayan as well as Burmese genera, 
so far not known from the mainland of China, and 
many species peculiar to the island. Subsequent 
native or Japanese collectors have added other rare 
birds to the list of Hainan birds.published by Mr. 
Ocinvie-GrantT in 1900 in the Proc. of the Zoo. Soc. 
of London. 

Although the Island of Formosa does not any 
longer form part of the Chinese possessions, 
zoologically it remains a part of China and its 
avifauna is closely related to that of the neighbour- 
ing provinces of Fukien and Kuangtung. The 
mountain birds are Himalayan; some have allies 
in Fukien, others are also found in the mountains 
of that province and in Kuangtung. The lowland 
birds are practically similar to those of the lowlands 
of Fukien. ‘This island possesses a large proportion 
of peculiar species. The first explorer of Formosa 
was Swinuok, who discovered there a large number 
of new species and published the results of his work 
in The Ibis for the year 1863. The well-known 
ornithologist, Henry Seesoum, sent there in 1893 
his collector, Mr. A. Hoxst, who added a couple 
of new ‘birds to the lists published by SwrvHok. 
Mr. Water Gooprettow was however, the first 
European collector to penetrate into the heart of 
the island (Jan.—March, 1906 and Jan., 1912). 
He made important discoveries, and brought back 
from his lst expedition among other valuable 
birds, living examples of the magnificent pheasant, 
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Calophasja mikado Oorwve Guan, Other collect 
ors and ornithologists have since added more apecion 
to the Formosan list, and Professor Ucwrpa and 
other Japanese ornithologmts are actively engaged 
on the further oxploration of the Beautiful Isle. 

Rastern China, from Canton to the Gulf of 
Liaotung, and the Islands of Formosa and Hainan, 
were extensively worked by Mr. Rosent Swrsaoe, 
of H.B.M.’s Consular Service in China, from the 
time of his arrival in China in the year 1854 until 
1873, during his residence at Amoy, Shanghai, 
Ningpo and Chefoo and in’ Formosa and Hainan. 
Consul Swinnoe’s expeditions included :—a journey 
up the Yangtze to Ssich‘uan, the creumnavigation 
of Formosa, journeya in Formosa, in Hainan, and 
two expeditions to Peking and to the Great Wall 
of China, N.W. of Peking. Swinnon's numerous 
papers on the birds of China were published in 
The Ibis, in the Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society of London and in other scientific periodicals 
from 1860 to 1877 and are. summarized in his 
Revised List of the Birds of Chyna and its Islands 
which appeared in the Proceedings of the Zoolo- 
gical Society of London for 1871. Very little was 
known of the ornithology of China previous to 
this zealous naturalist’s labours in the Far East. 
His work has formed the basis for all subsequent 
study of Chinese birds, and many species of 
birds, as well as of other vertebrates, were dis- 
covered, named and described by him, while the 
published accounts of his various journeys were 
important contributions to the Zoological literature 
of his time. 

While SwinnoE was devoting his energies to 
zoological research in Eastern China, another great 
naturalist, ARMAND Davin, priest of the Lazarist 
Mission of North China, was working with equal 
zeal in Mongolia, in North, West, South-West and 
East Central China. _Pére Davm ‘was sent to 
China for the first time in 1862. He began at once 
on his arrival in Peking to form a Natural History 
Museum, (the Peit‘ang Museum,—the remains of 
the Bird collection are now preserved at the 
Nant‘ang, Peking). In 1862, he visited Siwan, 
a Christian village in Mongolia; in 1863, he 
spent a month in the Si-shan; in 1864, he went 
to Jehol where he remained five months. He was 
then commissioned by the administrators of the 
Paris Museum to further explore the interior of 
China and in 1866, he made a long expedition 
to Mongolia (Mao Mingan, Ordos and Ourato) 
returning to Peking in October of that year, after 
an arduous jourpey which had lasted seven and a 
half months. In 1868, Pére Davi started on a 
voyage of exploration to Ssfich‘uan, vid Shanghai 
and the Yangtze. Leaving Peking in May, he 


' spent the summer and the early autumn in Kiangsi | 


on the borders of the Poyang Lake and on the 
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lth November, LiGc, he left for SeGeh'wan. He 
arrived at Chenytu in January, LOM, explored frat 
the mountains iymng to the North of that ety and 
proceeded to Maep'in, a Tibetan primetyality, exgit 
days’ journey North Weet of Chengtu, where he 
remained autil Noveriber, 1069, and thense went 
to the Bastern corner of Kokonor, finally returning 
to Chengtu at the end of March, 1770, and reaching 
Tiertein on the 24th Jane of that year. 
proceed to Peking on account of the Tientein Mae 
sre, Pere Davin went to Europe He recurned 
to China at the beginning of March, 1872, then 
to Peking tal) the 
autumn and started on his last expedition on the 
2nd October, 1072. The winter wae epent in South 
Shensi where he explored the Ch'in Ling, ut. Mag, 
1873, he went down to Hankow, thence to Kiukiang, 
and from June to the autumn was spent in Kiangs: 
on the borders of Fukien, where he nearly died 
from malarial fever. Having recovered from his 
illness, the intrepid explorer went on to Fukien, 
and remained for a couple of months in a hamlet 
situated in the high mountains which separate that 
Province .from Kiangsi. Unfortunately, he again 
fell. ill and was compelled to return to Tsitou, his 
former centre in Kiangsi. His health having quite 
broken down, Pere Davip returned to France in 
April, 1874. His health was restored to a great 
extent, but he did not visit the Far East again 
and resumed conventual life and work’ at the 
Rue de Sevres in Paris. There, his superiors 
allowed him to install a museum, and he continued 
to teach zoology and at the same time formed a 
very valuable collection of Chinese colxoptera. 
Pére Davip’s great work Les Oiseaux de la Chine 
was written, after his return to Europe, in colla- 
boration with Dr. E. Ousraxer of the Paris Museum 
and appeared in 1877. The good. father died at 
the Rue de Sévres on the 10th October, 1900. 


Father P. M. Hevpe, s.J., the founder of the 
Sikawei Museum, explored the Yangtze valley from 
January, 1868 to November, 1884. Although not 
specially devoted to birds, he made collections of 
the birds of his district and was the discoverer of 
Thalassaétus niger Hevups, Paradoxornis heudet 
Davip, and Pucrasia joretiana Courtois. Peére 
Hevpe died at Sikawei on the 3rd January, 1902. 


Unable te 


went on where he remained 


General Przewatsxi, the well-known Russian 
explorer, made during his journeys in Mongolia, 
Kansu and North Tibet important collections of 
birds which are described in the Appendix to his 
Book of travels in Mongolia, Western China and 
Tibet. The appendix in Zes—Oiseaus de la Chine 
gives a summary of his discoveries and aaditiors 
to the ornis of China. This naturalist travelled 
in Manchuria; Mongolia, etc., during the years 
1870--73. 
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After Swinuoez, Davin and Przewatskt1, there 
was an interval in bird research in China. Mr. 
F. W. Sryan, of Shanghai, explored the Yangtze 
valley from 1885 to 1902 when he was struck 
down by paralysis and had to leave China. The 
summary of Styan’s work in this region is contained 
in his List of the Birds of The Lower Yangtze 
Basin, an important paper which appeared in 7'he 
Ibis for 1891. He also contributed to the same 
journal other interesting papers on the Ornithology 
of the Yangtze, of Fukien and of West China, and 
his articles in certain Shanghai papers and in The 
Field on his favourite subject are models of their 
kind. At the time of his departure from China, 
Styan had begun, in collaboration with Mr. 
KersHaw of Macao, an illustrated book on Chinese 
birds the text of which he was to supply while 
Mr. Kersuaw contributed the illustrations. 

Mr. J. D. pe La Tovucne and Mr. C. B. Rickett 
worked in Fukien, the latter between the years 1890 
and 1903 and the former from 1883. Mr. La 
Tovcne has also done ornithological work in 
Formosa, Swatow, Chinkiang, South Manchuria and 
of late years in North-East Chihli. 

Father F. Courrors, s.J., the Curator of the 
Sikawei Museum, has been actively engaged in 
ornithological as well as botanical work in Kiangsu 
and Anhui since 1890. His Oiseauzr du Musée de 
Sikawei contains a quantity of valuable information. 

The late Dr. Bercen, an American missionary 
in Shantung, made extensive collections of birds in 
that province, but unfortunately did not publish 
the results of his investigations. 

The Reverend Dr. Geo. D. Wixper, of the 
American Presbyterian Mission at Peking, has also 
for several years done bird work in Chihli, but 
has not yet published results of his work. 

Father E. Licent, s.J., is engaged in the ex- 
ploration of North China (Chihli, Shantung, Shansi, 
Shensi and Kansu) and will in due course work out 
his collections which are already considerable. 

Mr. A. de C. Sowersy, the well-known collector 
and naturalist, is preparing a work on the ornitho- 
logy of Manchuria. 

The following is a list of some of the more 
important papers and works on the ornithology of 
China, Hainan and Formosa :— 

CHINA, MONGOLIA, MANCHURIA, TIBET. 
ARMAND |! AVI), Voyage en Mongolie, (1866), Bulletin, Nouvelles 
Arch. Mue., Paris, 1867, pp. 18-96; Bull. None. Arch. Mus., 
Paris, 1268, pp. 4-83. 
Expedition dans le Kien (1868), Bull. Nous. Arch. Mus., Paris, 


TAKO, pp. 4-13. 

Catalogue Cneeaur de ba Chine Sept., Ball. Nouv, Arch. Mus., Purta, 
1A71, pp. 3-14. 

Rapport aur Voyage an Riangse, Tibet et Kokonoor. Bull, Nouv. 
Arch. Mus, Paria, Tome VIT, 1471, pp. 76-100. 


Vowage an Centre de lu Chine et au Tibet Ortental, Bull. Nowe. Areh, 
Mus., Paris, Towoe VIII, 1872. pp. 3-128. 
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Journal de mon 3me Voyage, 1872-1874. Paris, Hachette & Cie. 

Voyage au Centre de la Chine et au Tibet Oriental, Bull. Nouv. Arch. 
Mus., Paris, Tome IX, 1873, pp. 16-48. 

Voyage au Centre dela Chine et au Tib-t Oriental, Bull. Nouv. Arch. 
Mus., Paris, Tome X, 1874, pp. 3-82. 

E. OUSTALET & A. DAVID, Remarques sur [ Histoire Naturelle de 
la Chine Septentrionale et Occidentale. Journal, N C.B.R.A-S., 
1872, pp. 228-230. 

Les Oiseaux de la Chine, Paris, 1877. 

R. SWINHOE.—The Small Chinese Lark, N.C.B.R.A.S., 1859, fli. 

pp. 287-292, 

On the Ornithology of Amoy, Ibis, 1860, pp. 45-68. 

Additions and corrections to do., Ibis, 1860, pp. 130-133. 

Further additions and corrections to do., Ibis, 1860, pp. $57-361. 

Letters, Ibis, 1860, pp. 428-429. J 

Ornithology of Hongkong, Ibis, 1861, pp. 23-58. 

On the birds about Ta-lien Bay, Ibis, 1861, 251-262. 

Ornithology of Amoy and Foochow, Ibis, 1861, 262-268. 

Notes on Ornithology between Takoo and Peking, Ibis, 1861, 
pp. 323-348. 

Letters, Ibis, 1861, pp. 408-414. 

On a Bird, the supposed female of Crossoptilon auritum Pall, P.Z.S. 
1862, pp. 286-287. 

On some Tientsin Birds, P. Z. 8. 1862, pp. 315-320. 

Ornithological Ramble in Foochow, Ibis, 1862, pp. 253-265. 

Additions and Corrections to Ornithology of N. China, Ibis, 1868, 
pp. 87-97. 

New and little-known Birds from China, P. Z. 9. 1863, pp. 87-94. 

On the species of Zosterops inhabiting China and Japan, P. Z. 8. 
1863, pp. 205-205. 

Catalogue of birds of China, P. Z. 8. 1863, pp. 259-335. 

Ditto., amendments, P. Z. S. 1864, pp. 271-272. 

Letters on Chinese Ornithology, Ibis, 1865, pp. 107-108, 111, 230, 346, 
354, 538. 

Jottings on Birds from Amoy Journal, Ibis, 1867, 226-237. 

Jottings on Birds from Amoy Journal, Ibis, 1867, 385-418. 

Ornithological Notes from Amoy, Ibis, 1868, pp. 52. 

Letter on Chinese birds mentioned by Collingwood, Ibis, 1869, 
pp..3; 4, 7, 8. - 

Letter on return from China, Ibis, 1869, p. 463. 

Letter on a new species of Parus, Ibis, 1840, pp. 154-166. 

Description of three new species of Birds from China, A. & M. Nat. 
Hist., 1870, pp. 1-3. . 

On the Pied Wagtails of China, Part 1, B. Z. S, 1870, pp. 120-124. 

On the Pied Wagtails of China, Part 11, P. Z. §. 1870, pp. 129-180, 

On a@ new species Accentor from North China, P. Z. 8. 1870. 


pp. 124-125. 

Seven new species of Birds from the Yangtze, P. Z. 8, 1870, 
pp. 131-136. 

On the Plovers of the genus Aigailites found in China, P. Z. 8. 1870, 
pp. 136-142. 


Zoological Notes of a Juurney frum Canton to Peking and Kalgan. 
P. Z. 8. 1870, pp. 427-451. 

List of Birds collected by Mr. Cuthbert Collingwood during a cruise 
in the China and Japan Seas, with notes, Y.Z,S. 1870, pp. 600-604. 

On @ new Chinese Gull, P. Z. 8. 1871, pp. 273 275. 

Revised catalogue of Birds of China and its Islands, P. Z. §. 1871, 
pp. 337-423, 

Two New Pheasants and a new Garrulax, P.Z.S. 1872, pp. 560-554, 

On a Seaup Duck found.in China, P. Z. 3. 1878, pp. 411-413. 

Letter containing intelligence of Pere David's recent reesarches in 
China, P. Z. 8. 1873, pp. 655-556. 

On the Long-tailed Jay of N. China, P. Z. 8. 1873, pp. 687-690. 
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Letter on the White Stork of China, ete, ZS 1873, pp 120 THO. 

On a Black Albatross of the China seas, PZ 8 LATS, pp THO 746 

A new species of Lottle Nittern, Wie, 1873, 73 74. 

Letters, Tole, 1873, 0S G, 927 251, 429-7. 

A new Chinese Owl, Via, 1873, pp. 127-129. 

The Roay Lbis of China and Japan, Vole, VATS, 249 255, 

Notes on Chinese Ornithology, te, 1474, pp 266 270. 

Notes on Chinese Ornithology, Uta, 1873, pp. 361-372. 

Ornithological Notes made at Chefoo, Wile, 1874, pp. 422-447 and 
Lita, 1873, pp. 114-140, 

Letters, Wbie, 1876, pp. 116-116; pp. 610 420; 1R76; pp. GO7-8, 1477, 
pp. 12H, 

A new Reed Bird, Wie, 1877, pp. 203 8. 

FLOW. STYAN, On a Collection of Kirds from Foochor, Wie, 1847, 
pp. 215-284. 

Description of Troch, cinerewepa, Wis, 1887, pp. 166-168. 

Some Notes on, and Additions to, the Chinese Avifauna, Tobe, 1889, 
pp. 413-446, 

On the Birds of the Lower Yanytse Basin, lve, 1801, pp. 316-359, 
481-510. 

Notes on the Ornithology of China, Ubis, 1894, pp. 830 337. 

On some Chinese Species of the Genus Alcippe, Lbis, 1896, pp. 309-312. 

Additions to the List of Lower Yangtze Birds, Ibis, 1899, pp. 286 289. 

On Birds from Weat China, Tbis, 1899, pp. 290-300. 

C. B. RICKETT, On some Rirds collected in the vwinity af Foochow, 
Ibis, 1894, pp. 216-223. 

Additional Notes on the Birds of Folkien, Tbis, 1900, pp. 53-60. 

Additional Field-Notes on the Birds of Fohkien, Ibis, 1903, pp. 
216-222. 

RICKETT &4 LA TOUCHE, Additional Observations on the Birds of 
the Province of Fohkien, Ibis, 1896, pp. 489-495" 

Additional Observations on the Birds of the Province of Fohkien, 
Ibis, 1897, pp. 600-610. 

Further Observations on the Province of the Birds of Fohkien, Ibis, 
1898, pp. 328-333. 

Further Notes on the Nesting of Birds in the Province of Fohkien, 
S.E. China, Ibis, 1905, pp. 25-67. 

J.D. D. LA TOUCHE, Letter on Foochow Birds, bis, 1887, p. 469. 

On Birds collected or observed in the vicinity of Foochow and Swatow 
tin S.E. China, Ibis, 1892, pp. 400-450, 478-503. 

Notes on the Birds of North-West Fohkien, Ibis, 1899, pp. 170-210 
400-431, 1900, pp. 34-51. 

Field Notes on the Birds of Chinkiang, Ibis, 1906, pp. 427-450, 
618-641, 1907, pp. 1-30. 

List of Species of Birds collected and observed in the Island of 
Shaweishan, revised by C. B. Rickett, Bull. B.O.C., XXXIX, 
(1912) p. 124. 

Further Notes on the Birds of China, Ibis, 1913, pp. 263-283. 

Ornithological Notes, Chinweangtao, Customs Decennial Report; 

. Chinwangtao, Shanghai, 1913. 

The Spring afigration at Chinwangtao, N.E. Chihli, Ibis, 1914, pp. 
560-586. 

Note sur des exemplaires du ‘“‘Microhierar melanoleucus.” 

BLYTH (Microhierazx chinensis A. Dav.) obtenus rivants au Fohkien, 
dans de la Sud-Est de la Chine, Ornis, Circa 1901. 

E. OUSTALET, Note sur les oiseaux recueillis dans le Yiinnan par le 
Prince Henri d'Orléans, Bull. Mus. Hist. Nat., 1896, No. 5. 

Desc. de 5 esp. nouv. d’ois. provenant de la Chine, id. 1896, No. 7. 

Desc. de 2 nouv, esp. d'oiseaux du Yunnan, id. 1897, No. 5. 

Notice sur qq. Oiseaux de la Chine Occidentale, id. 1897, No. 6. 


Obs. sur qq. Ots. du Setchuan et Dese desp. nouv. ou peu connues 
id. 1898, No. 5.. : 
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Notes wor qy Ove dela Chine ee, oh lan Ro & 

WW SLATEN, Notes on a Coltectuen @f Nirda made om tha Kiwn 
dangter Koang, Ite, \ee2 dp 451 

tn some binds from Seuth Eastern China with dese ipten of hee 
new opectes, Vita, 1HY1, py 41 40 

On a Further Colicetuon af Kirt, made by Meare La Towrhe and 
Rickett, from NW Pohhien, hie, #97, pp 1077 

om a Colleton of Mivde fiom Central China, lite, \ehd, p 290 

H SEEHOUM, On Sew or Little Known Borde Prem &E. Clim, 
PZ, WO, pp Bal Sos, 

On a Colldetion of Huds from Western Ssechwen, Wie, 1601, pp. 
370.38). 

HE. DRESSER & EL. DELMAR MORGAN, On were qpecier af Borda 
obtamed in Kane by Mr. Mererowsty, [hie, 1490, p 279. 

BEREZOWSK! & BIANCTH1, aves Exped. Sotan. Gane, | 09). 

W. KR. OGILVIE GRANT, On the lerids collected by Captuw A W 8 
Wingate in South China, lbia, 1999, pp. 674-06, 

E. HARTEKT, On some rare species of the genus Larvivora from 
China, Ibis, 1907, pp. 621-628, 

A. MENEGAUN & kh. DIDIER, Etude Cune coll dotwaur recucitivs 
par Mf. Albert Pichon au Yunnan Occidental, hevue Frewgaiee 
@’Ornith., 1913, No. 51, pp. 97-103. 

C. INGRAM, The Birds of Manchuria, Ibis, 1909, pp. 422-469. 

Birds of Yunnan, Nov, Zool. Vol. xix, pp 200-310 (1912). 

V. BIANCH I, Catalogue of Birds collected. by Capt. Karpow. Aun. 
Mus, St. Petersburg, 1902. 

K H. JONES, On some birds observed in the yicmity of Weshaneet ww 
North-East China, Ibdis, 1911, pp. 657-695. 

R. E. VAUGHAN & K.H. JONES, The Birds of Honykong, Macao 
and the West River or Si-kiang in South- Last China, with especial 
reference to the nidification and seasonal movements, Tots, 1913, 
pp. 1-76, 163-201, 361-383. 

H. LYNES, Some notes on the habits and distribution of Paradozornau 
heudet Davib, Ibis, 1914, pp. 177-185. 

F. COURTOIS, S. J., Les Oiseaux du Musée de Zikawei, Mem. Con- 
cernant L'Hist. Nat. de |’ Empire Chinois, Tome V, (1912, 1914, 
1916), pp. 1-109, Pi. 1-30. 

ELLIOT BLACKWELDER, Research in China, Exp. of 1903-4 under 
the direction 1 Bailey Wil.is, Carwegie lust. Wash, Pab. No. 54, 
pp. 183-506. 

N. M. PRZEWALSKI, The Birds of Mongolia, the Tangut country, 
and the solitudes of Northern Tibet, Rowley's Ornithological 
Miscellany, 1877, Nos. 6, 7, 8. 
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OSBECK, PETER, a chaplain of the Swedish 
East India Company, who spent four and a half 
months in Canton in 1751-52 and took good notes of 
all he saw. These were published in 1757 in 
Swedish, with an Account of the Chinese Aus- 
bandry by Eckerere, and also a Faunula and 


PA —, an ancient kingdom, now constituting 
east Sstch‘uan. See Feudal States. 


PADDY, from the Malay padi, meaning rice 
in the ear or unhusked. 


P 
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Flora Sinensis. The work was translated into 
German, and from German by Forster into English, 
A Voyage to China and the Fast Indies, London, 
1771. CuIneEsE Repository, vol. i, p. 269. 


OSPREYS. See Accipitres. 


OSTASIATISCHE LLOYD, DER, a German 
newspaper in Shanghai, first issued in 1886. For a 
time it appeared as part of The Shanghai Courier. 
Its publication was prohibited after declaration of 
war by China in August 1917. 


OSTEND COMPANY, a trading company with 
a charter given by CHartes VI of Austria in 
1722 or 1723, and suspended for seven years in 
1727. The English East India Company suffered 
severely from its competition at Canton; attempts 
to exclude it from entry were made on the spot, and 
in England statutes were passed with regard to the 
matter. The Company became bankrupt in 1784 
and was quite extinguished by the regulations on 
which the English Company’s charter was renewed 
in 1793. 

Eames: The English in China; Brrpwoop : 
Revue de  Extréme Orient, vol. iii, p. 601. 

OUIGUR. See Vighiir. 

OU-YANG HSIU g&& f (6, a.p. 1007-1062. A 
native of Kiangsi, a famous poet, the author of the 
Chi ku lu {6 7h g, the earliest work on ancient 
inscriptions, and of many other works. He was 
canonized as X 4% Wen Cuune, and in 1530 was 
admitted into the Confucian Temple. 

OUZELS. See 7'urdinae. 


OVERLAND FRIEND OF CHINA,-THE, 
a résumé of The Friend of China (q.v.), published 
for the home-going mails. It began in August, 1845, 
and continued till 1860. See Friend of China. 

OVIS JUBATA. See Sheep, wild. 

OVIS NAHURA. See Sheep, wild. 

OXENHAM, EDWARD LAVINGTON, born 
in 1843, died in 1897. He had retired for health 
reasons in 1890, when Consul at Ichang. He was 
the writer of various papers, and published an 
Historical Atlas of the Chinese Empire. T‘oune 
Pao, 1899. 


common expression in English for fields of rice, 
Paddy-bird is a name give to Egretta modesta, the 
white egret, which is often seen in rice-fields ; it is 


‘Paddy-fields’ is the | not the rice-bird, (g.v.). 
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PAGODA, NE cu. The word probably comes 
from Persian or Hindustani words which mean 
the house of idéls, The French use it correctly for 
a group of religious buildings, the English lees 
correctly for a single tower perhaps not connected 
with religion. 

Payodas were first erected in China in the third 
century of our era, and were undoubtedly Buddhyat 
in ormgin. ‘To what extent the architecture waa of 
Indian origin is disputed: but it is certain that 
the type in China took on 86 new a style as to be 
practically a new creation. None of the earliest 
pagodas are now standing. The Ming and Manchu 
dynasties produced most. 

The pagoda is a tower generally divided, at 
least externally, into stages. ‘The stages are seven, 
nine, eleven or thirteen in number. Thirteen is the 
maximum, and those with five or three stages are 
called by a different name. The number is always 
odd, because to Buddhists the odd numbers are most 
religious and propitious. The commonest shape is 
the regular octagon, but some octagonal towers have 
the faces alternately large and small; hexagonal 
and round are rare, square are not uncommon, and 
examples occur where several shapes appear in the 


same tower, cylindrical superposed on octagonal, etc.. 


Some pagodas are solid, others are very narrow, 
and such have no floors inside but are divided into 
storjes externally by projecting cornices. In others 
exterior balconies with roofs correspond with floors 
in the interior. 

The highest is that at Ting-chou (Chib-li), 
approximately 360 feet; the Porcelain Tower of 
Nanking ‘was about 250 feet. 

The usual material is brick, but sometimes the 
bricks are glazed and we have what are called 
Porcelain towers. There are a few of cast iron. 

Though religious in origin, and though. idols 
from one to hundreds are housed in them, their 
erection or repair is now generally a matter of 
féng-shui, for the good luck and prosperity of the 
locality. They are seldom erected now. It is 
estimated that there are some 2,000 in China. 

Mine: Life in China; JOURNAL, 
R.A.S., 1915. 


PAGODA ANCHORAGE AND ISLAND. 
Foreign ships are obliged at Foochow to anchor 
10 miles below the city, and a pagoda on an island 
gives its name to both the island and the anchorage. 


PAGPA. See Baschpa. 
PAGUMA. See Civets. 
PA HSIEN Afi}. See Light Immortals. 


PAI CH‘!  &, a famous general of the Ch‘in 
State, who died s.c. 258. He defeated Wei and 


N:C: 3: 


Han in 293, killing 240,000, and in 260 put to death — 


400,000 Chao troops after accepting their surrender. 
53 


| 


| 
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P‘Al LOU 


Hoe fell into diegrace later and wan forced to com. 


mit tude Bae CAim, State af, 
PAI CHIA HSING %j RM. ‘The hundred 
family tiaties, which, as at present tamght, ime iude 


over 400 nates of a single character and 76 dembie 


chareeter names See Vames, 


P'Al FANG f@ tj, an honorary gate, the sare 
wh pon lou, (q,¥ ). 


PAI HSING fj #, the hundred namen; # term 


used in the meaning of ‘the public,’ of medio. See 


Pua chia heing,; Bak Trobea. 
PAI KO, a gambling game. 
PAI LIEN HUI. 
P‘Al LOU 794, an honorary gate or archway, 


a very common object all over China. /’'a. mearin 
tablet, and lou means storey; lesa elaborate arches 
are called p'ai fang, the character fang 3% being 
originally the place, transferred in later times to 
denote the structure., 


See Whate [rgeon. 
See White Lotus Socvety. 


Early in the Chou dynasty worthies were re- 
warded by a mark of distinction being affixed to 
the gateway of their village. In the more peaceful 
days of the T‘ang and Sung dynasties, when popul- 
ation increased and villages were merged in towns, 
the practice began of erecting special gateways to 
bear the honorific tablets. They are now found on 
the streets of cities, across country roads and by 
the roadside. They vary in size and splendour 
according to the wealth of the families which erect 
them, having sometimes twelve supporting columns 
and sometimes only two. The commonest are those 
with four pillars, forming a large central passage 
and two smaller ones. Generally the inscriptions 
and decorations are the same on both sides,—there 
is no front or back. 

The important thing, which gives glory to the 
structure, is the tablet placed highest of all, bearing 
the two characters @ yi chth, By Imperial 
Decree, or S4 } shéng chih, By Sacred Decree ; for, 
during the Manchu rule at any rate, such archways 
could only be erected by a special order of the 
Emperor. With the permission there is also a grant 
of thirty taels of silver, which is probably meant 
to defray only the cost of the tablet bearing the 
two characters named above. 

These memorial arches are granted to loyal 
servants of the State who have died in war (@ 
chung ch‘én); to officials of good reputation (4% @ 
ming huan); to local worthies, distinguished by 
virtue and learning (#&§E Asiang Asien); to philan- 


_ thropists (3 3 # fg Jo shan hao shth); to families 


that have lived together for four or five generations ; 

to centenarians; to the highest literary graduates 
(HE +e chin shih); and to women who have been 
‘killed or have committed suicide in defence of their 
chastity, widows who have escaped compulsion to 


- 
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re-marry by destroying themselves, or those who 
have performed suttee (q.v.). 

In memorial arches proper the p‘as or main 
tablet bears an inscription which indicates its 
purpose; but there are arches which also are termed 
p‘ai lou or p‘ai fang which are merely decorative 
and commemorate nothing. Several examples of 
these may be seen in Peking. 

Probably the finest p‘ai fang now extant is that 
at the beginning of the avenue leading to the Ming 
tombs; its date is 1540. 

De Groot: The Religious System of China, 
vol. 1. 

PAINTING. According to the records of 
history, the art of painting in China had its origin 
early in the Classical Period which opened five 
centuries before Christ, but no specimens from 
those early days have survived; in fact, the 
earliest authentic works in our possesion may be 
said to date from about the sixth century 
of our era, although a scroll which is believed 
to be by Ku K‘ar-cuin of the 4th and 5th 
centuries is now in the British Museum, and works 
attributed to this great master occasionally appear, 
while the Golden Age of Chinese Pictorial Art, 
which reached its zenith during the Sung dynasty, 
(960-1280 a.p.) opened in his day. 

The division into what are known as_ the 
Northern and Southern schools of painting took 
place under the ‘T‘ang dynasty (618-960 a.p.) when 
men had begun to search for spiritual meanings 
beneath the outer semblance of their surroundings; 
the former being founded by Li Ssé-nsin, the 
latter by Wanc WEr whose pictures were described 
as ‘‘poems,’’ while his poems were called ‘‘pictures.”’ 
The characteristic of the Northern school is a 
certain virile sternness; that of the Southern, 
delicate refinement. 

Through the succeeding centuries the art of 
pairting, in conjunction with those of music and 
poetry, rose high in favour, and became the acknow- 
ledged pastime of the literati and the officials of all 
ranks. We of the West cannot but be struck by 
the universality of the talents in those halcyon 
days, ere the art of leisure had been lost, and we 
find in the countless biographies of men long dead, 
& curious monotony in the recital of their accomplish- 
ments. 

To appreciate Chinese painting at its true worth 
the Occidental must adopt a point of view differing 
jn many from that in Which he has heen 
educated. He must realize, firstly, that the outlook 
of the artist is that of a bird on the wing, and that 
the perspective in the apparently fantastic land- 
eeapes be is etudring seems so strange, because in 
the majority of cases, the painter has regarded his 
subject from above; he has walked among the moun. 


Way 


tains, or has remained seated by the window of his — 
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rustic dwelling, gazing down upon the scene before 
him until it has impressed itself upon his very soul ; 
then, and then only, has he in the privacy of his 
chamber transferred it to his silk. ‘‘I have it all 
in my heart,’’ was the reply of the great Wu Tao-1zi 
to his Emperor who had despatched him to depict 
the beautiful scenery on the Chia-ling river in 
Sstch‘uan, and who was amazed when the painter 
returned empty-handed. 

Secondly, the distinctive attitude which the 
Oriental assumes towards Nature must be taken 
into consideration. Here indeed, lies the very crux 
of the matter ; whereas, to the individualistic West, 
Man is the Centre and Lord of the Universe, he is 
on the contrary, to the more integral East, but one 
of the component parts of Creation. The philosophy 
which since the days of the I Ching (written by 
Duke Wen of Chou, before 1122 s.c.) has directed 
the evolution of the Chinese mind, considers ‘‘every 
being in the world, every manifestation of Nature, 
every genie, every god, as an active part of the 
great whole, of that Reality which is behind and 
beyond the flux of phenomena.’’ This philosophy 
it is which has given to the Oriental his marvellous 
comprehension of Nature in all her moods and 
works, be these of the most trivial. With a flower, 
a bird, a tree, he feels a sense of kinship which 
must, of necessity, be denied to his more sophis- 
ticated brother.of the West, and the Chinese artist 
strives to interpret the very soul of Nature, as our 
portrait painter strives to unveil the most intimate 
characteristics of those whose features he is 
delineating. 

Further it must never be forgotten that Chinese 
pictorial art is in no sense photographic or objective, 
in fact it is entirely suggestive and subjective, thus 
corresponding, in many respects, more to our music 
than to our painting. Thus the Shou chtian or 
long horizontal scrolls were intended to be taken up 
and slowly unrolled, to be slowly enjoyed bit by bit, 
to present one theme following upon another, com- 
pleting and resolving that which had just passed. 

The following quotation is from the interesting 
article ‘Ink Remains, by AN I-cHov,” by Dr. 
FercGuson in the Journal of the North China Branch 
Royal Asiatic Soctety, vol. xlv, for 1914. 

“The title of this book impresses a foreign 
reader as peculiar, but it has the most familiar 
sound in his own language to a native of China. 
Chinese speak of ink in phrases where we say pen. 
The ‘power of the pen’ would be written by Chinese 
as ‘the power of ink.’ Literary product is the 
product of ink—not of the pen. The title of AN’s 
book refers to the writings and paintings which 
came under his observation. These were the product 
of ink, the ink of literary men. The copy of the 
book owned by me is in four volumes, two of which 
are devoted to records of writing, ‘shu,’ and two 
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to painting, ‘hua.’ Tho asseciation of writing and 
painting is taken for granted in the classification of 
‘shu’ and ‘hua’ as common products of ink. In this 
assoCiation which tt mét with in all books on 
painting in the Chinese language we see ato once 
that painting is hnked with writing, t.¢. calligraplry, 
and not, as in Europe, with sculpture or architecture, 
This distinction is fundamental in the study of the 
pictorial art of China. Only confumon and dis 
appomntment can come to one who approaches this 
study from the same view-point as he uses for the 
understanding of the productions of Furopean 
artists. In China, he must always remember that 
painting is the work of cultivated men of literary 
instincts, and not of men trained in schools of 
painting. <A few good students never become expert 
calligraphists. , . . The poet and painter are 
men who, in addition to being students and 
calligraphists, have imagination and _ inspiration. 
They are not of a séparate class from other 
literary men, but have talents above their fellows. 
The ink used for writing poems is the same as that 
for sketching the mist on the hill-tops, and is not 
different from that used in ordinary writing. Ink 
remains, therefore, are literary remains; only it 
must be kept in mind that the word ‘literary’ must 
be widened in its meaning so as to include calli- 
graphy and painting.”’ 

Thus in China the arts of poetry and painting 
and writing are closely allied, and the love of 
Nature—not only as a delight in pleasant aspects, 
but as a close sympathy which can identify itself 
with the life of things in nature and value non- 
human existence for its own sake—is inherent in 
the Oriental soul. 

Hsten Ho, jl fm A.D. 475, gives the following 
Six Canons of Chinese painting. 

1. The conception should possess harmony and 
vitality. 1 

2. The brush should be used to establish the 
external framework. 

3. The outline should conform to the shape of the 
object. 

4. Colouring should be suited to various forms. 

5. Perspective should be correctly conceived. 

6. Representation should be in conformity with 
style selected. . 

In 1100 a.p. we find Paintings classified as 
shén jit, miao gb, and néng jf. . 

1. Shén, are pictures in which the heaven-inspired 
quality of vitality is found. 

2.. Miao, those in which brush work is of high 
order, colouring harmonious, and where 
there is grace or charm. 

5. Néng, have strength without sacrifice of form. 

In regard to their size Paintings are divided 
into five classes, 1. Ta Chung T‘ang *& th ': 
2. Chung T‘ang rp #; 3. Li Chou ¥ mf: 4. P‘ing 
TYiao Bp f&: 5. Héng P'i FR FH. 
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These are denigned for wall decoration and are 
I hue 
Litany 


hong acwordimg to Catan eon Penton le 


Chung ‘Twang aod Chute Tang ate bs pra 


ceremonial ocomerene, the furtuer wpppumite Lee deat 


in the ewntral bell of @w@ Chinese heuee, the lather 


in pairs, on the aide walle of this eame ball ‘The 
place of the Chung T'ang may be taken, on ordinary 
(HO RETO bry meta of setolle Te a which are writen 


couplets, or cuba penne from the ( laeetes 

The rule govermmg the hanging of picturee in 
the inner roome of & house are lege Alriet, and hate 
we way find on the centre wall a La Chom whet ve 
of a size smaller than the two preceding, while on 
the side walls may be hung I'iog T’ ia the email 
Hits T''1, whinh 
name are known the highly popular horizontal 
pictures. 

Shou chin f¢ @#, and Teé yeh MW are the 
names by which are known respectively the hand 
scrolls, and the albums; the latter made of long 
strips of folded paper. 

The names of a number of artists are mentioned 
in the early periods of Chinese history, but the first 
artist of whose work we have an example is Ku 
K‘ar-CHIB if f# 2 who lived in the 4th and 5th 
centuries of our era. 

Under the T‘ang noted names are : L1 Ssé-nsiin 
= WA. We Tao-1rzd % YF. Wane Wer F ge. 
Han Kan @f #. 

Under the Sung noted names are: FaN Kuan, 
ye He. Kvo Hss 9 Re li Lrecores % i E, 
Mi Fer X% 45. Ma Yuan JG GR. Hsia Kuer Bf, 
Mv Cu'‘r 4% y% 

Under the Yuan, or Mongol dynasty noted 
names are: CuHao Ménc-ru fj & €f. Yor Her Ag HF. 

Under the: Ming noted names are Lrxy Liane 
$k H.Sren Cnov it fA. T’anc Yon 6 97.Curu ~Yrxec 
fh %. Wo Wer Re Wes Cutxc wine X HH. 

Painting during the Ch‘ing dynasty has not yet 
received, from Western amateurs, the attention 
which, perhaps, it deserves; Chinese connoisseurs, 
however, value highly many modern works and 
pictures of much charm have been produced. 

Among the many painters of fame the Four 
Wancs are the best known. They were Wanc 
Surn-MIN 3 BE $&. born at Soochow, 1692; 
Wane Suim-cHren =F WE E, born near Soochow 
in 1598; Wanc Hur = @, born near Soochow 
in 16232, a pupil of WancG CHIN-CHIEN and a left 
handed worker; and WaNc YwuaN-CH'‘I = HRW 
Soochow, born 1670. The four ‘were landscape 
painters. Besides there may be mentioned Yun 
SHov-pP‘Inc #2 48, who was born at Ch‘ang chow 
ia 1633 and lived at Hangchow. 

For the lives of the painters see; History of 


pictures in seta of four—ar lw 


_ Chinese Pictorial Art, by H. A. GILes. Other works 


treating of the art in a general way are ; Painting 
in the-Far East, Guide to an Exhibition of Chinese 


PAI SHOU WEN 


and Japanese Paintings, The Flight of the Dragon, 
A Punting by Ku Kvai-chih, all by Binyon; La 
Philosophie de la Nature dans UArt de Ubxtréme 
Grient, Perreeoi; Three Essays on Oriental Paint- 
ing, by Ser I-cnt Tarr; Chinesische Kunstgescht- 
chte, by MinsterBerc ; Chinese Pictorial Art, by 
STREHLNEEK ; Scraps from a Collector’s Note-book, 
by Hintu; Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art, by 
Frenottosa. Numerous publications in Japan give 
very beautiful and faithful reproductions of thd 
works of great Masters ; such publications are issued 
by the Shimbi Shoin Publishing Co., and also 
appear in the Aokka Magazine, ete. [F.A.] 

PAI SHOU WEN. See Thousand Character 
Eseay. 

PAKHOI -E jig, was opened to foreign trade 
by the Chefoo Convention in 1877. It is on the 
north of the Gulf of Tonkin, in lat. 21° 29° N. and 
long. 109° 7‘ E. The harbour is very easy to 
approach and enter. The population is said to be 
20,000, and there are about 70 foreigners, who all 
have their houses on the bluff, some forty feet high. 
Trade was at its best about 1888, but has declined 
in consequence of the opening of Treaty Ports on 
the West River and of the free port of Kuang-chou 


wan. The city has suffered severely from ‘the 
plague. 1915 1916 

Net Foreign Imports 1,789,452 1,623,384 
Net Chinese _,, 11,904 7,532 
Exports 1,252,005 1,365,174 


Total Hk.Tls. ... 3,053,361 2,996,090 

PA KUA jg}. The Eight Diagrams are of 
very ancient origin and by the Chinese are attributed 
to Fu Hst (n.c. 2852). The J Ching (q.v.), which 
treats exclusively of the diagrams, states that 
the J‘aji Chi Xt, represented by a dot, was 
generated by the Wu CAi 9€ fH, which was without 
form. The Z‘ai Chi then generated the two 
i @&, which are distinguished as Yin #& and 
Yany f§. The Yung J is represented by a long 
line and the Yin J by a long line divided into two 
short: ones. From the two J were generated the 
four [mang {@%, which are called 7“ai Yang Ke BY. 
Tai Yon Jy BB, Shao Yany Y PR and Shao Yin D ke. 
They are represented by the 7 placed one over the 
other in the four possible ways. By similarly com- 
bining the four Hsiang the Eight diagrams (a Kua) 
are produced. Their namez are Ch‘ien §¢ Heaven, 
Kun *@ Karth, Kan 3e Water, Li Me Fire, Tui 4 
Moisture, Sun §& Wind, Chen @ Thunder, Ken & 
Hill. 

Arranged in a circle they form a common charm 
or talisman and figuratively represent the evolution 
of nature and its cyclic change. 

Wen Wane and Cuov Kuna, at the beginning of 
the Chou dynasty, by similarly combining the eight 
made sixty-four diagrams. It was this change which 
made nature dynamic instead of static, so to speak ; 
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in the former system-the balance was perfect and 


_ no-room for ‘play’ seemed to be allowed. 


The J Ching seeks out the principles of these 
diagrams, but as a matter of practice they are con- 
nected with fate rather than with any principles, 
and are used to-day all over China as a means of 
fortune-telling or divination. The Pa kua are also 
spoken of as the parent of mathematics and of 
written characters. 


PA LI CH‘IAO A BH, eight li bridge, a 
carved marble bridge outside ‘T‘ungchou, near 
Peking. The Allied forces in 1860 gained a victory 
over the Chinese troops here, and General de 
Montauban was afterwards given the title of Count 
Palikao. 


PALLADIUS, THE ARCHIMANDRITE, the 
religious name and office of PuzioTre (PETER) 
IyanovircH Kararor. He was born at Tschistopol 
in the province of Kazan in Eastern Russia on 
September 17, 1817. He studied theology in 
St. Petersburg, and being made hiero-deacon, joined 
the ecclesiastical mission proceeding to Peking, and 
reached that place in September 1840. He remained 
there between six and seven years, reaching St. 
Petersburg again in March, 1848, He was raised to 
the dignity of Archimandrite and appointed head 
of a new mission to Peking, where he arrived in 
September, 1849. He left China again in 1859, and 
having refused a bishopric was appointed at his 
own request to the more humble position of almoner 
at the Russian Legation in Rome, his desire being 
to have leisure for study. He stayed there almost 
four years, and was then invited to return to 
Peking as head of the mission;.he reached Peking 
for the third time on March 25, 1665. 

In 1870 the Geographical Society ef St. Peters- 
burg asked him to make some archaeological and 
ethnological researches in Russian Manchuria; he 
spent nearly a year in this mission. . In July, 1878, 
faijure of health forced him to retire from China ; 
he went by sea and reached Marseilles, but died 
soon after landing. He was buried at Nice. 

He was a great sinologue, with immense know- 
ledge; but unfortunately he published few large 
works though at his death he left a mass of notes and 
translations. ‘The following is a list .of his published 
writings, which are mostly in Russian. (1) The 
Life of Buddha, in the Collection of works by the 
Russian Ecclesiastical Mission at Peking, 1852; in 
Russian; translated into German. (2) Historical 
Studies of Ancient Buddhism; ibid, 1853; in 
Russian, translated into German. (3) Navigation . 
between Tientsin and Shanghai, ibid. 1857; in 
Russian. (4) Ancient Christian Monuments ; (Studies 
made at Rome); in Russian. (5) History of Genghiz 
khan, in fhe Collection of Scientific works by the 
Russian Mission ; 1866; in Russian. (6) Z’ranslation 
of the Hei Yu Chi PG ¥ FE, ibid. 1866; in Russian, 
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(7) The Mahometans in China, ibid, 1866; in 
Rusman, (8) Chinese Literature of the Muhometans, 
published by the Archacologreal Socwty at St. 
Petersburg, 1874; in Russian, (9) The Tombs of 
the Chin Emperors, published in the St. Petersburg 
Geographical Society's Bulletin, 1066; in Russian. 
(10) Translation of the Itinerary of Chany Te hus 
im 1248 from LIeking to Karakorum; ino Irkutak 
Geegraphical Sogiety’s Bulletin, vols. in 
Russian; translated into English, Geographical 
Magazine, 1875, (11) Note on the Manted of the 
Ussurt, in St. Petersburg Geographical Socety a 
Bulletin, 1871. (12) Notes of a Journey from 
Peking to Blagovestechensk ; ibid. 1872; in Kussian. 
(13) Ancient Chinese Story of Genghis Khan, 
translation, in Oriental Collection ; 1872; in Russian. 
(14) Memoir on Ancient tracee of Christianity in 
China, ibid.; 1872; in Russian. (15) Z'races of 
Christianity in Mongolia and China in 138th century, 
in Chinese Recorder, 1875; in English. (16) Note 
on the Inscription of St ngan fou, ibid., 1875; in 
English. (17) Llucidations of the Travels of Marco 
Polo in North China; in Journal of N.C.B.R.AS., 
1875; in English. (18) Chinese-Russian Dictionary, 
unfinished. 

Corner : Revue del’ xtréme Orient, 1882, p. 9. 
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PALMS. The Sago-palm or Sagus rumphii, 
HH WB huang lang, or Y$ RE so mien, grows in S. 
Kuangtung and Hainan. The bark ia used for 
making ropes and the fibre for coarse cloth and 
matting. 

The sago is considered very nutritious. Its 
popular name is -f- py K ¢t‘u Ast mi; it consists of 
large yellow grains worth Tls. 4.00 or Tis. 5.00 
per picul, 

Livistona chinensis, 3 Bs p‘u k‘uet; from this 
palm the fr ‘ous palm-leaf fans are made. A 
section of country in the Sun-wui district of the 
West River delta in Kuangtung is given up almost 
wholly to the industry, and several thousand acres 
are covered with the palms, mostly low lying ground. 
B. C. Henry, in his Lingnam, p. 76, states that from 
six to ten thousand palms are grown per. acre. 
The quality of the fans produced is better when 
the smaller number is grown. Five to fifteen fans 
are obtained from each tree yearly. The palms begin 
yielding when seven years old, and they often live 
for several hundred years, producing all the time. 
After they reach the age of 30 to 40 years, they 
produce fans 5 ft. by 3 ft. in size. The fans are 
sun-dried, bleached with sulphur, trimmed and hem- 
med, and the best are ornamented with pencils or hot 
irons. The inferior leaves are made into cushions 
and raincoats or used for thatching houses, while 
the stalks are made into brooms, brushes, and 
_ chairs. 

In 1892 eleven millions of these fans were 
exported, and they became so popular that ten years 


P'AN FEI 


later the export had fieen to forty ome millions. 


Aw hae o& Often bhayyored in Clitueee trwle, ye 
tiaing detnand brought malpractive in ite tran, and 
delearatven of quality led to a tempourars deolime 
in thre triache, Which bowever a | 

‘The import of these lane in 11 eae of omlie 
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‘The commonest palm in Ching te the Geeful 


Winm, & 


y abiypleg 


onl palin, Trae hy ur ypu ercileus, i 
iti ee 

It i 
a hardy plant, even withetamdling the lroaty wi piters 
of Kiangsu; the large brown bracts, which protect 
the «tem from the cold, are 


tpung, which w Coton of the 


south, and in the lower regione of Yurnan 


Hatutal pieete of hye 
‘The 
troe yields on an average over a catty of fibre, which 
is woven into mats, rain-coats, which last for two 
or three seasons; covers of trunke; the 


Cloth, resembling CoGoa tut filre, but ett pet sor 


wppere of 
rain shoes, ete. , and 13 Indie perieable i tie peor es 
classes. This coir is shipped ‘in considerable 
quantities from Wenchow and from Chungking. 
iN BY 
PAN CHAO 3 @&, sister of the historian 
Pan Ku, cire. a.D. 50-112. She wrote Lessons for 
Females #¢ #R and other works. She was highly 
honoured in her lifetime and her books are still 
read. 


PAN CH‘AO, sf #%, younger brother of Pan Ku 
the historian, and one of the greatest generals in 
Chinese history, was born a.p. 31 in Shansi and 
died in 101. He distinguished himself in an ex- 
pedition against the Hsiung-nu, and was later sent 
to the King of Khoten, whom he persuaded to 
submit to China. He advanced to Kashgar and 
Bactria, and through a large part of Central Asia, 
bringing fifty kingdoms into allegiance to China, 
For these services he was made marquis, and after 
spending 31 years in Central Asia he returned to 
China in time to die. 

He did not reach the Caspian, as is sometimes 
stated, but in 97 he ordered one of his officers, 
Kan Y1nc, to open communication with Ta Ts‘in, 
(the Roman empire or Syria); see Aan Ying. 

‘Gies : Chinese Biog. Dict. ; Yure : Cathay and 
the Way Thither. 

PANDA, THE GREAT, Aeluropus melano- 
leucus, the sole representative of its genus in China, 
is a bear found in Kansu and Ssich‘uan. See 
Ursidae. 

Sowersy : Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xivii. 

PANDEAN PIPES. See Musical Instruments. 

P‘AN FEI # #f, the favourite concubine of 
the sixth sovereign of the S. Ch‘i dynasty. The 
practice of footbinding is said to have been begun 
by her. ‘Every step makes a lily grow,’ said the 


_Emperor when she danced before him; hence the 


expression ‘golden lilies’ for the small feet of 
women, Gold leaf flowers were strewn in the 
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P‘ANG ACHILLES 


streets where she passed. The fall of the dynasty 
was due to her and she was put to death, a.p. 501. 

P‘ANG ACHILLES, or P‘ANG T‘IEN SHOU 
il K 3, a convert of Pavut Hsi, baptized by 
P: Korrirer. He was the chief eunuch of the 
Empress Hexen, (q.v.) and an active supporter of 
the fugitive Ming dynasty under Yune Lr. He 
seems to have been a devout Catholic. By -his 
advice the Empress wrote to the Pope, and he also 
sent a letter himself, in which he states that he was 
62 years old, that he was in command of all the 
Ming forces, both land and eea, in .Fukien and 
Kuangtung, and commander of the Imperial Guard, 
with full powers over the commissariat and financial 
departments, Master of Ceremonies and Guardian 
of the State Seal. The letter is preserved in the 
archives of the Vatican. 

BacKHOUSE AND Buianp: Annals and Memoirs 
of the Court of Peking; Bulletin Catholique de 
békin, 1915, p. 430. 

PANGHU j @, the largest of the Pescadores 
in the Formosa Channel... Its circumference is 
about eighty-four miles. It with another island 
named Fisher, makes a good harbour. 


PANGOLIN. See Anteater, Scaly. 


P‘AN-KU #275 was, in Chinese cosmogony, 
the first living being on the earth. He had -the 
task of chiselling and moulding the world into 
shape. In pictures he is a giant with mallet and 
chisel. His task took him 18,000 years to complete. 


PAN KU # fj, chiefly famous for his great 
history of the Western Han Dynasty, brought to 
completion by his sister after his disgrace. He is 
also the author of a treatise, half historical and 
half philosophical, known from the place where it 
was written as the fy JR ii Pai hu t‘ung. He is one 
of the links in cosmogonical thought between the 
classical period and the Suny philosophers. In his 
ideas about the Five Ejements he followed out the 
lines taken by Tsou YEN and Liv Hs1ane (q.v.). 
He deed in prison a.p. 92. 


PANSHEN ERDENI LAMA, #F #ii #4 @ a JE 
M4 Y&. Panshen is the Indian Pandita, teacher; 
Erdenit is Mongolian for Tibetan Rinpoche, treasure ; 
the title therefore means Precious Teacher. 
RockuiLv generally uses the Tibetan form. 

This dignitary is joint heir with the Dalai Lama 
to the spiritual inheritance of Tsongk‘aba, the found- 
er of the Gélupta eect,—the Yellow clergy. He is 
even more revered in Tibet than the Dalai Lama, 
because his office is to maintain purity of doctrine 
ani he interferes but little with the secular 


administration of the country. He is supposed- 


to be a re-incarnation of AmiTaBHA, and the succes- 
sion is determined in the same way as with the 
Dalai Lamas. His residence is at Tashilumbo, 700 
miles west of Lhasa, The sixth holder of the office 
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came to Jehol to the celebration of Cu‘ren Lune’s 
70th birthday, and died there of smallpox. 

Mayers: Chinese Government; Rock: 
Dalai Lamas of Lhasa, T‘oung Pao, 1910. 


PANTHAY. ‘The Burmese term for a Moham. 
medan. The name has been given to the Moham- 
medans of Yunnan, who began a rebellion against 
the Chinese in 1855, and got their arms through 
Burma, The Panthays sought to found an inde- 
pendent kingdom with the capital at Tali fu. They 
chose as their head Tu Wén-usru At X 3§, known 
as the Sultan Sureman. It was -not till the 
T‘ai P‘ing rebellion had been crushed that China 
was able to overcome the Panthays. The Sultan 
sought help from England in 1871, but in vain; and 
in the next year he found his capital in danger. 
Promise of amnesty was given by the Chinese at 
the price of Tu’s head and a huge indemnity, but 
eleven days after the Sultan’s death on January 15, 
1875, the Chinese commander massacred the Moham- 
medans to the number, it is said, of thirty Caainelt. 


PANTHER. See Leopard. 
PANTOJA, JACQUES DE or DIDACUS DE, 


Fg i) $% «~P‘ang Ti wo, a Jesuit Father, born in 


Spain, 1571. He reached Macao in 1599, and thence 


followed Riccr to Peking. It was due to his efforts — 


that a cemetery was allowed to the Jesuits by the 
Government, where Ricct was buried. In 1611 he 
was appointed, with another Father, to torrect the 
Imperial Calendar. From this time he suffered. 
much persecution, was cruelly beaten by the mob 
and was an object of hatred to some of the officials, 
was finally exiled with the rest in the persecution 
of 1616 and died soon after his arrival in Macao, in 
January, 1618. 

He wrote Chinese very elegantly, and some of 
his religious books are in circulation to this day,— 
the best known being -& Hi K& Ch k‘o ta ch‘ian. 

Havret: La Stéle chrétienne de Si-ngan-fou, 
IT, p. 16, note. 


PAO SSU ii 7, B.c. 781, a — of the 
King of Yu jy (in modern Chihli), who caused the 
ruin of the State. To make her smile the kjng lit 
the signal-fires which called his vassals, though no 
enemy was near. Naturally, when the enemy came 
and the fires were once more kindled, the vassals 
nya away. She was forced to die by her own 
hand. 


PAPAL BULL Fz quo singulari, a famous 
bull issued by Benepicr XIV, July 11, 1742, affirm- 
ing the doctrine of the church with regard to the 
Chinese rites and forbidding their use in the Church 
under ‘the severest penalties. It includes the oath 
prescribed in the Constitution Za tla die of 
Crement XI, an oath which is taken to-day by 
every Roman Catholic Missionary sent to China, 
The form of oath is as follows ;— 
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Igo, N.... , missiOnarius ad Sinas (vel ad 
regnum N, vel ad provinciam N, 
Buperioribus meis juxts facultates em a dede 
Apostolica conces#as missus, (vel destimatus) 
pr@cepto ac mandato Apostolico super ritibus ac 
c@rimonuns sinensabus, yn Constitutione Clementis 


)a 


Papw XL hac de re edita qua presentia juraments 
formula praescripta ext, contento, ac 
integram ejyusdem Conatitutionis lecturam apprime 
noto, plene ac fideliter parebo, illudque exacte, 
absolute ac invidlabiliter absque ulla tergivers 
atione adimplebo ; atque pro virili entar ut a 
Christianis Sinensibus, quorum spiritualem direct- 
1onem quoquo modo me habere contigerit, similis 
obedientia eidem praestetur, 


mihi, per 


Ac insuper, quantam ino me est, nurmaquam 
patiar at ritus et coerimoniw Sinenses, in Litteris 
Pastoralibus Patriarch Alexandrini, Macai datis 
die 4 Novembris 1721, permis«r, ac a SSmo 
Domino Nostro Benericro Papa damnate, ab 
eisdem Christianis ad praxim deducantur. 

Si autem (quod Deus avertat) quoquo modo 
contravenerim, toties quoties id evenerit, pcenis 
per preedictas Constitutiones impositis et adhuc 
vigentibus me subjectum agnosco et declaro. Ita 
tactis sacrosanctis Evangeliis, promitto, vovéo et 
juro. Sic me Deus adjuvet, et hec sancta Dei 
Evangelia. Ego N. . , Manu propria. 

Native priests in China also take this oath. 
In every case a duly-signed copy must be sent at 
once to the Propaganda. 

Collectanea Constitutionum . .. 
Hongkong, 1905. 

Puancuet : Missions de Chine, 1916, p. 457. 


PAPER #t Chih. The Chinese are said to 
have been the first people to prepare a writing sur- 
face from vegetable and other fibres beaten to a 
pulp and then compressed into sheets. The inven- 
tion is supposed to be due to Ts‘ar Lun, a.p. 105, 
but though the Chinese have been producing paper 
ever since, their methods remain very crude. In 
spite of this there are manufactured quite a sur- 
prising number of varieties of paper. 

Rice Straw is the commonest of the materials 
used, since it is made into the coarsest and cheapest 
papers, packing-paper, paper used in the manu- 
facture of fire-works, paper money to be burned 
at funerals, etc., etc. 

Mao Tza 3$ +; the reed Imparata arundinacea, 
is also used, alone or mixed with rice straw. 


. Sancta Sedis, 


A finer class of paper is made from bamboo, 
either tz‘ chu 3% Af or chin chu #& AF being used, 
of not more than two years’ growth. it takes some 
six months to reduce the bamboo to pulp, with a 
_ treatment of lime and soda. The paper is made of 
various qualities, the poorer being for papering 
windows, the better kinds for writing or printing 


PAPER 
payer. Jt may be dyed, a coltmired om ome mide, 
wt gitmewnl with white wae 

What toreigmere call rice paper hae nahing bo 
do with fue bob ie tte Fowles uct 
pepyrifera out wie Vain elewte It te largely teed 


eimnipls pil wl 
by artiete tor palnting on, wad in the tanul aehere 
of artiliolal flower. 

Walle are not papered in China to ang ek tems, 
but ceilings and partitions are often papered, and 
the same type ol paper i geed tor making artific ial 
flowers, for clothing the human effiysee whieh are 
burnt at funerals and for covering cardboard boxes 
for toys, jewels, medicines, buttons, etc. Scrull 
wnd picture papers are aleo largely aeed in temples 
and large houses ; there are ala the well kuown door 
sereil®, ued mm the huribieet tamiiies ‘Tried 
paper if consumed by boys tracing characters in 
book#; wrapping, 
and silver papers are other varieties. 

Three foreign mills for paper manufacture have 
been put up in China in recent years. One is at 
Shanghai under Japanese management; it is well 
equipped and can produce fifty or sixty tons of 
paper a day. 

The other mills are; one at Wuchang, belonging 
to the Hupei Provincidl Government, and the other 
at Hankow, (Seven-mile creek), belonging to the 
Central Government; they were put up about 1910 
to manufacture paper for Government use, but they 
have been idle most of the time. Both remained 
closed during 1914, the former through lack of 
funds, and the latter because of repairs to 
machinery. 

In Western China a great deal of paper is made 
from the ‘‘paper mulberry,’’ Broussenetia papyrifera, 
Vent. This paper is also used as wadding for 
winter clothing. In south-west Kuangtung the fibre 
of Wikstroemia is made into stout paper. (See 
Wikstroemia). 

Paper is classified in the Customs Returns as 
Ist Quality; 2nd Quality; joss-paper; mill paper ; 
and paper, other kinds; and the whole trade, 
under the heading Original Export, amounts to 
over Hk.Tls. 10,000,000. Of these joss-paper comes 
first, and Swatow heads the list of exporters. But 
the Swatow paper comes from Tingchow in Fukien, 
and Fukieh is the leading paper producer in China, 
closely followed by Kiangsi, especially fyom Kuang- 
sin fu. 

China imports an increasing quantity of paper, 
the value being Hk. Tls. 6,375,765, in 1915. Of 
course this was not an ordinary year, foreign 
countries not being in a position to fully supply the 
demand. In 1908 the amount imported was 
Hk. Tis. 3,733,775, and the annual increase has 
been fairly steady. 

The chief of the imported papers is one manu 
factured expressly for the China market, called ir 


mourning, umbrella amd gold 
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the trade, machine-glazed cap. It is the thin 
tissue-like paper used in printing Chinese books, 
the printing being on one side of the paper only. 
It is mainly supplied by Norway and Sweden. 
Printing papers, glazed and tissue-papers and other 
kinds are also imported. 

Nearly twenty-five per cent. of the paper is 
from Japan, and twenty-five per cent. passes through 
Hongkong as the distributing centre for the southern 
provinces. Sweden is next after Japan,- sending, 
in 1914, paper to the value of Tls. 983,543, and 
Great Britain next, Tis. 841,714. 

Wood pulp has recently been imported, the 
quantity for 1915 being 36,370 piculs. 

The export of paper in 1916 was, 1st quality, 


Tis. 1,044,411; 2nd, Tls. 1,041,669; joss-paper, 
Tis. 1,306,468; mill, Tis. 31,095; other ‘kinds, 
Ths. 104,757. 


British Chamber of Commerce Journal, Shang- 
hai, August, 1916. 

PAPER BOATS, so called by foreigners because 
the usual cargo is paper. A kind of boat used at 
Swatow, broad and flat-bottomed and having the 
bows sheer sharply up to a height of ten feet. 
Poling is the method of propulsion, and the crew 
start from the top of the incline with the pole 
at the shoulder and run the whole length of the 
boat, thus gaining a great impetus. 


PAPERS ON CHINA, a periodical reproduc- 
ing the best articles from journals in China and 
Japan. It was issued from the China Mail office 
in Hongkong from September, 1867 to July 1868. 
In 1870 it was incorporated with Notes and Quertes, 
(q.¥.). 

PARADOXORNITHINAE, the Crow-Tits, 
a Sub-family of the Corvidae. The following are 
found in China. Paradoxornis guttaticollis, the 
Crow-Tit, in S. China. P. heudei, Lower Yangtze, 
Chinkiang to Nanking. Cholornis paradozxa, in 
Mu-p‘in. Suthora unicolor, the Brown Crow-Tit, 
rare, in the mountains of W. China. Scaeorhyn- 
chus gularis, the Hoary-headed Crow-Tit, Fukien 
to Lower Yangtze. Conostoma aemodium, the 
Red-billed Crow-Tit, the frontier of China and 
Tibet. Suthora bulomachus, in Formosa. _S. 
auffusa, N.W. Fukien and Yangtze. S. webbiana, 
Shanghai District. S§. mantschurica, Chihli, Man- 
churia.  S. Yunnan. 8S. alphoysiana, in 
Yunnan, Ssach‘uan-and perhaps Kueichou.  S. 
conspicillata, in Koko nor and the Ch‘in-ling range. 
S. brunnea, at Momein. 8S. verreauzxi, W. Ssi- 
ch‘'uan and Mu-p‘in, and N.W. Fukien. 5S. 
merriseniand, Formosa. S. cyanaphrys, in Shensi. 
S. davidiana, Fukier. 8. webbiana, Gray, in Chihli. 

Davrp er Orstarer: Les Otseaur de la Chine. 


PARDONS can be bought at the shops which 
sell paper charms and images; the purchaser then 


styant, 
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invites Buddhist and Taoist priests to pray or 
perhaps to fast for him, paying of course the 
necessary price. They write the person’s name on 
the form of pardon, with the date, and burn it that 
it may arrive, at the proper god. The sins 
enumerated in print on the paper are then forgiven. 
The god whose name is on the pardon may be 
Yu Huane *& && or some other. 

Dore : Recherches sur les Superstitions, p. 364. 


PARKER, EDWARD HARPER, was born 
in 1849. He was appointed student-interpreter in 
H.B.M.’s Consular Service in China in 1869, and 
retired on a pension in 1895. In 1901 he was 
appointed as Professor of Chinese in Owen’s 
College, Manchester, and still fills the chair (1917). 

The most important of his numerous writings 
on China are the following :— 

Up the Yangtze; Travels in Mongolia, 1870-1; 
Comparative Chinese Family Law, 1878; The 
Opium War, 1888; China’s Intercourse with 
Europe, 1890; A. Thousand Years of the Tartars, 
1895; The Religion of the Chinese, 1899; John 
Chinaman and a few others, 1901 and 1909; China, 
her History, Diplomacy and Commerce, 1901, 
revised and enlarged, 1917; China and Religion, 
1905; Ancient China Simplified, 1908; Studies in 
Chinese Religion, 1910; with many articles in the 
China Review, Journal of the N.C.B.R.A.S., Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, T‘oung Pao, etc., ete. 


PARKER, PETER, the first regularly ap- 
pointed medical missionary to China, was born in 
1804 in the United States, and died there in 1888. 
He reached Canton in 1834, and opened an 
Ophthalmic Hospital there the next year. This 
led to the: formation of a ‘Medical Missionary 
Society in China,’ and other such Societies were 
founded elsewhere during Dr. PARKER’S visit to 
America and Great Britain in 1840. Returning, he 
continued his medical work in Canton, but in 1844 
he took an official position in the American Legation, 
and later became chargé d’affaires and then Com- 
missioner and Minister Plenipotentiary. He left 
China finally in 1857, but from 1879 was President 
in America of the Medical Missionary Society in 
China. 

PARKER, WILLIAM, Sir, was born Decem- 
ber 1, 1781. After a good deal of naval service 


. elsewhere, he was put in command of the squadron 


at Hongkong on August 10, 1841. He captured 
Amoy, Ningpo, Woosung and Shanghai. He then 
seized Chinkiang, with the result that the Chinese 
were brought to terms and agreed to the treaty of 
Nanking. Parker, who had become vice-admiral 
in November, 1841, was rewarded with a G.C.B. 
in May, 1843, (the investiture being by Sir H. 
Pottincer, at Hongkong), and a baronetcy in 
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December, 1844. He afterwards filled various 
Important powta, and died on November 15, Lib. 
[Lavawron]: Lietsonary of Natronal Liegraphy 
PARKES, HARRY SMITH, was born in 
Staffordshire in 126. At thirteen years of aye he 
joined hiv cousin Mra, Guraztarr at Macao, and 
studied Chinese under Jonmn Konenr Monaro, 
He was Interpreter under Ancock in 1844. He 
became Acting Consul under Sir Jows Bowkhinu at 
Canton in 18545, wag Viee-Consul at Amoy in 1654, 
and after assisting to make the Treaty with Siam 
was sont to England with the ‘Treaty and the King 
of Siam’s presents to Queen Vierorta. He became 
Consul at Canton jn 1856, and distinguished himself 
in his dealings with Yen over the lorcha Arrow 
case. He was made Commissioner of Canton after 
the capture of that city. In 1860 he accompanied 
Lord Exern to the North to ratify the Treaty of 
Peking, and was taken prisoner by the Chinese, 
and suffered many indignities. He went up the 


Yangtze with Admiral Hors, establishing British | 


Consulates at the newly-opened Treaty Ports. He 
was made K.C.B. in 1862, became Consul at 
Shanghai the next year, and established the Mixed 
Court there in 1864. With Gorpon he formed the 
Camp of Instruction for Chinese troops defending 
Shanghai. In 1865 he succeeded Sir RutHerrorpD 
Axucock as Minister to Japan. 

There he spent the next eighteen years, and 
in 1883 was offered the Peking Legation at a 
reduced salary—owing to the House of Commons 
feeling economical. He was the last Minister to 
use the additional title of ‘Chief Superintendent of 
Trade’ (q.v.). His official work only lasted eighteen 
months; three of which were spent in a visit to the 
newly opened Korea. He was made Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the King of Korea in addition 
to his China appointment. While foreigners 
throughout China were delighted at his becoming 
Minister at Peking, the Chinese were prejudiced 
against him, and arrogant, especially as a result of 
the war with France, and his post was not at all 
an easy one. 

He had been made K.C.B. at the very early age 
of 34, and in 1881 he was made G.C.M.G. 

He died in Peking, March 22, 1885, and was 
buried at Whitchurch, Middlesex. A statue has 
been erected to his honour on the Bund at Shanghai. 

Lane-Poote : Life of Sir Harry Parkes, 1894. 


PARROTS. The Order Psittaci is tropical, 
bat a few species are found outside the tropics, 
both north and south. Six are found in China: 
Palaeornis salvadorn Ovstatet, (which is common 
in Nepal) comes to pass the winter in the wooded 
valleys of the Upper Yangtze, as far north as 5C°; 
this seems to be the extreme northern limit of the 
parrots. 
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PAWNSHOPS 
farm iw prebably found ia the Bowth oem of 
Chima J. eytnmephalar otis af w Cinttiet tren 
urta, @te , Atel hat bows tahen tomer (agen A 
euraller youn tem, I’) lLingwrudia, ie ead wo We fogod 
i Kan go Curylhe wernedin te another Spies bee 
met *oth oo SB, Citi, but it ie very rare 

Das @ Uvepauer . Lee Omeuua de la Chee 
PARTIES, POLITICAL. Swe Po/itisal Parting 
PARTRIDGES. See Gal/inuee 


PA SSE PA. See Basachpa. 
PATRIARCHS, SIX, : ff Jiu tru. Buddhism 


courte twenty@even patnarchs of the Weer before 
the first patriarch of China. A number of these 
Indian patriarchs are Townd to Ctiiewe temp te 
Their nares are given on Dew a work Voertonts 
DHARMA was the twenty-eighth and became the firne 
patriarch of Chinese Buddhism. The names of the 
six are as follows, each, after the first, being a 
disciple of the preceding one. 

1. Bopiirpnarma, (7.v.), Be Be Tame; 2 Seba 
Kvuanc ppt, or Her K'o JRA; J. Stwe Tran 
(@ 8, or Cares Crom BEM; 4. Tso Hem iG fa 
or ‘Ta I x py; 5. Hese Jts Ta Mas of BK ®. 
6. Hui Néwe Ta Crren $8 f—E kB. See Puddhiem 
in China. 

Done : 
vii, p. 244. 

PAVILION OF PURPLE LIGHT, 3 % BJ 
Tzi kuang ko. The hall in Peking used for the 
reception of representatives from tributary nations ; 
it was here that the first reception of Foreign 
Ministers was held, by T‘unc Cutn, June 29, 1873. 


PAWNSHOPS. In China the pawnshop has 
nothing about it of the disreputable, as in the West 
--j.e., the pawning of articles is not considered an 
act to hide or be ashamed. of. It is not uncommon 
for well-to-do people to deposit such valuables as 
furs, that they may be stored and cared for through 
the summer with less trouble than at home. 

There are several classes of these institutions, 


Recherches eur les Superetitions, vorne 


| the chih tang @ BH and the ssi ya ¥, FH or hsvas yu 


#p fm. The very large characters painted on the 
walls of large buildings # or # must be noticed by 
all visitors to Chinese cities. 

The chih tang or pawnshop proper is a private 
institution, but licenced by the local officials and 
subject to some government regulations. The time 
within which pledges may be redeemed is sixteen 
months, and the interest payable is three per cent. 
per month. Jewels are not received as pledges, and 
gold or silver only with restrictions. 

The Asiao ya pawnshops are not recognised by 
the authorities and are much more used by the 
poorer classes. The interest charged is higher and 
the time for. redemption is only three months. 


P. lathami occurs in Hainan, and P. | Being illegal institutions they have to guard care- 


PEACH BLOOM 


fully against burglary, etc., as there is no help for 
them in law against any theft, fraud or robbery. 
Gives : Chinese Sketches. 


PEACH BLOOM (peau de péche). See 
Porcelain, 
PEACHES, Amygdalus persica, f& t‘ao. The 


peach is supposed to have originated in China, though 
the point cannot be regarded as settled. But three 
important kinds have been developed there, and 
some of the most commercially important varieties 
in the United States have been introduced from 
China. 

The three strains mentioned are the Chinese 
Cling group, the Honey group and the Pien ¢t‘ao 
group. The first belongs more to the north, the 
second to the south and centre, and the third. is 
extensively cultivated only in the south, though it 
will thrive anywhere. 

The best variety of the Chinese Cling group is 
the Fei t‘ao, from the district of Fei ch‘éng in 
Shantung. It is a large peach, often weighing more 
than a pound, and besides its excellent flavour it 
has the advantage of keeping good from the time 
it ripens in October till February, if it is wrapped 
in soft tissue paper. 

There are some less noted varieties, and there 
are also several varieties of the Honey group, some 
of those in Shantung being especially fine. 

Of the Pien t‘ao Jy BE or flat peaches, the red 
flat peach of Chéekiang, the white and the yellow 
flat peaches, both of Shantung, deserve mention. 

The nectarina, A. persica nectarina, is very 
rare in China. 

The Wild Peach, A. davidiana, is found as a 
hill shrub or as an ornamental tree in gardens. It 
is used as a stock for grafting almost all stone-fruit 
trees. 

The peach hag an important place in Chinese 
superstitions. The wood of the peach-tree is a 
demonifuge, and Taoist priests use it for making 
the seals with which they seal their talismans and 
amulets. Branches of the tree are also used to 
strike fever patients, to expel the spirit of fever. 
The fruit is, however, more important than the 
wood ; it is the fruit which has given immortality 
to the immortals, and is a chief ingredient in the 
elizir vitae of the Taoists. The god of longevity 
tf & Suov Hs1ne jis often pictured as issuing from 
a peach, and peach-stones carved in the shape of 
locks are amulets to keep children secure from death. 

Dore : Recherches aur lea Superstitions, p. 477; 
Meyer : Agricultural Explorations in the Fruit and 
Nut Orchards of China. (U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture). 


PEACH-ORCHARD LEAGUE, R2Z& 


t'am ywan chih ai; Lit Pet, CuanG Fert, and Kvan Tr | 


swore together to fight, live and die with one 
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another. The covenant was made in a_peach- 
orchard ;: hence the name. See Auan 71; Inu Pei. 


PEACOCKS. See Gallinae. 


PEACOCK’S FEATHERS. A decoration con- 
ferred by Manchu Emperors. The highest grade, 
(called 7€ WH hua yii, flowery feather), is literally 
of the peacock’s feathers, with 3, 2, or 1 eye accord- 
ing to the merit of the recipient. The lower grade 
(# GH lan yii, blue feather) is from the raven’s tail. 


PEANUTS. See Groundnuts. 
PEARL RIVER. See Chu kiang. 


PEARS, #li, Pyrus sinensis. Pears are very 
much cultivated by the Chinese, but there are few 
varieties that are enjoyed by foreigners. One of 
the best. is the quince-pear, Ya kuan li; it is a large 
fruit, sometimes weighing half a pound. Next to 
this comes the Pas li -y 3! or white pear, a round 
fruit, generally small. It is best known to 
foreigners as the Peking pear. __ 

The Ya suan li, big sour pear, is found near 
Jehol, the Mien suan li or mealy sour pear, near 
Kuangning in Manchuria, and another sour variety, 
Mo» p‘an suan li or mill-stone sour pear, in Liaoyang. 

These are all soft pears; the hard pears are 
more appreciated by the Chinese, and there are 
many varieties of them. The best is the Ya érh hi, 
a large pear-shaped pear, which keeps well and 
can be got all through the winter in N, China. 
The Ma t‘t huang li or Horse-shoe yellow pear is 
very large, with coarse flesh ; it grows in Manchuria. 
So does the Hstang shui li or fragrant water pear, 
which is dried and packed in boxes. A number of 
boxes of them used to be sent annually from 
Liao-yang to the Emperor. The Afi ls or honey 
pear is hard, but very juicy and sweet; it comes 
from the Chihli province. Some pears of W. Shansi 
are remarkable for their ‘keeping’ properties. The 
Yu lt or oil pear can be kept for more than a year. 
There is a fatty substance covering the fruit, giving — 
it its name, and perhaps explaining its keeping 
properties. The Pén li or furrowed pear and 
Huang li or yellow pear are from the same district. 

Shantung produces some very large pears, ‘the 
O li for instance often weighing 14 pounds. The 
Hsiu hua li from Shantung is a large pear shaped 
like a flattened apple. 

-There is a large number of red pears in 
N. China; all are apple-shaped and all remarkably 
good ‘keepers.’ Many other varieties might be 
named. From the foreign point of view it is not 
the pear as the Chinese have it to-day that is 
interesting, but the Chinese pear as it may be after 
a course of foreign, scientific treatment in foreign 
soil. 

There are at least four varieties of wild pear 
found in N. China. 

Meyer: Agricultural Explorations, etc. 
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PEGOLOTTI, FRANCIS BALDUCCI, the 
author of some curious notes, purely mercantile, on 
the route to Cathay, weights and measures, prices, 
eb. The work was written about 1340, and wm 
found ax an appendix to a work published in 
Florence in 1765 66. 
lated by Yung. 

YuLe: Gathay and the Way Thither. 


Part of the notes are trans 


PEI TAI-HO is a seaside resort situated on the 
coast of Chihli some twenty miles south of Shanhas 
kuan. There are three of 
namely, West End, Rocky Point and Mast Cliff, 
of which Rocky Point is the mast populous and 
best developed, 

It originated in 1894-95 when railway engineers 
began building. The Methodist Episcopal Mission 
next rented land, and when there were 14 cottages 
Rocky Point Association was formed. Then the 
East Cliff Land Co. took up 700 mow, and many 
houses and a hotel were built. In 1900 all was 
destroyed, but building was resumed two years later 
and in 1917 there are about 300 houses with some 
2,000 summer residents. 

A branch line has been opened in 1917 from the 
Peking-Mukden Railway, 5 miles away. 


settlements houses, 


PEITANG At 3 per t‘ang, a small port in | 


Chihli, at the north of the Pei-t‘ang river, some ten 
miles north of the mouth of the Pei-ho. When the 
Pei ho was barred to the Ministers in June, 1859, 
Mr. Warp, the American envoy, landed at Pei t‘ang 
and, after a humiliating visit to the capital, ex- 
changed ratification of the treaty at Pei-t‘ang on 
August 16. In 1860 the allies landed at Pei t‘ang 
to take the Taku Forts. 


PEI T‘ANG Jt %&, northern hall, the name of 
the Roman Catholic establishment in the west of 
the Imperial City in Peking. The ground was 
given by K‘ane Hs in 1693 after PP. GeRBILLon 
and Bovuver had cured his fever with quinine. 
Tt was called Pei T‘ang to distinguish it from the 
already existing Tung (east) T‘ang and Hsi (west) 
T‘ang, now called Nan (south) T‘ang. Six years 


later the Fathers begged for an extension of the © 


ground that they might build a church. K‘anc Hsi 
not only granted the land, but himself composed 
three inscriptions to be placed on the new church. 
A description of the building is given in the 
Bulletin de Pékin. It had a small tower which 


PEKING 


aod whe had built the I’m T'ang, ae the King ol 


Poutrtuyal Ws an pile: tor wl ule Jewliile cf hades 


liei TF wong 


Atiea ‘the ) jean the Rew wet y ni 


JeeGe wae 
tuppremmed, ad Lae Lagariete took thet plaee, Alwar 
Lie perreevtven if CHa (ine e reign the Dea 
Tang qume to on end im the reign of Nie quoceeeor 
Tao Kvawec. 
tandarin, for the wum of 5,000 taele and every 


It waa sold, by inperval orders, vw a 


thing wae allowed to gw bo ruin 

by the treaty between France and China of 
1M60 the property was teetored to the churen, a 
new and larger building wae pot up and eompleted 
ig 1867. 

An important institution at the new Pei T'ang 
wos the Musewm of Natural History tortied by 
P. Anaasp Dayrp, which by 
mandarins; some of the princesses also went there 
and, it is said, the Empress-dowager herself 
incognito. It was presented to her when the 
Pei T‘ang was removed in 1885. 

At the accession of Kuanc Hsii the Pei T‘ang 
property was required for inclusion in the palace 
grounds; an amicable arrangement was made and 
another site provided not far away, on which a 
new cathedral was built and consecrated in Decem- 
ber 1888. 

Favien: Peking; 
Pex1n, February, 1916. 

PEKING, dt % pei ching. There have been 
several cities with various names on the site now 
occupied by Peking. 

1. The earliest of these was called fj Chi, 
from 3.c. 723 to 221 the capital of the Yen #% 
Kingdom. It was destroyed by Crs SHIH 
HUANG-TI. 

2. A new city was built on the ruins in a.D. 70, 
by the Han dynasty, and it was called Yen x 
which is still used as a literary name for Peking. 

3. From the time of the Three Kingdoms to 
the T‘ang dynasty the same place had the name of 
Yu chou # M. 

4. The K‘itans destroyed the place when they 
established the Liao dynasty in 986, but they built 
again on the same spot and called the place Nan- 


Was much »betted 


BULLETIN (CATHOLIQUE DE 


king J #X, southern camtal, to distinguish it from 


served as library and astronomical observatory ; the © 
residence of the missionaries was on the east and | 


was in Chinese style, and the garder stretched to a 
block of houses which adjoined the imperial gardens 
or San hai = #. The modest little church, called 
the church of S. Sauveur, was dedicated in Decem- 
ber, 1703. Lovrs XIV contributed much to its 
decoration : he was, of course, especially the pro- 
tector of the French Jesuits, whom he had sent out, 


their earlier capital which was north, up in Liao- 


tung. They also called it Yen ching eH. 


5. The Chin — dynasty followed in 1126, buil: 
a new city adjoining the old one on the east anc 
of the same size, calling the double city Chung Tu 
th #8 Central capital: their northern capital was 
near Jehol and their southern at K‘ai-féng fu. It 
was also called Ta-hsing fu % & ff. 

6. This city was completely destroyed by 
Cuencnts Khan in 1215. His grandson Kavsmatr 
Khan removed the Yiian dynasty capital from 
Karakorum, building on the Peking site the city 
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PEKING 


called Khanbaligh, sometimes written Cambuluc 
and, in fact, written in many ways. Khanbaligh 
stood on the site occupied by the present Tartar 
city, but its uorth wall was five Zi further north 


and its east and west walls were one li outside the | 


walls of to-day. The Bell Tower is in the centre 


of this old city, and the Observatory is at its south- | 


eastern corner. This is, of course, the city which 
was made known to Europe by the early Franciscan 
missionaries and by Marco Poto. 


Another name by which it was called during | 


the Yuan dynasty is Ta tu 7¢ #f, great capital. 

7. The first Ming rulers had their capital at 
the city famous as Nanking, and Khanbaligh 
became a simple prefecture with the name Pei-p‘ing 
fu 4b 26 ff. Being considered too large its northern 
wal] was removed five /i to the southward ; whether 
the east and west walls were moved is not certain. 

8. The third Ming emperor Yunc Lo removed 
his capital to Pei-p‘ing fu and called it Pei ching 
dé 3, or as it may be spelt, Pe-king, which means 
Northern Capital; and it has remained: the seat of 
government ever since. 

Two things may he borne in mind by those 
who wonder at the situation of Peking. (i) The 
enemies of the Empire were generally on the North, 
—for half the time during the last seven or eight 
centuries China has actually been ruled by con- 
querors from the North. Hence, a capital near 
the northern frontier seemed necessary. (ii) The 
fact that the city is on a dusty plain instead of 
being, like Nanking, near a noble river, reminds 
one that the founders of such cities were horsemen, 
used to scouring the plains with their armies. They 
did not seek a site suitable for water supply, for 
unloading of goods, etc. 

The present city of Peking consists of four 
enclosures. The Tartar city or North city is almost 
square; within it and more or less central is the 
enclosure called the Imperial City, the walls being 
about five miles in total length; and within this 
again there is a third enclosure, the Imperial Palace 
or the Purple Forbidden City. The Chinese city 
or South eity is south of the Tartar city and adjoin- 
ing it; east and west it extends beyond the Tartar 
city, but its width north and south is less than half 
its length east and west. 

The Tartar city is so called because the Manchus 
at the beginning of their dynasty drove out the 
Chinese into the suburb which has become the 
South city. All the palaces of Manchu princes and 
important Manchu families and all government 
buildings are in the Tartar city. The older walls 
were faced with brick by Yuno Lo of the Ming 
dynasty in 1437, and the three divisions of the 
city were alsa made by him. 

The Imperial City & 9 huang ch‘éng is almost 


square, being a little more north and south than | 
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east and west; the length of its walls is 10,350 
kilometres. It has in it, besides the Forbidden 
city, three lakes, the Coal Hill, many temples, the 
Pei t‘ang, etc. Its walls are 18 feet in height and 
are pierced by four gates. 

The Purple Forbidden city, tzi chin ch‘éng, 
is the innermost enclosure, and it was the strictly 
private residence of the emperore. The mortar 
used in the buildings was purple or violet, and 
this general tinge gave the name to the city. 
Another explanation, however, connects the name 
with the Pole Star, called by an ancient writer 
‘the Star of the violet myrtle,’ the empire depending 
on this central spot as the heavens on the pole star. 
The walls of this enclosure are 1006 metres north 
and south and 786 metres east and west, and are 
22 feet high. Outside is a moat 60 metres wide. 
There are four gates. 

Among the better-known ‘sights’ of Peking the 
first place must be given to the Altar of Heaven 
(q-v.). The Confucian Temple with the Stone 
Drums (g.v.), The Lama Temple (q.v.), the Observ- 
atory (q.v.) with its remaining instruments, the 
Summer Palace (g¢.v.), the Drum Tower and Bell 
Tower, are all attractive. Some people may take 
more pleasure in visiting the sites connected with 
early church history in Peking,—the Cathedrals, 
the Portuguese cemetery with the graves of Riccr, 
ScHatt and many more (see Chala). 

The Legation Quarter adjoins the eastern part of 
the southern wall of the Tartar city, and is now 
always in a state of defence. 

Unfortunately no very good guide to Peking 
has ever been issued. Favier’s work has many 
inaceuracies, and BRETSCHNEIDER’S is too short and 
limited. 

BRETSCHNEIDER :. Archelogical and Historical 
Researches on Peking, Shanghai, 1876; -FAavieEr : 
Péking. 

[The plans of these cities, given below, are 
reduced from those in Le Bulletin Catholique de 
Pékin for February, 1914, by kind permission of 
Brother A.. Mags, Director of the Lazarist Press 
at Peking. 

In these plans the broken lines represent the 
present Peking, while the dark lines show the 
relative size and situation of each ancient city. ] 
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2. Yen, built mm aw. 70; 
known as Yo Cou (3) 


from 4th te 10th centuries 


4. Nan CHrNnc 


a.p. 10th century 


5. CHUNG TU 
A.D. 12th century 


6. KHANBALIGH 
A.D. 13th century 


—_—s 


PEKING CONVENTION. Sir FReEperick 
BRUCE, proceeding to Peking for the ratification of 
the Tientsin Treaty (qg.v.), was forcibly hindered. 
This led to an expedition and to this Convention. 

An indemnity of eight million taels was agreed 
on instead of the two millions of the Treaty. The 
port of Tientsin was to be opened to British trade 
and residence. The Kowloon territory already 
leased to Her Majesty’s representative was to be 
ceded to Great Britain. Chusan was to be evacuated 
at once. 

The Convention was signed on October 24, 
1860, at Peking, by the Earl of Excrn and Prince 
KUNG. 


PEKING GAZETTE, 3 3% ching pao, tradi- 
tionally dating from the end of thé 10th century, 
was a daily metropolitan affiche, containing Court 
Gazette, Decrees and Memorials. Manuscript copies 
were sent to the high provincial authorities, and the 
printed form was sent to Canton, etc. In some 
places it was reprinted. 


PELICANS 


The ‘yellow’ Peking Gazette ceamed at the clove 
of the Maneha period, but a hive edition w till 


mened by Hates Towee, the e& hanperw 
PEKING STAG. 
PEKING UNIVERSITY, (HZ AGB) (nor 


Lnovditity of Cehing, 49.) « & Mimlonary ander 


hee Si AA. 


talking whieh bw ite origin on tive edieatiotal work 
of the MFM. 

ln LW7O @ small day tehool wan Opened with 
three beyt, indumed to attend by the gilts of one 
meal per diem. In 1876, a boye’ howrding show 
was began with &¢ Chitin boye. Li the peur 


1885, this became the Witey Institute, with the 
li 1088, during the vlewt of 
Bishop Fow ver, this in turn became the Peking 
University, with the Bishop as Chancellor and the 
Rev. L. W. Piccner as first President. In 160, 


a certificate of Incorporation was granted by the 


grade of an Academy. 


Leyislature of New York, and a Board of ‘1 rustece 
in New York City constituted. In 1891 a Board 
the the 
University was formed in Peking, and included 
missionaries of the A.B.C.F.M. and L.M.S., besides 
members of the foreign community. 

Land was purchased, and the first building, 
Durbin Hall, put up in 1892. This, like all the 
M.E.M. property in the capital, was destroyed by 
the Boxers in 1900, but was rebuilt in 1902 and 
since enlarged from time to time. After the re- 
bellion negotiations were begun among the various 
missions in Peking with a view to union in higher 
educational work, and in 1905, a union Medical 
College was agreed upon, the Lockuarr Medical 
College of the L.M.S. being re--organised s0 as 
to represent both the North China Educational 
Union and Peking University. In 1916 the China 
Medical Board having bought out the five Missions 
concerned, this work passed into its hands. 

Union in Theological work in Peking Univer- 
sity, has been in operation since the fall of 1915. 
At the present time (May 1917), the arrangements 
for the federated University are almost completed, 
a charter has been granted by the New York 
State, and the new scheme is expected to be 
launched in the fall of the year. 

The land for the campus comsists of one 
hundred acres, of which one-third was already 
purchased a year ago. Each Mission gives $100,000 
gold towards the initial outlay and instruction is 
to be confined to college and higher grades. 

The number of students in April,.1916, not 
including those in Lower and Higher Primary 
Departments, was 659. 

The President is the Rev. H. H. Lowzy, D.D. 
of the M.E.M. 


PELICANS. See Steganopodes. 


of Managers to control local affairs of 


PEN 


PEN or BRUSH % pi, used for writing, is 
said to have been invented by M&nc TIEN (q.v.), 
a celebrated general of the First Emperor, who 
died s.c. 209. Before his time characters were 
painted with a reed pen dipped in black lacquer or 
else incised with a bronze style. 

BuSHELL : Chinese Art, II, p. 122. 

PENAL CODE. See Law. 


PENTECOSTAL MISSIONARIES, THE, 
have a kind of home. base at Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 
They have arrived in China only during the last few 
years. In the Missionary Directory for 1917 their 
number is given as 35, and they work in Hongkong, 
and in five stations in Kuangtung province, also 
at Yunnan fu and at T‘ai-an fu in Shantung. 

See Assemblies of God. 


PENTECOSTAL MISSIONARY UNION, The, 
was organized in 1909, with Headquarters in 
Tondon, England. 
in the Misstonary Directory for 1917 as 27 in 
number, working in three stations in Yunnan. 

See Assemblies of God. 


PEN TS‘AO KANG MU, * 2449 }y , tho great 
Materia medica by Li SuHin-cuen, printed about 
1596. See Botany in China. 

Hance: Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., 1886, p. 324; 
Gimes: Chinese Interature; Write: Notes on 
Chinese Literature; BREeETSCHNEIDER, Bot. Sin. I, 
Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., 1881, p.: 54. 

PEPOHUAN, 2d) p‘ing pu fan, ‘barbarians 
of the plain.’ All those aborigines of various tribes 
in Formosa who submitted to Chinese civilisation 
were called by this term. See Formosa. 

PEPPER, #) #y Au chiao, is the ground-up 
fruit of Zanthozylum bungei. It is the ruddy 
capsules, not the seed, which possess the aromatic 
principle, 

It is said to grow nowhere in China except in 
the island of Hainan. Attempts have been made 
to cultivate it in other parts but unsuccessfully. 
The Chinese put this down to the wariness of the 
foreigner, who destroys the productive power of the 
pepper before it is imported, thus keeping the'trade 
in his. own hands. There are two kinds, the 
Malabar and the Sumatran, but in China no dis- 
tinction is made, both being sold at one price. The 
Chinese, however, regard white pepper as a superior 
species, and are not aware that it is simply black 
pepper steeped in lime-water. 

Bowna : Customs Trade Returns, Ningpo, 1869. 
Hfoste : Ssuch‘uan, p. 16. 


PEPPERMINT OIL. Yeti Po-ho yu, is dis- 


tilled from the leaves of several species of Mentha, | 
It is lighter | 


as the crispa, mperata, and pulequum. 
than water, and is put up in toy bottles, holding 
about 2 spoonful. The best is made at Canton. 


Its workers in China are given. 


| 
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PERESTRELLO, RAPHAEL, the first western 
trader to reach China by sea. He was sent by 
ALBUQUERQUE from Malacca in 1515-16. 


PEREYRA, THOMAS, &  ¥# Hsii Jih-shéng, 
a Jesuit Father, was born November 1, 1645, at 
St. Martinho de Valo, Portugal, and died in Peking 
on December 24, 1708. He, with P. GersrLion, 
acted as interpreter in making the. Nipchou 
(Nertchinsk) Treaty. He is noted also as the chief 
opponent of the Papal Legate pz Tournon at the 
court of K‘anc Hsi, who was greatly attached to 
him. He succeeded Versigst as Director of the 
Board of Mathematics temporarily in the absence of 
P. GrimatpI. He was strongly Portuguese, had 
great influence at the Court of Portugal and at 
Macao, and of course used his influence against the 
French. 

It may be remarked that in reading about this 
period some confusion is caused by there being 
associated with P. THomas Pereyra a Belgian, 
P. Antoine THomas. Thus in JENKINS we read 
‘‘Father PEREYRA, the evil genius of the unfortunate 
legate’; (p. 61), and in Bosmans, ‘‘THomas fut le 
principal antagonist du Cardinal pz TourRNoN,’” 
(p. 139). In the letters of Versrest he sometimes 
writes Pére THomas meaning THomMaAS PEREYRA. 

JENKINS: The Jesuits in China; BosMans : 
Ferdinand Verbiest, Louvain, 1912. 


PERILLA OCYMEIDES, 3: mF tz@ su tzit, 
is produced chiefly in Manchuria where the plant, 
a species of basil, is boiled and used in place of 
linseed oil. 


PERIODICALS, EUROPEAN. See Press. 


PERPENDICULAR AND HORIZONTAL 
Period, #¢ 4% tsung héng. In the fourth century 
B.c. the Ch‘u state sought to make alliances with 
states to the northward, while Ch‘in did the same 
in an east and west direction. The period has thus 
received the above term. , . 

Parker : Ancient China Simplified. 


PERSIMMON, tii JF shih tzid; Diospyros kak, 
a very important fruit of North China. Trees are 
planted 20 to 30 feet apart in orchards, generally 
at the foot of hills, with a southern or eastern: 
aspect, the best soil being of decomposed granite. 
The trees of some varieties reach 60 to 80 feet in 
height. All in N. China are grafted on a wild 
stock called by Chinese hei tsao which means black 
date, but it is really D. lotus, the wild persimmon 
(v. inf.). In central China other species are 
perhaps used. 

There are many varieties, the best being that 
called Ta shih tzt or Ta mo pan shih tet Kk BB 
tii J big millstone persimmon, because of its large 
size and flattened shape. The fruit sometimes 
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reaches a pound in weight; it is seedles and con 
tains very little tannin, —that is, it is non astringent, 
By freezing them the fruits can be kept perfectly 
good for months, ‘This, and seme other varieties, 
has a constriction round the thickest part of the 
fluttoned fruit, 

Another variety, called the Sweet pereimmon, 
ia exceedingly rare; Fire persimmon and Lotua- 
flower persimmon are other important varieties. 

The less juicy kind# are often dried, and then 
eaten raw or stewed. 

The wild persimmon, /). lotus, is called het tau 


‘black date,’ by the Chinese and in the Customs 


list. It is found here and there in the mountains 
of N. China. 


It does not often develop into a 


big tree.’ It is used as a stock on which to graft | 


the cultivated persimmon. The fruit is abundant, 
and edible when soft or after being touched with 
frost, but it is not very fleshy. ‘Together with the 
‘“‘red date’’ (see Jujube) it is sent to the silk dis- 
tricts for consumption by the silk-men, who live 
entirely on the fruit when rearing the worms, in 
order to avoid injuring the insects with smoke from 
fires. (British Consular Report, Chinkiang, 1887). 

.The export abroad, for Chinese emigrants, was 
in 1915 nearly 57,000 piculs, worth Tls, 300,000. 
Original export, 256,000 piculs, worth Tls. 1,413,000, 
mostly from Tientsin, Chefoo, Hankow and Nan- 
king. 

Meyer: Agricultural Explorations, etc., U.S. 
Dept. of Agricuture, 1911. 


PESCADORES, Portuguese for fishermen, a 
group of islands west of the centre of Formosa, 
' forty miles from that island and about eighty from 

the mainland. The largest island is Panghu (q.v.). 
The Dutch occupied them about 1620, before settling 
in Formosa. The group has belonged to Japan 
since 1896, together with Formosa. 


PETRELS. See Yubinares. 
PETROLEUM. See Minerals. 


PETUNTSE § 4 & +, the felspathic stone, 
fusible at a high temperature, which gives the 
transparency to porcelain. The best is reserved for 
making the glaze. The name literally means ‘white 
briquettes,’ and refers to the shape in which the 
pulverised stone is transported. 

BUSHELL : Chinese Art, vol. ii. 


PEWTERWARE, one of the chief industries 
of Wenchow. The best quality is composed of four 
parts tin to one of lead. Basins, candlesticks, 
lamps, teapots, cups, trays, and ornaments of 
various kinds are made. Pewterware is also made 
at Chaochow and Chaoyang, near Swatow. 
ware manufactured at Shasi is much inferior to that 
from Wenchow and Swatow. Ningpo pewter is 
famous also, and is preferred to copper on account 


The - 
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formetly made of wt are now, however, made of 


verdivria. artocien 


iaported tin plate. 
PFISTER, ALOYSIUS, Jeruit 1 Bite teat yt 


Zi kw wer; he wae born in Meuwrthe, April 28, 157, 


and died in Shanghai May 17,109) Me publabed 
th 175 the firwt part of a lit of Jewuite iA Chita 
from Xavier to recent tines, (Catalogue Patrwm 
ac Fratrum e Sowetate Jenu qui a morte S, Fr 
Naver ad annum MDCOCLXXIT Ewangelio Xe 


Propagando in Sinw adlaboraserunt. Pare Prima 
He had collected material for a full history of the 
Jesuit Mission in China, but jt was al] destroyed 
in a riot at Wuhu in 1891. 

A list of his published works is given in the 


T‘oung Pao, 1891, p. 463. 
PHAGSPA. 
PHARMACOPAEIA. The following are nutes 


on some of the chief Chinese vegetable drugs. 

Aconite, (B MH) wu tou. A great 
species are found throughout China. These princi- 
pally used are ts‘ao wu t‘ou (@ fy Gh), A. wilsonit, 
which is cultivated, and its powdered roots, mixed 
with white of egg, applied externally as s remedy 
for boils. Ch‘uan wu t‘ou, A. hemsleyanum, is 
used similarly, and after frequent boilings, in small 
quantities as a drastic cure for coughs. Fu-tzé 
(W# #) is A. fischers; this is cultivated in the 
winter, steeped in vinegar and salted and further 
treated. This and other aconites are used for a 
variety of diseases. Their poisonous qualities are 
diminished by the above treatment. 

ANGELICA. A. anomala, (Aj ft) pat-chih, grown 
in Sstch‘uan, Hupei, and Chékiang, is a favourite 
drug, used in female compliants and as a cosmetic ; 
A. decursiva ( Bij Hj) CA‘ten hu, a common plant 
used as a tonic and exported abroad ; A. polymorpha 
(4% Sp) tang kuei, the roots of which are used as a 
tonic and blood-purifier. The name tang kuei is 
also applied to the honeywort (Cryptotaenta), very 
frequently used in prescriptions, which resembles 
celery in odour and taste. It is used extensively 
in menstrual, chlorotic, and puerperal diseases. 

ASAFOETIDA, imported from India,  w a gum 
resin, the exudation of the Ferula, a shrub growing 
in Central Asm. It is used medicinally, and is 
deodorizing, anthelmintic, carminative, etc., and an 
antidote to mushroom poisoning. 

Baros CampPuHoR is considered the best in China. 

is imported from Borneo. It is not true camphor 
but steareopten; it is applied as a powder to 
chancres, buboes, etc., and used for polypus, fistula, 
etc. It is Dryobalanops camphora, Chinese ping- 
piien (RX Fe). Ngat-camphor, a steareopten isomeric 
with the Borneo camphor, said to be extracted from 
Blumea balsamifera, from Hainan, is a very 


See Baachpa. 


many 
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valuable substance valued at 500 Taels per picul, 
and is used as a febrifuge and carminative. 

Caroor Curcnery, Auempferia galanga, (2) 
shan nai, @ root eaten as a relish, like ginger, 
and used medicinally as a cure for toothache, 
as a wash for dandruff and scabs, or to destroy lice, 
hence used to preserve clothes, 
India, Persia, and Arabia. 

CaRDAMUM, (Af 88) Pai tou k‘ou, introduced 
to China a thousand years ago. -It is the Amomum 
medicine, L., grown in South-west Kuangsi, whose 
feeds are used in chest complaints and general 
debility. 

Castor Om. (See separate heading). 

CoDONOPSIS TANGSHEN, Hemsi, is a campanula- 
ceous plant sometimes called bastard ginseng, and 
used to adulterate ginseng. Tangshen is the name 
given to several other species of Campanulacaea. 

t is used as a tonic. 

CoPpTis CHINENSIS, ( #§ %) Auang lien, grown 
in West Hupei and in the Mount Omei plantations, 
Ssuch‘uan. The dried rhizome is an all-round 
medicine, and particularly valued as a stomachic. 

Cusess, Cubeba officinalis (#34) ch‘eng chia, 
a one-seeded berry, exported from South China. It 
resembles black pepper in size and form, has a 
fragrant odour and aromatic taste, and is used 
medicinally. 

Dracon’s Broop ; that ordinarily used in China 
is the produce of a large species of rattan calamus 
drace in Sumatra and Borneo and perhaps South 
China. The Pén ts‘ao name is 3% 8% K‘o liu and 
wy BL K‘o ping. 

EvcoMMIA ULMorDEs, (#t fi) tu chung, a tree 
found in Hupei, Honan, Shensi, Shansi, ete., the 
bark of which is tonic and diuretic. The leaves 
prevent hemorrhoids. 

Fritmary. Fritillaria roylei, etc., is pei-mu 
A of grown in the Tachien lu region, West Ssa- 
ch‘uan. The tiny white bulbs are pounded and 
boiled with dried orange skin and sugar. Used in 
fevers, coughs, rheumatism, and eye-diseases. An 
inferior kind is cultivated in Chekiang. 

Lotus, Nelumbium speciosum, ( yp) ho, a very 
popular and useful water-plant, widespread in 
China. The seeds, named lien-tz@ ( i J-), are 
used in medicine. The cotyledons are ground. into 
flour (Seo Arrowroot), or boiled, and make a very 
palatable food. The boiled root-stocks form a 
sweet mucilaginous food which is very popular. 

All parts of the plant are used in medicine, and 
are highly esteemed, e.g. the arrowroot in dysen- 
tery, the seed-caulicle in hemoptysis, and the leaves 
in fevers and skin eruptions, etc. 

PHELLODENDRON CHINENSE BARK, huang po RG 
is & complete materia medica in itself, the poor 
man’s ‘‘Cure-all.” 
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PICRASMA QUASSIOIDES, ku lien tzé bark, yields 
on boiling an extract which is used in colic and as 
a tebrifuge. 

QUISQUALIS INDICA, shih chiin tza- ( Of  F-) 
which is grown in Fukien, a safe vermifuge, has 
since the outbreak of the European War been much 
used by foreign physicians as a substitute for 
santonin, where the latter hag not been available. 
It is the ‘‘Rangoon creeper ‘‘of India. 

REHMANNIA GLUTINOSA, ti huang (Hb BE) is a 
common plant in North China. The root is used 
as a tonic and the leaves for eczema. Ts‘ing hua, 
in Honan, is the chief market; the sale realises 
£160,000 annually. (Ricwarp, Geography, p. 61). 

Many insects are eaten in various forms as 
drugs. Dried centipedes, scorpions, silkworms, 
and beetles, the exuviae of cicadae, bats’ dung, 
insect white wax, cantharides, tigers’ bones, bears’ 
galls, hedgehogs’ skins, are also partaken of and 
among minerals, realgar, zinc bloom, fossil teeth, 
brown mica, cinnabar ore, clay and a variety of 
others are used. 

The Customs’ Inst of Chinese Medicines covers 
a great deal of ground, and Hosie’s list comprives 
220 various kinds, of which 189 are vegetable from 
Ssich‘uan, whence comes so many of the chief 
drugs. Reference should be made to these lists, 
but full descriptions of all known drugs are given 
in Stuart’s Chinese Materia Medica, 1911. 

[N.S.] 


PHEASANTS. See Gallinae. 


PHILASTRE, P. L. F., a translator of the 
I Ching or Book of Changes,—the first translator 
into French. It appeared in Annales du Musée 
Guimet, vols. vili and xxii. 


PHILLIPS, GEORGE, was born in Kent in 
1836 and died near London in 1896. He entered 
the China Consular Service in 1857, and occupied 
various posts till his retirement in 1892. He wrote 
a good many articles on Formosa, Zaitun, etc., a 
list of which jis given in the J‘oung Pao, 1896. 


PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF CHINA. 
See China Branch of Royal Asiatic Society. 


PHILOSOPHY.—Having regard to the anti- 
quity of Chinese civilization and literature, and to 
the acuteness of the Chimese in practical affairs, 
their aversion to metaphysical speculation is a 
surprising fact. ‘Three reasons have been suggested 
for it; (i) The inexact nature of the language; 
(ii) The lack of a well-developed logic; (iii) The 
practical bent of the Chinese mind. On the other 
hand, it is argued that a nation has the language 
and methodology it deserves, and that practical 
ability is often found in company with philosophic 
leanings, ¢.g., with the wily Greek and the canny 
Scot. 
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The amount of philosophical writinge in China, 


however, can only be considered small if compared” 


with the mass Of serious literature, The depart 
ment of philosophy in the Imperial Library con 
tained in me, 190 no less than two thousand seven 
hundred and five volumes or ‘‘sectaone'’ 
hundred and thirty-seven authors, Again an ac. 
1412, in the reign of Yora Lo, the writings of the 
Sung plilesophers were collected and annotated 
under the title of % MA 4 Phalowophy in te 
Completeness, The 
Philosophy. ‘They were in sixteen volumes and 
“would if translated, fill more than that number 
of Western volumes octavo of medium thickness. ”’ 
(Meapows). 

The Imperial Encyclopaedia of Philosophy 
embraces three hundred and sixty volumes, but it 
must be remembered that the Chinese thought 
comprehended under the name of Philosophy 
differs very widely in its form from that of the 
West. 

Philosophy is a vague term in China, and 
philosophical matter is much mixed up with other 
subjects, e.g. in the PE Ml 74, dissertations on 
the arts of government and of education, on bells 
lettres, etc., are introduced. 


by ore 


Or There tersely : (orm pl ote 


The orthodox Chinese philosophy is Confucian, 
and while in a true philosophy speculation should 
be absolutely free, and not undertaken in the 
interests of any creed or school of thought, in 
China the problem is, ‘‘Given the infallibility of the 
Confucian classics, how to construct from them a 


metaphysic?’’ thus resembling the task of the | 


mediaeval Schoolmen. 


Of the usual divisions of metaphysics, viz., | 


Ontology, Cosmogony, Psychology, Ethics and 
Epistemology, only the fourth really interests the 
Chinese. Psychology is mainly represented in its 
relation to good and evil, and cosmogony and 
ontology, though early discussed (in the J Ching) 


are the last to be elaborated, and then chiefly with | 


‘reference to morality. 


There have been two periods of great philoso- 
phical activity in China, the first beginning with 
Lao Tza and Conrucrus and ending with the 
accession of Sura Hvanc T1; the second beginning 


with CuHov Tza and ending with Cau Hs1, who > 


died a.p. 1200. 


The era before the birth of Lao Tza, has left . 


us but one philosophical work, the enigmatical 


I Ching; but it is exceedingly important bécause — 


it laid the foundations on which all subsequent 
thinkers built. Even if it be the case, as some 


assert, that the true interpretation of the I Ching © 
had been lost before WEN Wane (s.c. 1231-1135) . 
and Cuou Kune (died 1105 8.c.) wrote their notes , 
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upom iby if it be trwe thal it wae only @ mactial of 
ditanation, and that the broken and unbroken |itne 
of the Right Diagrate represent the anothed and 
oitittie! core teed by primitive (hing fur re 
cording awd making simple calculations, the teem 
thie ai! 
ajetemie of Givitetrot ate Daeed car at beuet a nude 


le ToCotw lew: a4 philomephicnl ont, elnoe 


melephyen, awl a numenion) eonpeqhinn of tee 
order of the world m one of the eurleet kungwen 
The / Uhiny tewhen a dial epetem in es 


planation of all chanyes in nature and im human 
the 


Strong and Weak, otherwise Male and | emavwe, and 


affaires interaction of the two force called 
t4s0 Heaven and Barth, producing all ptienerena 
But pre Confucian e#epeculation had another aide, 
which has not handed any book down to we, yet 
which was growingly monistic and idealitiic. In 
the / Ching itself there are sporadic allusions of 
this nature, and a doctrine of that from which the 
Dual Principles derived —7ao if + al robe 
forms well-known. ‘The / Ching, the doctrine of 
Tao and some strongly-held ethical principles 
intuitively known, enforced by experience, and 
regarded as harmonizing with the / Ching, and 
emanating from Tao or from Tien K, were the 
materials on which Conrucrus, Lao Tz, and their 


successors worked. 


wae 1m 


Conructus accepted the dualism of the J Ching, 
and the commentaries on that work ascribed to him 
are the most philosophical part of his teachings, 
which were mainly positivist, and above all, ethical. 
(See Confucianism). 

He uses the term Great Limit J'ai chi (qt) 
concerning the Origin of the Dual Principles, but 
this line of thought was not developed by his im- 
mediate followers, and though Mencrus «peaks of 
a Universal Energy (# #&2Zz #) as filling the 
Universe, he is only interested in it as functioning 
in the moral life of men. 


Even in Ethics, Conrucitvs and his followers 
were chiefly interested from a practical point of 
view. ._ The Metaphysics of Ethics are either 
ignored or settled without controversy, e.g. the 
problem of the origin and existence of evil is not 
touched upon; freewill is taken for granted. 


Lao- Tza, and his followers, working on the 
same material as CoNnrucius, arrived at very 
different results. The monistic and idealistic sayings 
which occur sporadically in the Z Ching they 
appropriated, but their chief reliance was on the 
doctrine of Tao as handed down from the YELLow 
Emreror and other ancient worthies. It is not 
now clear how far this doctrine had developed prior 
to Lao Tzi, but in the 7'ao-Té Ching we are face 
to face with that from which the Dual Principles 
proceed, that which is without form or limit, begin- 
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ning or end, above definition, above speculation, 


name of Tuo. 

He appears, however, in the short compass of 
the Tuo-Té Ching to use Tao in two meanings :— 
(1) the Great Principle which formed the Universe, 
and (2) the primordial matter from which the 
Universe was made. The latter was substantially 
the Great Limit of the Z Ching Appendices, but: 
the former was the true basis of all typically 
Taoist thought. 

Three books have come down to us professing 
to represent Taoist thought before the close of the 
first period of philosophical activity, viz., the 
reputed works of Liza Tzi, Cnuanc Tza and 
Kuan Yin Tza, (q¢.v.). The last, though in the 
true Taoist success’»n and perhaps containing some 
ancient sayings is u doubtedly much later than the 
others. Lien Tzi’g book is perhaps the work of 


his disciples, much added to and altered by later | 


Taoists. Chronologically he comes between Lao Tza 
and Cuvuanc Tz, the latter constantly referring 
to him. 

Lien Tzi took a very transcendent attitude 
towards the universe and evolved a cosmogony which 


by its identity of contraries led inevitably to abso-. 


jute indifference and aloofness. 

In Cuuanc Tz we meet. the most brilliant of 
Taoist and of Chinese philosophers. In his work 
we breathe the air of Greece. He has been com- 
pared with Prato by Mears (China Review, 
vol. xix, p. 225), and with Heracrierrus by Canon 
AvusBREY Moore, in an introduction to GuLEs’ 
Chuang Tzt, Mystic, Moralist and Social Reformer. 


Cuvuana Tza felt Taoism was threatened by 
come of the teachings of Lirn Tza (e.g., the 
allusions to magic and so forth) and by those of 
the agnostic and materialistic Confucianists. He 
accepts Lao Tza’s ethics in toto and bends all his 
genius to the elaboration of a wonderful philosophy. 
Starting with the relativity of all things, he became 
convinced of the unreality of the visible world, and 
the consequent uselessness of controversy. He is 
all for individual freedom, and so gets to the 
Wu Wer (doctrine of Inaction), and ultimately to 
a half-pantheistic mysticism, which is saved from 
pantheism by the dualism which he conceives as 
existing forever between man and God (7'ao). It 
is the true duty and delight of the soul to under- 
stand something of the Jao and imitate what is 
known. Man is not the coming-to-consciousness 
of the Abiding Ground of all things, but a being 
akin to It in nature, capable of attaining a positive 
and eternal perfection through It, and therefore of 
infinite value; in his innermost being he is not a 
Thing, though in body and mind he may be, and 
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_ herein lies his danger, his possibility of failing to 
above reason itself—the Absolute, as conceived by | 
Lao Tza, to which he gives the time-honoured | 


- education. 


attain perfection. 

Among the other philosophers of the period, 
are Yana Cut and Mo Tr. Both were severely 
denounged by Mencitus. Yano Tzid, who hae left 
no written works, held views closely approaching 
those of Epicurus. Part of Mo Tza’s works have 
come down to us, but the text in places is very 
corrupt. As against Yanc Tzi he is supposed by 
the Chinese to represent ultra-altruism. He had a 
very logical mind, and put’ his arguments more 
methodically than any Chinese before the Sung era. 
His system resembles Christianity in many respects. 
His famous precepts of universal love, and of utility 
as an unfailing criterion of moral-values, are based 
oa a doctrine of the Supreme Being which greatly 
resembles that of ‘‘God’’ in the Christian sense. 

There were other independent thinkers some of 
whom are loosely classed with Taoists, the most 
famous being Hsan Tz who opposed the followers 
of Mencius by. maintaining that human nature is 
radically evil, and anticipating Hume in his belief 
that morality is an artificial thing. 

Hsun Tza, however, though against MEeNctvs, 
considered himself a Confucianist, and fought for 
orthodoxy as against Mo Trt. 

One of Hsin Tzd’s pupils, Han Fer Tza (q.v.) 
is also called a Taoist writer, though he occupied 
an independent position. He fell under the dis- 
pleasure of the ruler of Ch‘in, afterwards Sma 
Hvane Ti, and committed suicide,—the last of the 
ante-Ch‘in thinkers. 

Between the times of Sara Huane Ti and the 
rise of the Sung philosophers there was an interval 
of twelve hundred years, during which very little 
philosophical thinking was done. 

Yane Hsrune (q.v.) founded ‘an ethical school, 
in which the doctrines were propounded -that human 
nature is both good and evil, and that environment 
is everything. Hvar Nan Tza (died s.c. 122) 
wrote a celebrated treatise embodying his researches 
into the secrets of Nature from the point of view 
of the degenerate Taoism of the day, and Wane 
Cn‘una (q.v.) in the first century of our era 
criticized Conrucrus and Mencrus in a very bold 
and original way, but nothing of importance was 
achieved. The fire of the Ante-Ch‘in times was 
burnt out or had been extinguished, and the state 
of China was not conducive to philosophical energy. 

At the beginning of the tenth.century printing 
had been invented, and gave a great impetus to all 
Buddhism hax established itself firmly 
in the Empire and was forcing even Confucianists 
to look on their ancient doctrine in a new light; 
and the second great period of philosophical activity 
began under the Sung dynasty with Cuov Tzd 
(born A.D. 1017). (See following article). 
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PHILOSOPHY, SUNG 


The teachings of the Sang philosophers were | Cepaye, lethers and weter of cunvereations woth tear 


accepted aa the final statement of Contucian ortho 
doxy, much as the interpretations Of S. ‘Trrostas 
Aquinas were accepted ino the Middle Ages, and 
only one great philosophical thinker has appeared 
This was Wane Yase Mowe (9. 0.) 


His views were regarded as 


in China wines, 
of the Ming dynasty. 
heterodox, because, though a 
differed so widely from Cirv Hest, but he is inereas 
ingly studied both by Chinese and Japanese, and 
his lefty idealism ia perhaps destined to play a 
considerable part in the reinterpretation of Con 
fucianism which is inevitable, as China becomes 
acquainted with the deepest thought of the West. 
Mrabows : The Chinese and Their Rebellions, 
chap, xviii; Suzeny: fistery of Chinese Philosophy. 
[C.E.C.] 


Confucianit, he 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE SUNG PERIOD.— | 


With the 11th century, a renaissance of literature and 


wt the same time a revival of orthodoxy, resulted | 


in what is known as the Sung School of Con- 
fucianism (4 (ft). Its founders formed a group 
called “The Five Philosopners’”’ (fF), of whom 
the first, and the prime initiator of the movement, 


was Ciiov Tun-1 (1017-1073), and the last was the | 
famous Cuv Hs (1130-1200), whose keen dialectic | 


secured for the doctrine of the school a lasting 
place in the intellectual life of the nation. The 
intervening philosophers were the two brothers 
Cu'tnc Hao (1032-1085), and Cu‘éneo I (1033-1107), 
who from an early age were Cuov Tun-1's pupils, 
and their uncle Cuanc Tsar (1020-1076) to whom 
they passed on the teachings they had received from 
their master. 

Cuovu Tun-1 left two works, posthumously 
published by his pupils, The Complete Treatise 
(i HF), and The Doctrine of the Supreme Ultimate 
lilustrated by Diayram ( X& te HR). 

The latter is of the greatest importance as 
eentaining in a remarkably condensed and pregnant 
statement the chief tenets of the writer’s philoso- 
phical system, the outstanding feature of which 
is indicated in its title. Taking an obscure passage 
ein the 7 Ching, the Philosopher elaborated his 
famous doctrine of the Supreme Ultimate, 7'‘ai Chi 


(Ke fis), the Final Cause of the Universe, an Infinite © 


Being whose essence is an ethical principle, Zi (38), 
but finds its manifestation in the Ether from which 
is evolved the physical universe. The stages of the 
evolution are traced from this primordial Ether, 
through its Two Modes, the Yin and the Yang 
( f= fH) and the Five Agents, or Elements (3 ff). 
to Man, the highest form of created existence. 

The doctrines of CHov TzG were passed on and 


developed by his pupils Cn‘eNc Hao and Cu‘enc I. © 
In their voluminous writings consisting mainly of | 


pupala, Lhe noel prominent eubyert of die wembon 
the of Man's Wits 
oniyinited the Clear divtinetion between the Origamai 
besntial Natwwre (te ABB) and the 
hyeiwal Nature (ft TW % ft). 
expounded ae purely ethieal and identified with the 
Navure defined in the Doetrme Of the Mern ae Ure 


conm@titubion Nature bem 
aii 


The former whe 


‘*Dewet of lLleaven,’’ The latter mw thie Gat igy comet 
nature aa cattdilionwed by the phyaionl element in 
whieh m1 wo mbherent. It aw to the former, it was 


mamtained, that Mescrus referred when he aeeerted 
that the Nature of Man w wood. It jw to the lagter 
that Conrucius referred when he taught that the 
nature of all men is akin (1. # vi ). 

Another marked feature of the Ca’ bse philoeo 
phy was the place given to Love in the conetitutvan 
of the universe. In the Fourth Appendix to the 
1 Ching the four ultimate principles of the Universe, 
Yuan, Ming, la, Ching (3% MAM), the prinerples 
of Origin, Beauty, Utility ana Potentiality, are 
said to be the principles which in man become Love, 
Righteousness, Reverence and Wisdom. (CH'e#nc 
Hao elaborated the doctrine thus stated and showed 
that Love, corresponding to the principle of Origin 
in the universe, is both the source and the sum 
of the other three principles of man’s nature which 
proceed from it, and are included in it; and that 
in the physical universe this same principle is the 
source of the other three ultimata, just as in the 
case of the Four Seasons, which are the physical 
embodiment of these principles, all proceed from 
the productive season of Spring. 

CHANG was less of a creator of thought and more 
of a propagandist than his nephews. He eagerly 
imbibed the teachings of Cuov Tza received from 
them, and became an enthusiastic teacher attracting 
largé audienees to his lectures. He has left two 
important works, The Right Discipline of Youth 
(iE 2), and the Western Inscriptions (fq & ). 
besides an exhaustive commentary on the J Ching, 
the chief subject of his lectures. 

‘A gap of twenty-three years intervened between 
the death of Cu‘tne I, the last survivor of the 
first four. founders uf the School, and the birth of 
Cuu Hest, the fifth, but there is nevertheless a direct 
connection in the transmission of the doctrines 
taught by the earlier philosophers. Cnu Hsi's 
teachers were first, his own father, and, later, 
Li Yen P‘tnc, a native of Fukien province. Lt 
Yen P‘tne (1093-1163), who exerted a profound 
influence upon the mind of his pupil, studied under 
Lo Ts‘une: Yen, who in his turn was one of the 
most brilliant students of the famous Yanc Kver 
SHAN, a pupil of both the Cu‘&ne brothers. 

The following table will illustrate and make 
clearer this succession of philosophical teachers. 
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CHOU TZU 
1017-1073 


Cu‘eno I 
1u33-1107 


C'n‘enu Hao 
du3% Tuas 


Cuase Tsat 
1020-1076 


Yase Keer Suan 
153-1130 


Lo Ts‘une YEN 


lurs-1155 
Li Ys~s Pine Cav Sune (Father of Cau Hs1) 
1098-1163 1097-1143 


| Cnv Hst 1130-1200 | 


Cuv Hsz1 in early life was an eager student of 
Buddhist philosophy,. but was weaned from what 
he later regarded as pernicious heresy by the argu- 
ments of his revered teacher Li Yen. P‘1nc. Like 
the great Sage, he was not a creator so much as a 
transmitter, but he did more than transmit. The 
teachings of his predecessors were reduced to a 
harmonious and consistent system, the apparent 
discrepancies and contradictions in their writings, 
as well as in the Classics, were explained, and by 
his clear and persuasive reasoning thousands were 
won to adherence to his views. The most im- 
portant, from this point of view; of his multitu- 


dinous literary labours was the work entitled: 


“Modern Thought” (i % 2%), in which his friend, 
Lu Tune Lat collaborated. In this work, extracts 
frou: the writings and sayings of the earlier philoso- 
phers of this School were collated and classified. 
for the benefit of younger students of philosophy, 
£0 that it formed a complete digest of the system. 

The scheme of philosophy which thus grew in 
the minds of the Five Philosophers, and was finally 
presented by Cuu Hs1 as a complete system, 
followed two main lines of thought. It propounded 
a theory of the universe, and upon that theory it 
based its account of the constitution of man’s 
nature. In its theory of the universe it accounted 
for the existence of the All-Things in terms of a 
dualism, but the dualism resolves itself ultimately 
into what may be termed an ethical monism. The 
ultimate elements of the universe are Law and 
Matter ( $1) or a primordial Ether in which an 
Ethical principle is inherent. These two elements 
are co-existent and inseparable, but the Ether derives 
its existence from, and ‘is subjeat to the control of 
the ethical principle. The Ether again evolves a 
dualism of its own in its Two Modes (pH ff ) 
already referred to. The ethical principle Zi (3 ) 
is also termed Tao (34) or the Moral Order, the 
term being used to represent the ethical and all- 
comprehensive aspect of Ls. 

The nature of man. consists of this Zt, or the 
Ethical Principle, individuated in each individual 
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man. In its essence it is absolutely pure and good, 
but seeing that it is inseparable from the material 
element CA‘t (34) or the Ether, it is from Man’s 
birth to a greater or less extent impeded and 
tainted by the grossness of ‘Ether. The moral 
differences in the degree of purity and fineness of 
the Etherial medium. Grossness in the Ether 
impedes the manifestation of the ethical principle, 
while fineness in the Ether allows its full “‘illustrious 
virtue’ to be displayed. Hence we have sages and 
mean men, the noble and the ignoble. 

Cnu Hsr and his predecessors were compara- 
tively. silent on all questions religious and theolo- 
gical, but when. pushed by ‘persistent questions 
Cuu Hsi1 confessed to-his belief in the 7'ien (X ) 
but objected to all anthropomorphical: representa- 
of the classics as the Moral Ruler of the Universe, 
tions. 

This Zien he asserted is Zi (2), that is, a 
spiritual Being, but like the Y‘ai Chi (A¢ te ) finds 
his manifestation in a physical medium, the Azure 
Vault, the purest and most renned portion of the 
Ether. 

After the death of Cuu Hsz, notes of his 
lectures and conversations, together with his essays 
and letters, were published by his pupils. These, 
to which were added numerous works published by 
himself in his lifetime, and the works of the earlier 
philosophers which he had collected and commented 
upon, became the nucleus of a voluminous library 
of works by philosophers of this School. 

In the fifteenth century a Symposium entitled 
Hsing Li Ta Chiiian (# #2 4B) was compiled under 
Imperial auspices, containing the writings of as 
many as one hundred and twenty representatives 
of this school, and remaining to this day the 
standard work of reference on this subject. 

(J.P.B.] 


PHNIX, Ih i. féng huang, the king of birds. 
It is supposed to appear only in times of peace and 
prosperity. It has a hen’s head, a man’s eye, a 
serpent’s neck, a Jocust’s viscera, a swallow’s brow 
and a tortoise’s back. Its tail, which is like that 
of a fish, has twelve feathers, except in years with 
an intercalary month, when there are thirteen. 
This divine bird is the product of the sun or of 
fire, hence it is often pictured gazing on a ball of 
fire. The sun being the yang or active principle, 
the phoenix has great influence in the begetting of 
children. It never rests on any tree but the 
wu-t‘ung, and feeds on the fruit of the bamboo. 
It is six feet in height. The male is called féng 
and the female huang. 

Its first recorded appearance is in the reign of 
Hvanoa Tr, some 2600 years B.c. It again shewed 
itself in the next reign, and two phoenixes nested 
in Yao’s palace about B.c. 2350. It is not however 
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until the Han dynasty that we hear of worship 
Later ite appearance becomes a - 
commonplace in Chinese history, and jw sure to 


being paid to it, 


glorify a peaceful reagn or flatter a successful ruler. 
Its lat, advent wan at Feng hoang fu in Anhui, 
where it seratched at Hung Wo's father’s grave, 
and the imperial power passed into Huse Wur's 
hands. This town now sends out enormous numbers 
of pietures of the phoenix to all parts of the 


country. 


Donk: Recherches sur les Superstitions en 
(Thine, p. 442. 
PHONETIC. Seo Primitive. 


PHONGIE, the Burmese word pongyi, meaning 
a monk who has been over ten yearns in the 
monastery; the term is, however, often used out 
of politeness to any monk. It is not correct to 
speak of it, as F. H. Batrovr does, as being a 
Buddhist sect. 

Scorrt: Burma; Barrour: Waifs and Strays 
from the Far East, p. 149. 


PHYSIOGNOMISTS, &] fff &) Asiany mien ti. 
In the West the word is used for those who study 
the face to find out the character and disposition ; 
in China the purpose is to tell the fortune or length 
of life. Chinese works refer to them in the third 
century B.c. Modern physiognomists use the planets 
for their science, the signs of the zodiac, the ten 
stems and twelve branches, the five sacred moun- 
tains, and many other things, connecting which 
with the features, etc., they tell a man the good or 
bad fortune awaiting him, his expectation of life, 
ate. 

Dont : Recherches sur les Superstitions, p. 225. 


PIAN DE CARPINE. See John of Pian de 
Carpine. 

PICIDAE, the family of the Woodpeckers. 
The following are found in China. Dendrocopus 
cabanisi, the Chinese Pied Wood-pecker, is common 
throughout the provinces and occurs in Hainan. 
D. major the Great Pied Wood-pecker, is found in 
North Chihli. D. atratus is found in Yunnan. 
Picus desmursi is found in the high mountains of 
Ssich‘uan. P. pernyi occurs in S.W. China. P. 
insularis is resident in. the interior of Formosa, 
and in West Fukien. Picoides funebris lives in 
the coldest and highest regions of W. China, but 
is not wide-spread... Dryocopus martius is found 
in Manchuria and in N. Chihli, Yungipicus scintil- 
liceps is resident in N. China. J. kaleensis is found 
in Formosa and throughout 8. China. J. pygmaeus 
is found in Yunnan. AHypopicus poliopsis is met 
with in Chihli and Shantung on migration. JH. 
hyperythrus, in Yunnan. Gecinus canus, the 
Grey-headed Woodpecker of Europe, is common in 
N. China. G. citrinocristatus is found in Central 


PILGRIMS 


Fukien. @G. 
vino. G. 


guerins we found im the central pro 


thlorolophue, in Yornan GC. taneulo 
halite Portiewa and the southern provinces of 
China. Microptermue folrense ie reevient in Fobten 
aud Kuwngtong. M. holroyds  whyoeniant mw Mat 
nan. Lapotcates einenew ooomres in the ibet tor of 
Fulien. Tewmnnua chiwentic, the Spr ded Miewlet, 
a very tiny bird, wm fowid in Kiatiywu, Fukien, 
Setch'uan and as far as Koko nor /yns torquila, 
the Common Wryneck, ie common on Mighation o2 
China and 
richetts and Geermulue viridanue afe found in the 
interior of Fukien. Other woodpeckers have been 


desersbed from Hainan. 


ileo in M wmyolia. Gh ryerr pohde yr 


Gecinut hananue, Chryso 
paleqma atyani, Lepouestes havnanus; wee PZ 8. 
Davip er Ovstarer: Let Oweaus de la “hane , 


and P.Z.S., 1900, p. 482. 
PICUL f@ tan or G. The Chinese ‘hundred. 


weight,’ generally equal to 1334 Ibs. avoirdupois. 
See Weights and Measures. 


PIDGIN-ENGLISH, an extraordinary jargon 
in use between native servants, shopmen, etc., on 
the one side, and toreigners who do not speak 
Chinese on the other. The word pidgin is supposed 
to be the Chinese attempt to pronounce the word 
buriness; pidgin-English is therefore ‘business- 
English’; it is certainly not literary English. In 
the main it is a limited number of English words 
used more or less according to Chinese idiom, and 
also mispronounced. The fewest possible number 
of English words are in use: thus my is made to 
do duty for J and me. ‘‘I cannot’’ becomes ‘My 
no can,’”’ and “It is not my affair’ is ‘‘No belong 
my pidgin.’”’ The senseless dialect originated with 
tho “‘linguists’’ (q.v.), in the old Canton days when 
very few foreigners spoke Chinese and no Chinese 
knew English. With the increase of intercourse it 
is rapidly passing out of use and will happily vanish 
before long. 

Dyer Batt: Things Chinese; Letayp : Pidgin- 
English Sing-Song. 

PIGEONS. See Columbae. 

PIKA, the tailless hare. See Lagomyida. 


Pl KAN, }t +, a relative of Coovu Hsm, the 
last Emperor of the Shang dynasty, 12th century 
B.C. He remonstrated with the ruler over his 
excesses and was promptly disembowelled. 

PILGRIMS, BUDDHIST. This heading is 
sometimes used for convenience for the famous 
pilgrims who went from China to India in the 
early days of Buddhism and wrote accounts of their 
travels. Fa Hsien travelled from a.p. 399 to 413; 
Hstan Tsang from 629 to 645; I Cure from 671 
to 695, with an interval spent in Zhina; Sune Yun 
was sent as a lay messenger with a priest Hur SHene 
in 518. Parker states that there Were some sixty 


PINAL 


such pilgrims by land or sea, in the 7th and 8th 
centuries. See separate articles. 

Parker : China; Her History, Diplomacy and 
Commerce. 


PINAL or PINHAL. When the Spanish took 
the Philippines in 1565, they tried to open trade 
with Canton, but were, of course, opposed by the 
Portuguese. China, however, according to MENDoza, 
permitéed them to trade at Pinal, which he states 
to be thirty leagues from Canton. It is probable 
that the place may be P‘ing hai 4% #, on the south 
coast of Kuangtung, east of Hongkong. The foreign 
name for P‘inghai is Harlem Bay. 

Menpoza: History of China; 
Angio-Chinese Calendar for 1832. 

PINE-APPLE FIBRE, po-lo ma ¥& Ye hii, is 
obained from the leaves of Bromelia penguin, 
which is extensively cultivated in Hainan, under 
tropical conditions, particularly on the east coast ; 
_also on the Leichow Peninsula on the mainland 
opposite. It is grown as a hedge plant and also in 
parallel rowscin fields. At the end of their first 
year the trees produce leaves capable of being 
decorticated for fibre, but it is usual to wait -till 
the second year, when longer leaves are obtainable, 
which give a better yield of fibre. About a dozen 
leaves are taken from each plant,-and are scraped 
both above and below until the green tissue has 
been removed, revealing a skein of yellowizh fibres, 


MorRIson : 


which is soaked in cold water for six hours, and - 


then dried in-the sun. This alternate washing and 
drying continues for three days, until the fibre has 
become sufficiently bleached and all non-fibrous 
tissue has been removed. The material thus pre- 
pared is next combed in order to reduce it to 
regular filaments of the required fineness, after 
which it is made into threads for weaving. 

The combifige are said to give excellent results 
for paper making. ‘The fibro itself is of fine quality 
and great strength, suitable for textile purposes, 
but the time and labour involved in extracting it 
have hitherto restricted its use. 

In Hainan this fibre is made into a very fine 
erass-cloth, and it is also sent for manufacture 
to Swatow,° The average annual exportation is 


between 3,500 and 4,000 piculs of fibre, worth about — 


Hk.Tis. 33 per picul. The grass-cloth is worth 
about -He. Tis. 150 per picul, or nearly double the 
value -of~ ramie grass-cloth exported from the 
Yangtze ports. 

PINTO, FERDINAND MENDEZ, was born 
in Portugal in 1509 or 1510, and lived a life of 
extraordinary adventure. 

After many wild doings elsewhere, he and a 
troop, of other desperadoes came to Ningpo, and 
there learned from a Chinese pirate that there was 


to the north-east, an island with the tombs of | 
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seventeen Chinese kings, ail of gold. They set 
out thither ; on the way there the Chinese deserted, 
but the Portuguese reached the island, plundered 
the tombs, were attacked and had to retreat. On 
their way back a gale made it necessary to throw 
their plunder overboard; one ship was wrecked, 
the other they ran ashore. The fourteen Portu- 
guese saved were taken prisoners by the Chinese, 
thrown into a pond and almost devoured by leeches, 
then sent to Nanking, where they were whipped. 
and barely escaped being each deprived of a thumb. 
They were then sent to Peking, and after two 
months there, were condemned to a year of hard 
labour, first at the Great Wall, then at Quinsay 
(Hangchow). Before the time was finished, how- 
ever, the coming of the. Manchus liberated them. 
They went with their liberators*to Manchuria, then 
again to Ningpo, and thence to Japan; after many 
more adventures, Pinto returned to Malacca. He 
later’ made another visit to China, but it was 
apparently less full of excitement. 

He was in Japan three times, the third visit 
being in XAVIER’S company in the year 1548, and 
he was the first European to visit that land. 

Most of the wealth he had acquired he gave to 
found a Seminary in Japan for the propagation of 
the faith. 

His travels lasted from 1637 to 1558, during 
which time he says he was sold sixteen times, made 
a slave thirteen times and shipwrecked five times ; 
truly a crowded twenty-one years of glorious life. 

His account of his adventures was first printed 
at Lisbon in Portuguese in 1614. It has of course 
been translated into many languages; there are at 
least two English translations, by Gent and Cogan. 
It is accepted now as substantially correct, though 
many details are doubtless highly coloured. He 
returned to Europe in 1558 and died in Portugal 
in 1581 or 1583. 

The Voyages and Adventures of Ferdinand 
Mendez Pinto, London, 1891. 


PIONEER, the name of the first merchant 
steamer ‘to: reach Chungking, June 20, 1899. It 
was bought by the British Government and turned 
into a vives gunboat, with the name Kinsha. Its 
tcnnage was 337 tons. Mr. ‘Lirrte’s 7-ton launch 
had reached Chungking the previous year, but she 
had to be tracked over the rapids, and was too 
small for cargo. See Chungking. 

PT 'P"™: 

P‘} PA CHI RM. The Story of the Guitar ; 
a play by Kao Tsé-cn‘é:'G, first performed in 1704, 
and considered by some as-the best of Chinese 
plays. The plot is given in Gites’ Chinese Litera- 
ture, p. 326, and the play has been translated into 
French by Bazin, (Paris, 1841). See Drama. 


See Loquat. 
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PIPITS. See AMotacillidae. 


PIRES, THOMAS, an ambassador, the firm 
from Europe to China, sent in 1518 to Peking by 
the court of Portugal ; 
the Indies for some years engaged in collecting 
crugs. ‘The squadron of nine vessels waa commanded 
by Ferpisanbd De ANDnaba, and it ix plausibly said 
by contemporary writers that he was the apported 


he had been a reeadent in 


envoy, but that in view of the humihating cere 
monies required at the Chinese court he gave 
precedence to Pinks. It was pe ANDRADA who 
insinuated himself into the good graces of the 
Canton officials, and after a time it was possible 
for Pires to start for Peking. 

Meanwhile, SIMON DPE ANDRADA, 
brother of Frnprxanp, had come from Malacca 
with four vessels, built a fort on one of the islands 
and allowed his men to plunder and ravage the 
coasts. These high-handed doings being reported 


however, 


to Peking, and the vassal King of Bantam appealing | 


at the same time for vengeance against the 
Portuguesé conquerors of Malacca, the Mission of 
Pinks was not a success; indeed, but for the death 
of the emperor, CnkNna TE, he would probably have 
been executed; the mere style of address in the 
letters he brought was a deadly offence. As it was, 
he was sent back to Canton, orders being given 
meanwhile that the Portuguese should leave. They 
refused to obey, and a struggle took place, 
immediately after which the luckless Pras arrived. 
He and his followers were at once thrown into 
prison and made responsible for all the offences of 
their compatriots. Of twelve followers five died of 
their rigorous treatment, and it was_ incorrectly 
recorded that Prrts himself also perished in prison. 
It seems, however, that he was banished to some 
part of the empire, and there married, and brought 
up children in the Christian faith: at least, 
Menvez Pinto relates that twenty ycars later he 
came across a daughter of Prrés, who knew some 
Portuguese and was. acquainted with the church 
service. He died about 1543. 

Huc: China, Tartary and Thibet; MoNTALTO 
DE JESUS: Historic Macao; MenpdEz PrIntTOo: 
ce. xxvii; Remusat : Nouveaux Mélanges Asiatiques, 
vol. ii. 


PISCICULTURE. See Fishes and Fisheries. 


PITTIDAE, a Family of the Passeres. Pitta 
nympha 'T. & S. is a rare bird which is found in the 
southern provinces; it has been taken at Amoy, 
Foochow, Shanghai, Chefoo, Shaweishan, in Anhui 
and in Formosa; (Courtots). 


PLAGUE. Plague has been known in China 
under different names, such as win 19%, 1 chéng 


WIE, pai ssi tu TH, ie. pest, and shu i & #2. 
The last, meaning rat plague, is perhaps the most 


| 
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soentife and accurate, and ow now adopted in all 


medical and lay boone published in ( hitiewe 


HISTORY. ~The history wf plague in perhape 


more fascinating than that of any other known 
Hiteare, but itm not propored to enter inte detalle 
here except in #6 far aa it conoerna China 


Plague v9 a very old diteane and ie mentioned 


in 


the Bible as oeeurring centuries before the 
Chivetien era im the Jand of the P'Wiliettvees 
Chinese history alee teemns with references to 


ichéing, but it m net quite certain how many of 
these reported epidemics are due to typhus, famine 
oe bubome plague. ‘The firat authentic pandere 
Egypt (he 
542) and spread to Constantinople and neighbour. 
ing cities. The second one recorded began insidi- 
ously in the 11th century and aeveloped into the 
great pandemic known as ‘‘ Black Death,'’ becauve 
the sick turned black before death. Much dispute 
has arisen as to the origin of this great epidemic. 
The Russian records place it in India, the Grecian 
in Scythia, the English in India, the Arab in 
Tartary and the Italian in Cathay (China). It is 
probable that marmots inhabiting that long chain 
of mountains bordering on India and Tibet were 
the precursors of this disease and by infecting 
first the household rat and then man succeeded in 
spreading the plague, which, though at first bubonic 
in character, became pneumonic later on. This 
pandemic spread all over Europe and most parts 
of China, and killed millions of people. The Great 
Plague of London swept over England in the seven- 
teenth century, and has been vividly described by 
Deroe in his great book. In India plague has 
appeared off and on since the llth century, but 
it was not until the great outbreak of 1896 that 
serious attention was drawn to it in that country. 
Prof. W. J. Srupson (London) maintains that the 
extraordinary epidemic which swept over Canton 
and Hongkong in 1894, and two years afterwards 
spread all over India, had its origin in the province 
of Yunnan, where a Catholic priest encountered 
it in 1871 under the name of yang-tzi ## f-. It is 
quite possible that this too, as in the case of the 
Black Death, may be traced to the marmots of the 
Himalayan and Altai Mountains. This view is 
supported by the work of American investigators, 
who have found plague in an endemic form among 
the ground squirrels inhabiting the Rocky Mount- 
ains. The last epidemic occurred in Manchuria 
and North China in the winter of 1910-11, known 
as the Pneumonic Plague, which in a few months 
killed ‘over 60,000 people. This outbreak was 
traced to some bubonic cases in the Astrakhan 
district (Russia) where it has been endemic for 
scores of years. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION.—Plague 
is an insidious disease, beginning slowly, and then, 


of plague originated somewhere in 
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if not suppressed in time, developing with unusual 
virulence. The outbreak in 1894 at Hongkong 
has maintained its course to the present time, 
and has invaded India, South China, Cochin China, 
Japan, Formosa, Australia, the Philippine Islands, 
South America, West Indies, United States, Cape 
Colony, Madagascar, Egypt, Asia Minor, Persia, 
Mauritius, Straits Settlements, Russia, West Africa, 
Siberia, Marseilles, Hamburg, and even England. 
The total number of deaths due to it approximate 
ten millions, of which six millions have occurred 
in India. With inorease of knowledge of its cause 
and prevention, however, there is every sign of its 
dying out. Taking the two cities of Bombay and 
Hongkong, hotbeds of plague. some years ago, we 
find that in 1915, only. 599 cases were reported in 
the former city and 144 in the latter. 
CAUSES.—The actual organism of plague is 
a small, non-motile, straight bacillus discovered 
by Kitasato in 1894. It grows and stains in a 
characteristic manner, is easily killed by heat but 
can withstand very great cold. Besides man and 
the rat, it may attack all sorts of rodents as well 
as rabbits, and dogs and even cats. When once 
it enters the human body it rapidly multiplies in 
number, and if death occurs the bacillus may be 
found in almost every organ of the body. The 


usual! form-met with is the bubonic variety, caused 


bv the rat flea. Thanks to the excellent work of 
the Indian Plague Commission and painstaking 
researches carried out in different parts of the 
world during the last twenty years, our knowledge 
of the plague has immensely increased. The follow- 
ing is a summary :— 

1. Both the black rat (Mus rattus) and the 
brown rat (Afus decumanus) are the princip- 
al agents by which bubonic plague is car- 
ried from place to place. Just before an 
epidemic occurs, these rats may be seen 
dying in Jarge numbers, and migration and 
increased mortality of these animals are 
ominous signs of coming plague in a 
community. 

2. The rat infects man through the rat flea 
(usually Xenopsyila cheopis, but sometimes 
Ceratophyllus fasciatus), which appears to 
_convey the germ in a mechanical manner. 

3. There is no fear‘of man infecting man in 
the bubonic type. In pneumonic plague, 
on the other hand, the greatest danger is 
experienced, owing to direct infection 
through the breath. 

4. It is quite possible that fleas and other 
insects attached to the baggage or clothing 
of infected persons may contribute to the 
spread of the disease, but a more potent 
factor is tne migration of infected rats. 
carrying with them innumerable fleas. 
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5. Insanitary conditions have little or no 
relation to the occurrence of plague, except 
in so far as they favour infestation by rats. 
In pneumonic plague, insanitary habits 
such as spitting and overcrowding, tend 
to spread infection. 

6. Bubonic plague is more prevalent in warm 
weather, whereas the pneumonic type is 
most dangerous in winter. 


TYPES OF PLAGUE.—Three types of plague 
may be distinguished :— 

Bubonic, Pneumonic and Septicemic. 

(a) The Bubonic variety: may be seen in a 
mild or severe form. In the former case: (Pestis 
minor) the patient suffers for a few days from 
fever with swelling of the glands and perhaps 
suppuration, and there is no danger. Such cases 
often occur at the beginning of an outbreak. The 
severe bubonic variety constitutes 80 per cent. of 
all cases. The stage of invasion is characterized 
by headache, backache, stiffness of limbs, a feeling 
of anxiety and restlessness, and depression of 
spirits. The fever gradually rises until the fourth 
day, when it drops a few degrees and then rises 
again. The tongue turns brown, the patient. feels 
very ill and may die. 

Swelling of the glands (buboes) is usually pre- 
sent in the groin, sometimes in the arm-pit, some- 
times in the neck, Bacilli can always be detected 
in the fluid obtained by puncturing the buboes. 

Suppuration of the buboes is a good sign. Red 
spots (haemorrhages) frequently appzar on the skin, 
Nearly ten 
per cent. of untreated cases of bubonic plague 
recover in an epidemic, but if serum is used, 20-25 
per cent. may be saved. 

(b) Pneumonic or Pulmonary Plague was 
considered a rare type until the Manchurian out- 
It begins with sudden fever, 
shortness of breath, headache, bone-ache, cough 
and discomfort in the chest region, after an incuba- 
tion period of 2 to 3 days. Very soon the fever 
increases, the pulse becomes fast and small, marked 
signs of lung involvement are observed, and a pink, 
liquid, frothy sputum is coughed up containing 
enormous numbers of plague bacilli. Owlng to 
difficulty of breathing, the patient. becomes blue 
in the face, signs of bleeding in the mucous mem- 
branes appear, and the patient dies in 2 to 4 days 
after the first appearance of symptoms. No auth- 
entic case of recovery has been recorded. It is 
perhaps the most virulent type of -all known 
diseases. 

(c) The Septicemic type may be the result 
of bubonic or pneumonic infection. Haegmorrhages 
are common, and the bacilli are always present 
in the blood. 
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HOW TO DETECT PLAGUE.—This must be 
loft to the trained doctor, and requires the mainten- 
ance of a laboratory where the appliances for the 
detection of plague and other infectious diseases 
are at hand. Plague itself in easily diagnoned, 
as the organism causing it has peculiar features. 
Unless proper measures are adopted, the first few 
cases may be overlooked, leading to disastrous 
results. In all suspicious cases, the medical man 
examines under the microscope either the blavdy 
contents of a bubo or the phlegm coughed up by 
the patient. Once diagnosed the necessary notifica- 
tion and preventive measures will be undertaken 
by the medical attefidant. 

PLAGUE PREVENTION.—The prevention 
of plague is based upon common-sense laws for the 
prevention of most infectious diseases, such as, 
ths establishment of isolation hospitals, laboratories, 
trained sanitary staffs, and education of the genéral 
public in matters of hygiene. 

On the principle that bubonic plague is 
primnorily a rat disease, any measures which 
aro taken should be directed towards the 
extermination of these pests and their allies, the 
fleas. For this purpose, all new buildings should 
be made rat-proof so as not to allow any loophole 
for rats to breed; infected old buildings should 
either be rebuilt or have their floors and ceilings 
made wat-proof; godowns in particular should be 
rearranged so as to house as few rats as possible. 
In this work rat traps and poisons (preferably 
made with phosphorus) may be freely used. There 
is no need to curtail seriously the freedom of 
human beings, for, apart from rats, these are 
negligible in the dissemination of bubonic plague. 
Hitherto most authorities have laid. too much 
stress upon the human and too little upon the 
rat factor as a means of combating plague. All 
facts point to the need of dealing with the rat 
- population in an infected district rather than 
_interfering with the free movement of the travel- 
ling public. The extension of infection into clean 
territory may be prevented by supervision of 
outbound shipping, destruction of rats in ships by 
fumigation, rat-proofing of railway-cars, inspection 
of cargo, etc. To these precautions additional 
safety may be secvred by restrictions regarding 
loading and the use of rat-guards, etc. A simple 
workable method of plague prevention, which has 
been adopted by the Shanghai Health Department 
‘ander Dr. Strantey, may be mentioned here :— 


Public Measures. 

1. Survey of plague deaths among man and 
rats. 

2. Careful storage of refuse in ratproof 
receptacles, and daily removals. 

3. Rat-proofing of houses, temporary and 
permenent, 
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4. Rat destruction by trapping and poreon, 
beyinming at the periphery and working 

towards the centre. 

Preventive moculation, beginning with the 

sanitary staff. 

Indiwvdual Measures Metto > No 


A houre that is rat proof in plague proof ! 


a 


rate 
plague, 
1, Rid your house of rats by trapping and 
poisoning. 
2. Mahe your house as rat proof an possible. 
& Provide no food for rats. Keep everything 
clean, and store everything 
covered iron receptacles. 


4. Use solid floors wherever possible. 


in properly 


5. Inspect regularly openings for drains, 
furniture, etc. 
6. Burn all trapped or poisoned rats. Send 


these found dead to the Health Office, 
using tongs for handling. 

7. Get vaccinated if exposed to inrection. 

8. In case of difficulty communicate with the 

Health Officer. 

Prevention of Pneumonic Plague entails a 
different method of procedure. Here the routine 
examination of rats is unnecessary unless cases of 
plague have occurred among them before. Being 
essentially a man-to-man infection, pneumonic 
plague must be strictly controlled from the begin- 
ning. Patients suspected of the disease must be 
at once removed to the isolation hospital and the 
diagnosis made from the sputum. Those who 
have been living with the sick must be taken to 
the quarantine station, and examined frequently 
every day. As soon as definite signs of plague 
appear in any one, he must be segregated in a 
similar way. All members of the hospital and 
sanitary staff must wear properly fitting gauze 
masks. These masks are easily made from a piece 
of gauze 24 feet long, covering a piece of cotton 
wool (4 inches square), and divided into three 
slips at either end for tying over the head. This 
mask is the best protection against infection’ and 
may be changed daily. Disinfection of the infected 
quarters should be undertaken as ordered by the 
authorities. 

Preventive inoculation is usually done with 
HAFFKINE’S vaccine, and has been proved successful . 
in bubonic cases. During the pneumonic epidemic 
no vaccine of any sort proved effective. Serum 
treatment has saved 20-25 per cent. of cases in India. 
No other medicine is of any avail in Plague. See 
Plague Conference, Tarbagan. [W.] 


PLAGUE CONFERENCE, INTERNATIONAL. 
The plague carried off 50,000 people in Manchuria in 
the winter of 1910-11, and the Chinese Government 
thereupon invited the eleven foreign powers repre- 
sented in Peking to send specialists to meet in 
Conference and discuss both the nature of the 
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lisease and methods for prevention. Some forty 
lelegates and deputies met at Mukden from April 
11 to April 28. 1911, under the presidency of .Dr. 
Wu Lien-ten. A Report was published. See 
Plague. 

ReporT oF THE INTERNATIONAL PLAGUE Con- 
FERENCE, 1912. 


PLAIN; the Central plain or Great plain of 
China has been formed by the alluvial deposits of 
the Yangtze and the Yellow River. It is some 
900 miles long, stretching from Peking to Hang- 
chow, and its width varies from 150 to 500 miles; 
the total area is about 200,000 square miles. It 
includes most of Chihli, part of Shantung, the 
larger half of Honan, all Kiangsu and part of 
Chékiang. The Grand Canal traverses it from one 
end to the other. 


PLANCHETTE, a fortune-telling device used 
in some parts of China. A question is written on 
paper in the temple and immediately burnt at the 
altar; two men, holding the ends of a V-shaped 
instrument with a projecting style, write the answer 
of the god on a trayful of sand. 

Gmes : The Civilization of China, p. 67. 


PLAYFAIR, GEORGE MACDONALD HOME, 
a native of Dublin, was appointed student-inter- 
preter in China in July, 1872. He held various 
posts as Acting-Consul or Consul. 

_ He was a student of botany and made a fine 
collection in Pakhoi and from Formosa, including 
quite a number of novelties. What he has been 
best ‘known by is his Cities and Towns of China, 
a most useful work, to a great extent a revision of 
Biot’s Dictionnaire deg Villes Chinoises. 
book appeared in 1879 and an enlarged edition was 
published in 1910. 

BRETSCHNEIDER : History of European Botanical 
Discoveries in China. 


PLOCEINAE, a sub-Family of the Ploceidae. 
It comprises the Weaver-birds, etc. The, following 
species are found in China. Munia topela; M. 
oryzivora, the Java Sparrow; M. _ sinensis; 
Uroloncha acuticauda,; all these occur in S. China. 
The Java Sparrow has been taken in S.E. China 
where it is occasionally seen. M. topela and M. 
acuticauda are abundant from the Lower Yangtze 
southwards. 


PLOVERS. See Simicolae. 


PLUMAGERY. Enamelled headdresses for 
women, with kingfishers’ feathers ‘‘inlaid,’’ are 
made at Canton and Ningpo, and ornaments of 
silver or copper filagree, in the shape of combs and 
earrings. A beautiful effect is produced by alter- 
nating azure, ultramarine and sapphire blues with 
filagree flowers and dragons, interspersed with 
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artificial pearls. This plumagery bears a striking 
resemblance to that of the Aztecs. 
Nincro Customs Report, 1869. 


PLUMS, Prunus sp., # i. For some unknown 
reason the plum is not very much cultivated in 
China. The best are found in Shantung. A 
remarkable fruit grown there is called li-Asing or 
plum-apricot, apparently a hybrid, grafted on ‘seed- 
ling plum stock. The fruit is large, red and very 
sweet and aromatic. The best are grown in the 
neighbourhood of Ch‘ing-chow fu #F 9 Jif. 

MEYER: Agricultural Exrnlorations, etc. 


PLUM-TREE PASS. See Mei-ling Pass. 


PLYMOUTH BRETHREN MISSIONS, The 
‘““Open’’ Brethren have a number of representatives 
in China, more or less connected with communities 
in the British Isles, the home addresses given in 
the Protestant Missionary Directory being in Bath 
and Glasgow. There is but little organisation 
either in Great Britain, or on the field, between 
the various groups of missionaries, who are returned 
in the Directory under ‘the heading, Christian 
Missions in Many Lands. 

The first worker to arrive in China was Mr. 


‘R. SrepHens who began in 1889 in Shih-tao, (G B ) 


about’ ninety miles south of Chefoo. Weihaiwei 
was occupied in 1892, and there are in all four 
stations in Shantung. 

Mr. StrepHens in 1897 began work in Inner 
Mongolia, and the six stations now occupied in 
Chihli, are apparently the result of this effort. 

A third work was begun in 1888 when Wu 
Ch‘éng Chén in Kiangsi (since given up) was 
occupied.’ Kiukiang was made a station in 1894, 
and there are now eleven centres in this province, 
the largest being in Nan ch‘ang fu jf] & MF (opened 
1897), where Mr. and Mrs, H. C. Kinenam of the 
Brethren Mission with their child were killed in a 
riot in 1906. 

The number of Brethren Missionaries at the 
above mentioned twenty-one stations was eighty-one 
in 1917, but there are in addition a number of quite 
independent workers, holding Brethren views: 

It is characteristic of all of them, that they 
do not publish statistics or periodical reports. In 
the case of the work mentioned above, accounts 
appear from time to time in some of the journals 
and newspapers issued by the Open Brethren in 
Great Britain, through which subscriptions for 
the work are also received. 


POETRY. Chinese poetry begins with the 
Odes which form the SAith Chino. They are 305 
in number, and it is said they were culled by 
Conrucrus from 3000 to which he had access, and 
that some of them were composed as far back as 
the time of the Great Yu, who founded the Hsia 
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dynasty in 2206 pee. 
generally having four words to the line ond mostly 
rhymed. They ara im four sections, (i), popular 
ballads of the feudal states, speeunens of whieh 
were sent by the vassal lords to the Lanperor that 
he might judge of the manners and morals of the 
people, hence called hue feng YA the mannene of 
the states," 
tained his vassal. (in), Odes sung at gathermye 
of the feudal nobles themselves. 
the funerals and memorial services of the Cou 
sovereigns. All have the marks of primitive poems, 
in thew sumpleity, the homely vigour of their 
metaphors, their ruggedness, and their arcehaisme ; 
and, but for the notes given with them, it would in 
some cases be impossible for present-day scholars to 
understand them. ‘They are very valuable from 
the light they throw on the manners of that remote 
period, but the sense of their simple, natural beauty 
has been greatly obscured by the zeal of commen(a- 
tors, who have read into them the most far-fetched 
political meanings, much as some divines have 
“‘spiritualised’’ some parts of Scripture. Every 
line of the Odes has been studied by Chinese 
scholars as carefully as European scholars have gone 
into the Greek and Roman classics, and divines 
into the Bible. Forming one of the Five Scriptures 
they are memorized by every advanced student, and 
are a storehouse of allusion for all forms of litera- 
ture. It is noteworthy that they are ballads of 
peace. 

From the time of Conrucitus to the second 
century B.c. the poetry is of a totally different 
character from the Odes, the metre being so 
irregular and wild as to be irreducible, to rule. 


(0), Odes sung when the noble enter 


(iv), Udew twed at 


Sometimes rhyme is used, but most frequently not; 


in fact, the poetry only differs from prose in its 
poetical imagery and elevation of language. The 
most famous poet of this period is Cu‘ti Yuan JR Jif. 
(fourth century B.c.), who wrote the famous Li Sao 
Wi Si or Lament, a long poem of “‘nine songs’’ on 
his own misfortunes as a loyal minister of State, 
fallen on evil days through the jealousy of fellow- 
officials. : 
His nephew, Sune Yi 4¢ =, also an’ official, 
was a famous poet of the school Cxa‘i Yuan 
founded. His poems with those of his uncle and 
some written by Cuinc CuH‘a §& #, are known as 
the Elegies of Ch‘u (q.v.). This style of poetry 
continued right into the Han dynasty, and Cura I 
Wi, Tonc Fana-so ii Jj J, and others have left 
us poenis from the second century B.C. 

With the establishment of the Han dynasty, 
Confucianism finally triumphed over its rivals; and 
with the renewed cult of the classics, the influence 
of the Odes made itself generally felt on the poetry 
of the time. With Mer SHene #c 3B, (died 140 z.c.), 
modern poetry may be said to begin, as he virtually 


They are phert ballads, 


POETRY 


Wh aloe) the fveeyilabled line ‘lwo of the Lhan 


honperor, the fourth and the eth, ere fanwee 


pote, Ii the 25> geare when the Man dynasty wae 
bothering, the ig ‘ (hien an period , we Meet WILL 
seven porle onllod alter the period, one of hewn 


lemndent of Coxmrmcgte (20th wenerwtpon) Somme 
Lifien Lin nohofime Lew ‘le ae my) 2. and hie eon 


Tease Cur WAR, wre added to make nine 


lw the tee of the Three Kingdome, (4r4 
entry At), ateothet eet of even porte te nee 
with, hhown @& the Revver Sorvme of the Bambean 


‘The meet famous of these were Law Law 
Aa (3. wd Meaaxa IHery fii) JF , the author ales of 


a valwabie Commentary on Catasa Th, left om 


(iiwwe, 


firislied at his death. In thie whole period the beet 
that of T'so Come fy 7, won 


His most famous poem ie prolable The 


known tine 4 
365 a.p. 
Peathhlossom Fountaen, 

Chinese poetry reached its perfection in the 
T'ang dynasty (a.p. 600-900). In 1707 a complete 
collection of the T‘ang poems was published, 
arranged in 900 books, and containing about 
49,000 poems. ‘The Chinese variously divide the 
poetical work of this time into three or four 
periods. The greatest poet of al] was Li (T‘a1) Po 
iw). a native of modern Ssich'wan, (4m. 
705-762), who lived “the typical Bohemian’s life, 
gay, dissipated and drunken, with a tragic end. 
‘‘An Immortal banished to earth,’’ was the dictum 
of a courtier on him. Tu Fu #& fff (712-770), the 
scholarly poet par excellence, was great in other 
departments of literature also, but unsuccessful as 
an official Han Yui (768-824), usually known as 
Han Wen Kune @@ X Gis one of the most famous 
names in Chinese literature. In addition to much 
exquisite prose he wrote an immense amount of 
poetry, mostly in lighter vein. Po Catt BEB 
(772-846), at one time President’ of the Board of 
War,. wrote, amongst many beautiful things, the 
famous poem of The Everlasting Wrong. Ssu 
K‘une-r‘v a) 2 ff (834-908), a famous Taoist, and 
a Secretary of the Board of Rites, is known as the 
last of the-T‘ang poets. His works are highly 
philosophical and difficult to interpret. These are 
but a few among many famous names. Quite a 
number of these poets show clearly the influence 


| of Buddhist and Taoist ideas. That art which 


conceals art is at its best in T‘ang poetry. 

Under the Sung dynasty poetry became more 
conventional, form was worshipped too exclusively, 
and there were fewer poets who were only poets,— 
i.e., every literary man as such was also a poet. 
The greatest names are Ov-yanc Hs1vu KBE 
(d. 1072), Cu‘tn T'van pe #§ (d. 989), Yano I 
 (& (d. 1030), and Sao Yuxe Wf #£(d. 1077). 
Kao Cuii-nrex & 3§ ff], is known by one poem, a 
simply poignant little lyric, reminding one of 
HEINE. 
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The Mongol dynasty’s poetry fills eight large 
volumes, but in quality it was not by any means 
equal to that of the preceding dynasties. 

In the Ming dynasty quantity is still great, 
but great poets are few and far between. The first 
name is also the best, vic., Hsten CHen, fh RR 
(1369-1415). 

In dynasty, Yuan Mar § 4. 
(1715-1797), is one of the most popular writers, and 
far and away the best of the few poets. 

The poetry of every age, including the Odes, 
contains the work of poetesses as well as poets. 

As to the form of Chinese poems, most of them 
are exceedingly terse; the lines are few and short. 
The twelve-lined poem, p‘ai li PEF, is considered 
ideal, and was the one set at the great public 
examinations (until 1905, when the old system was 
abolished); and eight-line compositions are also 
favoured. The four-line poem known as the chiieh 
#4 or stop-short, which reached perfection under the 
T‘angs, is very difficult, but much admired. 
According to some, the name implies that the poem 
ends abruptly, leaving the reader to continue the 
train of thought suggested. Another explanation 
is that the four-line poem was regarded as composed 
of two couplets severed from the eight-line poem, 
selected and combined within certain limits at the 
will of the poet, though others hold that the four- 
line poem is the foundation on which the /ié and 
p‘ai lit have been built up. 

The rhymes in the chiich are generally arranged 
as in the quatrains of FrrzceraLp’s Omar Khayyam, 
the first, second and fourth rhyming. 

In addition to the above, there are many other 
forms, some very ancient; these are often grouped 
under the generic name of Yo fu 3# (i, showing 
that they are intended to be set to music, or to be 
chanted or recited to some musical instrument. 

There is nothing corresponding to an epic in 
Chinese poetry, nor to drama as we understand it, 
though songs are introduced jnto all Chinese plays ; 
nor are there long satires like the Dunciad; and 
the long narrative poems are generally neither very 
poetical nor very elevating. Pastoral poems are 
also wanting, agriculture having been the occupation 
of the people for milleniums, to the exclusion of 
pastoral pursuits. There are didactic compositions 
in plenty; but the most beautiful of all Chinese 
poems are those descriptive of Nature, and showing 
a passionate love for all her moods. 

In Chinese poetry every line is complete in 
iteelf, i.¢c., there is no enjambement. From the 
T‘ang dynasty down, the line is generally of 
seven or five syilables; in the former the caesura 
occurs between the fourth and fifth syllables, and 
in the latter, between the second and third. The 
Odes, as has been noticed, are mostly in four-word 
lines, but this form is now seldom used. Three- 
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word lines are met with occasionally, a famous 
example being the Trimetrical Classic, and a poet 
of the Ming dynasty is said to have written-a 
thousand pieces in this form. It is also common 


' in the doggerel with which China abounds, from 


nursery rhymes to some petty mandarin’s exhorta- 
tion to the ‘‘silly people.”” The T‘ang poets mostly 
used five, and seven-word lines, but some wrote in 
‘ancient style.” 

Rhyme is apparently considered essential. Most 
‘of the Odes have rhymes, and in those cases where 
they are lacking it is probably that they have been 
lost through changes in“pronunciation, and many 
Chinese scholars have advocated forcing the rhyme 
by altering the pronunciation of the characters when 
reciting the Odes. A Sung scholar named Wu I 
5 tk reduced this to a system and published a 
work with the title of the ‘Rhyme mender,’ Yiin pu 
fi #).. Great attention has been paid to the whole 
question of rhymes, and rhyming dictionaries are 
common. One of the oldest extant is the i 
Kuang yin, the earliest known edition of which is 
of the time of the Sung dynasty; this gives the 
rhymes as used in the T‘ang and Sui dynasties, 
which differ widely from those of the Odes. The 
rhymes which are obligatory on poets and versifiers 
of thé present day are, however, those of K‘aNc 
Hst’s Thesaurus, {i 2X # jf¥, and these, again, differ 
from the current pronunciation. The Chinese .lan- 
guage is weak in rhyming endings, owing to the 
paucity of sounds, and this shortage is increased by 
the rule that all rhymes must agree also in tone; but 
the poets are very ingenious in overcoming this 
defect. 

With regard to the tones, for the purposes of 
poetry they are of two classes, the gven and the 
oblique. In the strictest forms, these must occupy 
fixed places in the lines, being so arranged that an 
even word in one line corresponds to an oblique in 
the text. But this is not always insisted upon. 
Semetimes only the last words correspond, except 
in the first and last lines of the poem, where agree- 
ment is compulsory; and if the first line begins 
with an even, the second must begin with an oblique 
tone-and vice versa Also, in seven-word metre, 
the second, fourth, and sixth sounds must conform 


to rule, and in five-line metre, the second and 


fourth. In modern poetry the tone must be satisfied 
in the rhyme also, as mentioned above, but in 
ancient forms this was not the case. It is a 
disputed point among Chinese literati, whether any 
attention was paid to the tones of the rhymes used 
in the Odes, and there is evidence that the tonal 
system of the Chinese was not complete till some- 
where about the fifth century of our era. 

The most marked feature of Chinese poetry, 
as of all Chinese fine writing in general, is paral- 
lelism. Tt recalls in many ways the Hebrew poetry, 
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and Chinese parallels, like the Hebrew, may be of 
weveral hinds, antithetie, or corresponding, or con 
slructional; but they ate much more exact, thouyht 
not only anewerting to thought, but word to word, 
tone to tone, and particle to particle, 

All these things, the monosyllabic unin flected 
words, the s#hortueas of line, and of poem, the 
balance of tones, the restrictions as to rhyines, and 
the stret parallelism, make a fine Chinese poem a 
kind Of mosai, or of word embroidery, whieh as 
moro suitable for expressing some dainty fancy or 
passing mood, than for dealing with lofty subjects, 
or long narrations, The polish is very high, but 
could not be sustained to great length; or being se 
sustained, would probably pall upon the reader. 

Original poems are regularly inserted by writers 
of Chinese novels, as a relief from the prose, in the 
samo way as songs are introduced into the dramas. 

Owing to the terseness of the language, the 
wealth of classical and historical allusions, and the 
great divergence between Western and F[astern 
civilization, it is almost impossible to translate a 
Chinese poem into a Western tongue, without the 
delicacy being destroyed in the process. 

Lecce: Chinese Classics, vol. iv; 
Chinese Poetry in English verse; Bupp: Chinese 
Poems ; p' Hervey Saint Denys : Poéstes Modernes ; 
Davis: Poetry of the Chinese; AtteN: Book of 
Chinese Poetry; Cuatmers: Rhymes of the Shi 
King, China Review, vols. vi and ix; CORDIER : 
Bibl. Sinica, col. 790. [C.E.C.] 

POISONED BREAD. See 4A Lum. 

POLAM BRIDGE. See Bridges. 

POLECAT. See Afustelide. 


POLITICAL PARTIES. The political party 
system of China had its origin in a revolutionary 
Society or T‘ung Méng Hwi (Alliance Society), 
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which was formed by Chinese revolutionaries under 


the leadership of Dr. Sun Yat Sen in Japan in 1901. 
The Revolution, of 1911 brought this party into 
direct. political action in China. It stood for 
complete party government through a cabinet res- 
ponsible to the national parliament. It was strongly 
‘opposed to Yuan Surw-K‘ar. Its program did not 
obtain ready acceptance; accordingly in. August 
1912, the party name was abandoned and the mem- 
bership associated itself with several smaller polit- 
ical groups, in the formation of the Auo Min Tang 
(Democratic party). 


The Awo Min Tang, formed in this manner as | 


a coalition party, obtained a majority in the national 
assembly elected in 1913. The party supported 
local self-government, national centralization and 
government through a party cabinet. Being held 
responsible by President Yian Sura-x‘ar for the 
attempted revolution during the summer of 1914, 
the party was dissolved by presidential order on 
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November 4th of that yenr and its menbere were 
ejected trem the Natronal Asmenmtbly 

The Ghin Pu Tang wea formed m 1914 oot of 
various emailer growpe for the purpore of opyoeing 
Kuo Min 


the Tang ” Varhatient, Among ike 
fundem were Liste Cur ow'sd and bhewtiae 
Seon views, ‘The party was allowed to etiet ather Ue 


dise(lntion of the Kuo Min ‘Tang 

When Preedent Yoo Sart a’ ar eenbarhked on 
hie adventure of eetablishiog an empire be wa 
oppowed by the leaders of loth the (hin Pu Tang 
and Kuo Min latter 
officially diseohved, nevertheless had maintained ite 
actual @iiuntence, During ther jome efforta 
opposition to the monarchy in 1916, it was agreed 
by both parties to diemorve their Conprerale © & babetow 
and to act henceforth in unison for the welfare of 
the country. However, as soon ae the parliament 
had been re-convened in August 1916, the old group. 
ings reasserted themselves; and while the names 
were not officially used, they continued to etand for 
actual societies of public men. The members of 
parliament formed numerous groups, some of which 
were associated with one, some with the other party, 
while others proclaimed themselves non-partisan. 
A list of these groupings is hereto appended. In 
August, 1917, the Chin Pu-tang officially re-assumed 
the use of its name. While no such formal action 
was taken by the Kuo Min Tang the same result 
wes produced in its case. In political opinion and 
action the Chin Pu Tang contains the more moderate 
elements, some of whom Jean toward constitutional 
monarchy. The membership of the Kuo Min Tang 
contains the more radical democrats. However, 
great diversity of political opinion exists in both 
parties. , 


List of Political Clubs at Peking, collected 
from the Chinese Press. 
Yiian Lu 3H, non-partisan. 
Shang Yu Hui f¥ RK ®, non-partisan. 
I Yu Shé #2 ak, an offshoot of the Kuo Min Tang. 
T‘ao Yi $4 M, a branch of the I Yu Shé (Kuo 


Tang ‘The patty, while 


nm 


Min Tang). 
Ching Lu 4#3§, non-partisan. 
P‘ing Shé 2H, * 
Su Yuan gf fq, a 
Héng Shé @ jit, 9 


Chéng Hsieh Hui x $F, a branch of the I Yu 
Shé (Kuo Min Tang). 

Ping Ch‘én Chi Lé Pu (‘1916 Club”) W Reem 
a branch of the I Yu Shé (Kuo Min Tang). 

Hsien Yu Hui &@#K€, a branch of the Yen Chiu 
Hui (Chin Pu Tang). 

Hsien Fa Hsieh I Hui 3}: & #F, a branch of 
the Yen Chiu Hui (Chin Pu Tang). 

Hsien Fa Yen Chiu Hui @y¥ MH FEB, an offshoot 
of the Chin Pu Tang. 


POLO, MARCO 


POLO, MARCO. The great traveller was 
born at Venice in 1254, the son of Nicoto Poto of 
noble blood. His father and uncle travelled to the 
borders of Cathay and visited Kuusimat Khan. 
He sent them back on an embassy to the Pope. 
They started to return to the East in 1271, taking 
young Marco with them and reached the court of 
Krvusitart about May 1275. Marco pleased the 
Khan and was employed in the public service, 
travelling far and wide, and acting also for three 
years as Governor of the great city or district of 
Yangchow. The three Potos came to Venice again 
in 1295. Three years later, in a seafight between 
the Venetians and the Genoese, Marco with 7,000 
more was taken prisoner. It was while he was a 
prisoner that he dictated his travels to a fellow- 
prisoner. In August of the next year, 1299, he 
became free again, and we know little of his later 
life. The probable date of his death is 1324. 

His book is one of the greatest and most 
interesting of all books of travel, fascinating to all 
students of geography and the Medieval East. 
The great edition in English is Colonel Yvuts’s, 
revised by CorRpIER. 


POLYANDRY. The taking of a single wife 
for a number of brothers is a common and res- 
pectable form of marriage among the Tibetans. 
It is no doubt grounded in the low morality of the 
race, but it can be defended by them on -very 
reasonable grounds. In the mountain pastures 
where it obtains, above 12,000 or 13,000 feet up, 
labour is almost impossible to women. Even life 
without labour is extremely difficult for them, 
where robbery is common and husbands must be at 
work away from home. Life there is also nomadic, 
and women are impedimenta whenever camps are 
struck. At those altitudes also the rearing of 
children is a difficult matter. Having but.one wife 
and family among brothers simplifies the question 
of property, which need not be constantly divided 
into smaller and smaller holdings. 

In spite therefore of the repugnance which the 
practice arouse in the western mind, travellers 
have been obliged to point out some advantages of 
the system under the conditions where it is found. 
Missionaries, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
might give much information on the subject, but 
they are probably restrained by delicacy and by 
their relations with their Societies. 

Defloration is the right of the eldest brother, 
and the first-born child is by courtesy regarded 
as his. 

The practice is found in a looser form among 
all Tibetan communities, even where there can be 
no plea of necessity, except in the populous valleys 
of Eastern Tibet, where children are desired, and 
here polygamy is the rule instead. 
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It has been stated that. a kind of polyandry is 
practised. among the lower classes near Amoy. 

Baser : Western China, p. 9/; Wison: A 
Naturalist in Western China, . yol: i; . JOURNAL 
NWN C.B.R.A.S8., Vol, wx, op. BS: 


POLYGAMY. In China legal polygamy is not 
possible. A ‘secondary wife’ is taken without 
scandal it the first wife has no son; and many rich 
(hinese de not look for this excuse. But the true 
wife always preserves her status, and the others 
are concubines merely. 


POMEGRANATES, Punica granatum, +h ta 
Shih liu, are not indigenous in China but were 
introduced from Central Asia at the beginning of 
our era, 

In Shantung a large number of varieties is 
found, from dwarf plants with a few small fruits 
to trees 15 or 20 feet high bearing fruits a pound 
or more in weight. Some varieties have the fruit 
white outside and red inside; others have it whité 
within and without. 

Most pomegrantes in China are, however, grown 
for ornament, not for the fruit, and the flowers are 
double. The colours of these vary from white 
through pale red to very dark. 

The Chinese think the fruit has medicinal value. 

Meyer: Agricultural Explorations, ete. 


POMELOS. See Oranges. 


PONGEE, x #8, pén chi or AK HR pen chih, 
the former meaning ‘own loom,’ the latter ‘home 
woven.’ <A kind of silk, on which the firm’s name is 
stamped with the above characters following it. 

Fauvet derived it from fm Ii p‘éng ch‘é, the 
wheel on which the thread is reeled. . 

The export of pongee for 1916 wag pels. 24,266, 
value Hk.Tls. 7,813,378. 

PONTAIN, an island mentioned by Marco 
Poxo, and identified by PavrHier and YuLe with 
Bintang, south of “Malacca Point. 


POO TOO. See P*ut‘o. 


POOTUNG, ji i piu tung, ‘East of the 
(Huang) p‘u.’ To the dweller in Shanghai this 
generally means the part of Shanghai across the 
river, opposite to the Bund. It is however the 
name of the whole district lying between the 
Huang p‘u (Whangpoo) and the sea, as far south 
as the Chékiang border. 


POPULATION. The. question of the popula- 
tion of China has been a vexed one for many 
decades : the margin of difference between maximum 
and minimum estimates is very great. Thus the 
Customs Returns for 1910 give a population of 
almost 440 millions, whereas the Minchengpu census 
of the same year found only 331 millions. With the 
addition to the former of Sinkiang, Tibet, and the 
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dependencies, the former becomes 446 millione and 
with the same addition, plus Manehu Military 
Organization and a necessary addition to Seach" wan 
(vide China Year Book, VV), the later figure is 
brought to 442.6 millions, a difference of over LOO 
milheons, The China Inland Mission m their 
publication The Chinese Empire (1906) adopt the 
figures of the of 1902, deseribed in the 
bulletin of the American Geographical Soeety for 
December 1902 as having been made with more 
than ordinary care and acceptable as a satisfactory 
approximation of the population, but by Kock ai. 
as ‘‘nothing more than a guess of the Chinese Board 
of Revenue” as ‘there is nat a scintilla of evidence 
to show that any census was taken for the purpose 
of the appertionment of the indemnity to the 
Powers.”’ 

The following comparisons will show how wild 
the estimates of some observers have been, or how 
incautiously statements have been accepted. Thus 
The Chinese Empire states, (p. 31) that the popula. 
tion of Soochow is 700,000 (in 1906); Ricnarp’s 
Comprehensive Geography (p. 159) gives it at 
500,000 (in 1908) and the Customs’ Decennial 
Report for 1911 states that it was in 1909, 256.524, 
by official census. Canton is generally credited with 
‘fone and a half to two millions of people, with 
125,000 boat people in addition,’’ and the Customs’ 
Decennial Report of 1901 goes so far as to say, 
‘‘The estimate of 2,400,000 is probably not over the 
mark for the numbers afloat and ashore’’; but 
long-resident missionaries at the same time estimated 
the land population at not more than 600,000 to 
700,000 and the boat people at 50,000. In the 
1891 Decennial Reports the Foochow Report gave 
the population of Fukien as from six to eight 
million, while the Amoy feport’s figure was 
30,000,000. Ssach‘uan is credited with nearly 
72,000,000 -in the latest Customs Reports, but there 
is a foot-note to the effect that Hosie estimated the 
population at 45,000,000. Parker, who knew the 
province as well as Hosim, agrees with him that 
its population has been greatly over-estimated (vide 
China: Past and Present), and so did the Lyons 
Commercial Mission. 

From the earliest times of their history the 
Chinese have made every few years enumerations 


“eonsdus’’ 


POPULATION 


ordermd Uhe towal number of (iaheliteate te he vives, 
io «och rer wae given anti} 1741, afer repmewted 
dem by the Kavperor, when the mamnter @ae Coed 


tor be 144,412,000 


With Pega to emily tiuee, Ma Toaw oie gave 
Ue ee 
13,709,000, litiny north of te Yangiee, a figure 
approkimating to that of the firat congue, bun rm 
preeenting (awrdhing to Wee Wiaseme, The 


Middle Kumgdem, vol. 1, p. 2) f5\, ut the wut bedt 
for (China a it now iw, which would therefore here 
had weerly 22,000,000 souls at that time 
lL tw 1h, 

territery over which the ten cenwumeg taken by that 


Lari ag 
the Ilan dynasty, trem «ap whet Ube 
line Was substantially the sare ag at the present 
day, the population varied between 50 and & 
millions, and in a.p. 606, when China was again 
united under one rule, the figure was 554 million, 
in 756 a.D. it was about 61 mi‘lion (according to 
Biot, Journal Asiatique, 1836, as quoted by 
RecKuIt.), who states that the population was 
about the same when China was again united under 
the Sungs at the end of the eleventh century (during 
which ten censuses were taken). A century later, 
after the Mongol conquest, the number, kept down 
by terrible warfare, had not increased. Under the 
Mings, according to Rockm., the population 
increased very slowly ; in 1578 (when the last Ming 
census out of 21 in all was taken), at a time of 
profound peace and prosperity, the population was 
63,600,000 souls. 

Under the rule of the Manchus enumerations 
were made nearly every year. Parker has recorded 
them, as shown in the Tung hua lu (Yi HH sm) in 
the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, vol. 1xii, 
Part I. 

From 1651 down to the present time the figures 
of the returns vary with such extraordinary 
rapidity, so unlike anything noted in the earlier 
enumerations, that they must be regarded as fanci- 
ful (ROCKHILL). 

An exhaustive study of the question may be 
found in The Middle Kingdom, chapter v. WELLS 
WILLIAMS is numbered among those who accept the 
very highest figures; he argues as to the probability 


' of their being approximately correct, from the 


of the adult population of the Empire. The history | 


of the census in China may be divided into two 
parts. During the first, extending from the first 
recorded, count in the 23rd century B.c. (when the 
figures were 134 millions—Wanc Tao) down to 
1712 a.p. with a few exceptions, the number of 
tax-paying households alone was recorded. In the 
second period the total number of individuals is 
supposed to have been taken. It was the Manchu 
dynasty which first set itself to ascertain the 
numbers. . Although an Imperial] edict in 1712 


intensity of cultivation, the high birth-rate, plurality 
of wives, overcrowding, and other considerations. 
W. W. Rocxuitt, on the other hand and to a lesser 
extent. E. H. Parker, disbelieve the figures. No 
attempt will be made by the present writer to give 
any estimate, but th: following table, showing 
mimimum and maxinra.a figures, will be found 
interesting. The 3rd column is that supplied in 
1885 to Rockuitt by the Board of Revenue, and 


’ the 4th is that of the 1910 census, taken by house- 
. holds,-and not by heads. 
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POPULATION 
L. 1k IIT. IV. 
Minimum Maximum 
Anhui 14,080,000 36,000,000 20,596,988 14,077,683 
Chekiang 11,580,090 26,309,000 11,684,348 13,912,655 
Chibi... D0, 080,000 32,570.00 17,937,005 22,970,654 
Fukien ... S560,  3e,uH0,00 23, 5U2, 794 8,556,678 
denan ... 22,380,000 35,310,000 22,117,036 22,375,516 
Hunan ... 18,000,000 23,600,000 21,005,171 20,583,187 
Hupeh ... 21,260,000 36,280,000 33,600,492 21,256,144 
Kansea ... 3,800,000 10,380,000 5,411,188 3,807 ,883 
Kuings: 11,000,000 26,530,000 24,541,406 16,254,374 
Kiagsu 15,380,000 37,800,000 91,259,989 15,379,042 
Kwanesi 5,140,000 8,120,000 5,151,327 5,426,356 
Kwangtunyg 23,700,000 32,000,000 29,740,055 23,696,366 
Rwei how 0,000,000 11,300,000 7,509,181 9,266,914 
Shansi ... 9,420,000 17,050,000 10,791,341 9,422,871 
Sbantuny 25,810,000 38,000,000 36,545,704 25,8 13,685 
Shensi ... 6,730,000 10,310,000 3,276,967 6,726,064 
sve hwan 45,000,000 = 79,500,000 71,073,730 54,505,600 
Yuuuan 4,000,000 12,720,000 11,721,576 8,049,672 
Total SS a SSS 

Choma Proper 271,770,000. 505,770,00U 377,626,298 302,111,344 
Manclurta 12,740,000 — 2U,0U)),000 12,742,360 
Mungeoha 10000 10,000,000 1,800,000 
Siph ng 1,000,000 2,490,000 1,768,560 
Tibet 2,200,000 6,5V00,U0U 2,195,496 
*9,000,000 
289,010,000 544,760,000 329,617,760 
*Iniante under six not enumerated, but estimated by RockuiLy). 


The authorities for the above are as follows :— 


Maximum figures ; 1902 estimate of Board of: 
Revenue, followed by the Statesman’s Year Book 
for many years, but now abandoned in favour of 
the figures of the census of 1910. Nevertheless, 
these f\.wres are given here, as it is on their 
authority that the population of China is so often 
referred to as being ‘‘well over 400 millions.’? The 
maximum figures from the Statesman’s Year Book 
ate for Honan, Hupei, Kansu, Kiangsi, Shansi, and 
Tibet, Those for Chékiang, Kiangsu, Kuangsi and 
Shensi are from The Middle Kingdom, vol. i, p. 264, 
and are stated to be from Customs Reports made 
in 1882. High as they are, they should supposedly 
be still higher in the generation that has passed 
since then. The Customs Annual Reports for 1910 
give the highest figures found, in the case of Anhui, 
Kuangtung, and Shantung; the Minchengpu census 
of 1910 has the highest for Chihli, Hunan, and 
Kueichou, for Fukien the Amoy Customs’ Decennial 
Report for 1901, for Yunnan, Ricnarp’s Geography, 
and for Ssich‘uan the Russian investigator Poporr, 
who got his figures from the Peking Government. 
For Manchuria the authority is The Chinese Empire, 
and for Mongolia, Dr. A. Writtramson and Dr. 
EpKINS are quoted in the same book. 

As regards the minimum figures, the 1910 
census is responsible for Anhui, Fukien, Honan, 
Hupei, Kansu, Kiangsu, Kuangtung, Shansi, Shan- 
tung, and Shensi. The Statesman’s Year Book 
gives the figures, (as from the same authority as 
above) for Chekiang and Kuangsi (and in these 
cases an increase should be allowed for, as the date 
given is 1902). For Hunan, the Customs Decennial 
Report of 1911, for Kiangsi, Mr. CLenneti (Report 


on Kiangsi); for Kueichou and Turkestan The 
Chinese Empire, for Ssich‘uan, Sir A. Hosim, for 
Yunnan, the Mengtsz “ustoms Report; for Man- 
churia the 1910 Census; for Tibet and Mongolia, 
Ricnarp’s Geography, are the authorities. 

One point should be noted : it is a mere figure 
of speech to talk of China’s four hundred millions : 
the Chinese Government does not claim a population 
of more than about 330,000,000 for all China proper. 
The latest published figures are 332,639,000 (Vide 
Shanghai Times of 20th February, 1917). On the 
other hand RockuILu’s estimate of 270,000,000 only 
(1914) seems somewhat low. 

[Rate of Increase : RockutLt has examined the 
progress between 1743 and 1783, a period during 
which the. enumerations were all presumably made 
in the same manner. He finds that from 1743 to 
1749 the annual rate of increase was 2.90 per cent., 
from 1749 to 1757 it fell to 0.91 per cent., to rise 
between 1757 and 1761 to 1.37 per cent., falling again 
to 0:73 per cent. between 1761 and 1767, and to 
0.57 per cent. from that date to 1771. The next 
change is phenomenal: Between 1771 and 1776 it 
was 5 per cent., but between 1776 and 1780 it fell, 
without any known reason, to 0.86 per cent, to 
rise again between that date and 1783 to 2.34 
per cent. The average rate of increase during the 
whole period was 1.83 per cent. Compare this 
with Japan, where, though much more favourable 
conditions exist than in China, the average yearly 
increase of the population from 1872 to 1899 was 
only 1.04 per cent. Compare also with India, where 
the census of 1911 revealed that the population 
(315,132,000) had increased in ten years by seven 
per cent., or 0.70 per cent. annually. The Chinese 
rate of increase can hardly be higher than these. 

' [N.S.] 

S. Wetts Wirtuiams: The Middle Kingdom, 
chap. v; E. H. Parker: China Past and Present, 
chap. ii; W. W. Rocku1.: Report of the Smith- 
sonian Ins itute, 1904, pp. 659-676 ; An Enquiry into 
the Population of China (R. P. Tenney), U.S. 
ConsvutaR Rerort on the Chinese Census of 1910 
(July 13, 1911); Brits Consutarn Report on the 
Province of Kiangsi, 1903, (in which are interesting 
notes on the population question generally) ; Customs 
DEcENNLAL Reports, passim; The Chinese Empire, 


passim. 


N.B. It will be noticed, as illustratipg the incertitnde of 
returne, that there is a discrepancy between the two versions of 
the 1910 Census (line 13 of this article and Table IV above). The 
first, 349.6 millions, is from Mr. Tenney's Report, and the second, 
329.6 millions, is from Rocknity's figures (vide American Geogra- 


phic Society's Journal for September 1°12). 

POPULATION, FOREIGN. The following 
list is tabulated from the Customs Rerorts, the 
figures being for the year 1916. 
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American, 5,660; Austrian, 296; Delyoan, 26 ; 
British, 9,099; Danish, $97; Duteh, 277; Freneh, 
2,574; German, 3,702; Hanganan, 4; lraban, 400, 
Japanese, 104,275; Norweyian, 327; l'ortuguese, 
2,295; Russian, 66,255; Spanish, 466, Sweelieh, 
425; Non-Treaty Powers, 199: Toran, 185.614. 

PORCELAIN, a (:'d. ‘Tho word iw trom the 
Portuguese porcellana, a cowrie shell, which was 
60 called because its shape resembled the rounded 
back of a littl pig; porcelain at ita first, intre 
duction to Europo reminded people of the poliehed 
shell and it accordingly received the name pores! 
lane, porcelain, 

There is no accepted definition of porcelaim. 
It ia pottery, very hard, compact and fine, especially 
it is translucent. The do not 
translucency in the connotation, but call opaque 
pieces fz'd if they give out a clear, resonant note 
on being struck. ‘The gradual passage from simple 
pottery to real porcelain makes a definite boundary 
line impossible. The difference is in the scientific 
skill with which the ingredients: are mingled, the 
intimacy of the blend and the intensity of the 
firing process. 

The materials used are kao-lin and pe-tun-tze. 
The former is a clay formed by the decomposition 
of the felspar of granite rocks; it is infusible at 
the highest furnace temperature. It is sometimes 


Chinese 


include 


called china-clay; the Chinese name is simply the | 


name of the district from which the clay is got; 
(see Kao-lin). Pe-tun-tze is weathered granite or 
other crystalline rock containing felspar and mica, 
to which quartz sand may have to be added. It 
is fusible in the furnace. Sometimes it is called 
china-stone; the Chinese name means ‘white bri- 
quettes,’ because of the shape in which it is prepared 
for handling; (see Petuntze). The resulting por- 
celain depends largely on the quality of these 
materials and on the proportions in which they are 
mixed. For on these two things depends the 
temperature necessary to be used’, and the tempera- 
ture again decides what colours it is possible to 
lay on. 

A vessel having been moulded by hand or thrown 
on the wheel is first left to dry in the air; in most 
cases the glaze is then applied and the vessel is 
subjected to a single firing,—the grand feu as it is 
termed. If enamel colours are to be applied, one 


or more subsequent. firings will be necessary. The | 


glaze is prepared by mixing certain special varieties 
of pe-tun-tze with an impure lime. It is almost 
transparent, so as not to conceal the whiteness of 
the porcelain, but sometimes colours may be mingled 
with it, for pieces which are to-receive no further 
decoration. It may be applied by sprinkling, blow- 
ing or brushing it on, or the vessel may be dipped 
in it. The glaze is more easily fused than the paste 
of the porcelain, and on being fired. these unite 
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Pot Ln ded y 
vee?! ufted it haw bee elie airalrveel oF 
a ‘The 
Mmethcnl of deve atieay ie vy tin Ute Of enamels, 
hie wf lead wliasemd am tide 


Sariecinm® ream Lines are applied ener the 


Sota tities columte are laid ony Wee clay 


uve 


ania before glaviog Vivre Cee ihe 


Whi ale @ tilieate 
mtallee , 
lave, atid heed uy puleequent firings 

lin Uhiwee afd eciive loreign Agthopitiee date 
Lie eatlioeh leagiitngs of poreehais ih Uae ban 
dynasty, whieh eovered ten centurvee hefare and 
iw> alter Ow ere leyan, Moet loom gm eadente 
‘wieder the Vater pact of the T'ang dynasty as 
bownarle WOO ad. 


speectrnvens 


hut eten of 
tie 
earlveet Laelia the pr del OL oee Ot the Sung dypast ys 
A.D. 960-1260, and these are extremely scarce. Until 
a conbury later than the fall of thet dynasty there 
was no painted decoration, and all colouring was 
in the glaze. During the Ming dynasty, from 1368 
to 1644, the decoration was nearly always by 
coloured glazes or by painting under the glaze, 
although enamels over the glaze were introduced. 
From the end of the Ming dynasty to the present, 
over-glaze- enamel decoration has been most used 
and Hts been brought to perfection. 

Some of the terms connected with ceramics will 
be found in their own places in thie Deok : ee 


thee ems leet ate, 


that pore Loved (iene are 1 ee hart, 


Knamel, Song de bauf, ete. 

During the last thirty years or # there has 
been much scientific study of Chinese art and a 
craze also for collecting examples. One result has 
been the immense multiplication of books on Por- 
celain. Some are mere popular guides calculated 
to mislead; for an example, one book gives the 
simple or silly dictum that when ‘‘the empty double 
ring is found,” (as the mark at the bottom of a 
piece) ‘‘it is a certain sign that the piece was made 
during the reign of K‘anc Hsr.’’ Other works are 
scientific, sympathetic studies by men who know; 
while some are glorious descriptions with artistically 
coloured pictures of the best examples in the great 
collections; these are inaccessible to most men 
through their costliness. The few works referred 
to below are the more important of the more easily 
obtainable books. The chief collections of porcelain 
accessible to the public are the Franxs Collection 
at the British Museum, the Sartre Collection at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, the GRaNDIDIER 
Collection at the Louvre in Paris and the Collection 
in the Metropolitan Museum at New York. See 
Chinaware,; Pottery; Ching té chén. 

Busuett : Chinese Art; and Chinese Pottery 
and Porcelain; Gtubanp: Chinese Porcelain; 
MonxkHovwse: Chinese Porcelain; DILLON : Porce- 
lain; Hosson: Chinese Pottery and Porcelain ; 
Hirristey : A Sketch of the History of Ceramic 
Art in China; Jutien: Histotre et Fabrication de 
la Porcelain chinoise; GoreR and BLACKER : Chinese 
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Porcelain and Hard Stones; Lavrer: The Begin- 
nings of Porcelain in China, 1917. 
PORCELAIN TOWER, THE, 4 @ 4 pao én 


a See Pagodas, 


PORPOISE. The flesh is much prized for its 


With many precautions as to cutting away certain 
parts of the flesh, long boiling, etc., it is eaten with 
more or less impunity. It enters the rivers in the 
early spring, ascending the Yangtze a thousand 
miles, as far as the rapids. Those caught in rivers 
would appear to be more poisonous than those taken 
In sea-water 

Maccowan : Chinese Recorder, vol. xvii, p. 45. 


PORTA DO CERCO, the barrier between 
Macao and the Chinese territory. It was the scene 
of an engagement on August 19, 1840, when the 
British attacked and scattered a camp of hostile 
Chinese troops, both by fire from ships and by a 


landing party. The Portuguese remained strictly 
neutral. 


PORT ARTHUR, i€ hig 11 Lii shun k‘ou, at 
the southern point of the Liao-tung peninsula. It 
was so named by Admiral Seymour in 1860, when 
the British forces were in Ta-lien Bay, because it 
was discovered, so to speak, by Lieut. ARTHUR 
(afterwards Admiral ArtTHurR, c.B.) while seeking 
for a suitable harbour. It was formerly China’s 
chief naval arsenal, but was taken by Japan in the 
war of 1894. Russia obtained a lease of it in 1898 
and strongly fortified it. In the war between 
Russia and Japan it was attacked by the Japanese 
fleet on February 8, 1904, and was besieged on the 
land side from May 1904 to January 1, 1905, when 
it capitulated. 

The Japanese name for it is Riojun. It is the 
headquarters of the Japanese civil and naval 
administration of the Kuantung province. 

The town is divided into two parts, called 
‘old’ and ‘new’; the old dates from the Chinese 
days; the new from the Russian occupation. The 
harbour is always free from ice. The West Harbour 
was made a free port on July 1, 1910. The town 
is indirectly connected by rail with Dairen, the 
journey taking one hour and a half. 
tion, not including military forces, is over sixteen 
thousand, the larger half being Japanese and the 
rest nearly all Chinese. 

The Russo-Japanese War gave occasion for an 
enormous mass of literature; those referred to 
helow are a few dealing especially with Port Arthur. 

James, D. H.: The af Port 
Asuweap Bartnert: Port Arthur, the Siege and 
Capitulation; Nonrecaarp: The Great Sicge; 
Teeryaxov: My Drperiences at Nan Shan and 
Port Arthur; Nose: The Truth about Port 
Arthur; Viurers: Port Arthur; Smirn, W. R. : 


Siege Arthur; 


The popula- | 


: 
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The Siege and Fall of Port Arthur ; Seymour, E. H. : 


My Naval Career and T'ravels. 
PORT EDWARD. See Weithaiwei. 
PORT HAMILTON, f& xX B, @ small group 


, : _ of islands south of Korea, occupied by Great Britain 
Hawenr, but is also regarded as very poisonous. | 


in 1885, and evacuated February 1887 ca a guarantee 
from the Chinese Government that neither the 
islands nor any other portion of Korean territory 
should be occupied by a foreign power. 

Herstet : China Treaties, 3rd ed., p. 499. 

PORTUGUESE RELATIONS WITH CHINA: 
Portugal has the honour of being the first of the 
European nations to open up direct intercourse with 
China. In 1516 PrerestTRELLo, sent from Malacca 
in a native ship by D’ ALBUQUERQUE, came on a 
voyage of enquiry. The next year DE ANDRADE with 
four Portuguese and four Malay ships, reached 
St. JoHn’s (San ch‘iian) and was allowed to enter 
Canton. Unhappily, a year afterwards the good 
effect of his conciliatory behaviour was destroyed 
by the arrival of this brother Smumon, who conducted 
himself in such an arrogant and truculent way that 
the Chinese were driven to oppose him. He had built 
a fort, but was blockaded, and escaped with 
difficulty ; while his brother was driven away, and 
the envoy from Portugal whom he had brought, 
THome Prres (g.v.), was put in prison and perhaps 
died there. Shortly after another envoy arrived, 
but was attacked and most of those with him killed. 
Earlier than this, about 1517, Portuguese had 
reached the Fukien coast, perhaps under Mas- 
CARENHAS, and traded at Chinchew, (Ch‘ian chou) 
and Foochow. A colony was also established at or 
near Ningpo, named Liampo. In time, however, 
the licentious and overbearing conduet. of the colo- 
nists became such that in 1545 imperial orders were 
given to attack them, and it is stated that 12,000 
Christians perished, including 800 Portuguese, while 
35 of their ships were destroyed. In 1549 a similar 
massacre took place at Chinchew, through the same 
cause: those who escaped fled to the island of 
Lampacao, near Macao. 

In 1557 they gained permission to occupy the 
extremity of the ‘island’ or peninsula of Macao, the 
Chinese building a wall across the isthmus, with a 
single gate in it. From the beginning the position 
was only held by means of gifts or bribery. The 
sum officially paid to the Chinese was at first 
Ts. 1,000 per annum; in 1691 it became Tis. 600; 
in 1740 it became Tls. 5090, which was paid till 1849. 

The relations of Portugal and China are almost 
confined to Macao matters; but about 1850, when 
piracy was exceedingly troublesome, the Portuguese 
did almost all the convoying of Chinese ships on 
the coast. 

The coolie traffic, which had been such a dis- 
grace to Macao, was brought to an end in 1874. 
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It was not till 1807 that Portugal's firet treaty with 
China was made. (See Mucao,; de Andrade, oe 5. 

The following i a cemplete list, in two parte, 
of the Minwters who have represented Portugal at 


Peking. 

(1). Lest of the Governary of Maewo and 
other offeials of the Colony who represented 
Portugal ia the Court at Peking prior to the 
establishment of direct representation. 

ieaty wittis Lines 
Nine of the Gav ertvetns Pi them Cleon Tomes enge ed eteerr gee ae the 
wont other offe tals. : bed in Vive) Der henge ote Ne gettin ty 


Tadite ivy (ibd 


a — 


— 


VISCONDE DE Governor | 1874, as Minister 


S. Janvario 


Jost Maria Lono rovernor | Dee. 7, 1874, as 


p' AVILA e Charge d’Affaires 
Cantos Evcento pa | Governor | Jan. 10, 1877, as 
SILVA Chargé d’ Affaires 
& Aug. 1, 1877, 
as Minister 
Joaquim José DA Governor { Nov. 28, 1879, as 
Graga Minister 
JOSE a Colonial 
Corte Rea | Secretary | Chargé d’ Affaires 
THomas pE Souza Governor | May 14, 1883, 
Roza | as Minister 
FIRMINO JOSE DA , Governor | Jct. 13, 1886, 
Costa | as Minister 
Joao Jost Da Sitva | Acting | Oct. 19, 1888, as 
'Governor | Chargé d’ Affaires 
Francisco TrErxerRA | Governor | Feb. 9, 1889, 
DA SILVA as Minister 
Custoprio MIGUEL Governor | Mar. 14, 1891, 
pA Borsa as Minister 
MANUEL DE Paes Colonial | May 10, 1891, as 
SaNDE Castro | Secretary | Chargé d’A ffaires 
ALBANO ALVES | Acting | Mar. 18, 1893, as 
Branco | Governor | Chargé d’Affaires 
ALFREDO PINTO Colonial Tune 8, 1893, as 
Letio | Secretary | Chargé d’ Affaires 
Joss M. pe Souza Governor tea. 28, 1894, 
Horta £ Costa as Minister 
Atrrepo Pinto Colonial | Feb. 18, 1897, as 
Letxo | Secretary | Chargé d’A ffaires 
Epvarpo Ropricves | Governor | May 14, 1897, 
GALHARDO as Minister 
ARTHUR TAMAGNINI | Acting April 18, 1900, as 
Barsosa | Governor | Chargé d’ Affaires 
ALBANO DB | Acting July 25, 1900, as 
M AGALHAES | Governor | Chargé d’ Affaires 
Jose M. pe Souza = Governor | Aug. 12, 1900, 
Horta & Costa as Minister 
ALFREDO PINTO Colonial | Mar. 17, 1902, as 


Letto | Secretary 
ARNALDO DE NoVAES 
REBELLO 


Chargé d’ Affaires 
Dec. 17, 1902, 
as Minister 


Governor 


—— 
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(janeinn. ww Apaiinn Seervow, lheret d Aleire 
Tr mer oe Fream Oehober LO), Lae Mikal 


Dewomber 2. 1007. 
Miartrado om Be gowrnnte, 
] de 177, 


Dakao DR SHWUAL, 


( harge A’ Afla\ree Pron 
imei Septeamtr 10, 19] 


Eneov Latrwordinary and Mitsu 


mber 2, 


ter Plenipetenteary to China and Jagan (or ithi 
residence tn Tokie), Prom April 2, 108 wei 
1910. 

Hexerqgun O' Cosson Mantas, Charge 4 Afiacres 
ad interim, From Sepyvember 10, 1071 anal 


May 21, 1913. 


J. Batatna De Freitas, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to China and Japan 
(with residence in Peking). From May 21, 
1913. 


POSTHUMOUS MARRIAGE. See Marriage. 


*POST OFFICE, CHINESE. Early in the ‘‘stx- 
, ties,’’ during the first few winters 
Historical after Foreign Representatives took 
Sketch. | | 
up their residence at Pexing, the 
Legation and Customs mails were exchanged between 
Shanghai and Peking, under the auspices of the 
Tsungli Yamen, by means of the Government 
couriers employed for the transmission of official 
despatches. It was then found convenient to 
arrange that the Customs should undertake the 
cesponsibility of making up and distributing these 
mails, a practice which, for the overland service 
during the winter months, involved the creation of 
Postal Departments at the Inspectorate and in the 
Customs Houses at Shanghai and Chinkiang, and, 
similarly, for the transmission of mails by coast 
steamers during the open season, the opening of 
quasi-postal Departments in the Tientsin and other 
coast port Custom Houses. At that early date it 
could ke seen that out of this simple beginning 
might be elaborated a system answering other and 
larger requirements on the principle of a National 
Post Office. This idea gradually shaped into form 
and had already so much ingratiated itself in the 
official mind that in 1876, when the Chefoo Con- 
vention was being negotiated, the Tsungli Yamen 
authorized the Inspector General to inform the 
British Minister, Sir THomas Wapbe, that it was 


‘prepared to sanction the establishment of a National 


Postal System and willing to make it a Treaty 
stipulation that postal establishments should be 
opened at. once. Unfortunately, through, s0 to 
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postal clause was omitted from the official text of 
speak, a conspiracy of silence, the insertion of the 
the Treaty, and thus the project was postponed 
sine die. Meanwhile, however, the experiment was 
persevered with and warmly encouraged by the 
Imperial Commissioner Lr Chung-t‘ang, who pro- 
mised to “‘father’’ it officially as soon as it proved 
a success. Hence the more formal opening of Post- 
al Departments at various Custom hvases, the 1878 
experiment of trying a Native Post Office along- 
side the Customs Post, the establishment of Customs 
couriers from Taku to Tientsin, and from Tientsin 
to Peking, and the Customs winter mail service 
overland from Tientsin to Newchwang, from Tien- 
tsin to Chefoo, and from Tientsin to Chinkiang, 
as also the introduction of Customs postage stamps 
in 1878. 

The growing importance of the Service thus 
quietly built up and its convenience for regular 
communications with Peking and between Treaty 
ports were not only appreciated by the Foreign 
public, but were also recognized by the Foreign 
Administrations having postal agencies in China. 
in 1878 China was formally invited to join the 
Postal Union. In the same year, while on a visit 
to Paris, the Inspector General. was sounded by 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs as to a 
possible way of withdrawing the French Post 
Office in Shanghai; and while, more than once, 
the British Postmaster General at Hongkong ex- 
pressed his readiness to close the Hongkong Post 
Office agencies along the coast, arrangements. were 
actually discussed for the absorption by the Customs 
Department of the Municipal Post Office at Shang- 
hai. But no definite response to these overtures 
could be given, or final steps taken, before the 


Chinese Government had declared its intention to- 


undertake national responsibilities; and the Cus- 
toms Department continued to satisfy only certain 
wants and prepare the system for further develop- 
ment till, 20 years after the Chefoo Convention, 
the Decree of the 20th March 1896 appeared. This 
Decree created an Imperial Post Office for all China, 
to be modelled on Western lines, the organization 
and management of which were confided to Sir 
ZonertT Hart, who from that date acted in the 
double capacity of Inspector General of Customs 
and Posts. 

This long hesitation on the part of the 
Chinese Government formally to recognize and 
foster an institution known to have worked with 
such profitable results in Foveign countries, from 
both public and revenue standpoints, may be to 
some people a matter of surprise. But is must not 
be forgotten that from immemorial times the Chinese 
nation had possessed two postal institutions : one, 
the I Chan §§ 94 (or Imperial Government Courier 
Service), deeply rooted in official routine ; the other, 
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the Native posting agencies, long used and re- 
spected by the people. Both gave employment to 
legions of couriers and were still considered necess- 
ary to the requirements of an immense nation’; they 
could neither be suppressed, transformed, nor 
replaced at a stroke. The Imperial decision there- 
tore only gave final sanction to a new and vast 
undertaking, but abolished nothing. 

In connexion with the establishment and work- 
ing of the service in its experimental stage, the 
Inspector General has placed on record the valu- 
able services of two commissioners, Mr. H. Korscnu 
and Mr. G. Derrinc, the former for preliminary 
investigations and suggestions, and the latter for 
initiating and superintending courier arrangements 
and office details while Commissioner for Postal 
Affairs at Tientsin. On the issue of the: Imperial 
Decree the Customs Statistical Secretary at Shang- 
hai, then Mr. Kopscu, was appointed to act also 
as Postal Secretary and, under the Inspector 
General, superintend postal work generally. In the 
following year it was found necessary to have the 
Postal Secretary at the Inspectorate General in 
Peking and Mr. J. A. Van Aatst, then Acting 
Chinese Secretary, was additionally entrusted with 
the duties of Acting Postal Secretary. At the 
beginning of 1899 as the work had greatly increased 
and the Inspector General himself could not afford 
so much time to it as before, Mr. vAN AALST was 
appointed Postal Secretary, to assume, under the 
Inspector General, entire charge. of the Postal 
Department in order that he could devote his time 
and energy exclusively to postal business. He 
remained in charge. till the autumn of 1901 and 
under him the bulk of the pioneer work of the 
system as it now exists. was accomplished. The 
Money Order and Parcel Post servites were in- 
trcduced and detailed staff working rules for all 
branches of postal work were issued. Above all 
a regular system of extension was inaugurated. 
Hitherto postal facilities had been confined to the 
Treaty Ports. Now each Treaty Port Post Office 
was considered the central Office of a postal district 
throughout which subsidiary Offices began to be 
opened, all. subordinate to, and superintended by, 
the Treaty Port Office. In each district the Com- 
missioner of Customs was Postmaster ‘‘ex officio.”’ 
Under him was appointed a special staff, foreign 
and Chinese, to transact postal duties, the foreigners 
being mostly detailed from the regular. Customs 
staff. Mr. van Aatst was succeeded by Mr. T. 
Prey, a Frenchinan, who with only a short break 
has piloted the service ever since. To his able 
administration and skilful organization is due in 
large measure the credit for an efficient service 
functioning over the length and breadth of China, 
from Corea to Kashgar and from the River Amur 
to the borders of Tonkin and Burmah. 
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Under the conurol of the Inspector General, the 
Post Office organization was naturally developed 
on the same 
especially so as regards staff 
official language of the foreign and senor Chinewe 
ataff, all official correspondence, unless with other 
Administrations, being in English or Chinese. In 
course of time it was found necessary at the larger 
centres to eelieve the Commissioners of Custom 
of their postal duties and responsibilities. Postal 
Commissioners were installed and progress and 
development became still more rapid. At the same 
time the fact was not lost sight of that the control 
of the Service must one day revert to the Govern 
ment and in any changes in organization the way 
was gradually prepared for this step. The transfor 
was actually accomplished on May 28th, 1911, when, 
under Imperial Decree, Mr. F. A. AGLEN, then 
Officiating Inspector General, handed over the 
Service to the Ministry of Posts and Communica. 
tions. The separation was brought about at the 
instance of Suenc Kung Pao (Suenc Hsuan-nval), 
then President of the Ministry Mr. Piry was 
appointed Postmaster General ( $4 ##) with control 
of the staff and the executive similar to that 
exercised by the Inspector General of Customs in 
the Customs Administration, but subordinate in rank 
to a Chinese Director General (fj J) the titular 
head of the Service. The first Director General 
was Lr Cuinc-Fanc, then Acting Senior Vice- 
President of the Ministry. Since the separation 
it has been arranged that Mr. Prry’s successor 
shall bear the foreign title ‘‘Associate Director 
General’ instead of Postmaster General. His 
Chinese title and functions, however, will remain 
unaltered. In appointing a Frenchman to be head 
of the Service on separation from the Customs, 
China was fulfilling certain obligations to France. 
An exchange.of notes between the two Governments 
in 1898 stipulated that when the Chinese Govern- 
ment organized a definite postal service with a 
high functionary at its head it proposed to call for 
the help of foreign officers and declared its will- 
ingness to take account of the recommendations 
of the French Government in respect to the selection 
of staff. This engagement was made more explicit 
by a further exchange of notes in 1902. 


lines as the Cuntoma, thin being 
Bagloh beeame the 


A detailed account of the postal operations of 
all these years would make an in- 
tensely interesting volume. The 
Imperial Decree of 1896 gave sanction to a 
national -post office but this was not sufficient to 
bring the idea into favour with provincial author- 
ities without whose assistance progress and develop- 
ment were impossible. Further, from the day of 
its birth the new organization had to contend with 
keen competition from the two older postal systems, 
and long and persevering effort, combined with the 


Development. 
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Introduction of betler rere ices and the mee of elLeam 


COTM Un ALON, Was heccewary bafowe it ommld sa 
any Meneure eetabliah iteeif im the ewtimeation of 
the commercial clieees and thus omerewne th 
Hatural and deep weated prejadiee againet of  feritend 
the full confidence of the publie and officvale Gs 


net gained ll the #erviee came dureetiy unidet the 


Minwtry of Communieations A few mothe tiowe 
after followed the Rewolutson and only then wer 
the [ Chan services finally abolihed on favour of 
the Post Offiee. 
still linger on, most of them undertaaing im adil 

tion Wiaking ter 
profits mainly by tranamitting bank drafts, sycve 
and trade parcels, These, establishments have al! 
along been allowed to function practically without 
restriction alongside the Post Office and mm mm os 

pected that a Postal Law or some other Governrnent 
enactment will ultimately be necessary to deal with 
them. These are only a few of the special difficul. 
ties which the service has had to contend with in 
the course of its development. Many others could 
be cited : annual floods, perpetual brigandage and 
piracy, famine, plague, riot, rebellion, civil war 
and, from beginning to end, a debased currency 
All these have made development a continual 
struggle and, in view of this, the record of achieve- 
ments must be considered extraordinary. The 
manner in which communication is maintained 
between all points is especially praiseworthy. 
Every available means of transport is used ;: con- 
tract steamers on the coast and large rivers ; railways 
where they are opened ; steam and motor launches, 
junks, hong-boats and post-boats on inland water- 
ways; and, on the numerous overland routes, 
mounted or foot couriers, mulés, carts, and wheel- 
barrows. As roads in inland China are mere paths 
in dry weather and tracts of deep mud in rain, 
the great proportion of overland transportation is 
done by couriers. Overland lines are established 
even in most out-of-the-way places; on many, 
couriers with light mail (letters and postcards 
and newspapers paying letter rates) run day and 
night and, whatever difficulties may have to be 
surmounted, these services are seldom or never 
interrupted. The daily stages for couriers vary 
but often rise to 100 7: (33 miles); the speed main- 
tained averages 10 ii per hour. In all 6807 couriers 
were employed at the end of 1916. These men run 
from point to point in all weathers according to 
fixed schedules, incidentally braving dangers from 
wild beasts, robbers, floods and often Jocal dis- 
turbances. While they are now less interfered with 
by highwaymen than formerly, still every year adds 
to the toll of murdered and wounded. 


A number of native powtal ages vee 


Fomne mercantile business ane 


A network of courier lines exists all over 


- Manchuria and is gradually spreading over Inner 


Mongolia. A mounted courier service across the 
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Gobi Desert connects Kalgan with Urga and 
Kiachta, the total distance of 3,620 Ui (1,206 miles) 
being done in eleven days. Sinkiang (Chinese Turk- 
estan) has now over 50 postal establishments and 
15,690 7: (5,230 miles) of courier lines. From Kuan- 
yintang (flonan), the present terminus of the Lung- 
Hai railway, a continuous chain of day-and-night 
couriers, for the most part mounted, runs through 
Tungkwan, Sianfu, Lanchowfu, Ansichow, and 
thence via Tihwafu (Urumtsi) to Kashgar on the 
borders of Russian Turkestan. The total length 
of this line is 10,843 di (3,614 miles) which makes 
it the longest couriers’ line in the world. The time 
taken when there are no delays is 40 days. Heavy 
mail matter (parcels, books etc.) for Sianfu and 
other pvints on the line is transported on mules : 
it amounts to an average of over one ton daily. 
The service of heavy mails through the Yangtze 
gorges to Chengtu, the capital of Ssich‘uan, and on 
to Tibet shows no less enterprise. Before merchant 
steamers ventured up the river to Chungking, a 
fleet of fast post-boats was specially built to ply 
between Chungking and Ichang through the dang- 
erous rapids. Even though full advantage is taken 
of whatever steam service there now is, thirty-two 
post-boats are kept busy, carrying over 20,000 bags 
of mail matter annually. Wrecks are not uncommon 
but mails are nearly always recovered. For the 
sake of speed, light mails for Chengtu and the 
West are carried overiand all the way from Hankow 
by day-and-night couriers. Hankow letters are 
delivered in Chengta (1023 miles) in 13 days and in 
Tatsienlu (1313 miles) in 18 days. From Tatsienlu 
a line continues 375 miles further to Batang, the 
chief town of the Tibetan Marches. In normal 
times this is linked up with the Tibetan system by 
a line across the border to Chamdo so that there is 
direct overland communication from Peking to 
J haewa. 

These facts illustrate in a general: way the 
efficiency and extent of the service. In the more 
populous and industrial districts the network of 
lines is very highly developed. Every town of 
any size or importance is postally connected, the 
fastest means of transport being always availed of, 
railway, steamer, launch, boat, or courier. In 
Kwangtung province there are 1025 Offices and 
agencies established and 31,021 @i (10,340 miles) 
of courier lines with 13,669 J: of steamer and boat 
lines : in Chihli, 935 Offices and agencies and 33,048 
fi of courier lines; in Kiangsu, 561 Offices and 
agencies and 8,554 di of courier lines with 12,076 
of steamer and boat lines. Even distant and 
poverty-stricken Kweichow possesses 196 offices and 
agencies with 15,296 is of courier lines. In fur- 
ther development, attention is being concentrated 
on linking up country villages round all important 
centres by a system of rural box-offices at which 


_ special couriers call every two or three days. 
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There 
are already several thousand of such established 
and they will be given the status of agencies as 
the increase of their mail matter warrants it. 


In the domestic Money Order system the Post 
Office renders the public a convenience which is 
specially appreciated. On account of the innumer- 
able and ever fluctuating mediums of exchange, as 
well as the dangers connected with transmitting 
specie overland, money order operations are a 
constant source of anxiety to the Postal Authorities, 
but so far they have met with unqualified success. 
The basis of exchange is the full value silver dollar, 
the same as is used for: other postal purposes, 
Conditions in China necessitate a somewhat unique 
procedure. Stamps to the value required are 
affixed in line on the money order form. The form 
is then cut in two with scissors in such a way that 
each part bears one half of each stamp. One part 
then serves as the Money Order and the other as 
the Advice. Though cumbersome in practice the 
service is winning great popularity; the value of 
money orders issued increased from six million 
dollars in 1911 to almost sixteen million in 1916. 


Naturally the advent of railways has proved a 
great boon and the Government has been far-sighted 
enough to recognize the value of the Post Office as 
a national asset not only in spreading light and 
learning, but also in tending to overcome the old 
inter-provincial barriers of jealousy and misunder- 
standing, and in forming and strengthening national 
aspirations and national unity. ‘he principle has 
been decreed that on all Government railways 
accommodation shall be provided free for the 
carriage of mails and parcels. On private-owned 
railways mails are carried by contract. Launches 
licensed under the Customs Inland Waters Regula- 
tions must also carry mails free, not necessarily 
parcels; Chinese steamers on the other hand are 
under contract. The following table, shows the 
record of progress in quinquennial periods since 
1991. 

1911 


1901 1906 


Offices and 
Agencies 176 


Articles of mail matter 
posted 3,500,000 37,000,000 125,000,000 250,432,275 


Parcels 


1916 


2,096 6,201 8,797 


posted 42,000 400,000 954,000 2,232,100 
Courier 
lines a 153,000 319,000 421,000 %i 
Steamer & 
boat lines — 17,009 45,000 64,7001: 


Money Orders 
issued 


$2,308,000 $5,900,000 $15,965,000 
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The service comprises the following 


a portal ditriets whieh a8 a rule 
und Stal. correspond with the previnees of 
the country : 
District Distinct 

Inisetrict, Head Ofhee. DMetriet Head Offies 
Chihli Tientaim Wianga Nané liany 
Shansi Taiyuantu Kianyau Nanking 
Honan Kaifeng  Shangha: (Leeal) Shanghar 
Shenst Siantu Anhiut Anking 
Kansu Lanchowfu Chéliang Mange hin 
Sinkiang Tihwafu Fukien Foo how 
Manchuria Moukden Kuangtung Canton 
Shantung Tsinan “Ko angst Nanning 
Ssich‘uan Chengtu Yunnan Yourneantu 
Hupet Hankow Kuerchou K ueryang 
Hunan Changsha  ‘Tibet* Labiasw 


Rach district is administered by a postal Com 
missioner statroned at the District Head Office. 


The seat of control is the Directorate General 
of Posts in the Ministry of Communications, 
Peking. ‘The Directorate General falls into two 
sections, the office of the Director General and the 
office of the Postmaster General (Associate Director 
General). The duties of the former relate to the 
formation of general policies and the functions 
of ‘“‘intermediary’’ between the executive depart- 
ment and the Minister of Communications by 
whom he is appointed. The Postmaster General 
(Associate Director General) has full charge of 
the staff and the executive of all postal affairs. 
Postal Commissioners are controlled by, and are 
directly responsible to, him, and negotiations with 
foreign administrations are conducted through him. 
His office comprises the following principal depart- 
ments: (1) Chief Secretary’s Department; (2) 
Domestic Development Department; (35) Audit 
Department; (4) Union Department; (5) Chinese 
Department and (6) Postal Supply Department, 
which last for convenience is in Shanghai. Com- 
missioners or senior members of the staff are 
appointed to take charge of these departments 
and while so in charge are called Secretaries. 

Postal establishments apart from Head Offices 
are classified according to their importance and 
functions as follows: First Class Offices, Second 
Class Offices, Third Class Offices, Sub-offices, 
Agencies and Box-office Agencies, the last two 
being merely shops where stamps are sold and letters 
are posted to be collected by a passing courier or 
postman. 

The various ranks of the executive staff are: 
Commissioners, Deputy Commissioners, Assistants, 
Postal Officers, Clerks, Yu-wu-shéng (#§ # 4£ )and 


* Temporarily closed sinve the Revolution. 
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selection on a basis of seniority combined with 
considerations of merit. The service affords scope 
and prospects for all classes of workers, whatever 
their educational qualifications. All grades of 
Chinese are under guarantee by bond; the lower 
ranks also deposit a small sum monthly towards a 
cash security. 


Before the issue of the Imperial Decree 
Relations 2Uthorizing the formation of a nation- 
with foreign 4! post office in China, various alien 
Administ- administrations had already establish- 
rations. ed postal agencies in certain treaty 
ports for the convenienee of their nationals station- 
ed there. In the absence of an officially recognized 
Chinese Post Office these foreign agencies, especi- 
ally those at Shanghai, may be considered to have 
been justifiable; but China was always anxious to 
avoid giving ground for any increase in their 
number and so the question of her entry into the 
Universal Postal Union was kept continually in 
view. Within one month of the inauguration of 
her service, she formally notified her intention to 
become a member of the Union and from Ist Janu- 
ary 1897 undertook the necessary obligations in 
respect of Union mails handed to her for dis- 
tribution. Actual adhesion to the Convention, 
however, was postponed. As years passed and 
China came more into touch with other countries, 
it became necessary to conclude postal agreements 
with various administrations. These agreements 
were based as far as possible on the regulations of 
the Union Conventions so that the way was well 
prepared for final entry into the Union as soon 
as the time for this step was considered ripe. In 
the meantime the presence and increasing number 
of foreign post offices became more and more felt. 
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French, British, German, Russian and Japanese 
offices were opened at numerous Treaty Ports, some 
even at inland places where they were not required 
and where they continue to curtail the legitimate 
business of the national post office. China ulti- 
mately -joined the Union on ist March, 1914, the 
regulations of the Universal Postal Convention of 
Rome becoming operative from the lst September 
From the latter date China further 
declared her adhesion to the Parcel Post Convention 
of Rome. 

Under the agreements concluded by China 
previous to her adhesion to the Union, the foreign 
Agencies in China were officially recognized and 
used as intermediaries for the exchange of mails 
between China and the various countries of the 
Union; but, when she became a member of the 
Union China held this official recognition to be 
incompatible with her new position on the ground 
that the maintenance of postal establishments of 
one Union country on the territory of another 
Union country is contrary to the principles of the 
Union. A protest was lodged at Berne but with- 
out any practical effect. The question is a diplo- 
matic one and can only be settled by direct negoti- 
ations with the governments of the countries con- 
cerned. The following list shows the number of 
alien Post Offices in China to date, certain having 
been opened even after China joined the Union: 


following 


France 14 Japan 
Germany 12 Russia 14 
Great Britain 12 United States 1 


The Customs postal experiment started in 1861 
had not only to be carried on for 
over 30 years against numerous 
difficulties and without the avowed 
support of the Government; but even after 
its formal recognition in 1896, without any 
special financial help from it. The Customs 
Service had alone, from the beginning, to support 
the enterprise, lending to it the assistance of its 
staff and such resources as it could spare. No 
other Government institution of the time could 
possibly have undertaken the task, and _ history 
will show that the independent and quiet creation 
of such an Administration, so important in this 
conservative country, was by no means the least 
of the services rendered by the Customs to China. 
In 1904, the Government, confident at last of the 
ultimate success of the National Post Office, noti- 
fied the Inspector General of the issue of a subsidy 
for its working. The amount actually received 
was about Tls. 330,000 a year. This was inadequate, 
however, for at the time of separation the postal 
debt to the Customs amounted to over two million 
taels, although only the cash advances were record- 
ed. But when separation took place it was expected 
that the fixed allowance together with the increased 


Financial 
Support. 
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service receipts would meet all requirements. The 
allowance however was stopped at the Revolution 
when the foreign legations placed an embargo on 
Custems revenue. Almost simultaneously the I 
Chan: services, which cost three million taels 
annually, were abolished, and the Post Office was 
called upon to replace them without any special 
provision being made for this extra demand upon 
its resources. ‘The greatest economy was practised 
and with some little help from the Ministry it 
was possible to carry on till receipts further 
improved and the crisis passed. The service 
showed a profit for’ the first time in 1915, “the 
surplus being some $250,000.- In 1916 the receipts 
exceeded expenditure by some $700,000 although 
new premises to the value of $300,000 were. 
erected. ‘The’ outlook therefore is bright and tha 
Authorities have. every ‘prospect of being able soon 
to proceed with numerous long-delayed schemes of 
improvement, especially the building of office 
premises, those at present in use being nearly all 
rented and not providing adequate accommodation. . 
In spite of the enormous distances and the 
, difficulties of communication a unt- 
Tariff, form domestic tariff for mail matter 
in China Proper is adhered to, the rate being 3 
cents per 20 grammes, which must thus be con- 
sidered the cheapest postage in the world. 
[Compiled from AnNvat Reports and OFFIcraL 
Crrcutars of the Post Office.] 


POTANIN, GRIGORI NICOLAEVICH, born 
in 1835 in a Cossack village on the Irtish, was an 
exile 40 Siberia in 1872, was pardoned in 1874, and 
in 1876 began his series of explorations in Central 
Asia. He made four important journeys in Mon- 
golia, S.W. China, etc., and brought heme valuable 
collections of natural’ history specimens. A good 
résumé will be found in BRETSCHNEIDER. 

BRETSCHNEIDER : Huropean Botanical Discovertes, 


POTATO. The Dutch introduced the potato 
into China, and in the south it still has the name 
Ho-lan shu fF WM, Holland tuber. 


PO TO LI,xk & 3. In the Canton dialect 
and probably in the old pronunciation this would 
be /’o-to-lik, and it seems to be a transcription of 
the Syrian word batrik, that is, Patriarch. In the 
T‘ang History the king of Fu-lin was so called. 
In the Wei History his capital is called An-tu 2 
and he must therefore be identified as the Patriarch 
of Antioch. See Fu-lin. 

Hintn : China and the Roman Orient; H1irtu 
and Rocka. : Chau Ju-kua, p. 104, note. 


POTTERY, ¥ ¢‘ao, a term which includes all 
vessels made of clay and fired in a kiln,—earthen- 
ware, stoneware and porcelain. The Chinese have 
made pottery from the most remote days, and of 
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course they claim for themselves the invention of 
the potter's wheel. It in aweribed to Sarvs or even 
to Huanoa ‘Tt, who had among his officers a Diree or 
of Pottery. In more historical times the founder 
of the Chou dynasty is supposed to have had a 
Director of Pottery, and in the work called 
K'ao kung chi BT ff of that dynasty, there is a 
doseription of the two methods, turning on the 
wheel and moulding. It is supposed that common 
way Was used for this early pottery, and ft is 
doubtful whether there was any kind of coloured 
glaze on it; but unfortunately no éXamples are tiow 
left. For the difference between pottery and por 
eelain see Porcelain. The export of pottery for 
1916 (as distinct from chinaware, as porcelain is 
called) was of the value Hk. Ts. 1,092,081. 
Busuett: Chinese and Porcelain; 
Lavrer : he Beginnings of Chinese Porcelain, 1917. 
POTTINGER, HENRY, Sir, (Bart.), was born 
in 1789. In May, 1841, he was appointed by the 


Pottery 


British Government as Sole -Plenipotentiary and | 


Minister Extraordinary, and Chief Superintendent 
of Trade, and sent on a special mission to China, 
to sueceed Captain C, Exxior (q.v.). Finding con- 
tinued action to be necessary against, continued 
Chinese obstruction, he went north with Vice- 
Admiral Parker in command of the fleet; Amoy, 
Chinhai, Ningpo, Chusan, Shanghai, Chinkiang and 


Nanking were taken, and the war ended with the | 


Treaty of Nanking. 

He then became first Governor of Hongkong, 
from August 10, 1841, to May 8, 1844. In this 
office he was severely judged by the colony, 

He died at Malta in 1856. 

Erret : Hurope in China. 


POWDER BLUE (bleu fouwetté), a style of 
porcelain decoration in which powdered cobalt 
pigment is blown upon the raw surface before 
glazing. It shows best as a monochrome. 

BUSHELL : Chinese Art. 


PO YEN {fj 47, a Mongol chieftain whose native 
name was BaYAN (q.v.), signifying great or noble. 
He was born a.p. 1237 and died in 1275. 


PRATT, A. E., an English naturalist who spent 
from 1887 to 1890 exploring the Upper Yarigtze and 
other districts. His main work was the collecting 
of zoological specimens, but he also brought back 
some five hundred: species of flora, of which one 
hundred and fifty were new.. The book in which 
he recorded his travels is To the Snows of Tibet 
through China, London, 1892. 


BRETSCHNEIDER : Huropean Botanical Discoveries. 


PRAYA, Portuguese praia, a beach. A word 


used for a quay, embankment, etc., as the Praya | 


- ia Hongkong. In Shanghai and elsewhere the same 


kind of thing is called a Bund. 
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PRAYER-FLAGS are pisses of cloth bang wp 
in the @pen arr, on whoch are ingorihed charm aad 
coorcmme They are Coneidered very effleactoun on 
Lvwte worship, aid afe to be found in front of 
lancer shrines, on private howw: and by the 
roadside. 

HackKMAS® : 


PRAYER-WHEELS or CYLINDERS, tea ia 
Lamia worehip, ¢onemt of a long atrip of payer, 
inscribed with charms and prayers and wound round 
a cylinder which revolves by a handle. When the 
cylinder ws eet of motion the paper revolver and the 
prayers are supposed to operate. Not only are they 
swung by the hand, but they are sumetimes set 
revolving in a stream or hung in the wind. 

Hackmann : Buddhiem aa a Religron. 


PREFECT. See Chih fu. 


PREFECTURE, je fu. The largest division 
in @ province. The terms 2nd and 3rd class Pre- 
fectures were sometimes used for Chou #4 and 
T‘ing §§ respectively. There were on an average 
ten in & province, Shensi having seven only, the 
smallest number, and Yunnan fourteen, the largest. 
The total number was 184. The fu wae abolished 
by the Republic. 

See Chih fu; Government, Republican. 


PREFECTURE-APOSTOLIC, (Roman Catholic 
term), intermediate between a Mission and a 
Vicariat. When a diocese or a Vicariat is dis- 
membered the new territory is generally made first 
into a Prefecture, to be raised to a Vicariat when 
its evangelization has made a certain amount of 
progress. 

The Apostolic Prefect is usually a simple priest 
but with special powers, bound to be in reeidence, 
and obedient to the Propaganda. 

There is only one Prefecture-Apostolic in China, 
that of S. Kansu. 


PREMARE, JOSEPH HENRY, a celebrated 
Jesuit missionary and scholar. The time and place 
of his birth are not known, though Havre and 1666 
are perhaps right. He sailed in the Amphitrite 
from Rochelle on March 7, 1698, in company with 
ten other missionaries. From the beginning he 
studied Chinese not merely for the ordinary use 
in. preaching, but with the desire to write, and to 
find in Chinese literature a support and argument 
for the Christian faith. Such ideas were of course 
repugnant to the narrower minded, and the Jesuits, 
in this matter of viewing the classical literature as 
in the matter of the rites, were much disliked and 
suspected. 

Of all the noted Jesuit missionaries of the 
period he was the most eminent as grammarian and 
philologist, with only Gavusm as his rival in pro- 
found knowledge of Chinese. 


Buddhism aaa Relrguon. 
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His most important work is the 
Linguae Sinicae, one of the most satisfactory books 
on the subject. His idea was a new one at the 
time, being that Chinese should be learnt not by 
theory and on the lines of a Latin grammar, but 
by practice. The subsequent history of this great 
work is interesting. PREMARE was in corres- 
pondence with Fourmont in Paris, and thought to 
give him pleasure by sending him the manuscript 
of the new grammar in 1728. But the pleasure was 
marred by the fact that Foursont also had written a 
grammar, or more correctly speaking had plagiarized 
one from the Spanish work of Varo. In great 
grief he hastened to have his own work, Grammatica 
Sinica, deposited in the Royal Library before the 
actual arrival of PReMaRE’s manuscript; he was 
then able to make a comparison between the two 
grammars, shew that they were much alike with 
a balance in favour of his own, then publish his 
own which had the priority, with the comparison 
as a preface, while the Notitia was left to be 
forgotten in the Library. 


PREMARE was dead when Fourmont’s book 
appeared, but he had heard how FourMont was treat- 
ing his work and wrote in pathetic remonstrance. But 
the manuscript lay forgotten for nearly a century 
till Remusar discovered it, or at least three volumes 
out of five. Copies were made of it, and it was 
published in 1831 ‘‘by the munificence of an English 
nobleman [Lord KrycssorovcH] and Dr. Morrison”’ 
at the Anglo-Chinese College at Malacca. It 
was translated into. English by J. G. BripGMan, an 
American missionary, and published at Canton 
in 1847. 


Prémare also compiled, in collaboration with 
P. Herviev, a Latin-Chinese Dictionary, and he 
translated a play, L’Orphelin de la Maison de 
T chao, the first specimen by which Europeans might 
get some idea of the Chinese drama, This also 
would have been suppressed, except that Du Ha.pe 
had a duplicate copy and published it in vol. iii of 
his great work. Several tracts of his are in the 
National Library; three of his letters are in the 
Lettres Edifiantes; a fourth, found among 
Fovurmont’s papers, has been printed by KLaprotH 
in Annales Encyclopédiques : it is a very candid 
and severe criticism of FourmMont’s Grammar. 

The compilers of the Lettres Edifiantes did not 
pay the regard they ought to have given to 
Prémare, compared with some other missionaries, 
and the commequenee is that not only time and 


place of birth are unknown but the date of. his 


death too. It was probably 1734 or 1735. (Macao, 
1736, is found in some books). 
Réewusat: Nowrenur Mélanges  Asiatiques, 


vol. ii; (an English translation is given in Chinese, 
Repository, vol. x). 
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PRESAGES, # Bi 2 Jk chi Asiung chth chao. 
In the West there are dying superstitions connected 
with sneezing, with finding a tea-leaf in the cup, 
etc. -In China such superstitions are very numerous. 
A few exampies are the following. A rook’s cawing 
heard to the south between 3 and 7 a.m. denotes 
one will receive presents. Between 7 and 11 it 
would mean wind and rain; and so on. Heard 
from other points of the compass the interpretations 
would be quite otherwise. When a ‘flower’ forms 
on a burning lamp-wick it may, according to the 
shape, mean that the wife is with child, that a 
guest is coming, that someone is soon to die, and 
soon. The ears being hot will tell one many things, 
but all depends on the hour of the day, and the 
same applies to a pricking sensation in the eyes, to 
sneezing, etc. 

Dore: Recherches sur les Superstitions, eta., 
p. 207. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF NEW ZEA- 
LAND, Mission of the, 

Headquarters :—Dunedin, N.Z. 

Entered China, 1901. 

Works in Kuangtung. 

This was the first independent mission in China 
to be opened from the southern hemisphere. It was 
begun as a result of 20 years’ work in New Zealand 
among the Chinese settlers from Canton, a number 
of whom introduced the first missionary to his new 
field by giving him a bag of gold and many letters 
of introduction, This man was the Rev. G. H. 
McNevr, who landed in Canton in 1901. The 
American Presbyterian Mission (North) handed over 
to him and his colleagues an organized church with 
three chapels and two boys’ schools, and a plain 
with an area of fifty miles by twenty, north of 
Canton city, was allotted to them. Jen-ho J #@ 
and Sam-huatien = ¥4€ f} were opened in 1902 and 
Ko-tong if $f in 1909. . 

In June 1916, the mission reported 16 foreign 
missionaries, 36 paid Chinese assistants and 351 
communicants, 


PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONS. There are in 
1917 twelve Societies of the Presbyterian order 
working in China. Six of these come from the 
U.S.A., four from the British Isles, one from 
Canada, and one from New Zealand; also, a small 
Medical Missionary Society in Holland has a small 
share in the work of the Reformed Church in 
America Mission. The twelve Societies are :— 
American Presbyterian Mission. 

American Presbyterian Mission (South). 

American Reformed Presbyterian Church 
(Covenanters). 

Canadian Presbyterian Mission. 

Church of Scotland Mission. 

English Presbyterian Mission. 


| 
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8. Presbyterian Church of New Zealand M tsaion 
7. Lrvh Presbytertan Mission, 

0 Reformed Church in Amerioa Metron. 

10.) Reformed (Church om the LoS. A , Miedo 

MW. United Brethren Misaion, 

12. United Pree Chureh of Scotland Mission, 


PRESIDENT IN CHINA. At the end of the 
seventh century the Mast India Company Directors 
decided to establish a Presidency in China as in 
Fugland. It included the entire empire and peigh 
bouring islands. ALLEN CaTenronk was chowen as 
the first president and Wiitiam TEL appointed him 
king's mimuster or Gonsul for the English nation. 

The President had a Council of five to agaist 
him, and the seat of the presidency was to be 
decided by this Council. Carcnrote’s instructions 
wero dated November, 1699. 

Within ten or fifteen years the Presidency must 
have been abolished or failed by desuetude. 

Eames : The Knylish in China. 


PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Crovernmment, Yuan Shih-k'at. 


See 


PRESS, EUROPEAN. The earliest newspaper 
in English published in China was 7'he Canton 
Register, founded by James Matneson. It first 
appeared on November 8, 1827, and continued a 


weekly issue till Hongkong became British, when | 


it was transferred to that place and became The 
Hongkong Register. This ran from 1843 to 1859. 
The Canton Register was edited by Joun Srapz, 
and Dr. Morrison wrote constantly for it till his 
death. In 1833 it began to issue as a supplement 
the Canton General Price Current. A_ rival 
appeared in 1835, The Canton Press, published 
weekly from November 12. It was transferred to 
Macao in 1839, and died there on March 30, 1844. 
It had a commercial supplement. 

On Hongkong being ceded several English 
papers. appeared there. The Hongkong Register 
continued Vhe Canton Register; The Friend of 
China was first issued on March 12, 1842; its 
second number was combined with The Hongkong 
Gazette, which had been issued fortnightly from 
- May 1, 1841. The Friend of China was first issued 
weekly, then twice a week; its editors were in turn 
J. R. Morrison, James Wurrte, Dr. SatcHeLtt, JOHN 
Carr, and, from 1850, Witt1am Tarrant. In 1858 
the publication was stopped for several months 
because the editor was in trouble with the govern- 
ment. He moved his establishment to Canton and 
the paper came out as a weekly journal again, but 


it came to an end in 1861. Two years later it made — 


a third start, at Shanghai, as an evening paper. 
In 1868 Tarrant gave place to C. TREASURE JONES, 
but returned to his paper again the next year. At 


PRESS, EUROPEAN 
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beovwwme defunvt : Lawns Monyhony Gueette \Weoative 
Mirons ongkong leeorder in UO, aid Veen, on 
Javaary 14, 1009, eumply The /flemphong Kesovrder 
The Llonghong Shippny lait appeared Augoet |, 
1655. Vhe LDesly 
1665, boowme, on May 1, 104, The Tonylhuongy Toe? 
Daily Advertiser and Shipping Gazette, it came to 
an end three years later. Zhe Hongkong Govern- 
ment Gastlty, weekly, wae begun on Sephertoer 
24, 18553. 

In Shanghai C. Treasure Jones, sometime 
editor of The Fruend of Vhona (0. supra) edtved a 
daily paper, Z'he Evening Express. It first ap- 
peared on October 1, 1867, and lived for several 
years. The Shanghai Evening Courter was begun 
on October 1, 1868, with Hucn Lane as editor and 
many good contributors among the residents. From 
January 4, 1871 a weekly edition was issued under 


Adetrtuer, began in November 


| the name The Shanghai Budget and Weekly Courier. 


The editor died in 1875, and the paper was bought 
by the proprietors of The Evening Gazette, which 
had been founded on June 2, 1873; and it continued 
to appear as T'he Shanghai Courier and China 
Gazette, under the editorship of F. H. Barrour. 


Phe Celestial Empire, a weekly paper, was issued 


from the same press; it had been founded’ sore 
years earlier by a Portuguese, Pepno Loureiro 
(q.v.). Batrour edited this also, and drew from 
the two papers his volume Waifs and Strays from 
the Far East. 

The North China Herald is the most important 
of the journals of China. Its first number came 
out on August 3, 1850, and was a folio sheet of four 
pages, and it gave a list of the 56 foreign residents 
then in Shanghai. In 1867 The North China 
Herald and Market Report was issued from the 
same office. 

On January 5, 1867 appeared the first number 
of The Supreme Court and Consular Gazette, which, 
was soon joined to the Herald, whose 
No. 140 was issued with the new title The North- 
China Herald and Supreme Court and Consular 
Gazette. This was published weekly, and the 
editors of it were in succession HENRY SHEARMAN, 
Samvet, Mossman, R. ALEXANDER Jamreson, R. S. 


however, 
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GuNpRY, G. W. Hapen, F. H. Barrour, J. W. 
Macteteas, R. W. Lrrruz, H. T. Mownracve Bet, 
and O. M. Green, (1911). The need of a daily 
issue was felt as Shanghai grew more important, 
and the editors of the Herald put out The Daily 
Shipping and’ Commercial News, which on July 1, 
1864 became The North China Daily News,-now 
the leading daily paper of North China, The 
Herald being its weekly edtiion. Before this the 
Shanghai Daily Times had had a brief existence, 
from September 15, 1861, to April of the following 
Vear. 

The Cycle, a Political and Literary Review, 
came out at Shanghai weekly from May 7, 1870 to 
June 24, 1871. Its editor was Dr. R. A. Jamieson, 
and it was supposed to be the official organ of the 
Customs Service. The Shanghai Recorder is another 
morning paper which did not last long. Its stock 
was sold by auction in January, 1867. The 
Shanghai Mercury was issued first on April 17, 1879 
by J. D. Crarx, J. R. Brack and C. Rivineron, 
its first editor; it is still running, the evening 
paper of Shanghai; it issues The Celestial Empire 
as its weekly edition. 

The Ewening Gazette came out in 1873, the first 
number being dated June 2. Its publication was 
stopped by a fire after the 80th number. F. H. 
Batrour took it up again in January, 1874, but in 
the next year it was incorporated with the Shanghai 
Courter (v. sup.). 

The Shanghai Evening Couriei began its 
existence on October 1, 1868 and lasted till 1875 
when its editor and proprietor Hucnu Lane died. 
It was then bought by the proprietor of The 
Evening Gazette and continued as The Shanghai 
Couricr and Evening Gazette. The Shanghai 
Budget and Weekly Courier was its weekly edition ; 
it ceased when the Shanghai Evening Courier and 
The Evening Gazette were combined. 

These papers have all been especially English, 
and the American community, feeling the need of 
an American organ, issued The Shanyhae News- 
Letter for California and the United States. Its 
first mumber appeared, October 16, 1867. It was 
issued monthly till 1871, when it passed into the 
hands of Hucn Lane of The Courier who united 
it in 1874 to The Shanghat Budget and Weekly 
Courier, altering this title by the use of News Letter 
instead of Courier. 
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, its weekly career on December 5, 1870, and lived 


In 1875 or 1876 the first editor | 


of the Shanghae News-Letter founded a new weekly | 


journal, The Commonwealth, by Jonn THORNE and 


J. P. Roserts, which died after an existence of | 


six weeks, 

The China Press first appeared in Shanghai on 
August 23, 191 and is now (1917) one of the most 
popular and flourishing of morning papers. 

Three French journals have had a short life 
in Shanghai. Le Nowvelliste de Shanghai began 


till the end of 1872. It was at once succeeded by 
Le Courrier de Shanghai, which first appeared on 
January 16, 1873 and came to an end after the third 
number. The Progrés first appeared on March 21, 
1871; it was in opposition to the Nouvelliste, and 
their violent disputes led to the ruin of both. 
The Progrés finished its career on January 23, 1872. 

L’ Echo de Shanghat appeared for a few months 
only as a daily paper in 1885 and 1886. L’Echo de 
Chine, the chief jourria} of French interests in the 
Far East, was founded in 1895 and is still running. 

Der Ferne Osten, pubjished by C. Frnx, editor 
of the Ostasiatischer Ltoyd, began in Shanghai in 
1902 and completed three volumes. Der Ostasia- 
tische Lloyd first appeared in 1886; its publication 
was prohibited following China’s declaration of war 
on Germany in August. 1917. 

In Macao there have been published A Abelha 
da China ¢The Bee of China), probably the second 
Ultra-Ganges paper, which first appeared in Macao on 
September 12, 1822. In 1824 its name was changed 
to Gazetardée Macao, and it lived some two years 
longer. The Chronica dé Macao came next, from 
October 12 1834 to 1837 or 1838; then O Macaista 
Imparcial, founded on June 9, 1836, and suppressed 
by the government in 1838; O Verdadeiro Patriota, 
1838; the Boletim official do Governo de Macao, 
issued January 9, 1839, and called, after the first 
number, the Gazeta de Macao. Other papers have 
been the Loletim da Provincia de Macao et Timor ; 
 Independente, etc. 

The Peking and Tientsin Times is published at 
Tientsin; it began in March, 1894, as a weekly 
paper, and a daily issue was begun on October 1, 
1902. W. BeLiincHam was the first editor and 
proprietor. 

The Hankow Times was a weekly journal, the 
first number of which appeared on January 6, 1866; 
it came to an end March 28, 1868. 

The Foochow-foo Courier, edited by amateurs 
and lithographed, began on October 1%, 1858; there 
were also The Foochow Advertiser, The Foochow 
Daily Echo and The Foochow Herald, the. first 
number of which was issued September 11, 1873. 

Besides all the above newspapers and journals 
there are various magazines and reviews to be 
noticed. The earliest is the Canton Miscellany, the 
fires number of which was published in 1831. The 
most important is The Chinese Repository (q.v.). 
BripGMAN was the first editor and then S. W. 
WitiiaMs, whose Middle Kingdom may be con- 
sidered as an epitome of the Repository. It lasted 
from May, 1832 to December 1851. Attempts have 
been made to replace this very valuable periodical : 
The Chinese and Japanese Repository and The 
Phoenix were both issued in London by the Rev. J. 
Summers ; the former was first put out in July 1863 
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and died two years later; the latter was insued in 
July 1870. The China Review, iexuced bi monthly, 
began to appear in Hongkong in July August, 1872; 
N. 2B. Dexnyé was the first and Kh. J. Mert. the 
second editor; it contains articles by the chiet 
sindlogues of the years during which it was 
published. It came to an end im 1901 with its 
twenty fifth volume. 

Notes and Queries on China and Japan wos 
edited by Dr. N. B. Denwys at Hongkong ; it lved 
from January 31, 1867 to November 29, 1870. 

The Indo-Chinese Gleaner may be mentioned, 
though it was published in Malacca, the Rev. W. 
Mitne being editor. The first volume is dated 
1818, and twenty numbers making three volumes 
were issued. Complete sets are excessively rare, 
but are found in 
libraries. 

The Chinese Recorder (q.v.) began in January, 


Corpier’s and Morrison's © 


1867, and is still published as the chief organ of | 


the Protestant missionary body in China. 

The Transactions of the China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society extend to six volumes dated 
1847 to 1859, published at Hongkong, and are now 
very difficult to obtain. They must not be confused 
with the Journal of The North China Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, which has been published 
regularly at Shanghai since 1859 except during the 
years 1861-63, when the Society’s existence was 
suspended. The Journal for 1917 is.volume xviii. 

The chief illustrated journal is The Far Last, 
which was begun and came to an end in Japan. 
In 1876 a new series of it was begun in Shanghai. 
It appeared monthly and contained photographs 
illustrative of China and Japan. J. R. Biack was 
both proprietor and editor. 

Earlier still C. Lanepon Davis pitiblished in 
Hongkong in 1868 The China Magazine, He suc- 
ceeded Dr. DeNnnys as editor of Notes and Queries 
and he incorporated his Magazine with that paper 
but without illustrations, as well as his Papers on 
China, which was a monthly reprint of the best 
articles in other journals. 

Social Shanghai, called by Corpier a ‘‘Journal 
de dames,”’ began in 1906 and continued till 1915. 
The East of Asia was a quarterly magazine which 
began in January, 1902 at the North-China Herald 
Office. 

The Temperance Union Weekly Newspaper is 
an old established paper. The National Review 
has been an important weekly political paper in the 
new China; it was begun in 1904 by W. Kirton 
and carried on by W. SuHetpon Rince till it ceased 
in August 1916 in the midst of its 20th half-yearly 
volume. 

Some more or less humorous periodicals may 
be mentioned. TZ'he Shanghae Chronicle of Fun, 
Fact and Fiction was born jn March, 1859 and died 
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in the nest Jame. Hongkong had ite Chena Mun A. 
ln Aprial, L871] the fyet number appeared of Suek, 
wo the Shettyhae Charnwirns, by J’ ettin TRonieteow, 


bk TL (itieaea and FO on, Baten Jie atoms 
wae brilliant, but it emme to an end on Augunm 1%, 
L75, Vecotine Of technical difficultioe connects d wits, 
engraving, ete, 

Among titeellaneous Works tay be mientisued 


The Shunghua Almanac (q ¥.) 


PRICKLY HEAT, a form of the #hin diene 


lichen troyomme. A lotvem of nine wulphahe ie gard to 


Low thie Evert remedy 

PRIMATES; tliree «pectes of thie Order are 
found im N. Chita. See Monlege. 

PRIMITIVE. Chinese characters are analysed 


into the radical, which may or may not give a clue 
to the meaning but shows in what part of Ube 
dictionary to look, and the primitive, which may 
or may not give some indication of the sound. 
When the sound is indicated, the term phonetic is 
used rather than primitive. A simple example i 
YE yung, the radieal ‘water’ ponte to the meaning, 
and the phonetic yang gives the pronunciation ; thus 
we have yang, ocean. 

The Chinese, to whom a knowledge of the 
radicals is a prime necessity, have no name for the 
rest of the character. MarsHMAN seems to have 
been the first to study the matter. He ascertained 
that the language contains 3,867 primitives, but that 
1,689 of them, each in combination with one radical, 
make seven-eighths of the language. CALLERY ar- 
ranged all words under 1,040 primitives, and 
SoorTHILL’s useful small dictionary uses about 890. 
Wiecer, the latest writer on the matter, defines a 
Primitive as a relatively simple character, having 
sound and meaning, and not reducible to other 
characters with sound and meaning. They are 
elements which, not being composed, compose all 
other characters. They may be used as either 
radicals or phonetics. In Wrecer’s ‘work he uses 
858 ‘phonetic prolific elements.’ 

MarsuMan : Clavis Sinica; Writtams : Syllabic 
Dictionary (Preface) ; CaLLeRY : Systema, WTEGER : 
Chinese Characters, 1915. 


PRINTING. Block-printing was first applied 
to the production of books at the end of the T'ang 
dynasty. The supposed inventor was Fane Tao 
(q.v.) who died a.p. 954, though it is also asserted 
that the invention can be traced to the Sui dynasty 
(581-618). Six years after Fénc Tao’s death the 
Sung dynasty was established and the printing of 
books from blocks became common. 

The first authentic account of printing from 


“movable types dates it at the beginning of the 


eleventh century, but the process did not then pass 
into common usé. 


PROPAGANDA 


K‘anc Hs, at the suggestion of the Jesuits, 
ordered about 250,000 types to be cut in copper. 


The font disappeared through the carelessness and | 


cupidity of those in charge; Cu‘1nn Lune ordered 
it to be recut and it was much used during his 
reign. 

It is stated that in 1850 a Fatshan bookseller 
cast three fonts, and having begun by printing 
lottery tickets went on to an edition of Ma Tuan-Lin 
in 120 volumes. Rebels looted his plant in 1855, 
and foreign surgeons extracted ten types from the 
wounds of the loyalists. 

The first fonts of Chinese type made by 
foreigners were cut by P. P. Tuoms in 1815, for 
the East India Company’s office in Macao, for the 
object of printing Morrison’s dictionary. A small 
font was cast the same year at Serampore. In 1834, 
at PavuTuier’s .request, LecraNpD in Paris cut 
5,000 matrices. A set of these was brought to 
China in 1844 and was much used by the American 
Mission Press. 

The Rev. S. Dyer began cutting steel punches 
in 1838 and cut 1,845 before his death in 1843. 
His work was completed by R. Cote. 

Wittiams : Movable Types for Printing Chinese, 
Chinese Recorder, 1875, and Middle Kingdom, 
p. 600; Jcrten : Jadustries de LEmpire chinois, 
yy. TOR 


PROPAGANDA, THE, a brief way of refer- 
ring to the Holy Congregation for the Propagation 
of the Faith, founded in 1622. It replaces in those 
Jands where it has authority, ag in China, all other 
R. C. Congregations except the Holy Office, (Con- 
gregation of the Inquisition). 

In China all the Vicariats are dependent on 
the Propaganda; and the bishops of Macao, though 
euffragans of the Archbishop of Goa and nominated 
by the King of Portugal, receive their powers from 
and correspond with the Propaganda. 

A Propagandist or missionary of the Propaganda 
is one sent direct by the Propaganda and placed 
by it under the immediate authority of the Vicar- 
Apostolic. 


PROPAGATION OF THE FAITH. 


Aseorvotion de la Propagation de la Far. 


PROTECTORATE OF MISSIONS, THE. 
From the days when Lovurs XIV of France sent the 
first French Jesuits to Peking, the protectorate of 
all Roman Catholic Missions had been a duty and 
privilege of the French government. The arrange- 
ment had been confirmed not only by usage but 
indirectly in treaties. In 1882 Germany first 
announced that sho would be responsible for her 
own subjects, including missionaries,. and in 1888 
Germany, and Italy, following Germany’s lead, 
obtained from the Tsung Li Yamén that passports 


See 
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to subjects of those powers would only be visés 
when issued by German or Italian consuls. France 
pointed out that this was not in accord with. the 
treaty of 1858, articles VIII and XIII; and the 
Yamén, between the devil and the deep sea, declared 
their intention to abide by the former rule if pass- 
ports issued under the former conditions were pre- 
sented. The struggle lasted for some time. The Ger- 


' mans were insistent and the Pope was not firm, until 
_ the German ANnzeR, the new bishop in S. Shantung, 


received liberty from Rome to make his own choice 
of a protector. It is stated that he,—like many 
German missionaries,—would have preferred to 
continue the protectorate of France, but that he 
was intimidated by the brutal urgency of VON 
Branpt, the German Minister. 

The placing of the Steyl mission, to which 
Awnzer belonged, under the protection of Germany 
had for one result, a few years later, the occupation 
of Kiaochow by Germany when German missionaries 
were killed in Shantung. 


Corpier : Histoire des Relations, etc., vols. ii 
and ili. ) 


PROTECTORS, FIVE, hh & ww pa, also hi {f 
wu pet, ‘five uncles.’ The word translated ‘“‘pro- 
tector’? is not used in the Five Classics, though 
these are the books that deal with the days when 
the men so styled actually lived and performed the 
functions which gained them the title. In the 
Four Books Conrucrvs uses it once of duke Huan 
of Ch‘i (Lecce, Analects, p. 146). MENCcIUS uses 
it eight times, speaking in two of the passages of 
“Five Protectors.’’ (Lecce, Mencius, 311, 342). 
Of the five he particularises only Huan of Ch‘i and 
Mv of Ch‘in (ibid. 57, 309). On the other hand, 
the 7'so Chuan especially states, when commenting 
on the death of Mu of Ch‘in, why he was not 
included amongst the ‘‘Lords of Convenants,’’—-a 
phrase synonymous with ‘‘Protector.’> (LEGGE, 
Spring and Autumn Annals, 344). The Tso Chuan 
also speaks of ‘‘Five Protectors” (1bid. 546) but, 
inasmuch as the words are put into the mouth of 
a Ch‘i speaker in the year 589 it would hardly refer 
to a ruler who only died two years before. Ku 
Wén-ru, in his admirable Jih chih lu, (v. Wyte, 
Notes on Ch. Lit., p. 163), gives the following 
information (together with the Chinese authorities 
for each statement). There are two sets of ‘Five 
Protectors’’; one is the Five of the Three Dynasties, 
the other, the Five of the Spring and Autumn 
Annals. The former list is made up thus :— 


Kun Wo ft. #, (Hsia dynasty); Ta P‘enc 
#e %%, (Shang); Summ Wer ge #t, (Shang); Huan of 
Chi #4] A, (Chou); Wein of Chin ™ x B. 


(Chou). 
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There is a good deal of vatiety im the ete of 
the Five of the dAmnealy, Only two wamen that oceur 
in the former list are aceepted by all, rve., 

Hvas of Chu, who died in 694, and Wis of 
Chin, who died im 628. 

There are numerous cross arrangements of three 
of the following six :— 

Listane of Sung eye gy Zs (d. 637); Me of Chitin 
WMA (d. G21); Crane of Ch'u MW PEE (dd. 591); 
Ho Lu of Wu & MM (d. 496); Fu Carat of Wu 
RR BM (473); Kow Cex of Yueh Mh BZ PR (d. 405). 

The variety of this list shows at once that there 
is no fixed criterion of what really constituted a 
“Protector.” The 7'so Chuan s. b.c. 679, comment 
ing on an assembly of state rulers presided over by 
Hvan of Chri says “Htax's Protectorship dates 
from this.’ (Leear, Spring and Autumn Arenedls, 
p. 93). Lecce points out that with the exception 
of a special imperial ambassador who presided, 
exactly the same nobles met in the previous year. 
Tso, therefore, seems to place the emphasis on the 
performance of a function that really belonged to 
the emperor. 

As to the utility of the institution; Chinese 
Opinion seems to be much divided. Conrucrvs, in 
his one use of the word, speaks highly of Kuan 
Cuvneé who raised his prince to the protectorship 
and so saved China from Tartar domination. On 
the other hand Mencius in at least three places 
(Lecce, Mencius, pp. 72, 311, 342) speaks with 
great scorn of the sham goodness of the Protectors. 
In a very thoughtful essay, which Ssi-ma CH‘IEN 
esteemed so highly that he has copied it into his 
pages in extenso, Cura I discusses the causes of the 
overthrow of Cu‘riIn Surin Hvane Tr. He points 
out that through the Protectors, the Chou dynasty 
was enabled to prolong its rule over ‘China for 
centuries, and contrasts this with the sudden down- 
fall of the Ch'in dynasty. Was it for the good of 
China that the Chou dynasty continued its nominal 
rule for those centuries? WEN of Chin was, one 
thinks, the one Protector who might have taken 
over the empire. His descendants on to TiInc Kunc 
who died in 475, were by far the most powerful 
rulers in China. If they had had the added prestige 
of empire, some amount of suffering might have been 
spared to the border states between Chin and Ch‘u. 

The word ‘‘Uncle’”’ is used for the ‘‘Protectors,”’ 
e.g., in the article in the Jth chth lu which has 
been so useful in the compilation of this note, 
apparently because it was the honorific title that 
the kings in self-depreciation used when writing 
to or speaking to the Protectors. , (ae...) 


PROTESTANT MISSIONS. The Rev. Josuva 
MarsuMan of Serampore, India, is often regarded 
as the first Protestant Missionary to the Chinese, 
because, with the help of an Armenian born in 
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narrow limits set for the E. I. Company. 

The fivst German Protestant Missionary was 
br. K. FF. A. Ge herr (yor), wie wan fat 
by the Netherlands Missionary Society in 1827. 

The first American to represent Protestant 
Missions was the Rev. E. C. BripcMan (qg.v.), who 
arrived in Canton in 1830. (See American Board 
for Contral of Forsogn Miesones. 

Other beginnings were made somewhat later by 
the Church Missionary Society, the American 
Church Mission, the Reformed (Dutch) Church in 
America, ete. The first church member was 
received in 1814, but progress was exceedingly slow, 


eit 


_ and the number of deaths among the missionaries 


and retirements on account of health was propor- 
tionately very great. The work was mostly done 
among the Chinese in the East Indies, the Straits, 
etc., and a good foundation was laid, especially in 
translation, but it was not till the opening of 
Hongkong (1841) and of the five Treaty Ports (1843) 
that a footing in China itself can be said to have 
been secured. The opportunity these events gave 
was at once seized, and more workers, and other 
Societies arrived. 

II.—(1841-1900). In 1843, when the first 
Missionary Conference was held at Hongkong, 
fifteen missionaries were present ; but in 1865, when 
the China Inland Mission was formed to evangelize 
the interior, the Protestant missionaries were 112 
in number, nearly all resident in the five Treaty 
Ports. The church members numbered 3,132. 

The Treaty of Tientsin (1858) had granted 


_ permission to foreigners to travel inland, and 


Christianity was to be tolerated; while by the 
Treaty of Peking (1860) missionaries were permit- 
ted to buy land, to erect buildings and to reside in 
the interior. These concessions having been 
obtained by force majeure, it was natural that 
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Mission activities should be regarded as veiling 
political propaganda, and this, added to the intense 
pride and conservatism of the literati, and the 
gross superstition of the common people, made work 
in the interior intensely difficult. A drought, a 
flood, a plague of locusts, even a missing child or 
a mule suddenly deceased, was apt to be ascribed 
to the wrath of the gods at the propagation of 
Christianity, or to the wizardry of the missionaries 
themselves. 

Under these circumstances everything was 
haphazard. The missionaries established themselves 
anywhere where they were permitted to remain— 
often after much rioting and persecution; they 
preached to such as would listen, and baptized the 
few whom they believed to be sincere, They 
opened little schools and dispensaries, assisted in 
famine relief and other good works, and after a 
time active opposition would die down. Thus 
China gradually became dotted with Mission 
stations, sometimes many -days’ journey apart, 
representing every Protestant sect, and employing 
widely different means and methods, but each draw- 
ing to itself a number of adherents. Foreign and 
Chinese Christians were alike tolerated, but no 
more, and from time to time outbreaks would 
occur, and martyrdoms sometimes follow. 

A good deal of ‘‘overlapping’’ took place, and 
two or three Missions would settle in the same 
place or ever the same city. In most cases con- 
venience, and not rivalry (as some affirm) decided 
the matter; a place which would tolerate one set 
of foreigners, was not likely to object to more, and 
some of the prejudice had already been lived down. 
Except in cases where opposite extremes of Pro- 
testantism were represented, mewcomers were 
generally welcomed by the other missionaries. 

In spite of difficulties the work progressed, so 
that at the Third Conference held in Shanghai in 
1890, the number’ of missionaries was reported as 
1296, with a church membership of 37,287. 

Every year the number of agents and of con- 
verts increased’; new hospitals were built; new 
schools were opened, ‘developing sometimes into 
Colleges and in two or three cases into Universities ; 
all manner of philanthropic agencies were intro- 
duced such as schools for the blind and deaf, 
industrial missions, leper homes, orphanages, etc. ; 
Mission presses multiplied; translation and writing 
of religious snd educational books pushed forward ; 
Bibles, tracts and Christian periodicals were sent 
out in increasing numbers. All these things, cou- 
pled with the aggressive actions of certain Foreign 
Powers, and the Reform Movement in Peking, had 
by 1899 20 alarmed the Manchu government, then 
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the murder of the Rev. S. W. M. Brooxs in Shan- 
tung on the last day of 1899, of Protestants alone 
221 foreigners were massacred and 1909 Chinese 
converts, while much Mission property was des- 
troyed and many Chinese lost their all or suffered 
severe persecution. The Chinese Government paid 
compensation after order was restored, so far as 
was possible. 

That after nearly a century of missionary 
activity such a persecution was possible, led many 
to search for defects in previous methods of work. 
The lines of least resistance had been taken, with 
the result that the converts were mostly from the 
humble classes of the community. Moreover, 
the Christians, even when they had been educated 
by the foreign teachers, were unable to take office, 
because as Christians, they could not take part in 
the Confucian and other rites. After almost a 
hundred years of free Bibles, free doctoring, and 
countless discourses in street-chapels and market 
places, the class which led and formed Chinese 
opinion—the officials and literati—were as ignorant 
as ever of the real meaning of Christianity, and of 
the missionary’s character and motives. With one 
or two honourable exceptions (see Christian Litera- 
ture Society; International Institute), the attempt 
to influence the educated classes in favour of 
Christianity had either been thought hopeless, or 
regarded as less important than the direct ‘‘saving 
of souls.’”? The profound impression made on the 
young Emperor, Kuanc Hsi and the Reform party 
by such men as, Dr, TrmotHy RicwarD and Dr. 
Giisert Rerp, had been followed by the coup d’ état, 
and the Boxer movement; and it was evident that 
some better co-ordinated methods must be evolved. 

ITI.—(1900-1911). After the Boxer movement 
a new respect was felt for Christianity, for the 
missionaries who returned as soon as possible to 
their old stations, and for the Chinese Church, 
which as a whole stood firm in the hour of trial. 
The occupation of Peking by the Allied Forces, 
the flight of the Emperor and Empress-Dowager, 
the punishment of officials responsible for the 
massacres, and the imposition of indemnities, also 
taught the Chinese a lesson, and by the awakening 
of a keen desire for Western learning, so as to 
defeat the foreigners on their own ground, gave 
fresh impetus to the movement for using higher 
education as @ prominent part of mission work. 
The missionaries themselves were convinced that far 
too little emphasis had been placed in the past on 
education, and to remedy this defect as economically 
as possible, various Societies embarked on various 
Union schemes, which, starting in the field of 
Higher Education, were to have far reaching con- 


in the hands of the Empress Dowager, that a clean | sequences (v. infra). 


aweep of all foreigners was attempted. (See 
Bozeriem). In the persecution that was opened by 
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The Report of the Centenary Conference held 
at Shanghai in 1907 gave figures for the year 1905 
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as follows--Missionaries, 5,445; Church Membern, 
170,254, 

IV. The Revolution of 1911, while it wpmet 
ordinary routine work for a time, gave a great 
Wipelus bo pnisstons,  beacept in Shens, where the ho 
lao Hur got the upper hand of the Kevolutiouat ies 
with whom they had allied themeelves, the toreypners 
were protected. Many of the agitators were in 
fact or in name Christians (mostly Protestant) ; 
large, numbers had been in Mission schools, or had 
unbibed Western ideas from contact with Christ 
ans; aud the great majority of the Chinese Church 
was im sympathy with the movement, for they 
could not forgive the Manchus for the Boxer year. 

With the deelaration of Religiows Liberty, 
Christiamty became fashionable for a time; timid 
converts found it easy to avow themselves; and 
it was to the Christian elements that the New 
China turned fur advice as to the new education 
and new laws to be established. 

The chief developments of the last few years 
may be summarized as follows :— 

1.—The Union schemes begur after the Boxer 
movement have extended and are stil] extending. 
They are of three kinds, (a) the coalescing of 
similar Missions, owing to the union of Home 
bodies; (6) the union of Missions from different 
countries - belonging to the same denomination ; 
(c) the close co-operation of different branches of 
the Church in some special side of the work. 

The last presents problems which the other two 
do not raise, and these have not as yet been fully 
solved, but nevertheless, beginning with Higher 
Education they have spread so as to embrace 
Medical work and training, Institutional, Industrial 
and latterly Evangelistic work, the last named 
. dating from the visit of Mr. SHeRwoop Eppy to 
China in 1914. 

2.—The great increase in postal facilities and 
railway communications has revolutionized Missions 
as well as everything else. Chinese Christians and 
foreign missionaries from all parts meet and confer 
in a way impossible before. It seems also, as if 
the heroic age of Chinese Missions was past, and 
as if business acumen is to some extent taking the 
place of the initial fervour. Systematic enquiries 
how to prevent over-lapping, how to promote 
efficiency, how to secure wise and equitable use of 
funds, and the proper distribution of forces, with 
the gathering of statistics, etc., show that the 
scientific spirit is abroad. The dangers attendant 
on the worship of organization and method, need 


not be pointed out; many missionaries are well 


aware of them, while appreciating the advantages 
that systenr always gives. 

3.—The Great Protestant Missionary Con- 
ference at Edinburgh in 1910 resulted inter alia in 
the holding of a number of Conferences in China 
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brought in at the Revolution, has resulted in a 
feeling among the Church members Uhat they are 
oapable of efithuivong their foreign teachers and 
theor methvale, and omnes ionally & Teative apirit has 
been manifeted, and Lidepwndent churehes plarted 
in a spirit Of rivalry; but the great body ws loyal 
ty i foreyn teahers and ther Sovietlee, whe 
Pejyowwe to ste theur converts bog itaciaciye tae abel Aver 
the burdens and retpumabilities of Mie Clrtetian 
community. 

5.—While the philanthropic agencies have 
searcely touched the fringe of Chinese need, they 
have been a valuable apologetic for Christianity 
and it is now conceded that their greatest value 
has been educational, i.e., they are showing the 
Chinese how to set about doing similar things for 
themselves ; especially is this the case in education 
and medicine. While other factors have doubt- 
less contributed to the spread of Western education, 
it is to the missionary that the leavening of the 
interior is-mainly due. 

In the China Mission Year-book for 1917 the 
following figures are given :— 

There were in 1916, 143 Protestant Missionary 
bodies working in China, in addition to 46 independ- 
ent missionaries. Of these bodies 26 have more than 
fifty agents, the C.I.M. leading with 1.077, and 
the A.P.M. coming next with 427. 

97 Societies are engaged in some one special 
kind of work,. e.g., distribution of the Scriptures, 
or educational or philanthropic work, and do not 
organize churches; most of the remainder engage 
in several forms of pastoral and _ evangelistic 
activity, medical, educational, philanthropic and 
literary being the chief. 


Number of Foreign Missionaries 6,164 
Chinese Assistants ... 19,057 (1915) 
Communicants ... 530,026 

Total Christian constituercy~ ... 511,142 


Centenary History or Protestant MIssion3. 
1907: Curva Misston Year Books, 1910-1917. 
[C.E.C] 


PROTET, AUGUSTE LEOPOLD, born Feb- 
ruary 20, 1808, at Saint-Servan, was rear-admiral 
in the French navy, and met his death in the attack 
on Nan-ch‘iao (Nanjao) in the T‘ai P‘ing rebellion, 
May 17, 1862: He was buried in Shanghai, and a 
statue has been put up in his honour in front of 
the Municipal Hall in the French Concession there. 


PROVERBS 


PROVERBS. 
chosen to collect as proverbs are very abundant in 
China; but it may be questioned whether such 
sentences as ‘‘Everything is difficult at first,”’ ‘‘Our 
daily bread depends on Heaven,” ‘‘Do good regard- 
less of consequences,’”’ etc., which are taken at 
random from a foreigner’s collection, are rightly 
so called. The best known collections are those by 
W. ScarnbonoucH, A Collection of Chinese Proverbs, 
A, Smitu, Chinese Proverbs, and those in various 
volumes of the China Review by T. W. PeEaRrce, 
sir J. H. Srewart-Locknart, M. Scuaus, and 
Miss C. M. Ricketts. 


PRO-VICAR, (Roman Cafholic term), is a 
priest charged temporarily with the rule of a 
Vicariat-apostolic. 
general of the Vicar-apostolic are called by this 
term. 


PROVINCES. See Fighteen Provinces. 
PRUNUS. See Apricots, Plums, Cherries. 


PRUSSIAN BLUE. The manufacture of this 
chemical was first introduced into China by a 
Chinese sailor during the 19th century. A curious 
use for it is to give green tea its colour. 


PRYER, WILLIAM BURGES, died in 1899, 
while British Consul at Sandakan. He had been 
the first curator of the Museum at Shanghai, (Royal 
Asiatic Society, North China Branch), and was the 
author of various papers on zoological subjects. 


PRJEVALSKY, NICOLAI MIKHAILOVICH, 
a celebrated Russian explorer who was born on 
March 31, 1839, of noble parents, near Smolensk. 
In 1867 he joined the East Siberian Army. He 
made four great journeys in Central Asia and died 
at the beginning of a fifth, at Karakol, on October 
20, 1888. The accounts of these journeys were 
written in Russian, but have been translated into 
French and German. The results of his explora- 


What foreign writers have | 
| a time. 


In some Missions the Vicars- | 


tions were very important to sécience, both to | 


geography and to natural history. 
JRETSCHNEIDER ; 
, CoRrninR : 


PSALMANAZAR, GEORGE, an extraordinary 
swindler, who posed as a native of Formosa and 
published the Historical and Geographical Descrip- 
fron of Formosa, an Island subject to the hm peror 
of Japan, in 1704. The work was most circum- 
stantial and most sensational; it contradicted the 
sober statements of the Dutch missionary CaNnpID- 
1us; it described human sacrifices, 18,000 annually, 
filled the island with elephants, rhinoceri, camels 
and sea-horses, and illustrated all with wood-cuts. 
The writer not only tickled the public love for the 
marvellous, but also pandered to the hatred and 
suspicion then felt with regard to the Jesuits. 


Dis- 


Botanical 
Bibliotheca Sinica. 


Luropean 


CrOVvEerves 
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He came to London in 1703 and was a lion for 
He translated for the Bishop of London 
(Compton) the Catechism into Formosan. At the 
Royal Institution he sustained a public discussion 
with Father Fonrenay, for 18 years a. missionary 
in Formosa. 


Later he was sincerely penitent, and after 


_ admitting the fabulous nature of the Description 


he settled down to a quiet and respectable life of 
hard work as a writer, in his humility and remorse 
publishing anonymously. In Bowen’s Complete 
System of Geography (1747) he contributed two 
chapters on Formosa and alluded to his former 
work as fabulous. At eighty years old he was 
much visited by Dr. JoHNSON and was much 
regarded for the earnestness of his piety and the 
regularity of his devotions, 

His Memoirs appeared in 1765; but to this day 
it is unknown who he really was, from what parents 
he came and what was his country; though some 
accounts state that he was born in Languedoc and 
was named N. F. pe B. Ropgs. 

Farrer : Literary Forgertes. 


PSITTACI. 


PSYCHIC PHENOMENA IN CHINA, There 
are numerous instances of recognized forms of 
abnormal psychic activity in Chinese legends, and 
many actual cases have been observed by explorers 
and missionaries. 

They may be roughly grouped as follow :— 

(1) Multiple Personality (Demontacal Possession). 
Cases of rapid and intermittent change of character 
are frequently referred to. ‘There is a Chinese 
theory that the ‘‘animus’’ (Aun, 9%) can issue from 
the body during trance, leaving the body sustained 
by the ‘‘anima”’ -(p‘o, gy). Exorcism is a regular 
feature of Taoist pracuice and several Chri-tian 
missionaries have claimed to have successfully 
applied apostolic methods. . 

(2) Autoscopic Practices.—A form of spirit 
pencil or planchette, consisting of a suspended 
stylus which can oscillate and write characters in a 
dish of sand by the automatic or. subliminal im- 
pulses of persons holding it, is to be seen in some 
temples. Some of the Taoist classics are said to 
have been automatically composed in this way. 
The method of divination by: stalks can be auto- 


See Parrots. 


scopic if proper methods are used. 


(3) Hypnotism.—Father Dorét states that at 
Wuhu old women invoke the dead to enter 
hypnotised boys (Cf. Lane’s Modern Egyptians). 
Similar methods were employed in the Boxer 
trouble to produce enthusiasm and insensibility to 
pain. It would seem that there is a general belief 
in the possibility of thus getting into contact with 
‘‘Masters,’’ 1.€., sages. 
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(4) Auto Mypnoss.—A method of exercises for 


the production in) oneself of abnormal pay chie 
conditions (eestaxy, obe.), has long been amed by 
the Taoms, entitled kung-fu, 1. A ie., levure. 
Amiot; Memores mer lea Chinew; Urine. 
Adversana Simca; Huestorie China and Other 
Sketches; Nevrus: Demon J’vasesswon and Allied 
Themes; Donk: Researches mto Chinewe Super: 
stitiona, CMarLey : Chinese Philosophy and Magu, 
Journal Roy, Soe. Arts, 1911; Magiwal Prmtier 
in Chana, N.C.BR.A.S. Journal, 1917. {1.C.) 


PUFFINS. Seo 7'ubinares. 


P‘U HSIEN, a Bodhisattva. 
bhadra. 


PU K'UNG A™%, a Buddhist monk of Ceylon 
or N. India, whose name was AméOcna, who came 
to China in 733 and was henoured by several suc- 
cessive emperors of the T'ang dynasty at Ch'ang.- 
an. He is noted as the founder of the Festival of 
Departed Spirits, held on the 15th day of the 
7th moon. 


PUMELO. 


PUNISHMENTS. Those recognised by the 
Chinese Penal Code at the end of the Manchu 
dynasty were: 1. Flogging on the back of the 
thighs with a flat piece of bamboo. 2. Exposure 
in the cangue (g.v.). 3. Bamishment to a given 
distance, permanently or for a given time. 
4. Death by strangulation, beheading or the so 
called ‘lingering death.’ See Law. 


PUNISHMENTS, BOARD OF, 3H #f, was 
established at the capital (K‘ai-féng fu) by 
T‘ar Tsu, first ruler of the Sung Dynasty. 
(960-976 a.p.). ‘The power of life and death was 
thus taken away from the Provincial officials, who 
had often abused it. (Sce Six Boards). 


PUNTI, AX 3h pén ti; of the soil; native, as 
opposed to foreign; often used for local, especially 
of southern dialects, as Punti language, dictionary, 
etc. 


See Samanta- 


See Pomelo. 


PURANAS. A class of Brahmanic writings, 
containing ancient doctrines of philosophy, myth- 
ology and asceticism. 


PURE LAND SCHOOL, }# + & ching t'u 
tswny, an important School of Chinese Buddhism. 
It is also known as the Lotus School (Lien tsung 
Hi $2) and as the Short Cut, (héng ch‘ao fq ®B). 
JOHNSTON treats of it under the name Amidism. 

The teaching of this school is -+that moral and 
mental effort may be replaced by simple faith in 
AMITABHA and constant invocation of his name 
(O-mi-to- Fo). It-is, as might be expected, a very 
popular School, 


PUSA 


The ‘I'mre Land’ uw the Mwradiee of the W eee. 
Where Asrrania réigua and 
have called Upon bis nae 


rewives Wwe why 
Dut ia oalliog ty whew 
Weare Heaven all motion of Keogragliy atienibel tee 
loryittion) mah of the Bauwnae toaw hie hemeen ta 
femme region Of Uke whiverse, but these regions are 


mitede af spare = The partrmiar doctrine OF the 
LOO] « haeed on one of the sows made Py 
Awriatias When I besame Bervwea,” wand Yoo 


“he all Leung bemga of the ton regions of the 
universe maintain a confident and joyful faith in 
me; let them concentrate their longings on a 
rebirth in my Paradise; aid let them eall apon my 
name, be it only tem times or leew. then, provided 
they have not been guilty of the five heinous sins, 
aud have not vilified the true religion, the desire of 
such beings to be born m my Maradise will surety 
be fulfilled. If this be not so, may I never rereive 
the perfect enlightenment of Buddhahood.”’ 

The Siatra in which these vows are recorded 
states that the man who with eteadfaet falth calls 
on the name of Amitasna (O-mi-to Fo) for a week 
or even a day, may face death with calm confidence, 
because AMITABHA will assuredly appear to him and 
bear him away to a new birth in Paradise; and 
the commentators assert that on the other hand 
no amount of virtue unaccompanied by invocations 
of the name will suffice to secure an entrance into 
Paradise. 

This contrasts strongly with the original teach- 
ings of Buddhism, but the short cut to bliss 
naturally became so popular that no School of 
Buddhism in China could afford to condemn it, and 
nearly all the monasteries to-day are tolerant of 
the Pure Land School teachings. 

Hour Yiian, who lived from 333 to 416, is 
generally regarded as the founder of the School, 
though the doctrine was found in China at a much 
earlier date. He founded a monastery in Hupei, 
and, because there was there a pond where white 
lotus grew, the brotherhood received the name of 
the White Lotus sect. This had to be discarded 
later as a name for the whole Society, since it 
became the name of a much dreaded secret political 
See Buddhist Schools. 

JouNston : Buddhtet China. 


faction. 


PURPLE MOUNTAIN ( @ jl!) 72 chin shan, 
a long, low hill rising to about 1,200 feet, east of 
Nanking and close to the city. With modern arms 
it commands the city, and much fighting took place 
on it both in the Revolution of 1911 and in the 
uprising in 1913. 


PUSA. The Sanskrit word bodhisattva (q.v.) 
is written in Chinese p‘u t‘i sa t‘o and is nearly 
always abridged by Chinese writers into p'u sa, 
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P'U SUNG LING 


pronounced poo-sa in English. While properly | 
meaning a bodhisattva the term is roughly applied 
by foreigners to any god or idol. 


P‘U SUNG LING, 3% & &, the author of | 


Rip limeiy ee wm _ many of the buildings. 


Liao Char Chih I (q.v.). 
Liv-Hsies~ fj, ‘last of immortals’ and he was 
also known as Livu-cH‘tian, ‘willow-spring.’ 
a native of Tzi-ch‘van in Shantung and was born 
early in the seventeenth century. 


PUTCHUK, AF mu-hsiang, the root of 
Aucklandia costus or of Aplotaris auriculata, has a 
strong peppery odour. It is used as a tonic and 
gentle stimulant. Broken putchuk is used in the 
nanufacture of joss-sticks and the powder to 
preserve clothes. 


P‘U T‘O or POOTOO ( #2}, the sacred island 
of the Buddhists in the Chusan group. The full name 
is (wu t'o lo ka ( OBEY fm). The sacred mountain 
Potaloka is the hill from which Avalokitesvara 
looks down. The cult of this bodhisattva spread to 
Tibet, where a second Potaloka was created at 
Lhasa, and to China where the bodhisattva became 
Kuan-yin, (q.v.) and a new Potaloka (P‘ut‘o) arose. 

The fame of P‘ut‘o shan dates from 847 a.p., 
when a Buddhist ascetic from India, worshipping 
Kuan Yin in the Chao-yin cave there, beheld a 
vision of the goddess. 

About ten years later a Japanese monk, named 
Ecakv, sent by the Empress-dowager of Japan on 
& religious mission to China, visited the island. It 
soon became a favourite resort of devout pilgrims 
and numerous anchorites lived in solitary hermit- 
ages. Not only were other manifestations of the 
goddess vouchsafed, but miracles of healing took 
place in the waters of the sacred well near the 
cave, one as late as the beginning of the 16th 
century. The Sung Emperors were greatly in- 
terested in the island, and the Yiian Emperors sent 
presents from time to. time. Under the Ming 
dynasty the monks suffered so much from Japanese 
pirates that they all removed to the mainland, save 
one who remained in charge of the ruined buildings, 

In 1515 a small monastery was rebuilt, and in 
1572 a monk from Wu T'‘ai shan, with Imperial 
help, set about rebuilding others. 


He was | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


QAAN, according to Ycrm the proper form of : 


the title commonly written Khan. It 
written Kaan and is identical with Khaqan, which 
in the Byzantine historians becomes “éyivog 


is also , 


' 
| 
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The Ming Emperor Wan-tr presented a com- 
| plete Buddhist Tripitaka to the monks. In 1665 
Dutch pirates, driven out of Formosa by Koxrnaa, 
plundered the temples at Pu-t‘o, and set fire to 
These, with- other depred- 
ations by Chinese and Japanese pirates, compelled 
the monks once more to abandon the island. In 
1688, however, they returned and under the 
patronage of K‘ana Hsr rebuilt many of the 
monasteries and temples. 

In the earlier period, ‘the monks at P‘ut‘o 
followed the rules of the Lii or Vinaya school of 
doctrine but in 1131 the teaching of the Ch‘an or 
Dhyana school was introduced, and in the 17th 
century it entirely superseded the Li rule. 

At the present time there are nearly a hundred 
monasteries and temples on the island, besides a 
pageda and sacred rocks, with over a thousand 
monks. ‘The two principal monasteries are the 
P‘u chi or Ch‘un ss@ first mentioned in the island 
records in 1699, and the Fa-yii or Hou ssa. No 
building is older than the 14th century. The 
T‘ai tsu pagoda was erected by a monk in 1334, 
of stone brought from the neighbourhood of the 
T‘ai hu near Soochow. The Fan-yin cave is famous 
for possessing relics of SakyaMUNI BuppHa placed 
there by a Benares pilgrim in 1626. 

R. F. Jonnston : Buddhist China (1913). 

P‘U T‘O SHAN. See P‘ut‘o. 

PYGOPODES, an Order containing the Divers 
and Grebes. The follcwing spectes are found in 
China. Popictreprpar; Podicipes philippensis, the 
Indian Little Grebe or Dabchick, frequents the 
rivers and lakes, but in cold weather sometimes 
withdraws to the coast. P. nigricollis, the Eared 
Grebe, in winter, in all the northern provinces, and 
down to Amoy. P. cornutus, the Slavonian Grebe. 
P. cristatus, the Great Crested Grebe, common on 
the coast in the south; goes north to Chihlj and be- 
yond in summer P. hélbclli the Eastern Red-necked 
Grebe. (ConymBmpaE: Divers); Colymbus septen- . 
trionalis, the Red-throated Diver and C. arcticus, 
the Black-throated Diver, both on the China coast. 

Davip et Ovstatet: Les Oiseauz de la Chine, 
(Podicidés). 

PYRUS SINENSIS. See Pears. 


Khaqan (khakan, khagan, qagan) 1s said to have 
made its first appearance in A.D. 402, and to have 
the same meaning as Huana Tr, (Supreme Ruler). 
YuLe— quotes QuaTremMere to the effect that 
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Cngncrms did not use the high tithe of Q@aan, but | Din hman 
| 


La Covrinre wit y® that he did receive the tithe Kdian. 


Khan is the ordinary tite of Mongol elueta, | 


and its use has spread far and the term hag become 
degraded ; while Qaan is the pecuhar title of the 
supreme chief of the Mongols, It wm, however, of 
no uge to bry to change so old a custom, and 
Crencis Khan and Kitvwar Khan with always 
be so styled, 

Your: Cathay and the 
p. LY, note. 


QAGAN, the title of the chief of the Northera 
Turks in the sisth and seventh centuries, as pabqu 
was the tithe of the Western ‘Turks. 
See Qaan, 


Wery Thither, vol. 4, 


The word is 
also written Ahakhan. 

Yung: Cathay and the 
p. 98. 


Woy Thither, vol. i, 


QUA, as in Howgua, Minxugua, ete. A word 
of respectiul meaning added at the end of a name 
in the south, equivalent to Mr, or Esquire. It is 


the word ‘ff Awan, an official or mandarin. 


QUAIL FIGHTING. Quails are trained for 
the sport, and the combatants are pitted against 
one another on a railed table. Millet is thrown to 
them, and as soon as one picks up a grain the other 
begins the fight. It is the occasion for heavy 
betting. It is a popular amusement in the south. 


QUELPART ISLAND, 34 B Chi chou tau 


ov We RE Jan lo, the foreign name being that of a 


RACCOON DOG, THE, Nyctereutes procyo- 
nides, is found in Manchuria and Korea, and a 
smaller variety on the Yangtze. It produces the 
fur known in trade as Chinese coon. 

SoweErBy : Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xvii. 


RADICAL, the usual name for that part of a 
Chinese character which is used as a key or classifier 
to fix its place in the Chinese dictionary. It often 
indicates part of the meaning of the character. 
Thus the presence of #~ ns ‘sick,’ shows in what part 
of the dictionary to look for the character contain- 
ing it, and also indicates that the character has 
something to do with disease. Similarly with such 
radicals as 4 chin, metal, or sty Asin, heart. In 
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RADICAL 


Tt lime aouth of Korea. & heladd 


lary 


with) jee hea leurs, 


wayeletty 


QUEMOY, GI, gelden pate, 


ee of the «hadir tore UL 4 sAiti MOR, 


thee 


a eral) jeland emet of the elon om white Seen 


etanule 


QUENGIANFU, the vmadie for tle: aH tu We Le he 
ity Mw Die, 

QUEUE « 
pen feu 14 fF. 


( )) ith eete 
It, 


ite fomrewel on thie 


Sew Guat F ia, 


CUE 
The plat of long hair worn tp all 
the Slaneta 


or iti ‘ili 


“igtaal, 
rea le throuyhwut 
(1650 Lub). 

of the hremel, 


of their subriperon to the Manehue 


OY cual 
together with the ehariig Of part 


pe rie ae 
| YW 


a bohen 
imlgre ot 
servitude wae long resiated in Fukien and Se atow, 
and with the fall of the dynasty in 1911 the queue 
disappeared in all revolutionary district», and later 
almost everywhere. 


QUIA FU, tourmd 
for Hsian tu pa Ze jig : 


in the Catalan Atlas (4.8 5 


the sulle as Marto Poms 


Quenyianfu. 
QUICKSILVER. See Winerals. 
QUICKSILVER, VEGETABLE, Bi  ¢e‘uo 
hung. The Pin te‘co hang wu (q.¥.) states that 


quicksilver, identical in appearance and properties 
with metallic mercury, is produced from the plant 
called Ma ch‘ih hsien, Portulaca oleracea, and it 
describes the process of extraction in great detail. 
See Minerals. 


many cases, however, the radical gives no clue to 
the meaning; often it is hard to distinguish from 
the other parts of the character ; and in some cases, 
being chosen arbitrarily it has been chosen badly. 
E.g. % shu, Fy pai, 2 ché, are characters with 
unsatisfactory radicals. In dictionaries both foreign 
and native, there is a list given of those characters 
the radicals of which are difficult or impossible to 
discern. 

The Chinese name is 4 tzi pu. In the 
Shuo Wén (q.v.) the number of classifiers was 540; 
in K‘anc Hs1’s dictionary they were reduced: to 
214. See Primitive. 

Wiiuiams : Syllabic Dictionary, Introduction ; 
Wiecer : Chinese Characters. 


RAILS 


RAILS. See Grallae. 


RAILWAYS. History.—Railway enterprise. in 
China was born at Shanghai some forty years later 
than its English parent. In 1863, twenty-seven 
Shanghai merchants, mostly British, petitioned 
L1 Huno-cnanc, Viceroy of the Province, for 
permission to build a railway connecting Shanghai 
with Soochow. Li HuNG-cHanc is known now as 
the first powerful friend of railway development. 
But he refused the petition, and the two cities, less 
than 200 kilometres apart, remained unconnected by 
rail for forty years more. 
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extended to Lutai. Here also were the beginnings 
of permanent railway finance. On April 12, 1887 
the first railway loan prospectus in China. was 
issued. The results of the prospectus were sufficient 
to extend the line to Tientsin in January, 1889, the 
first instance of a commercial centre in China being 
permanently connected with outlying points, 


By Imperial edict, an Imperial Chinese Railway 


_ Administration was organized and charged with 


Another project was immediately brought for- — 


ward. ‘The Soochow line would have carried 
Shanghai traffic inland; the new proposal was to 
connect Shanghai with its port—Woosung. Begun 
in 1865, the agitation subsided and was revived 
several times until finally a contract was signed in 
August, 1875. On January 20, 1876 the rail was 
laid,—of a 26-lb. section in a track of 30 inches 
gauge. On February 14 following, the ‘‘Pioneer,” 
2,200 lbs., ran three quarters of a mile,—the first 
locomotive trip in China, The auspicious friend: 
liness under which the first operations of this hne 
took place took a sudden turn six months later, the 
occasion being the death of a native hit by the 
locomotive.. In spite of this, the line was completed 
to Woosung before the end of the year, but the 
Government took the line over, and closed it down 
October 20, 1877. The rolling stock was shipped to 
Formosa and dumped on the beach. 

In the meantime, Lit Huna-chanG had been 
transferred as Viceroy to Chihli, and the same year 
that the Woosung line was torn up he granted to 
TonG KING-SING permission to build a tramway of 
eleven kilometres from the Tongshan-Kaiping Coal 
mines to deep water at Hsu Ke Chuang. This per. 
mission covered the use of animals as motive power, 
but the officers in charge of the line planned their 
line otherwise from the start. For example, the 
English engineer, Kinper, fixed the gauge at 4 feet 
84 inches in the settled conviction that. he was 
building a section of what was destined to be a 
railway system. He proceeded to construct a loco- 
motive out of scrap iron and other local materials, 
with a view toward preparing the way for the 
regular use of steam power. The line was com- 
pleted in 1881 and this locomotive, christened 
‘* Rocket of China,’ was set at work on the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of the builder 
of the first ““Rocket,"” Gronce Sternenson. It is 
worth passing note that the first locomotive operated 
oft the first permanent railroad in China was made 
in China; it is preserved in ‘the Museum of Com- 
munications. 


In 1886 the first extension to a Chinese railway 
was begun, the tramway above mentioned being 


building from government funds a further extension 
to Shanhaikuan. In 1894 thé Imperial Administra- 
tion took over the entire line, exchanging govern- 
ment shares for private shares. It might be’ said 
that government ownership began on the Shanghai- 
Woosung line, but these 250 kilometres from 
Tientsin to Shanhaikuan Were the stem upon which 
the government system has grown. 


A further extension from Tientsin to Peking 
was commenced very soon, It was surveyed through 
Tungchow, but because of opposition the line was 
built via Fengtai to Machiapu, just south of Peking. 
The Boxer rebellion resulted in the -line being 
extended into the capital city. 

After the war with Japan, railroad construction 
was taken up as one means of correcting the proven 
weakness of the nation. Domestic funds were not 
forthcoming, and foreign sources were used. 
Negotiations with Russian financiers prior to the 
construction of the Chinese Eastern Railway through 
Manchuria on the north took place simultaneously 
with those with the French government for the 
extension of the Annam railways toward Yimnan 
on the south. Before these were concluded Germany 
put in her demands for the privilege of a. line in 
Shantung running west from Kiaochou. Leases 
running for a period of 99 years were obtained by 
all three, and full control of the lines were yielded 
to the foreigners. The ‘‘Battle of Concessions’’ 
was at its height. In other grants China reserved 
the final control of the railway, and the final agree- 
ment was in the nature of a contract rather than of 
a cession. The first contract of this sort was 
negotiated during-the summer of 1897, with the 
Belgian Financial and Industrial Society for the 
construction of the Peking-Hankow line. 

The Russians began building in 1897, the 
Belgians in 1898, the Germans in 1899, but the 
French waited until 1904, when the other lines were 
already open or about to be open for operation. 
The construction of the Peking-Hankow line was 
interrupted by the Boxer outbreak, but it was 
finally opened for operation November 15, 1905, 
This line was an instant success. Under the terms 
of the loan contract, twenty per cent. of the earnings 
after payment of all expenses and fixed charges were 
paid to the bondholders. There was also a clause 
which permitted repayment of the loan after 1907 
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as fast as the government desired. This wae | 


availed of, and from French and Bugheh sources 
funds were borrowed by whieh the entire Belywn 
loan was refunded. Under the new Franco Britieh 
agreement not only was this portion of the profits 
saved, but the degree of foreign control was very 
materially lowered. Thus by 1909 beth the Peking. 
Mukden and the Peking Hankow linew, together 
some 2,000 kilometres long, were distinetly Chinese 
government lines, 

In the meantime the profits of the Peking 
Mukden line, augmented by the heavy traffic yneident 
to the Russo-Japanese War, were set aside for a 
now line. This line was not only built out of 
Chinese funds, but was surveyed and constructed 
by Chinese engineers, and is officered by Chinese. 
The construction work equalled that of any, while 
the per mile cost was almost 30% less. Though it 
now practically reaches the Mongolian border, the 
first section ran only to Kalgan, some 210 kilometres 
from Peking. This was in operation in 1909, and 
with the lines to Mukden and Hankow, definitely 
established the integrity of a government system 
of railways. 

Other lines found in the government system are 
the results of other foreign loans which will be 
noted later, and of the so-called ‘‘local movement.”’ 


The Peking-Mukden, the Peking-Hankow and 
the Peking-Kalgan lines were each conspicuous 
financial successes. So, to the enthusiasm for rail- 
ways as a military arm was added the excitement 
over the discovery of a new source of revenue. 
Private initiative, which had built the first few 
kilometres, again came to the fore. Many lines 


serving important industrial or commercial regions | 


were started. But there was very little practical 
railroad experience connected with the movement. 
Accounting methods were very lax, and consequently 
suspicions were easily aroused. The local lines 
began to collapse, and the central government began 
to take them over as scattered sections of a broad 
scheme of national lines covering the eighteen 
provinces. Many explanations may be offered why 


this should have aroused opposition to the reigning | 
dynasty. But whatever the explanation, national- — 


ization of railroads was seized upon as the chief 
evil purpose of the Manchus and as high justification 
for their overthrow. The Revolution succeeded, 
but evidently a national system under the Manchus 
was one.thing and a national system under a 
Republic was quite another. For nothing more was 
heard of the opposition, and practically all the 
private and provincial railways have been national- 
ized. 


Foreign Loans.—Nearly four-fifths of the 


capital invested in Chinese government railways | 


have been secured from foreign sources. The terms 
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inder whieh theme eaime have been secured tary 
caodernbly, but in emeentiale the contiwte ate 
mich alike, ‘Dhvere are the ueaal «lamees manning tie 


parties, the amount of the loan, the dimowint pane 
of nue, the ivttieet rate whieh te payable atl 
the of # hoeh 
twenty to fifty years. 


searly, and Ler oman , rune fren 


The seeurtty offered is usually a fret mortgage 


on the lie, guaravtveed farther be the (tine 
government. Li euiie (hee c@fain gowernmental 
revenuer are added ae eypecial merurits Li 6 amee 


interest or Other capital obligations are not paid ae 
Lane 
control of the property until all arrears are satisfied. 

The termini and general course of the line to 
be built are metitiowed, 


epetived, Ue Mrattyagwen tras is Me he 


‘The govertiuinent a prpeernte 
a Managing Director as its representative, to super- 
vise construction; the mortyagees nominate the 
foreign technical staff, which nominations are con- 
firmed by the Managing Director. Native appoint 
ments re practically at the discretion of the 
Managing Director. An agreement for operation 
under a similarly framed organization is also made 
sometimes. 

The mortgagee acts as underwriter and trustce 
for sale of mortgage bonds, and receives a com- 
mission of one-fourth of one per cent. (sometimes 
a lump sum) for such services, and in connection 
with interest and similar payments. Chinese 
materials are to have preference if quality and terms 
are equal to those offered from abroad ; otherwise, 
nationality of mortgagee is to be favoured, mortga- 
gee to act as purchasing agent and to have a com- 
mission, commonly 5 per cent., on purchases abroad. 
Depositories and interest rate on balances are 
specified, Provision is made for amortization of 
the loan, beginning at a certain date. 

The contract can be delegated only to persons 
of the same nationality as that of the mortgagee. 
Provisions are generally made for a reasonable post- 
ponement in case of war or other untoward event, 
and cancellation if there appears no prospect of 
fuifilment within a reasonable period. 

The official text of the agreement is in the 
language of the mortgagee. 

Several contracts carry the provision that the 
bondholders are to receive twenty per cent. of the 
revenue remaining after expenses, interest and 
similar’ charges have been paid. Among such are 
the Shanghai-Nanking, the Chengtai, the Kaifeng- 
Honan, and the Taokow-Chinghua lines. On the 
Tientsin-Pukow and the Shanghai-Hangchow-N ing- 
po lines this provision was eliminated from the final 
contract by the payment of a lump sum. In certain 
contracts for lines yet to be constructed similar 
provisions in the preliminary contracts have been 
commuted in the same way. 
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FOREIGN LOANS OUTSTANDING ON RAILWAY LINES IN OPERATION. 
SS SSS SSS > SS SSS Ss SSS 


| 


fate | Amount s | 4 Son! _2 ; 
seas Lt ae —— nnn) FB | Eg EEE) EE | additional Seourity 
- prtomen . : : Outstanding, =2 i 33 ESE sa pledged 
3 Authorize! Dem, 2” |e” gael gy 
={—_——— — Se | _—— | eee 
{ 
Peking-Mukden 1890 British & Chinese Cor- $27,600,000 $20,010,000 | RO wr. 1995 ' 1944 | Provincial revenues of 
peration | Shansi, Shensi, Honan 
and Anhui up to Tis. 
50,000. 
Tie. Do. 190) | Seuth Manchuria 377,142 251,426 | 93 ; 5%, | iw | 1927 
Railway | 
Cheng-Tai 1 1903 Russo-Chinese Bank 16,656,637 14.990 .646 | 94 | | 1913 | 1933 
Peking-Hankow (888 Societe Financi>re et —£4,500,000 None 90 4°, | 190% | 1998 | (Refunded in 1909). 
Industrielle Belge 
en Chine 
Dn, Da, "1909 Hongkong & Shanz- $55,692,208 | $55,692,208 | 94 6°, | 1919 , 1939 | Certain Provincial  re- 
hai Banking Corp.; | venues of Chekiang. 
Banque de T'Indo Kiangsu, Hupei, Chibli. 
-Chine 
Do. De, 1911 | Yokohama Specie Bank} ¥ 10,900,000 | 10,001.09) | 95 ee. § imi | 1936 | Surplus earnings of Fe- 
' king-Hankow aud Tribute 
| ; grain conversion tax. 
Shanghai-Nanking 1994 Jardine, Matheson & | $34,903,514 | €29,953.514 | 90-959 5-6 . 1954 
Co.3 ° Hongkong & “i. | 
Shangnai Banking i 
Corpu. ation . 
Shanghai-Haingehow 905 | ( British & Chinese Cor- 93 5°— | 1918 | 1938 
-Ningpo poration 17,030,208 17,030,208 rv a 
Do, Do. 1914 Do. \ 91 62, 1924 , 1984 | Surplus earnings of Pe- 
; king-Mukden Railway. 
Kateng-Honan 1905 La Compagnie Im- | 15,601,218 | 15,601,218 | 90-953 5°, | 1915. 1935 | 
perinte des Coemins 
deter Chinois | 
Trentsin-Puko* IWR) Den'sehe —Avsiatisehe | 753,805,704 | 53,805,704 984-10 5°, | 1918 | 1938 | 
Do De, Lane Bank; Hongkon: & ( 7 
Lv loa, i]s Shanghai Banking |, 30,721,180 | 30,721,180 1003 5°, | 1920 7 1949 7 
Corporation 
Do, Tou. 1910 11,112,734} 11,112,734 | 100 =, 7°, | nune 1912 | (Term has been extended 
| frum time to time.) 
Canton-Kowloon lov7 | Britivt amd Chinese | 16,500,000 | 16,500,000 | 94 ir, =~ 1937 | 
Corporation 
Taokow-Clin ahi 1995 = Peking Syndicate 7,625,148 7,625,148 | 90 5.4 | 1916 1036 + 
Kirio Changehun 1900 | Seuth Manchuria 2,328,418 2,042,500 | 93 5”. | 19% | 1934 ) Surplus earnings of Pe- 


Administration.—Control of the Chinese Govern- 
ment Railways is exercised under the jurisdiction 
of the Chiao Tung Pu, Ministry of Communications. 
The Minister of Communications is a member of 
the Cabinet, appointed ostensibly by the President. 
He has supervision &s well of Posts and Telegraphs, 


whieh are alse and also of 


government-owned, 
Navigation m atters. 


The idea of railroads in China having originated 
among foreigners, it was a matter of course that 
permission to construct should be sought through 
the departments of Foreign Affairs. For some 
years foreign loans for railways were considered to 
be in the field of international politics which, of 
course, required continued oversight from the 
diplomats. But an appreciation of the technical 
aspects of railway finance, construction and operation 
began to grow, and in 1903 the Foreign Office 


kinz-Mukden Railway. 


2 


(Tsungli Yamen) was relieved of railway affairs and 
the Board of Commerce charged with them, In 
1906. a separate department was formed to control 
railway, postal, telegraph, and navigation affairs. 
This department was called the Yu-Chuan Pu, 
Board of Communications and Posts. It was about 
this time that work on the Peking-Kalgan line was 
begun and the decision was made to refund the 
loan on the Peking-Hankow, thereby saving the 
bondholder’s share of profits 4nd at the same time 
reducing the degree of control by foreigners. The 
name of this department was changed to Chiao 
Tung Pu in 1912, in connection with the general 
reorganization which marked the advent of the 
Republic. 

In the re-organization just referred to it was 
found that each line was treated as a separate 
entity. The right of control reserved by the 
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government in the loan contracts was but elightly 
exorcised. Mach line had a different system of 
accounts, reflecting as a rule the practice of the 
nationality furnishiag the Joana On 
there could not be said to be a wet of accounts, but 
merely a record of receipta and disbursements. 
In answer to the petition of Wang Cringe onts, 
it was decided to prescribe a uniform system of 
accounts to be followed by all of the lines subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Government. 
mission was formed for this purpose, conseting of 
the chief accountante of the several lines, certain 
members of the Ministry, with Dr. Wana Cone 
cmwn as Acting Chairman in charge. Dr. Hexay 
©, Apams, formerly in charge of Statistics and 
Accounts for the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
U.S.A. was engaged as Adviser. Altogether, six 
nationalities were represented on the Commission. 
The whole financial and accounting practices were 
thoroughly considered, and a Classification of 
Capital Expenditures was issued July 22, 1914. 
Classifications of Operating Revenue, Operating 
Expenses, New Juines and Extensions and of 
Additions and Betterments, Income Account, Profit 
and Loss Account, Surplus Appropriation Account, 
and General Balance Sheet followed rapidly, all in 
time to go into effect as on January 1, 1915. Sup- 
plementary to the above and as an integral part of 
the system there were issued a set of Rules for the 
treatment of Train and Locomotive, Mileage and a 
form for Annual Reports concerning railway statis- 
tics, etc. 


some linen 


A won 


The system of accounts thus promulgated is 
thoroughly modern. One special feature is that the 
classification of Maintenance charges has been drawn 
along the same lines as that of Capital Expenditures. 
Thus, periodically, a ratio between Investment and 
Maintenance costs may be computed. It is believed 
that in time such ratios will have considerable 
statistical value. 


By means of periodical reports made up on the 
basis of the classifications given above, the Ministry 
may exercise considerable supervision. The princi- 
pal reports which are required are monthly reports 
of construction, monthly reports of Operating Re- 
venues and Operating Expenses, the Budget, and 
an Annual Report. The Ministry intends to com- 
bine these Annual Reports into a total for the 
Chinese Government Railways considered as one 
system. A trial report, denominated ‘‘First Pre- 
liminary Report, Chinese Government Railways,”’ 
covering the first six months of 1915, was issued 
during 1916. | 


For the actual administration each line is placed 
under an Administrative Office. The organization 
and working of each Administration Office differs 
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acomrding to the terms of the loam Jt generulls 
reflects the pita tie current im ttwe eruntiey fren 
whieh the lathe are detived Por eupertwing the 
ommiruetion amd operation of the railway, a foreign 
Kogineer in (Chief i# nominated by the Motgagee 


and approved by the Minwtey. ‘The apyrointenenta, 


funélions atid salaries of all ether offers and 
employees arc arranged by the Managing Dinerter 
wid the Engineer in Chief aid reported to the 
M inietry lu the onse of TE ollie crs, Lhe 
approval of the Mintetrys mitet preemie aqrmimninen! 

The working of the railway cleeely follows 


what is commonly called the departmental system. 
At the head of each administration is the Manaying 
Director who is immediately responsible to the 
Central Government. Usually there is an Associate 
Director whose duty it is to assist the Managing 
Director in the administration of the HKailway. 
During the absence of the Director, the Associate 
Director takes charge. Sometimes a General 
Manager is also appointed to assist the Directors. 
Immediately reporting to the Directors are the 
departmental chiefs. As @ rule, each railway has 
the following departments :— 


The General Department. 

The Traffic Department. 

The Engineering Department. 

The Locomotive Department, which also 
takes charge of the Workshops. 

The Accounts Department. 


For operating and engineering purposes each 
line is divided into a number of sections atcording 
to the length of line and density of traffic, and each 
section is placed under a district engineering or 
traffic inspector as the case may ba Below the 
district engineers are the section foremen and 
gangers who look after the maintenance and repairs 
of the line, while below the traffic inspectors are the 
station masters, train conductors, guards, ete. The 
Locomotive Department also divides the line into 
running sections, each of which is placed under a 
locomotive inspector, who supervises the locomotive 
staff and controls the engines. As each administra- 
tion has only some 600 to 800 miles of line, this 


departmental system has proved quite suitable. 


There is no distinct department for developing 
new business, such as exists in many countries. 
Questions of rates, fares and adaptation to com- 
mercial needs are in the charge of the same depart- 
ment which supervises transportation, -1.e., the 
Traffic Department. 


Physical Characteristics.—The length of railway 
line in China is shewn approximately in the follow- 
ing table :— 
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KILOMETRES OF RAILWAY IN OPERATION, DECEMBER 31, 1915. 


Name of Line Kilometres 


GOVERNMENY RAILWAYS 


Peking-Hankow .. 1,30) 
Peking-Muakden ... 976 
Tientsin. Pnhkoew .. 1,107 
Shangbar- Nanking 3a7 
Shang har-Hangehow-Ningpo... a = im 270 
Peking-Kalgan ... aan i ao a. om 234 
Chengtai ... *s 243 
Taokow-Chinghna 162 
Kaifeng-Uenan 185 
Kir.n-Chancchun 130 
Chuchow-Pinghsiang ... — att _ oF 
Canton-NKowioon.,.. 143 
Canton-Samshui .. on “a ae ae oes 49 
Changchow-Amoy - = —_ a - 32 

Chinese Government System 9,204 


Name of Line Kilometres 
GOVERNMENT SYSTEM--coné. 5,254 
Government Lines tn operation but technically 
“under construction.” 
Kalgan-Sulyuan Extension _... ae see Te 191 
Hsuchow-Kaifengfu 276 
ToTAL KILOMETRES, Government System 5,721 
“CONCESSIONED” RAILWAYS. 
Chinese Eastern ... one : ove owe 2,050 
Kiaochow-Chinan Be ot one ae wee 457 
South Manchuria ar “i — 
Yunnan ‘ 465 
ToraL KILoMETrREs, ‘ Concessioned ” 2,972 
PrivaTE RAtways 242 


Of the Government system 5,270 kilometres 
represents contiguous railroad centering on Peking. 
Nearly 4,700 kilometres of this are north of the 
Yangtze. This contiguous system may be roughly 
described as consisting of two main stems connected 
by two cross lines, with a few branches attached. 
One of the stems irregularly parallels the coast of 
the Northern half of China extending from Mukden 
through Tientsin and Shanghai to Ningpo. ‘The 
other stem is in the interior and extends from 
Fengchen near the Mongolian border through 
Peking to Hankow. This will shortly be opened 


south of the Yangtze to Changsha. One connection 
of the stems occurs between Peking and Tientsin ; 
the other halfway to the south between Hsuchow 
and Cheng chou, the junction of the Kaifeng-Honan 
with the Peking-Hankow. When present plans for 
construction in the near. future have been realized 
South China will be served very much as the North 
is now. A third parallel stem will serve the 
interior provinces, and other lines will intersect 
these and penetrate further inland. The most 
important projects with some of the terms concern- 
ing them are listed in the following table :— 


PROJECTED LINES UNDER CONTRACT. 


NR 


Ling on Loan AHRANGEMENTS 
Contractina Parry a 1 Arpnoxistatt in — —s 
{LOMETH AGE vn 
From To , Date | Term Amount ty 
Fonr Nation Group (1) . W uchow Sing ’ 9) ; 
( | Knangtung 0) \ 1911 40 £6,000,000 5 
Hankow | Kueichow fu 500 
j 
La Compagnie Generale de Cheintns de Lanchow ft | ini 900 : I 
— eons oy 19:2 | 40 | Fr. 250,000,000 | 5°, 
fer en Chine Kaifeng fu Kiangs: coast 700 
| 
Chinese Central Railways Limited Tientsin-Pukow R. Sinyang 560 | 1913 40 £3,000,000 rs 
| 
(Londen) (Southern Section ) | 
La Sucieté Belge de Chemins de fer en | 
Chine a a £10,000,000 5° 
| Tatung fn Chengtu fu 1600 | 1913 40 s00, "> 
La Socicte Francaise de construction i | 
Ae chemins de fer en Chine ... sens 
—- Hiweichow fu connections ) 900 { | 
British & Chinese Corporation - ¢ with Pinghsiang, Hanechow, Wuohn, teh | 1914 45 £200,000 5° 5 
Kwangtechow | > 
¢€ e ' F Fe f 
Bang 1 Tudnstrieile de Chine [ Seen iow | Feinant a iia 1914 | 50 | Fr. 600,000,000 | 5°, 
(Ynnnan fn | Chungking R00 
/ : 
: Ss n s . ps 9 
Paniing & Co. (Londons "a | hasi Shing Yi 00 1914 40 £1 2,000,090 6m 
' Changteh Changsha 200 
6 , : : fay 
—, ( Chachow ( hinchow 100 { isis 30 Contingent 5%, 
' Sinyangchow Szechnan R00 | 
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The government railway lines have cost on the 
average about $75,000 per kilometre of line. ‘They 
are of standard gauge, (4 ft. 84 inches) except for 
43° kilometres constubuting the 
This has a gauge of one metre, Rail laid originally 
had a weight of 65 Ibs. to the yard, but this is being 
relaid on certain lines with 85 Ib. section. The 
standard sleeper (tie) has a cross section of 6° 49", 


Cheng Tai line 


Rolling stock is of many different patterns, due 
to the many nationalities involved in financing the 
government lines, and to the variety of territory 
served. Goods wagons are of many types and sizes, 
varying from the wooden 10-ton, four-wheel design 
to these of 40 ton capacity with two four wheel 
trucks, and with the car body built all steel. 

Number and average capacity of various classes 


of rolling stock, December 31, 1915 :— 


Number. Average Capacity. 


Locomotives 629 8.932 tons (Tractive 
Carriages 1,280 48 seats (effort) | 
Goods Wagons... ... 10,652 23, tons 


Covered ... 2,391 
Open _... 7,982 
Special 279 


Traffic.—Methods of railway operation in China 
are not unlike those of other countries, although 
there are some distinctive features. For example, 
two firemen are commonly placed on each road 
locomotive in addition to the engine-driver. Train 
control is by the staff system. Manual block signals 
are installed at important stations. Operating 
forces are composed almost entirely of Chinese. On 
one line there are no foreign officers or employees. 
On other lines technical officers, a few technical 
inspectors, and a few passenger conductors are 
foreigners. Railway schools, which are a part of the 
railway program in China, are designed to prepare 
Chinese young men to work on railways. 


The revenues earned by Chinese Government 
Railways during the year 1915 amounted to a little 
over $57,000,000, or nearly $10,500 per kilometre of 
line. These were derived 37 per cent. from pas- 
sengers, 57 per cent. from goods, and 6 per cent. 
from other sources. Passengers are divided into 
three main classes, First, Second, and Third. On 
the lines between Ningpo and Tientsin a fourth 
class, coolie, is also carried and amounts to nearly 
one-fourth of the total number of passengers these 
trains catry. Excursion rates are offered at times 
under all of these classes, but’ the amount of business 
- ef this character so far is negligible. Third class 
passengers comprise over 87% of the total; first 
class less than one per cent. Rates vary considera- 
"bly on the different lines, but, for the system, the 
average in 1915 was 
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‘lotal busimena 1.06 conte pet Kiltonetre, 


Firat cloes S12 
Seoond claws 172 
Dhiat ds & lives 106 
(uelie ¢lane 49 
For statietionl purpemer, yoomta bratiie to div ieled 
iti sera Cawee—I'roducie of Agrimuledre, Am 


als, Mines, Porewts, Manulacturves, Wlatetiale Lor 


vther Railways awd Serviee Steves On a Lommage 


bam mineral products are bry far tive rect Liv) owe Rawr, 
conwtituting owet half of the total The grewt bull 
wt thie i Goal. ‘Lhe ofits lites Gpwn whit Miwerie 
are wet a lewdiny elaee are thome pracallel te bye 


comet eouth of ‘Trentsin. 

From a revenue standpuint, however, agricul- 
tural products take the |ewd with over @ tha of 
the total. Mining products come second with over 
a quarter of the toval. 
very important commodity, although the revenue 
from that source is only about one-third that frosm 
coal. Revenue from manufactures has risen to 
about one-fourth of the total. 

Rates vary widely not only as between classes 
of commodities, but also as between different lines. 
The average rate on all business on all lines of the 
government systen? is about one and a half cents 
per ton kilometre. The extremes of which this is 
the average are the Shanghai-Nanking line with an 
average rate of Jess than half a cent per ton kilo- 
metre, and the Canton-Samshui whose average goods 
rate is over six cents per ton kilometre. The rate 
on mineral products on the Shanghai-Nanking line 
average only one-fifth of a cent per ton kilometre. 
Taking the system as a whole, the lowest average 
commercial rate is on mineral products, and the 
highest on animal products; the first named being 
about one cent and the latter two and three-quarter 
cents per ton kilometre. 

The tariffs: applying on Chinese Government 
Railways are issued independently for each line. 
Accordingly they differ considerably, but in general 
they recognize some five hundred commodities. 
These are grouped into class commodities, 
and special commodities. Special commodities are 
those to which especially reduced rates are accorded, 
in order to induce movement. The special rate may 
apply throughout the system or only between de- 
signated points. On most of the lines special rates 
as yet are not very numerous. 

Class commodities as a rule are grouped in four 
or five classes. These may be further differentiated 
as to whether the shipment requires an entire wagon 
or is of a smaller quantity. The term ‘‘classes’’ 
considered in this connection signifies merely the 
convenient grouping of commodities which bear the 
same rate. It has nothing whatever to do with the 
inherent nature of the commodity, such as the 
statistical grouping above. There are still other 
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distinctions which have a bearing on rates. <A 
higher rate is commonly charged for the use of a 
covered car than for that of an open car. As a 
result shippers in carload lots favour the open car 
which, when loaded, is covered with matting, and 
send with their shipments a coolie to act as care- 
taker. Shippers in small lots are led to favour the 
forwarding companies. The railroad is not an in- 
eurer of a shipment, except under special rates. 
Further, rebates are sometimes paid if the shipments 
of a single concern exceed certain amounts. Hence 
forwarding companies figure largely as go-betweens, 
who combine small consignments for individuals, 
furnish the coolie to accompany car to destination, 
and receive their remuneration in the rebate or by 
a charge. Class rates are for the most part on a 
strictly distance basis with a minimum of from 20 
to 35 kilometres. The zone system finds an 
occasional illustration. Demurrage rates vary from 
$3.00 to $0.00 per car per day, with ‘‘free time”’ 
limited to 12 hours and even as low-as 4 hours. 
Hence shipments are commonly unloaded by station 
forces into ‘‘go-downs,”’ (warehouses) at the. expense 
of the consignee. 

Results of Operation.—The leading results of 
the operations of the government railway system are 
reflected in the following table for the year ending 
December 31, 1915. The calculations are on varying 
bases however on account of the status of the 


Kalgan-Suiyuan line. eno 
aime OF LINE. 
Investment Assets $409 523,352 $75,226 
Operating Revenue 57,063,000 10,477 
Operating Expenses 30,258 532 5,516 
Operating Percentage ... 53 — 
Net Operating Revenue 26,804 468 4,961 
Surplus after fixed charges ... 9,671,534 1,841 
Number of Locomotive Kilo- 
metres — — 29,334,839 5,388 
Number of Train Kilometres 20,494,650 3,763 
Number of Passenger Origi- 
nated = «i. w»  S0j280/978 4,605 
Number of Passenger Kilo- 
metres ... 1,901,524,065 351,514 
Average number of Passen- 
gers per passenger train ... 199 -- 
Number of Tons of Goods 
Originated a ae 8,084 640 1,485 
Number of Ton Kilometres ... 2,250,774,630 416,076 
Averaye tons goods per goods train 206 -~ 


Autuonisies : Railway Loan Agreements of 
China, Ministry of Communications ; Accounting 
Rules, idem; First Preliminary Report, Chinese 
Second Preliminary 
Report, Chinese Ralways, idem ; 
Herstiet’s China Treaties; The China Year Book, 
1916; Kent : Railway Enterprise in China. 


Garernment Railweys, idem ; 


Lowrrmment 
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RAMIE. See Fibres, Textile. 
RAMS, CITY UF. A name of Canton (q.v.). 


RAPE-SEED, 4+ ts‘ai tz? In Central and 
W. China a number of plants are grown for their 
oil, and according to Wizson fully 75% of the oil 
confmonly used is the product of two members of 
the cabbage family, Brassica juncea, var. oletfera, 
and B. campestris, var. oleifera. The latter is 
T'a-yu-ts‘ai FApaAs, the former Hsiao-yu-ts‘as 7 PAZ 
i.e. great and small oil-vegetable. Both kinds are 
loosely designated rape, but this was never met 
with by Wirson. Throughout the entire Yangtze. 
valley, during the winter months, enormous areas 
are given over to the cultivation of these two plants. 
Though the latter is the earlier of the two, the 
other is the more widely grown. These plants are 
in flower in March and thereabouts and the crop is 
harvested in April, the seeds being crushed and 
steamed and the oil obtained by expression. In the 
far interior the use of the oil as an illuminant equals 
its culinary value, and it also enters into the com- 
position of Chinese candles, but as the use of 
foreign kerosene oil is so greatly .increasing in 
China, more ‘‘rape-seed”’ oil is freed for exportation 
abroad. Thus 856,000 piculs were exported in 1912 
and 1,110,000 piculs, worth Tls. 3,218,000 in 1915. 
The crop is very useful to the people; it ripens 
before the. planting of rice and cotton; its young 
shoots and leaves are nutritious as food, fresh or 
salted, the: woody stems make good fuel and the 
refuse cake is a good manure. The yield of seed 
ranges between 13 and 16 bushels per acre or about 
640 Ibs., of average worth $6.19, and 8,000 lbs. of 
stems worth as fuel $5.16. The yield of oil is 32%. 
All vegetables are fried in rape oil. “Its principal - 
use in modern industry is as a lubricant; ite high 
viscosity, which can be increased by blowing hot 
air through it, renders it peculiarly suitable for this 
purpose. It is also used for soft soap manufacture ; 
for greasing the ends of loaves before baking ; and in 
steel-plate manufacture, the heated plates being 
dipped in it to harden them. The value in London 
at the end of 1915 was £34 to £36 per ton. 

Oil is also expressed from the seeds of other 
members of the cabbage family, netebly the kales. 
The exports for 1916 were Rape-seed, pels. 623,984, 
value Hk.TIs. 2,007,595 ; Rape-seed Oil, pels. 32,584, 
Tis. 270,510. . 

Imperrat InstiTuTe Butiettn, vol. xii, No. 3; 
Wrtson: A Naturalist in West China; Krna: 
Farmers of Forty Centurics. 


RATTAN. Various species of Asiatic climbing 
palms belonging to the genus Calamus are split and 
used for making the seats of chairs, etc. This is 
called rattan or cane, from the Malay rotan, 
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RAUX, NICOLAS JOSEPH, oa 
missionary, born at Ohain in Cambrai diocese, 
May 14, 174. After the Society of Jeus was 
supproeed in 17735, the Propaganda appointed tho 
Lazariste (Congregation of the Mismon) to take the 
place of the French Jesuite in Peking. PV. Kawx 
Waa sent out to be the Superior of the Minnion. 
He reached Peking in April, 1785, and established 
himself at the Pei T'ang. He wrote a Manchu 
grammar and dictionary and replaced P. Amyor at 
court as interpreter. He was also appointed to tho 
office of Director (not President as Favien states) 
of the Board of Astronomy, being the first French: 
man to hold that position. One of his finmst acts 
was to procure the release of twelve foreign pricsts 
from the prisons of Peking, where eix had already 
perished. He died in Peking, November 16, 1801. 

Favier : Péking. 
RAVEN’S WING is ao porcelain glaze of 
bright black, diang hes 3X MH, shot with purple. 


REALGAR, or arsenic bisulphide, is found 
at Tzali, Hunan, where there ‘is a considerable 
deposit of high grade. See Arsenic. 

The export in 1916 was pcls. 7,124, value 
Hk.Tls. 63,669. 


RECALLING THE SOUL, #4 @ chao hun, a 
very ancient and wide-spread superstition, in com- 
mon use to-day. Not only is the soul of the dead 
called after but the soul of one who seems about 
to die, since it is believed that the soul can quit 
the body without death occurring. The practices 
connected with this ceremony vary a good deal : 
some of them may be found described in Doret’s 
| Recherches sur les Superstitions, p. 323. 


RED BASIN OF SSUCH‘UAN. A name 
given by von RicutuHoren to the portion of the 
Province lying east of the Min or Fu river to near 
the Hupei boundary. It is an exceedingly rich and 
well-populated region. 

RED CHAMBER, DREAM OF THE. See 
Dream of the Red Chamber. 


REDESDALE. See Freeman-Mitford. 


RED EYEBROWS, # A BK ch‘th met tsei 
A. marauding band which arose in Shantung in 
Wane Mano’s days (a.p. 9). They indulged in 
widespread depredations under pretence of loyalty 
to the Han dynasty. They were named from their 
custom of colouring. their eyebrows. 


RED GIRDLES. Members of collateral branch- 
es of the Imperial family of the Ch‘ing dynasty 
(that is, not direct descendants of Nurhachu but 
descendants of his ancestors), wore a red girdle, as 
direct descendants wore a yellow girdle. They were 
called Groros (qg.v.) or in Chinese @ #2 chiieh lo. 
The direct descendants, if degraded for misconduct, 
also wore the red instead of ‘the yellow girdle. 


Lawzar int 
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RED ROCK, Mung yu pei gy A. In Kuei 
chow, 2) miles EB. of Yung ning chou there is an 
nee ptiON paitited (not graven) on a reek thous 
named, the characters of which are unknown It 
was at fret wuggented by Cnavanxhe that it wae 
merely a Taoist myntification, but there seers reason 
The Chinewe have claimed 
for it that it daten from the Yin dynasty (ac. 13M 


1266). T° owny Pao, 1906, pp. 696, 1910, p 391. 


for taking it sersounly. 


REDSTAATS. See Kutscrllinae. 
REEDS, ® lu; R wei. 


Tris. grows wild in S. Manchuria. Its stems are 
cut up into various finenesses to make mats of 


Phraygmotea comanunse 


different qualities, and are alao woven whole into 
very large mats for covering the rafters of houses 
before the tiles are put on. See Mate. 

Paper is made from /mperata arundinacea. 


REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA, 
(Dutch) Board of Foreign Missions of. 

Headquarters :—New York. 

Entered China, 1842. 

Works in Fukien. 

From 1830 to 1857, the Reformed Church in 
America co-operated with the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. The cause of 
the separation was not a lack of harmony, but a 
desire on the part of the Reformed Church to 
assume greater and more direct responsibility in the 
matter of foreign mission work. 

In the year 1830 the American Board sent out 
to Canton, Dr. BripcmMan and the Rev. Davin 
ABEEL, a minister of the Reformed Church. 

Mr. ABEEL was sent to act as chaplain to the 
Seaman’s Friend Society for a year, and was after- 
wards to explore the islands, etc., and to ascertain 
where mission stations could best be planted. In 
1834, he visited England, and his appeals led to the 
formation of the Society for Promoting Female 
Education in the East (q.v.). 

In 1842, as soon as the treaty ports were opened, 
Mr. ABEEL, in company with the Rev. W. J. (after- 
wards Bishop) Boong, reached Kulangsu, an island 
opposite Amoy, where a self-supporting medical 
missionary, Dr. CumMine, shortly after joined them. 

In 1844, six new workers arrived, four of whom 
had come from working among the Chinese, mostly 
Amoy men, in Borneo. 

Members of the London Missionary Society 
arrived in Amoy in this same year, and representa- 
tives of the English, Presbyterian Church in 1850, 
and these three missions have ever since occupied the 
Ampy region, setting an example of union in Mission 
work which was for many years unique. 

The work went on but-slowly at first; two old 
men were baptized in 1846, and another convert 
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added in 1847. Even in 1850, the number was only 
five, but by the end of 1854 it had inereased to forty- 
two. The Rev. Jonn V. N. TanmaGE arrived in 
1857, and for forty years his strong personality was 
at the service of the mission. 

This year marked the severance of the Mission 
of the Reformed Church from that of the American 
Board, when the latter handed over its share of the 
Amoy work to the former. 

In 1862, the English Presbyterians and the 
General Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
united to establish a single Chinese Church of the 
Presbyterian order, and the Amoy Presbytery was 
formed by the union of three Churches of the 
American Mission, and two of the English Mission, 
independent of either parent Society and self-sup- 
porting 

In 1892 this body had so increased that it was 
necessary to divide it into two presbyteries, which 
meet yearly to constitute a synod. 

Work was begun among the Hakkas near the 
Canton boundary in 1882, and it was continued 
until the field was taken over by others, the stations 
being handed over to the English Presbyterians at 
Swatow. 

The Church built at Amoy by the Dutch 
Reformed Church in 1848, is believed to be the 
first erected in China for Protestant worship. 

Education.—The English Presbyterians unite 
with the sister Church jin higher educational work— 
the Union Middle School, which renewed its work 
with a different status in 1914 by the name of 
Talmage College, being in the charge of the Re- 
formed Church, while the Union Theological College 
is in the charge of the English Mission. 

There are boys’ boarding schools (Primary) at 
Amoy and at Changchiu City (7% M]) there are both 
a boys’ and a girls’ boarding school, as also at 
Tong-an (fi #) in addition to a number of day 
schools. 

The Mission is affiliated with the Fukien Univer- 
sity which opened its Arts Course in 1915. 

The Medical Work of the Mission begun in 1842 
by Dr. Cumminc (later joined by Dr. Hepsurn) 
subsequently lapsed for many years, but was 
established on a permanent basis in 1887. A 
hospital was built at Sio-khe (J. ¥@) but from 1895 
it was closed for some years, through the lack of a 
physician to take charge. Two hospitals were built 
in Amoy, one for men in 1898, and one for women 
in 1899, this latter being paid for by friends in the 
Netherlands. Both these hospitals were rebuilt with 
double capacity in 1915-1916, the whole of the money 
being given by Chinese who appreciated the medical 
work. In the Philippines $6,000 was contributed 
and more than $6.000 in Amoy itself. The Chinese 
have also guaranteed to provide for the maintenance 
of the work in the two hospitals. 
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Statietics for 1916 :— 


Foreign missionaries 54 
Chinese staff ... 196 
Communicants 2,059 


Baptized non-communicants 1,456 

REFORMED CHURCH IN THE U.S.A., 
Board of Foreign Missions of. 

Headquarters :—Philadelphia, Penn. 

Entered China, 1899. 

Works in Hunan. 

This Mission represents what is known as the 
German Reformed Church in U.S.A., formed by 
German settlers of Calvinistic faith, with some 
French and Swiss elements. 

This church began its work in China by sending 
the Rev. Witx1am E. Hoy of their mission in Japan 
to establish work in Hunan. Three stations have 
been occupied, namely Yo-chou f MM, in 1901, Lake- 
side, where the chief school is, about four miles 
from Yo-chou, and Shén-chou fu fe $y Ag, Opened 
1904. 

In June 1916, the Mission reported— 


Missionaries _ 29 
Employed Chinese Staff 75 
Communicants 316 
Baptized non-communicants ... 35 


REFORMERS. This title is specially used 
among foreigners for.a band of officials and 
scholars who influenced Kuane Hswt to issue a 
series of edicts in 1898 for the reformation of the 
Empire. Their leader was K‘anc Yu-wet, and other 
names were Liane Cx‘r-cn‘ao, Hsti CutH-cHING, etc. 
Of these, Yanc SHeN-Hs1v and YancG Jur (Censors), 
T‘an Ssi-tune (Son of the ex-Governor of Hupei), 
Lin. Hsien, and Liv Kvane-tr (Hanlins) and 
K‘anc Kvanc-skn (brother of K‘anc Yu-wer) were 
beheaded by order of the Empress-Dowager without 
trial. CHANG YIN-HUAN was banished, Hsia Curn- 
CHING sentenced to life-long imprisonment, while 
K‘anc Yu-wer was to be sought for, put to torture 
and killed by the ‘slicing’ process (ling ch‘ih). But 
he is still living. (See K‘ang Yu-wet). 

REFORM MOVEMENT. See Kuang Hsii. 

REGENT, PRINCE. In 1862 and during the 
minority of T‘unc Cur# the title used was J Chéng 
Wang #¥ =F. The term used by Wanc Mane as 
Regent (s.c. 6) was Chit Shih J& i. 

REGENT’S SWORD, the foreign name on 
maps for the Liao-tung Peninsula, terminated by 
Dalny and Port Arthur. 

REGIS, JEAN BAPTISTE, a Jesuit missionary 
to China, was born in France in 1664 according to 
the Catalogus Patrum, through Remusat says date 
and place are unknown. He began his famous geo- 
graphical work in 1708 by the orders of K‘anc Hst, 
and ‘in eight years, with the assistance of several 
other missionaries, he had made maps of a large 
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part of China, from Chihli to Yurinan. Details of 
hw methods of work are given by Do Haron Hoe 
had a very good knowledge of Chinese, and trans 
lated the 7 Ching §& Q® into Latin; it was published 
in 1834.50 at Thbingen, Ile died in 1738. 

Remesar: Nouveaus Melanges Astatiques, 

REGULIDAE, the Cioldcrests, two speries of 
which are found in China. Aegulus jpaponensia 1s 
found in Manchuria and in the northern provinces 
of China; in eastern Siberia it w replaced by £. 
ertatautus,; I. Awmalayensis has been taken by 
Davip in Mu -p‘in and north of Ch'éng tu. &. 
good fellow: is found in Formosa. 

REGULUS. See Minerals, (Antimony). 


RE-INCARNATION. See Metem psychosis. 


REMUSAT, JEAN PIERRE ABEL, was born 


in Paris in 1788 and died there in 1842. 
child he was accidentally blinded in one eye. With 
very little assistance he mastered Chinese, and at 
twenty-three published his Hesca sur da langue et la 
littérature chinoises. In 1814 he was appointed to 
the Chair of Chinese in the Collége de France. He 
was Member of many learned Societies in France 
and abroad, and enjoyed many honours; but his life 
was full of intrigue and his character does not seem 
to have been vgry admirable. He wrote many 


When a» 
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the Hawhebsl Turtle (ChAelone wmbrwara, Lj, «hieh 
‘The 
Neliny ah preparation of teortetime evel) apyreure, 


ls the momrce of the torteome elvel] of conmimueroe 


however, al the prenent time to be mainly in Japan 
ewe bated 

A large number of the Order of thet eluaive 
orenture the ligard are wet wiht in (Mim) Drew tie 
pretty little Lremias argue, which ie eo eeminen Un 
the afid afd sandy forthe waehes in Wie neigh. 
Louthewed of the ron Wall to the altioet « rooodile 
lhe Water Monitor (//ydroeamrwe ealeater, |aok | 
of South. The lively iittle 
Gecko Jo ponried, ia fond practically all ower the 


the extreme laverd 
CoOUnLPY, soMmetities upaide down on the ceiling chase 
ing flies which it captures by meane of ike ragediy 
protruded glutinous tongue. Gecko vertiedllatus, 
which grows to about one foot in length, is found 
in South China, where it feeds not only on insects 
but on young rats, bats and other lizards: it is a 
beautiful creature, the upper part of the body being 
grey or yellowish with red spots and vermiculations 
Calotes versicolor is a larye Chameleon like tard 
found in South China, reaching 14 inches in length, 
mostly tail; when irritated, or swallowing its food, 


head and neck become brilliant red, whilst the 


works on Chinese and kindred subjects, a full list . 


of which is given in Chinese and Japanese Reposi- 
tory, vol. i, p. 81. 

REPTILES. The Chinese Alligator (Alligator 
sinensis, FAUVEL) is especially interesting as it is 
the last remaining species representing the former 
periarctic distribution of the order; and it appears 
to be rapidly on the way to complete extinction. 
It is a small alligator, rarely exceeding 6 feet in 
length, torpid, and devoid of the ferocious nature 
usually associated with the alligator. It appears 
to be found only in the lower part of the Yangtze 
river and its affluents. Through the winter it lies 
dormant buried in the mud. Its existence was first 
notified by SwrnuHoe in 1870, and in 1879, Fauvet, 
a former Curator of the Shanghai Museum, des- 
cribed it. 

The order of turtles and tortoises is well re- 
presented in China. Many species of the family of 


soft-shelled fresh water turtles (Z'rionychide@) are | 


found in the muddy waters of the rivers and creeks 
throughout the country, Z'rionyx sinensis being a 
common article of diet and known as ‘Terrapin.’ 
Of the true tortoises (Testudinide) there are many 
species. A unique genus is that represented now 
by one species only, the Big-headed Tortoise 
(Platysternum meyacephalum, Gray}. It is occas- 
ionally found in South China, and is easily re- 
cognised by its large head and long tail. Three 
marine turtles inhabit the China seas, including the 
Green or Edible Turtle (Chelone mydas, L.), and 


usually brownish tint of the body changes to pale 
yellow : the males are very pugnacious and change 
colour as they fight. Liolepis reevesit is another 
beautiful lizard of southern China, about 18 inches 
long when full grown, the orange eye-like black- 
edged spots on the back making it a brilliant 
creature. The Ophisaurus harti of Fukien province 
is a most- interesting legless lizard, with curious 
lateral folds, and somewhat analogous to the slow- 
worm. In practically every loose stone wall in 
country districts of Chekiang province Lumeces 
elegans and Lygosoma laterale may be found, re- 
presenting the ubiquitous skink family, and often 
associated with the sapphire-tailed Tachydromus 
septentrionalis. In the Yangtze delta the only 
lizards that are at all common are Zumeces sinensis 
and Gecko japonica. Less than 100 species of 
lizards have been described from China; so that it 
is to be expected that a fair number remain to be 
described. 

Concerning snakes, few of the family of Blind 
snakes (T'yphlopida@) are found in China, probably 
because they are hard to find owing to their burrow- 
ing habits and small worm-like appearance. T yph- 
lops braminus is found in South China and as far 
north as Fukien province. 

Two big Pythons (reticulatus and molurus) are 
found in the southernmost part of China. measuring 
when full grown upwards of 20 feet in length. They 


are reported to be eagerly consumed as an article of 


diet, ‘python steaks’ being reputed a delicacy. In 


many cities in China snakes of many varieties are 


offered for sale as food; the poisonous species are 
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sold to druggists for the manutacture of medicines 
and hold an important place in the prodigious 
Chinese pharmacopeia. For some men the collection 
of snakes seems to be their sole occupation, different 
species being cast indiscriminately into the same 
basket--a wicker basket with a constricted neck 
the opening of which is covered with a cloth. 
The collector usually breaks the fangs of poisonous 
snakes before putting them into the basket. When 
exposing his wares to a possible purchaser he fear- 
Jessly plunges his hand among the writhing mass 
and pulls out a ‘beauty,’ expatiating on its fatness 
in a way common to the peripatetic tradesman all 
over the world. They usually fetch prices up to 
20 Mexican cents : but for the poisonous species sold 
to the medicine shops up to a dollar may be obtained. 

Many species of the harmless Colubrine snakes 
are found, from Zaments mucosus. (7 ft.) to the little 
worm-like Calamaria septentrionalis. The latter is 
called by the Chinese the ‘two-headed snake’ on 
account of the white collar round its tail simulating 
that round the neck, so that it is quite difficult at 
a short distance to be sure which is the head. Some 
species, such as Coluber taniurus and Lycodon rufo- 
zonatus are found practically all over the vast 
extent of China. The former species is commonly 
found under the wooden floor of Chinese houses, 
even in Jarge cities, where it feeds on rats; while, 
in the south, it is found in the darkness of caves, 
subsisting on bats. The numerous graves which are 
eo prominent a feature of the Chinese landscape 
afford seclusion for many snakes, though the mon- 
goose, badger, civet and weasel often displace them. 
Zaocys dhumnades also has a wide distribution : it 
is an active snake and climbs trees readily in search 
of a nestful of young birds or eggs—the butcher-bird 
or shrike is, however, sometimes a match for it, one 
of these snakes having been seen nicely spiked on a 
tree to serve for the bird’s subsequent meals. 

The series of snakes with posterior poison fangs 
(Opisthoglypha), which are not, however; dangerous 
to mankind, are well represented in China, not only 
by the Dipsadina but also by the Homalopsine 
(oriental fresh-water snakes). 

The venomous Proteroglypha (with anterior 
poison fangs) are represented by terrestrial forms 
(Elapine) and marine forms (sea-snakes), Among 
the former is the Cobra which is often found up to 
the 30th parallel of latitude; in fact in the sacred 
island of Pootoo in the Chusan group it is one of 
the commonest snakes, though, strange to say, not 
specially feared by the natives. The Chinese variety 
differs somewhat from the Indian and is usually 
almost black in colour with about 13 pale yellow 
cross bands, but the ‘spectacle’ mark is almost 
always distinct, as is also the dilatable neck. This 
variety is common to the South of China and 
Malaysia, and is usually not of « fierce disposition. 
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Many species of sea-snakes, all of which are poi- 
sonous, are found in the China seas, often at con- 
siderable distances from land. 

Of the Blunt-headed snakes a new species, 
Amblycephalus sinensis, has recently been described 
by the Shanghai Museum. 

All the Vipers of China are Pit-vipers, so called 
from having a curious little pit between the nose 
and the eye; a dangerous group of reptiles which 
includes the American Rattlesnake. The Chinese 
species do not possess rattles but belong to the 
genera Ancistrodon and T'rimeresurus. Ancistrodon 
blomhoffit is the only poisonous snake found in 
North China, but at least six other species of these 
genera are found south of the 30th parallel of 
latitude, one of which, Ancistrodon acutus, grows 
to 6 feet in length and has a prodigious development 
of poison fangs, being called by the Chinese the 
‘five pace snake’-from the reputed rapidly fatal 
effects of its bite. 

Fukien is a rich collecting ground for reptiles 
as it is situated where the faunae of the Oriental 


_ and Palarctic regions freely intermingle. 


For further information see BovuLencer : Cata- 
logue of Snakes in British Museum; BortrGeER : 
Mat. herp. Faun. von China; Gintner : Reptiles, 
of British India; Stantey : Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., 
1914, p. 21 and 1916 p. 83; Sresnecer : Herpetology 
of Japan; Watt: Proc. Zoological Society, London, 
1903, vol. 1, p. 84. . [A.8.]J 


RESIN, #3 % sung Asiang. Most of the resin 
exported from China ports comes from Kuangtung, 
whence it goes to Hongkong and thence to northern 
ports. There are two kinds, the dark yellow and 
the light yellow, the latter being used by pewtermen 
for soldering. The trade is small, 20,600 to 30,000 
piculs annually, but might be developed, especially 
in Kuangsi. Resin is also used at Hongkong in 
soap making. . 

The export in 1916 was pels. 50,633, value 
Hk.Tls. 179,551. 


REVOLUTION, THE. Sun Yat-sen, K‘anc 
Yu-wer and others had worked for many years for 
the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty, and they 
were leaders of Societies having that object ; though 
some aimed at a constitutional Monarchy and others 
at a Republic. In 1911 the time was ripe for 
revolution. Floods in the Yangtze valley and 
Sutne Kuna Pao’s railway schemes, were important 
factors in preparing the people for revolt; but it 
was precipitated by the accidental discovery of the 
anti-dynastic plot through the explosion of a bomb 
at Hankow. The Revolutionaries decided to act at 
once, and on October 10 obliged Lr Yuan-nune to 
become their leader. The next day they seized 
Wuchang and the Hanyang Arsenal, and though the 
Peking government at first regarded it as a local 
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affair, within a month fourteen L’rovinces had 
declared their independence, mostly without blood 
shed. 

On October 19 the Second National Assembly 
met, and the government had to face their peaceful 
demands as well as the armed oppomtion in the 
provinces. The Assembly obliged the Regent to 
agree to nineteen articles, which, while they left 
the dynasty standing, took from it its absolute 
power, The Regent even swore on behalf of the 
Mmperor that the agreement should be observed ; 
but the people of the South had no faith in the word 
or oath of Manchua Yuan Saiu-k‘ar, who had 
been dismissed in disgrace some years before, had 
to be recalled, and as Premier he tried to make the 
Manchus on the one hand understand the temper of 
the people, and on the other to persuade the people 
to be content with oa constitutional monarchy. 
Fighting resulted in the loss of Hanyang to the 
Revolutionists, with the destruction of Hankow 
native city; but on the other hand they got posses- 
sion of Nanking and declared it, the capital of the 
Republic. An armistice followed, and a peace 
Conference'in Shanghai, T‘ana Swao-1 acting for 
Yuan and Wo T‘1nG-ranc for the Revolutionaries. 
Meantime delegates from the revolted Provinces met 
at Nanking to draw up a Constitution and to 
organize a provisional government. SuN Yat-SEN 
returned to China, and of seventeen voting provinces 
sixteen chose him as First President of the Pro- 
visional Government of the Republic of China. He 
went to Nanking to take up office, and Lr Yauan-HUNG 
was made Vice-President. 

Peace negotiations came to a deadlock; parts 
of the provinces were out of control and suffered 
much from brigandage, and the Manchu princes 
were divided as to fighting or yielding, when 
forty-six Generals of the Northern Army united to 
demand the abdication of the Emperor and the set- 
ting up of a. Republic. To what extent Yiian 
SHIH-K‘AI prompted this action is unknown; it left 
the Manchus no alternative, and the Emperor 
abdicated on February 12, 1912. He was permitted 
to retain his title and some personal prerogatives 
and the Imperial family was granted an allowance 
of Tis. 4,000,000 per annum. Sun YAt-SEN at once 
resigned the provisional Presidency and Yuan 


SHIH-K‘aI was elected the first President of the. 


Republic. . 

In June-August, 1913, there took place what 
has received the name of the ‘“‘Second Revolution.” 
This was a ‘punitive expedition’ organized by ex- 
treme members of the Kuo min tang with the object 
of removing YUAN from the Presidency. The chief 
occasions alleged for this rebellion were (1) the 
murder of SuNGc Curao-s8N, a member of parlia- 


RHENISH MISSION 


banks without the previous sanction of Parliament. 


| ‘The expedition never got near Peking, Lut Nanong 


ment, for which the government was considered © , : , 
- to a healthier position outside the city. There is 


guilty ; (2) the signing of a large loan with foreign 
61 


paid for the revolt by three daya' 
troops of CmanG Haun, 


locting by the 


The documents conmected with the evolution 
are conveniently collected in the Cattwa Musson 
Yean Koox, 1012. 


RHENISH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Headquarters ;—Varmen, Germany. 

Mintered Chana, WAT. 

Works in Kuangtung Provinee. 

This Society was moved to send out workers to 
China through the influence of Dr. Gurziarr (y.v.), 
and the Revs. F. Genazun and H. Koesten were 
warmly welcomed by him on their landing in Hong- 
kong in 1847. They were at first wholly guided by 
the advice and example of this devoted but some- 
what unpraetical but 
after a time, Mr. Genatnn, decided to act inde. 
pendently, and proceeded to the mainland, and 
worked at a village not far from the Bocca Tigris; 
and this district Tung-kun J 9, has ever since 
been the principal centre of the Rhenish Mission. 

From the beginning, the Society had many trials 
and discouragements. Mr. Kozsrer died six months 
after arrival. The work was hindered by clan 
quarrels, and the T‘ai P‘ing rebellion, and was 
completely interrupted for two years by the war 
which broke out between England and China 
in 1856. 

In 1864, Mr. GenaenR and two of his sons died 
of cholera, contracted through sheltering @ poor 
woman suffering from that disease, whose relatives 
had cast her out. 

In 1866 the Rev. Ernst Faser (g.v.) arrived 
with other re-inforcement ; but by death, ill-health 
and other causes, the staff was reduced to two in 
1880, and some of the work (including that in 
Canton city) passed to the Berlin Mission, and some 
to the Basel Mission. 

In 1914, the work was again hindered by the 
outbreak of the European War. 

In spite of all these discouragements, some solid 
work has been done. One of the first missionaries, 
(Mr, GENAEHR), early founded a Theological Semi- 
nary in the Tung-kun district, in connection with 
which his seventeen years of missionary life were 
chiefly spent. It afterwards was put under the 
care of his son, Rev. IMMANUEL GENAEHR. 

In addition to evangelistic work, the Mission 
has schools with nearly 600 scholars (1915), including 
a Middle School for Boys at Tung-kun, and a 
Girls’ boarding school at Taiping %4*. In 1886, 
medical work was begun at Tung-kun, and a few 
years later, the first medical missionary of the 
Society arrived. The hospital was moved in 1903 


“Apostle of the Chines,” 
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also a Leper Asylum hero, which reported 256 
inmates in 1916. 
Statistics, 1916 :— 
Foreign Missionaries ue 35 
(of whom three were prisoners of war 
in Japan and fifteen in Germany, 
detained by the European War). 
Stations SS See 6 
Empioyed Chinese Staff ... . 
Communicants .. 1,743 (1914) 
RHINOPITHECUS, See Monkey. 


RHO, JACQUES, # HE 4% Lo ya-ko, a Jesuit 
Father born at Milan in 1593. He reached Macao 
in 1622, and is said to have saved the Colony by his 
courage and coolness when it was threatened by the 
Dutch. In 1624 he entered China and went with 
DP. Vacnoni to Shansi. Called to Peking to assist 
in the eorrection of the calendar, he shared the 
immense labours, the trials and the success of 
Swati. He died prematurely aud somewhat sud- 
denly in 1638. 

Havret: La Stele chrétienne de Si-nyan-fou, 
IT, p. 29, note. 

RHUBARB, X& %& ta huang. The best rhubarb 
comes from the region north-west of Sungpan (Ssa- 
ch‘uan) and from the neighbouring part of Kansu, 
where it grows wild among scrub and near rocky 
watercourses between 7,500 and 12,500 feet altitude. 
This is Rheum palmatum, var, tanguticum, but 
there is a second-grade rhubarb, P. officinale, also 
in the market, found near Tachienlu, on the Tibetan 
border; and a very inferior rhubarb is cultivated 
in the forests of N.W. Hupei. Rhubarb has been 
known in China for 5,000 years. Exportation 1915, 
Pels. 14,000, value Tls. 223,000; 1916, Pcls. 8,017, 
Tls. 131,281. 


RICCI, MATTHEW, 41] 38 @f Zi Ma-t‘ou, was 
born at Macerata near Ancona, October 6, 1553. 
He entered the Society of Jesus at Rome when he 
was 19, and when only half-way through his theolo- 
gical studies he was sent to India.- He therefore 
owed his success rather to personal qualities than 
to great learning, for after the age of 25 he had 
neither time nor opportunity for further studies in 
philosophy, etc. 

He reached Goa in September 1578, and four 
years later wus sent on to China, settling first at 
Choo eh ing thin Kuangtang. 


ae a cS 


At his first arrival in China or rather in Macao, | 


he planned to reach Peking and make himself 
acceptable at court, judging that by this means the 
whole of China would be opened to missionary work. 
While De studied the language therefore, he sought 
to make friends with mandarins who had influence 
at Court. 

Early in 1599, accompanied by P. Cartraneo, 
he left Nanking in the suite of a friendly mandarin 


; 
| 
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bound for the capital. Oy arrival he was introduced 
to an official of the Palace. On account of the war 
with Japan, however, it was impossible to get 
presented to the Emperor, and the missionaries 
returned to Nanking, which was reached after a 
year’s absence. Nothing discouraged, Ricct sent - 
CATTANEO to Macao to get suitable presents for the 
Emperor. He then started again for Peking on 
May 6, 1600, with P. Panrosa and Frére BASTIEN 
as his companions, travelling by the Grand Canal 
on the junk of an official whom he knew. At Lin 
ch‘ing chou —& #§ 9H he was stopped by Ma. T‘anc 
of the Customs House, who seized what he fancied 
of the presents, accused the missionaries of meaning 
evil to the Emperor and put them in prison. After 
six months’ confinement they were surprised by an 
imperial order that they with their presents should 
be sent to Peking at once. They reached the capital 
on January 4, 1601. 

Wan Li was delighted with the presents—clocks 
and other things not seen before in China, and he 
wanted to see the missionaries also, but the Board 
of Rites forbad it. In response however to a 
humble request from Riccr he gave to the Fathers 
permission to rent a house in Peking and gave 
money from the Treasury for their maintenance. 
Having secured a house in the Tartar city P. Riccr 
received many visits from officials and literati, some 
of whom were merely curious while others were 
eager to enquire about mathematics and other 
sciences. Ricct took the opportunity to teach 
religious truth as well and in four years’ time there 
were: already more than two hundred converts. 
Among them were the three scholars Lr CHrH-Tsao 
called Li Lton of Hangchow, a man of rare ability, 
who translated into Chinese Euclid, Aristotle and 
other western authors, besides producing a number 
of original works on mathematics, etc.; Hs 
Kvuanc-cu‘r, called Paut Hsii, of Zikawei, and 
Yano Cu‘r YUAN. 

With the help of P. P. Pantosa and FERRerra 
the Mission at Pao ting fu was opened, and frequent 
excursions were made into the neighbouring villages. 

Ricci’s attitude with regard to what is called 
ancestral worship and other Chinese ceremonies 
gave rise later to the controversy about Rites, (see 
Rites Controversy). 

Besides his own particular work in the capital 
Ricct had the general management of all the work 
of the Jesuits in China. His health gave way under 
the strain and he died on May 11, 1610, aged 59. 
The Emperor gave for the burial of the missionary 
some ground and buildings which had belonged to a 
eunuch condemned to death, This is the earliest 
ecclesiastical property acquired by foreigners in 


China; it is the cemetery called Cha-la, outside the 


Ping tz men, west of the city, where Ricci’s tomb 
may still be visited. 
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The following is the complete list of the works 
composed or translated by Kioor, in collaboration 
with the doctors Hau Paun and Li Laon; they are 
almost all now loat. 

RE A fe CAs jén shih hues, 

SMI Chi yu len, 1995. (De Amicitad) 

PU A we 27 ee Ao chs fa. Nanchang, Kuang 


wi, 1695. (Art of cultivating the memory). 
RMA Wen kno ya Cu. Peking, 1602 
(General geography). 
KR ENKM un Chu shih s. Veking, 1601. 
(Catechism). Republished in Shanghai. 


SG Usou su. January 27, 1601. (Memorial 
to the throne asking leave to stay in Peking). 

PY FF fa M% Sed Asing lun lueh. 1601? (Treatise 
oa the four elements; only ‘known from Rurcct's 
correspondence), 

HM Cation kun Ci it. (Treatise 
cosmography and geography ?) Only one copy is 
known; it is in thd National Library of Paris. 

= bh HR OW rh shih wu yen. Peking, 1604. 

M8 fy] MAK Chi ho yon pen. Peking, 1607 
(Six books of Euclid). Orally translated by Riccr 
and written’ by Hsii Pauy. P. Semepo puts this 
work down to Li Leon. 

it 2B HMB RM Aun kai t'ung Asien t‘u shuo. 
Peking, 1608, (Explanation of the Celestial Sphere). 

MS A +t RR CAi jen shih p'ien. Peking, 1608. 
This work is still printed and sold at Zikawei. 

YS ty GA & si ch‘in chi i pa chang. 
Peking,: 1601. (Eight ‘violin songs,’ turned into 
Chinese). 

VO FPP RR si tru chi chi. 
of this beyond the title. 

#5 KR Ching tien kat. 
stars, in verse). 

PostHumovus Works. 

i xX MH Tsung wén suan chih. Translation 
of P. Ctavio’s Epitome arithmeticae practicae 


on 


Nothing is known 


(A catalogue of the 


(1583). Taught by Ricctr, translated by Li Leon, 
and published by him in 1614. 

ml Ze Be * Huan jung chiao i. Probably P. 
Cravio’s T7'rattato della figuere tsoperimetre. 


Taught by Ricci and translated by Li Lron, as in 
the last case. 

Yl HE YE HE 7's ‘é Liang fait. (Practical geometry). 
An oral translation by Ricci, taken down by 
Hsii Pavt in 1607 and published by him in 1617. 

Se St shi Prien hAsiieh i tu. (A. refutation of 
the errors of idolatry). This work was reissued at 
the Pei.T‘ang, Peking, 1880. 


RICE, Oryza sativa, % Mi, grown in all the 
provinces south of the Yellow River, and by dry 
cultivation to a small extent in South Manchuria. 
The. chief centres of production are the Yangtze, 
especially the Anhui-Kiangsu belt, which, with the 
plains of Hunan, and Kuangsi, are the sole regions 
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RICE 


from whieh, normally, ree is exported. The pro 
duction of the former belt ts ertumated at frum lorty 
tus of 


buinper efepm (much aa LUO) ower toa million pimtule 


forty eight Millon pidule, and if & jour 


wre available for exportation. Hire tn tmported 
from thewe districts by the corthern province is 
large quantities and ia aleo aent to the Seuth, but 
very little i etperted abrewd, Japan being wn 


occasional importer, South Ching imports from 
Tonkin, Cochin China, and Siam, bat aleo from 
It 
claimed that Chinese rice in much superior to Ube 


imported sorts. 


Kuanges, where rice i the staple export. 


In South China two crops are obtained annually, 
further north only one. ‘The yield per acre is 
estimated by Kina at forty bushels for water rice 
and twenty bushels for dry rice, and Hosie gave 
the yield on the Ssdch‘uan central plains as forty- 
four bushels. The official figures of rice production, 
as given in the China Year Book, are three and 
three quarter million tons per annum. This differs 
greatly from those given by Kino (p. 271), where 
the estimate, derived by deduction, is 61,500,000 
tons,—thus illustrating very well the vagueness of 
statistics on Chinese products. Kina has taken the 
population at 410,000,000, and multiplied this figure 
by 300 !bre.=the amount of rice known to be con- 
sumed per capita annually in Japan. But, 1—the 
population of China is probably far short of 
410,000,000 ; 2—the many millions of people in the 
northern provinces never taste rice; 3—the e:timate 
of 300 lbs. may be too high; 4—large quantities of 
rice are imported to China annually. For these 
reasons it is at least safe to cut his figure in half, 
making 37,500,000 tons, which is just ten times the 
official estimate. Compare India’s production of 
about thirty million tons (cropped from about 
seventy million acres), and Japan’s of over seven 
million tons (cropped on something over seven 
million acres). 

Glutinous rice, Oryza glutinosa, Rumpa., & & 
no mi, which is easily distinguished from O. sativa 
by its whiteness and opaqueness, as wel] as its 
more globular shape, does not take the latter’s place 
as an article of diet, nor is it cultivated for that 
purpo:e. (Hosre, Sstich‘uan, p. 8). It is occas- 
ionally eaten as a change of diet, but is more 
usually baked in a peculiar manner and eaten as 
cakes between meals. But sugar is extracted from 
it and a weak spirit (Jao chiu 3 7§) is also manu- 
factured. It amounts in Ssich‘uan to only 20 to 
30 per cent. of the total rice cultivation. 

Glutinous-rice dumplings are rhade at the time 
of the Fifth Moon Feast and consumed in large 
quantities. Puffed rice is eaten by persons with 
weak digestions, and sweetmeats ate also made from 
this rice; it is used in diarrhoea, in the shape of 


RICE BIRD 


a congee, as a diuretic in fevers, and cakes of it 
fried in camel fat are used for hemorrhoids. The 
rics flowers are used as a dentifrice, the stalk is 
recommended for biliousness, and its ash for the 
treatment of wounds and discharges. 

The water-grown rice is named shii-mi, and 
the upland, Aan-mt. Rice, the Chinese staff of 
life, is said (Af{edica Materia) to benefit the breath, 
remove anxiety and thirst, check discharges, warm 
the viscera, harmonize the gases of the stomach and 
cause the growth of flesh. If taken in the form of 
congee, with Luryale feroz, it will benefit the vital 
principle, strengthen the will, clarify the hearing, 
and brighten the eye. The second water in which 
Oryza sativa is scoured is called Hei-érh-kan HH — tt 
and is regarded as cooling to the blood, and diuretic. 
Even the rust growing on rice is made use of, being 
administered in acute paralysis of the fauces, while 
the lixiviated ash of rice straw is used as an antidote 
in arsenical poisoning. 

Red rice (O. sativa, var. praecoz) is a third 
well-marked variety, which is hardier than the 
others and cultivated at higher altitudes. . 
upland rice is O. sativa, var. montana. 

The many uses to which rice straw is put make 
it almost as important as the rice itself. As food 
and bedding for cattle and horses, as thatching 
material, as fuel, as mulch, as a source of organic 
matter in the soil and as a fertilizer, it represents 
& money value which is very large. Besides these 
ulfimate uses the rice straw is employed’ in the 
manufacture of articles used in enormous quaatities. 
It is estimated that nearly 200 million bags for 
storing rice and beans are made annually in Japan 
(from which the figures for China can be imagined) ; 
matting, sandals, and rough rope are also made in 
great quantities, and coarse paper (q.v.). [N.S.] 


RICE BIRD, FE #, the Yellow-breasted 
buming, Emberiza aureola, frequents the rice-fields 
of China and is eaten as a great delicacy, like the 
allied ortolan in Europe. 


RICE CHINA. or eyelet-hole china was first 
manufactured in the reign of Cn‘teN Lune. The 
soft paste was stamped out in holes, which were 
glazed over before the firing process, the glaze being 
transparent. 


RICE CHRISTIAN, a term used for Chinese 
who profess Christianity for the sake of getting 
employment with foreigners or for some other such 
mercenary end. There have no doubt been large 
numbers of them, though not so many as might be 
assumed by a mere visitor to the Treaty Ports who 
sees nothing of China. 


RICE-PAPER. See Paper. 


RICHARD, TIMOTHY, 4 #@ & Li Ti-mo- 
t‘ai, was born in Wales in 1845, and reached China 


The 
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in 1870 as an agent:of the English Baptist Missionary 
Society. For some years he worked in Shantung, 
making one trip to Manchuria, but in 1876. went 
to 'T‘ai Yuan in Shansi to, distribute famine relief, 
and afterwards devoted himself especially to work 
among officials and scholars. In 1887 he left Shansi 
and did literary and editorial work in Peking and 
Tientsin and in 1891 removed to Shanghai as 
Secretary -of the Society for the Diffusion of Christ- 
ian and General knowledge. (See Christian Litera- 
ture Society). He bas been one of the most active of 
missionaries in all schemes to benefit China and has 
had considerable intercourse with the more im- 
portant officials, taking a large share in Reform 
work. He was the means of establishing the Shansi 
University and the first Public School for Chinese 
in Shanghai. He has written little in English 
except translations of some Buddhist books. The. 
list is The Awakening of Faith; Guide to Buddha- 
hood; A Mission to Heaven; Conversion by the 
Million; and: (in 1916) Forty-five Years in China. 

RICHTHOFEN, FERDINAND VON, Baron, 
was born at Karlsruhe in 1833, and devoted himself 
early to geological exploration. In 1870 he started 
on his first journey in China. The Shanghai 
Chamber of Commerce contributed largely to the. 
expense of his various expeditions, and no doubt 
his explorations of trade routes was ‘of the greatest 
value to commerce. Hid eleven letters to the Cham- 
ber, written in 1870-2, are still a standard work. He 
went through eleven of the Eighteen Provinces, and 
on his return to Europe published an elaborate work 
on the geology of Chink, with an Atlas; the book 
was in German and has not been translated into 
English. He died in 19085. 


RIOQJUN, the Japanese name of Port Arthur, 
(¢.v.). 

RIPA, MATTEO, a Propagandist missionary. 
in China and afterwards founder of the College of 
the Holy Family for the education of young Chinese 
(at Naples). 

He was born on March 29, 1682 at Eboli in the 
diocese of Salerno. At 18 he was converted from 
an evil life and felt called of God to go to the 
China Mission. After study at Rome he was 
ordained and sent by Crement XI with several 
other missionaries to carry the Cardinal’s biretta to 
Mer. pg Tournon. Embarking on an English ship 
he reached Macao 21 months later, on January 2, | 
1710. He visited Cardinal pe ToURNON in prison, 
who recommended him to K‘ana Hst as a painter. 
He was called to court, reaching Peking in January, 
1711. While working at his art he was also busy 
in converting the Chinese, feeling specially drawn 
towards the formation of a native clergy, who could 
work more effectively than European missionaries. 
Other missionaries did not agree with him, but he 
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began the instruction of some Chinese children in 
his house. In 1722 he bought a howe, the firet 
estaubliihinent of the Propagandivts in Peking 
After the death of K'awe Host he got permission 
from YunrG Chena to leave the eourt, and departed 
from Peking in November, 1725, taking with hin 
four young scholars and their teacher, Arrived in 
Italy he spent eight years in getting, from the Pope 
and from the Emperor, the authorization for creat. 
ing a College for Chinese at Naples. In 1752) he 
succeeded, and on July 25 of that year the opening 
of the College of the Holy Family took place. (See 
College, Chinese), He spent his last years in the 
management of the College and Congregation, and 
died on November 22, 1745, 

He left a diffuse but interesting account of his 
voyages, his life at court and his work at Naples. 
It was published at Naples in 1832 as Storia della 
Fondarivne della Congregaztone e del Collegio det 
Cinesi . . eritto dallo steaso Fondatore Matteo 
Ripa, e de Viaggi da lui fatti; (3 vols. 8vo.). An 
abridged English translation appeared in London 
in 1861, entitled Memoirs of Father Ripa. The 
translator was Kortunato PRANDI. 


RITES CONTROVERSY. The famous con- 
troversy of the 17th and 18th centuries known as 
that of the Chinese Rites, by which the whole 
missionary body was divided, comprises two distinct 
questions : the Chinese name for God, and whether 
ancestral worship, as well as those honours which 
the literati pay to Conrucius, are allowabie. 


I.—The Chinese nume for God. Father Matreo. 


Ricct always preferred the term T'ien-chu, K $ 
(Lord of Heaven), as most appropriate for de-ignat- 
ing God in Chinese. But in studying the Ancient 
Classics, he became convinced that the two terms 
T’ien KK (Heaven) and Shangti | # (Supreme 
Ruler), designated equally well the true God, 
Sovereign Lord of all things. He admitted that 
later writers, following the commentaries of Cuvu 
Hs, explained Zien and Shangti as being the 
material heavens, but this interpretation did not 
seem to him to -be based upon the texts of the 
Ancient Classics. He, therefore, conceded to his 
converts the indiscriminate use of the three terms 
T‘ien-chu (Lord of Heaven), 7‘ien (Heaven) and 
Shangti*(Supreme Ruler) for designating the true 
God. 


Violent discussions arose over this interpreta- 


tion: and the practical decision of Riccr. In the: 


year 1704 and again in 1715, in documents which 
will be summed up further on, Pope Cirement XI, 
without deciding on the meaning of the terms 
Tien and Shangti in the Ancient Classics, forbade 
the converts using them for designating the true 
- God, on account of the danger which they offered 
owing to the actual interpretation attached to them. 


RITES CONTROVERSY 


Leuttied enelugues have in our dave wyheld 
ier & opwiiem ae te Ube meaning of the terue 7 wen 
tid Shum in the Ancent Claetian teee Lewue 
The Netw of thé Cheneae con coneny Goal ond the 
sports, LOS2 and A letter to Preofeseet Mame M alles, 
chit fly on the translation of the Uhinise tortie T's 
ortead Shermgti, 1"); 

i] tne Vaahip amd Mune Td oo 
Confucius —Theee were nether Buddhiet nor Taotet 
practices, 


ef 


bout Gb cneme peel wer rites w hued e by the 
their dead, 


herent paid to (CloONPUrTtUS by the diftrats tcompe sy) 


anoaent Chinese horeured and thew 


m ther examinations, and by offieale These mtes 
conmusted in kneeling on the ground and bowiny, 
burning incense, and the 
ancestral tablets. Kicer allowed ther, leecmume pt 
seemed to him they were but the manifestations of 
respect and thanks which disciples owed to their 
masters or children to their parents, and were 
similar to those honours paid to officials, teachers, 
parents, and friends while still living. In regard 
to the honours paid to Conrucius; Riect only 
allowed those which were compulsory for literati 
successful. at their examinations; it is thus that he 
did not permit the more solemn honours (which 
some call sacrifices) paid at the equinoxes before 
the tablet of Conrucius, although he did not see 
in these anything savouring of superstition. 

As they were not, however, required for secur- 
ing literary degrees or fulfilling official functions, 
he forbade them to his converts. Moreover, such 
toleration was in his opinion but temporary, that is, 
until Christian practices were thoroughly implanted 


offering meats Lefare 


among converts, who would then honour their dead 


in accord with the usual rites of the Catholic 
Church. 

Several Jesuits were not of the same opinion as 
Ricct. Father Loncosparpr. who succeeded him ax 
Superior of the Mission, forbade both ancestor 
worship and the honours paid to Conrucius. How- 
ever, the greater part of the Jesuit missionaries at 
that time tolerated such honours except in the cases 
laid down by Riccz. 

In 1631, Dominican Friars entered China and 
laboured in the Province of Fukien, whence they 
were expelled in 1637. The toleration of the above 
rites by the Jesuit missionaries scandalized them, 
and from information given by them, the Archbishop 
of Manila denounced the methods of the Jesuits to 
Pope Ursan VIII, as savouring of superstition. 
This was in 1635, but being better informed he 
withdrew this accusation in 1638. 

In 1643, the Dominican Mopares took the 
matter to Rome. and on the 12th September, 1645, 
a decree of Propaganda, approved by Pope 
Innocent VII, was issued, whereby the rites, as 


j ‘described by Morates, were prohibited. The Jesuits 


in China replied that the description of Moraes 
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did not tally with the real facts of the case, and to 
uphold their cause, they despatched Father Martin 
Martrnt to Rome, where he arrived in 1654. On 
tne 23rd of March, 1656, a decree of the Holy 
Office, approved by Pope Atexanper VII, allowed 
the Chinese Rites as set forth by Father Marrtrnt. 
On the 20th November, 1669, further difficulties 
having been raised by the Dominican JoHN PoLanco, 
a new decree of the Holy Office, approved by Pope 
CLemMENT IX, declared that the two decisions issued 
in 1645 and 1656, remained in force, that is to say, 
in such cases as specified, the rites were prohibited 
or allowed according as they tallied with the reports 
of Moraes or MARTINI. 

Meanwhile, twenty-three missionaries, all Jesuits 
with the exception of three Dominicans and one 
Franciscan Friar, were being exiled at Canton. 
These bethought themselves of employing their 
enforced leisure in discussing the disputed subject. 
As a result of their combined labours, forty-two 
articles were drawn up, of which the forty-first 
approved those who acted in accord with the per- 
mission granted in 1656. All signed this document 
on the 26th January, 1668. On the 19th December, 
1669, Domintc FERNANDEZ NAVARETTE, Superior of 
the Dominicans, happened to flee to Macao, whence 
he sailed for Europe, and published there in 1676, 
his work Tratados historicos, politicos ... y 
refiginans de la Monarchia de China. 

This impassioned work, teeming with erroneous 
statements, was gladly received by Protestants and 
Jansenists, who used it in their attack against the 
Jesuits. NAVARETTE did not, however, obtain from 
the Court of Rome a further examination of the 
Chinese Rites. 

This result was subsequently secured at the 
instigation of Bishop Cnartes Marcrot, Vicar- 
Apostolic of Fukien, and Superior of the Paris 
Foreign Missions in China. On the 26th of March, 
1698, he published a mandate wherein he stated that 
the toleration granted in 1656, was obtained on false 
grounds, and accordingly could not be availed of in 
conscience. This mandate he forwarded to Rome, 
and begged Pope Innocent XII to examine the 
whole question again. The two missionaries, DE 
(;vemexer and (CHarmotT, despatched by him to 
Europe, obtained soon afterwards,18th October,1700, 
a condemnation from the Sorbonne of the Chinese 
Rites. The question being deferred to Rome was 
examined by a commission of four cardinals among 
whom was no Jesuit or Dominican. The Jesuits in 
Peking secured on the 30th November, 1700, a 
declaration from K‘anc Hsr, whereby he affirmed, 
that the honours paid to Conrucius and to ances- 
tors, were of a purely civil and political character, 
and in nowise religious. Hereupon the adversaries 
of the Jesuits immediately accused them of having 
submitted to the judgment of a pagan prince a 
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strictly religious question ; in reality the missionaries 
had simply requested the Emperor, as ‘‘head of the 
literat; and supreme legislator of China,’’ to declare 
officially what were the customs of the country. 
The interpretation given by K‘ane Hst1 gave offence 
to the Court of Rome, and..proved more harmful 
than useful for those who upheld the Rites. 

On the 20th November, 1704, the Holy Office 
published a decree, which was approved by Pope 
CLEMENT XI. While. prohibiting the use of the 
terms 7“ien and Shangti for designating the true 
God, it forbade also certain honours hitherto 
allowed in worshipping ancestors and Conrucius, 
because such honours, as now practised, were 
tainted with superstition. This decree was not to 
be made known in Europe before its promulgation 
in China by the legate sent to the East for the 
purpose of terminating the controversy over the 
Rites. 

The legate, Cardinal CHarLes THomas MAILLARD 
DE TourNON, Patriarch of Antioch, set out in 
February, 1703, and after a short stay in India and 
the Philippines, reached Macao on the 2nd April, 
1705. On the 6th April, he was at Canton, and 
arrived at Peking on the 4th December of the same 
year. K‘anc Hsz received him at first honourably, 
but on discovering the purpose of his mission, 
became dissatisfied with him and ordered him to 
leave the capital. On reaching Nanking, the legate 
was informed that the Emperor had issued a decree 
ordering all missionaries under penalty of expulsion 
from the country to be furnished with a placet 
(P‘iao) authorizing them to preach the gospel, and 
it would be granted only to those who promised to 
approve the rites of the country. 

The above information having turned out true, 
the legate, who already knew the purport of the 
decree, although he had not yet received the text, 
published on the 15th January, 1707, a mandate in 
which he condemned the Chinese Rites,.and the use 
of the terms 7'‘ien and Shangti for designating the 
true God. K‘anc Hsr banished him forthwith to 
Macao, where the Portuguese, opposed to his 
mission, which they considered. derogatory to their 
rights of Patronage, had him thrown into prison, 
here he*died on the 8th June, 1710, after having 
been awarded by Ciement XI a cardinal’s hat. 

With regard to obeying the legate’s injunctions, 
the bishops and missionaries were divided among 
themselves. While Bishop Marcrot, the mission- 
aries of the Paris Foreign Mission, the greater part 
of the Dominicans and a few Franciscans refused 
to accept the Imperial placet, and were on this 
account banished from the country, the Franciscan 
Bishop of Peking, the Augustinian Vicar-Apostolic 
of Kiangsi, the Jesuits and others, appealed to the 
Pope againet the mandate of the legate, and mean- 
while accepted the placet. K‘anc Hsr despatched to 
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Ciement XL a Jeouit commision for the purpone 
of enlightening the pontiff, and obtaimiyg the with 
drawal of the decree meued in 1704.) ‘This minsion 
proved unsuccemfaul. In March, 1709, Ciement XI 
pubhahed ofliewlly this deeree, On the 25th 
September, 1710, the Pope approved the mandate 
of Cardinal pe Tounnon, and finally to cut short 
all hesitation, which some minnenares wtill enter 
tained, he published on the 19th March, 1715, the 
Constitution Aa dla dive, enjoining to observe the 
decree of 1704, and requiring all missionaries Jabour. 
ing in China to pronounce an vath that they would 
obey it, failing which they could not perform any 
ministerial function in the field. 


In August, 1716, the Constitution was received 
at Canton, and thence despatched to all the pro- 
vinces. This time, the will of the Pope was clearly 
manifested, and all the missionaries without a 
single exception took the required oath. Sad to say, 
their obedience was not imitated by the converts 
from the literary and official classes, who for the 
greater part preferred to give up the practice of 
their religion rather than abstain from rites, the 
non-performance of which would debar them from 
all official functions and literary rank. K ane Hst1, 
highly displeased with the Papal decision, ordered 
the Board of Rites im Peking to } oseribe the 
practice of the Christian religion throughout the 
Empire (16 April, 1717). Persecution immediately 
broke out in the provinces, where the local officials, 
too generally hostile towards the Christian religion, 
were only kept within bounds by the favourable 
attitude the Emperor showed to the missionaries. 

In 1720, Cremenr ‘XI, wishing to alleviate the 
hardships of the Church in China, despatched to the 
East a new legate, JoHN ANTHONY MEZZABARBA, 
Patriarch of Alexandria. On the 12th October, he 
reached Canton and secured with difficulty an 
audience with K‘anc Hsr, whom he appeased by 
promising that the Constitution would be mildly 
interpreted. In fact, on the 4th November 1721, 
before starting for Europe, he granted eight per- 
missions, whereby he thought, while maintaihing 
fully the decree:-of Clement XI to remedy all hard- 
ships resulting therefrom for the converts, especially 
those of the better class. Knetlings and offerings 
were allowed to be made before the amended tablets 
of Conrucrys and ancestors, as well as before the 
coffin of a deceased person, provided they were 
preceded by the: necessary explanations. : 

These concessions did not end the conflict. In 
1723, Yune Cuéne succeeded K‘anc Hs1, and 
relentlessly persecuted Christian converts, no matter 
what was their attitude towards the Rites. 

Moreover, the missionaries were much divided 
among themselves, some maintaining they could con- 
scientiously use the permissions: granted by 
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enforced and faithfully observed at the present day. 

Bimiiocnkarny. ‘lhe rmemt complete article an 
the Chinese Kites is that by Father J. Bevo, #2. 
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under the title of “ Cérémoniee Clie, i" 
Dietronnarre de Theologee Cathealiyas (we Voae see) 
Mancenot’) There is an exceljent corperd im 


article in the Catholic Encyclopaedia, vol. xiii, p. 37. 
On the copious literature dealing with the question, 
see Bibliotheque des Ecrivame de la Camyprgnie ds 
Jésus, tome vi, eol. 1792 eyy.; Connie: Bibl 
thera Sinica, tome ii, 669 ayq.; Chana ow 


Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. iii, col. 671 aqy. 


RITUAL MUSIC. The music performed at 
the religious ceremonies sanctioned by Confucianism, 
presided. over by the Head of the State or his 
officials. These take place at fixed times. Heaven 
is worshipped at the winter solstice, and Earth at 
the summer solstice. Conrtcrus and other sages 
are worshipped in spring and autumn, and there 
are other services at the Temple of Agriculture, etc. 
These ceremonies take place so early as to end at 
sunrise. The music, which is often accompanied by 
posturing, is exceedingly slow. It is not the 
ancient music, which Conructus found so elevating ; 
this perished at the beginning by the burning of 
the books. That now in use was introduced from 
Bactria in the second century B.c. and bears traces 
of Greek origin. 


col, 


The notes of the music used at the worship of 
Conrucius are confined to a very small compass, 
which is said to typify the sage’s adherence to the 
“‘Mean.”’ -‘“The Guiding March” played by seven 
pairs of different instruments, when the Emperor o. 
his representative, with his attendants enters the 
Confucian temple to perform the ceremonies, is 
given in Van Aatst’s book, as also the words and 
music of the hymn sung in honour of Conrvcrvs, 
as commanded by Cu‘ren Lune in 1743. The pitch 
varies with the month of the ceremony, each of the 
twelve notes being used in turn as_ key-note. 
The ‘dancing’ or posturing was added! in a.p. 485 
by Yune Mixc of the Southern Ch‘i dynasty, and 
is of the most slow and reverent kind. The dancers, 


_ like the singers. are dressed in urfform, and they are 


arranged in two sets of four or eight, and so on, and 
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they hold in their hands two rods about a yard in 
length and feathered at one end, which play a 
considerable part in the evolutions. The singing is 
said to be not unpleasing to Western ears, and 
being slow and in unison, to suggest comparison 
with the early Christian plain-song. The instru- 
ments used in ritual music often have a special 
notation, which is highly complicated, but is necessi- 
tated by the peculiarities of their construction. 

Buddhist and Taoist priests invariably sing or 
chant their ritual on important occasions, very often 
singing antiphonically in fifths, or in-octaves. Some- 
times one half of the singers prostrate themselves 
while the other half sings, and then rise and sing 
while the others prostrate ; at other times and places 
each priest chooses his own key, but sings the same 
a:v and words as his fellows. 

Van Aatst: Chinese Music; Mrs. RicHarp ; 
Chinese Music; Gites : Confuctanism and its Rivals. 

ROBINS. See uticilinae. 


ROBINSON, GEORGE BEST. When Lord 
NAPIER was appointed as Chief Superintendent of 
Trade in 1833, Sir G. B. Rosrnson, a Member of the 
abolished Select Committee, ‘was made third Super- 
intendent. On January 19, 1835, Lord Napier 
having died and J. F. Davis resigned, Sir GEORGE 
become Chief Superintendent. On November 24th 
he removed to Lintin, very much to the satisfaction 
of the merchants in Canton, but without considering 
the effect on the Chinese, Lintin being the head- 
quarters of the illicit trade in opium. 

He pursued what seemed to be the policy desired 
by the government, a policy of strict quiescence. 
For nearly three years only one despatch was 
received from the Foreign Office. Sir GeoRGE was 
quiescent, but the merchants called him inactive 
and were very dissatisfied, causing him a great deal 
of trouble. At length came a despatch in December 
1836, in which PALMERSTON announced that the office 
of Chief Superintendent was to be abolished, and 
that Sir Georce was to hand over all papers to 
Captain Evuror who would henceforth be head of 
the Commission. 

Eames : The Lnylish in China. 


ROBINSON, HERCULES GEORGE ROBERT, 


Sir, was Governor of Hongkong from September 9, | 
1859, to March 15, 1865, and was the first to carry | 


the title dissociated from those of Plenipotentiary 
and Superintendent of Trade. He had served in 
the army but was Lieutenant-Governor of St. 
Christopher when the Hongkong appointment was 
offered him. On accepting it he received the honour 
ot kirahthood., 

During the Second War Sir Hercures obtained 
the lease of Kowloon through (Sir) Harry Parkes, 
and by the Peking Convention of October 24, 1860 


the lease was cancelled and the Kowloon Peninsula | 
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was ceded to the Crown as a dependency of Hong- 
kong. Contrary however to Sir Hercunzes’ claims 
Kowloon became chiefly a military cantonment. 

The Governor did much to improve the Civil 
Service. First he dealt with salaries and established 
a pension scheme. He created a Marine Court of 
Inquiry and a Board of Examiners to give certificates 
to competent masters and mates. He reorganized 
the Police Court and established a Court for Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction as a branch of the Supreme Court. 

In regard to the government of the Chinese 
population he took several bold and wise steps, and 
made a most important addition to the Civil Service 
machinery by a Cadet Scheme, which was to provide 
the Colony with a staff of well-educated interpreters, 
eligible for promotion to the headship of some 
departments. 

Hardly any other Governor gave in legislation 
so much attention to commercial interests. Three 
of his Ordinances affecting Chinese were resisted by 
strikes, but his firmness gained the day each time. 
It was on his recommendation—though the same had 
been made by his predecessor—that the Government 
established a mint jn Hongkong. 

Of public works the Victoria Water-works 
scheme is due to his energy, and he rebuilt the 
Praya wall. Several roads, gaols and hospitals were 
also built during his term of office. He made a 
path to the top of the Peak and built himself a 
bungalow up there. 

In 1865 he was promoted to the Governorship of 
Ceylon and left Hongkong on March 15, 1865. 
Much of the progress made by the Colony under his 
rule was not due to him, and he was of course much 
criticized ; but it was acknowledged that Hongkong 
had had, up to that date, no more successful 
Governor. 

He was made first Baron Rosmeap shortly 
before his death in 1897. 

Erte. : Hurope in China. 


ROBINSON, WILLIAM, Sir, was born in 
1836 and entered the Colonial Office in 1854. On 
December 10, 1891, he became Governor of Hong- 
kong, and remained there till February 1, 1898. 
The Colony had its worst experience of the plague 
during his governorship, 2,547 dying of it in 1894, 
while the population was at one time diminished by 
80,000. 

He became C.M.G. in 1877, K.C.M.G. in 1883, 
and G.C.M.G. in 1897. 


ROCHA, JEAN DE, #8 Lo Ju-wany, a 


Jesuit Father, born in Portugal, 1566. After finishing 


his course of philosophy at Goa he studied theology 
at Macao for four years, then went to Chao chou, 
Nan ch‘ang and Nanking. At Nanking he baptized 
the celebrated Hsiti Kuanc-eu't (Patt Hsii, qv). 
During the time of persecution (1616) he retired to 
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Kien ch'ang, then founded churches in Fukien and 
Kiangsu. He died in 1625 and Paut Hau made all 
his family wear mourning. 


Havuer: La Stele de Si ngan fou, 11, p. 18 note. | 


ROCHER ROUGE. Seo Med Rock. 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION. See China 
Medical Board. 


ROCKHILL, WILLIAM WOODVILLE, was 
born in Philadelphia in 1854, and educated at 
St. Cyr Military School in France. In 1884 he 
came to Peking as aecond secretary to the American 
Legation, and in 1687 and 1891 made two expeditions 
to Tibet. He was American Minister at Peking, 
1905-1909, and in 1914 he travelled in Mongolia and 
became personal adviser to Yuan Sun K‘al. He 
died on his way out to take up this appointment, 
December, 1914, at Honolulu. His writings are 
The Life of Buddha (1884), The Land of the Lamas, 
(1892), Diary of a Journey in Mongolia and Tibet, 
(1894), Notes on the Ethnology of Tibet, (1895), 
Chau Ju Kua (in collaboration with Hirrn), and 
various papers in the R.A.S. Journal and elsewhere. 

JournaL, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xlvi. 


ROCK THRUSHES. See TJ'urdinae. 


RODENTS. Nearly half the species of. Mam- 
mals known in North China belong to the order 
Rodentia. Sowersy names ninety-nine species, 
under the six families, i, Sciwridae, (Squirrels, 
Chipmunks and Marmots); ii, Dipodidae, (the 
Jumping Rats and Mice); ili, Muridae, (the true 
Rats and Mice); iv, Spalacidae, (Molerats, etc.) ; 
v, Lagomyidae, (Pikas or Tail-less Hares) ;> vi, 
Leporidae, (Hares). 

How many of these species are found in South 
China also cannot at present be determined. 

Lists of the species will be found under each 
Family name, except Dipodidae, which has been 
accidentally omitted from its proper place. It will 
be found under Jumping Rats. 

Sowersy: Jtecent Researches, etc., Journal, 
N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xlvii. 


RODRIGUEZ, JEROME, & A fg Lo Ju-lu, 
a Portuguese Jesuit missionary who reached China 
in 1605. He was first sent to Ch‘ao chou 3 MY, ang 
three years Jater to Nan ch‘ang. Bad health made 
him retire to Macao for a time, but in 1621-27,. as 
Visitor of Far Eastern Missions, he travelled several 
times over a large part of China. The dates of his 
birth and death are not known. 

Havret : La Stéle chrétienne de Si-ngan fou, ii, 
p. 25, note. 

RQE-DEER, Capreolus bedfordi, Be KR p‘ao lu, 
‘galloping deer’; found in the Ch‘in ling mountains 
in Shensi, in-Chihli and Shansi. Watace gives 
50 inches as the height at shoulder in one case, and’ 
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North China. 


ROLLERS, (birds). 
ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS. See Con. 


gregatrans, Meeronary. 


ROSMEAD, BARON. 
Ilereules. 


ROSS, JOHN, D1), was born in Seatland in 
1841, and came to China as miwionary of the Uniped 
Presbyterian Church in 1872. He settled at Muk.- 
den. Having learned Korean he made a pioneer 
version of the Seriptures and established a printing 
press with Korean compowitors. But hie life work 
was among the Chinese in Manchuria. He retired in 
1910 and died in Edinburgh, August 7, 1915. His 
published works are The Manchus, (Paveley, 1a ; 
History of Korea, (Paisley); Mission Methods an 
Manchuria, (Edin. 1903); 7’'he Origin of the Chinese 
People, (1906); The Original Religion of China, 
(1909) ; Primers of Korean and Mandarin, and many 
papers in journals. 


ROSS, WILLIAM, a missionary of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. He reached China 
in 1872 and first settled at Newchwang. He travel- 
led extensively in S. Manchuria and sent home the 
first collection of plants from that district, including 
various new species. 

BRETSCHNEIDER : European Botanical Discoveries. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, China Branch. 
See China Branch. 


RUBRIQUIS. See William of Rubruck. 
RUBRUQUIS. See William of Rubruck. 


RUGGIERO, MICHEL, a Jesuit priest, was 
born in the Kingdom of Naples in 1543. In 1577 
he went to the Indies, reaching China in 1581. He 
stayed in Macao and learned Chinese, then was 
permitted to reside at Chao-k‘ing fu, and it is stated 
that he was thus the first Jesuit to teach Christianity 
in China; and also that he wrote the first book in 
Chinese in favour of Christianity. He was sent to 
Rome in 1582 to.ask the Pope to send a legate to 
China, and he died at Salerno, May_11, 1607. 

Lsunestept : A Historical Sketch of the Portu- 
guese Settlements. 


RUSSELL & CO., an early American firm in 
Canton. It was established in 1824 by Samuen 
Russert, when the firm Samvuet Russert & Co. was 
wound up after five years’ existence.. PHILiP 
_ Ammon was. an original partner; AUGUSTINE 
Hearp, and W. ‘C. Hunter were paftners in later 


See Anwodactyls. 


See Lubvnaon, Sor 
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years. A list of the partners down to 1879 is given 


in the work named below. ‘The firm was, of course, ' 


originaliy in Canton, but in 1846 opened a branch 
in Shanghai (afterwards the chief establishment of 
the firm), then in other ports. In 1862 the firm 
organized the Shanghai Steam Navigation Company. 

Russert & Co. made the first successful tele- 
graph line on Chinese soil. This was in 1869, and 
the line connected the office of the Shanghai Steam 
Navigation Co. with their central office. 

R. B. Forsss : Personal Reminiscences, Boston, 
1882. 


RUSSIAN ECCLESIASTICAL MISSION. 
The Mission in Peking was founded in 1727 and was 
political rather than religious. The Russian pri- 
soners from Albazin (qg.v.), to the number of about 
a hundred according to some accounts, were taken 
to Peking in 1685. It is of these prisoners and their 
descendants that the Mission was formed, in 1720, 
after ceveral previous attempts had failed. K‘anec 
Hst gave to them a temple in the north-west corner 
of the city. In 1727 by the Viadislavitch Treaty 
the Orthodox Church in Peking was recognized, and 
four Russian priests were allowed to live in the 
capital, together with six young students of the 
language, 

The work of the Mission has been less evangel- 
istic than politica] and scientific. Some 150 priests 
worked in the Mission up to 1860, yet the members 
of the Church only numbered 200, including the 
descendants of those who came from Albazin. On 
the other hand a good deal of scientific and sinolo- 
gical work was done. 

After the Treaty of Tientsin (1858) the status 
of the Miseion was changed, its diplomatic activities 
being no longer needed. For fifty years a great deal 
of literary work was done, Archimandrite PaLLaDIvs 
spending 25 years in China. 

The present Archimandrite INNocent (F1couR- 
owsk1), made Bishop in 1902, has been very active, 
and there are now 32 mission churches in different 
provinces, with a baptized membership of 5,587 
Chinese (1916). 

The number of Christians in Peking belonging 
to the Russian Mission is between 800 and 1,000. 
There are also small groups of Christians in villages 
near Peking. 

The etaff of the mission is as follows : 

The Bishop, and Chief of the Orthodox Russian 

Mission in China (Innocent FrcoUROWSK]). 

Two Archimandrites 
Three Popes 

One Archdeacon 
Five Deacons 

Nine Monks 

Six Nuns 

One School-teacher. 
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RUSSIAN RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 
The first Russian Agents sent to Peking were 
PetrorF and YALLISHEFF in 1567. They brought 
no presents and were not admitted to an audience. 
In 1619 a second Agent was sent, EvaASHKO PETPLIN, 
but for the same reason the result was the same, 
except that he took back to Moscow a Chinese letter 
to the Czar, 

The Agent Turopore IsakovitcH Barkorr was 
sent in 1654; according to instructions he refused 
to kotow or to hand over his letter to anyone but 
the Emperor himself. Nothing therefore was done, 
and he returned to Moscow by July, 1658. 

An Envoy was next sent, Niconas GAVRILOVITCH 
SpatHarR; he left Moscow on March 4, 1675. 
Arrived at Peking, he met P. Versrest, whose ideas 
of bringing missionaries out to China by land 
through Russia, no doubt arose through this meeting. 
SPATHAR was four times admitted to audience, but 
according to Chinese accounts he refused to kotow, 
the letter he carried was not answered, and his 
business was obstructed. All he seems to have 
taken back to the Czar was a Treatise on Anatomy, 
sent by Versrest! SpatHaR reached Moscow in 
January, 1658. 

In 1658 a mission was sent under PerriLerr and 
Setkoun Asin. It brought back a letter in Chinese 
which there was no one to interpret and which had 
had to be translated by the Jesuits fifteen years 
later in Peking. 

Another mission was sent under ABLIN alone 
between 1668 and 1672. Both these missions were 
utter failures, largely owing to troubles on the Amur. 

In 1685 letters from Peking reached Moscow 
referring to earlier unanswered letters and demand- 
ing the evacuation of Albazin (q.v.)... The letters 
were in Latin this time and could therefore be read ; 
they were conciliatory in their tone. In reply 
Russia at once sent the Agents NicEPHORE VENYU- 
KOFF and Ivan Favororr to announce that an 
embassy. would follow. THroporE ALEXIEVITCH 
Go.ovin was then appointed High Ambassador 
Extraordinary, and he left Moscow in January, 
1686, with fifteen hundred soldiers, but it was three 
and a half years before he got in direct touch with 
the Chinese authorities. He settled at Selenginsk 
and sent Locrnorr to Peking to arrange for a diplo- 
matic, conference. ‘This was delayed through a 
Kalmuck outbreak, but Chinese envoys reached 
Nertchinsk in July, 1689; they had PP. GeRsrLton 
and Pereyra as interpreters, and about 10,000 men, 
with boats and artillery. There was much wrang- 
ling in many languages, but at last on August 27, 
1689, the treaty of Nertschinsk was signed. (See 
Nertschinsk, Treaty of). 

Russia, as the result of this treaty, became 
strict in the treatment of trade with China, allow- 
ing caravans to go only every two years; fixing the 
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route, demanding paymont for customs duty, ete. 
Soon afterwards the government tried to crush 
private trading by establishing various monopolies, 
but in the long run it waa beaten. 
may have been sent, but the réle of merchant and 
diplomatic agent were not kept much apart and it 
la now imposmble to distinguish. In 1692, however, 
the mission of Ines (7.v.) was plainly official, The 
caravan of some four hundred men left Moscow on 


Several moasionns 


March 14, 1692, and reached Peking on November | 


3, 1693. In the letter which Ines carried the titles 
of the Emperor were written lower than those of 
the Czar, and for this reason, though several 
audiences were given to Ines, the letter was not 
answered and all requests were refused. 

There were several government caravans sent 
with more or less diplomatic intent, but the next 
formal embassy was sent in 1719 in under [gon 
VaASILIEVITCH IsmarLorF. His first secretary was 
LAURENT DE Lance who had already been in a 
mission to Peking, and the physician or surgeon 
was JOHN Bett of Antermony (qg.v.). The ambassa- 
dor stayed in Peking from November 18, 1720, till 
March 2, 1721, and was received by the Emperor a 
dozen times. He obtained the concession of a site 
for a church, an arrangement of Chinese sealed 
letters to be used as ‘tickets of admission’ for official 
Russian caravans, and an agreement for trade to be 
carried on at the frontier instead of in Peking. 

When he returned he left pk Lance, who was 
probably a Swede, to represent Russian interests. 
But pe Lance had a very difficult time and spent 
many months practically in prison. After a while 
it was announced that henceforth no Russians would 
be allowed in China till the boundary question had 
been arranged. 


On October 12, 1725 the most important of all 
the Russian embassies left Moscow. It had been in 
preparation for a long time; its instructions were 
most definite, and its equipment most complete. It 
was under Savva LUKITCH VLADISLAVITCH, a man 
of about 60, as Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary in China. He spent full 
six months in Peking, from October 21, 1726 to 
April 23, 1727. Negotiations were long and difficult. 
but resulted in the treaty signed at Nertchinsk, 
sometimes called the Treaty of the Frontier, some- 
times the Treaty of Kiakhta, because it was ratified 
there after the boundaries had been agreed on. 
This treaty allowed two hundred merchants to visit 
Peking every two years, while two permanent 
trading-stations were established an the frontier; 
@ priest, three curates and five or six language 
students were to be permitted to reside in Peking. 
The date of the treaty is October 21, 1727. 

An embassy was sent in 1733 from Peking to 
St. Petersburg, the only embassy to a foreign court 
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it Wan Plated to the House of (Commons that thin 
trade amownted to £7,000,000, but thie mnet hate 
been too high a figure. 

In 1768 the ambaseador Kmororers 
but was not received at Peking; he signed a Con- 
vention at Kiakhta supplementing the Kiakhta 
Treaty, and another Convention waa aligned (i 1702. 

Two Ruesian ships went to Canton in 1806; 
they did their business, but immediately they were 
gone orders arrived from Peking that Russian ships 
must be excluded from Canton. 

At the western extremity of the frontier traae 
developed in the middle of the nineteenth century 
at Kuldja and Tarbagatai, and was regulated by a 
Convention signed at Kuldja on July 25, 1851. 

In May, 1858, the Treaty of Aigun (near 
Blagovestchensk) was signed, giving to Rus#ia the 
left bank of the Amur from the mouth of the Argun 
to the sea, and agreeing that the territory between 
the Ussuri and the sea should be held in common 
till frontiers were fixed. It was not a time when 
China could resist : the Taku forts had been taken 
ten days earlier. Before this, Admiral Count 
PuriaTINE sought to make a commercial treaty 
opening the treaty ports to Russian trade. He was 
refused permission to travel to Peking via Kiakhta ; 
at the Peiho he was refused permission to proceed 
to Peking at all; he then went to Hongkong and, 
like America, worked diplomatically together with 
England and France while abstaining from war. 

More recent relations include the temporary 
occupation of Kuldja and the leasing of Port 
Arthur, Dalny, etc., on which separate articles may 
be referred to. 

The following is a complete list of all who have 
represented Russia at the Court of Peking. 


Russian representatives and envoys to China 
before the Tientsin treaty of 1858. 


wnd Btrnash YaLYCcHEV, Peking 


foveraments and war entirely by barter. 


AAS wept, 


1567 Ivan Petrov 
Cossack officers (afamans). 

1618 Ivan Petune and ANDRar MUNDOV, Peking 1619. 
Siberian Cossacks. 

1649 Special Rus<ian embassy to bring con- frontier. 
gratnlations to the Ts*ing House on 
its accession to the Chinese Throne. 

1654 Baykov, cnvoy (gonetz), a boyar’s son Peking 1656. 
from Tobolsk 

1655 YARYKINE, a boyar's sob from Tebolsk. 

1658 Ivan PERIFILIEY, envoy (gonetz), a bo- Peking. 


yar's son (received by the Chinese 
Emperor). 
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Iexnaty Mitovanov and Kostakov, Peking. 
local enveys (received by the Chinese 
Emperor). 


Ivan PORSHENNIKOV, commercial enroy, 


1670 


Teking. 
fn boyar's son. 

N. G. Sparary, ambassador, interpreter 
of the Moscow Foreign Department ; 
(Posolsky Prikaz). 

VesitKoy and Favonoy, envoys (gontey), 
forerunners of the following embassy. 

Tu. A. Gouovine, “ blyjny okolnitchy” (a 
court grade), lieutenant of Briansk,— 
I. E. Vuassoy, “ stolmik" (dapiter---, a 
court grade) lientenant of TELATOMA, 
---8. Kornitsxoy, ‘‘diak" (CHAN- 
CELLor),--great and plenipotentiary 
ambassadors. 

EVERWARD Yssranpd IpES, merchant 
from Gluckstadt (received by the 
Chinese Emperor on an errand of 
PETeR the Great). 

IzMaiLov, envoy plenipotentiary and 
minister, captain in the guard (re- 
ceived by the Chinese Emperor, as 
his guest). 

Lorenz Lane, ex-captain in the Swe- 
dish army, on five occasions com- 
mercial envoy, at one time, in 1721 
and Jater--constant Russian agent 
in Peking (received by the Chinese 
Emperor). 

Count (from Illyria) Savva VLADIS- 
Lavitcn (Raguzinsky), actual state 
councillor, envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary (received by 
the Chinese Emperor), 

I. Kroporov,: captain, ambassador to 
announce the accession to the Throne 
of Empress CaTHERtwe II, and later 
plenipotentiary commissioner (re- 
ceived by the Chinese Emperor). 

L. Ndeit, general-major, governor of 
Irkutsk, in charge of frontier offairs. 

Count G. A. GOLOVKINE, ambassador 
extraordinary. 

KovaLevs«y, colonel of the mining en- 
gineer corps,—plenipotentiary. 

Count E. V. Pwitatine, general-adju- 
tant, Vice-admiral, commander of the 
fleet in the Pacific Ocean, minister 
And in 1858, Imperial Commissioner 
fin China. 

Is58 N. N. Metravirev (later Count Me- 
RaVigv-AMUnsKY), general-adjutant, 
general-iientenant, gov ernor-general 
of Eastern Siberia. 

(From the 1728 Kiakhta treaty to the 1858 Tientan treaty the 
conatant current relations between Russia and China were conducted 
by correspondence of the Senate and the Li-fan-yiian respectively, | 


Permanent Russian representatives in China 
after 1858—(Peking). 


Peking 1676. 


1686 Peking. 


Nertehinsk 
(treaty). 


168) 


1692 Peking 1693, 


Peking 
1720-1721. 


1719 


1716-1737 Peking. 


Peking 
1726-1727 
(Bura treaty- 
1727, Kiakbta 
treaty-1727). 
Peking 
(additional 
treaty-1768.) 


172s 


1762-1768 


Frontier 
(1792 act.) 
Urga. 


1790-3792 
1805-1806 


Kuldja 
(treaty-1851). 
Shanghai and 
Tientsin 
(treaty-1858), 


Aigun 
(treaty-1858). 


1959-156] N.P. losatrey (later Count), general-major of the suite 
ot HA M.---plenipotentiary and on a special mission. 
1461-1963 LL. Te. Baueaeek, aide de-eamp of H.I.M., colonel in 


the gnurda, minister resident 
1865-1873 A. G. 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 


ViasGaLl, general-majer of the mining corps, 


1473-1833) FE. C BY iaew, attunl state counsiller, idem. 

1883-1856 8. I. Porow, actual state councillor, idem. 

1886-1491 A.M. Covmasy, chamberlain, actual state councilor, 
idem. 
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1891-1897 Count A. P. Cassini, chamberlajn, actual state coun- 
cillor, idem. 

A. N. Spryez, state councillor, idem (did not fill his 
post). 

M. N. pg Giers, chamberlain, actual state councillor, 
idem. 

P. M Lessar, actual state councillor, iden. 

D. D. Poxotitow, actual state councillor, idem. 

I. J. KorostoverZ, actual state councillor, idem. 

B. N. Kroupensky, chamberlain, actual state councillor, 
idem. 

Prince N. A. KoupacHerr, chamberlain, actua] state 
councillor, idem, 


1897-1898 
1897-1901 


1901-1905 
1905-1908 
1909-1912 
1912-1916 


1916- 


RUTICILLINAE, a subfamily of the Turd- 
idae, according to Oates’ classification, comprising 
the Robins, Redstarts, Forktails, etc. The follow- 
ing is a list of those in China as far as known, 
with their habitat. Henicurus sinensis commonly 
found at all seasons in the mountains of S. China. 
H. schtstaceus, the Slaty-backed Forktail, in S. 
China, from Fukien to Ssich‘uan, but not common. 
H. scouleri, the commonest in China of its genus; 
in all the southern provinces up to the Yellow 
River. Ruticilla aurorea, the Daurian Redstart, 
all over China up to Mongolia and Manchuria. 
R. frontalis, the Blue-fronted Redstart, in W. 
Ssich‘uan and Kansu. 2&. rufiventris, the Indian 
Redstart, winters in Shensi, Chihli and Mongolia, 
but in small numbers. 2. hodgsoni, comes to 
Kansu and §. W. China for the summer. 
Rhyacornis fuliginosa, the Plumbeous Redstart, 
in the Central provinces in all seasons; occurs 
as far as Chihli and even in Mongolia. 2. 
schisticeps, the White-throated Redstart, common 
in the wooded valleys of Kansu. #&. alashanica 
in the mountains of Kansu and in the Alashan. 
R. erythrogaster, GULDENSTAEDT’S Redstart, in Kan- 
su, but very rare. Cyanecula caerulecula, The Blue 
Throat, passes through China in migration. It 
winters sparsely in S.E. China. A favourite cage- 
bird. Calliope camtschatkensis, the Common Ruby- 
throat, very common, passing in spring and 
autumn. C, tschebaiewi, the Tibet. Ruby-throat, 
seems limited to the mountains of Kansu, and is 
very rare. TZ'arsiger chrysaeus, the Golden Bush- 
Robin, in the wooded mountains of W. Ssidch‘uan ; 
very scarce. Janthia indica, the White-browed 
Bush-Robin, in W. Ssdich‘uan. J. johnstoniae and 
I. goodfellowi, in Formosa. 7. cyanura the Red- 
nanked Bush-Robin, very common throughout 
China and in Mongolia. J. rufilata-occurs in W. 
China. Grandala coelicolor, Hopcson’s Grandala, 
in the very high mountains of W. Ssich‘uan and 
Kansu. Notodela montium, in Formosa. WN. 
leucura from Hupei to Yiinnan. Copsychus saularis, 
the Magpie-Pobin, in S. China up to ahd including 
the Yangtze basin. Aittacincla minor, the Shama, 
in Hainan. 

Davip et Ovustavet: Les Oiseaux de la Chine. 
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SACRED EDICT 4 @. An Fadict first imsued 
in 1670 by the Emperor K'awc Hat, then 16 years 
old. It conswts of sikteen moral maxuns whieh, 
though ordinary enough, have come to be regarded 
With extravagant Yona Ontsu, the 
next Emperor, cansed these maxims to be enlarged 
on in essays by picked scholars, and in 1724 it was 
ordered that they should be read to the public ir 
every city and town on the Ist and 15th of each 
month, 

The sixteen essays were later turned into easy 


reverence, 


colloquial, 


SACRIFICES, HUMAN. This title should 
more properly be reserved for the killing of men 
as offerings to the Deity, as in the case of Abraham 
and Isaac, or the religious ceremonies of the 
Aztecs. In default of a more convenient term, 
it is used for the burial of living slaves, con- 
cuvines, and others, with the rich or royal dead; 
though the idea of providing companionship and 
service in the other world is more prominent than 
that of appeasing anger or seeking favour. 

The practice must have been established in 
China in very early times, but the first example 
recorded in Chinese history was at the burial of 
the Ch‘in ruler Wu Kuna, B.c. 678, when sixty-six 
persons were buried alive to keep him company in 
the other world. In Ch‘in again, when Mu Kune 
died in B.c. 621, there were buried with him one 
hundred and seventy-four people. This caused 
the Ode called Huang niao % Bto be made; 
(Leacce’s She King, p. 198). The fact itself is 
recorded in the CA‘un Ch‘itu. The practice had 
been forbidden by. Hsten Kune on his succeeding 
to the Ch‘in earldom in-B.c. 384, but at the death 
of Cu‘rmn Sain Hvuane TI in s.c. 210, all his wives 
and concubines who had not borne him children 
were buried with-him, and the workmen who had 
made his tomb were also walled up alive in it. 
It is further recorded that in Ch‘in a young girl 
was ‘sacrificed annually .(?) to the god or genius of 
the Yellow River; a practice which was for some 
time imitated by Wei. The Ch‘in State is notorious 
in this matter, and as it was half Tartar it may 
be supposed that the custcm was adopted from the 
Turko-Scythian tribes. 

This view is found in a Chinese historian of 
the Sung dynasty, and is accepted by Bror but 
not by DE Groot. 

The tomb of Ch‘u Cuzanc Wane, B.c. 591, is 
still to be seen near Ching-chou fu, and ten 
smaller tombs around it are said to belong to those 


_ Shanghai. 


SAFFLOWER 


at his funeral Jt is ales om neourd 
that when Lise Wad of Cho heneed hinwelf in 
we. S29, a faithiul follower, Smite Har of KK. wurted 
twool hie own daughters in Nin deasher's grave 

In ab. S12, the tomb of Dake Moan of (M's 


(hed .c. 645) was opened, and from the nutter 


naetifieed 


of bemes in the tomb it was evident that tansy 
concubines had been buried with him. 
home writers aewert thar the practine wae wh 


use all over China; but the Edict of the Han 
ruler $e againet it may only have been directed 
against Ch'in, Ch‘u and Ch‘i, which, as stated 
above, were guilty of the evil; no definite examples 
are given from the semi-savage States of Wu and 
Yueh. 

There is a good deal of evidence that the prac- 
tice was not looked on with approval by the people. 

There seem to be no instances recorded during 
the Han dynasty, but this cannot be held to prove 
the practice was abandoned ; especially as -history 
proves it was common at the beginning of the 
fourth century a.p. Occasional references in later 
annals, together with the fact of such immolations 
being carried on extensively in the first hundred 
years of the Ming dynasty, seem to show that 
the practice had been continuous. 

According to Dg Guicnes, who does not 
however give the source of his information, there 
were such immolations in the early days of the 
Manchu dynasty. 

The practice is not a recognized State instit- 
ution, and is not provided for in the dynastic 
Codices of Rites. 

PaRKER : Ancient China Simplified; TscHere : 
Histoire du Royaume de Ts‘in, p. 7,° 57, etc.; 
De Groor : Religious System of China, vol. ii, c. 9. 


SADDLE ISLANDS, THE, a group some 0 
miles from the mouth of the Yangtze, the main 
island, North Saddle Island, being 84 miles from 
The jurisdiction Over’, them seems 
divided between Kiangsu and Chekiang provinces. 


_ In the fishing season the islands*are crowded with 


fishermen from the Ningpo and Wenchow districts, 
and large quantities of cuttle-fish are caught. 
There are good harbours, and the North Saddle 
Island rises to 800 feet; it might be much used as 
a sanatorium by Shanghai residents. 
Littie : ‘Kast of Asia Magazine, vol. iv, p. 183. 


SAFFLOWER, Carthamus tinctorius, $x 7€ 
hung hua, formerly extensively cultivated in Sst- 
ch‘uan for its beautiful red dye, has now been ousted 
by artificial dyes, except for use on a small scale. But 
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it produces also a valuable oil, and might be culti- 
vated for this purpose, especially as a dry farming 
crop in semi-arid regions. The decorticated cake 
is nutritious as cattle feed. 


SAINT, 38 sheng, the third and highest grade 
in Taoism to which men may attain, after Immortal 
jj and Hero @ A. Saints are the most eminent 
of the Hero class, gifted with extraordinary genius 
and virtue. 

WIEGER : Dore: Recherches sur les 
Superstitions, tome ix, p. 487. 

S‘AKYAMUNI §@ jo 4 fg. The name com- 
monly used by the Chinese Buddhists for the 
founder of Buddhism, in preference to the name 
GaUTAMA BUDDHA. 


SALAR, the ‘black-capped Mohammedans’ of 
Kansu. They are distinguished from the ‘white- 
capped’ by not burning incense, by breaking 
fast at a différent hour during Ramadan, and 
generally by greater devoutness and fanaticism. 
They are of Turkish extraction. The origin of the 
name is uncertain. See Mohammedanism. 

Rockxumt : The Land of the Lamas, p. 39. 


SALESIENS, a Roman Catholic Congregation 
working in China but not as an independent Mission ; 
they opened an orphanage in the diocese of Macao 
in 1902; they have also a small work near Canton in 
the same diocese, where three priests minister to 
about 500 Christians. 

Piancnet : Les Missions de Chine, 1916. 


SALT ADMINISTRATION, THE. Taxation of 
salt in China is said to date from about 2200 B.c., 
tribute salt having been introduced during the reign 
of Yi, first Emperor of the Hsia dynasty. 

The Ch‘i kingdom (7th century B.c.) in which the 
manufacture of salt was encouraged under govern- 
ment control, supplied salt from what is now Shan- 
tung to all the neighbouring inland kingdoms ; under 
the administration of Kuan Tz it derived a very 
large revenue from salt taxes and was reputed to be 
*‘the richest kingdom in the world.”’ 

During the reign of the Emperor Wu T1, 140-86 
n.c. (Han dynasty), special officials were appointed 
in charge of salt taxes throughout China. 

At the beginning of the T‘ang dynasty (7th 
century A.D.) there were said to be eighteen salt 
lakes and 640 salt wells under the control of the 
Board of Revenue. Taxes were also levied on sea 
salt. During this dynasty a reformer named Liv 
Yen (762 a.p.) arose, who as Transportation Com- 
missioner organized a system of salt administration 
on lines which may well serve as a model at the 
present time. Government control. was confined to 
the producing districts and transit taxes were 
abolished : merchants were allowed to transport salt 
for sale to any place they chose, but government 


Taoime ; 
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salt was stored in remote districts to guard against 
shortage in the supply. Under this system the salt 
revenue is said to have increased to fifteen times its 
former amount. 

Early in the Sung dynasty (960-1278 a.p.), the 
modern system of merchants’ transportation was 
introduced. Permits called Yin were issued by the 
Central Government on payment of tax and the 
country was divided into Yin areas (Yin 7't), in 
each of which a merchants’ monopoly was estab- 
lished. 

This system was elaborated in the 14th. century 
A.D., by T‘ar Tsu (Hunea Wu), the lst Ming 
Emperor, during whose reign Yin were also issued 
in return for contributions of rice to the Government 
stores. Towards the end of the Ming dynasty, 
however, (early 17th century), the salt administra- 
tion decayed, a period of disintegration set in and 
the revenue fell rapidly away. 

During the Ch‘ing dynasty the salt-producing 
areas were divided into ten districts, each under the 
control of a high official who was at the same time 
the Viceroy of the province: the salt Taotai was 
however, the actual administrator of salt affairs. 
Government and merchants’ monopolies existed side 
by side, and while the basis of the system was the 
same as during the reigns of the early Ming emperors, 
the rates of taxation and methods of collection in the 
various districts became more and more dissimilar 
and extensive abuses crept in. ‘Towards the end of 
the Manchu régime the lack of uniformity and com- 
plete absence of centralised control brought the 
administration into a most chaotic condition and 
insistent, demands for reform arose. 

In 1909-1910 a serious attempt at reform was 
made and a Central Salt Office (Yen Chéng Ch‘u, 
the name being changed in 1911 to Yen Chéng Yiian), 
was established at Peking under the control of the 
Minister of Finance. Progress was checked by the 
outbreak of the Revolution in 1911, and no effective 
reforms were introduced until the reorganization of 
1913 was undertaken and the present Central Salt 
Administration was established. 

The Chinese Government Reorganization Loan 
Agreement was signed on the 26th April, and came 
into effect on the 21st May, 1913. By Article V the 


‘Chinese Government engaged ‘‘to take immediate 


steps for the reorganization, with the assistance of 
foreigners, of the system of collection of the salt 
revenues of China,’’ and the Central Salt Adminis- 
tration (Yen Wu Shu) was established in Peking 
under the control of the Minister of Finance. 

All administrative functions other than those 
assigned to the Chief Inspectors and District In- 
spectors fall within the sphere of Chinese Salt Com- 
missioners, one of whom is in charge of each salt- 
producing District. These Salt Commissioners reg- 
ulate the manufacture and transportation of salt 
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control the Preventive Forces. In 
producing Districts there are Chinese Transportation 


and non. 
Officers, who are charged with the supervimion of the 
tupply and distribution of salt to the people by 
merchants, The Government fixes a maximum price 
at which salt may be sold in each area, 


Sp 
DISTRICTS OF PRODUCTION AND OF CONSUMPTION. 


— - = 


Chict Lecareree! MetIhad of 
Producing Consumption Diatrict on wane 
Districts adel Gn 
eenotien =...) Feugtien, Kirton, Nelhungkiang | Sen Belarc 
evaporation 
Ci Chibi, FE. Monnan, N. Shane = te 
Saantunge  .... Shantung, N.-E. Monan, N.-B. = ” 
Auchut and Coren | 
Kianosu | Anbul, and parts of Kinngeu, » | er 
Kiangsl, Hunan and Honan > lee hpurntion 
and boiling 
CHEKIANG —,.. Chekiang and parts of Kjwng- , Ps 
su, Anhui and Klangeat 
PURIEN Fukien and parts of Chehiang Se ” 
and Kiangsi 
KWanotuna | Kwaingtung, Kwangsi and “ " 
parts of Kiangsi, Hanan and 
Kweichow 
YUNNAN ..| Yunnan and W. Kweichow Well | Buviling 
Ssticem'uaN Sstich‘uan,N.-E. Y unnan,k wei- » es 
chow, Hupeh and 8. Shenst. 
SUANSI Purts of Shansi, Shensi, and | pake Solar 
(Yuncheng Honan evaperatiou 
Suensi, Kansu) Kaneu, and parts of Shensi - ie 
(Huamachih) 
MonGouia Parts of Chili, Shausi, Shensi = ‘ 


and Kansu 


Manufacture.—There are two methods of eva- 
poration by solar heat. In the salt-lake districts, 
the heat of the sun causes the salt to crystallize at 
the edge of the lakes or in some cases on the surface 
of the water. On the sea coast the salt-pan system 
is generally in vogue, the sea-brine being pumped 
up by wind sails or being allowed to flow on to 
prepared beds or pans, being drawn from one bed 
to another as it becomes more dense, until finally it 
deposits salt in the crystallizing pans. The bittern 
brine is in some places used to strengthen fresh 
brine as it is pumped up. This is the method by 
which more than half the salt in China is manu- 
factured, salt boiling being impracticable in the 
greater part of the country owing to the lack of fuel. 

The salt made by solar evaporation varies in 
purity according to the nature of the salt in which 
the pans are made.. The finest salt in China is pro- 
duced in Sstich‘uan, Fukien and Kuangtung. | In 
south Kiangsu and Chekiang where large reed beds 
still exist, in Yunnan where there are forests, and 
in Ssich‘uan where a natural gas is found, salt is 
still largely manufactured by boiling. In Ssich‘uan 
coal is increasingly used for the purpose. The 
Sstch‘uan works are worthy of special mention. At 
Tzeliuching, where more than two-thirds of the salt 
in S. Ssich‘uan is produced, borings are made, often 
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through weld rock, bo a depth uf sume 4.090 fen 


The meowth of such & well way be no mere than 


140 tuchem ty Caaetiveter rime iw drawn wpe ba 
batibue tuben nemne UW) feet long, by 5 OF tere 
buffaloes werking round a large drum At seme 


places labour and ¢i paneer are nased by ainking the 
Wells in pate, eo that the drawing ap of owe tule 
‘auten the other to monk. From the welle Uke brine, 
which wm of high denmty, i Carfeed in buckets or 
conducted by bamboo pipes to the betling emvablied 
ments, Where it im baled by a natural earth gaa or 
by coal and grass fuel. In parts of Chekiany brine 
1S beled in an enormous cauldron of baton matting 
cowved ride and out with line made from river 


shells ; 


and can be used for some ten dave, after whiubh it we 


It is sulpended over a fire by ordinary ropes 


useless for further boiling, but wm broken up atid @obd 
to manure the land. 

Salt after manufacture is stored either at the 
works prin the depots and godownse awaiting wale. 
The cost price, exclusive of tax, varves from 49 to 
cash a catty of 1.4 lbs. on parts of Sedch'uan io 19 
cr ZO piculs for a dollar at some works m Fakien 
It. is purchased from the makers by transporting mer 
chants who generally possess monopoly rights in a 
given area, and who, after payment of the salt taa, 
receive a Release Permit upon production of which 
they are permitted to remove the salt. The 
authorised scale 1s the Sed Ma by which one picul 
equals 140 |bs. avoirdupois, and sixteen piculs equal 
one ton. The ealt is packed in bags of rush, 
matting or bamboo. In Kirin and Heilungkiang 
the purchase, distribution and sale is effected by the 
Government which holds a monopoly in the whole 
area. In Fukien also a Government monopoly exists. 
In Fengtien, Yunnan, South Shansi and South 
Shensi, free trade in salt already existed when the 
reorganization was instituted. In Kuangtung and 
Ssich‘uan, and in the greater part of Anhui and 
Honan all monopolies have recently been abolished 
to the advantage of the revenue and of the 
consumer, 

The rest of China proper with unimportant 
exceptions, is still divided into monopolized districts, 
though competition of two or more kinds of salt in 
the same district is increasingly permitted. A 
monopoly is either farmed ouf to a merchant under 
contract for the payment of an annual sum or is 
owned by a number of merchants who possess the 
sole right of selling duty-paid salt in a particular 
district. The chief instance of the latter practice 
is found in Kiangsi, S. Anhui, Hunan and Hupei, 
the greater portion of which provinces is supplied 
with salt by merchants possessing rights formerly 
purchased from the Government, but now become 
by custom hereditary and transferable. In these 
areas the salt is distributed and sold under Govern- 
ment supervision. 


SALT ADMINISTRATION 


Vested intérests have hitherto proved too strong 
_ for the introduction ‘of such a system of free com- 
petition throughout the country. At present, mono- 
polies prevent. ‘the people from obtaining salt of 
good quality and keep up the price by artificial 
restrictions. Bad and expensive salt is the chief 
cause of the prevalence of smuggling, which is but 
inadequately kept in check by a large and costly 
Preventive Force. Much progress has recently been 
made towards the reorganization of this Force; the 
men are better paid and better clothed, merchants’ 
police have been transferred to Government control, 
and the Force is being concentrated in the districts 
of production rather than, as formerly, scattered 
through the consumption areas. The total revenue 
lost by reason of the failure to control smuggling 
must however still be very considerable. 

Taxation.—Tie principle of taxation now de- 
finitely adopted is the imposition of a single direct 
tax at source. The taxes existing in 1913 consisted, 
generally speaking, of a direct tax around which was 
grouped a most complicated medley of additional 
taxes imposed from time to time as necessity arose 
or opportunity offered, and seldom if ever abolished 
when once imposed. 

Levied upon producer, transporting merchant 
and consumer indiscriminately, collected at any 
convenient point along the route which the salt had 
to pass, calculated according to different scales and 
in various currencies, to five or even eight places of 
decimals and allocated for such diverse purposes as 
conservancy, upkeep of schools, the Boxer In- 
demnity, upkeep of gunboats, support of horse 
breeding in the Manchu city at Hangchow, of the 
Association for giving alms to priests, of widows, 
life-saving institutions and the association for the 
prevention of killing of animals, they were such as 
to baffle the most earnest enquirer. Such anomalies 
are now practically a thing of the past, and while 
the rate of taxation has been increased, the people 
have benefited by the removal of harassing delays 
and by the abolition of exactions which by their 
very nature invited extortion and abuse. The rate 
of taxation at present varies from $0.20 a picul in 
parts of Shantung to $3.50 a picul in Yunnan. Salt 
for the central Yangtze areas is nominally taxed at 
$4.50 a picul, but is in fact considerably less, as, 
owing: to the risk which attends transportation to 
these areas, payment of two-thirds of the tax is 
permitted to be deferred until the salt is eventually 
sold, and when losses occur exemptions are granted. 
In Hunan also the payment when made is frequently 
in depreciated notes. The standard of taxation 
laid down in the Presidential mandate of the 24th 
December, 1913, is $2.50 a picul, to be gradually 
introduced throughout the country except in 
Mongolia, Chinghai, Sinkiang and Tibet, ‘‘where 
extraordinary conditions prevail.”’ 
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Revenue.—It appears probable that the revenue 
annually remitted to Peking up to the time of the 
Revolution in 1911 was about Tls. 13,000,000; the 
receipts for the whole of China, including sums 
retained by the provinces for local purposes, were 
perhaps double that figure. There is no reason to | 
suppose that the salt revenue increased between 1911 
and 1913 and the total net revenue credited to the 
Foreign Banks in accordance with the loan agree- 
ment for the period 21st May to 31st December 1913 
amounted to $17,576,154 only: From 1914 onwards, 
however, the revenue has steadily increased. 

The revenue actually credited in the Foreign 
Banks during the. past three years after payment 
of the expenses of administration was :— 

1914 1915 1916* 
$60,409,676 $69,277,536 $72,440,560 

Charges and Surplus.—A list of the charges 
upon the Salt Revenue in 1913 is annexed to the 
Reorganization Loan Agreement. For all practical 
purposes it is only necessary to take into account 
at present the Crisp Loan (£5,000,000), the Re- 
organization Loan itself (£25,00,0000), such part of 
the instalments of the Boxer Indemnity as may 
from time to time not be covered by the receipts 
of the Maritime Customs, and the issued portion 
(£6,000,000) of the Hukuang Railway Loan of 1911. 

The following sums have been paid on account 
of the Boxer Indemnity :— 


1914 1915 1916 1917 
$13,505,833 $23,787,463. $10,071,371 nil. 
and on account of other charges :— 
1914 1915 1916 
$7,600,739 $10,811,619 $14,840,534. 


The surplus placed at the disposal of the Chinese 
Government has been :— . 
1914 1915 1916 
$31,304,818 $27,523,066 $52,226,185 
The Government has agreed to maintain a reserve, 
amounting to $10,000;000 with the foreign banks, 
in order to ensure the prompt payment of instalments 
of interest as they fall due, and to improve the 
value of the security. [W.R.S.] 


SALVATION ARMY, THE, has at the present 
time only one base in China, namely, Peking, opened 
in 1916, with 37 foreign Salvationists in charge 
in 1997. 

SAMANTABHADRA, the all gracious, the 
Bodhisattva called in China P‘vu Hsren HE. He 
is only moderately prominent in Indian Buddhism. 
In China he is popular, and is the patron saint of 
Mount Omi. He is represented with a green 
complexion and he rides an elephant. In the 
Lotus Satra he has the function of protecting the 
followers of the law. The Chinese pilgrims make 
no mention of his worship in India. 


—_— — ee 


* Approximate. 
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SAMBIASO FRANCOIS, My iy, Pi Fang chi, 
a Jost Father born in the Kingdom of Naples in 
1582. He reached Peking in 1613, and when the 
persecution chased him thence he went to Kia ting, 
but returned to the capital before the troubles ended 
and wos sheltered in the house of Pawn Hau. In 
1622 ho was again obliged to leave this dangerous 
post, and went to Shanghai and in 1628 to K'ai feng 
fu and then to Nanking. He baptized 
hundreds of converts in these years, Later he was 
called to Peking to assist in the astronomical labours 
of the Jesuits at the Court. 

He worked with great succeas at Yangchow, 
Ningpo, Soochow and elsewhere. 

When the Emperor Tsuna (Cnkne died, the 
mandarins begged him to go to Macao and seck 
the help of the Portuguese for Kuana HunG against 
the Tartars, which mission he undertook. ‘The new 
Emperor was intimate with him, but Samsraso used 
hia influence with him and his successors only for 
the protection of religion, and for the building of a 
church and residence at Canton. He died at Canton 
in 1649. 

Havret : La Stéle chrétienne de Si-ngan- fou, ii, 
p. 28, note. 

SAMPAN, = #&, three planks, Any small 
Chinese boat, not a junk, may be so called. 


SAMPSON, MOUNT, also called Sampson’s 
‘Peak, a rocky, conical hill some two thousand feet 
high, east of Chin-chou (Kinchow) and north of 
Dairen (Dalny). It received this name in 1859 when 
_the British forces were at Talien wan, one of the 
British vessels being the ‘‘Sampson.”’ 

The Chinese name is Ta-ho shang or Ta ho shan 
A Be Cf} iL - 

Swinnoe: Narrative of the North China 
Campaign of 1860. | 

SAMPSON’S PEAK. See Sampson, Mount. 

SAMSHU, = #&, thrice fired. Any fermented 
Chinese drink may be so called, but especially + 7 
or ‘burning spirits.’ See Wine. 

SAMSHUI =k, @ port in Kuangtung in 
latitude 25° 6‘ N., longitude 112° 53° E. 

It was opened in 1897 by the Burma Frontier 
Convention and is near the junction of the North 
and West Rivers, and owes its existence to the large 
junk and steam traffic on these. streams; trade and 
industry centre at Sainam, three miles below. The 
- Canton-Samshui section of the Ytieh-Han Railway 
was opened in 1904 and the port is now a large dis- 
tributing centre for passenger trafic. The popula- 
tion is 6,000. °° - 1915 1916 
Net Foreign Imports 35,562,266 4,471,770 
Net Chinese ,, 1,195,388 724,481 
E: ports 2,009,256 2,539,985 


many 


Total Hk.Tls.-... 6,766,910 7,736.236 
63 | 


SAN SHAN 


SAN CHIN, = 4%, & tattie portietitines umed for 


the three Staten of Han, Wer and Chao, inte whieh 
(hin wee disidend See (Aon, 
SAN CHING, thie ‘Tacust ‘Triad Swe Three 


Pure Onea. 


SANCIAN. See 
SANDALWOOD. 
SANG DE BEUF, ao celebrated ruby red 


glaze on K'anG Hat porcelain, derived froin copper 
Kilieate. It was really a revival of the 
red” glaze of the Heuan Té period. 

; Busuei. : Chinese Art. 


San ahan. 


See Woods. . 


"pavers freiid 


SAN KUO CHIH, = fj. The history of 
the Three Kingdoms #§ Shu, @ Wa, and @ Wa, 
which succeeded the Han Dynasty. It is a famous 
historical novel recounting a hundred years of war. 


SAN LI, =@ ‘the three rituals, a term to denote 
the three works / Jn, Chou Ja and Ii Chi. See 
separate articles. 


SAN LING, = &. Three mauszolea of the 
Manchu rulers, in Manchuria. See Mausolea. 


SAN MEN (BAY) =P, ‘three gates’; so named 
because the bay is accessible by three passages. It 
is in Chékiang, between Ningpo and Wenchow. In 
tho Franco-Chinese war Admiral Covurset there 
destroyed two Chinese gunboats, the frigate Yu-yuon 
and the corvette Chéng-king, February 15, 1885. 

In February 1899 the Itaiian minister at Peking 
made a verbal demand to the Tsung-li Yameén for 
the lease of the bay, with the right to build a 
railway thence to the Po-yang lake. The demand, 
though repeated, was refused. It probably had its 
effect in preparing the Boxer outbreak of the next 
year. The Minister, pe Martino, was recalled and 
replaced by Marquis Satvaco-Raccr. 

Corpier : Histoire des Relations de la Chine, etc. 


SAN PAO, the Buddhist Triad. See Three 
Noble Buddhas. 


SAN SHAN, = hy, three hills, also called by 
the Chinese Shang ch‘uan |: Ji]. upper streams. In 
Portuguese spelling San shan became Sancian,; the 
English call it St. John. jt lies south-west of 
Macao. 

It was at Ta mao (q.v.), the harbour on the 
north-west of this island, that the Portuguese traders 
to China had their first station from 1517, though 
they do not seem to have built dwellings on shore ; 
it was here that Sraon D’ANDRADE was attacked by 
the Chinese after his misbehaviour in 1521. The 
Portuguese were driven away and it is uncertain 
when they were permitted to return ; but they did 
return, and it was here that Xavier died in 1552, 
and was buried, till his body was removed to Goa, 


= 
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SAN SHENG 


It is surmised that the interest taken in XAVIER’S 
grave made the Chinese fear lest the Portuguese 
should claim possession of the island. At any rate, 
the whole foreign trade was removed to Lampacao 
in 1554 and the port of Ta mao was closed. 

Lsuncstepr : Historical Sketch of the Portu- 
quese Settlemencs. 


SAN SHENG, the eclectic Triad. See Three 
Holy Ones. 

SANSING = # or ILANFU f& BF, oa self- 
opened trade mart from 1905, is in lat. N. 46° 22° 
and long. E. 129° 29‘, on the south side of the 
Sungari in Kirin province, at the mouth of the 
Mutan River. The country round about the town 
is yearly developing, the trade being in grain, beans, 
and furs. Some gold is also produced in the forests 
which extend south and east. The population is 
35,710. 1915 1916 
Net Foreign Imports 188,412 101,749 
Net Chinese _,, ~ 379,627 342,147 
Exports 2,135,127 527,828 


Votal Hk.Tls. ... 2,703,166 971,724 
SAN TSANG. See Buddhist Canon. 


SAN TSUN TA FO, the Buddhist Triad. See 
Three Noble Buddhas. 


SANTUAO = #f #, a port in Fukien, in lat. 
26° 40‘ N., long. 119° 40‘ E. It was opened to 
foreign trade by Imperial Decree in 1898. 

The harbour is one of the finest on the whole 
coast, and it was probably through political fears 
that the Chinese opened it. It is some, 70 miles 
south of Foochow, and thus can hardly hope for 
@ great future, though it is the natural outlet of 
a great tea district. The population is about 8,000. 


1915 1916 
Net Foreign Imports 282,227 319,844 
Net Chinese ,, 583,201 337;220 


Exports 3,362,603 2,270,396 


Total Hk.Tls. ... 4,028,031 2,927,460 


SAN TUNG SHENG, = i #, three eastern 
provinces, the Chinese name for the country called 
by us Manchuria. The three provinces are Hei- 
Jung chiang, Kirin and Liao-tung or Féng-t‘ien or 
Shéng-ching. See Manchuria. 

SAN T‘UNG, = if, the three t‘ung, that is, 
the three books 7'*ung Tien, T‘ung Chih and Wén 
Hsien T‘ung K‘ao. See Lei Shu. 


SAN TZU CHING, = %$%, or Three-Char- 
acter Classic, » small] primer for schoolboys, the first 
book put into the hands of children all through the 
Empire. 
rhymed doggerel, three characters to the lina, and 
includes 550 different characters. The authof was 
probably WanG YING-LIN (A.D. 1223-1296). It bas 
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It treats of all manner of subjects in- 
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been imitated for teaching purposes by Protestant 
and Romaa Catholic missionaries and also by the 
T‘ai P‘ing rebels. 


SAPEQUE. The word used by the French to 
denote a Chinese cash. The sapek ia really a small 
coin used in Tonkin, ete. 


SARAGH, oa name appearing in the Syriac part 
of the inscription of the Nestorian Tablet, where 
GABRIEL is called priest, etc., of Kumdan and 
Saragh : the former is Ch‘ang-an (Hsi-an fu) and 
the latter is taken for Lo-yang in Honan, which was 
the capital for part of the time between the intro- 
duction of Nestorian Christianity and the erection 
ot the tablet. 

Yue: Cathay and the Way Thither. 


SASSOON, an important name in the mercantile 
history of the East. Davm Sassoon, a Jew, was 
born in Bagdad in 1792, settled in Bombay in 1832, 
and traded with Canton in opium and cotton. He 
sent his sons to open branches of the firm, the 
headquarters of which were established in Hongkong 
as soon as that island became British. 

Davip Sassoon was succeeded by Sir ALBERT, 
and he by Sir Epwarp Sassoon, Bart., M.P. 

The head office of Davip Sassoon & Co., Ltd., 
is now in London. 

E. D. Sassoon & Co. is an offshoot of the older 
firm, the business having been founded in the early 
days of Hongkong by a son of Davip Sassoon. 

The head office is in Bombay, where the firm 
owns five large mills. 


SATOW, ERNEST MASON, Rt. Hon.. Sir, 
was educated at Mill Hill and University College, 
London, 

He entered the Japan Consular Service as 
student-interpreter in 1861, and after serving in 
Bangkok, Monte Video and Morocco, he was 
appointed as Minister’to Tokyo in 1895; from 1900 
to 1906, he was Minister at Peking. 

He is a barrister-at-law, has seveta]l honorary 
degrees, became G.C.M.G. in 1902 and Privy 
Councillor in 1906. He is the author of several 
works relating to Japan. 


SCANDINAVIAN ALLIANCE MISSION. 
See China Inland Mission. 


SCANDINAVIAN ALLIANCE MISSION IN 
Mongolia. 

Headquarters :—Chicago, U.S:A. 

The first missionary, D, SrernserG, reached 
Mongolia in 1895. After studying the languago 
for a year in Kalgan, he went north, travelling 
about for two years. Five others were sent out 
during this time, and with a view to forming a 
colony to teach the Mongols agriculture, a large 
piece of land was purchased @ little north of the 
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Ordos desert and near the Yellow [iver In 1900, 
five of the mx workers were massacred, with the 
ome evangelit and some Catechumens, The one 
missionary (Mr. N. J. Priteosriost) who emeaped 
into safety returned in 1902 with a wife, and 
after many difficulties got back the land and added 
to itehaving about 10,000 acres in all, with an 
irrigating system. The scheme is prosperous, 

Tn 1917, the Mission reported six foreign and 
six native workers, one Mongol school (thirty 
pupils), two Chinese schools (forty pupila), and 
forty communicants. 


SCHALL VON BELL, JEAN ADAM, 24 
T"ang Jowang, a celebrated Jesuit missionary 
whose name is often written Senaan. He was born 
at Cologne in 1591 and came to China with P. 
TMIGAULT in 1622. Sent to Peking to learn the 
language, he made himself known at Court by 
calculating several eclipses. He passed to Hsi-an 
fu and, treated badly at first, won euch favour in 
time that he built a church there from gifts sent 
by officials and /iterati. In 1630 he was recalled 
to Peking to help P. Ruo in his astronomical 
labours. Besides his immense work in this line he 
prepared quite a library of scientific books. The 
Emperor gave him his confidence and in 1631 ten 
of the chief eunuchs of the Court were baptized. 
The year after, ScHatt could celebrate the Mass 
within the palace itself, and it is said that later 
more than 140 of the blood royal, 38 princesses of 
the palace, including the widow of Tren Cu‘1, and 
40 eunuchs of the palace received baptism. 

When the Manchus took the throne ScwHaLi 
remained in favour and was Director of the Board 
of Astronomy or Mathematics. He retained his 
apostolic fervour and soon had twelve thousand 
converts round him. Later he endured the bitterest 
persecution and died at Peking in 1666. 

Havrer: La Stéle chrétienne de St-ngan-fou, 
li, p. 96, note. 


SCHERESCHEWSKY, SAMUEL ISAAC 
Joseph, (more correctly written ScHERSCHEWSKI) 
was born in 1831 in Russian Lithuania of Jewish 
parents. He became a Christian in America, and 
was sent to China as a missionary by the Episcopal 
Church in 1859. He worked in Peking for thirteen 
years, and was made Bishop of Shanghai in 1877, 
—an office which he had once declined already. 
He founded St. Jonn’s College and St. Mary’s 
Hall. His life work was the translation of the 
Scriptures into Chinese. In his earlier days in 
China he translated the whole of the Old 
Testament into mandarin. In 1881 he became 
paralysed, and though he partially recovered he 
resigned the bishopric. He returned to America, 
and though unable to speak plainly, and only able 


to work a typewriter with one finger, he revised his _ 


SCIURIDA 


Old Testament and then began to turn the whole 
Miwle from Hebrew and Civeek inte Wen lia work 
Which took him newen years He than retorwed 
to the haat to poblieh it, and Whe apeln ot ooh 
on & translation of the Apurtrpha when he died (n 
Japan i 1906. We left other works behind bins, 


including an unfimahed dictionary of Mongolian 


SCHEUT MISSION, properly Congregation of 
the Mistionaries of the Immaculate Heart of Masy, 
Ro Rog. It wan founded in 1 to help 
joung Belgians to become and 
ettablehed at Scheut lez The first 
came to Mongolia in 1065, the 
evangelization of that territory being handed over 
to them by the Lazarists. It has now 168 foreign 
missionaries in China, 101,247 Christians and 
12,000 scholars. See Vicariats; Congregations. 


SCHLEGEL, GUSTAVE, born near Leyden 
in 1840, died in 1903 at Leyden. He reached 
Hongkong in 1858, as student-interpreter to the 
Netherlands Government. He visited and even 
lived in some cities of South China, but most of 
his time was spent in the Dutch Indies. He 
retired in 1872, and taught Chinese for some time 
in Leyden University, till in 1877 a Chair of 
Chinese was created for. him there, which he 
occupied till his death. He was co-editor with 
CorpieR of the J‘oung Pao from its first appearance 
till he died. His most important work is a Dutch- 
Chinese Dictionary. A list of his writings is given 
in the 7"‘oung Pao, 1903, p. 407, and in CorpizrR’s 
Etudes chinows, 1899-1902, where they number 256 
titles, 


SCHOOLS OF BUDDHISM. 
Schools. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOK DEPOT. 
Sctentific Book Depét. 


SCIURIDA, the squirrel Family. Eighteen 
species are khown in N. China and neighbouring 
territories. They are given below, with their dis- 
tribution. See Rodentia. 

Petaurista alborufus, S.W. Kansu, N.W. Ssa- 
ch‘uan; Z'rogopterus xanthipes, S. Shensi, Chihli; 
Sciurus vulgaris mantchuricuss Manchuria; S. vul- 
garis rupestris, Saghalien; Sciurotamius davidianus, 
Chihli, Shansi, Shensi, Kansu; Sciuropterus beuch- 
nevi, Kansu, Shansi; S. russicus, Manchuria; S. 
russicus athene, Saghalien ; S. aluco, Corea; Tamiops 


MAhiOnal ion, 
Sruxellen, 
IN shlOnaries 


See Buddhist 


See Chinese 


vestitus, Chihli; Zutamias asiaticus senscens, Chibli ; 


E. asiaticus intercessor, Shansi; HE. asiaticus 9r- 
dinalis, Shensi, Ordos; E. asiaticus orientalis, Man- 
churia, N. Corea; E. asiaticus, Kansu; Citellus 
mongqolicus, Shansi, Shensi, Kansu; C. mongolicus 
umbratus, Inner Mongolia, Chihli; Marmota robusta, 
Kansu, E. Mongolia. 
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Swinnog, in his list of Mammals south of the 
Yangtze, names Sciurus castaneoventris (Hainan, 
Kuangtung, Fukien and Formosa); S. chinensis, 
(Shanghai); S$. m’clellandi, (Hainan, Kuangtung, 
Fukien, Formosa, W. Ssach‘uan); S. kaleénsis (N. 
Formosa); besides Pteromys grandis and P. 
pecturalis both from Formosa. It will be observed 
that this list is of old date, and the names have no 
doubt been altered. 

Sowersy : Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xlvii; 
SWINHOE : Catalogue of Chinese Mammals, P.Z.3, 
1870. 


SCOTT, CHARLES PERRY, D.D., first 
bishop of the North China diocese (Anglican) was 
born in Hull, Yorkshire, England, in 1847. He 
was the great-grandson of Tuomas Scort, the great 
commentator. He was educated at Charterhouse 
and Cambridge, was ordained deacon in 1870, and 
priest in 1871, and after a short curacy in London 
went to China under the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, landing in Chefoo in 1874. 

From this port he and his one colleague made 
a number of tours into the interior of Shantung, 
in the course of which they selected Tai-an fu’ as 
a future station of the mission. The bishopric of 
North China was founded in 1880, and Mr. Scorr 
was consecrated as bishop in London in this year. 
Returning to China in 1881, he made his head. 
quarters in Peking, where he remained till his 
retirement in 1913. 


SCOUTS.—7'he Boy Scout Movement in China. 
During the course of a tour round the world in 
1912, Sir Rosert S.S. Bapen-Powe.t, the founder 
of the Boy Scout movement, paid a visit to Shanghai, 
where he inspected the troops of British and 
Eurasian boy scouts then in existence. 

At the time of Sir Rospert’s visit there were 
no Chinese boy scouts in Shanghai, neither 
was there any organization for spreading scout 
ideas among the Chinese, but the visit of Sir 
Rosert was partly the cause of the formation 
in 1913 of the Boy Scouts Association of China. 
At first the Association had the oversight of a 
single troop of scouts formed from among the 
pupils of the Shanghai Municipal Public School for 
Chinese, but the definite aim of the Association, 
to make scouting for boys known throughout China, 
was quickly realised, and during 1913 and 1914 
several] troops were organised in Shanghai, and 
troops affiliated with the Association were established 
in Canton and Hankow. 

A special impetus was given to the movement 
in May, 1915, when a Scout Rally of some four 
hundred scouts from Shanghai and Canton was held 
in connection with the Far-Eastern Games in Shang- 
hai. At a meeting attended by supporters of the 
scout movement from all parts of the country, the 
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Association was made a national body, with power 
to affiliate and enroll local associations, and the 
existing council was enlarged by the addition of 
six representatives of the great cities of China. 

At present (1917) there are local associations, 
controlling many hundreds of boy scouts in affiliation 
with the national Association, in Shanghai, Canton, 
the Wu-Han (Wuchang and Hankow) District, 
Peking (Tsing Hua College), Nanking, Tientsin and 
Soochow. In Shanghai alone there are some sixteen 
troops containing nearly a thousand Chinese boy 
scouts, and the local BapEN-Powet. Association has 
under its control a large troop of wolf-cubs, and 
troops ot British, French and Sikh scouts. ‘ 

The Boy Scouts Association of China is chiefly 
concerned with the formation and affiliation of local 
scout, associations, which control the troops and 
encourage the movement in various parts of the 
country. A handbook, entitled Policy, Organisation 
and Rules (price 30 cents) has been issued, and 
Chinese translations of books on scouting are being 
prepared. ‘The policy of the BaADEN-PowELL Assoc- 
iation (of England) has been followed in the main, 
but alterations and additions to suit the customs 
and conditions in China have been made. 

The actual work of the Association is at present 
done voluntarily by an executive committee with a 
chairman, secretary and treasurer elected annually. 
The Headquarters of the Association are at 35, 
Elgin Road, Shanghai. 

{G.S.F.K.] 

SCULPTURE. The subject of sculpture in 
China must for the present be treated with extreme 
reserve; the discoveries of to-day prove that the 
theories of yesterday were based on false conclu- 
sions, and justify great hopes of interesting excava- 
tions yet to be made, which may prove the existence 
of a native school. of importance. This article is, 
therefore, written rather with the idea of encourag- 
ing students to give time and attention to this most 
important branch of art and archaeology, than with 
any thought of giving a history of Chinese sculpture 
—this is yet to be written. 

Too general has been the acquiescence in the 
opinion expressed by PateoLtocue in L’ Art Chinois 
(published 1887), thus translated : ‘At last we reach 
the supreme moment in the history of Art in China: 
the introduction of Buddhism. We have noted in 
the preceding chapters the considerable influence 
which the introduction of this religion and’ the 
importation of sacred statues from India, exercised 
in the 6th and 7th centuries a.p, upon the art of 
working in bronze. From the very beginning this 
influence was no less on the carving in stone. It 
appears indeed that the Buddhist idols brought 
from Nepal and the Punjab by the Chinese pilgrims, 
were the source from which the sculptors of the 
Middle Kingdom drew the inspiration for their 
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first statues. Until then they had only treated 
stone in bas relief, and at that a bas-relief with ne 
projection, no modelling; they had not attempted 
the full relief, which frees, as it were, the efliyy 


from its wall of stone; they had been unable to | 


Therefore the moet 
of 


rise to Lhe heights of a statue. 
ancient statues known ino China 
Buddhist divinities.’ 

That under Buddhist influence much seulptural 
work of value has been produced, no one will deny ; 
witness the cliff carvings at Yun-kang in Shanea, at 
Lung Mén in Honan, at Hang-chou in Chekiang ; 
but that it proved the sole source whence the Chinese 
sculptor drew hig inspiration is an hypothesis which 
has, since PaLgoLtocur wrote as above, been absol- 
utely refuted. 

In 1907 two stone lions dating from a.p. 147 
were exhumed in Western Shantung; these, which 
were until recently the most ancient statues in full 
relief known in China, stood in front of the sepul- 
chre of the family Wu, near Chia-hsiang hsien Rpg} pe ; 
a winged tiger of purely indigenous type was found 
to exist in Ssich‘uan, date a.p. 209; and finally in 
1911 at the tomb of Ho Cux‘i-pinG an archaic 
group, consisting of a charger trampling upon a 
barbarian of hideous aspect was discovered by the 
French Mission composed of Comte GILBERT DE 
Vorsins, JEAN L’ARTIGUE, and Victor S£GALEN. 
This interesting statue dates from 117 B.c., the 
time of the Former or Western Han. 

Magnificent figures which show no traces of 
foreign influence exist at the Liang tombs near 
Nanking, and the superb winged horse at the tomb 
of T‘ana Kao Tsunc, which is equally free from 
Buddhist elements, is indubitably the work of a 
native sculptor of great power. 

Although the Han bas-reliefs at Hsiao Shan 
T‘ang jn Shantung were noticed and remarked upon 
by Dr. BusHeEtt at the Congress of Orientalists in 
Berlin in 1881, the pioneer in the study of Chinese 
sculpture is undoubtedly M. Ed, CHavannes, who, 


are figures 


suppoited by the Ministere de l’Instruction Publi- » 


que, and 1l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, Paris, has made most extensive researches 
in China. . 


These same public-spirited bodies have further 
extended their patronage, and so it may be hoped 
that in the not far distant future a comprehensive 
study of Chinese sculpture, both indigenous and 
of foreign extraction, may appear. 

Pateotocus : L’ Art Chinois; BusHeit : History 
of Chinese Art; Foucner: PArt Gréco-Buddhique 
du Gandhara; AvreL StTein: Ancient Khotan; 
Cuavannes : Mission Archéologique dans la Chine 
Septentrionadle; Premier éxposé des Recherches 
Archéologiques; and La Sculpture sur pierre en 
Chine; Mission Gitpert De Vorsins, etc., Journal 
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SECRET SOCIETIES 


Asmatique, 1915 and 1916, Storm Meernt Dew 
covers on Anervent Chinese Seulpture, Jowrra!, 
NG BRAS. 1917 ; Stone Mortuary Shronee , 


Tei Sekino Kokka, cis and xx, 1996-1905; ‘Totus . 
Tombenur dea launyg; Var. Sin, 33. 
[F.A.} 


SEA-CUNNY, an old term for the helumrnman 


of forvign ships, generally a Raropean. 
SEA SLUGS. See Mirhe de mer. 
SECRET SOCIETIES have flourished in China 


for many centuries. They might be originally 
(1) political, (2) religious, (3) a combination of the 
two, or (4) extablished for more pervorral reaxons, 
the first clags being probably the moet numerous 
Examples of the first kind are the Red Eyebrow 
Seet (Chih Mer FR RL) which exmted about the 
beginning of the Christian era, and comprised a 
body of rebels against Wana Manc, who painted 
their eyebrows red; and the Ko Lao Hui (q.v.). 
The Vegetarian Sect (q.v.) is an example of the 
second class and the famous Triad Society (q.v.) 
of the third. An example of the fourth is the 
Golden Orchid Society, whose girl-members are 
sworn never to marry, and sometimes commit 
suicide rather than break their vow. The authori- 
ties at one time had to try seriously to crush this 
Society. 

The origins of the political secret societies were 
generally actual misrule and oppression causing 
disaffection, rather than chivalrous attachment to 
a past dynasty. The religious societies are some- 
times traceable to the persecutions which Buddhism, 
Taoism, Nestorianism, etc., suffered from time to 
time. A persecuted religion hid itself underground, 
and several such secret sects would sometimes 
amalgamate, giving an eclectic result. The Govern- 
ment always had good reasons to suspect all secret 
associations, and frightful politico-religious wars 
sometimes took place between rulere and people, 
e.g., in the 18th and 19th centuries, when the 
White Lily sect rebelled in Hupei, and more than 
20,000 members were beheaded in four months. 
The rebellion spread through six provinces; it 
aimed at the extermination of the Manchu dynasty, 
and cost untold life and money to quell. 

Early Protestant missionaries were much inter- 
ested in the sects, MmNne-writing of the Triad Society 
as early as 1825. In the proceedings of the 
Missionary Conference of 1890, a valuable paper 
by Rev. F. H. James was given dealing with the 
Secret Sects of Shantung, of which fifty-two had 
been studied, with a list of some of their literature. 
Information concerning such was obtained with 
great difficulty, those who had left the Societies, 
e.g., on becoming Christians, being afraid to give 
much. The establishment of a Republic and the 
Declaration of Religious Liberty has rendered the 
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previously existing societies out-of-date, but no 
study of fresh material on the subject has been 
reported, and it is probable that as far as the 
history of the secret sects is concerned, the con- 
fusion is too great even for the Chinese themselves 
to unravel. Societies originally political became 
also religious with the addition of fresh blood; or 
in new conditions, and vice versd;.some died out 
or were persecuted into silence, to be revived 
perhaps under a new name and in another place, 
with or without modifications in doctrine and 
organization ; large societies divided and the parts 
developed differently; while the literature was 
mostly in manuscript, and often had to be hurriedly 
destroyed. On the other hand, a study of the 
present-day beliefs of members of such societies 
ought to be valuable, as it is well known that 
many of the most spiritually-minded of the Chinese 
belong or did belong to them. It is impossible to 
say how many of the sects still exist; but in 1896, 
they were said to average anything from 20,000 to 
200,000 members per province. See White Lotus 
Society, Jusper Pool Society, etc. 

De Groot: Secretarianism and _ Religious 
Persecution in China; James, im Records of 1890 
Missionary Conference; Batt: Things Chinese; 
trcHARD, mm Hasting’s Encyclopaedia of Religion, 
etc. [C.E.C.] 


SECUNNEE., 
SEDAN CHAIR. See Chair, Sedan. 


SEISMOLOGY. It is worthy of note in the 
study of earthquakes that China claims to have 
invented the earliest seismoscope—the first instru- 
ment in the world made in order to show the 
direction of a motion of the ground. 

In a.v. 132, the astronomer CHanc HENG 3% @ 
is aid to have conceived and constructed an 
ingenious instrument resembling in form a large 
bronze bell, on the upper part of which were eight 
dragons, one for each of the four cardinal points 
of the compass, and one each for the four inter- 
medjate points. Each held a small ball in his 
mouth ; and sitting on the ground around the bell 
were eight toads corresponding to them, ready to 
catch in their mouths any ball set free from the 
teeth of the creuching dragons by a slight earth- 
shock. 

Whatever may be thought of the accuracy and 
reliability of the mention or description of earth- 
quakes found in the ancient chronicles, it is a 
matter of fact that from very early times (1177 B.c.) 
to now, Chinese records give a very large place to 
landslips, earthquakes, upheavals of mountains and 
even seismic noises when they are accompanied by 
public disasters. It may be thought that super- 
stition has had a share in all this; that politics 


See Sea cunny. 
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also were not unconnected with the more or less 
complete recording of the occurrences, (e.g. it is 
regularly in the capitals or court residences that 
the chronicles are most abundant) ; yet, it is striking 
how fairly the distribution of the seismic activity 
along the different centuries and the different 
regions agrees with what we know from other 
records both in distant and in neighbouring times 
and countries. Moreover the most recent of the 
Chinese earthquakes give full confirmation to the 
classic dictum of Modern Seismology, Jf a@ series of 
earthquakes successively occur in a certain region, 
the epicentres tend to array themselves along the 
pre-existent lines of dislocation. In fact they 
accumulate, and appear almost exclusively along the 
orogenic lines of the Chinese territory. If we put 
aside the Chronicles of Chihli (487 entries), Kiangsu 
(455), Shansi (245), and Honan (226), which might 
be suspected of exaggeration owing to the vicinity 
of the court at different epochs, and Shengking (34), 
because of its short life as a distinct province, we 
find that the order of frequency is as follows: 
Yiinnan (223 occurrences), Kansu (222), Chékiang 
(216), Shensi (213), Hupei (191), Fukien (173), 
Anhui (160), Kiangsi (153), Shantung (140), Ssa- 
ch‘uan (119), Kuangtung (111), Hunan (84), Kuangsi 
(42) and Kueichou (28).. Obviously this list does 
not record only violent catastrophes; such are 
relatively rare in China. 

In the geological eras, the dislocations of the 
Tertiary period did not deeply modify the hori- 
zontal deposits of the Paleozoic group; on the 
contrary, the great masses of crystalline and gneissic 
rocks themselves, as well as the large plateaux of 
thick limestone, seem to have generally opposed a 
powerful and _ sufficient resistence to subsequent 
deformations and to have principally met with 
vertical impulses which left their actual stability 
untouched. The quite contemporary seismic activity 
of the Hoshan mountains in Northern Anhui, 
(which has been almost continuous during the first 
half of the year 1917, with a frequency of shocks 
or trepidations varying between two and 41 per 
week), offers an example of the peneseistnicity 
of the country for centuries and centuries as it may 
be gathered from the Chronicles, and affords strong 
reasons for crediting the ancient records, which 
some eminent critics have seemed hitherto rather 
inclined to receive only with the greatest reserve. 

To sum up, the more unstable regions of China 
seem to have been always those which they are now; 
t.e., Western Yiinnan, with its folded and sheered 
limestone at the south-east terminal massif of the 
Tibetan buttress; the middle Huangho, at the 
steep vertical fault where the Ts‘inling shan and 
T‘aihang shan converge, near the T‘ungkuan pass 
of the Huangho; the eastern slope of the Wut‘ai 
shan; the extreme prolongation of the Ts‘inling 
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range in Southern Honan and 
which we have just alluded to; the T’aimhan system 
in Shantung and finally the vwoleame and less ancient 
formations of the Tayuling regions, including parts 
of Chékiang, Kiangst and Fukien, 
to show that China is net simply to be numbered 
among the aseiwmre countries, though by no means 
is Khe to be classed with the semmie ones, such as 


This sufheen 


Japon or the Philippines, where disasters are fre 
quent; and among the peneseiamie parts of the 
world her place js with those where the equilibrium 
is neither frequently nor, as a rule, very consider. 


ably disturbed. 


The attempt was first made to discover a law 
of frequency for Chinese earthquakes on the basis 
of the different months, whether by provinces or 
by larger regions (North, South, and Central China), 
but no general result was arrived at; for the most 
part there is no regularity at all. Again, a com- 
parison of the distribution of earthquakes by months 
or seasons, with that of the precipitation in the same 
regions, also yielded only a negative result. 

The question then arose whether there might not 
exist a certain centennial or multi-centennial period- 
icity in the earthquakes recorded over a long stretch 
of time, e.g., the Christian era. On investigation 
there was discovered to be, not a true periodicity, 
but at least a time of lull, (lasting from 633 to 1266) 
between two equal epochs of greater activity, from 
the year 1 to 633 and from 1266 to 1899. Further. 
there is to be noted an approximately parallel series 
of earthquakes within these periods, if they are 
separated into groups of 35 years, recalling the 
period formerly studied by Lockyer in his researches 
into the sun-spots. Each length of 633 years can be 
divided into two unequal parts of more or less 
appreciable recrudescence, separated by a slight lull 
lasting 35x2 or 35x3 years. In each cycle of 
633 years, it is the second recrudescence which is 
the more strongly accentuated, as it is also the more 
prolonged. These recrudescences, particularly those 
of the years (approximately) from 16 to 141, from 
212 to 247, from 704 to 809, from 1267 to 1340 and 
from 1442 to 1688 seem to behave very much like 
the arrival of successive billows or seismic waves 
of varying importance having, or at least possibly 
having their points of origin outside China. 


The propagation of these waves, at any rate in 
the whole of the Far East, seems to conform to 
some exact laws, which have been formulated 
thus :— 

1.—Law of general retardation in the advance 


of the seismic wave :—In the general progress of 
the more or less periodical recrudescences of seismic 


activity, the different regions affected (by such a | 


recrudescence) are not simultaneously shaken; it 
seems as if there is rather a succession, or even an 
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Northern Anhui, , 
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SEMINAIRE MASTAI 


the MWiathileetwtionsa of the 


geody nar towl relaaatione. 


actual alfernation in 
2? Law wf the tihore porruting in the wmidatle 
wf thé lm the midile 


period of general activity *hen the shocks are tieae 


aoine Reeth whee , i | 
noticeably frequent or violent, thie las of albert nation 
ig Obeyed, 

3 Law of corresponding states .— The lawe of 
alternating frequency thue fortoulated are alev a 
function of the geiemicity propet te and ¢hiaras tervety 
of each region. 

These laws deserve to be pat to the teat of a 
comparative study with the seismic records of the 
ether regions of the globe, (fo | 

Bis.iocrarny :~ F. on Moorresevs pe Pat.ore : 
Les Tremblements de terre, 1906; E. Brot : Catals 
gu: ... dea Tremblements de terre en Chine, 1659; 
F. Omont: A let of the 
(Reports of the Imperial Earthquake Investigation 
Committee, No. 29, 1899, 85); J. Mimne: A lu 
of the Earthquakes of China, (Trans, Sevemolog wal 
Society of Japdn, x, 1887); H. Gavrnier, 8.4. : 
Catalogue des Tremblements de terre exynalés en 
Chine de 1767 av. J.C. @ 1895 ap. J. C., ile 
dépouillement des Chroniques a été fait par Ie 
P. Hoanea et revu par le R. P. J. Tosar, 8.J.), 


Shanghai, part i, 1909, part ii, 1913. 


SELECT COMMITTEE, a short name for The 
Select Committee of the East India Company's 
Supercargoes. See Supercargoes. 

SELF-IMMOLATION. See Suttee. 

SEMEDO, ALVAREZ DE, @ 8 Lu Té-chao, 
was born in Portugal in 1585 and entered the 
Society of Jesus at 17 years old. Having finished 
his studies at Goa he was sent in 1613 to Nanking, 
where he took the name of Hstex Wvu-Lu @# BE: 
but after persecution and enforced exile to Macao 
he returned to China as Lu Té-cnao and lived in 
Hangchow, Shanghai, etc. In 1628 he was sent to 
Hsi-an fu for two years. Then, after six years in 
Kiangsu, he was sent to Rome as Procureur of the 
Vice-Province of China. Returning in 1644 as 
Vice-Provincial, he later cared for the Church in 
Canton, where he died in 1658. 

He wrote a work in Portuguese (Madrid, 1641) 
which has been translated into several languages; 
the English translation is The History of that Great 
and Renowned Monarchy of China . . Lately 
written in Italian (sic) by F. Alvarez Semedo, a 
Portughess . (1655). 

It is from this work that most later writers took 
the narrative of the discovery of the Nestorian 
Tablet (g.v.), but other accounts are preferable. 

Haveret : La Stéle chrétienne de Si-ngan-fou, ii, 
p. 31. 


SEMINAIRE MASTAI. See Seminary of SS. 
Peter and Paul. 


Chinese Larthquakse, 


SEMINARY 


SEMINARY OF SS. PETER AND PAUL 
of Rome. This is not a Congregation but a 
Seminary only. It was founded in 1867 by Mgr. 
PirRRE AVANZINI, but is often called Séminaire 
Mastai, as though founded by Mastai-Ferretri 
(Pope Prus IX). Through lack of resources it had 
some difficulty in establishing: itself. At first the 
priests were sent to help in other missions in China, 
but in 1887 S. Shensi was raised to be a Vicariat 
and entrusted to the care of the Seminary. In 
1891 six Canossienne Sisters joined in the work. 
A Cardinal at the Seminary in Rome acts as 
Superior-Major. ‘The only vow taken is the oath of 
obedience to the Superior, who is the Vicar- 
Apostolic. 


SEMINARY OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER 
for Foreign Missions. See Missions Etrangéres de 
Larme, 


SENG-KO-LIN-HSIN {@ #% #k ob, the Mongol 
general who opposed the Allies’ advance on Peking 
in 1860-1. He built a great earthen rampart to 
protect Tientsin, which received the mame of 


Séng-ko-lin-hsin’s Folly. The British sailors knew 


him as Sam Coxttrnson. He was a Mongol prince 
by birth, and distinguished himself in fighting the 
T‘ai P‘ing rebels. He was defeated and killed in 
action at Ts‘ao-chou fu in Shantung, 1864, fighting 
against the Nien-fei rebels. 


SERA. See Seres. 


SERANG. from Persian sarhang, a commander. 
The word was formerly in use to denote a native 
boatswain, the chief of a lascar crew or the skipper 
of a small native vessel. Yute: Hobson-Jobson. 


SERES, the name for the Chinese as found in 
Roman writers of the Augustdan,age. ,The only 
important instances are PLixy and PTOLEMY, since 
other writers have merely followed these. The 
ideas of the country’s position were of course 
vague, but it lay far east on the edge of the ocean, 
and the term beyond a doubt referred to the Chinese. 
Sera and Serice are given by Protemy as the names 
of the capital and the country respectively. It is 
probable that the name first reached the west in the 
form Sericum, silk, from the Mongol form sirkek;, 
tha other terms being made from it. The name was 
always identified with the silkworm and silk, until 
ai last its use as a geographical term ceased entirely. 
See China. 

Yrue: Cathay and the 
Marco Polo, Introd., p. 12. 


Way Thither; and 


SERICANA. An old name for China. See 
Paradise Lost, iii, 437. 

SERICE. See Seres. 

SEROW, Nemorhadus, an animal of the | 
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Nemorhedus argyrochetes, Chekiang; WN. 
vidianus, N.W. Ssich‘uan, 8. Shensi; WN. milne- 


- edwardei, W. Ssich‘uan, 8.W. Kansu; JN. collasinus, 


Kuangtung ; NV. rocherianus, Tonkin. 
Sowersy ; Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xlvii, 
p. 68. 


SESAMUM SEED, * j& cAth ma, is the pro- 
duct of an annual herbaceous plant, Sesamum 
indicum, which flourishes in tropical and sub- 
tropical regions, and is largely grown in China in 
the Yangtze valley, in Ssach‘uan, as far south as 
Hainan, and as far north as N. Shensi, but is most 
important in the Lower Yellow River basin. It is 
generally grown on light or sandy soils, and the 
last-named region is specially favourable to its 
cultivation. ‘The seeds vary greatly in colour, rang- 
ing from white through grey, reddish-brown to 
black, but in Honan there are only yellow and white 
grown. In. China there is only one crop, but late 
and early varieties exist. 

.The seed is sown in spring and harvested in 
July or August; as the crop is not long in the 
ground it does not require very much moisture. 
The yield averages 80 catties per mow, the best 
known being 120 catties; this equals from 600 to 
1,000 lbs. per acre, a higher average figure than is 
obtained in India. The seeds are used in the East 
az food, consumed in the form of sweetmeats, but 
chiefly are pressed for their oil, which is used for 
burning, perfumed, or (in India) for adulterating 
ghee. Sesamum is shipped to Europe for use as a 
substitute for olive oil in salad oils, for the pre- 
paration of margarine and vegetable butter, also in 
the extraction of perfumes by the enfleurage process ; 
and the lower qualities are chiefly employed in the 
manufacture of soap, and also as burning or lubric- 
ating oil. The development of the Chinese trade 
in sesamum is interesting. Until 1902 India ex- 
ported the great bulk of sesamum to the world’s 
markets, but in that year the Chinese exportation 
rose suddenly from 17,000 to 52,000 tons, the average 
of the preceding years having been less than 10,000 
tons. From 1908 onwards China has been ahead of 
India as an exporter, and the trade has brought 
prosperity to the Yellow River regions. This 
development is undoubtedly largely due to the sup- 
pression of poppy growing, which released very 
suitable ground for fesamum cultivation. The 
foreign trade began in 1894. Quinquennial figures, 


' 1900, 16,000 tons, Hk. Ts. 950,000 ; 1905, 34,000 tons, 


Bovide; the species so far as named, with their | 


distribution, are given as follows :— 


Hk. Tls. 2,350,000; 1910, 162,000 tons, Hk. Tls. 


14,377,000; 1915, 137,000 tons, Hk.Tls, 9,556,000. 


SETTLEMENT. See Concession. 
SEVEN ACCUSATIONS, THE, -& X* & or 


#®@ chi ta hin or han; the seven reasons published 
for the rebellion which overthrew the Ming 
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dynasty. ‘They were issued in 1616 by the Manchu 
ruler Nunmacnu, whose reign title was Tren Mone, 
They include charges of broken faith, frontier dis 
turbances, ete, ‘The document may be found in the 
Yung Hua Lu Ye ME 6.1, and oa full translation is 
given in Lat Una mine's Outlines of Chinese /vstory, 
p. 285. 


SEVEN MALES, THE. 
States. 


SEVEN MARTIAL STATES, THE, -& &@ 
cht Asiung, translated by Parker in one place as 
The Seven Males; a term used for the more power 
ful feudal kingdoms of the third century nc. 
They were Ch'in, Ch‘u, Ch‘i, Yen, Han, Chao and 
Wei. The period is also called the Period of the 
Siz Kingdome,~ Ch'in being then omitted. 


SEVENTH DAY ADVENTIST MISSION. 

Headquarters :—Washington, D.C, 

Entered China, 1902. 

Works in ten provinces and Hongkong, occupy- 
ing fourteen stations. It represents a denomination 
formed in the U.S.A. in 1845-1846, and laying 
special stress (as the name implies) on the observance 
of the Saturday as the day of rest, and on the 
imminence of Christ’s Second Coming. It carries 
on & vigorous propaganda jn all parts of the world. 

The first missionaries of the Society arrived 
at Hongkong early in 1902, and in December two of 
them went to Canton. In 1903 work was begun in 
Honan; through two members of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, located there, joining 
the Seventh Day Adventists, and beginning work 
for the latter on the spot; and six new medical 
workers arrived there from U.S.A. a few months 
later, with a small hand-press to be used in putting 
out literature, a form of work systematically em- 
phasized from the start. In 1905, this printing- 
press was set in operation at Shangts‘ai hsien 
( £ 3) in Honan, and was later removed to 
Shanghai. 

A paper known as the Signs of the Timespt dk AR 
was begun in June 1905, which had during 1916 an 
average sale of 55,000 copies monthly, and a paid- 
up subscription list of 40,000. Christian colporteurs 
are trained jn American methods of salesmanship, 
and are given a commission on all they sell, and 
foreign missionaries and Chinese evangelists follow 
up the colporteurs as opportunities offer. The 
paper contains the world’s news for the month, 
and Christian truth from the Mission’s standpoint. 
About eighty books and pamphlets have also been 
issued from the Mission Press. 

The medical work is still in its infancy but 
the educational work is welt organized. Its first 
aim is to ‘provide the Mission with intelligent 
workers, by educating Christian boys and girls, and 
the heathen are not specially catered for though 
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SEVENTH DAY 


not rejected. The scheme i for twelve years, vee. 
mA Fearn plitmary, two years’ inlermedimte and four 
years’ lnghweheol ewureen, At prewent the only 


High Sehew! is artuated at Shanghas. 
In March 1917, the Mission reportad ; 


Formgn workers .. .. 103 
Chinese ataff (not including 
Colporteurn) 2. 1. 1 ~=©=©— A 


Communicanta 


2,190 


SEVENTH DAY BAPTIST MISSION. 
Headquarters : Ashaway, Khode Island, U.S.A. 
Works in Shanghai and neighbourhood. 

was started in 1tA7 with the 
artival fn Shanghai of the Revs. SoLomon Caurewinn 
and NatHan Wakpner and their wives. Public 
worship was begun in the native city in 1848 and 
a boys’ daywechool opened six months Jater. A 
chapel and other buildings were erected two years 
after this, but the T‘ai P‘ing rebels compelled the 
workers to retire for a time from their places inside 
the city, and at the Weat Gate. They built a tem- 
porary house in the Foreign Concession, but were 
again compelled to leave, owing to the Imperial 
Forces camping near by. Mr. WarpDNER moved no 
less than ten times in search of safety, and in 
1856-1857 ill-health compelled the return of the 
family to the U.S.A., and the Carpenters were 
left alone. 

The Civil War caused home funds to fail, and 
Mr. (now Dr.) Carpenter for some time supported 
himself by acting as interpreter, but ill-health took 
him home in 1864. From that time for nine years, 
a native pastor kept the work going, and then 
Dr. CaRPENTER came back, but had to retire finally 
in three years, his health being completely broken. 
With help from two members of other missions, the 
work was to some extent kept alive till 1880, when 
three new workers arrived; including Dr. and Mrs. 
D. H. Davis, followed by a lady physician in 1883. 
The medical work then begun was removed to Liu-ho 
24 7. twenty miles from Shanghai, in 1902, where 
a hospital of thirty beds was put up in 1916. The 
Church at Liu-ho (organised 1908) has its own 
pastor, and there is a day-school. 

In 1885, a girls’ boarding-school was opened at 
West Gate by Mrs. Davis, and one for boys in 1888 
by Dr. Davis, who soon handed it over to other 
workers. 

The Shanghai work is at St. Catherine’s Bridge, 
West Gate, where there are a new Church (built 
1910), two schools, a dispensary and three dwelling 
houses. 


Statistics : January, 1917. 


This mission 


Foreign missionaries... ... ... 9 
Chinese staff ee 
Communicants ... ... .. ... 12l 
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SEYMOUR, EDWARD, Rt. Hon. Sir, (cousin 
of Admiral Sir M. Curme-Seymovur), was born in 
1840. He entered the navy in 1852, and besides 
much other service, was present as a lieutenant 
through the China War, 1857-60, his uncle, Sir 
Micuaget Seymour, being Admiral; and then served 
in the operations against the T‘ai P‘ing rebels in 
1862. Forty years later, he was Commander-in-Chief 
on the China Station, and commanded an Allied 
Expedition to relieve the Legations ip 1900. (See 
Bexerism),. 

His honours include G.C.B. (1900), O.M. (1902), 
LL.D. (Cambridge, 1904), G.C.V.O. (1906), P.C. 
(1909), besides several Orders from foreign Govern- 
ments He retired as Admiral of the Fleet in 1910. 

He has written My Naval Career and Travels. 


SEYMOUR, MICHAEL, Sir, was born on 
December 5, 1802, son cf Rear-admiral Sir MicHAEL 
Seymour, and uncle to two other Admirals of the 
same name who have done service in China. In 
1856, he was put in ¢ommand of the China Station, 
and on the occurrence of the Arrow lorcha incident,’ 
he took the Bogue Forts and then Canton. He next 
went north and took the Taku Forts, after which 
the Chinese signed the Tientsin Treaty. He was 
made G.C.B. in 1859, and became Admiral in 1864. 
He died on February 23, 1887. 

Cooke: China; Ovrenant: Narrative of the 
Earl of Elgin’s Mission. 


SEYMOUR, MICHAEL CULME,, Sir, (cousin 
of Admiral Sir E. Seymour), Was born near Berk- 
hamp:tead on March 13, 1836. He entered the 
Navy in 1850, and saw a good deal of service; he 
served through the second China War, including 
Fatshan, Canton and the Peiho (1858). He retired 
as Admiral in 1901. 


He is the 3rd Baronet, and has the honours 
G.C.B. and G.C.V.O. 


SHADDOCKS. See Oranges. 


SHAMEEN ¥}% fi sia mien, sand flat, the 
foreign concession at Canton at the south-west corner 
of the city. It is an jsland formed by the digging 
of a trench on its north side. The earth dug from 
the trench was used to embank the island. The 
trench or moat is some 100 ft. wide and crossed. by 
two bridges. 

It whe a mere mud flat till 1859, when it was 
secured as the Concession (chiefly through the efforts 
of Parkes), was embanked and surrounded by 4 
granite wall. The Factories (q.v.) thus became a 
thing of the past. The western four-fifths is 
British; the eastern one-fifth is French; to each 
there ig a separate Municipal government. See 
(Taunton. 


SHA MO, # @. See Gobi. 


| Aj, ® model ruler. 
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SHANG or YIN DYNASTY, THE, A # or 
FQ #8, was founded by T‘ang %, Prince of Shang 
His capital was at Po @, in 
East Honan. During his reign there was a seven 
years’ drought, and he offered himself to heaven 
if such a sacrifice would avail. In s.c. 1401, the 
capital, after several removals, was fixed at Yin ff, 
North Honan, whence the dynasty received its 
second name. The aborigines were gradually sub- 
dued, after which occurred the first conflicts with 
the Tartars. During this dynasty, the Emperor’s 
powers gradually increased. The last ruler, CHovu 
Hsin, being completely under the influence of the 
infamous concubine Ta Cur ¥f B, the prince of 
Chor JJ rebelled and overthrew the dynasty. 
There were 28 sovereigns, who ruled for 644 years. 
See Ch‘éng T‘ang, Chieh, Ta Chr, etc. 


Dyn. Title Accession Dym Title Accession 
B.C. BIC. 

Wk @ Ch‘éng T‘ang 1766 fj BE Nan Kéng 1433 
x OT‘ai Chia 1753 A! Yang Chia 1408 
Ry Wu. Ting 1720 #3 P‘an Keng 1401 
AM T'ai Kéng 1691 4) Hsiao Hsin 1373 
FA Hsiao Chia = 1666 4 G Hsiao Yi 1352 
#€ EG Yung Chi 1649 BH JS Wu Ting 1324 
AK Tai Mou 1637 tH BE Tsu Kéng 1265 
ff T Chung Ting 1562 M1 #! Tsu Chia 1258 
Sf Wai Jén 1549 @ = Lin Hsin 1225. 
WW Ho Tan Chia 1534 PE J Kéng Ting 1219 
ml @ Tsu Yi 1525 BG Wu Yi 1198 
M2 Tsu Hsin 1506 A J T‘ai Ting 1194 
%KR Hi = Wu Chia 1490 # Z@ Ti Yi 1191 
Bl J’ Tsu Ting 1465 $f3@ Chou Hsin 1164 


SHANG SHU, ff] . See Shu Ching. 


SHANGHAE ALMANACK AND DIARY, 
(not to be confused with the Shanghai Almanac), 
was published by W. T. (Tarrant), for the year 
1869. 


SHANGHAI, | # the most important of the 
treaty ports. It was the most northern of the five 
opened by the Treaty of Nanking in 1842 and it 
long remained the northern limit of foreign trade. 
It is situated 13 miles up the Huang p‘u 9 7f which 
debouches into the Yangtze estuary. The latitude 
is 31° 14‘ N.; the longitude 121° 29‘ E. 

The early history of the native port is somewhat 
obscure and of little interest; yet a good many 
papers on the subject or translations of the Chinese 
records have been printed. It may be regarded as 
having been the port for Soochow, at the mouth 
of the Woosung river, now called the Soochow Creek, 
but once many miles wide at this point. Till the 
13th century the Huangpu was a canal. There has 
naturally been a great deal of change in the water- 
ways of such a plain during the centuries and there 
is a good deal of confusion and uncertainty in all 
accounts of the hydrography of the district. 
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Shanghai began to be of importance aa a plare 
of trade in the Lith century ; but ae far ae forma ye ri 
aequaintance with it is concerned ite history hegre 
in 1842, when Lawbtay and Garenare veered at in 
the Lord Amherst (qv.). Ten yeare laver (Jane 19, 
1842) it waa taken by the Britieh forces, and by the 
Treaty of Nanking waa opened to foreign trade on 
November 17, los, Captain Bameowih, the fired 
British Consul, fixed the limite of the settlement 
They were, to use the present names of etrecte, the 
Yang hing pang or Avenue Edward VII on the 
south, Peking Road on the north, the Huang pu 
on the east and Fukien Road on the west, Barron 
with the ‘Tao ta. drew up Land Regulations twe 
years later, and the intention was that the Settle 
ment, acquired with British blood, money and 
labour, should be ai British Settlement. The 
American Consul, however, later on homsted hie flag 
in the Settlement in spite of British and Chinese 
protest, and che Settlement has ever since been 
International. 

The French, however, acquired and have always 
retained a Concession of their own. 

In September, 1853, the Triad Society rebels 
took possession of the native city. One result of 
this was that the Customs Service had to be put 
under foreign management, as it has ever since 
remained. 

For seventeen months the insurgents held the 
city, while the Settlement suffered from the 
“proximity of Imperialist troops. In April, 1854, 
the newly-formed Volunteer corps, with some men 
from the ships, attacked and fired the Imperialist 
camp near the Race Course: this is the Battle of 
Muddy Flat. At the end of the year the French 
Admiral found his excuse for attacking the city ; 
the French loss was forty-five killed and wounded. 
The city was not taken, but a month later the in- 
surgents fled. 


The Tai P‘ing rebels threatened Shanghai in 
August 1860. Hundreds of thousands of refugees 
poured into the Settlement. The energetic action 
of foreign and Chinese troops, under Warp, 
BurGevine, Hore, Staverey, Frorer and others, 
kept Shanghai safe. 


In 1863 the Mixed Court was established; the 
Shanghai Club and the General Hospital in 1864; 
H.B.M. Court for China and Japan in 1865. In 
1874 the Shanghai-Woosung Railway was opened as 
far as Kiang-wan (44 miles). It was bought by the 
Chinese authorities and torn up. 


The Recreation Fund originated in 1862, when 
some land in the old Race Course, for which some 
fifty reidents had paid less than Tls. 5,000, was 
sold for Tls. 49,000. This money was handed over 
as a free gift to the community. The Fund now 
owns all the land within the present Raee Course, 


SHANGHAI 


and it Sate Meaty Bhadighel loetiiasioie wilh 


|emtye 


‘T ive 


livttewvetioneal Metilerwwent and the PF reneh 


| one Ge governed ee oviing tw ewan Land 


| Rev ilalvone The fire, Regulations, we ales 
stated, were drawn up by Conall Beaworn anul the 
Tadeal, Bevemnber 2), lidh Live @ere in Loge 
Hill Joly 21, 1G wien new Reyhlateone were 
ieee, by whtol thee Minayirigemd Cmmrieth oa trembar 
uted Ties Rogulatonm were amended in le 
wid again on Lou 


The Freveh Land Megulation, at bawet fino 
1666, have been seperate from theme apply itiy to tbe 
Settlement. 

The a®ealled Athenean 
and the so-called British Settlement were formally 
united under one rule in December, 1663. 

Shani has comtitwed to im@eaee aul prover, 


Setglernent (14 a a 


in spote of many diffieulties the Weewny Par being 


The history of a growing commercial port is, 
It is to 


se 


one. 
however. in itself without much interest. 
be voticed that pe Jeeon” /ieterw AShanghna 
three-fifths taken up with the T‘ai P‘ing Rebellion ; 
all the rest of Shanghai's history only fills a 
hundred pages. 

The appearance of the place if approached by 
water is very fine; the river bank is a busy and 
broad road with handsome buildings fronting the 
water. Except the Bund, however, Shanghai has 
nothing to show the visitor,—unless he comee to 
see Missions or cotton-mills. The whole district is 
a mnd-flat with no natural beauty, while art has 
done little to improve matters, except in a few of 
the buildings on the Bund. 

The following are H.B.M. Consuls or Consals- 
General who have had office at Shanghai, with dates 


of appointment. é‘ 
1843, Captain Georce Batrovz, (later General Sir 


GeorceE), Consul. 
1846, RurHerrorD Accock, (later Sir RuTHERFORD), 


Consul. 
1854. Danze, Brooke Rosertson, (later Sir Danren), 
Consul. 
1858, Harry Smirn Parkes. (later Sir Harry. 
December 21, Consul. 
1865, CHantes ALEXANDER WIWCHESTER, March 28, 
Consul. 
1871, Warten Henry Mepuorst, (later Sir WALTER), 
January 24, Consul. 
1877, Dantet Brooke Rosertson, (later Sir DaNtEL), 
October 24, Consul-General (did not proceed). 
1880, Patrick JosepH HucHES, February 25, Consul. 
1884, Ps March 1, Consul- 
General. 
1891. Nicnotas JonN Hannen (later Sir NicHotas), 
April 1, Consul-General. 
1897, Georce Jamieson, November 13. Consul- 
General. 
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1899, Byron Brenan, May 13, Consul-General. 
1901, PetHam Lamp Warren, (later Sir Penuam), 

July 1, Consul-General. 

1911, Everarp Duncan Home Fraser, (now Sir 

EverarD), January 20, Consul-General. 

The last census of Shanghai was taken on 
October 16, 1915. It shewed a total foreign popula- 
tion of 18,519 in the International Settlement and 
2,405 in the French Concession; total, 20,924. Of 
these 7,587 were Japanese, 5,521 British, and 1,448 
American. 

The Chinese in the Settlement and Concession 
numbered 787,920; including those outside the 
Settlement limits the total population of the port 
is estimated at nearly 1,500,000. 

The totals of the different foreign nationalities 
are as follows :— 


Settle- | Con- 1915 
Nationality ment cession ‘Total 
Japanese 7,169 218 7,537 
British 4,822 699 § 521 
Portuguese 1,323 29 1,352 
American 1,307 141 1,448 
German a ine ot || 270 1,425 
EE ree 361 41 402 
ne 244 364 608 
ee 181 4 185 
OE 114 55 169 
re 145 33 178 
Avstro-Hungarian _ 123 27 150 
a 108 2 110 
Nerwegian .. ... . 82 27 109 
Swiss ~— a ae 79 35 114 
oo 73 10 83 
Dutch lt > tn ee 55 Ps 78 
a 18 $2 50 
Greek ~~ eee 41 v 48 
Persian -_ =. 39 — 39 
ee eee 20 — 20 
Rumanian — ~~ 16 z 18 
Egyptian 8 -- 8 
Armenian 5 — 5 
Latin-American 5 9 
M or tenegrin — 2 —_ 2 
Julgarian ——— 2 -- 2 
Arabian i - i _ _ — 
Co 1,009 18 1,027 
Si ndries —— 13 364 377 
Total 18.519 2.405 20.9211 

1915 1916 


Net Foreign Imports 
Net Chinese _,, 
Exports 


... 38,864,090 34,432,024 
. 103,975,610 121,856,816 


Total Hk.Tls. ... 208,173,308 240,472,340 
Macuettan : The Story of Shanghai; ve Jesus : 
Historic Shanghai. 
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SHANGHAI ALMANAC. This was publish- 
ed by the North China Herald Office under slightly 
different titles,—with or without a Miscellany,— 
from 1852 to 1858, and for 1860, 1861 and 1863. 
The Miscellany was composed of articles reprinted 
from the Herald: in 1857 # appeared separately 
and then ceased. 


SHANGHAI LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
Society, a Society founded in Shanghai in 1857, 
with Dr. BripGMan as first president. It published 
a Journal in 1858, and was affiliated the next year 
with the Royal Asiatic Society, a step which had 
been in contemplation from the beginning. 

See Royal Asiatic Society, North China Branch. 


SHANGHAI MERCURY, THE, an evening 
daily. newspaper founded in 1879 by C. Rivrnetown, 
J. D. Cuarx and J. R. Brack. 


SHANGHAI STEAM NAVIGATION CO., 
organized in 1862 by the American firm Russe 
& Co., on the opening of the Yangtze to foreign 
trade. The Company was unincorporated and had 
both foreign and Chinese shareholders, individually 
liable, with a capital of £1,000,000. It had a 
struggling existence for the first four years and then 
flourished for seven or eight years, the capital being 
increased to £ 2,200,000 and the fleet to eighteen 
steamers. 

R. B. Forses : Personal Reminiscences, Boston, 
1882. 


SHAN HAI KUAN, jh); # BH, ‘mountain and 
sea barrier,’ a town and military station in Chihli, 
at the eastern extremity of the Great Wall, near an — 
important pass and two and a half miles from 
the sea. 

SHANSI, jl) py west of the hill, a northern 
province, with Mongolia on the north, the Ordos 
(Mongolia) and Shensi on the west, Honan on the 
south and Chihli on the east. On its whole east 
and south the Yellow River is its boundary. The 
area is 81,853 sq. miles and the population 12,200,000. 
The province is a plateau, rising towards the north 
and crossed by mountain ranges. The famous 
Wu t‘ai shan (q.v.) is the best known hill. The 
Ho shan #& jl) rises to 7,860 ft. The important 
rivers are the Ch‘in ho i) jif and the Fén ho #} py 
both tributaries of the Yellow River. Corn, 
tobacco, cotton and some rice are grown; but the 
climate is too severe for more than one crop in the 
year. Opium was produced and was said to be 
the best of native opium. Shansi had a specially 
bad reputation for opium-smoking. No part of the 
world has such rich coal-fields. 

The capital city is T‘ai-yian fu Je Sf ff, with 
220,000 inhabitants. It stands on the north of a vast 
plain. Other important places are P‘ing yang fu 
78 FB A «in the south, and Ta t‘ung fu KW 
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in the north. Near the latter are famous eave 
temples of the N. Wei dy that y. 
Kalgan now reaches the latter place 


The paal tiem 


The literary name tor the province is Chin FJ 
(See Chin State). It w aleo ealled Shan yu pl fy. 
right of the hall. 


SHANSI IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY. In 
lw, atter the massacre of 137 Protestant mission 
afies (including wives and children) in Shaner on 
L900 by order of the Governor, (Yu Hsies), Prinee 
Come and Li Henxcenane invited Dr. TT. Krenann 
to help them in dealing with the question of 
indem nities, 

Dr. Rictarp proposed, and the Plenipotent: 
aries, the provincmal authorities and the Missions 
concerned agreed, that instead other com: 
pensation a University for Western learning should 
be estabhshed in ‘T’ai Yuan fu, the capital, the 
Government paying ‘ls. 50,000 for ten years during 
which foreigners were to have the management, 
after which time, the Chinese were to take control. 

Dr. Ricuarp was the first Chancellor, and Dr. 
Morr Duncan of the English Baptist Mission was 
first Principal. 

A six years’ curriculum was planned, with 
courses in 1. Law, 2. Science, 3. Medicine, 
4. Engineerirg, 5. Language and Literature. 
Successful students were to receive diplomas from 
the University and degrees from the Government. 
Only those who had already gained the Chinese 
B.A. or M.A. were to be admitted. 

When the Empress-Dowager, a few months after 
the opening of the University, issued the famous 
edict which revolutionized the national education 
and provided for a University in each province, it 
became necessary to modify Shansi University. 
The standard of entrance had to be lowered, and the 


ol 


original organization became the Western Depart- » 


ment of. the new University established under the 
Empress’s scheme. 

Dr. Duncan died in 1906 and Prof. L. R. 0. 
Bevan was Acting-Principal for a year and a half, 
after which the Rev. W. E. Soornitt of the United 
Methodist Mission was head till the work was 
handed over to the Chinese on November 13, 1910. 
For six years, (1902-1908) the University had a 
special Translation Department, to supply its own 
need of text books. The University buildings were 
untouched in the Revolution of 1911, when a large 
part of the city was destroyed. It was obliged to 
close for,.a considerable time, but re-opened as soon 
as order was restored. 

The China: Educational Directory for 1917 gives 
the number of students as 504. ~ 

' Ricuarp : Forty-five Years in China. 


SHANTUNG, il) & east of the hill. This is 
the most easterly of the eighteen provinces ; it is 


SHANTUNG UNIVERSITY 


bounded by the Gelf of Chinh, lew, Kiaagew 
wid) the Yellow Gea bal! the bewdesiog Meine soatd 
tinve The eam pert fe hilly, and lee oaet of 
bin ev aeroul Twi Bhan whew thee obd 
atid) Faw, of Diihh, tw 
Drow iiom Of Tshams hy PQ temeiiigg VS emt of the Tall 
her tate ane JY Chi and gy Ze SA tow, “lett 


of tie will,” 


ema baes 


@ lobe provilee om Lie 


‘I le afea and pup ialion ot Lie prov ings are if 
we bhe 
eotinmate givew SOAP) equmre aviles @ikly OL aiilliowe of 


touree hel aerurabely Rulwwrw, a: aye 


peeple, beang S20 per equare mile Tlie comet ae areal 


indented aud has the harbowrs of ‘Tengrhowtiu, 
Cheteo, Weihaiwe: and ‘Teiagtan lhe Telow 
River enters the sea if Ui proviiet, an te 


Grand Canal crosses it. Two lines of railway also 
cut the province, the first being that made by the 
Germans from Tsingtao to Treinanio, the 
the other the Tientesn—Puekow time, which alee grew 
through the capital. But owing to the hilly nature 
of half the province and the absence of useful rivers 
the communications in Shantung are in a backward 
state. 

The products are beans, wheat, millet, cotton 
and walnuts, the minerals being coal and iron, which 
were-worked by the Germans in accordance with the 
treaty hy which they held Tsingtao; the important 
coalficlds are near Weihsien, 100 miles from 
Tsingtao, and near Poshan, 170 miles from Tsingtao. 
Strawbraid and silk (pongee) are exported in large 
quantities. 

There are two leased ports, Weihaiwei, leased 
to the British, and Kiaochow or Tsingtao leased 
to the Germans, but now, during the war, in the 
occupation of the Japanese. The Treaty Ports are 
Chefoo, Tsinanfu, Weihsien and Chou-te‘un. 

In history Shantung holds an honoured place as 
containing the birthplaces and tombs of both 
Conrucius and MENCIvs. 

It also has the most famous of the racred 
mountains, T‘ai Shan. 

See 7‘ai Shan, Tstngtao, Chefoo, ete. 

Forsytx : Shantung, 1912; Anmstrone : Shan- 
tung, Shanghai, 1891. 


SHANTUNG CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, 
The, was founded in 1904 as a union institution by 
the American Presbyterian and English Baptist 
Missions, and comprised three colleges. 

i. The College of Arts and Science at the 
American Presbyterian Mission station of Weihsien, 
formed by the union of Téng chou College and the 
Tsing chou fu High School. This provides a four 
years’ course of college work, and a Preparatory 
Department, the work of which will eventually be 


eT | Lem! 


_ done in the Middle Schools of the Missions. 


ii. The Gortcn-Rosryson Union Theological 
College and Normal School, at the English Baptist 
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Mission station at Tsing chou fu, a development of 
the previous Theological and Normal Training work 
of both missions. Two alternative courses are 
offered in the Theological department of three years 
each. The Normal School has two years’ work after 
one year's preparatory course. There is also a Bible 
Institute, three years’ course. 

iil. The Union Medical College at Tsinan fu, 
the capital of the province. This was formed in 
1906, and teaching was done peripatetically until 
the college buildings were ready for use. The 
ARTHINGTON Fund (g.v.) made a grant, and land 
was bought in 1908, and in the spring of 1910, 
teaching began in the half-finished buildings which 
were not formally opened till April, 1911. The 
College Hospital was added in 1914, and is well 
fitted up on modern lines. There are one hundred 
beds. In 1916, the China Medical Board (q.v.) 
decided to send the junior students of the Union 
Medical College of Peking, to take the earlier part 
of their training in Chinese at Tsi-nan, and gave 
outright $50,000 goid for the necessary extra build- 
ings and equipment, and $100,000 gold for five years 
for current expenses. The course of study covers 
Six years. 

The Canadian Presbyterian Mission in Honan, 
and the American Presbyterian Mission (South) 
each have a professor on the Medical College staff, 
and others are expected to join, while the Church 
of England Mission in North China has for some 
years had a tutor on the staff of the Arts and 
Science College. 

It having been decided to concentrate all three 
Colleges at Tsinan, a site of fifty acres was bought 
outside the city and the whole University should 
have been established there by the end of 1916. 
Owing to the high price of silver, building was 
hindered, but it was completed and all work 
removed there in the autumn of 1917. 

The outstanding features of the University are, 

1. The great majority of students come from 
Christian families. 

ii. The teaching is carried on in Chinese, 
English being a secondary subject. 

iii. Up to the present, no Charter has been 
sought enabling to grant degrees, the students 
receiving Diplomas for College, and also for post- 
graduate work. 

In February, 1917, the University reported, 


Foreign Professors ... ... ... 20 
(chinese Professors ... ... ... 15 
Other Chinese Assistants ... 32 
Students :— 
School of Arts and Science ... 103 
School of Theology... ... ... 38 
Normal School a. ae 
School of Medicine... ... ... 122 
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SHARKS’ FINS are made into gelatinous 
soups which are considered highly palatable by the 
Chinese and are served at feasts. 

SHASI, @ jj, sha shth, in lat. 30° 17° N., 
long. 112° 47‘ E., on the Yangtze in the cotton 
growing district of Hupei, was opened to foreign 
trade by the Treaty of Shimonoseki in 1896. It 
had been a ‘port of call’ previously. It is in the 
centre of a network of canals, and is a good dis- 
tributing point, but the trade has remained very 


small. The industries are cotton, vegetable tallow, 


etc., but are not on a large scale. The silk districts 
are to the north of Shasi. 

The British Consulate was withdrawn in 1899, 
and British interests are in charge of H.B.M. 
Consul at Ichang. Contracts for building a railway 
have been made, but the work has been delayed 
through the Great War. 

1915 1916 
3,051,666 2,560,408 

299,735 240,168 
1,190,041 1,753,849 


Net Foreign Imports 
Net Chinese _,, 
Exports 


Total Hk:Tls. ... 4,541,442 4,354,425 


SHASTRAS or s’dstras, #@ Tun, discourses; a 
division of Buddhist literature consisting of philoso- 
phical and controversial works. 


SHEEP, WILD, or ARGALI (a Manchu 
word), Ovis jubata # 3: p‘an yang, etc. This 
striking animal with a ram’s head on a deer-like 
body, and spiral horns four feet long, is mentioned 
by Marco Poo, Rusruck and other early travellers, 
and by earlier Chinese writers. It has received 
various specific names, but the Pamir speties is now 
known as Q. poli in honour of Marco Poto. 
O. argale is confined to the Altai and Daurian 
Mountains, but a different species is found: south of 
the Gobi desert, (eastern ‘parts of Mongolia, northern 
parts of Shansi and Chihli), and has received the 
name O. jubata. It has long hair on the neck, 
withers and throat, and differs from the others in 
the length and spiral direction of the horns and 
in other points. Its dimensions are given as 54 ft. 
muzzle to tail, 3 ft. high, horns about 3 ft. long. 
There is another Wild Sheep in S.W. Kansu, the 
Burhel, OU. nahura, a smaller animal than the 
O. jubata, resembling the Burhel of North India. 


SHE KING, $$ 4%. See Shih Ching. 


SHENG, Jf. A Chinese measure equalling 
about one pint English. 


SH ENG. See Musical Instruments. 
SHENG CHING. See Mukden. 
SHENG YANG. Seo Mukden. 
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SHEN NUNG, jh IR, a legendary Emperar, 
supposed to have been moraculously comeerved and 
to have reggned me 2856 2098 


ture, the diseevery of the medicinal properties of 


‘The art of agree! 


plants, and the establivhinent of a myetem of barter | 


are asertbed to him, 


SHEN SHIH, Ph ye girdled acholura, a term in 
common in China for unemployed offeiale, 
“men of family, of means and of education, living 
“generally on inherited estates, controlling the 
“thoughts and feelings of their poorer neighbours 
‘“‘and able to influence the action of the officials.’’ 
(Monst). rent 
in interior cities used to know the power of the 
shén ehih. The best translation is undoubtedly 
‘gentry,’ though Morse found this word objected to. 

Morse: The International Relations of the 
Chinese Empire, p. 370, note, 


SHENSI, BR PY shan Asi, ‘west of the pass.’ 
The pass is the celebrated T'ung Kuan 9 BY. The 
name of the province is identical in sound with that 
of the neighbouring province, though the tone of 
the first character differs in the two cases. ‘The 
foreigner gets over the difficulty by calling one 
Shansi and the other Shensi; but the latter name 
would not be recognized by a Chinese. 

The area of Shensi is 75,290 sq. miles and the 
population 8,450,000. On the north it has the Great 
Wall, beyond which is the Ordos (Mongolia) ; on the 
west is Kansu; to the south are Ssich‘uan and 
Hupei, and to the east Honan and (with the 
Yellow River as a dividing line), Shansi. 

The Ch‘in ling 3 34 mountains, a prolongation 
of the P‘un lun, divide the province, east and west 
in direction. Ta pai shan 7 AI, the highest 
peak, is 11,500 ft. high. The crossing of this range 
is difficult. Another chain, the Chiu lung } #Z, 
lies in the south of the province. 

North of the Ch‘in ling the Wei river flows 
westward to join the Yellow River, and is its 
principal tributary. South of the mountains is the 
Han river, which reaches the Yangtze at Hankow. 
It is not navigable within the boundaries of Shensi. 

The agricultural products are those of other 
northern provinces, barley, pulse, maize, tobacco. 
In the Wei valley cotton and rice are grown. Till 
lately the poppy was cultivated throughout the 
province.. There are immense fields of coal, almost 
untouched. 

Hsi-an fu (q¢.v.) is the capital, and is one of the 
great cities of China. The population is one 
million. Hsing-an @ 4 and Hanchung #& th 
(80,000) are other important cities. 

The literary name of the province is Ch‘in #: 
the state of Ch‘in (g.v.) was here, and later Cu‘rx 
Sura Huane Tr had the capital of the empire near 
Hsi-an fu. Another name is Kuan chung BW rh. 
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SHEN YANG. See Mulder 
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lwur covtturiae alter hie death, of Sel wa Co ies © 
Hliseery; eaactly ae in Ue onee Of Ue Shu Chity 
(q.v.). On the other hand there ig evidence of the 
GAiebence ol the collertiwn Cory pmnaeds i ake pores t 
lam before Vie tiame of Compuctcna ‘The come! maton 
ie that while he may have made sane minor changes, 
not him; but by Nis 
enthusiastic prame of it to hie diseipsee tee mnmede it 
mipurtant avd thous caused it to be premerved It 
can easily be believed, therefore, that the Odes 
were not likely to have suffered by the Burning of 
tne Books, being kept in memory by many. 

Theoretically the poems of the Feudal States 
were collected at every royal visit and preserved at 
the court under the care of the music-master. 
Owing to the disorders of the times royal progresses 
ceased, and we have specimens from only some of 
the states and covering only a short part of their 
history. Five Odes are attributed to the Shang 
dynasty (B.c. 1765-1122); the rest belong to WEN 
WanG’s time and to the Chou dynasty. They are 
of supreme interest for what they teach us of the 
customs, beliefs and condition of the Chinese before 
Conrucrus. For the questions of pronunciation 
and rhyme in the Odes see Lecce (Classics, vol. iv, 
p. 102). 

Many translators have worked on a few Odes: 
ten are translated by Crsot in Mém. concernant les 
Chinois ; in Du Hawpe there are eight by PREMARE ; 
MorRISON gives nine or more in his Dictionary, and 
so on (v. Corprer Bib. Sin., col. 1380). 

As a whole they have been translated by Lecce 
(1876) and by Aten (1891) into English; by 
Pavtuier into French; into Latin by La CHaRMs 
(1830), etc. See Poetry. 


SHIH CHOU, s %. The reputed inventor of 
the Greater Seal Characters, 9th century B.c. The 
characters were used till 200 B.c. 


SHIH HUANG TI, %§ 3 #, meaning First 
Emperor. One of the most interesting figures in 
Chinese history. He succeeded his supposed father 
as king of Ch‘in ¥ in B.c. 246, when he was thirteen 
years old. For a long time he was under the 
tutelage of Lrv Pu-we1 who had been his father’s 
minister and who waged frequent war with the 
other states of Wei, Chao, Ch‘u, Ch‘i, etc. In 
B.c. 221, the 26th of his reign, he became de facto 


the compilation i die 


- master of all China, though the Chou dynasty had 


come to an end and the Ch‘in dynasty been set up 


SHIMONOSEKI 


44 years earlier. He took the proud title of Huanc 
Tr, combining the appellations of the legendary 
Five Huang and Three 71, and he ordered that he 
should be known as Sain Hvano 11, First Supreme 
Ruler, his successors being second, third and so on. 
He was a great reformer. Many of the changes he 
made were puerile, the offspring of a superstitious 
nature; but he also ordered uniformity of weights 
and measures throughout the empire; he adopted a 
new script, the Lesser Seal; he made great roads to 
different provinces, and travelled them himself; he 
divided the country into thirty governments or 
provinces #§, and swept away the feudal system. 
The two great deeds of his reign, known to all, are 
the building of the Great Wall (q¢.v.) and the Burn- 
ing of the Books (q.v.) followed by the burying alive 
of 460 of the literati. It is his treatment of 
Confucian literature and the learned that has made 
this emperor’s name to be execrated for twenty 
centuries in spite of all he did for the everlasting 
benefit of the empire. 


He built a most glorious capital, Hsien-yang 
KX ®§. and many palaces; though he was always 
seeking the Elixir of Life he also made himself a 
vonderful mausoleum, where he was buried at his 
death in B.c. 210. It is said there were buried 
alive with him many of his concubines, as well as 
the workmen who knew the secrets of the con- 
struction of the tomb. 

He was a great genius, both military and 
political, and it was due to him that China became 
% single great nation, capable of endless develop- 
ment. 

Ssu-aa CH‘ren, Fi] $B, Shih CAi Ff, original 
or CHAVANNES’ translation; TscHepe, S.J., Hist pire 
du Royawme de Ts'in. (Var. sin., No. 27). 


SHIMONOSEKI, Treaty of. See 7'reaties. 


SHOE, (of silver). The silver ingot is said 
to be named a ‘shoe’ from some resemblance to the 
Chinese shoe, but the probable derivation of the 
term .is not directly from the shape of the object, 
which is as much like a boat as a shoe; the Dutch 
called it goldschuyt, boat of gold, and the schuyt 
har heen corrupted into shoe. 

The native name is pao or yuen pao FG BR 
(36 perhaps for QJ round). A shoe usually weighs 
about fifty taels (¢.v.) or ounces. 


SHOO KING. See Shu Ching. 
SHORTWINGS. See Brachypteryginae. 


SHOU YANG MISSION. A small independ. 
ent mission started at Shou-yang, in Shansi, in 
Towa, be Mr. and Mrs T. W. Preort, who had 
formerly worked in connection with the China Inland 
Mission. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Picotr were wealthy and highly 
connected people who spent their money freely in 
the work and erected fine premises in the city. 
Thirteen other workers subsequently joined them. 

In 1900, eleven of these, that is, all at the time 
in Shou-yang, suffered martyrdom at the hands of 
the Boxers, together with two children, one being 
the only son of Mr. and Mrs. Picorr. Of the 
twenty-one church members they had gathered 
together in the eight years’ work, ten suffered death 
with their foreign teachers. 

The surviving workers joined the English 
Baptist Mission, which took over the station after 
the Boxer movement had been put down. 


SHREW, ten species are known in North 
China and neighbourhood. These with their dis- 
tribution are as follows :— 

Blarinella griselda, 8.W. Kansu; Chodsigoa 
hypsibia, Chihli; C. lamula, 8.W. Kansu; Crocidura 
cerew, Corea, Chihli, Shansi; C. attenuata, S.W. 
Kansu; C. Jlasiura, Corea, Manchuria; Sorex 
anncxus, Corea, Manchuria; S. sinalis, S. Shensi; 
S. cansulus, S.W. Kansu; S. wardi, 8.W. Kansu. 

Sowersy : Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xlvii. 


SHRIKES. 


SHROFF, Arab. sarraf, banker. <A _ silver 
expert, employed in banks, etc., to examine dollars. 
It has now come to have a wider application, and is 
used for the employé who collects accounts for a 
firm. 


See Lantidae. 


SHU, #%. The ancient name of what is now 
West Ssich‘uan. The early capital was the city 
now called Ch‘éng-tu. See Han Dynasty, Minor. 


SHU CHING, @ #8, the Book of History; 
‘a collection of historical memorials extending over 
a space of about 1,700 years, but on no connected 
method, and with great gaps between them’ (LEGGE). 
It is the first in order of the Five Classics. It is 
often designated shang shu f} %&, shang fy being 
understood in reference either to the antiquity or to 
the value of the documents. As the work now 
stands it contains fifty-eight books. 

There was an_ authoritative collection of 
historical documents in existence after CoNnFructivus’ 
days; but whether it was a compilation in a hundred 
books made by the sage is doubtful, since the first 
claim to such editorship is not asserted till four 
centuries later. In any case the books were burned 
by Cn‘tn Sure Hvane-tr, B.c. 212, and some 
irretrievably lost. Only twenty-five years or so 
elapsed before 29 books were brought to light again, 
but it was not till a century later that the works 
hidden in the wall of Conrucius’ house gave the 
world the fifty-eight books we now possess, together 
with a preface in which one hundred books are 
ramed. The history of the text and commentaries 
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nay be ttudied tm Lacan's Claaties ar eleow hers 
Lecce's conclasion ia that we now have pra twally 
all the work ae it eXuehed at Uhe end of the Chow 
df y trial y., Aw to the eredibility of the reeourde conn 
farmed in it, the early portion i largely Pabnteous, 
thengh Yao, Sues and Yu were actoal mulers; the 
Shang fA period ia more rehable and the Chou Jj 
records tay be accepted aa history. 
date that can be fixed in Chinese higtery is ne. 775, 
but without exactitude in dates the history may be 
carried back to some 2000 years Bc. 

lt was translated by Bewoit, byw Garin, by 


W. HL. Mepinensy, 1896; and by Lean, 1879, 
SHU-HAN. See Man Dynasty, Minor. 
SHU KING. See Shu Ching. 


SHU HSIANG, #& fj, a minister of the State of 
Chin #f. Ho belonged to one of the great families, 
and was a personal friend of Yen Tzu, Conrucrus 
and Tza Cuan. 

Parker: Ancient China Simplified ; 
Histoire du Royaume de T'sin. 

SHUN, 3, the successor of Yao, s.c. 2317-2208. 
He was born, according to one account, at Yu mu 
in Honan. His father having a favourite son by 
a second marriage took a dislike to SHun and several 
times tried to kill him. Snun, however, by his 
conduct towards father and step-mother, has gained 
a place among the twenty-four examples of filial 
piety. He attracted the notice of the Emperor 
Yao who made him his heir, setting aside his own 
unworthy son, and moreover gave to SHUN his two 
daughters as wives. He was first associated with 
Yao in the rule and later succeeded to the throne. 
It is said of him that he had double pupils to his 
eyes. Tne title Ch‘ung Hua # #€ was given him; 
it signifies that he rivalled Yao in virtue. He was 
canonized with the title BR fff 3, Yu Tr Suvy. 


SHUN CHIH, ji 7. The title of the reign 
of the first Emperor of the Ch‘ing dynasty, that is, 
the first to reign in China. He was born in 1638 
and came to the throne in 1644. His reign was 
occupied with the consolidation of the Empire. He 
treated the Catholic missionaries well, and wisely 
left Chinese to carry out the civil administration. 


SHUO WEN, Bt 2, speech signs. The earliest 
Chinese dictionary of which we have any knowledge. 
It was prepared, if not quite finished, by Hsti SHen 
fF ti who died about a.p. 120. It contained some 
ten thousand characters,—all there were in the 
Chinese literature of those days,—in the lesser seal 
script, arranged under 540 radicals or classifiers. 
The work as we have it at present no doubt differs 
much from the original ; errors have been introduced 
in the process of frequent revision, and it is doubted 
_ by some whether the original was in the smaller 
seal character. It is an etymological dictionary, and 
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Leovtnn: The Far Last; Riomaan : Comprehene- 
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SIBIINAE, a Subfamily of the Crotermpeds. 

The species found in China are ae follows. 
Staphidia torqueola Swinn.; Fukien, Yunnan. 
Siva castaneicauda Hume; Yinnan. 8. wingats 
QO Grant; Yunnan. VYwhina polida La Towone ; 
Fukien, Y. divdemata J. Veen; 
Yiinnan, Ssich‘uan, 8. Shensi, W. Tibet. YF. 
Gularis Hovcs.; W. Tibet. Y. brunneiceps O. 
Grant; Formosa. //erporme tyrannulue SWISH. ; 
Hainan, Fukien. JZosterops simplex Swinu.; 8S. 
China, Formosa, Hainan. Z. erythropleura Swinu. ; 
W. China, Chihli, Manchuria. Malacias auricularts 
SwinH.; Formosa. Af. desgodinsi D. & O.; Yunnan. 
M. pulchella Aust. ; Yunnan. 


SICAWEI. 


SI HIA, 7G BE hsi Asia. This note should 
properly appear under the heading Hsi hsia, but 
the other spélling is common. The term is the 
Chinese name for the Tangut kingdom which 
occupied what is now called Kansu. It was inde- 
pendent till conquered by Cuencuis Khan in 1227. 
The ruling house was akin to the To-pa family 
which established the Wei dynasty in China. The 
name Tangut is Mongolian. 

The Si. hia language was a very peculiar one, 
their script being described as the most complicated 
system ever invented by the human mind ; the nearest 
affinities .ef the. language seem to be the Lo-lo and 
Mo- so tongues. Only a small number of the 
characters have so far been read, and the only 
material available for studying the language is an 
incomplete Manual with glossary discovered in 
Central Asia so recently as 1908. The Si hia litera- 
ture was abundant; for instance the entire Buddhist 
Tripitaka was translated into that language and 
printed in 1294. 

Laurer: Tac Si-hia Lanquaye, Toung Pao, 
March, 1916; Brsurut: The Hei Heia Dynasty of 
Tangut, etc., Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xxx. 
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Sstich‘uan. 


See Zikawet. 
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SIKA 


SIKA. A handsome large deer about four feet 
at the shoulder with horns reaching 2 ft. 8 in. 
in length and having eight points. The horns will 
fetch as much as Taels 300 (£40) tne pair, and the 
animal is therefore much hunted. Hervpe proposed 
to regard Sika as a genus, giving no fewer than 
thirty-seven species for China and Japan. He 
revised this list later, but his arrangement has not 
been accepted. 

Tue PekinG SrKa (cervus mandarinus, formerly 
C. hortulorum) is now only found in remote parts 
of North-east Chihli and West Shansi. C. mantchu- 
ricus and C. dybowskii ? are found in Manchuria, 
and there is a smaller species C. kupschii in the 
Yangtze valley. See Cervide. 

SowersBy : Fur and Feather in North China, 
and Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xlvii; (Heung) : 
Mémoires concernant Uhistoire naturelle de UV Empire 
chinois, tome i et seq. 


SI KIANG, p& yw Hsi chiang, west river, 
generally known by foreigners as the West River, 
rises in the eastern part of the tableland of Yunnan, 
and is at first called the Pa-ta. After a southern 
course it turns north-west and leaving Yiinnan runs 
for a hundred and fifty miles as the boundary of 
Kueichou and Kuangsi, then flows across the centre 
of Kuangsi into Kuangtung. Till about sixty miles 
from the Kuangtung border it has the name xf 7k 
Red Water. Later it divides and enters the sea by 
several mouths, of which the Chu kiang or Pearl 
River is most important. The branch which retains 
the name Si kiang finds the sea west of Macao. 
Its length is about 1,000 miles. 

It was explored by Moss (q.v.), by CorquHoun 
as far as the Yiinnan border, (see his Across Chryse 
and R. G. Soc. Journal, December, 1882), and by 
Acassiz (see R. G. Soc. Journal, May, 1891). 

Gunpry : China Past and Present. 

StLK.—The art of sericulture originated in 
China, and its origin is traced back to the 
most ancient times, when the Empress Hsr Line 
introduced the rearing of silkworms and invented 
the loom. Silk was brought to Europe over- 
land. We owe to Aristotie the first notice of 
the silkworm; the raw silk imported appears 
to. have been first woven in the west into thin 
gauzes in the island of Cos, off the coast of 
Asia Minor. ‘The Chinese jealously guarded the 
secret of their valuable art, but tradition says that 
the eggs of the silkworm moth were carried to 
Khotan about the Christian era concealed by a 
Chinece princess in the lining of her head-dress ; 
and that by this route the silkworm slowly spread 
to India and Persia. It reached Byzantium in the 
reign of JUSTINIAN, about a.p. 550, through two 
Nestorian monks. About a.p. 1260 cotton was 
introduced into China from India, and, owing to 
its cheapness, cotton cultivation was given the 
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preference over silk, which gradually became more 
and more neglected, and finally, under the Manchus, 
silk was only produced in Ssich‘uan, Honan, 
Kuangtung, and Chekiang, for the supply of the 
Government looms and for local consumption. It 
was subsequently, with the advent of foreigners and 
the ever-increasing demand for silks for exportation 
abroad, that the industry was taken in hand again 
and continued to increase, and all the more so as 
the people themselves rose with it in general pro- 
sperity, and were able to wear again the more costly 
silk garments. 

Silk is produced by the larva of Bombyx mort, 
which feeds on the leaves of the White mulberry, 
(morus alba, especially var. latifolia). The trees 
are kept low by pollarding to admit of the leaves 
being easily gathered, but little attention is given 
to them, and they are subject to disease. Farmers 
in the Canton silk districts devote themselves solely 
to the raising of these mulberries, and sell the 
leaves to the silk cultivators. 

White Sitk is mostly cultivated in the low- 
lands, but in Ssich‘uan the mulberry is abundantly 
cultivated up to 3,000 feet altitude. The chief 
silk districts are those in South Kiangsu, North 
Chekiang, in the West River delta of Kuangtung, 
and in much smaller proportions in parts of Anhui, 
Shantung, and Hupei, with insignificant amounts 
from Chihli and Honan. Wusieh in Kiangsu is 
said to produce the finest white silk in the world. 

In Wusieh, Soochow, etc., two crops are pro- 
duced; the first one is the ta-ts‘an (7 RH), or 
taysaam, which makes the large cocoon. ‘The second 
crop comes on about 25 days after the first; the 
worm is smaller, the hsiao-ts‘an (jy HH), and the 
cocoon is inferior in quality. Tsatlee (+4 #) silk,— 
the derivation of the name is obscure—is said by 
Wetts WitiiaMs to have come originally from 
Hupei. In Kuangtung there are six annual crops. 

Yettow Sirk: Most of this silk comes from 
Sstich‘uan, where it is produced in nearly every part 
of the province (apart from the Tibetan borderland). 
In Kiating-fu the infant worms are fed on the leaves 
of Cudrania tricuspidata, (Ché-shu, #& #), for 
half their lives, but for the remainder on the mul- 
berry. Hupei and Shantung are the only other 
provinces where this silk is cultivated on a large 
scale. 

Wirp Smx: formerly and since very early 
times, produced mainly in the hills of East Shantung 
(the old country of Lai), but, since the opening of 
Manchuria to receive the surplus population of 
Shantung, also produced in South-east Manchuria. 
These silkworms, the larvae of Antheroea pernyt, 
feed in the open on the leaves of four species of oak, 
on which they are placed after they have passed 
the infant stage. A little wild silk is also grown in 
North Kueichou and North-east Chihli. 
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The oaks are Quercus mongolia, GY. dentata, 
Q. aliena, and QY. serrata, which grow well alike oa 
rocky hniilsidesa and in rich loam. ‘Two crepe are 
gathered, the spring and the autumn, of which the 
latter produces the moat milk. 

In Shantung a little silk for local we is aloe 
obtained from the cocoons of Attacus cynthia, which 
foeds on either the alanthua or ch'un (Me) or the 
Chinese pepper tree, Yanthorylon, huachiao (TE WW). 
In the former Cave the cocoons are called Yu-chirn 
(1 W), ya being a name of the alanthus; in the 
latter chiao-chien ( a WM). 

Modern T'rade.—When trade with the West 
began to develop in the 18th century silk was one 
of the leading exports, and in the last years of the 
Fast India Company's monopoly 4,000 piculs were 
sent away annually, and in the first years of open 
trade (1833-7), 10,000 piculs were exported each 
year. In 1844, a commission was sent from France 
to inquire into the industries of China, and the ailk 
trade subsequently grew rapidly under the fostering 
care of the Government. Then came the T‘ai P‘ing 
rebellion, which ravaged the silk districts and 
reduced the trade to small proportions. 

The exports, which in 1860 had amounted to 
Pels. 67,000, fell to 39,000 in 1867, but in the 
seventies, when order had been restored, and cultiv- 
ation resumed, there was a great boom, and in 
1876, when the trade reached its zenith, Pcls. 76,000, 
worth over £9,000,000, were exported. Unfortun- 
ately, however, this activity was largely artificial, 
and in the following years a striking decline set 
in, due to deterioration in the quality of China 
silk arising from insufficiency of skilled labour in 
the silk districts, or rather of labour enough to 
wind the silk crop well by Chiness methods. The 
Chinese did not kill the chrysalis before winding silk 
from the cocoon—whence the brilliant white colour 
of much of the North China silk, a characteristic 
which belongs only to silk wound from live cocoons. 
This, especially if the weather is hot, necessitates 
the whole of the silk crop being wound off in a few 
days, otherwise the chrysalis would spoil the cocoons 
by emerging. But the population of the silk dis- 
tricts was so much reduced by the T‘ai Ping 
rebellion that there was not left a sufficient number 
of competent hands to wind a large crop. 

There was also at this time much adulteration 
of better-class silk with poorer thread, and damping 
to add to the weight of bales was a cause of com- 
plaint both at Shanghai and Canton. Another cause 
of the décrease in demand in Europe was the general 
spirit of economy all over the world in the early 
seventies ; over-speculation was another contributing 
cause. And before long another factor was intro- 
duced, viz. the steadily improving quality, under 
the fostering care of their Government, of the 
Japanese silk, 
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In the wghties the Japanese Government war 
very active, entabliahing Inberaterion for the etry 
wf dinemme, sulk guide to topervime produntion, and 
sericnitumal sehools with amivlant inepectore ww 
enforoed regulations for the eosentifie inapwe tion of 
tikworm eggs. The rewult wae that the aereage 
wider #ilk in Japun greatly imeremmel, the tvmet 
model were rtudved, and Japan silk hecwnie the 
favourite in the United States, which wae berutminy 
nareasingly hy 
1887 China milk was enffering heavily from Japanese 


an Mnpottant  tearhet. the year 
competition, and ther thread, which wae more even, 
was preferred by the Earopean boyer? Meanwhile 
disease had appeared in China, and during the 
eights caused severe loneen > fortunately it died 
down at the end of the decade. 

In the nineties there was a revival in the China 
silk trade. Steam filatures had been started in the 
Kuangtung districts as long before as 1874, and the 
quality of Canton silk had improved. 

A very large increase in the production of silk 
was predicted by exports in the early nineties, when 
steam filatures were being erected in growing 
numbers in Shanghai. Till then the producers had 
never reared more worms than could be dealt with 
in the short period (10 days) which elapser between 
the completion of the cocoon and the appearance of 
the moth. Over-production would entail the loss 
of many cocoons, as the perfect insects eat their way 
through them to the light. The use of steam 
filatures obviates these difficulties. ‘The cocoon is 
baked or kiln-dried, and the spmning of the silk 
can take place at any time. 

By 1895 there were a number of steam filatures 
at Shanghai, and, owing to the deterioration of 
Japanese silk, due to carelessness following on easy 
profits, Shanghai filatures were now preferred in 
the world’s markets. In the same year an institu- 
tion was opened at Shuntak, on the initiative of the 
Inspector General of Customs, for the examination 
of eggs. This was followed by an improvement in 
the quality of Canton silk, which was, however, 
only temporary. In Japan the Government took 
measures to improve silk, establishing a conditioning 
house at Yokohama in 1897, and making the 
examination of silk for moisture compulsory in 1900. 
By way of contrast the authorities in China had in 
the preceding year vetoed a scheme for the scientific 
treatment of disease at Hangchow. In 1900 the 
exports from China and Japan were practically 
equal at £7,000,000 (ten years before China had 
£8,000,000 to Japan’s £3,500,000), but since then 
Japan ‘has forged ahead, and in 1913—the last year 
of normal conditions—Japan exported £25,000,000 
worth, as against £15,800,000 worth from China. 

These figures have been given to show what 


' might be done in China were the Government to 


adopt a volicy similar to that taken up in Japan. 
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China silk is intrinsically the best in the world, the 
producers are industrious and the silk area very 
large and capable of indefinite expansion. The 
latter point is proved by the expansion which recent 
years have witnessed in the wild silk trade of 
Manchuria. Indeed, much progress has of late 
years been made, in response to the greatly increased 
demand from abroad, but with the introduction of 
modern methods the production might be vastly 
increased, and, above all, the quality improved. 
There are signs at present that interest is being 
awakened in this question, which is of vital import- 
ance to China, since silk is the premier article 
among its exports. 

Present State of Industry.—Kianesv : Silk is 
cultivated in almost every village in the south of 
the province, but the leading districts are Soochow, 
Wusieh, Shengtse, Pin-niu, and Liyang. Wusieh 
has the largest production and is also said to produce 
the best while silk in the world. As regards steam 
filatures, Shanghai has some twenty-five, with a 
total of 8,000 basins employing 20,000 hands. Soo- 
chow has three filatures producing 1,300 piculs of 
raw silk, and Chinkiang two producing 1,000 piculs 
annually, but elsewhere the industry is in the hands 
of the peasantry, and there is a probability that 
steam filatures will be more and more established in 
the cultivating districts themselves. Piece goods 
are made chiefly at Soochow, Wusieh and Nanking : 
the industry at the latter city is however declining 


in favour of Soochow, which has 7,000 looms for , 


weaving satins and 2,000 for gauzes, controlled by 
two guilds, besides which there are numerous private 
looms. The production is estimated at over 5,000 
piculs yearly. In 1916 the exportation of silk piece 
goods from the four Kiangsu ports was valued at 
Hk.Tls. 10,670,000 and of raw silk at Hk.TIs. 
32,988 ,000. 

CuHektanc : The chief centres are Hangchow, 
Huchow, Kashing, Haining, and Shaoshing. The 
largest production of raw silk is from Huchow, and 
of piece goods from Hangchow. After the Revolu- 
tion the industry declined, but there has been a 
revival, and the provincia] authorities are doing 


their best to stimulate it, having set up two sericul- . 


tural schools and model factories for the training 
of women operatives. There are three steam fila- 
tures in the province, at Hangchow, Dongsi, and 
Siaoshan. 

Kuanotunc: The climate of the West River 
delta is very favourable to the production of silk, 
and there are six yearly crops, with an occasional 
seventh. Shuntak is the leading district, and there 
are upwerds of 200 steam filatures, the first having 
been opened in 1874. Sainam is also a very active 
silk centre, and Canton id famous for its piece 
goods and embroideries. The exportation of raw 
silk in 1916 was worth Hk,Tls, 30,870,000. 
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Ssdcu‘van : Silk is produced almost everywhere 
in the central and eastern portions of this province, 
but especially in the Chengtu plain, at Kiating, Pao- 
ning, and Shunching. Hosre estimated the value of 
the production in 1903 at Tis. 15,000,000, and since 
that year the Government has introduced many 
reforms in sericulture, including schools in every pre- 
fecture, where pupils are instructed and eggs supplied 
to cultivators. There are now thirty steam filatures 
and four re-reeling houses in the province, and the 
industry is developing rapidly. Ssdch‘uan is also 
a great manufacturer of silk piece goods and of 
embroideries, the quality of which has improved in 
late years. The exportation of raw silk was in 1916, 
Hk.Tls. 4,320,000. 

SHANTUNG : Sericulture is the premier industry, 
but the silk produced is inferior to that of Kiangsu 
and Chekiang, most of it being yellow. The chief 
silk districts are Ichow, Tsingchow and Tsinan. 
There are now steam filatures at Tsinan and Tsing- 
chow, at which town piece goods are also made. 

Some silk is also produced in Hupei, and there 
is a steam filature at Hankow, which draws its 
supplies of raw material from the districts of Mien- 
yang and Hanchuan. Tangyang and Hojung yellow 
silk is well known, and there is a large manufacture 
of piece goods and of satins in these districts, and 
at Shasi and’ district, the Kingchow silks being» - 
renowned. The silk production of ‘other provinces 
is small: but Changsha embroideries are of good 
quality and the industry is promising there. 
Attempts have been made to promote the silk in- 
dustry in Kuangsi, Yiinnan, and Shensi, but without 
conspicuous success, 

Witp Six: The leading provinces are Shan- 
tung and Fengtien. The former draws its supplies 
of cocoons from the latter, having ceased to be the 
large producer that it was many years ago. The 
oak-grown silk trade of S.E. Manchuria (Fengtien) 
has made very great strides since the opening-up 
of the region, and steam filatures are now being 
gradually introduced into the district. In Shan- 
tung, Chefoo is the centre of the reeling industry, 
there being now forty native and three foreign 
establishments at the port, which produces 14,000 
piculs of raw wild silk annually,;»The Shantung 
pongees, woven from wild silk, are exported in 
large quantities ; they are produced in the Liutuan, 
Chihsia, and Ninghai districts, and employ thou- 


_ sands of peasants at the looma. . The Honan pongees 


are also well known; they are woven at Lushan, 
where wild silk is produced. in the hills of the west 
of the province. Some white and yellow silk is also 
produced in Honan. A considerable quantity of 
wild silk is also grown in North Kueichou, in Tsun-i 
district; the quality is not, however, good. . 
China was, no doubt, the first country to orna- 
ment its silken web with a pattern; the figured 
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Chinese silks brought to Constantinople were there 
named “diapers,” but after the lth eentury, ® hen 
Damascus became celebrated for ita loons, the name 
damask was applied to all mlben fabriew riohiy 
wrought and curiously dee yued, and Chinese fy ured 
silks were meluded under this claws. ‘The deeigrs 
used in weaving and embroidery are of varied 
character and can be traced back to very ancoiont 
times the silk weaver is the most Conservative of 
artisans and continues to tse all the old patterns. 
The chief centres for the manufacture of silk 
piece goods, of which there are between two and 
three hundred kinds, are Canton, Shanghai, Nan- 
king, Soochow, and Hangchow. 
a speciality of Canton, Canton silk piece goods are 
said to be of a finer, softer texture than those 
further north, and the handkerchiefs are parti- 
cularly good; certain sorts of silk not produced in 
Kuangtung are imported from SeGech uan and Tonkin 
to be used in this manufacture. Details of the 
texture of the principal fabrics may be found in 
the voluminous Customs Report on Silk. 
Production.—At the beginning of the present 
century the annual production was estimated at. 
from 350,000 to 400,000 piculs (British Consular 
Report on China, 1901). Two-thirds of the pro- 
duction of Central China are’said to be retained for 
home consumption, and half of that of South China. 
The total value of exports abroad of silk and its 
products in 1916 was Hk. Tis. 111,000,000, being 
23% of the value of all exports. 


Kinbroidermes are | 


—— 


Of this sum, Raw | 


White Silk, steam filature, represented almost half | 


(Hk. Tls. 53,770,000, or piculs 65,813). 

Kinc, in his Farmers of Forty Centuries, 
p 12, gives 120,000,000 Ibs. as a low estimate of the 
total annual production of silk in China; he quotes 
Hosie as stating the production of Ssich‘uan to be 
5,500,000 Ibs. 

The crop of mulberry leaves is estimated at 
reughly ten tons per acre, and in one case Kine 
(op. cit. p. 314) found that 123 lbs. of leaves were 
required to produce one |b. of silk, in Chekiang. 


Thus 10 tons of leaves would produce 1,000 Ibs. of © 


silk,—the yield of one acre in a season. 
The China Year Book, 1916, gives the following 
specifications as used for export purposes :— 


Percentage 
of total 
value 


Chief ports of 
original export 


1, Silk, Raw, White ... 17 Soochow 35°',: Shanghai 25°, : 
Hangchow 15°/, ; 

2. Silk, Raw, White .. ... 34 Canton 55°.; Shanghai 399/, 

(steam fllature) 

8. Silk, Raw, Yellow 8 Kiaochow 35°,; chungking 
34° .: Hankow 20°, 

4. Silk, Raw, Wild... 8 Manchuria 61°>; Shantung 
31°F 

5. Silk Cocoons — 8 Shanghai 18° ,: Manchuria 36°, 

6. Silk Waste .. .. .. 5 Canton 36°, : Cheioo 17°., 

7. Silk Cocoons, refuse ... 0.8 Chungking 53° ,; Hankow 23°, 

8. Silk Piece Goods .., 15 Canton 39° 5: Shanghai 38°, 

9. Shantung Pemgees ... 5 Chefoo 53° ,; Kiaochow 29°, 

10, Silk Products, unclassed 1 (anton 4€°/,; Shanghai 16° , 


[N.S.] 


SINK OF INIQUITY 


Cuerome Reromt, Sree, Someee, Se B Ll, 
reprinted JUI7) NS. Smee. Monehurn TF eeeove 
sik, & W, Deeg. UAiniee At, M. 1 Mawes 
The Trede dad Adwmemutraiaen of the Aine 
Kuepere, Ouevewe eat Darien Come Lsronya, 
pore aim 


SILVA, FELICIEN DA, *@e Rm Lee Pu 4G, 
a Jeemit Father, born in Vortugal ta LOTR Ne 
atieed at Nanking in lOO, and died there ie leis 
Lew to fr te 
henlth'e wake, and had latewred at Mangchow and 


Ch'ou chon g@ MH. 


Meanwhile he inwel een Maran 


avert, La Stole shritvenne de Si hyam pow, ui, 
p. 25, note. 
SILVER. Swe Minerale. 


SIMON, G. EUGENE, ihe eet to Chine fa 
1660 by the Frenvh Minweer of Agreuliure He 
went up the Yangtze the next year with Admiral 
Hore and Captain Dusacieros. In 12 he wane bo 
the North and in 1863 to Ssfich‘uan, returning to 
France the next year. He returned to be Consul 
at Ningpo and Foochow, then finally left China for 
Australia. He died in France, September 29, 1896. 
His writings deal chiefly with agriculture and bank- 
ing. A list of them is given in the 7‘oung Pao, 
1896. 

SINAE. The name of hina as kiown by 
sea,—the name which came west by the Jand route 
being Seres. See C'hina. 

Yue: Marco Polo, 3rd Ed. Introd., p. 12. 


SINIM. <A name found in Isaiah xlix, 12 
(‘‘the land of Sinim’’), and taken by many scholars 
as meaning China under its name #% Ts‘in; but 
modern opinion mostly regards it as referring to 
Syene, (the modern Assouan): See China. 


SINITIC, a name used for the group of lan- 
guages spoken by races inhabiting Indo-China and 
West China. It was suggested by Captain C. J. 
Forses and adopted by Major H. R. Davtes. 
Davies divides them into four families, i. Mon- 
Khmer; ii. Shan; iii. Chinese; iv. Tibeto-Burman. 
All the Janguages of Yunnan and W. Ssich‘uan 
are grouped under these four titles. 

Other names used for this whole group are 


| Himalaic, Indo-Chinese, Polytenic and Monosyllabic. 


Davies : Yiinnan, p. 336. 


SINKIANG, 3% BH Asin chiang. See Turkestan. 

SINK OF INIQUITY, an expression used of 
Shanghai by the Duke of Somerset in Parliament 
in 1869. It is not generally known that the accusa- 
tion was against the commercial morality of the 
place. The Duke’s authorities were naval officers. 

The Chamber of Commerce considered the 
question of officially noticing the bad language used, 
but wisely -let the matter drop. . 

Mactexntan : The Story of Shanghai. 
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SISTERS OF CHARITY 


SISTERS OF CHARITY. See Filles de la 


Churite, Frencwseaines. Missionnires ; Clanossiennes. 


SITTA, a genus of the Family Sittidae; the 
Nuthatches ; 6 species are known in China. These 
are, Sitta sinensis, common in the central provinces 
and rare in the north; found also in Formosa. 
S. montium in the mountains of N.W. Fukien. 
S. amurensis, found in Manchuria and as far 
south as Peking; 8S. yunnanensis and S. magna 
taken in Yunnan and S. villosa, common at Peking 
and still commoner at Jehol. 

Davip et OvustaLet: Les Oiseaux de la Chine; 
Anabatides. 


S! WANG MU, #& = ff, 4 title which occurs 
in ancient Chinese works and which has given rise 
to a remarkable variety of opinions among sinologues. 
The characters, simply translated, are west king 
mother, meaning Queen-mother of the West; but 
the puzzle is to know to whom or to what the term 
applied. This article can do no more than give the 
various solutions that have been suggested. 

MAYERS says it was a fabulous being of the 
female sex, and adds that modern writers take it as 
the name of a region or of a sovereign. LEGGE’s 
translation of the Bamboo Books renders it western 
Wang-moo and the chief of Wang-moo. Faser, 
translating Lieh Tz, gives die Mutter des West- 
kéniges. Hrrtn translates it as mother of the 
western king, but again speaks of it as ‘‘a place, an 
imaginary abode of a fairy queen’’! Erren regards 
it as probably a mere transliteration of some non- 
Chinese name. In translation he gives both the 
people Si-wang-mu and (the chief) of Si-wang-mu. 
La Covurerie thought it was the title of a line of 
sovereigns of the Wu-sun nations. The early Jesuit 
missionaries thought it meant the Queen of Sheba, 
and Forxe has elaborated this theory. CHAVANNES 
takes it as the name of a barbarous tribe, and Dre 
Groot speaks of Si Wang-mu, a mystic Queen of 
the Sien or Immortals. The latest theory advanced 
by a foreign scholar ig Gries’ identification of 
St Wanc Mv and Hera (Juno). 

All references required in. reading the above, 
with a study of Chinese allusions, and the exposition 
of Gives’ theory, will be found in the article named 
below. 

GILES : 
Sinica, p. 1. 


S1X BOARDS, THE, + Mliu pu. The Boards 
of the Central administrations till towards the end 
of the Manchu dynasty. They were (1) # #% 
Shih pu, Beard of Civil Office; (2) fs AR Mu pu, 
Board of Revenue; (3) g§ #{ Zi pu, Board of Cere- 
monies; (4) se TR /’eny pu, Board of War; (5) Jel 
Hoang pu, beard of Punishments; (6) 2% Kung 
pu, Board of Works. 


Who was Si Wang Mu? Adversaria 
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Dependent on the. Board of Ceremonies ‘there 
was also the Board of Music, # #§, Yo pu. 


SIX CLASSES OF CHARACTERS, X% @ lix 
shu, the division of written words according to their 
origin, (The six forms of characters, seal, - grass, 
etc., are called Ju ¢‘1). The names of the six classes 
as translated by Hopxrns are as follows; i, R 7% 
Heiang hsing, Pictorial; ii. $j Of Chir shih, Indica- 
tive; iii, @ 3 Mui i, Suggestive compounds; iv. 
# B® Hsieh shéng, Phonetic; v. fe fi Chia chieh, 
Adoptive; vi. @{ YE Chuan chu, Deflected. 

The above English words are those used by 
Hopkins in translating the Liu Shu Ku FS t& 
(q.v.); but he also gives in an Introduction the 
various terms used for each class by CaLLery, 
WiLtiAMs, Summers, SCHLEGEL, Mayers and Epxis, 
with these scholars’ explanations and those of some 
Chinese writers. Speaking roughly the explanations 
may be given as follows; Class I includes the 
characters which are pictorial representations of 
objects ; Class II, characters which indicate actions 
or states, as = san, three, - shang above and “F 
hsia below; Class III, characters made by a union 
of already known symbols, as pq t‘ien, field, and 
Fy li, strength, together making 3% nan, the male, 
(he who works in the’ fields); Class IV, characters 
in which thére is added a symbol to give the sofind, 
as gm /i, a carp, made of # yi, fish and M Ui; 
Class V, characters borrowed to stand for syllables 
having so far no written representative, as 4 ling, 
Se chang, etc.; Class VI, characters inverted or 
turned round, with a new meaning, as jg hou and 
A) ssi. 

Full references will be found in Hopkins’ book. 
Horxins: The Six Scripts, (1881); Wrcsr: 
Chinese Characters. 


SIX FORMS OF SCRIPT, liu ts % &, not to 
be confused with the Six. Classes of Characters 
liu shu *K #. 

These are 1. Chuan #%, the Seal, character. 
2. Li 3%, the ancient or official text. 3. Chieh ¥ 
the plain character. 4. Hsing 4, the cursive style. 
5. 7's‘ao BX, the ‘grass’ character. 6. Sung 4, the 
Sung dynasty style, used in printing. 

Another classification is i, Au wén Fy 3X, the 
ancient style. ii, CA‘t tea 4 Rf, exceptional charac- 
ters among the first. iii, Chuan or seal. iv, mu 
the official text. v, Zi chuan 3 @&, contorted seal. 
vi, Ch'ung shu fh %, the tadpole characters. 

Mayers : Chinese Reader’s Manual. 


SIX KINGDOM PERIOD. See Seven Mariiul 
Staier. 
SKINS. See Goatskins ; Dogskins; Hides. 


SLAVERY. The evils of slavery in China 
are much lighter than those we associate with the 


= 


_ institution in other lands ; there are no slave-markets 
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and no openty violent treatment of slaves, ‘Thin i» 
largely due, no doubt, to the fact that master and 
alave are generally of the same race, and that 
slavery isan accidental condition into which any one 
might fall, whatever his birth or position, 

Slaves are of three kinda: prisoners of war; 
those who are sold or self sold into alawery ; and 
thoae who are born slaves, 

The first kind are wow rare. ‘The second are 
contrary to law, but are very common, The pale 
may be for debt, a son, danghter, or even a con 
eubine being thus sent into slavery. But the poverty 
of the common people is the chief cause of this 
class being numerous. In times of famine eepecially, 
large numbers of children are sold, partly to save 
their lives, partly because the price received may 
keep the rest of the family alive. Many children, 
too, are kidnapped for the purpose of selling as 

‘Phe fate of such is not of necessity very hard. 
The boys, who are not the most numerous in this 
class, can only gain their freedom by purchase. 
They have their peculium and the master may even 
set them up in trade that they may earn enough to 
become free. Girl slaves are more numerous, 
because there is no class of hired domestic maid- 
servants in China. They are seldom sold a. second 
time, but at the suitable age are married off and 
thus become free. 

The third kind, those born in slavery, supplies 
the recruits for theatres and brothels. But by law 
a slave girl who bears a child to her master becomes 
ipso facto a secondary wife; and at a master’s death, 
if the sons divide the property, all share equally, 
whether sons of wife, concubine or slave. 

There was formerly a class of State slaves, 
consisting of criminals, rebels, etc. ; but these now go 
into banishment instead of slavery. 

Brot: Memoir on the Condition of Slaves in 
China; Chinese Repository, vol. xviii; PARKER: 
Chinese Family Law, Excursus No. 6; Dyer Batt : 
Things Chinese. 


SLEEVE EDITION; corresponding to the 
foreign pocket edition; a small form of a book 
which can be hidden in the wide sleeve of a Chinese 
garment; much used by dishonest students in 
. €xaminations. 


SLIPPER BOAT, #7 ap # ma léng t'éng, a 
kind of covered boat for passengers, much used at 
Canton. Its shape is somewhat like a Chinese 
slipper. , 


SMITH, ARTHUR HENDERSON, D.D. 
LL.D., ‘a missionary of the American Board 
(Congregationalists) born in Vernon, Connecticut, 
in 1845. He reached China in 1872, and in 1878, 
was appointed to P‘ang-chia chuang, Shantung, 
where he remained till 1905, when he gave up station 


| foriaed pee Of Vielowm wi OW 


SOAP 


work for literary an other laheours, making fia 
hed quarters af Tung chou, Chih) Dr Smrrm 
i@ Well knw Ge Wie aaihor of some popular bowls 
an (Dine, telling CAgitee CAdraetertatue, Vallaye 
late an Chana, CJann on CC omemleion, ete 


SMITH, GEORGE, 4 tileeinary of the Ohuret 
Soiety, “ho marched Hongkong 
Siqvtenm ter, L4G, witli iivekeeieie Mo ee adiiigee Lhe 
poaeibilitus of different etations. Ietore tive eid 
of 1945 health required hie peter to begiand, 
In 1040 he war consecrated ae "shop of the newly 
He returned to 
Hongkong in 105), equent a gieat deal of time 
visiting the Treaty Ports, visited England again 
in 1855-6, again in 1860 left Shanghai for Japan, 
United States and Finglamnd, returniag to Loaghong 
in 1861, and finally retired from the duties of the 
bishopric and went to England in 1664. 

[Wryie|: Memorials of lrotestant Mistw nares 
to China, 


SNAKES. See Leptdia. 
SNIPES. See Limicolae. 


SNUFF. It is eaid that snuff was introduced 
into China between a.p. 1660 and 16860. If s0, 
‘‘sr.uff-bottles’’ of an earlier reign than K‘anc Hsi 
cannot be genuine or cannot be snuff-bottles. 
N.C.B.R.A.S. Journal, vol. xx, p. 97. 


SNUFF-BOTTLES are made of different 
varieties of stone, often exquisitely carved, of por- 
celain, glass, etc. Attached to the stopper is a 
tiny spoon with which the snuff is placed on the 
thumb-nail. See Snuff. 


SOAP, }® % fei tsao. There are now many 
soap factories in different parts of China, but 
previously to the introduction of Western methods 
of manufacturing the article, the Chinese chiefly 
depended for soap on the following three kinds of 
soap-tree, viz. : (1) Gymnocladus chinensis, a legu- 
minous tree whose long brown pods contain a 
thick, layer of brown tallow, with which clothes 
may be washed. Hoste states (Province of Ssu- 
ch‘uan, p. 31) that the pods are also cut up very 
fine and ground into a paste with such perfumes as 
sandalwood, cloves, garoo, putchuk, rue, musk, 
camphor, etc., and then thoroughly mixed with 
honey.. The result is a dark substance of the con- 
sistency of soft soap, used by the fair sex as a 
cosmetic and by barbers as a salve. (2) Gleditsta 
ginensis, with black pods growing to a length of 
one foot, from the tallow in which a fine lathery 
soap is obtained. (3) Sapindus mukorozet, the 
tallow of which is cleaner than that of the other 
two. From all three a Jather is formed in either 


Missionmi ¥ in 


hot or cold water.. 


Soap is also obtained from an efflorescence which 
appears on the ground in the Lower Yellow River 
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SOAPSTONE 


It 1 boiled for some time, the seum 
removed, the useful part sinking to the bottom, and 
the water drained off, the residue being mixed with 
alxali. This is used for washing clothes only. 

A substitute for swap was io écd JRF, said to 
be the sweetbread of animals, or according to Gitxs, 
the hog’s caul. 


region, 


There are some thirty modern soap factories in 
China, of which eight are at Harbin and eight at 
Shanghai. The amount imported in 1916 was of 
the value Hk.Tls. 2,535,307. 


SOAPSTONE. See Minerals. 
SOAPTREE. See Soap. 


SOCIETE DU VERBE DIVIN, a German 
Congregation founded in 1875. The chief seminary 
is at Steyl in Holland; hence it is often called the 
Steyl Mission. The members take the three vows 
and generally no more. They are exclusively Ger- 
man or Austrian. The same founder instituted 
in 1889 the Society of Servants of the Holy Spirit, 
a Society of Sisters who undertake work among 
women, manage orphanages, s:irls’ schools, etc. The 
Steyl Mission in China has tae Vicariat of S. Shan- 
tung; the European priests number 66 and the 
Christians 86,150. 


SOGIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
Christian aud General Knowledge. See Christian 
Literature Society. 


SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
Useful Knowledge in China; a Society founded in 
Canton in 1834. At a meeting of residents, 
November 29, the Society was constituted on the 
proposition of Mr. Giirzparr and Mr, MatHESsoN; 
JaMES MATHESON was made President, BriocMaNn 
and Gutrztarr, Chinese secretaries and J. R. 
Morrison, English secretary. J. F. Davis, Esq., 
H.M. Chief Superintendent in China and all the 
foreign consuls were invited to become honorary 
meinbers. 

A full aeeeunt of the business at this and a 
subsequent meeting, with regulations of the Society, 
etc., will be found in the Chinese Repository. 


.WINtSh Lneostnory : vol. it, p. 378. 
SOCIETY OF THE DIVINE WORD. See 
Neevete Aa leeee Thun ai Ste yl, 


SODA LANDS &@ 34 chien ti. A large amount 
of land in Chihli and Shantung is covered with a 
white deposit which has been analysed into Sodium 
chloride 28.8%, Sodium carbonate, 12.4%, and 
Scriouim milphate, 654 Most of the sulphate 
having been removed by evaporation the rest is 
used for bleaching textiles and as a mordant in 
dyeing cotton, etc. 

Such land is of course unfertile. 
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SOERIO, JUAN, #& ih # (or YW), an early 
Jesuit missionary, born in Portugal in 1566. He 
entered the Society in 1534, and after completing 
his studies in India, arrived at Nanch‘ang fu in 
1595. 

After twelve years of difficulties, ill-health and 
much loneliness, he died in August, 1607, and was 
buried in Macao. 

Havret ; La Stéle chrétienne de Si-ngan fou, i, 
p. 13, note. 

SOLA, from Hindustani shola, the name of a 
plant, and of the pith of that plant which is used 
for making pith hats and other protection against 
the sun’s rays. The word has nothing to do with 
the English word Solar. See T'opee. 


SOMNAMBULISTS. See Clairvoyants. 


SON OF HEAVEN, & F,, a title by which the 
supreme ruler in China was always called, whether 
his other title was Emperor #7, King =F, or August 
Emperor ££ #7. He was supposed to hold his office 
by direct appointment from above and to be God’s 
vicegerent on earth. It has been in use from the 
earliest times : e.g. Yu calls himself thus in one of 
his speeches found in the Shu Ching. It may be 
compared with the dcoyévns Bacedévg of Homer, the 
Latin divus and many other titles used in the East. 
See Imperial Titles. 

Gites : Glossary of Reference. 


SONOROUS STONE, THE, #88 See Musical 


Znstruments. 


SOOCHOW, && JH Su chou, an important city 
of Kiangsu, sixty miles west of Shanghai, with 
which it is connected by rail, and forty miles south 
of the Yangtze. Its population is about half a 
million. It is celebrated for its wealth and beauty, 
so that the Chinese proverb says ‘Above is heaven, 
below are Soochow and Hangchow.’ Silks, satins 
and gauze are produced there; there are some cotton 
mills and a large trade in rice. The Grand Canal 
passes it and its waterways are abundarit. It was 
opened to foreign trade after the Chino-Japanese 
war in 1896. Till a.p. 473 it was the capital of the 


Wu :® kingdom. 1915 1916 
Net Foreign Imports ... 2,464,279 2,981,553 
Net Chinese _ ,, 998 ,356 914,923 


, ". 12,471,801 12,871,347 


Exports 


Total Hk.Tis. ... 15,934,436 16,767,823 


SOOCHOW CREEK, & #48 7. Woosung River ; 
an affluent of the Huangpu, (q.v.), which debouches 
in the foreign settlement of Shanghai. It was 
formerly the main stream, giving easy access to 
Soochow. 

SOOCHOW UNIVERSITY, belonging to the 
Methodist Episcopal (South) Mission was organised 
in 1900, under a charter of the State of Tennessee. 
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SOUTH CHIHLI MISSION 


Land was bought in the same year, the Governor of | Wo Hoviome, from the U.S A. un 1806 Spending 


the Provinces assisting in the negotiatigns, and the 
gentry subscribing liberally. 

The University was founded on three earler 
Iratatitions, First, a achool opened under a Chinese 
teweher an Soochow im 1072, which aftverwands 
enlarged into Borrineron Institute with the lev. 
A. DP. Pankén ag first President. All teaching was 
done in Chinese. 

In 1899, this school was merged into the Anglo 
Chinese College, Shanghai, with Dr. Parken as 
head, ‘This Anglo Chinese College had been started 
by br, Y. J. Atien in 1884, and was itself a union 
of two smaller sehoola, A third institution was a 
school opened in 1896 in Soochow by Dr. Db. L. 
ANDERSON in response to the growing demand for 
English. This school closed during the Boxer re- 
bellion, was reopened in 1901 asa the Academic 
Department of the new University, and Dr. 
ANDERSON was its President till his death in 1911. 
After this the two colleges at Shanghai and Soochow 
were united at the latter place, the head of the 
former, Dr. Jonn W. Curing, becoming President. 

The University offers four years’ courses in 
Arts, Science and Law, and grants the degrees of 
B.A., M.A., B.Sc. and LL.B. The Department 
of Law is situated at the old Anglo-Chinese College 
in- Shanghai; There are three middle schools, in 
Soochow, Shanghai and Hu-chow, leading to the 
College course. The Bible School at Sungkiang, 
and all the Primary and Higher Primary Schools 
of the Mission are branch schools of the University, 
to which they are designed to lead up. 

The Soochow University campus covers fourteen 
acres. ‘The principal buildings are ALLEN Hall and 
ANDERSON Hall, and there are six residences and four 
dormitories on the campus, as well as seven dormi- 
tories outside. There is also a water plant which 
serves the whole Methodist Mission community. 

The students run a school for poor boys, (ninety 
pupils) in which they teach without remuneration, 
and for financing which they are responsible. 

In January, 1917, the University reported :— 

Foreign professors ... | 


Chinese professors ... ... 18 
Other Chinese assistants... 4 
Students in the three Middle 
Schools 530 
Collegiate students :— 
Arts and Sciences 71 


Law es oe ee 6S 
See Afethodist Episcopal (South) Mission. 


SOUTH CHIHLI MISSION. 
Headquarters :—Ta-ming fu'(# & )f) Chihli. 
Entered China, 1896. 


This undenominational Mission was begun by | 


the coming to China of Pastor and Mrs. Horace 
66 


the winter in Tientein, a conference of misesonnryen 
teld Mr, Hovtore of Kuang p'ing fu and Ta ming 
fu in @@ treme Sethe (hihli, with appt oe vite y 
twenty Ageen cities whelly auveqnpwed Upon tos 
Lint tour inte this region, on Gotober 17, 1897, he 
meta wolitary Chinewe Chretien from near Shanghas, 
Loptived many years before by the London M immaon 

ary Sodiety in Tientain, whe for eighteen yearn had 
been in Taming fa praying for a tmieonary to 
This inoident fired the headquartera of the 
future tmoiesion, and, though permanent reeidenes 
could not be effected until after the boxer outbreak, 
a great deal of itimerating wan done by Mr. 
HovitpinG, by barrow and on foot, both in South 
Chihli and South-western Shantung, while with a 
teacher accompanying him he pursued the study of 
the language. Eighty thousand portions of Scriptures 
were sold, and there was a widespread distribution 
of tracts. Driven out by the Boxers in 1900, with 
the loss of all their personal property, in 1901 Mr. 
and Mrs. Ilounpina returned with ao party of 
fourteen new missionaries, representing seven diverse 
denominations, incorporated as the South Chihli 

Mission, When Pao-ting’fu became their temporary 
residence, property being there given to the Mission 
by the Chinese government in perpetual lease. 

In the winter of 1902-3 Ta-ming fu was first 
occupied as a residential station, and the following 
autumn all moved there. To a small property 
purchased just before the holocaust of 1900, which 
had not been destroyed,— one of two in the whole 
of North China to be spared,—adjoining property 
was now easily added by purchase, making a com- 
modious compound of some three English acres. 

In 1903 Tze chow % #} was opened, especially 
as a railway station on the Peihan railway was then 
being built; Weihsien was made a station; and 
Ts‘ao-chow fu, Shantung, was also opened this year, 
work having been begun there five years before in 
response to an appeal from the city itself. 

In 1904 Lin-ming kuan §& 7% BB was opened as 
a residence station by the purchase of the palace 
once occupied by the late Empress-Dowager. 

In 1905 Kuang-p‘ing hsien #@ 488% and Kuang- 
p‘ing fu J 4% jig were opened, and also Ts‘ao hsien 
ia Shantung, and K‘ai chow in Chihli, which last 
two have since been handed over to two Mennonite 
Missions respectively. 

In 1906, centrally located property was pur- 
chased in K‘ai-féng fu, By #{ ff the capital, the 
first case of purchase by Protestant missionaries in 
that then very anti-foreign city. After resident 
work of a year or two the place was sold and the 
work handed over to the American Baptist Mission, 
South. 

Since the. return in 1901 more than threescore 
missionary workers have come, and several Missiong- 


Corns, 
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have hived off from the S. C. M., notably the 
Mennonite work in South-western Shantung, the 
Ebenezer Mission of Honan and the National 
Holiness Association in W. Shantung. 

A somewhat distinctive feature in the work was 
begun in 1904-5, when nearly fifty small farms were 
bought up close outside Ta-ming fu city and not far 
from the Wei River, for a Schools-Campus, called 
now by the foreigners ‘“The Farm’’ andi by the 
Chinese ‘“The Gospel Villages.’’ This constitutes 
a tract of over 100 English acres, a place for schools 
and for summer conferences, and a rendezvous for 
the workers during the heat of summer without 
leaving the heart of the field. To this end, some 


thousands of forest and shade trees were set, out, . 


and there are orchard fruit trees, vegetable gardens 
and a dairy. Any possible income is to go to the 
schools, and opportunity is thus given to students 
for self-help. At one end is the Girls’ School, and 
not far from the centre the Boys’ School and Train- 
ing school work, with the Chapel, the Headquarters 
Offices, Printing Press and Colportage Building, 
Receiving Home for Missionaries and residences. 

The Mission is entirely evangelical, and all its 
industrial and other activities have the one aim of 
bringing the Gospel to the Chinese. It is a ‘‘faith 
mission,’ its agents’ salaries not being guaranteed 
by any Board in the home-land; the missionaries 
share pro rata in what remains after the general 
mission expenses have been met, within a modest 
maximum, No Chinese are directly engaged by tha 
Mission as pastors and evangelists, all monies sub- 
scribed for.the support of such being handed over 
to the native elders to control. For other dis- 
tinctive principles the Handbook of the South 
Chihli Mission may be consulted. 

In 1917, the Mission has six resident stations 
with 27 missionaries 


SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION, 
Foreign Mission Board of the, 

Headquarters :—Richmond, Va., U.S.A. 

Entered China, 1845, 

Works in Kuangtung, Kuangsi, Kiangsu, Shan- 
tung, Anhui and Honan, and is divided into four 
Missions. 

South China Mission.—The first, missionaries of 
this Society to China were the Revs. S. C. CLopron 
and Georce Pearcy who arrived in Canton in 1845. 
These and other workers who followed either died 
or retired through broken health, and the work was 
not permanently established till 1854. Ying-tak 
M% @&, the centre for Hakka work, was opened in 
1890, and Shiu-hing § M in 1905, as also the 
port of Kongmoon 7 ['§, while Macao itself, which 
had been opened for’a time from 1836 by a Baptist 
missionary from the Southern States, was re- 
occupied. 
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Two stations are also worked in Kuangsi, viz. 
Wu-chow #§ # on the West River (1890), and 
Kuei-lin §E # (1895). 

Canton City has from the beginning’ been 
the principal centre and in 1907 a new compound 
was occupied in the eastern suburbs, which com- 
prises nearly thirty English acres, having bhildings 
for the Graves Theological Seminary, with a total 
enrolment of one hundred and six students and also 
the Girls’ Boarding School, Women’s “Training 
School, Kindergarten, Boys’ Academy, and Or- 
phanage—the two last-named institutions owned and 
managed by the Chinese Baptists. In ten years the 
combined attendance at these institutions hag about 
trebled. Near thé compound are also the School 
for Blind Girls, supported by individual gifts, and 
the China Baptist Publication Society, the property 
of the American Baptists, North and South. 

‘The Mission’s sphere of activity includes some 
59,000 square miles of the territory of Kuangtung and 
Kuangsi. Its work is conducted along evangelistic, 
educational, medical, and literary lines, with the 
evangelistic work well in the lead. There are 
seventy out-stations, twenty-five ordained Chinese 
and forty-three churches. 

Central China Mission.—The work was begun 
by the Rev. and Mrs. Matraew T. Yates, who 
landed in Shanghai in 1847. In 1848, a doctor 
(Dr. J. S. James) and his wife, who were appointed 
to this station, went down in the schooner Paradox 
which capsized when entering Hongkong harbour 
in a sudden storm. Among later arrivals in 
Shanghai were the Rev. and Mrs. T. P. CRawrorp 
who after eleven years went to Shantung and 
ultimately helped to form the American Gospel 
Baptist Mission (q.v.). 

From 1863, through the ill-health or removal 
of other workers Dr. and Mrs. Yates were left 
alone in Shanghaj for over twenty years. The 
chapel inside the native city was burnt down by 
the T‘ai P‘ing rebels, but the foreign community 
contributed Taels 3,000, to help rebuild it, and 
mission funds were rot used. At one time 
Dr. Yates had to take a furlough through ill-health, 
when Mrs. Yates and a native pastor kept the work 
going. 

In 1883, work was begun at Chinkiang and 
Soochow, and from the former place a station was 
started at Yangchow in 1891, where medical work 
was begun in 1901. In 1912, the Mission placed 
a medical man on the staff of the Union Medical 
College at Nanking. 

'The attitude of the Mission towards educational 
work was for many years vacillating, and it was 
not till 1899 that a permanent character was given 
to it, when a girls’ boarding school was opened 
at the Rifle Butts, Shanghai. Four years later, 
one for boys followed, since enlarged. Great 
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advances have bean made in the decade 1907.17. 


SOUTHERN BAPTIST 


In 1065 Doang hoo & &, ond I ing te PE 


During this period the Muenon has built in Shanghar | “ete enipied ae Lot eiguere casibiew, blew lation plaow 


the Mriza Yarns Academy for Gith, the race 
Baptist Church, the Ming Jang Sehoo!l for TBuye, 
tact Kacding Church; in Sooonow, a new ehwreh 
edifices, the Yarms Academy for Boys, the Wer Ling 
Academy for girls, and the Women's Pible Se breed ; 
in Chinkiang, two new residences (besides ageieting 
to build a number of churches); in Yangehow, two 
hogtals and a physician's residence, and a Cirle’ 
Academy; and in Nanking a 
physician, 


residence for a 


In October, 1907, the Mission, in co-operation 
with the East China Mission, ALB. MLS.) opened 
in rented quarters in Shanghai a Seminary, of 
which the Rev. RK. 'P. Bryans, D.D., was the first 
president. Tho seminary was transferred to new 
permanent quarters at the Point soon afterwards 
and the College shortly thereafter was also opened. 


Tho Rev. F. J. Wuite, D.D., of the A.B.F.M.S., 
is now the president of these joint institutions. 


Shantung Mission.—The work began in 1860, 
when the Rev. and Mrs. J. L. Hormes and the 
Rev. J. B. Hartwewt arrived in Chefoo, and in 
1861, Mr. Harrwett proceeded to Téng chow, fifty 
miles west of Chefoo. The gentry were exceedingly 
hostile, and though one house had already been 
rented before they were aware, they prevented any 
other being rented or sold to the foreigner. In 
the autumn of 1861, the province was overrun by 
Nien-fei $ BE (q.v.). Mr. Hozmes believed them 
to be connected with the T‘ai P‘ing rebels, with 
whom he had had intercourse in the south, and, with 
a member of the American Protestant Episcopal 
Mission, went out to expostulate with them. Both 
men were murdered, their bodies being found a week 
later. The state of the country was terrible, villages 


were burning every night, and the city gates were 


barricaded for some time. When they were opened, 
the little chapel was filled with wounded whom 
the foreigners tended, thereby removing a great 
deal of prejudice among the common people. 


Next year, the first church was organized, pro: 
bably the first Protestant community north of 
Shanghai. 

In 1863, the Crawrorps arrived and attempting 
to occupy a house which had been procured through 
a native, the gentry got a mob together, but a 
riot was happily averted. 


The Civil War caused tunds and reinforcements 
to fail, and the work was hindered by the workers 
having to find other ways of supporting themselves 
In 1867, robbers agairi ravaged the region, and in 
1870 the missionaries had to retire on Chefoo because 
of the excitement occasioned by the Tientsiu 
massacre. 


in 1 
the pealertural elty of Lalehuu Qe 44 wus O11 hort 
and Chafoo, which ad been olowed a: LOTS, wee 
re oneied uo 19% Th lateet @hation to be Oey upred 
Lar yang BB. O15). 


The work fine alwage been miainly evasgelietin 


Lomisay pened Litwmyl we sal wieteee 


Schoole lor boys avd girle were mtarted on Tang ehinw 
i the emrly eietiee, but in Ube por 18 1NG5 Ue 
policy Of the Minenon wie eo chatyed that all echonws 
Is 


was lepmel by thus avendiny all @ebemcimmse paked ice 


were clawed aful al! mative aAgelebadle diem bewed, 


ments to the Chinewe to aceept Chrietowaity Meat a 
feral eporitonal church might We built wp. Powally, 
the Gospel Mission broke off from the parent Society, 
and the old lines of work were renewed on the 
return of Dr. Hantweut from U.S.A. in 18693, after 
eighteen years’ absence. Next year, a boarding school 
for girls was opened in Téng-chow, and later on the 
native church opened a school for boys. Huang- 
hsien and P‘ing-tu both have middle schools, the 
former making a speciality of industrial work. 
There are girls’ schools at P‘ing-tu and Chefoo. In 
1903, a training school for preachers was started ; 
it was removed to Huang-hsien in 1906 and there 
is also a school for women helpers in Lai-chou fu, 
opened in 1906. 

Medical work is carried on at Huang-hsien, 
P‘ing-tu and Lai-chou fu, each place having a 
hospital. A medical class is conducted at Huang- 
hsien. 

During the decade 1907-1917 the membership of 
the mission has increased many-fold, and of the fifty- 
seven churches reported in January, 1917, eleven 
are the result of the propaganda of the native 
church itself in Western Shantung, Manchuria, and 
Shansi, the preachers being wholly Chinese. In 
1915, the Christian community built itself a church 
in the country between Chefoo and Téng-chow 
costing $10,000 Mex. 

Interior Mission.—This was started in 1904 by 
the Rev. and Mrs. W.W. Lawron, (from Chinkiang) 
and the Rev. Eucene Sauer who settled at Chéng- 
chow & #] in Honan, being guided in their choice 
of a centre by the fact that at that time no Pro- 
testant missionaries or native evangelists were 
working within a considerable radius of this city. 
K‘ai-féng fu, the capital, was opened in 1908. 

Po-chow 3 $4 in Anhui, is the third cent: 
having beeh transferred from the Gospe] Mission 
in 1910. 

In addition to evangelistic and charch work 
there are at Chéng-chou a hospital, and Women’s 
Bible Training Home (both built in 1909), and a 
boys’ school (bought in 1916). At K‘ai-féng fu 
there are a girls’ school (built 1910) and one for 
boys (built 1915), both of them of higher grade. 
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SOYA 
Statistics for 1917 :— 
Foreign Missionaries ... 170 
Chinese Staff _ 733 
(communicants ... 19,603 
SOYA. See Bean, Soya. 


SOY : made from the bean Soya hispida, of 
which there are many varieties. A sauce which is 
called in Chinese chiang yu %§ jh, is pronounced 
sho yu in Japan. Being imported into Europe from 
Japan it has become known there as soy or some 
similar name. 

The value of this bean especially in cases of 
diabetes has been recognised in Europe, at least in 
France; but the Soya bread does not seem to be 
popular. Z'oung Pao, 1894, p. 140. 


SPAIN AND CHINA. See Spanish Relations 
with China. 


SPALACIDAE, a Family of the Rodentia, con- 
sisting of the Molerats. The following are the 
species known in Northern China. 


Myospalax cansus, in Kansu; M. c. shanseius, . 


in N. Shensi and Ordos; M. fontanieri, in Chihli; 
M. fontanus in Shansi; M. psilurus, in Inner 
Mongolia; M. smithi, and M. rothschildi, both in 
§.W. Kansu. 

SowerBy: Recent Researches, etc., Journal, 
N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xlvii. . 


SPANISH RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 


fhe Bull of Pope AvexanpeR VI gave to Spain in | 


1493 all lands discovered beyond a longitude one 
hundred leagues west of the Azores. Spain was 
thereafter fully occupied with the American con- 
tinent, while Portugal turned eastward and founded 
the trade with China. In 1521 MacEwan landed in 
the Philippines and Spain actually took possession 
of them in 1565. In 1598 the Spaniards sought 
trade with Canton, but the Portuguese from their 


vantage ground worked against them with the | 


Chinese, just as they afterwards did against the 
English and Dutch. Permission was given to the 


Spaniards, however, to trade between Manila and | 


Pinal (g.v.), a port twelve leagues from Canton. 
They introduced two valuable things to China, the 
Mexican dollar’ and vaccination. In 1571 Lecaspt1, 


having conquered the Philippines, compelled the | 


natives to restore to some shipwrecked Chinese their 
property. The result of this kindness was that 
Chinese products were brought from Fukien and 
paid for with Mexican silver. As to vaccination, 
it was introduced in 1803. 

The history of these relations is disfigured by 
two great massacres of Chinese in the Pinlippines. 
In 1602 there were 20,000 Chinese in Manila and only 
800 Spaniards. Rightly or wrongly the Chinese were 
suspected of plots and were nearly all killed, In 
1639, the Chinese being 35,000, another massacre 
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took place, in which, in four months, about 22,000 
Chinese perished. 

The Spaniards opened a factory in the North 
of Formosa, but it was destroyed by the Dutch. 

A diplomatic mission started for Peking in 
1580, but was turned back to Manila from Canton. 
They sent no other embassy till 1847, and their first 
treaty with China is dated 1864, when the treaty of 
Tientsin was signed, being very similar to the 
British Tientsin treaty. 

A second treaty, in 1877, dealt entirely with 
coolie emigration to Cuba. 

Morss : [nternational Relations, etc. ; MARTIN : 
China. 

The following is a complete list of the Repre- 
sentatives of Spain, resident in Peking, from the 
time when the Legation was first established to the 
present day. 


H.E. Sefior QuEVEDO 1868—1869 
»» Don Apotro Paxot 1870—1870 
», Senor PERERA ... 1871—1872 
»» Sefior Faropo athe 1875—1875 
» Don Cartos A, EspaNa 1877—1880 
», Don Tisurcio Ropricvez ... 1881—1883 
», Don Leorotpo ALBA SaLtcepo ... 1884—1886 
» Don Tisurcio Ropricuez ... ... 1886—1889 
» Don JosieDenawam coon 1892—1894 


» J. B. de CoLoGan ... ... ss.) ... SS 

», Don Manvet-pe Carcer (Chargé d’Affaires 
from 1902—1905, Minister Plenipotentiary 
from 1905—1910) 

», Don Lvis Pastor y pe Mora ... 1910 to date 


SPIRITS, (distilled). See Wine. 

SPOONBILLS. See Herodiones. 

SPRING AND AUTUMN ANNALS, 
Chiun Chiiu. 

SQUEEZE. A slang term meaning the com- 
mission taken by all servants buying for their 
masters, extortion, peculation, ete. The first re- 
corded use of the word in this sense is in a letter 
from CaTcHrote (q.v.) to the Directors of the East 
India Company. 

SQUIRREL. See Scturide. 


sSUCH‘UAN, jy Jil, four streams ,; the largest 
by far of the Eighteen Provinces. Its area is 


See 


- 218,533 sq. miles, and its population from forty- 


five to fifty millions. It owes its name to the rivers 
Ya-lung, Min, Ch‘ung and Chia-ling. On the west 
it adjoins Tibet, and the boundary is not distinct. 
In the west are lofty ranges of mountains up to 
19,000 feet high, and there is high ground to the 
north, the land sloping to the south-east. Tho 
sacred Mount Omei (10,150 ft.) lies on the edge 
of the western ranges. The one-fourth of the 
province which is not mountain is a tableland of 
red sandstone, known as the Red Basin. This 
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is broken by many amall lalla and contains fem 
plains, the Ch'éugetu Plain (70) leeing tee tenet 
Hin prot bait, ‘Lhe prec ipral rivers are t'tteee maine 
abowe, together with the Yangtxe, whieh bag a lene 
contee within the peov tiiee and i favigable tm the 
cwstéern part, Silk, te®, ree, sugar, emmy, Wak, torn 
ber, oranges, ete., are the ehiet agreultural produce, 
and there are coal, iron, petrolenm aid other mine 
rala ‘lle Setieh‘uan flofa and fawna are very rich 
The population to the Weet and gtith ma ohiely 
non Chinese, bat consivts of Lolo, Mantz, Si tan 
and other tribes, sume more or less independent, 
There are also many ‘Tibetans. 

Cling tu (q.r.) is the eapital; it has a popul 
ation of about half a million. Sanepan, ‘Tachientu, 
Kiating (150,000), Chungking (7.¢.), Wanhaien 
(140,000) and Batang are other places of importaiee. 
Chungking is the only epen port. 

The literary name for the province is By Shu. 


ss HAO, py Re. See Jour Leaders. 


ssu | KUAN, pu & ft, Pour Translations 
College; an old College for the study of foreign 
languages. The character fH i is instead of the 
earlier & 1 foreigner, and tne expression Ssu / py Hy 
would mean all non-Chinese languages. 

The College in its modern form was founded 
in the Yuna Lo reign, a.p. 1407, and was put under 
the supervision of the Han lin Yiian. It had charge 
of all intercourse with foreign nations and one of 
its principal duties was to train interpreters. Abt 
first eight languages were taught. K‘ane Hsi1 


caused vocabularies of these tongues to be made, . 


but only portions were published. 
vocabularies are exceedingly rare. 


Hirtu : The Chinese Oriental Collége, Journal, 
N.C.BiR.A.8., vol. xxii. 


SSU-MA CH‘IEN, ii] 5% $f, was the son of 


Manuscript 


Ssi-mMa T‘an, and his successor in the office of | 


Grand Astrologer. (See Ssi-ma Tan). On the 
son devolved the work of completing, if not the 
whole work of writing, the Historical Memoirs iL 
for which the father had done much in the way of 
colleating material. The work was not only the 
first attempt made by the Chinese to give a complete 
view of the whole of Chinese history to the date 
of its writing, but has been the norm of all the 
succeeding ‘‘dynastic histories,’ and in complete 
sets of these it always occupies the first place. 
Its value is great, not only when compared with its 
successors, but when compared with any early 
history. Its greatest worth to-day may be thought 
to be a demerit in itself; it has preserved intact, 
and not assimilated, much of the material extant 
when it was written, but now only to be found in 
its pages. Neither father nor son could have 
written so thrilling a story of the struggle for empire 
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tit cqwael afer ane death of Cn ee Ompm Ieee Ta 
ae (id Ly Cotte, or ancl & Meetorpiow of hineerwoal 
Meo et 4 aé Gil (atta 1 ow Chk Come stoug gs. 
{hul Tor SAG we Calle 6 entileeliinwnt tw Wah Liew 
weeks hers wouled Thate@ lot) teed 

The work & ditided inte tire moi deetenes, 
eUllivided lato 190 chapter Uru . 


Viweipal Avwale Le ¢haplare. 


Chrwtiolgieal lables WwW - 
ims ... ad . @ of 
Foudal State Annuals w) a 
Biographies a we “ 
One #671 @0ermt if Bal ee CTs pereonal 
history ianh be pelitend Le ec. OO @ friend of the 


historian’s, Li Linc, obtained the command of 5,000 


oops Wilh which to malo a peherdinade athe ® ton 
thie Deiunigon Tertary, The @nperce en unly 
vivowse ab the semi iidhepwnlent comrnund whieh 
wae thus entrusted to la. Lie superior in command 
probably had more than misgivings. At any rate, 


When La with his 5,000 was opposed by WWD, the 
general sent him no help. Few moro heroic retreats 
in history have been recorded than that in which 
four hundred out of the five thousand won their way 
back to the shelter of the Great Wall ; amongst them, 
however, was not their captain. The empcror was 
furious, and his time-serving courtiers licaped con- 
tumely on the vanquished hero, who had been 
captured, but was still alive. Ssd-mMa Ci Irn 
braved both emperor and courtiers and made a 
spirited defence of his friend. For this he was 
handed over to the Board of Punishment for suit- 
able sentence. Unable to find either a powerful 
protector or even money enough for ‘the customary 
“‘fine’’—or bribe, whichever it may have been,—he 
was condemned to the most humiliating of mutila- 
tions. In later days, in a very pathetic letter to a 
friend who was condemned to the same punishment, 
he explains why it was that he chose the humiliation 
rather than suicide: filial piety compelled him to 
prolong his life in order to complete the great 
history for which the father had made such pre- 
paration. 

One advantage that Ssi-ma Ca‘ren possessed 
over almost all of his fellow-countrymen who have 
written history was that of an adventurous nature, 
which delighted in travel wherever travel could add 
to the lore he collected. -Although he made no such 
use of the geography as does a modern historian, he 
did use the legends and ‘local stories he was thus able 
to collect. 

He was born about s.c. 145 and died between 
86 and 74. 

CHAVANNES : Mémoires Historiques de Se-ma 
Tsien; Wrtre: Notes on Chinese Literature ; 
Gus: Biog. Dictionary; WaRREN : Chavannes’ 
Edition, etc., N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xIvii; 52 #E, c. 150. 

[G.G.W.1 


SSU-MA KUANG 


SSU-MA KUANG, # I %, @ celebrated 
writer, born a.p. 1019 in Honan. He was Minister 
of State for some years, but retired into private 
life at Lo-yang to do the great work of his life, 
the History of China from the 5th century B.c. to 
the 10th century a.p. It was finished in 1084 and 
enititied Jf wi di GE Toi Chih Trung Chien. He 
produced other historical works and a dictionary, 
and died in 1086. 


SSU-MA T‘AN, i] & 28, was the father of 
Ssa-ma Cu‘1eN and sharer with his son in the great 
historical work noticed under the latter name. 
He collected much of the material, but it is 
impossible to say whether he did any of the actual 
writing. Both father and son held the office called 
A HB Ta Sirk Kung, translated Grand Astro- 
logue by CHavannes. (Leccr’s term is Grand Re- 
corder; Biot’s, Grand Annalist). While the son 
was a very ardent Confucianist, the father was an 
equally strongly convinced Taoist. (in days when 
Taoism was of a pure type scarcely known to-day). 
He held a high opinion of his office,—higher, it 
would seem, than most of his contemporaries. 
After a large number of victories which resulted 
in, great additions to the empire, the emperor 
Wv Tr, wished to offer up a special thanksgiving. 
To that end, an ancient form of service on T‘ai shan 
was revived. The Grand Astrologer had no small 
share in the preliminary arrangements and would 
doubtless have taken a considerable part in the 
service itself. He was journeying in the emperor's 
suite to the sacrifice when he was seized with an 
illness that soon terminated fatally. (B.c. 110). 

CHAVANNES : Mémoires historiques de Se-ma 
tsien, vol. i, c. 1 (i); Gmes: Biog. Dict.; MAYERS : 
Chinese Reader's Manual; Writs : Notes on Chinese 
Literature; SB 30, c. 130. 


ss PU HSIANG, pd 2 {M, the Chinese name 
for the Elaphure, (q.v.). 


ssu SHU, pa #. See Classics. 


STANDING COUNCIL, THE, the super- 
cargoes sent out annually to Canton by the East 
India Company prior to 1770 constituted a Council 


with this name. See Supercargoes. 


STAR-ANISE OIL, (see Antseed). The tree 
flourishes best in a moist climate, and especially on 
hillsides with a red clay-schist soil. The plants 
should at first be well sheltered from the sun, and 
then require @ great deal of attention until the 
8th or 10th year. The fruit appears between the 
10th and 15th years, and during a period of 20 to 
25 years the trees are in their prime, and should 
produce two crops a year. Five tons of green fruits 
per hectare (2.47 acres) is a gopd yield for a mature 
plantation. The farmers are now beginning to distil 


, 
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the leaves if the crop is bad; these yield a tenth 
as much oil as the fruits. 
The export in 1916 was pcls. 10,473, value 
Tis. 232,864. The import amounted to Tls. 243,763. 
Journal d’ Agriculture tropicale, 1914, pp. 14, 40. 


STAR BEACH, the foreign name for Hoshiga- 
ura, the finest watering-place in Manchuria, six 
miles west of Dalny (Dairen) and connected with it 
by an electric tramway. 


STARLINGS. See Sturnidae. 


STAUNTON, GEORGE THOMAS, Sir, son of 
Sir G. Luonarp Staunton, was born near Salisbury, 
May 26, 1781. In 1792, he accompanied his father 
to China as page to Karl Macarrney. Before em- 
barking, and on the voyage, he learned Chinese 
from the two interpreters, who were Chinese 
students from Rzipa’s Chinese College at Naples. 
He was the only foreigner in the embassy who 
could speak to the Emperor direct. In April, 1798, 
he became a writer in the East India Company’s 
factory at Canton. In January, 1801, he succeeded 
to the baronetcy, and in 1804 was promoted to be 
supercargo. The next year he translated into 
Chinese a treatise on vaccination, thus introducing 
the subject to China. It is also said to have been 
introduced by the Spanish in 1803. In 1808, he 
became Interpreter and in 1816, Chief of the factory. 
In that year, he was appointed a ‘King’s Commis- 
sioner of embassy’ to proceed with Earl. AMHERST 
and Sir H. Exxis to Peking. (See Amherst Mission). 
He returned to England that year, and later was 
a member of the East India Committee. In 1823, 
he and H. T. Cotesrooxe founded the Royal Asiatic 
Society, to: which he presented 5,000 Chinese 
volumes. He died in London. August 10, 1859. 

His works referring to China are 1. Miscel- 
laneous Notices relating to China and our Com- 
mercial Intercourse with that Country, (1822). 
2. Notes of Proceedings and Occurrences during the 
Baitish Embassy to Pekin, (1824). 3. Tle Lamenta- 
tion of Sir G. Stan-Ching-quot, Mandarin of the 
Celestial Empire, (in verse), 1834. 4. Remarks on 
the British Relations with China and the proposed 
plan for improving them,‘ (1836). 5. An Inquiry 
into the proper Mode of rendering the wotd God 
tm translating the Sacred Scriptures into the Chinese 
Language, (1849). 6. Observations on our Chinese 
Commerce, (1850). He edited Menpoza’s History 
for the Hakluyt Society ; he translated from Chinese 
Ta Tsing Leu Lee under the title’ The Penal Code 
of China, and the Narrative of the Chinese Embassy 
to the Khan of the Tourgouth Tartare. He also 
revised Giirzuarr’s Life of Taou Kwang. 

[Boase] in Dictionary of National Biography. 


STAVELEY, CHARLES WILLIAM DUNBAR, 
was born in England on December 18, 1817. 
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He entered the army, and for three years from leat 
ho waa Astimtant Miltary Secretary at Hongkong, 
where hia father was in command, He was in the 
Crimean War, and ii L860 commanded a briyyacde 
in Micwe.’s  Diviwien ane at the 
taking of ‘Taku. In 1862, he was left im commend 
of those British fortes which remained in China, 
ond he kept the district round Shanghai clear of 
rebels within the stipulated SO male rad tues. 
he who nominated Gonpon, = with whom he waa 
related by marriage, to the of 
Ever-Victorious Army. He retired through illness, 
but afterwards served in the Abyssinian Expedition, 
Ile Was made K.C.B. in 1865, G.CLB, in 1664, and 
died in England on November 23, 1896, 


STEAD CAPTAIN, master of a British trans- 
port, the /estonjee, sent in 1841 direet from 
England to Chusan. When ho-arrived the British 
had already evacuated the islands, but he did not 
know it and landed on thé mainland, where he was 
taken captive. ‘The Commissioner Yu Kin had 
him tied to a post, flayed alive and cut to pieces. 
This was represented to Peking as a_ brilliant 
exploit, and Yu Kien was rewarded for it with a 
two-eyed peacock’s feather and the office of 
Guardian of the Imperial heir. On the arrival of 
the British squadron some months later the sloop-of- 
war Phlegethon devastated the place where the 
atrocity was committed. See Yukien. 


Davis : China during the War. 


STEAM VESSELS. The first seen in Chinese 
waters was the Jardine, which was sailed out from 
Aberdeen as a schooner and arrived at Lin-tin in 
September, 1835. There her machinery was put in 
order. The intention was to run her as # conveyance 
for mails and passengers between Macao, Canton 
and Lin-tin, for the convenience of the Factories. 
Her first attempt to reach Canton was made on 
January 1, 1836, but the. Chinese authorities firmly 
refused permission for her to enter the Bogue, and, 
indeed, the Chuen pi forts opened fire on her. Her 
machinery was: removed and she was used as a 
schooner. Cana Review : vol. iii, p. 189. 


STEATITE. See Soapstone. 


STEGANOPODES, an Order which includes 
the Pelicans, Cormorants, Gannets, etc. The 
following species are found in China. Sula 
leucogaster, the Booby or Brown Gannet, common 
on the south coasts.  Pelecanus roseus, the Eastern 
White Pelican, and P. crispus, the Dalmatian 
Pelican, both in Fukien. P. philippensis, the 
Spotted-billed Pelican, and Phalocrocorax carbo, 
the common Cormorant, both common on the coast, 
rivers and lakes of China, and found in Mongolia. 
P. capillatus, TEMMINCK’s Cormorant. P. pelagicus 
the Resplendent Shag, on the coast, particularly 
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ST. JOHN'S UNIVERSITY 


near Chefos, Freyata aril, vhe Smaller Priyatve 
bird, Goomelonally, Gm the @oaLhery comets 

Davie m Oumar: Let Oveawe de la Chine, 
[Pe lenarilelde), 


STEIN, AUREL, 5.7, wae born ot V5 aah as peor 
on November 26, 1002. Le Demmi migagesd int the 
Lidinn Fiduvewtatnal Sere uee, 


aiwl earvlied cet ately 


wily! werk for the lodjan government tn 
Chinews Turkestan to 10001, and ymin in Cantonal 
Ama aml W. China in 19000, peemving the Meyal 
eagraphioal Sawety's Lield Medalin 100 In lo 
le war trangierred to the Archawologloal Dayar, 
ment. He ie D, Litt. (Oxon), Se. | Cantab }, ated 
wae made A.C.LE. im 1912. 

His published worke are Chronwlee af the Kings 
of t'ashmar, Sand burned Ruine of Lhoten,; Ancwent 
Ahotan; Turns of Desert Cathay; twmidew vatlous 


parpers. 
STEMS, HEAVENLY, K-. See Cycle. 
STEYL MISSIONS. See Société du Verte 


divin. 
ST. JOHN'S, See Sanshan. 
ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY, SHANGHAI, 


was founded as St. John’s College in 1879, by the 
Mission of the I|’rotestant Episcopal Chureh of 
Ametica, Bishop SCHERESCHEWSKY Was the author 
of the scheme, and two small schools already exist- 
ing were amalgamated as a nucleus. The present 
site at Jessfield, then five miles from Shanghai, was 
secured, and the first building erected. The College 
was opened in the fall of 1879, with seventy 
students, all instruction being given in Chinese. 

In 1882, a Department of English was added. 
In 1894, the College was rebuilt and greatly en- 
larged, a second building, Science Hall, was opened 
in 1899, and a third, Yen Hall, in memory of an 
early Chinese headmaster. the Rev. Y. K. Yen, 
M.A., in 1904. 

The first class of the Collegiate Department 
graduated in 1905. In 1906, the College was in- 
corporated under the laws of the United States of 
America in the district of Columbia as St. John’s 
University, with a Charter authorizing the granting 
of degrees. 

Further enlargements took place in 1909, and 
again in 1911, while in 1913, a new library building, 
‘Anniversary Hall,’ was erected, to commemorate 
the 25th anniversary of the present President, the 
Rev. F. L. Hawks Port, D.D. 

There ‘are six schools in the University, viz. :— 

i—School of Arts, with a four years’ course, 
leading to the B.A. degree. 

iii—School of Science, with a four years’ course 
leading to the B.Sc, degree. 

iii—School of Theology, five years’ course. 
leading to the B.D. degree. 


ST. JOSEPH’S 


iv.—-School of Medicine, five years’ 
leading to the M.D. degree. 


course 


v.—School of Chinese Literature and History, | 


four vears’ course. (Diploma). 

vi.—Graduate School, minimum course, two 
years, leading to a Master’s degree. 

There is avso a Middle School with a four years’ 
course. 

The University has its own Athletic Assoc- 
iation, and Fife and Drum Corps. Military Drill 
is compulsory, and the drd and Sth Troops of 
Shanghai Boy-Scouts belong to it. 

The St. John’s Echo is a monthly periodical in 
English and Chinese, managed entirely by the 
students. The University Christian Association 
maintains an elementary school for boys in the 
neighbourhood with one hundred and _ sixty-five 
pupils, and does other social and religious work. 

In November 1917, the University reports :— 

Foreign Professors 15; Foreign Instructors 10; 
Chinese Professors 11; Chinese Instructors 16. 

Nnmber of Students : 


7s Se |. a SS Oo 
Medicine .. 8 
Arts ... 150 
Science 92 


Middle School ... B82 

ST. JOSEPH’S INSTITUTION, an Institution 
in the French Concession in Shanghai managed by 
the Société des Auziliatrices or Auxiliary Nuns. 
It was founded in 1871, and includes a European 
school with 337 scholars, an orphanage (Orphanage 
of Providence) with 120 Eurasian orphans, and a 
parish school. The number of nuns engaged is 
thirty-nine. The Institution is assisted by both 
the French ard the International Municipal 
Councils. 


ST. PETERSBURG, TREATY OF. 


Treaties. 


STONECUTTERS’ ISLAND, an island in the 
Hongkong waters between Victoria and the main- 
land. It is a mile long and a quarter of a milo wide. 
There are three batteries on it for the defence of 
the harbour on the west. It was rented to the 
British together with Kowloon (q.v.). 


STONE CHIME, THE, & 4%. Seo Musical 


Instruments. 
STONE DRUMS. See Drums. 
STORKS. See J/erodiones. 


STRANGE STORIES FROM A CHINESE 
Studio, the title under which Grtss has translated 
Taao chai chth i, (q.v.). 


STRAW BRAID, KK %%& Mf ¢s‘ao mao pien, is 


See 


produced mainly in the region adjacent to the lower | 
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course of the Yellow River, although the industry 
extends as far south as Kisochow. It is mostly a 
village industry, the braid being plaited by women 
at their doors. There are-several kinds of braid 
on the market, viz.: white, mottled, yellow, or 
imitation Tuscan. Mottled is produced by the use 
of the whole length of the top joint of the straw, 
instead of breaking off at the junction of the blade 
with the sheath, as is done when a white plait is 
required, the part of the stalk beneath the sheath 
being naturally bleached by being hidden from light 
and air. Yellow is made by working from the top 
end of the straw and discarding the white end. 

White comes chiefly from Laichow, Wuting, 
and ‘Tai-an, in Shantung, and from Lu-an, in 
Shansi, and some from Chihli. Mottled is from 
Taming and Ichow, (Chihli) and Nan-lo, ete., 
(Honan); yellow from Yutien (Chihli). Some good 
braid is produced at Huayang near Chengtu in 
Ssach‘uan. 

The export trade began with small shipments 
to England in the late sixties. By 1872, 13,000 
piculs had been attained to; in 1880, 49,000 piculs 
were exported, and the trade reached its zenith in 
1887, when 151,000 piculs went to Europe and 
America, This prosperity reacted injuriously on 
the dealers and the peasants, who began mal- 
practices, such as winding coarse plait on the centre, 
with fine outside, dampening bales to increase their 
weight, etc. The result was that foreign buyers 
declined to do business: In 1890 the export had 
shrunk to 80,000 piculs, and dealers began to realize 
that they must alter their policy, especially as the 
Japanese were making superior braid. Accordingly 
more care was taken with the plaiting and, although 
the export was still only 80,000 piculs in 1900, the 
value had doubled (Hk.Tls. 4,370,000). In 1910, 
135,000 piculs, worth Hk.Tls. 7,700,000 were ex- 
ported, but since then there has been a decline, 
due to a change in the: prevailing hat fashions. 

Straw braid is mostly made into straw hats 
(especially at, Luton, England), but also into work- 
baskets, picture frames, fancy mats, etc. It has 
supplanted the European braid, by lesser cost of 
production. An improvement in the trade would 
be the increase of ‘‘splits.” 

The export in 1916 was pcls. 57,080, value 
Tls. 3,143,275. . (N.S.] 

Customs Reports. 

STRIGES, the Order consisting of the Owls 
The chief species found. in China with their dis- 
tribution are as follows :— 

Striz candida, the Grass-Ow], has been found 
in Formosa. It also occurs in Fukien. Ninoz 
japonica travels through China. Athene bactriana, 
Hurtron’s Owlet, (Athene plumipes Swrvnok), is 
common from 8. Shensi to Peking. Further south 
it is replaced by Glaucidium whitelyi, the Large 
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Barred Owlet, which is wide apread in the southern |S. malabarvus ocours wi Yura 


half of China. G. brodset, the Collared Pigimy 
Owlet, ia resident in the wooded mountaina of 
S. China; it haa been taken at Mu pin, mh South 


Anhui, and in Fukien. G. pardalota is found an 


Formosa. G, passeroum onéntades, Jace, is found 
in Chihli, Dube tgnaeus, the Great Horned Owl 
or Kagle Owl, is commen throughout China and 
Mongolia, 2. coromandus, the Dusky Horned 
Owl, has been taken Gn the Lower Yangtwe. 
Ketupa flavipes, ia met with near Hongkong, 
and on Lower Yangtze. Asi ofus, the Long 
eared Owl, is found throughout China; it is 


common in N. China. A. accipitrinus, the Short- 
eared Owl, passes through China on migration and 
winters in) South-Hast China. Scops stictonotus, 
_the Chinese Little Scops Owl, migrant through 
China. SS. glabripes, the Bare-footed Scops 
Owl, is found in the southern half of China, 
especially in the east. S. umbratilis is met with 
in Hainan. 8S. semitorques, the Vlume-footed 
Scops Owl, has been found in Mu-p‘in. Syrnium 
nivicola, the Himalayan Wood Owl, is very rare 
in China because of the lack of woods. S. davidi 
has been taken at Mu-p‘in but is rare, S. indranee 
occurs in S. China from Fukien to the lower 
Yangtze. Scops latouchtt has been described from 
the interior of Fukien. Ptynz fuscescens is found 
in Manchuria and N. China. 


Davip et OvstTatet : Les O1seayx de la Chine. 


STRONACH, JOHN, a missionary of the 
London Missionary Society, born in Edinburgh in 
1810. He reached Singapore in March, 1838. In 
1844 he removed to Amoy, and from 1847 to 1850 
worked in Shanghai as one of the delegates on the 
Delegates’ Version of the New Testament. He was 
also appointed to work on the Old Testament, but 
soon withdrew from the committee and, with 
MepuuRstT and MiLnk, produced a separate version 
in 1853. He then returned to Amoy, and worked 
there till his retirement in 1878. He died in 1888 
in Philadelphia. See Delegates’ Version. 

(Wyte) : Memorials of Protestant Missionaries. 


STUPA, a Sanscrit word used for ancient 
Buddhist monuments in the form of solid domes. 
The term tope is derived from it and has a similar 
meaning. 


STURNIDAE, a Family which includes the 
Starlings and Mynas. ‘Nineteen species of these 
are known in China. Spodiopsar cineraceus is the 
starli.g most commonly met with. -In autumn and 
winter it is seen in great numbers all over China; in 
the summer it retires to Mongolia. 8S. sericeus 
inhabits the southern provinces all the year round 
but is not: very abundant. It is found from’ Ché- 
kiang to Ssaich‘uan and as far north as S. Shensi. 
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Sturnws dawrvoa 
mw heen on the Lower Yaaguee, in W. Chins and 
(hihi aod in W. Mongolia at migration time  S. 
sinentit, the Chimese Myna, cornmes La lace locke tm 
Indo-China Ww SBwoath 
vieliwmt, Who Led-cheehed starlet, has ber taken at 


eunirmer fron ( Satow 5S. 


Shawekhan om passage. Craculiyara nmygriolls, the 
iach oohed Myrna, is found in the south of Chlna, 
ineluding Fulkwen, and theme Mth 
wopear cruatatellus, the Chinese Creeted Mya; called 


Me reeident 


by the (hitwme po ko A Gf. It in emily taught to 
talk and 16 @ fascutite cage bird. It ie fownd In 
all parts of the south exeept in the hills, and 
> | | Gal breve vtvet one 
and deridotheres trwtis are both found im Y annem 
(ELULABETIDAE). 
China and Hainan. 

Davip #Y OvStaLert : 
Sturnidés. 


SU CH‘'IN, @ %%, a native of Jowarng, the 
imperial capital, in the fourth century pe. He was 
the typical Chinese diplomat. He and ‘Caano I 
were servants in a school, where they managed 
to pick up some education. They then studied 
together under Kvuer-ku Tzi, the Philosopher of 
the Devil Valley. Sv first offered his services to 


extends morth wards as far ae Shen. WZ. 
Liulubes antermedwma geewre in 


Lae (netausz de la Chine, 


-the Ch‘in state but was rejected: After further 


study he went to Yen and persuaded the ruler to 
attempt an alliance among the various States for 
mutual protection against the great Ch‘in power. 
He was sent as ambassador to five other Courts, and 
succeeded in forming the league known as the 
Siz Kingdoms (q.v.). He then made Chao his 
head-quarters, and held Ch‘in in check for fifteen 
years. He made an enemy of Cnane I, probably 
through jealousy, and this enemy succeeded later 
in undoing Su’s work. 


SUGAR. Tang (#8): Saccharum officinarun, 
divided into red-cane var. rubricaule, used for 
chewing, and var. sinense, which is much more 
widely cultivated for crushing. The former grows 
to a height of eight feet; the latter to ten or as 
much as fifteen feet. The principal sugar growing 
districts are Kuangtung, Fukien, and Ssich‘uan, 
also Kiangsi, Hunan and Chekiang. 

Besides its ordinary uses, sugar is clarified and 
crystallised as #1 #, etc.; made into figures for 
feasts; prepared with milk as 9L, f#; and barley 
sugar is made, #2 #f. Sugar cane is a very popular 
article of diet, and is esteemed for its tussic and 
stomachic properties. 

Cultivation.—The land is planted once a year, 
during the first, second or third months, the cane 
maturing in about ten months. Each mow of land 
(1/6th acre) is planted with 1,100 or 1,200 bunches 
of cane in rows about one foot apart, each bunch 
consisting of five to nine stalks of cane. If planted 
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teo closely together the sun does not penetrate 
sufficiently and the cane suffers. In the first year 
the crop is raised from cuttings which are steeped 
in water for three days and then covered over with 
sand or straw and watered once a day. In the 
second and third years the crop is grown from the 
old roots, whicn are allowed to remain, banked up 
with mud, after che cane is cut. In the fourth year 
the roots are stubbed up and the land is planted 
with some other crop. The fertiliser almost exclus- 
ively used is bean cake (from Manchuria), the cost 
of which is about Tis. 7 per mow for good level 
ground, but Tls.-9 for poor and hilly land. Each 
mow will.produce about 700 catties of sugar, about 
55 bunches of stalks being required to produce 
100 catties (one picul) of juice. 

Sugar ‘‘candy”’ is obtained from white sugar 
by purifying under a boiling heat with water, a 
little lime, and white of egg. It is then poured 
into round wide open-mouthed jars with slips of 
bamboo bent about inside, and allowed to cool. In 
cooling the sugar crystallizes in large lumps of 
candy over the slips and the jars are then over- 
turned to drain off the water. The lumps are 
chipped with a knife into flat pieces and bleached 
in'the sun. on bamboo trays, for two or three days. 
It ia then colourless and like rock crystal. This 
candy was at one time exported to Bombay. Its 
chief centre of manidfacture is Changchow, near 
Amoy, where the water is said to possess some 
chemical quality which favours its manufacture. 
The juice is expressed from the rane between two 
granite or hardwood rollers placed vertically, 
through which the cane is drawn by cogwheels 
turned by bullocks. A stone basin beneath receives 
the juice which, without any attempt at clarification, 
is afterwards boiled in open iron pans; the fires 
are fed with cane refuse. While boiling the juice 
is constantly stirred amd all dirt removed as it 
comes to the surface. The boiled juice is then 
poured into earthenware jars with a small plugged 
hole in the bottom of each, and when the jars are 
about 8/10ths full, the top is carefully closed 
over with earth and the plug from the bottom is 
removed. The jars are then placed in the open 
air; where they remain for from 30 to 40 days 
according to the weather, until the contents are 
quite dry. The sugar so obtained is sorted into 
thrée grades; the first, or uppermost in the Jar 
being white, the middle green, and the lowermost 
brown sugar. The drippings which are merely left 
in the sun to dry give the black sugar. 

In 1867 only about 90,000 piculs of all sorts 
(white, brown, and candy), were exported from 
China, the value being ander half a million taels. 
The imports were just double this figure, and, in 
short, the trade was almost too small for notice; 
China supplied herself almost entirely. 
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It was shortly after this that development began, 
and in the years 1871-1875 the annual average export- 
ation was half-a-million piculs, South Formosa 
being the chief contributor. . In 1876, 14-million 
piculs were exported, but. Chinese sugar had to 
compete against sugars produced in the Philippines 
and Java, and also those refined in Hongkong; and 
the trade, which reached its high-water mark in 
1884 (over 15-million piculs) soon began to decline. 
There wags no process of selection of cane; the 
plantations were in small ¢ots, the methods of 
extraction were so poor-as to waste 40% of the 
material (Amoy Customs Trade Report, 1877), and 
there was no co-ordination among planters nor any 
Government assistance. Even the small island of 
Barbadoes exported 50% more sugar than the extens- 
ive fields of Formosa, where good machinery and 
roads were unknown. 

The large exports of 1883-84 were due to the 
failure of the beet crops in Europe, and after their 
recovery Chinese sugar declined rapidly, especially 
that produced on the mainland (as opposed to 
Formosa), as shown by the following figures :— 

1887 1897 1907 
Piculs 766,000 620,000 111,000 

At the same time sugar imports increased at an 
extraordinary rate :— 

1887—Piculs 271,000—Hk.Tls. 1,200,000 

1897—Piculs 2,297,000—Hk.Tls. 10,223,000 

1907—Piculs 5,723,000—Hk.Tls. 26,201,000 

1913—Piculs 7,111,000—Hk.Tls. 36,304,000 

The sugar imported into China.comes from 
Hongkong, where there -are two large refineries, 
from the Dutch Indies, and from Formosa, where, 
since the Japanese obtained possession of the island, 
ihe industry has received great encouragement from 
the Government, forming an object lesson to the 
Chinese as to what might be done with their own 
industry. In Fukien several modern mills have 
been erected in the last few years, but foreign com- 
petition is very difficult to meet, though the Chinese 
claim that native sugar is intrinsically sweeter. 
Sugar produced from beet is being experimented 
with in Manchuria, where both the Russians and 
Japanese have started the industry, the soil being 
very suitable for beet growing. [N.S.] 

SUICIDE is extremely common in China as 
compared with western lands. Of course there are 
no statistios of the subject for the whole country. 
Vive missionaries in five cities of four different 
provinces once reported the number of attempted 
suicides where their help had been called in to 
rescue the persons. The number in one.year was 
1:200 in a city population estimated at 580,000. 
This gives one attempt at self-murder in every 480 
people each year, and if extended to the whole 
country would give a total of over 800,000 cases 
per annum. . 
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Such figures are net of further value than to 
prove that the evil is very great. Jt muat be borne 
intatnd that these were attempts only, not eotrpdeted 
suicides; on the other hand, they are only thoee 
cases where the missionaries’ help was sought, ated 
eannot be the full tale, 

As to the causes of surcide, they differ much 
from those aeting at the West. Weariness of 
wvistence, fear of suffering as in incurablg disease, 
or of dishonour as in bankruptey, er misery and 
starvation as in times of famine, do not prompt the 
Chinese to seek death. ‘The causes are mare often 
anger and revenge; and the low value placed on al! 
life (as seen in wholasale executions, etc.), must also 
be considered. 


SUMERIAN 
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Women are the more common self-murderers, | 


which is largely due to the marriage system, com- 
bined, of course, with the narrow outlook on life, 
due to lack of education. A wife slighted on 
account of a concubine, a concubine oppressed by a 
wife, @ daughter-in-law ill-treated by her mother- 
‘in-law, lightly destroy themselves, whether in a fit 
of anger or for the sake of revenge. 

Men are less prone to such merely angry 
motives, but often commit suicide deliberately to 
bring an enemy or oppressor into trouble with the 
law. 

One class of suicides, more excusable from the 
foreign point of view, is that of beaten generals. 

A defeated general can hardly do anything else 
than commit suicide, for otherwise he may be almost 
sure of being degraded and condemned to death, 
while his whole family may suffer with him; by 
killing himself he may be praised as a faithful 
servant. There are innumerable instances of sui- 
cides of this kind, one late and well-known example 
being that of Admiral Tina, after he had sur- 
rendered Weihai wei to the Japanese in 1895. 

Women who destroy themselves rather than lose 
their chastity, or widows who kill themselves to 
escape a re-marriage forced on them, are held in 
much honour. | 

Officials condemned to death were often allowed, 
as an act of imperial clemency, to commit suicide 
instead of dying under the hands of the execu- 
tioner. . 

Formerly opium was the usual means of self- 
destruction, or women would throw themselves into 
a well; now, amongst the poorer classes, the easily- 
procured lucifer-matches or kerosene oil are often 
used to end life. : 

SUID, The probable number of species of the 
pig Family in China is five; with their distribution 
they are as follows :— . 

Sus paludosus, the Yangtze Valley; S. gigas, 
Manchuria; S. coreanus, South Corea; S. meles, 
Kuangsi, S. China; S. moupinensis, N.W. Ssi- 
ch‘uan, Kansu, Tibet, S. Shensi. 
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succeeded, he founded the T'ang dynasty in 
A.D. 618. 
Dyn. Title Accession telgn Title Adupted 
KX it Wea Ti 530 fa Kai Huang Ol 
1% Jem shen (1 
ws fe Yang Ti 605 AW Ta Yeh 85 
MHA Kung Ti Yu 617 BB] Ning 17 
2 ir fa] Kung Ti T‘unge 616 4 ® Viwang T'ai 614 


SUIFENHO, #2 4 74, in Kirin prowines, iw 
a station on the frontier of the Russian maritime 
province, 144 miles east of Harbin; lat. N. 44° 30’; 
long. E. 131° 0°. It ia the Russian Pogranitch 


naya. It is of no importance commercially. The 
population is 1,290. 1915 1916 
Net Foreign Imports 6,714,949 15,845,096 
Net Chinese __,, 2,057 nil 


Exports ... 16,234,007 14,578,811 


Total Hk.Tls. .. 21,951,013 30,423,909 

SUI FU, 9 HW ig Hsu chou fu, an important 

distributing mart on the southern border of Ssi- 

ch‘uan at the point of junction of the Min river and 
the Chin sha river or River of Golden Sand. 


SULPHUR. See Minerals. 

SUMERIAN, the primitive script of Babylonia, 
from which in course of time were developed all 
the varieties of Cuneiform. It was originally 
pictorial, but had already taken on conventional 
forms in the time of the earliest extant specimens 
of the language, that is, between 3000 and 4000 B.c. 
Some scholars have found so much similarity between 
Sumerian and Chinese writing that they have con- 
jectured the two races to be kindred tribes who 
once lived together in the highlands of Central Asia. 
The latest exponent of this theory is Dr. Batt, 
lecturer in Assyriology at Oxford, who has published 


aa essay towards a comparative lexicon of the two 


languages. In spite of unmistakable similarities 
the verdict of sinologues at present is ‘not proven.’ 

Batt: The New Accadian, (Proc. Soc. Bibl. 
Archaeology), 1889-90; and Sumerian and Chinese, 


' Meld. 
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SUMERU 


SUMERU. ‘he central mountain of the uni- 
verse, round which all heavenly bodies revolve. 
See Acun lun. 


SUMMER PALACE. There are two spots 
near Peking to which foreigners give this name, 
Yuan ming yiian and Wan shou shan. 

The Yuan ming yuan {fj ¥] ®, literally ‘round, 
bright garden,’ is an enclosure some four and a 
half miles in circuit, lying about seven miles north- 
west of Peking. Early in the eighteenth century 
Yunc Cueéne built his palace and laid out the 
grounds,—twenty years’ labour. His _ successor 
Cu‘ten Lune put up buildings and made gardens 
in the style of the Trianon at Versailles The 
Jesuit missionaries Benoit and Artrret have left 
an account of their labours on these halls and 
gardens; it will be found in Lettres Edifiantes. 
It covered an area of twelve square miles. 

To the outside world the palace is only known 
by its destruction in 1860. When the Allies had 
forced Peking to open its gates and had’ received 
the foreign prisoners dead or alive whom the Chinese 
had so barbarously treated, Lord Etern decided to 
burn down the Summer Palace. This was less an 
act of vengeance than just punishment, falling on 
the Emperor himself and entailing no loss on the 
common people. It was said to have been most 
effective. 

Wan shou shan # Hull, ‘hill of a thousand 
longevities,’ is another park lying less than a mile 
to the south-east of the Yuan ming yiian. The 
buildings here also suffered in 1860, but the 
Empress dowager spent enormous sums in repairing 
it and it is now one of the great ‘shows’ for tourists 
who visit Peking. 

SUMMERS, JAMES, was born about 1830; 
on June 7, 1849, when a teacher in Hongkong, he 
visited Macao, and was arrested for not uncovering 
when the procession of Corpus Christi was passing, 
and he was kept imprisoned in the Senate House. 
The Governor Amara refused to release him at 
Captain Kepre.’s demand, whereupon Kepret landed 
some marines and, with Captain Stavecey, released 
Summers by force, one Portuguese being killed and 
three wounded. 

In January, 1853, he was appointed Professor 
of Chinese in King’s College, London. SUMMERS 
being only 24 years old, Hongkong did not regard 
the appointment with satisfaction ; being interested 
because of the need for student-interpreters. 

Cuixese Rerosrrory: vol. xviii, p. 669; 
Nonton-Kysne: History of the Laws . . of 
Hongkong 

SUN-BIRDS. 

SUN BRIDGE. 


SUNFLOWER, Helianthus annuus, L., is grown 


in many provinces of N. China, but only on a small 


See Nectarinanac. 


See T‘ai-yang ch‘iao. 
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scale and in a desultory way. The seeds yield dry- 
ing oils, which can be converted into solid fats by 
hydrogenation, and the field of usefulness of this 
oil is likely to extend in the future, so that the sun- 
flower might be worth attention for the Chinese 
farmer, as it will grow on any vind of soil. The seeds 
are eaten, raw or roasted, as a delicacy in great 
quantities all over China. Those striped black 
and white seem to be the favourite kind. 


SUNGARIA, the north-eastern part of Sin- 
kiang, lying north of the Eastern T‘ienshan; also 
known as T‘ien shan pei lu X jy 4g Re or North 
road. It is a plateau dotted with lakes, and 
generally barren, from 1,500 to 6,000 feet in altitude. 
Its southern part, on the northern slopes of the 
T‘ienshan, hag good pasture land. The most im- 
portant town is Urumtsi (Ti-hua fu), its ancient 
capital. It was conquered by China in 1757 and 
has been held ever since. 


SUNG DYNASTY, THE, 4 &f, an important 
dynasty which was founded by Cao K‘vanc-¥IN 
ii GE JB and had its capital at K‘ai-féng fu. It 
had continual strife with the K‘itans, and the third 
Emperor had to pay tribute to the Hsia kingdom 
of the North-west. Ssi-ma Kuane and Wane 
AN-SHIH made the earlier part of the Sung period 
illustrious. The first ruler established the Board 
of Punishments in the capital, thus lessening the 
powers of provincial officers. 

In 1125 the Chin 4 Tartars, having overcome 
the K‘itans, took all North China, made their 
capital at Peking, attacked K‘ai-féng and carried 
the Sung Emperor away captive. From 1127 the 
dynasty is called Southern Sung J 98, since it 
possessed only the provinces south of the Yangtze. 
The capital was first at Nanking, later at Hang- 
chow. The Mongols were called on for help, and 
they ultimately destroyed the K‘itan power. They 
then proceeded to conquer the Squthern Sung 
dynasty, and in 1280 established the Yuan or 
Mongol dynasty in its place. 

The Sung period was great in literature, philoso- 
phy and art. Cau Hsr and many such famous 
names belong to it. It lasted 320 years, under 


20 rulers. 
Dyn. Title Accession Reign Title Adopted 
A.D. A.D. 
A Wh Tai Tsu 960 Bt ME Chien Lung 960 
$7, # Ch‘ien Te 963 
BH # K‘ai Pao 968 
& A T‘ai P‘ing 976 
ke HK T‘ai Tsung 976 MB Hsing Kuo 976 
HE Be Yung Hai 984 
#4 Be Tuan Kung 988 
7% 4b Shun Hua 990 
995 


# 3g Chih Tao 
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Dyn. ‘Tithe Accession Reign ‘Title Adopted 
A.D. At 
i in Chen Taung voy uk i Haven Paige at 
an i Ching Te 11a 
A yp ‘Ta Cheng Liki 
AY 7) lemng Fa 1005 
KRM Tren Ue O17 
BU WM Chivem Hoeiny Dome 
42 ye den Tsung 1022 KW Vien Sham i0es 
W) ig Ming ‘lao = 1088 
SK if; (tung Su 1034 
@ ou lao Yuan 1045 
WE a Kang Ting 1040 
ee WE Chime bai 1041 
fifi Muang Yu 1049 
a A (Chih Ho 1054 
Mi Chia Yu 1056 
® 3 Yin Tsung 1063 jf 4A* Chih Pting 1064 
jt G2 Shén Tsung 10607 Be SE Hsi Ning 1068 
cc V2 Yiian Féng 1076 
HK Ché Tsung 1085 Ft if; Yuan Yu 1086 
#3 Shao Shéng 1094 
x FF Yuan Fu 1098 
ft Fe Hui Tsung 1100 Mp Chien Chung 1101 
#4) Q Ching Kuo 1101 
Me # Ch‘ung Ning 1102 
7H Ta Kuan 1107 
ow Hl Chéng Ho Lid 
GH! Ch‘ung Ho = 1118 
7t #1 Hsiian Ho 1119 
Ge 52 Ch‘in Tsung 1126 oF BE Ching K‘ang 1126 
SOUTHERN SUNG DYNASTY. 
Dyn. Title Accession Reign Title Adopted 
A.D. A.D. 
mj $2 Kao Tsung 1127 38 # Chien Yen 1127 | 
44 Gt Shao Hsing 1131 
#3 Hsiao Tsung 1162 f& $ Lung Hsing 1163 
8% 34 Ch‘ien Tao 1165 
7 Be Shun Hsi 1174 
xy; 2 Kuang Tsung 1189 @ BR Shao Hsi 1190) | 
& 3 Ning Tsung 1194 B 3@ Ch‘ing Yuan 1195 
Md Chia T‘ai 1201 
BAM K‘ai Hsi 1205 
Sz Chia Ting 1208 
Mx Li Tsung 1224 9% BE PaoCh‘ing 1225 
Wi H2 Shao Ting 1228 
ti 7F Tuan P‘ing 1234 
3 BE Chia Hsi 1237 
#2 Gf Shun Yu 1241 
# ie Pao Yu 1253 
BA BE Kai Ch‘ing 1259 
Kk Ching Ting 1260 
fe = Tu Tsung 1264 Mz Hsien Shun 1265 
A 4 Kung Ti 1274 7 # Té Yu 1275 
ges Tuan Tsung 1276 ®& KR Ching Yen 1276 
Hr & Ti Ping 1278 ¢ BA Hsiang Hsing 1278 


SUNG YUN 
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SUNG P‘AN, #3 %, a semi-independent eub- 
prefecture in Ssich‘uan, lat. 32° 3€° N. arid long. 


103° 36‘ E. 
SUNG SHIH, an appellation of Fa Hsren, q.v. 


SUNG, STATE OF 3, one of the smaller 
feudal States of the Chou Empire, but one of the 
most orthodox and ‘high-caste.’ The fief was given 
by the Chou conqueror to the Viscount of Wei of 
the conquered dynasty, that the Shang sacritwes 
might be continued. It was the only Dukedom 
that was granted by immediate enfeofiment. 
Conrucius was by descent of Sung origin. 

The state lay south of Lu and east of Chéng, 
at the northernmost headwaters of the Huai River 
system, its capital being the present Kuei-te fu. 
It became the Protector State (the third) in B.c. 5, 
but was much thwarted by its rival Ch‘u. ‘Lhe 
Duke of Sung gave the much-admired example of 
chivalry in not allowing the enemy Ch‘u troops tv 
be attacked while crossing a stream. 

From s.c. 400 Sung was dependent on Ch‘i and 
was extinguished by that State in 285. 

ParKeR: Ancient China Simplined; Lecce: 
Shu Ching, p. 576, note. 


SUNG YUN, 2 2, a Buddhist layman, sent 
to India in a.p. 518 by the Prince of Wei to study 
Buddhism at its source. He was accompanied by 
a priest named Hri SHENG, and they brought back 
175 books. ‘They went as far as Kandahar and 
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stayed two years in Udyana. 
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The story of the interests in Canton and took care that private 


journey has been translated into English by Beat | traders did not reside there. 


(Z'ravels of Fah Hian and Sung Yun), into French 
by Ciiavannes (Veyayes de Sung Yun dans UU dyana 
et Gandhara, B.E.F.E.O. July to September, 1903) ; 
end into German by Neumann (Pilgerfahrten 
Buddhistischer Priester von China nach Indien, 
Leipzig, 1833). 
Epxtins : Chinese Buddhism. 
SUN WEN. See Sun Yat-sen. 


SUN YAT SEN 3% 3% fil], Sun J-hsien, the 
former being the Cantonese pronunciation and the 
name most known to foreigners. The second and 
third characters are the hAao or literary name, his 
ming or given name being WEN #. He was born 
November 12, 1866, in the Hsiang shan district at 
Choi Hang, a remote village in Kuangtung, about 
50 miles north of Macao. His father was a 
Christian and employed as a preacher by the London 
Missionary Society. He made two long visits to 
the Hawaiian Islands. For a time he studied 
medicine under Dr. Kerr of Canton, but entered 
the College of Medicine at Hongkong in 1887, the 
year it was established. He was the first graduate 
of that College, anid he began to practise in Macao. 
Having joined the Young China party he got into 
trouble with the government and narrowly escaped 
arrest in Canton. He had to flee, and went first 
to America, then to England. In London, on 
October 11, 1896, he was seized and held prisoner 
by the Chinese Legation. By the help of a 
European servant he managed to let the British 
Government know of the illegal doings and was set 
at liberty. He then travelled far and wide, preaching 
revolution and incurring perpetual risk to life and 
liberty : it is said that at one time the Manchu 
government was offering £100,000 for his capture. 
His work at last resulted in the Revolution of 1911 
and his own appointment as Provisional President 
of the Republic of China. 

During the last five years he has had his share 
in political life, and has once more been an exile, 
from the Second Revolution till the death of 
Yiian Suim-x‘at. His star seems to have waned. 

Caxtiure and Jones: Sun Yat-Sen and the 
Awakening of China; Sun YAt-SEN : Kidnapped in 


Landon. 


SUPERCARGOES used to travel backwards 
and forwards on the East India Company’s ships 
which were under their care. In 1770 the Company 
ordered that they should reside permanently in 
China, yet they still retained the name. The chief 
of them constituted the Select Committee of the 
Fast India Company’s Supercargoes, generally called 
Tho Select Committee ; the annually arriving super- 
cargoes had formerly constituted the Standing 
Council, They had charge of all the Company’s 


In 1767 the French had made a similar change, 
sending ten supercargoes to reside in Canton instead 
of being sent out annually. 

Eames : The English in China. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF TRADE, THE, 
was first appointed in 1835, by The China Trade 
Act, 5 and 4 WIL. iv, c. 93, s. 5. The Government 
having abolished the monopoly of the East India 
Company had to create some-means of contro] over 
British subjects generally who afterwards might 
trade in China, to replace the jurisdiction which the 
Company’s supercargoes had had over those who 
served the Company or traded under the Company’s 
license. The Act provided for Chief, Second and 
Third Superintendents to be appointed; forbad 
them te engage in any trade transactions, and em- 
powered the Crown by an Order in Council to levy 
dues on British ships entering any port, wherewith 
to pay the salaries of these officials. 

{n 1833, the commission being dated December 
10, Lord Napier, W. H. C. Prowpen and J. F. 
Davis were appointed as first, second and third 
Superintendents of trade in China respectiyely. On 
Lord Napier’s arrival Mr. PLowDEN was absent 
from China, and so Mr. Davis became second and 
Sir Grorce Best Rosrnson became third Superin- 
tendent. J. H. AsTeLt was secretary to the Superin- 
tendents, Dr. Morrison was Chinese Secretary, 
Captain Cuartes Extior was Master Attendant, and 
T. R. Cottepce was surgeon to the establishment. 

In February, 1835, the Commission was com- 
posed of the following: Sir G. B. Rosrnson, 
J. H. Astett and Captain C. Extior as first, second 
and. third Superintendents; A. R. JOHNSTON, 
secretary ‘and treasurer; T. R. Morrison (Dr. 
Morrison’s son) and C. Giirztarr, Chinese 
secretaries ; T. R. CoLLepGE, surgeon ; etc. 

On February 27, 1842, Sir H.,Porrimncer 
removed the whole’ establishment of the Superin- 
tendency to Hongkong. After the Treaty of Nan- 
king and the cession of Hongkong the office was 
combined with that of Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief of the island. 

On the appointment of a British minister to 
reside in Peking the office of Chief Superintendent 
of ‘Trade was added to that of Envoy-extraordinary 
and Minister-plenipotentiary. It was held first, hy 
(Sir) Freperick Bruce, at Shanghai for a time 
and then at Peking. Eames, writing as a lawyer, 
states that the office is still held by the British 
Minister to Peking, the settion of the China Trade 
Act creating the office never having been repealed. 
As a matter of fact however Sir Harry PARKES was 
the last Minister to use the title; i was dropped at 
his death in 1885. 
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Eames: The Enghah in China; Mowsr : Inter, 
netional Relatwons of the Chinese Lin pore; Cirsnen 
Rerosrromry, Last Poot: Lafe af Se 
Hlarry Parkes, 


SUPPLEMENTARY TREATIES. Asahhtu, 
1768, contained minute stipulations for arrest and 
extradition of criminals. 
territoriality was here accepted with Ruse nearly 


poset me, 


The principal of extra 


one hundred years before any other power. 

Hoomun chai, 1843, contained provision for 
extradition, also ‘General Regulations under which 
Britash trade is to be conducted at the five Treaty 
Ports of Canton, Amey, Foochow, Ningpo and 
Shanghai.” ‘ 

Peking, 1869. A Supplementary Convention to 
the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation of June 
26th, 1858, was signed on 23rd October, 1869. ‘This 
Convention was not ratified. 

Peking, 1880. ‘This Supplementary Treaty 
detailed the procedure to be observed between 
Chinese subjects and citizens of the United States, 
granting permission to officials of the latter to 
attend trials and cross-examine witnesses. 

See Lloomun chai Treaty; Kiakhta, Treaty of ; 
Ti eaties. 

Morse: T'rade and~ Administration of the 
Chinese impire; Herrsiet : China Treaties. 


SUPREME COURT AND CONSULAR 
Gazette, published weekly in Shanghai from 
January 5, 1867 to December 31, 1869, when it was 
incorporated with the North China Herald, (q.v.). 


SUPREME COURT FOR CHINA, H.B.M., 
was established in September, 1865, under an Order 
in Council dated March 9 of that year. It was 
partly made necessary by the T‘ai P‘ing rebellion, 
which had attracted large numbers of low adven- 
turers to China, whose outrages and lawless acts 
had often gone unpunished. The extension of trade 
had besides made intercourse between merchants, 
landowners and others much more complicated than 
in earlier days. 

Shanghai is the headquarters of the Court, and 
the judicial functions of the British Consul at 
Shanghai were transferred to the Supreme Court ; 
the Consuls at other ports retain judicial authority 
as Provincial Courts, but when cases of importance 
arise the Judge or Assistant Judge of the Supreme 
Court goes to try them. Sir Epmunp Horney was 
the first Chief Justice. 

The jurisdiction of the court originally extended 
to British subjects and property in China, Japan 
and Corea, but is now confined to China. 

There is also in Shanghai the Court of Foreign 
Consuls (g.v.); and America has its District Court 
for China. (See United States District Court). 
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SUTRA, i clang, w pert H the Buide 


(anen contiming of the #orke whieh give the actual 
utterances of BS ARYAMUSL. 
SUTTEE. Self immeolation on behalf of the 


dead, eapecially pracieed by widowe The (Nites 


term twa it Aghein, the sare ae 16 weed for vive 
burial of the living with ihe duada, The oon nweonl on 
i$ that when the utter praetiwe wae gradually dis 

countenanced its place wae taken by suthee Fa 

amples are given already in the Han records and 
they become more and mere commit im later anomle. 
The underlying idew iw that the worman lw the pro 

perty of the man, and that it is her duty to follow 
him into the next world. The suicide is often done 
with the greatest deliberateness and even woth much 
ostentation. Quite recent examples are given, as, 
for instance, in Doonrttie’s Social Life in China, 
c. lll, where the suicide has been a public spectacle. 
Any method of quitting life is used, death by fire 
not being common as it was in India, because the 
cremation of the dead has never been the universal 
practice. Suttee has frequently been rewarded with 
imperial honours, generally in the shape of a p‘as-lou 
with the characters gf 2 chieh lieh, chastity-ardoar, 
or ft Zi chung lich, fidelity-ardour. 

The custom was at its worst development in 
the Yiian and Ming dynasties. In 1729 Suin Tsuneo 
(Yunc CHENG) tried to check suttee by an Edict 
in which he refused in future to honour the victims. 
See Sacrifices, Human. 

De Groor: The Religious. System of China, 
vol. iv. 


SWALLOWS. See Hirundinidae. 
SWANS. See Anseres. 


SWASTIKA, the mystic diagram 4. It is of 
extreme antiquity, being found in the Ramayana, 
and its distribution is extremely wide over the old 
world and the new. In China it appears to be a 
Buddhist importation; it is one of the 65 mystic 
signs found in the foot-print of Buddha. It is 
practically a charm, and is described as ‘the accu- 
mulation of lucky signs possessing ten thousand 
efficacies.’ It is used for, or called by the name of, 
B ten thousand. Buddhists call it the seal of 
Buddha’s heart, #1) A) Fo hAsin yin. 

GarLuaRD : Croix et Swastika en Chine, (Var. 
Sin.); Curva Review: vol. xxi, p. 124; Nationat 
Review : July 17 and October 16, 1911. 


SWATOW, ji GA shan t‘ou, was opened to 
foreign trade by the Treaty of Tientsin. It is at 
the mouth of the river Han, near the frontier of 
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the Kuangtung province, in lat. 23° 20° 43°" N. and 
home. 116% 40° E. 

The first foreign trade was carried on at Namoa 
Island fj @, but later at Double Island, four miles 
below Swatow. By the kidnapping of coolies 
foreigners made themselves so obnoxious that for 
many years it was not safe for them to venture into 
Swatow. The Customs are now on the mainland 
near the native city, the Consulate and most foreign 
houses on the Kakchioh island facing Swatow a mile 
away. The place is healthy but is liable to suffer 
from typhoons. It has water-works and an electric 
light plant. <A railway, 244 miles long, has been 
niade by Japanese contractors to Ch‘ao-chou fu, or 
as it is now named, Ch‘ao-an hsien, 

The foreign trade has never been very great. 
Sugar and oranges are important articles of export. 
It imports a great amount of bean-cake for manur- 
ing the fields, where sugar, rice, groundauts, etc., 
grow in abundance. There are no large factories 
except a bean mill and a sugar-refinery. 

The population is 75,000, and the foreigners (in 
the consular district) number 379. 


1915 1916 
Net Foreign Imports . 16,429,884 14,628,485 
Net Chinese _,, 24,712,079 27,240,169 
Exports ... 15,785,545 16,660,789 
Total Hk.TIs. 56,927,308 58,529,443 
SWEDISH ALLIANCE MISSION. See China 


Inland Mission. 


SWEDISH AMERICAN MISSION. A sma! 
Mission with headquarters at Minneapolis, U.S.A., 
representing the Swedish Evangelical Free Church of 
the United States of America. 

It works in Canton, where it arrived in 1887. 
It had three workers in 1916. 


SWEDISH AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
Covenant. 

[1 cadgquarters :—Chicago, Ilinois, U.S.A. 

Entered China in 1890. 

Works in Hupei province. 

This Mission has its head station at Siang-yang 
M$ HS where the chief medical work is carried on. 
In 1913, a new hospital was built, and is worked 
in union with Hauge’s Synod Mission. 

Girls’ and boys’ middle boarding-schools are 
also maintained, and a number of primary schools. 

The Mission hae four stations besides Siang- 
yang, namely King-chou, Jf M4, Fancheng 3& yg 
(1893), Nan chang Pj #& (1905), and King men Ai FY 
(1907). At King-chou, the most northerly of the 
stations, an Academy and a Theological Seminary 
have been worked since 1910 in union with the 
Swedish Missionary Society. There are twenty- 
seven foreign missionaries in 1917. 
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SWEDISH BAPTIST MISSION, 

Heaquarters :—Stockholm. 

Entered China, 1891. 

Works in Shantung Province. 

The work of this Mission in China was begun 
in 1891 by the arrival of the Rev. K. WincRen, 
who after studying the language for a few months, 
travelled in Central China seeking a suitable dis- 
trict in which.to settle. Finally he went to Shan- 
tung, and opened work at Kiaochow #B Wy. But 
he was compelled by ill-health to return to Sweden 
in 1894. The Rev. J..E. LinpBere arrived in 1892, 
and the Rev. and Mrs, J. A. RiNeLL two years later, 
with Miss Ho.irz, who afterwards became Mrs. 
Linpserc. Four other workers who joined the 
staff (1899-1903) were obliged to return home through 
ill-health. 

In 1916, the Mission reported two principal 
stations, Kiaochow (1893), with twenty-four out- 
stations, and Chu ch‘éng ff # (1904) with four. 
Kao-mi 7% # and Jih-chao .§ JM, though still 
worked as outstations, were to be occupied very 
shortly by foreign missionaries. 

The first day school was opened in Kiaochow 
in 1900 with five pupils. There are (1916) Middle 
schools for boys and girls in Kiaochow, and in 
the outstations thirty- two day-schools for boys, 
and five for girls. 

A good staff of native workers is employed. 
There is no medical work under qualified doctors 
at present, the emphasis being placed mainly on 
evangelistic work, by preaching, house-to-house 
visitation, etc. 

Statistics in December 1916. 


Foreign Missionaries 15 
Chinese Agents ;. = 
Communicants ... .. 860 


SWEDISH EAST INDIA TRADING COM- 
PANY, The, was founded in 1627, but the first 
Swedish vessel to reach Canton arrived there in 
1731, and from about 1780 such ships seem to have 
been sent periodically. 

Corpvier: Les Débuts de la Compagnie Royale 
de Suede, Paris, 1889. 


SWEDISH HOLINESS UNION. See China 
Inland Mission. 


SWEDISH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Headquarters :—Stockholm. 

Entered China, 1890. 

Works in Hupei, representing ‘the Free Church 
of Sweden. 

Tho first missionaries of the Society entered 
Wuchang in 1890, and in 1893, a house was rented 
in Sung-pu in Ma ch‘éng hsien, but not long after- 
wards the occupying missionaries, Revs. WICKHOLM 
and Jowanson were killed by the mob infuriated 
by the intrusion of foreigners. For the time, that 
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field was vaenuted, but in 1906) a station wie prewee 
fully built in Maech'emg erty, In the tmeantane 
Jehang, Shasi ~ Wj, and Heng elon Mm A, had 
all been oowtpr ted, At King chou a “Thewsle 
gieal Seminary and Boys’ Acadety ta maintained 
in connection with the Swedish American Mig iotary 
Covenant. 

Medical work ia done at nearly all the statione 

Missionaries in 1917 dis 

SWEDISH MISSION IN CHINA. See China 

Intend Mission. 


SWEDISH MONGOL MISSION. 

Tweed punt ters. Stoo ldualin, 

A emall undereminational work carried on at 
Halong Oseo, Mongolia. ‘The station was opened 
in 190, and has three foreign workers in 1917. 


SWIFTS. 


SWINHOE, ROBERT, was born at Calcutta 
on September 1, 1836 and entered the British Con- 
sular Service in 1854. He retired in 1873 and died 
in London on October 28, 1877. 

He was a keen student of Natural History and 
was the first to give proper attention to the study 
of Chinese Birds. For a list of his numerous 
writings on this subject see Ornithology. 

SYCEE, fi ¥ Asi esti, fine silk. Chinese lump 
silver is so called because it may when heated be 
drawn out into silk-like threads. See Shoe. 


SYLVIIDAE, a large Family of birds which 
consists of the various Warblers. The following 
are found in China. Yribura taczanowskia, N.E. 
Chihli. 7. luteiventris, not common; found in 
Mu-p‘in. TZ. russula, and 7. melanorhyncha, both 
in N.W. Fukien. Urosphena squamiceps, SWINHOE’S 
Reed-Warbler, Canton and Formosa and in Chihli 
by Dr. Wer1coup. Sylvia curruca; N.W. China 
and Mongolia. 8S. aralensis; rare; in the 
Ala shan. Philacantha nisoria; very rare; at 
Peking. Horornis:cantans; Formosa, Shaweishan 
and East Siberia. H. canturiens; southern 
provinces and islands. H.- sinensis; S.E. China 
to the Yangtze valley. 2. wallidipes; S.E. China. 
H. brevipennis; at Mu-p‘in and in central and 
eastern provinces: Herbivocula schwarzii; in 
passage at Peking. Acrocephalus sorghophilus, 


See Macrochires. 


E. China coast. A. agricola; abundant; all over | 


the Great Plain. <A. tangorum. A. ortentalis ; 
in eastern Siberia, Mongolia, the valley of the 
Yellow River, and, in the summer, widely in China 
proper. A. bistrigiceps; in the summer, round 


Peking. Dumeticola affinis; at Mu-p‘in, in Kansu © 


and in eastern Siberia. Locustella certhiola; China 
generally and in Manchuria and Mongolia. JL. 
ochotensis; L. styani; L. fasciolata; Amoy, Kiang- 
su; in summer in Manchuria. JZ. lanceolata; in 
various parts from Canton.to Peking. Arundinaz 
aédon; in eastern Siberia and in Chihli. A. 
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davidianue, tare; at Mu ptm Citireda curenewme, 


melon proving, tren Iaiwas to Tiantein 0. 
oie) im soother Pormoen apd & ‘hae 
Luasinvla semanas, Vaenkow and Ohi eeag tes 
Li giwepus epteiiaedsa, iA Chine, Beate eo 
Feieh wan, Swya etretta, in Peritiees, the Lewer 
Yangiee, Fohien, Sebeh'uan, aod Khon & 
wwperminore,; m SW. VYornen and Pubwn, 


hopoplelus prhonenee; in CHIL and in Slee: 


Urthotumua loigniauwia, the Taree) ba the 
southern Prev! news. Hiuemesin aenetine ,  coaninenreen; 
in & Ghina, Jiainan aed Porno /iereates 


brunnsifrome; at Magia at 120%) fet altirude 
i]. major; taurly common; at Mup'ia, at @ great 
altitude.  J/. and i, 


conecul ur 5 in PF urticnma. TL i rbavwe vila corveaarinds 6 


robuatapes Giant hityrder 
Me 
the mountaing of N. Cline ancl Meongertia //orwtee 
acnnthimewle ; in W. Sedeh'uan, and & W. Pobten. 
Vhylloscopus sub-afine; N.W. Faken, KRuedcnoa, 
Mu-p'in and W. Seilch*wan. 7’. 
in passage all over China. P. zaunthodryas; at 
Amoy, and in Kansu. J. coronatus; common; all 
over China. P. occipitalis; 8. China. PP. trochi- 
loides; Fukien, Kuangtung. P. tenellipes,; central 
China, Kiangsi and Fukien. P. plumbeitarsus; 
very common in Kansu and in pasmage at Peking. 
P. borealis; common in passage in China proper 
and Mongolia. Cryptolopha tephrocephala; C. 
burki,; C. rickettt,; C. sinensis ; these are aj] found 
in W;: China, Mu-p‘in, and N.W. Fukien. Abrornis 
fulvifacies; common from W. Hupei to Mu-p‘in 
and in Fukien; jn Formosa. A. affinis; in Kansu. 


Lew tyseaur de ta t hows 
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Davip ef OUSTALEeT : 

SYMBOLISM. ‘One of the most distinctive 
and striking features of Chinese Art is the symbolic 
character of its expression. 

From the earliest times the Chinese artist has 
exerted his skill with the intention of producing 
not merely objects pleasing to the eye, but at the 
same time emblems conveying a definite meaning.” 

This statement being indubitably correct, a 
serious study of Chinese Art pre-supposes a certain 
knowledge of symbolism, a subject, as yet, imper- 
fectly treated .n any European tongue. 

The ancients, those virile artists of the Shang 
and Chou periods, with bronze and dried bones as 
their medium of expression, depicted,, in a symbolic 
manner, the Forces of Nature. The symbolism 
employed has been the study of Chinese literati 
throughout the ages, and about a.D. 1107 a work 
called the Po Ku T‘u f@ 7& @, the famous Classic 
on bronzes, was published, which contains besides 
voluminous illustrations. most valuable information 
concerning the symbolic meaning of various forms of 
ornament. The simplest, and the one mest frequently 
met with not only in ancient but also in modern art 
is that commonly known as the ‘‘meander’’ or key- 


pattern. The Chinese call it the ‘cloud and thunder 
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pattern.’ As the author of the Po Au Tu points 
out, this design was evolved from archaic picto- 
graphs representing clouds and thunder. The 
meander ip its primitive form, such as found 
on bronzes attributed to the Shang periad, 
consists of a non-continuous pattern formed by 
separate pairs of a simple spiral figure. Later 
the separate élements became joined together 
and elaborated, till in the course of time the 
‘‘thunder’’ pattern was often represented by a most 
intricate form of decoration. To an agricultural 
people such as the Chinese this emblem possessed 
a significance of supreme importance. Rain was 
essential to their very existence, and the symbol 
for thunder typified the downpour that brought the 
heaven-sent gift of abundance. 

Knowing this, it is possible for us to appreciate 
the eulogistic remarks made by Wane Fu, the 
compiler of the Po Ku Tu, concerning a certain 
bronze cauldron of the Chou dynasty, which to 
the uninitiated might appear. commonplace and even 
ugly. He says; ‘‘The lozenge-shaped spaces are 
occupied by the ‘cloud and thunder’ surrounding a 
small nipple in the centre. For the nipple nourishes 
mankind, while clouds and thunder fertilize growing 
things. The K‘uei dragon, moreover, exerts a 
restraining influence against the sin of greed. Here 
we have a single vessel, yet all the eternal principles 
are there complete. How excellent was the philoso- 
phy of the ancients! ”’ 

Besides the meander, characteristic forms creat- 
ed during this early period which have survived 
until the present day are, the various dragons; the 
‘‘glutton’”’ or T'‘ao T‘ieh ogre manifested by a 
fearsome. head; and the Pa Kua j\ xp or eight 
trigrams, which latter group is constantly employed 
as a decoratior and perhaps surpasses in antiquity 
all other designs. Legend dates its origin about 
5,000 years ago, when it was revealed to the 


mythical Fu Hsr {R 8 by markings on the back of” 


a creature called the ‘‘dragon-horse.’’ (See Pa Kua). 

‘‘Examination proves that the range of decora- 
tive motives employed by the ancient Chinese was 
limited. It is difficult to find any ornamented 
bronze of great antiquity that does not bear one or 
more of the three commonest symbolic forms, the 
meander, the 7‘ao T‘ieh or the primitive dragon. 
This repetition would be monotonous did they not 
recur in endless variation and combination,”’ 

The symbols met with in early Chinese Art are 
al] of indigenous growth; not until the era of the 
great Han dynasty which reigned for about two 
centuries before and two centuries after Christ do 
we find direct evidence of Western influence. ‘‘In 
B.C. 126 the famous minister Cuanc Cu‘ren returned 
from his mission to the Indo-Scythians, and brought 
back with him much alien knowledge collected 
during his travels. He had learnt aomething of 
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Buddhism and had come in touch with Grecian cul- 
ture. He also carried back to China several plants, 
of which the grape-vine and pomegranate figure 
largely in symbolic art. 

After the beginning of our era this transmission 
of ideas was aided by a still more potent agency— 
that of religion. Missionaries of various faiths and 
especially of Buddhism, received a welcome in 
China, where they inevitably became apostles not 
only of their respective creeds but also of their 
national culture. Buddhism was established in 
China about a.p. 67, but for several centuries made 
no great headway. A revival took place about the 
middle of the fifth century and the whole 
country was flooded with examples of Buddhistic 
Art; this not only introduced a whole world 
of alien mythology which for centuries provided 
2 favourite theme for Chinese painters, sculptors, 
and designers in every branch of Art, but it 
also directed the very expression of these new ideas 
along lines of Western tradition. To the present 
day Greco-Indian and Persian elements and emblems 
are found mingled with the purely native decora- 
tion.” 

To enumerate the symbols which have become 
conventionalized in Chinese Art and which are in 
daily use on many common articles—especially the 
garments of children—is here impossible; suffice it 
to say that the emblems of happy import (which 
the symbols invariably are) are believed themselves 
to convey the blessings they represent. In addition 
to concrete emblems there exists another class of 
symbol. ‘‘The Chinese language being monosyllabic 
and having but few vocables to express a vast 
number of written characters, it offers great scope 
for the employment of the rebus. This class of 
symbolism is varied and large. Referring to the 
bone carvings of the Chou dynasty we have proof 
of its extreme antiquity.” 

Yerts : Symbolism in Chinese Art, 1912, (all 
portions of above article which appear in quotation 
marks have been taken from this valuable pam- 
phlet) ; Busnett : Chinese Art; GuLLAND : Chinese 
Porcelain, ete. [PA.] 

SZEMAO 3, in south-west Yiinnan, in lat. 
22°. 47° N., long. 101° 2‘ E., was opened in 1897 
by the Geranp Frontier Convention of 1895. It is 
situated in a well-cultivated plain 4,600 feet above 
sea level. The trade is with Rangoon and Tonkin, 
the chief imports being raw cotton and tea, and 
it is an important entrepét for salt. The town was, 
before the great Mahommedan rebellion, a great 
caravan centre, but its best days are past. 

1915 1916 
Net Foreign Imports ... 174,286 158,547 
Net Chinese _,, 
Exports 


". 33,065 25,628 


Total Hk.Tls. 207,351 184,175 
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TABLET OF YU. See Ya, Tablet of. 


TA CHI gt (, concubine of Cou Hsin, lant 
ruler of the Shang dynasty 1130 ne. Ste is 
regarded as the most lcentious and cruel of women 
in Chinese history. As the previous dynasty fell 
through the wickedness of the concewbive Mo Cut, 
x the Shang dynasty fell by Ta Cart, 
that when Wu Wane took her captive ber beanty 
was such that no one was willing to strike the fatal 
blow, till Wu Wanc's aged councillor T'ar Kune, 
covering his face with his hands, put her to death. 


lt is said 


TA CHIEN LU, @J fff #2, a town in Sstch‘uan, | 


tho Tibetan name of which (imitated in the Chinese) 
is Tarchendo. It is at an altitude of 8,850 feet 
and is on the road from S. Shensi to Tibet. The 
population is 20,000. 


TA CH'IN. See 7a 7's‘in. 


TADPOLE CHARACTERS, # =} % X‘o tou 
tz#, a name given to an ancient Chinese script and 
used of other archaic and obsolete styles of charac- 
ter. An example of #}-}- (sometimes written. &}) 
characters may be seen in Leccr’s Classics, vol. iil, 
a reproduction of the inscription on the Tablet 
of Yu. 

Han Yi, in-a poem which Lecce translates 
in the same volume (pp. 68, 69), refers to these 
characters as #} >]- 48 B, ‘tadpoles with doubled- 
up bodies.’ 


TAEL, probably from Hindi tola, a weight, 
through the Portuguese; an ounce ( fj liang) of 
silver. It varies in different localities. 

The most important taels are the k‘u-p‘ing [ii 28 
tac], the Aai-:uan fg BA tael and the Shanghai tael. 
The k‘u-p‘ing tael is the Treasury or Board of 
Revenue tael. It contains 575.8 grains of silver, 
(fineness 1,000) for the receiving rate, the paying 
rate being 0.2 per cent. lighter. A‘u-p‘ing taels 
100 equal Shanghai taels 109.6, and 100 hai-kuan 
taels equal 101.642 k‘u-p‘ing taels. All dues to the 
Government are paid in this currency except 
Customs duties and dues levied in kind or in copper 
cash. The hat-Luan tael is the currency in which 
duties are levied by the Maritime Customs. It 
contains 583.3 grains of silver, (fineness 1,000) and 
is only used for account-keeping, all payments being 
made in the local currency; thus at Shanghai for 
duty hai-kuan taels 100 the merchant pays 111.40 
Shanghai taels. 

The Shanghai tael or ‘‘Shanghai convention 
currenty’”’ is the standard of international exchange 
’ for North China and the Yangtze basin. It contains 
565.65 grains of silver (944 fineness), and the con- 
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vention is that of such tacle G6 will mettle a liawility 
(jf 


Le 


of U0) tagia “"Shanghan convertion eurreney “ 


fim mlver (1,000 fimenem) the weight would 
wi Wh grains. 

It i to be moted that 1,000 fineness would be 
only JU7 finenees by the the Weetern standard of 
chemically pure silver. 

There 


tacls, etc. 


are aleo Tsaoping, Peking, Hankow 
Monse: Vhe Trade 


China; Wacen: Chinese Currency and Bankang. 
TA HSUEH, & M. See Great Learning. 
TAI PAN xX #, great manager. The manager 


‘The term was Jortwetly 


Admanwtratren 


af 


and 


in a foreign business house. 
used for foreign Consuls. 


T'Al P‘ING REBELLION, THE, began in 
1851 and was not euppressed till 1865, after eleven 
provinces had been ravaged and some twenty 
millions of lives lost. 

The author and leader of the rebellion was 
Hiune Hsiu Cu oan kt ¥F 4, a native of Kuang- 
tung, born in 1815. He was sickly and had visions ; 
on reading some Christian books later, he interpreted 
his visions thereby, and thought he had a divine 
call to. rule over China. All his life and his 
writings, however, show that he had no idea of the 
spiritual nature of Christianity. 

For more than ten years he and a few followers 
taught the new religion as they understood it, 
discarding idols and the Confucian tablet; and 
Hunec himself spent two months with Roserts, an 
American missionary in Canton. The government 
attempted, of course, to quash the growing move- 
ment early; but owing’ to incapable officers and 
useless troops they were easily resisted and beaten, 
while ‘their severity to the innocent population was 
a help to the rebel cause. 

After a time Hunc began to seclude himself 
and to deliver decrees received, as he said, from the 
Heavenly Father and the Heavenly Brother. 

His followers advanced to Nanking where he 
was to be proclaimed Emperor. To the government 
they were Ch‘ang mao tset #& BR, long-haired 
robbers; but Hune called his dynasty T‘ai P‘ing 
or ‘‘Great Peace’ dynasty, and himself T‘ren Wane, 
‘‘“Heavenly King.’’ Five leading generals were 
appointed as North, East, South, West and Assistant 
Kings. The army was at first remarkably well 
disciplined and well-behaved. They broke out from 
Yung-an in Kueichow, where they had suffered 


siege for five months on April 7, 1852; they went 
-down the Siang valley, taking city after city, and 


took Yochow on the Yangtze; then they occupied 
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Hanyang and Wuchang, then Kiukiang and Anking ; 
on March 8 they encamped before Nanking ; ten days 
later it fell, and ail its defenders were slain. 
Chinkiang and Yangchow suffered the same soon 
after, and thus the Government lost the use of the 
Grand Canal. 

The cities which had not fallen to them in their 
march were Kueilin, Changsha and Siangtan; but 
their forces had grown in the eleven months from 
under ten thousand to over eighty thousand. The 
brutality of the demoralized imperialist troops 
accounted for this in part; besides, the people 
naturally turned to the victorious side. 

It was at Nanking that they first came -under 
foreign inspection. Sir Georce BonnHaM, Governor 
of Hongkong, accompanied by T.T. Meapows, was 
the first to visit them. Various other foreigners 
afterwards spent some time among them getting 
information, for it must be remembered that there 
was at this time much to hope for, both because of 
their remarkable success and because of their 
religious tenets. 

An immediate march on Peking in full force 
might have brought the Manchu rule to an end. 
Hune, however, only sent a division whose size we 
do not know; in six months these troops had 
traversed four provinces, taken twenty-six. cities, 
defeated the imperialists in every engagement and 
encamped within twenty miles of Tientsin. The 
expedition was, however, a failure; the troops 
returned re infecta. 


From this time degeneracy began. Seven 
southern provinces were separated from the control 
of Peking, yet received no organized government 
from the rebels. At the same time the country was 
continually ravaged for supplies and reinforcements. 
Both armies lived off the land and the sufferings 
of the people became more and more severe. By 
the slow advance of imperialists, who were even 
worse in their treatment of the population than the 
rebels were, the latter were by 1860 limited to the 
ccuntry round Nanking and Anking. Dissensions 
sprang up among the leaders, the Eastern king with 
twenty thousand adherents being beheaded,. and 
other leaders deserting. From 1857 to 1860 the 
imperialists pressed closer round Nanking, trusting 
to famine and disease doing their work. It is said 
cannibalism was common in the city. The ammuni- 
tion ran short. But Htno’s spirit was still firm ; 
he appointed eleven other kings, including some 
very able men, and on May 6, 1860 they broke out, 
scattered the besieging armies, captured Chinkiang 
and some other cities, then returned to Nanking 
with plenty of guns and ammunition. Soochow and 
Hangchow were in their hands, and they sought to 
regain control of the Yangtze. 


Shanghai was threatened in August, and might 
have fallen except for French and British troops. 
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It is noteworthy that French and British were at 
the time marching against Peking ! 

The imperialists now sought foreign aid, with 
the result that Warp (g.v.) captured Sungkiang. 
He organized a large force which received the name 
of ‘The Ever Victorious Army, Ch‘ang shéng chiin. 
WaRD was succeeded by Burcevine (g.v.), and in 
April, 1863, Cuartes Grorce Gorpon (not Peter, 
as WILLIAMS’ Middle Kingdom persists in dubbing 
him) was appointed to the command. ‘The force, 
after purging, numbered three thousand, with four 
small steamers and a number of native boats. It 
attacked and took various cities of strategic import- 
ance, till at last Soochow surrendered. Many other 
engagements followed, however, for the rebels became 
more stubborn as their cause grew more hopeless ; but. 
by May, 1864, Gorpon’s work was ended and the 
Ever Victorious Army was disbanded. He had led 
it to the capture of twenty-three cities, but more 
than once he gave up his command in indignation 
at the treachery or dishonesty of government 
officials, only returning to his thankless work from 
a high sense of duty. . 

The Counce Wane (q.v.) still defended Nan- 
king, but the wall was breached by a mine in July, 
and the leaders and seven theusand rebels put to 
death, the T‘reEn Wanc, Hone, having committed 
suicide three weeks before. 

_ Two bodies of rebels were still holding out in 
Chekiang. . Tstnc Kuo-ran drove them from 
Huchou, and they slowly retreated southwards, and 
were gradually destroyed in the spring of 1865. 

The beginnings of the movement were full of 
promise, but after some years it was a growing 
curse and scourge in the land. It destroyed, but 
rebuilt nothing, and protected none. In its latest 
years all semblance to even a distorted Christianity 
had disappeared ; it became pure savagery. 

The literature on the subject is immense, in- 
cluding translations of T‘ai P‘ing books, tracts, 
ritual, etc. Perhaps the most important reading 
must be done in contemporary magazines and 
newspapers. 

Corprer: Bibliotheca Sinica, col. 645 et seq. ; 
Buve-sooks relating to China; CaLnery AND Ivan: 
L’ Insurrection en Chine; the same in English; 
Meapows: The Chinese and their Rebellions; 
Lin-tz: Ti-Ping Tien-Kwoh,; Brine: The Taeping 
Rebellion in China. 

TAIREN. Seo Dairen. A 

T‘Al SHAN, 2€ jij, in Shantung, is the chief 
of the Five Sacred Mountains of China, and is 
called the Eastern Peak Wy gi. It is situated 
north of the prefectural city of T‘ai-an fu, 4,500 
feet above sea-level... The mountain was anciently 
regarded as a divinity, and was elevated by a Sung 
Emperor to the rank of the Equal of Heaven. After 
the introduction of Buddhism this mountain deity 
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was allotted the function of meting out rewards 
afel purebments on the next world. The sacrifices 
of feng Pf and shan Pilto lleaven and Marth made 
at the summit and foet of Tai Shan were fine 
offered by the Emperor We im 110 we, 
rey eated from time to time Ivy emperor of different 
The 
Taoist, the mot pepular chjeet of worship being 
a female divinity, the daughter of the mountain, 
Called /’% hava AR chun 4% Pa Ms {| ; the ‘goddess 
of coloured clouds,’ or the ‘pO dl ess of dawn.’ Her 
worship dates from a.p. 1008, when a large stone 
Maye A jade 
replica, made by imperial orders and erected on the 
place of discovery, countless worshippers. 
During the Ming period the goddess enjoyed the 
greatest popularity. Her supposed. tomb is shown 
ina pavilion near the summit. 

A stone stairway of nearly 7,000 steps winds 
up the mountain to the top, and is bordered by 
temples, monuments, inscriptions and shrines. A 
rough stone monument is said to,have been erected 
in Bc. 219 by Cu‘in Suin Huane Tr. A temple to 
the Jade Emperor, Yi Hvanc, the supreme 
divinity of the Taoists, is on tie summit, as well 
as a Confucian temple, erected in 1714. 

Move: Z"ai Shan, (Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., 
vol. xlili); Strantey: 7'‘ai Shan (East of Asia, 
vol. iv); CHavannes : Le 7'‘ai Chan, Tscuere : Der 
T‘ai-schan und seine Kultstdtten, 1906. 


T‘AI-T‘'Al, KA. Properly the title for the 
wife of an official who has a button. 


T'Al WAN g#%. The island of Formosa (q.v.) 
T‘Al YANG CH‘IAO, & 4B, Sun bridge; 


@ mountain in Lolo land, W. Ssich‘uan, estimated 
by Baser at 20,000 ft. in height. 

BaBER: Travels and Researches 
China, p. 115. 


TAI-YUAN FU %& ff jig the great-plain city, 
is in lat. 37° 53° N., and long. 112° 29: E., on the 
northern border of one of the central plains of 
Shansi, of which province it is the capital. The 
plain abounds in fertility and the hills surrounding 
it are rich in minerals. The population is 230,000 
(RiciaRp). 


TAJIK. See Za shth. 


They ere 


dy nasties, religvon os now almost wholly 


Was discovered on the summit. 


drew 


in Western 


TAKIN, a strange animal of the Bovidae 


| 7 miles north from Dairen. 


Family, related to the musk-ox and placed by some © 


naturalists between oxen and sheep, by others 
between goats and antelopes. There is one species 
in N. China, Budorcas bedfordi, discovered by 
ANDERSON in 1909-10 in S.W. Shensi. 

It has seldom been killed in China by foreigners, 
the first case probably being that killed by Meares. 

B. bedfordi of Shensi is the most specialized 
form, the chief difference being colour. The animal 


TALISMANS 


is very diMhewlt ts deat itive | 
afte given i Wattact @ book 


many piotaipee of it 


lini Sheed th ve called Jo wn yong, 
*ild 
fee by Watsarn, one belay OF wiehes, height at 


rk gow, 


m Keven Yeh mw, 8 Measureomenite are 


shoulder, 
Soweery VO MGA A,, Bivil) 

Watton: Lig (ame of Contral and Woetermn Ching 
TAKLA MAKAN ; 


Tarihi basin, eqpecially tee western pert, te hnwrs 


Jour nel wn 


Lie gieet deere of tie 
bry thite meme, 

TAKU, XK jj, @ village at the mowth of the 
Pei bo, on the euitiern ede, itty eerven miles trom 
Tientsin. The village is a very poor one, and tho 
only foreign residents are those connected with the 
Customs, the Vilot Conpetwtion iu Ue Lighter 
The water on the Lar ranges from two 
to fourteen feet at the Spring tides, and vessels 
constantly have to wait outeide. A railway from 
the town of Tang-ku (two miles further up the 
river), runs to Tientsin ;: it was completed in 1888. 

Taku is noted for several engagements between 
its forts and foreign naval forces. On May 2, 1858, 
Sir Micnat, Seymour forced and passed them, 
taking Lord Ex:cin to Tientsin, where the Treaty 
of Tientsin was signed the next month, In June of 
1859 they were attacked again, but with disastrous 
results to the British. A third attack was fnade 
on Angust 20, 1860, the forts being captured from 
the land side. In the Boxer Rebellion the forts 
were once more taken by gunboats of the foreign 
powers, June 17, 1900; and by the Peace Protocol 
of 1901 China was required to raze them. 

TALAY, a name used by Oporic for the Yang- 
tze. No other traveller of his time mentions it by 
this name. It is the Mongol word dalai or tala, 
the sea, and the Mongols used the word as the name 
of the Great River. 

Yue: Cathay and the Way Thither, vol. ii, 
p. 206. 

TA LIEN WAN, X # #}, Ta-lien Bay, the 
bay on the south of which Dalny or Dairen is 
situated. Ta-lien is on the other side of the bay, 
In the expedition of 
1860 it was the base or depot of the British forces, 
while the French were at Chefoo. See Dairen. 

Wousetey : Narrative of the War with China 
in 1860. 


TALISMANS @ 7 Ava fu, the written charms 
prepared by Taoist priests. They are generally 


Companies, 


_ more or less unintelligible to the uninstructed, and 


Se 


might be regarded as mere distorted scrawls; they 
are however subject to rules and consist of a special 
handwriting, which has been analysed and fully 
described by P. Dore. In his work will be found 
150 examples, figured, dissected and translated. 
There is endless variety in the objects of talismans ; 
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they are against all manner of sickness,—cough, 
colic, delirium, ete.; against fire, according to the 
direction of the compass, and ad omnia! 

Provincial coins of the K‘anc Hs1 and Sxun 
CHIH periods were produced at twenty-five mints 
and bear corresponding characters on the reverse. 
For some unknown reason tweuty only of these 
K‘anc Hst coins have talismanic power when 
strung together. 

Dore : Recherches sur les Superstitions, tome v, 
partie 1. 

TALLOW, VEGETABLE, fy jh chiu yu, 
yielded by Sapium, sebiferum, the ‘‘Tallow tree,’’ a 
member of the Spurge family, which occurs in all 
the warmer parts of China, and is remarkable for 
the beautiful autumnal] tints of its foliage. This 
tree is known by several colloquial names—in South 
China it is the Chiu-tzi shu $44 4; in central 
parts the Mou-tzi shu ¢k F &; in the west the 
Chiuan-tz%i shu. The seeds furnish tallow; the 
kernels when crushed yield an oil, one of the 
properties of which is to turn grey hair black; the 
refuse of the seeds is a valuable manure for the 
totacco plant; the bark is used as a medicine, and 
the leaves provide a black dye. The fruits, threa- 
celled and blackish-brown when ripe, are spread 
in the sun to dry, where they open and the threo 
elliptical seeds appear, covered with a white sub- 
stance, which is removed by steaming and rubbing 
through a bamboo small-meshed sieve. The fat is 
collected and melted, and moulded into cakes, in 
which state it is the Pi yu of commerce. The seeds 
are crushed and the oil extracted is Ting yu. When 
the fat and oil are not separated but crushed and 
pressed together, the mixed product is named Mou 
yu. In China all three products are used in candle 
manufacture, the pi yu having the highest melting 
point ; when it is employed, only a-very thin covering 
of insect wax (used on the exterior of all Chinese 
candles) is necessary. All these products are 
exported to Europe for use in soap making. Tha 
average amount exported is about 200,000 piculs, 
valued at about Hk. Tls. 10 per picul. Vegetable 
tallow comes from the hilly region of W. Hupai 
and $.E. Ssich‘uan, from Kueichou, Hunan and 
Kuangsi. The export for 1916 was pcls. 256,960, 
value Hk.Tls. 3,011,695. 

Bowra : Customs Trade Reports, Ningpo, 1868; 
Witson : A Naturalist in W. China, vol. ii, p. 67. 

ANIMAL, & 3h niu yu. That which is 
exported from Chefoo is made from the melted, 
down tails of Shantung sheep, but the bulk is 
beef tallow. There is a large export trade, which 
began to be important in 1909. The leading ports 
are Tientsin, Tsingtao, and Hankow. 

The export for 1915 was 113,000 pcls, value 
Hk.Tls. 1,162,000, and for 1916 was pcle. 306,003, 
value Hk.Tls. 5,055,071. 
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TALLOW TREE. See Tallow. 


TAMAO, also known as Tamau, Tamou; etc; 
the harbour on the north-west of the island of 
Sancian, St. John, or San shan, the only spot where 
foresgn trade was permitted till 1554, when Lampacao 
was substituted. The name is sometimes used for 
the whole island. It is the Portuguese corruption 
of Ta ngao or Ta ao, % jt, great bay. In 1522 
the Portuguese were driven from the place because 
of the doings of Srwon p’ANDRaDE (q.v.). It is not 
known when they again began to trade there. See 
San shan. 


TAMO, the Chinese name for BopHIDHARMA, 
(q.v.). 


TAN FU, ® %, also known as Ku Kune 7 4B 
(ancient duke) and T‘ar Wanc & = (great prince 
or king T‘at), the grandfather of the founder of the 
Chou dynasty. He was ruler of the small State of 
Pin §, near the modern Hgi-an fu. According to 
MeEncivs he paid tribute to the barbarians (Hsiung- 
nu Tartars), but was at last forced by their oppres- 
sion to move to Ch‘i #, calling his principality 
Chou, probably in 3.c. 1327. It is supposed that 
the Chou ancestors had for centuries adopted a 
semi-Tartar style of life. 

Lecce : Afencius, p. 51; HmrH: Ancient History 
of China. 


T'ANG DYNASTY, THE, #f #@ , one of the 
most glorious in Chinese history, was founded by 
Lr Yuan, a general of the Sui dynasty, with his 
capital at Ch‘ang-an. He made peace with the 
Turks, encouraged learning, and partially suppressed 
the Buddhist monasteries. T‘ar Tsune, after 
strengthening the army and driving back the 
Turkomans, devoted himself to learning. The 
empire was divided into ten provinces. In 630 he 
received embassies from mafy tributary states. He 
crushed the Turkic power, but was unsuccessful in 
an invasion of Korea. In his reign Nestorians and 
Mohammedans settled in China. His son Kao 
TsuNG completed the conquest of Korea, and drove 
out the Tibetans, who had made inroads on the, 
erpire. At his death his wicked empress, Wu Hov, 
seized the power and ruled for twenty years, during 
which time the K‘itan Tartars and the Tibetans 
were conquered. In 734 Hsiian Tsuneo divided the 
country into fifteen provinces. He instituted the 
Hanlin Yiian, and he fell under the charm of 
Yano KUetI-Fetr. 

In 765 a formidable rebellion occurred, to sup- 
press which the Emperor called in the Uighurs. 
Under Hst Tsuneo another rebellion broke out 
which was quelled by the assistance of the Turks. 
The incapacity of later Emperors plunged the 
Empire into disorder, and the throne was seized by 
Cru Wen. 
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As regards intercourse with other parts of Asia 
during this dynasty a Chinese peneral sucessfully 
defeated the Mohammedans im 660, and fleets mailed 
tothe Permian Gulf against the Araba, who began an 
active propaganda both in the south and north wert, 

The ‘Pang dynasty poerica bisaw brew ry regarded a 
the polden age of art, poetry and literature. 
art, greatly stimulated by Buddhism, 
greatest exponent in Wu ‘Taorzi; La ro and Te re 
were the greatest poets of the tune. 

In 785 the Hanlin Academy was founded and the 
Peking Gauvette is stated to have started about the 
KAME time. 

‘Men of T'ang’ ja the term used in Kuangtung 
as ‘Men of Han’ is used im the rest of China. 

Tho dynasty lasted 287 years under twenty 
rulers. 

Dyn. Title. Accession Reign Title 
% Wl Kao Tsu 618 pe qe Wu Te 


(Chinees 


fownd it8 


Adopted 
613 


xX & Tai Tsung 627 yy gy Chéng Kuan 627 
mM gw Kao Tsung 659 ze 4Q Yung Hui 650 
BA RE Hsien Ch'ing 656 
fit #) Lung So 661 
we we Lin Té 664 
a #¢ Chien Féng 666 
## @ Tsung Chang 668 
Re Hsien Heng 670 
7 Shang Yuan = 674 
ge fp, I Feng 676 
a mm Ttiao Lu 679 
ge FE Yung Lung = 630 
BA #@ K‘ai Yao 681 
ak MB Yung Shun 682 
34 Hung Tao 683 
th $2 Chung Tsung 684 fj AB Ssa Shéng 684 
# 2 Jui Tsung 684 %& HY Wén Ming 684 
it Ja Wu Hou 68136 Kuang Tsé 684 
(The Empress 
Wu, usurper) g& ~t Chui Kung 685 
x & Yung Ch‘ang 689 
& HM Tsai Ch‘u 689 
XK #38 Tien Shou 690 
Adopted the dynastic 
Style Jj] Chou in lieu 
~~ je T'ang from mS Jul _ 
A.D. 690. 
#2 = Ch‘ang Shou 692 
% @& Yen Tsai 694 
ee fu Cheng Shéng 695 


MBS Tien Tisé 


Wan Sui 695 
368% Wan Sui 

T‘ung T‘ien 696 
BR) Shén Kung 697 
i RE Shéng Li 698 
A, i Chiu Tsu 700 | 
Fei Ta Tsa 701 — 
& # Ch‘ang An 701 | 
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TANG SHAN 
Dyn Tithe Acvemnon aig Tithe bdopied 
ip Kong T eong Wii Neer Lang 706 
(remurved the thrones 
RH Ching Lane TU? 
BP i Jo Teuny T10 & @ Ching Yun 710 
kK @ Tl Oy nr 
MI Yew Wo 718 
Y (or 5G) ener (or Vaan) 
a leon or DAMN K KB New Then Th 
M7 K'ai Yuan 713 
HR lien Vew Tae 
Mm KX Su Teng 75) Hi BE Chih Te 1H 
Changed in 761 to 2% Gh’ Tian 750 
7c 4, the lat year | Pf W Shang Yuan 7H 
of all time. Y FA law Ying Thi 
{XK 4 Tai Teung 763 Kw Kuang Te Th 
KH Yunye Ta 765 
AK ME Ta Li Th 
@i se Te Teung TOR! Chien Ching 770 
td - Hsing Yuan 70 
8 c {henge Yuan Th 
Mi 3 Shun Tsung 5x ‘i Yure Chine W5 
mm *% Usien Tsung W65c Hm Yuan Ho 6 
@ 4 Mu Tsung 621 #2 RE Ch'ane Oi'lag 1 
tk 3 Ching Tsung 625 2% MB Pao Li ELS 
x y¢ Wen Tsung 827 KH Tai Ho 627 
BAW Kai Ch'éng 66 
Hh : WuTsung 841% & Hui Ch‘ang 41 
‘@ 2 Hsiian Tsung @7AP Tai Chung 847 
m@ 3 I Tsung 060 th Mi Meien T'ung 069 
ff 32 Hsi Tsung 874 82 fF Ch'ien Fu ETS 
i Pl Kuang Ming 880 
th Hi] Chung Ho Al 
3% Knang Ch'i 885 
X & Wen Té 888 
 ¢ Chao Tsung 88982 #2 Lung Chi 629 
7c Ta Shun 69 
wR Ching Fu age 
§_ 35 Ch‘ien Ning 634 
3% 46 Kuang Hua 2893 
RK @ Tien Fu 901 
RK ii Tien Yu 904 
0% Chao Hsiian Ti 
oryi# or Ai Ti 004K RH Tien Yu 9N5 
T'ANG DYNASTY, LATER. See Five 
Dynasties. 
TANGERINES. See Oranges. 


T'ANG SHAN, a poetical appellation for their 
province used Dy the Cantonese. It is in memory 
of the glories of the T‘ang dynasty, and the 
Cantonese use J°ang jén JB A as cther provinces 
use Han tot HEF. See Han, Sone of. 


TANG SHAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
The. This institution was founded in 1995 on the 
recommendation of Mr. Cravpe KrNpDER, C.M.G., 
then Engineer-in-Chief on the Imperial Railways of 


TANGUT SCRIPT 


North China; and under the auspices of Ho YEN-MEI ; 


and Yuan SHTH-K‘al, as a railway schcol in con- 
nection with the Peking-Mukden Line. Mr. D. P. 
GrirritHs, now Acting Chief Engineer of the 
Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo Railway, was appointed 
as Principal, with three British professors. Build- 
ings, including lecture halls, dormitcries and re- 
sidences, were erected at a cost of about $100,000, 
to accommodate upwards of 200 students. The 
students were admitted by examinations held in the 
principal treaty ports. A four years’ course (two 
years in general science and two years technical) was 
offered. Work commenced in 1906. At the end of 
1908 Mr. GrirritHs left and was replaced as Pro- 
fessor of Civil Engineering by Dr. Hersert CHaTLey, 
afterwards of the Nanking-Hunan Railway. At the 
same time the Board vf Communications (now the 
Chiao T‘ung Pu) took over the administration and 
attempted to widen the scope of the work to cover 
most branches of engineering. Laboratories, work- 
shops, and additional lecture halls were built and 
a fair amount of equipment was installed. The 
Revolution in 1911 interrupted the development and 
since then the authorities have restricted the work 
to that originally planned, viz.: instruction in 
location and permanent way engineering. There 
are now ‘over one hundred graduates from this 
college, mostly holding junior positions on Chinese 
railways. Within the last few years, owing to 
financial restrictions, unrest among the students, 
political disturbance and faulty management, the 
early standard has not been wholly maintained, but 
it is still one of the best purely Chinese technical 
schools. [H.C.] 


TANGUT SCRIPT. In 1036 Li Yuan-Hao 
proclaimed himself an independent ruler in N.W. 
China with his capital at Hsia chou (now Ning-hsia 
fu) with Hsia as the title of his dynasty. Chinese 
annals call the dynasty the Western Hsia, f] 
Hsi Hsia; it lasted till overthrown by CHENGHIS 
Khan in 1227. Contemporary records state that a 
rew script was modelied on the ancient Chinese 
seript called Li shu, but the clue to the method 
used remains to be discovered. This is known as 
the Tangut script; examples may be found on coins 
and in a six-language inscription in the Nan-K‘ou 
Pass, in a bi-lingual inscription at Liangchou, 
Kansu, etc Cumna Review, vol. xxiv, p. 68. 


TANKA, % K tan chia, egg people; the name 
of a tribe of aborigines, driven in early times to 
live on the water; now the ‘boat population’ of 
Canton. It is a mistake to suppose that the name 
is derived from the shape of the boats, which are 
often called ‘egg-boats.’ For centuries the people 
were forbidden to live ashore, but in 1730° Yunoe 
(‘uMEXG permitted them to live in villages clese to 
the river. They were however still forbidden to 
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intermarry with the Chinese and might not compete 
in the examinations 
Gites: A Glossary of Reference. 


T‘AO CH‘IEN, fi 3, a.p. 365-427, a well- 
known poet, who in spite of poverty would not 
occupy an official post but preferred a life devoted 
to poetry, music, wine, and chrysanthemum-growing. 

Gites : Chinese Literature, p. 128. 


TAOISM.—/istory.—Chinese scholars save 
never doubted that Taoism was an’ ind-genous 
growth, traceable back through Cuoanc Tz and 
IazH Tza to Lao Tzi and the Yel’..w Emperor, 
(B.c. 2697). But some foreigners, “<ruck with the 
disparity between Taoist doctrines and the typical 
Chinese mind, have sought an extra-Chinese origin 
for them. They have been ascribed to early Indian 
influence, Brahmanistic or early-Buddhist, Tao 
being sometimes identified with Dhdrma; some 
early missionaries believed in a Jewish origin ; while 
Chaldea has also been credited with handing on 
mystical doctrines to China, together with astrology 
and other occult arts. 

According to Ssi-ma Cu‘rEn, practically the 
only authority on the matter, Lao-Tza, an older 
contemporary of Conrucius, gave such a new 
direction to certain ancient teachings that henceforth 
for centuries they were known as iy 3 Z 34 (ff) 
i.e. ‘the doctrine (or craft) of the Yellow Emperor 
and Lao Tzi.’’ After Couanc Tzi became famous, 
they were also known as ‘‘the Doctrine of CHUANG 
Tza and Lao Tzia,’’ while the use of the term 
Taoism to designate them seems to have come in 
about the time of Huar Nan Tza, (died B.c. 122). 

The age of Lao Tzi was a time of great intel- 
lectual activity, which lasted till the accession of 
CH‘In Sura Hvane Tr. The pressing problem 
which faced al! the numerous schools of thought 
was a political one, viz., how to save the country, 
which through the weakness of the Emperor and 
the clashing of the feudal states was in‘a terrible 
condition. As is well known, Conrucrus, who 
was an admirer of the reigning house of Chou, 
believed in one eternally-best social order,—*‘absolut- 
ism tempered by ancient precedents,’’—emphasized 
the necessity of a strong central government, and 
glorified Yao, SHun and other benevolent autocrats 
of the olden time. 

Lao Tz however preferred Shang methods to 
those of Chou, and: considered the simple ‘‘way”’ of 
the Five Emperors as better still. The Yellow 
Emperor and Suen Nune, the Divine Husbandman, 
were superior to Yao and Suun. The remedy for 
the times was not a stronger central government so 
much as less government of all kinds. Conrucrus 
believed im the power of human nature to remain 
upright if properly taught; Lao Tzi believed it 
would keep straight if deft to itself. This is his 
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famous doctrine of Wu-wei, (Inaction or Non- 
assertion), which eeoms to have withheld him trom 
trusting, as Conrucius did, in the aid of Literature. 
Neither Lao 'T'za nor any of the many schools who 
claumed to expound 7'ao edited the ancient literature 
in their own interests, and Lao Tz has never been 
credited with any other work than the Z'av 7'¢ Ching 
of five thousand characters. For some three or four 
hundred years, t.e. till the First Emperor ascended 
the throne, other schoolse—Iedonists, Legalists, 
Rigorists, Militarists, Eclectics, etc., with the 
followers of Mo ‘Iza and Hsun Tz4 continued to 
dispute with the Confucianists, (whose doctrines 
had been supported and developed by Mencivs), 
and with the Taoists proper, (whose beliefs had 
been expanded by Litn ‘za and Cuuane 20) ; 
but with the burning of the books and scholars in 
B.C. 213--214 Confucianism was eclipsed, and an 
adulterated Taoism triumphed for a space. The 
new ruler and his chief ministers were under Taoist 
influence, of the more magical and grosser type, as 
is seen in the expedition sent to the Fairy Isles of 
the Eastern sea, and in the sparing of the J Ching, 
the one classical link between the Confucianists and 
Taoists, on the ground of its being a book on 
divination. 

The Ch‘in dynasty fell in 3.c. 206, yet under 
the early Han Emperors, Lao Tza’s doctrine was 
still favoured. The First Emperor, who hated 
Confucianism, had a number of prominent ministers 
of Taoist proclivities, and there is record of various 
flourishing centres of the cult especially in Shan- 
tung, to this day a Taoist stronghold. Wen T1, 
(n.c. 179 to 156), encouraged the search for the 
orthodox classics, and wished to restore the 
Confucian teaching and ceremonial, but his consort 
was a lover of Taoist teaching who disliked 
Conrucius, and brought up her son and grandson 
in the same ideas. It was apparently to please her 
that the Z'ao Té Ching was made a sacred text, and 
in her gon’s reign it was decreed a school-book for 
the whole Empire. Her grandson, Wu T1, though he 
was an enthusiastic patron of the newly-recovered 
classics, and instituted the first literary degrees in 
B.c. 136, yet for the greater part of his long reign 
was also devoted to the magic and wonder-mongery 
of the Taoists. After the recovery of the classics 
and the revival of Confucianism, Taoism tried to 
adapt itself to the changed conditions. It got up a 
set of classics in imitation of Confucianism, and 
it developed systematically the search for the elixir 
of life, the philosopher’s stone and so forth. The 
chief agent in hastening this deterioration was 
Cuanc Tao Line (g.v.) whose descendants still 
supply the so-called Taoist popes.. He was believed 
- to have attained immortality, and to have bequeathed 
his secret to his descendants, and many Chinese 
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Kinperora favoured ‘Taisin in hopes of prohting by 
Lie nate, 

The dibdele of ‘laown war completed by the 
coming of buddhism, trom which new rival it began 


vpenly to borrow. The ‘laomts now net up a 
ltinity conmating of Lao Trt, Pan Ke [tine 
Chivese Demrunen, and the l’early Emperor (neo 


Yu ffuang). They built tsoples and monasteries, 
the monks beimgy at first alluwed to marry, but in 
the tenth century that permission was reacinded, 
A Heaven and Mell were set up, and, though Jay 
iteel{ has never been represented by any image, a 
pantheon an large as that of the HKuddhiete, and 
ever growing, was introduced, After this transform. 
ation a long tug-of-war took place between the two 
religions, #0mmetimes one being favour at court, 
sometimes the other, and sometimes buth in disgrace 
together. 

For examples, in 555, the first emperor of the 
northern Ch‘i commanded the two to discuss their 
tenets, as he was determined to suppress one. As 
a result, all the Taoist monks became bonzes save 
four, who suffered martyrdom. 

The firat T‘ang Emperor prohibited both Taoism 
and Buddhism, secularized al] prieste and ordered 
books, images, and temples to be destroyed, though 
this edict was withdrawn after three years. 

In 741 the T‘ang Emperor, Hsian Tsuna, 
authorized the opening of colleges for the special 
study of the Taoist philosophers, and instituted 
examinations, similar to the Confucian ones, in 
connection with them. It was this emperor who 
gave Lao Tza’s work the name of 7'ao Té Ching 
and wrote a commentary upon it, and even ordered 
that it should be substiiuted for the Analects and 
the Chou Ritual in the provincial examinations for 
the degree of Chit jén (MBA) In 753, however, 
the J Ching replaced it. 

Wu Tsunc (841-847) was a Taoist devotee who 
became dumb through taking Taoist elixirs, with 
the result that his successor banished Taoism from 
the court, and brought back Buddhism, which had 
been proscribed. 

These confusing transitions end with the advent 
of Wanc AN-SHIH, the social reformer, and the 
Sung philosophers, especially the great Cxu Fu Tza. 

The third Sung Emperor had been completely 
obsessed by the Taoists, who provided him with 
‘Yetters from heaven’’ and so forth, though he was 
not unfriendly either to Buddhism or Confucianism. 
But Jén Tsune (1023-1064) gave orders that no 
more building or repairing of temples was to go on, 
and Cuvu Hsr, who was well acquainted both with 
Taoism and Buddhism, used all his influence to 
discredit them both, and succeeded. 

From that time the two have been content to 


' dwell side by side, borrowing and lending ideas and 


| methods of working on the credulity of the 
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multitude. Kuvusitar Khan burnt all the Taoist 
books except the Jiao Té Ching; in the Sacred 
Edict of K‘anc Hs1, or rather its amplification, 
Buddhism and ‘l'acism are both condemned as false 
doctrine along with Roman Catholic Christianity. 

The popular Taoism of to-day is concerned with 
the worship of idols, mainly national worthies from 
the Shang dynasty downwards, with the exorcising 
of demons, the writing of charms, incantations for 
rain, and other methods of turning a dishonest 
penny. 

On the other hand, it would be a mistake to 
infer that all Taoist monks are unworthy; both 
sides of Taoism naturally lead to seclusion from the 
world and ascetic practices in the case of serious 
devotees. The nobler Taoism, quietist, transcend- 
ental and mystical, has never wholly perished. 
Not only is Cuvane Tza, its noblest exponent, 
widely read for his style and beauty, but a small 
number of the elect, chiefly disappointed officials 
and the like, keep up the old Taoist tradition, as 
for example in the Lao Shan monasteries in Shan- 
tung. Taoist monasteries are, however, few when 
compared with those of Buddhism and are gradually 
becoming fewer. 

Yet the influence of Taoism on China has been 
very great; many of the secret sects are more or 
less ambued with Taoist influence; and the Boxer 
movement of 1900 with its hypnotism and the in- 
vulnerability of those possessed of charms is the 
latest instance of its power. 

Doctrine.—The word T'ao has been in use in 
China from the earliest times with the meaning of 
a road or way. Long before Lao Tzi, the ancients 
used it metaphorically; the course of nature was 
Yao; the ruler’s proper way of ruling, and the 
people's obedience to the ruler, were 7'ao, the teach. 
ing of these things was 7’a0, and as ethical and 
political ideas grew, the connotation of T'ao grew 
also. It is not certain how far the idea had been 
developed by the time of Conructus, but it was as 
well known to him as to Lao Tz4. ‘ao and its correl- 
ative 7'’, (the virtue which results from the cultiv- 
atvon ot Tao) wecurred in the ancient 7 Ching and Li 
Chr and Kew Pat (see Avan Chung) had perhaps 
already written a famous treatise on them, though 
the extant work bearing his name is, at least in its 
present form, certainly not genuine. Z'ao was the 
common starting-point of all the schools of thought 
which arose at that time. The differences were 
those of interpretation. Wherever Lao Tz4 got his 
ideas from, in his mind 7'ao includes not only the 
course of nature and the right way of conducting 
human affairs, but is identified with the Absolute 
itself. Many equivalents have been suggested for 
T'ao—Logos, God, Reason, Nature, the Way, Pro- 
vidence, the Absolute, etc., but none is quite 


satisfactory; e.g. in St. John’s Gospel Logos is — 
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rendered by 7'ao, though, as Baurovr points out, 
the Logos was conceived in Alexandria as an 
emanation from God, while in Taoism the Divine 
emanates from 7'ao. An obscure passage in the 
L'ao T'é Ching says, ‘‘Tao appears to have been 
before God,’ and Cuuanc Tzié says, “It is Tao 
which makes God a spirit.’’ The word nature, if 
taken as including, first the nature of God, second, 
Nature in the physical sense, and third, the nature 
of man, is perhaps as good an equivalent as any 
other. Lao 'I'zG seems unconscious that he uses J'ao 
in two senses, 1.e., aS a substance from which the 
creation is developed, as well as the formative 
energy in creation. 

‘Terse and vague as are the teachings of Lao Tza 
which have come down to us, they include much 
that is noble and valuable, and the sage’s chief 
ideas and aims are not obscure. He seems, like 
Conrucius, to have accepted unquestioningly the 
religion of the time with its various sacrifices, its 
ancestor-worship, and its systems of divination. At 
least, he neither commends nor condemns these 
things; his aim is to reform the Empire. He hopes 
by calling attention to the nature of the Z'ao to 
induce a correspondence with that nature in men, 
whose heart and conduct are to be rectified through 
conscious and constant imitation of its perceived 
workings. Politically, Lao Tzai is a democrat, who 
would trust the people and is not afraid of changes, 
but his doctrine of Inaction has never been thought 


practicable, for if carried to its extreme it would 


lead to anarchy. Philosophically, he was a monist, 
a transcendentalist, and a mystic; ethically, he 
praises as the three best jewels, humility, compas- 
sion, and moderation. Just as much as CONFUCIUS, 
Lao Tz believed in a past Golden Age, and in the 
inherent goodness of human nature. He believed 
it was possible for all men to be so filled with Jao 
that they should be perfect spontaneously and un- 
consciously, as J'ao Itself is. 

If the book which bears the name of ‘Lien Tzd 
(q.v.) really in the main represents his ideas, he 
greatly improved the metaphysical side of Lao Tza’s 
teaching, especially with regard to cosmogony. 
Along with much valuable matter, the book contains 
a number of wild stories about ‘‘gemmy food” and 
other marvels, showing that the Master’s teaching 
was already becoming adulterated. 

Cnuana Tzd, the noblest of the Taoists, is 
concerned to maintain the pure doctrines both as 
against Lien Tza and the Confucianists, whose 
apparent materialism wounds his idealistic spirit. 
The ethics of Lao Tz he accepted without altera- 
tion, but he developed the system of Lao Tza into 
a complete philosophy. He is a true mystic, and 
preaches that absorption in the Tao is man’s true 
goal. Yet he is not a pantheist, for he does not 
regard the human spirit as annihilated by this 
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process, but as thereby filled to ita true fulness and 


ruised to ineflable bliss, Crnuane Tz0's ideas are | 


elevated, his style is exquinite, and the text of his 
book is in the main as he wrote it. He is read by 
all scholarly Chinese with delight, and it ia to his 
teaching that the sincerest ‘Taoists turn most for 
support and edification, 

The book known as Kuan Yin zd, though 
fathered on Yin Hs1, (g.v.) is probably the work 
of a writer of the Sung dynasty, who may be 
regarded as the last of the great ‘Tavist thinkers. 
It shows throughout the influence of Mahdyina 
Buddhism. 

Huai Nan Tzd (g.v.), whose book is one of 
the standard Taoist works, was an exoteric writer. 

The later Taoists divide their teaching into 
Inner and Outer, t.c., the mystic, dealing with the 
cultivation .of the inner nature, and the magical, 
dealing with outward actions and ceremonies, Inner 
and Outer together being designed to confer cor- 
poreal immortality on a being spiritually fitted for it. 
The mystic side is substantially the doctrines of 
Lao Tzi and Cuuana Tz as outlined above. 
With regard to the magical side, Lao Tza is not 
responsible for the turn given to his teaching, for 
no encouragement for occultism is given in the 
Tao T'é Ching. The wild stories of Lao Tza’s 
immortality are admittedly a later imitation of 
Buddhist wonders. 

But from earliest times there had been Wu-ists 
(g.v.) and exorcists in China, custodians of the 
secrets of the arts of healing and divination. 
Medicine especially had gone hand in hand with 
Zao doctrines. ‘The Chinese Hippocrates, P1eNn 
Cn‘ien Jj f§%, supposed to have been the physician 
of the Yellow Emperor, was a ‘‘Taoist.’’ From curing 
diseases to preventing them was an easy step, and 
from thence \to go on to a hope of sublimating the 
body so as to escape death altogether, was not 
unnatural in primitive times. ‘The elixir of life 
. and the genii originated as medical ideas.’? Thus 
the ancient medical works of China are said to 
throw considerable light on obscure points in 
Taoism. 

The successors of these early doctors and 
wizards fastened on a few obscure sayings scattered 
through Lao Tzi’s teaching to justify their practices 
and their hopes. Even in Cnuane Tza, and much 
more in Liry Tzu, marvellous and miraculous doings 
of eminent Taoists are related, and’ by the time of 
Hvar Nan Tz in the second century B.c., occult 
researches for elixirs of life and means of trans- 
muting baser metals into gold had been system- 
atically superimposed on the mystic teachings of the 
Taoists. The Han Emperor Wu T1 was especially 
superstitious in these matters, and the hopes of 
- favour at court gave an immense stimulus to this 
side of the cult. From the time of CaanG Tao-LINc 
thesé beliefs and practices have sunk lower and 
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lower, and though crcanionally mincerely followed 
with the hope of obtaming personal immortality, 
they are mainly used os & means of supporting the 
poorer sort of Taomt monks, 

Atnong the many things capable of aiding the 
body to beowtne wntmortal are planta of paths of 
plants, enpecmlly the reeds and the resin of Uve 
evergreen pine and eypreg:, varioun fruite, fawgs, 
and flowers. In the non ammate world cinnabar, 
gold, jade, and other substances are aleo thought 
capable of bestowing mumortalty, Long amd 
rhythinic breathing, accompanied by certain kinds 
of posturing and gymnastics, in alee practived 11 
order to fill ¢he body with the vital ether of the 
universe. 

Jaterature : 

The most comprehensive collection of Taowt writ 
ings is the Taoist Thesaurus (ME), an ahridged 
edition of which runs (according to Faser) to eighty 
quarto volumes. This however includes a number of 
non-Laotaean works, claimed by Tavists as their 
own, e.g. Micrus. Moreover, Pan Ku, the author 
of the H/an Shu, claims that the first ‘Taoist’ 
writer was I Yin ff }*, the famous Prime Minister 
of T‘ang, founder of the Shang dynasty; he con- 
siders Wen Wanc’'s advisers, La Snanc *% ff 
(or T‘ar Kone), and Yu Hsiunc 9% fh as Tawist 
avthors, and also Kuan Cnuna (qg.v.), who was 
made Premier of the Ch‘i state in s.c. 685. It is 
evident that ‘‘Tao doctrine’ was for centuries a 
vague term including a number of schools of which 
Lao Tza’s was the one which at last succeeded in 
absorbing the rest, becoming greatly modified itself 
in the process. In ante-Ch‘in times, Taoism perhaps 
covered everything anti-Chou. 

Taoist canonical writings alone number some 
hundreds; the exact figure is unknown. After the 
recovery of the classics and the consequent revival 
of Confucianism, the Taoists, realizing the advant- 
age of a written standard, set up a canon of their 
own. Their doctrines being known as Inner and 
Outer, they elaborated a double set of canonical 
works, each part having five ‘“‘ching’ and four 
‘‘books.”” The names of these twenty-six works are 
given by Faner in the China Review, vol. xiii. 

They include the Tao 7'é Ching, but not the 
works of Cuuanc Tzi, Lieu Tza, or Kuan YIN 
Tza, which were not called ching till the T‘ang 
dynasty, the earlier meaning of ching being rather 
that of a standard text-book, than including any 
idea of sacredness or revelation. Neither do the 
twenty-six include the J Ching, although that book 
is expressly claimed by Taoists as their own. 

In addition to these works, the students of the 
mystical side are advised to study the Tao Shu 
thiian Chi (3 @ & {fR) and the students of the 
magical side Chu P‘in Ching Ch‘an (fi i a &), 
certain ritualistic manuals including incantations 
and instruction in occult matters. 
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Outside the canon there are numerous writings, 
and new tracts even yet occasionally appear in the 
rame of this or that god. Generally speaking, the 
newer a Taoist book is, the fuller is it of gross 
superstitions and idolatry. 

While higher Buddhist literature, none of it 
of Chinese growth, has greatly influenced Taoist 
writings, it is only the inferior China-born popular 
Buddhist books which show the reaction of Taoism. 

The writings of the magical side of Taoism are 
not of high ethical value, but have filled Chinese 
lighter literature with wonderful stories and poetica] 
imagery. Nearly every beauty-spot in the land 
has its legend of some Taoist saint, genius, or fairy. 
See Tao Té Ching; Lao Tz, etc., etc. 

{C.E.C.] 

Warrers : Lao-tzi, a Study in Chinese Philoso- 
phy; Faser: The Historical Basis of Taoism, 
China Review, xiii, pp. 231-247; Gites : Religions 
of Ancient China, Remains of Lao-tzt, etc.; 
Parker : China and Religion; Studies in Chinese 
Religion, ete. 

TAO KUANG, 3 3%, the title of the reign 
of the sixth of the Manchu sovereigns, the second 
son of (H1A Cx‘inc. He was born in 1781 and 
succeeded to the throne in 1820. He was naturally 
lazy and his reign was full of trouble for the Empire. 
Besides various risings, the War with England began 
in 1840, and by the Nanking Treaty of 1842, the 
first five ports were opened to foreign trade. The 
cost of this war gave great opportunity for raising 
disturbances in the country. He died in 1850. 


TAO SHIH, 34 +. The Chinese term for a 
Taoist priest. 


T'AO SHUO #J RB Description of pottery, a 
celebrated work by Cuu Yen, known also as 
Cuvu T‘unc-cu‘uan. The writer was a scholar and 
antiquary and a voluminous author, who personally 
examined the processes of porcelain manufacture at 
Ching-té chén and other places. The 7'‘ao Shuo is 
a series of extracts from Chinese works connected 
by a running commentary, The works quoted from 
are generally named. 

It is the first work written specially on the 
subject : it was issued in 1774. It is still the chief 
authority among Chinese students of the subject. 

A eomplete translation was made by Dr. S. W. 
Busuecy in 1891, which was first published in its 
entirety in 1910. The intention was to accompany 
the translation by twenty-one coloured plates, but 
@ mere liat of these is given, and to see them the 
reader is referred to another work, which is not 
easily attainable, Busnety’s Chinese Porcelains of 
Lnfferrnt Dynastres. 

Busnex. : Description of Chinese Pottery and 
Porcelain, Oxford, 1910. 
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TAOT‘AI, 3§ 4. Tho Intendant of a Circuit 
or Tao, of which there were under the Manchus 
95 in China Proper. He had control of several 
prefectures, etc. After the Revolution the - Tao- 
t‘ai became the Taoyin 3 #*. See Government, 
Republican. 


TAO TE CHING 3& ¢ #%. Tho “Canon of 
Reason and Virtue’? (Suzox1), a work containing 
about five thousand characters, (less than the Gospel 
of St. Mark), said to have been written by Lao Tzt 
and given to his disciple Kuan Yin Tz (q.v.) 
when the sage was finally leaving China for the 
Western regions. 

It is now generally divided into eighty-one 
chapters, but according to Ssé-ma CH‘1eNn the author 
only divided it into two parts, the first treating of 
J'ao, and the second of 7'é. These two expressions, 
together with the contents and authorship are 
subjects of constant debate amongst foreign critics 
and translators. 

Broadly speaking, J’ao may be defined as the 
formative Principle of the Universe, to which man’s 
nature should conform, and 7’é as the same Principle 
in activity, to which man’s actions should cor- 
respond. 

The work was at first known as ‘‘Lao Tz,” 
but, later as the ‘“Tao Té Sections.’’ It was formally 
adopted as a ‘‘Canon’”’ in 666 a.p., and the Emperor 
Hsian TsuneG wrote a commentary on it a.D. 719. 
Though Lao Tza is constantly associated by the 
Taoists with Huane Ty, as one of the first Teachers 
of Taoism, it is not till Ssi-ma Cn‘ren that we 
definitely hear of a book supposed to have been 
written by him. Fof various critical reasons, GILES 
considers the 7'ao T'é Ching ‘‘a clumsy forgery of 
the Han dynasty,’? and thinks Ssi-ma Cx‘ren only 
knew it by repute. Lecce, Faser and others con- 
sider it as genuine; most Chinese scholars seem to 
accept it. If compared with the writings of 
Cnuane za, or with Lien Tza, it appears to 
belong to an earlier period when Taoism had not 
as yet definitely mixed itself up with the alchemy 
and magic so conspicuous after the time of 
Hvar Nan Tza. 

The book does not mention Lao Tzé nor is there 
any proper name in it, though there is much 
mention of the ancient sages ; it undoubtedly. contains 
a number of sayings handed down from ancient 
times; but it is so vague and so terse as to admit 
in parte of various plausible translations, and 
together with noble utterances there is much that is 
almost unintelligible, 

It has been often translated. The Royal 
Scciety of- England has a manuscript Latin trans: 
lation presented in 1788, the date of which 1s 
unknown, and the author likewise, though internal 
evidence points to his being a Portuguese. He 
translates T'ao by Ratio, 
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Other translations aré: Paur Canus: 109; 
P. J. MachaGan : China Review, xxii xxiv; T. W. 
RincGsaiun : China Review, xxiv; OS. Meonunawr : 
Chinese Recorder, November, 1699, January, 1900; 
TT. W. Hermimcer : 1903; EK. von Zacn : Romnmrrivod 
text of the Manchu translation; Franz Hanrmann : 
(German); Witnenm : (German); ALexanonge ULan ; 
1902, (French), Paris; Ateaanpre Unan: 1905, 
(German) Leipzig; Henri Bonen : (Dutch) Amster. 
dam. See J'aoism, Philosophy. 


T'AO T'HEH $2 a oa glutton of the time of 
Yao, banished by Snun. The term is now used 
generally for a glutton, and an ogre with this name, 
having o huge belly and a thin face, is often seen 
on bronze and other vessels. 


TA PAO TAO or TAPAUTAU, X && @ Big 
dried-fish island ; the Chinese quarter at ‘Tsingtau. 


TARBAGAN, Arctomys bobac Schreb., the 
Mongolian name for ao very important rodent, 
otherwise called Marmot. . There is a great demand 
for the fur, two million skins per annum being sent 
from Mongolia and Manchuria by rail to Europe, 
_ Where they are converted into imitation marten and 
sable furs. The chief interest in the animal is, 
however, that in all probability it is subject to 
plague, and that the great outbreak of bubonic and 
preumonic plague in Manchuria in 1910-11 originated 
with it. In April, 1911, the Chinese government 
forbad the hunting, conveying or selling of tarbagan 
skins. See Plague. 

Report OF THE INTERNATIONAL PuaGue Con- 
FERENCE, 1912. 

TARCHENDO, the Tibetan name of the town 
called by the Chinese Ta chien lu (q.v.). 

TARIM, a river of Chinese Turkestan, which 
rises in the Pamirs and flows through the desert for 
1,159 miles, to fail at last in the sand and reeds of 
Lot nor. Its basin constitutes the chief portion 
of Chinese Turkestan (q.v.). 

TARPAN, Lquus caballus. See Horse, Wild. 


TARTAR, more properly Tatar, the Chinese 
form being 38 38 5% ta ta érh.. The name is loosely 


applied both by Chinese and Western writers, to. 
the tribes inhabiting Central Asia and to the 


Manchus.. The main body of the Golden Horde 
which invaded Europe in the middle of the thirteenth 
century under Batu Khan was Turkish, and only 
the leaders were Mongol. The latter alone were 
Tartar, but Europeans gave the name to the whole 
army, so that Turk and Tartar became synonymous. 
Thus ‘Tartary’ was used as the name for Turkestan 
and neighbouring countries. But the Turkish tribes 
do not recognise the term, and even resent it. It 
was properly the name of a petty tribe or tribes of 
‘the north-east corner of Mongolia, probably Tun- 
gusic; then it came to be used by the Chinese 


TA TS'IN 


writers of al] Mongola, then of all morthern races, 


even Russian. Tes fret appearame in ( hone works 
we int the Twig dyiimety, an tie be ils omiury, but 
Panken npeake erroneoumy of ite ume if Lie newer 
cembury. The term Tartar we aleo ueed ly foreigners 
four the $R 7's, & general name for the mont imene 


triben of the nerth, who long resebed Chines 
civilization and were sometimes practically maxetorns 
of China, The Chinese early writings divide thom 
into nineteen barbaria: tribes, the moet powerful 
Leng named Ch'th Tr Fp, of Kad Tartare, J’ 7's 
A HK or White Tartan, Chiang 71 B® or Giant 
Tartars ; beside the Jung 4% ‘Tartare who dwelt tn 
the mountainous parts of the proeent Honan. Theee 
are all sub-divided, six tribes of the Red, three of 
the White, and so on: the names may be found in 
Tscuere’s work. They were at the height of their 
power in the seventh century 8.c. when, under the 
headship of the Red Tartars, they occupied the 
hills of Shansi and Shantung for more than s 
thousand /1, as neighbours to the States of Wei, 
Chin, Lu, Ch‘i, Sung and Chéng. These States, 
and still more the State of Ch‘in to the west, were 
all more or less affected in manners and in blood 
by their constant intercourse with the Tartars; in 
fact Ch‘in and Chin may be called half-Tartar 
whether with regard to the people or the roya) 
house. In course of time the Tartars were either 
absorbed in Chinese civilization or pushed north 
beyond the Great Wall. 

TscHere : Histoire des Trois Royaumes, p. 157; 
Parker : A Thousand Years of the Tartars,; Lecce : 
Ch‘un Ch‘iu, Prolegomena,; Howontn : History of 
the Mongols, vol. i, p. 700; Marntm : The Lore of 
Cathay. 

TA SHIH, X ®, the early Chinese erm for 
Arabs or Mohammedans generally. The Tazi or 
Tay of Western Asiatic writers. 

Hrara and Rocxnmz: Chau Ju-kua, p. 119. 


TA SHIH CHIH, one of the Beddhisattvas. 
See Mahdsthamaprapta. 


TA SHUN, XM. The name of the dynasty 
which Li Tzi-cH‘ENG sought to found in 1644. See 
Li Tzt-ch‘éng. 

TA TAO HUI, (Society of Big Swords). 
Boxerism, 

TA TE SENG, %%®@~ Séng is properly a 
Buddhist priest. Ta-té, great virtue, is found on 
the Nestorian Tablet and elsewhere as a title similar 
to our Reverend: Atopén is called Ta-té ALOPEN. 
Ta-té-séng may therefore be rendered as Nestorian 


See 


‘priest. 


TA TS‘IN or TA CHIN, & & great China 


This country is noticed in Chinese works of the 
‘Later Han dynasty (a.D. 56-220), the Chin =f dynasty 


(265-419), and the T‘ang dynasty (618-905); but 
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Chinese editors say that the Likan or Likien & §F 
 # , etc., of the Former Han writings is the same 
country. The latter name appears in the Shih Chis 
gs FE c. 123 p.c. It is the Chinese name for the 
Roman Empire; but only the eastern part, which 
the Chinese were acquainted with, that is, Syria. 
The capital is given as An-tu, Antioch. 

In the T‘ang annals the name is replaced by 
Fu-lin (g.v.), which may stand for the Byzantine 
empire or the city of Constantinople. 

The reason for the rame, (Great China), may 
be simply that the Chinese recognized that the 
Roman empire was to the west what China was to 
the east. 

Yue: Cathay and the Woy Thither; Hirt: 
China and the Roman Orient. 


TATUNGKOW X 3 #, a small port in 
Shéngking, opened to foreign trade by treaty with 
Japan in 1903. 


1915 1916 

Net Foreign Imports 25,906 8,444 
Net Chinese ‘ 10,990 2,879 
Exports 40,894 21,978 
Total Hk.Tls. 75,790 33,301 


TAUGAS, a name found in the History written 
by THropHYLActus SimocaTra, a Byzantine writer of 
the 7th century. It is the name of a ‘nation not 
to be paralleled on the face of the whole earth for 
power and population.’ Taugas is China, as first 
pointed out by De Guicnes, but the name has given 
rise to discussion. Dz Guicnes, followed by 
PeELLIoT, supposes it to indicate the Ta Goel or 
Ta Wej dynasty, but Yue says it represents 
Tamghaj, a name used by old Arabian and Persian 
writers for a great nation of the far east of Asia. 

Yue : Cathay and the Way Thither. 


TAYLOR, JAMES HUDSON, M.R.CS., 
F.R.G.S., the founder of the China Inland Mission. 
He was born at Barnsley, Yorkshire, in 1832, and 
when 21 years old was sent out by the China 
Evangelisation Society as their first representative. 
He arrived in China in March, 1854. He worked in 
Shanghai, Swatow and Ningpo, leaving the society 
in 1856 to become an independent worker. In 1860 
failure of health made a return to England 
receseary ; and it was during his stay there that the 
necd became clear to him for a new and special 
agency to evangelize interior China. None of the 
existing Societies could be moved to thia great under- 
taking; he then founded the new mission, and in 
1866 left England on the Lammermuir with 13 
missionaries. From that date till his death he waa 
identified with the ever-growing and _ successful 
pioneering mission, which numbered 828 agents 
when he died in Changsha in May, 1905. 

See China Inland Mission. 
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TA YU, & & The Great Yi, appointed by the 
Emperor Suun to drain the great floods from the 
Empire. This was accomplished after nine years’ 
incessant toil. He succeeded Suun in B.c. 2205, as 
first Emperor of the Hsia dynasty. : 


TAZI. See 7'a shih. 


TCHENG KI-TONG, ph # I], Ch‘én Chi-t‘ung, 
a native of Fukien, who studied at the Foochow 
Arsenal, M. Prosper Giquen took him to France 
in 1876. He was very intelligent and of most 
agreeable manners. Of China he knew compara- 
tively little, having only seen Fukien, and he 
became a thorough Frenchman in his manners and 
style of life. He wrote quite a number of light and 
brilliant books in French. He was made Brigadier- 
General by the Chinese in 1884, and at the request 
of the French government he was appointed military 
attaché to the Chinese Legation at Paris, and 
several times he acted as chargé d’affaires, His 
official pay being insufficient for the position he 
held, he borrowed a good deal in the name of the 
Legation ; China refused to recognise the loans and 
TCHENG was recalled, leaving Paris on April 17, 
1891. He was degraded, though Li Hunc-cHana 
did what he could to defend him. A letter from 
TcHENG in self-defence will be found in The North 
China Herald, March 25, 1892. 

The following are General TcHenca K1-Tona’s 
works: Les Chinois peints par eux-mémes,; Le 
T'hédtre des Chinois; Les Contes chinois; Les 
Plaisirs en Chine; Le Roman de l Homme Jaune; 
Mon Pays; Les Parisiens peints par un Chinois. — 

Corpiger : Histoire des Relations de la Chine, 
etc., vol. iii, p. 68. 


TCHEOU-LI, LE. See Chou Li. 


TEA, 38 ch‘a, Fukienese ta, is the name of the 
beverage made from the leaves of the tea-bush, a 
plant of the genus Camellia, natural order T'erns- 
troemiaceae, of which there are two kinds, China 
tea and Assam tea. Chinese teas are of two species, 
Thea bohea and Thea viridis. Forrune in 1843 
found that the black and green teas of Fukien and 
Chekiang, prepared chiefly for foreign consumption, 
were produced by different processes from 7’. viridvs, 
while the black and green teas of Kuangtung were 
produced from 7. bohea. The plant grows in 4 
rich soil between the 23rd and 35th degrees. of 
latitude. There was considerable discussion as to 
whether tea was indigenous to China, especially as 
wild tea was discovered in Assam about 1820. But 
Professor ANDREAS Krassnow, after visiting the 
tea-growing districts of Asia, was of opinion that 
the tea-plant was indigenous to the whole monsoon 
region of Hast Asia, and that there were two 
varieties, the Assam and the Chinese, 
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Apart from mere traditions, the earhent account 
of the cultivation of tea in Ching dates from the 
siath century a.b., and a tax was lovied on it in the 
vighth oentury, Manco Poto makes no mention 
of the use of tea in China. The Dutch im the 
17th century introduced tea to Europe. ‘The English 
first began to drink it in the middle of the 
17th century, receiving it from agents in Java. ‘The 
first tea-house in London was opened in 1657, the 
price of tea ranging from £6 to £10 a |b. 


The Chinese tea-plant was first introduced into 
Ceylon in 1839. A disease attacking the Ceylon 
coffee plantations in 1881 led to a failure in the 
coffee crop, and tea was grown instead. Gradually 
the competing Indian and Ceylon teas caused a 
decline in the China trade. 

The tea-plant is a bush from three to five feet 
in height, grown in small fields and in patches on 
hill-sides. The leaf is plucked from the end of 
April onwards. The first crop consista of young 
half-opened leaves which produce the delicate tea 
called Hyson. The second and most important crop 
is gathered during May, while the third crop yields 
an inferior kind of tea. The green leaves are first 
exposed to the air for two to three hours by day 
or all night to dry them, then they are spread on 
iron pans in the drying house and heated, being 
kept in motion, for five minutes They are then 
taken out of the pans and rolled backwards and 
forwards on a table by hand till all the juice is 
pressed out and the leaves are twisted. This process 
is also helped by treading. They are then spread 
out on sieves and exposed to the air out-of-doors for 
three to four hours. After this they undergo a 
second heating for nearly an hour till they are 
quite dry and curled. Some kinds of tea leaves 
undergo three or four heatings. To colour green 
teas, the Chinese sprinkle Prussian blue ground to 
powder mixed with gypsum on the leaves at the 
last roasting. [According to another account black 
tea and green differ only by their preparation, the 
former being sun-dried before roasting, the latter 
carefully kept from exposure to the sun after 
picking]. ‘The tea-leaves are then sorted into 
grades, tea-dust being taken out by the finest sieve, 
‘broken Pekoe’’ by the next, and so on. The 


tea is then packed in lead-lined chests and marked | 


with the-chop. In large factories, machinery is 
used to roll the leaves. 


Brick Tea, consisting of tea-dust steamed and 
pressed -into hard cakes resembling wood or stone, 
is prepared at Hankow for the Russian market. 
In some districts of Russia these tablets are some- 
times passed as currency. A coarser kind of brick- 
tea including tea-stalks is sent to Mongolia, where 


the people stew it in a pot together with butter — 


and mutton fat. Bricktea of a coarser kind is also 
prepared at Ya-chou in Sstich‘uan for use in Tibet. 


TEA 


The tea trade with Tibet at the end of the Manchu 
rule wan estemated at 10,000,000 |e per annum, 
«000,000 being a rubmdy from the (himese Kon peror 
t ‘Tibetan monaelteries, 

The petals of seented flowers such aa the Olea 
fragranas, rime, tuberone, janmine, azalea, or orwnge, 
ate dried and mixed with tea leaves of certain kinda. 

Mr. IL. T. Wabe of hile 


Twentieth Century Impresavons of Hongkong and 


article on Tea in 


Shanghm, gives the following lint of teas . = 
BLACK TEAS.—A. 
hui) ; 


Nontaenn » Keemun (An 
{Kvangni ). 
Sunyang, Yungloutong, Tongehan, Ichang, Cheong 


shukar (Huper), Ounahns—Oonfa, Liling, Nipkanee, 


Ningchow, Moning, Copa ke 


Wunkai, Lowyong, Shuntam, (Human). 
I. Sowrmenn : Packlum, 
Souchong, Soomoo, Suey Kuts; Volong, Srented 


Congou -Panyon 
, 


Capers, Scented Orange lekue, Pouchong, Kovlwo, 
Flow ry Pekoe. 

GREEN TEAS.—Moyune, Tienkai, Fychow, 
(Anhua) ; Hoochow, Wenchow, (Che- 
kiang). 

BLENDS.—Sownee, (Shanghai packed); Gun- 
powder, (Siao Chu, small leaf); Imperial, (Ta Chu, 
large leaf); Hyson, Young Hyson, Hyson Skin, 
Twankay. 

Congou comes from the Amoy pronunciation of 
TL. K kung fu ‘work or labour.’ 

Souchong comes from hssao chung “y §§, mean 
ing ‘small sort.’ 

Paouchong i, {fj means ‘wrapped sort.’ 

Pekoe is derived from pei hao fy %, meaning 
‘white down,’ and is the name given to the delicate 
flavour of tea made from young leaf buds covered 
with a whitish down. 

Oolong is derived from wu lung B fh ‘black 
dragon,’ so-called because a black serpent was said 
to have been found coiled round the stem of a tea- 
bush yielding that particular flavour of tea. 

Caper is the name given to a particular tea- 


Pingsuey, 


-plant, the buds of which probably resemble those of 


the caper-plant. 

Bohea is derived from the Amoy promonciation 
of Wu i and is both the name of the hills in Fukien 
and of the fine quality of tea grown there. 

Hyson is the name of a kind of tea. There are 
varying explanations of the origin of this term. 
Some say that it was the name of the daughter of a 
tea-merchant L1, who named after her the particular 
kind of tea that she had helped to sort. Another 
explanation is that it is a corruption of yi cA‘ten 
IN Bl ‘before the rain,’ and that it was the name 
given to the tea made from half-opened buds 
gathered before the spring rains. 

Twankay is derived-from Tun kh’e, a tea centre 
about 15 miles south-west of Huichow in Chekiang, 
and is-the name given to the tea sent from there. 
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Pu-erh tea is the product of a variety of the 
true tea plant (var. assamica) which flourishes in 
Pu-erh fu, 5.W. Yunnan. The leaves are steamed 
and pressed into cakes, and carried all over China, 
being esteemed as a medicine—a digestive and 
netvous stimulant. Other plants furnish so-called 
‘“teas,’’ used medicinally. Such are Argemone 
mexicana, or Chio-tzu ch'a; Aoelreuteria paniculata, 
Tuan ch‘a; Hibiscus rosa-sinensis, Hung-hua ch‘a 
from Kiangsi. Instead of tea, the poorer classes 
often make a decoction of the leaves of Pyracantha 
crenudata (Buisson andent), the tea-shrub, Ch‘a-kuo 
ted 2k & F-, of several species of Spiroea, of the 
Weeping Willow, and even of willow chips, which 
I. H. Wruson dunuitilines as the worst tea he had 
ever tasted. 


The fall in exports of China tea since 1888 may 
ba seen from the following figures :— 


Annual Average Annual Average Annual Average 


Period. of Tea exported of Tea expurted bf ‘Tea exported 
from Liudia. from Ceylon. from China. 
lbs, lbs. lbs. 
1888-1892 ... 105,529,000 .,. ——— ..- 242,213,000 
1893-1897 ... 135,408,000 . = oe i ~— 
1898-1902 ... 172,689,000 . ~- . 192,427,000 
1903-1907 ... 210,611,000 “165,500,000 . .. 200,520,000 


The pers of Tea in 1916 was as ‘tells : 


Black tea . Pels. 648,228 Hk.TIs. 18,970,992 
Green tea) ... ... 298,728 14,231,307 
Black brick tea ... 596,339 7,976,736 
Green brick tea .. 163,816 1,742,479 
Tablet tea ... 26,669 565,135 
Tea dust 7,594 54,905 
Tea leaf, unfired 1,229 18,863 


R. Fortune: Wanderings in China; Batu: An 
Account of the Cultivation and Manufacture of Tea 
in China, (1848); HorirncwortnH: Principal T'ea 


Districts in China, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol, x; IMpeRtan 


Maritime Customs : T'ea, 1888. 


TEA-OIL is expressed frofn the seeds of 7'hea 
sasanqua, known as the Ch‘a-yu kuo tzi SEiMRF- 
or Tea-oil fruit, a relative of the true tea plant, 
from which it may be readily distinguished by its 
hairy shoots. It is a shrub, common in the sand- 
stone ravines of north-central Ssich‘uan, but 
cultivated in the hilly parts of S. Hunan and 
Kiangsi, and in N. Fukien, and especially in 
Kuangsi. ' The average exportation is not large 
(12,000 piculs 1913 to 1915), but in exceptional years 
the production is much greater, Thus in 1911 nearly 
100,000 piculs were exported from Wuchow, Han- 
kow, Foochow, etc., for use in China and abroad. 
The value is from Tls. 8 to 12 per picul. 


The export in 1916 was pcls. 5,080, value 
T)s. 50,029. 

Witrson: A Naturalist in W. China, vol. ii, 
p. 98. 
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TEAPOY or TEPOY, a word which has nothing 
to do with tea. It is an Anglo-Hindustani word 
tipai meaning tripod, and is used in India for any 
tripod including small, three-legged tables, or any 
small tables. YuLE : Hobson-Jobson. 


TELEGRAPHS. The first attempt to intro- 
duce telegraphs into China was made in 1865 by an 
Englishman named ReyNotps. He began to put up 
a line from Shanghai to the mouth of the Huang p‘u; 
but poles and wires were removed by the people with 
the connivance of the officials, and the attempt 
failed, 

In 1869 the American firm Russext & Co. put 
up a short line from the Shanghai Steam Navigation 
Co. Wharf to their central office. 

The Great Northern Telegraph Co. put down 
a cable from Hongkong to Shanghai in 1871,: the 
Shanghai end being landed secretly. Land lines 
were first sanctioned in 1881, the earliest being from 
Shanghai to Tientsin. It was not extended to 
Peking till three years later, after which progress 
was rapid. | 

The Chinese Telegraph Administration and the 
Wa Hop Co., two private Companies, were formed 
in 1882. 

In 1908 the Ministry of Communications took 
control of all land lines. There are now over 40,000 
miles of line, hanes over six hundred telegraph 
stations. Cuina YEAR Book. 


TEMPERANCE. Using this word in respect 
of alcoholic liquors, it is generally acknowledged 
that the Chinese are a temperate race. Some, 
however, have asserted that this is simply a: result 
of the extreme poverty of the masses. 

There has been much legislation on the mentor. 
The first known instance is in the begining of the 
Chow dynasty, B.c. 1122, when Wu Wane or the 
Duke of Cxov issued the Announcement about 
Wine, (Leccre’s Shu Ching, p. 399), making it a 
capital offence to assemble for drinking.» The first 
Han ruler fined each person four taels of silver if 
three or more were found drinking together. In 
the T‘ang, Ch‘én, Northern Chou and Chin 
dynasties more or less stringent laws against dis- 
tilling or drinking were issued. 

Ament : Chinese Recorder, vol, xv, p. 191. 


TEMPLE OF EARTH. This Temple, in the 
north of the Tartar city of Peking, with its square 
altar, corresponds to the Temple of Heaven in the 
South with its round altar, and is only second to it 
in importance and magnificence. The Altar is of 
dark-coloured marble and the colour prevailing in 
the Temple is yellow. Earth is worshipped at the 
summer solstice, when sacrifices similar to those 
offered to Heaven at the winter solstice are made; 
but there is no burnt offering. See Temple of 
Heaven. 
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TEMPLE OF HEAVEN, THE, with the 
celebrated Altar to tleaven, be wevtrthy of the ‘Tw Wd 
city of Peking, and i an enclownre of aleomt 747 
acres, It conteing a Mall for the rebeargal of the 
ceremonies, the Mall ot Fasting where the benperns 
spent the night before sacrificing, the Iiait 
Vrayer for the Your, a Treasury, a Shanyhter house 
for the sacrificial animals, and other buildings, 
besides Alters, ete. A plan will be found 
Winans’ article named below. “The exieting Altat 
to Heaven was brilt by Cutres Laws. Tt ie entirely 
of white marble in three eareular terraces, and in 
its measurements and proportions the oiumbers 9 and 
5 predominate, these beimpg supposed to le the 
numbers appropriate to Heaven, the predominant 
colour in the Temple is blue. 
religious calendar issued at the begining of the 
dynasty in 1644, Heaven is to be worshipped at the 
circular Altar at the Temple of Heaven at the 
winter solstice. 

Wintiams ; State Religion of China during the 
Manchu Dynasty, Journal, N.C.B.ROA.S., vol. xliv. 


TEMPLES in China are, of course, of various 
kinds. The generic name is {| miao; this is also 
the special term for large Buddhist temples not 
inhabited by priests, and also for small roadside 
shrines, etc. 

A Buddhist monastery is called ssi 3, and a 
nunnery an Jié, while ‘4 t‘any may stand for either. 

A Taoist monastery or nunnery is called kuan 
@ , but stich are sometimes Taoist no more, in spite 
of the name, having passed into Buddhist possession. 
Another term for Taoist monasteries, though not 
for nunneries, is hung ‘6 ; but this term is also used 
for the spiritual shrine of an emperor, of ConFrucrus 
and of others. 

Ancestral halls of private families are called 
to‘u jin. 

Other names for Buddhist monasteries are 
lan jo # %, and séng chia lan lin f@ jn HE HK, both 
being Sanskrit terms reproduced with Chinese 
characters. 


TEMUCHIN. See Chenghis. 


ha 


According to the 


TENDUC, a district described by Marco Poto | 


as lying between Tangut and Shang-tu; he speaks 
of the lower waters of the Yellow River as coming 
from it. It is the land both sides of the river, 
itcluding part of the Ordos and the district north. 
This, according to Porto and other writers, is the 
land of Prester JoHn. The city Tenduc is no 
doubt the modern T‘u-ch‘éng - ¥& or Toto called 
Togdo or Tokto by the Mongols. 

Youre and Corprer : Marco Polo, vol. i, p. 285; 
Rockxnite: Diary of a Journey through Mongolia 
and Tibet, p. 18, note. 


TENGYUEH, i& & ¢‘éng yiieh, called Momein | 


by the Burmese, is a market town in Yunnan. It 
70 
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wan rqyetieed se 1N00 by the Agreement supplementary 
in tite Lenten Conventions of Lae Ih le 120 emilee 
irom ivan, wills whirl) place trade be oaeeerd On 
by mule iranepere The Shan pricwipalite of Nan 
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erpinvent and meek 1915 1h 
Net Foreign Imperte 2.192.422 1,71470 
Net Chinete —_ -- 
ha porte 787 O12 am ATG 


Total Hhk.Tle 209 V4 2A) OM 
TERM QUESTION. ‘The 


(himese terme are feet to tramilate God and Spirit 
or rather the Hebrew and Greek words so rendered 
in English, a question which from the year 1840 
onward has divided missionaries, has resulted in a 
mass of literature and has never been decided. 

The Roman Catholics of the 17th century met 
with the same difficulty and Jesuits and Dominicans 
disputed the matter for nearly a century, til] it was 
settied by a Papal Bull m 1715; it wae ordered that 
the term Nhanwgy ti). Fr (Supreme {uler) ehvowld le 
avoided, that 7"ien Chu K # (Lond of Heaven) 
should be used for Gud and Shon gf tor Spirit 

The Protestants’ difficulty cannot be thus 
settled by authority. It was not to be expected that 
the Chinese language should contain terms which 
would connote that which the Christian means by 
God and Spirit ; pagan terms, as was the case 2,000 
years ago, must be gradually filled with the new 
meanings taught by Christianity. But the difficulty 
consists in choosing the most suitable and least 
objectionable of the names already in use. One 
party considers the _- #r Shang-ti of the Classics 
t. be the God of a monotheistic period in China 
and therefore appropriate to be used now for 
JenovaH; but there are idols worshipped to-day 
with this title! Another party uses #f shén; but 
this word is in common use as a plural, meaning 
all kinds of spirit beings. Some have used tH 
chén shén, True Spirit, but this admits the 
existence of all the false ## so much worshipped by 
Chinese. The term TJ‘ien Chu already in use by 
the Roman Catholics is considered by many Pro- 
testants to be the most satisfactory, but it is already 
too much identified with Roman Catholicism K B& 
to be usable by the Protestant Churches. 

Various other suggestions were made,—some 
very absurd."‘Dr. Mepxurst and others proposed 
to use Alvha in default of agreement on one of the 


yt hema. bear ow liad 


- Chinese terms; and Sir Jonn BowRINnc suggested 


the Greek letter ©! 
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The controversy among Protestants was at its 
height about 1850. Morrison, MILNE, MARSHMAN 
and Bishop Boone were the chief pleaders for 
Shén jg as the equivalent of Osog ; while MepuuRsT, 
Gutztarr, Lecce and others defended the title 
Shung-ts | # for the true God and used shén for 
false gods. Letters on the subject, replies, defences 
an‘| strictures were printed in great abundance. 

It may be said that considering how strongly 
mei felt on the question, the controversy was con- 
ducted in a very becoming manner. 

To-day there is little dispute on the subject, 
though even in 1913, Dr. C. W. Mateer published 
in the Chinese Recorder, and separately, an elaborate 
study, Zhe Meaning of the word Shén. But Bible 
Societies issue the Scriptures with either term at 
the buyer’s choice. It is noticeable that while in 
old days Shang-ti and Shéng shén 3 ff went 
together for God and Holy Spirit respectively, or 
else Chén Shén and Shéng Ling 3% #, probably the 
most commonly used combination to-day is Shang-ti 
and Shexg Ling. See Rites Controversy. 


TERNS. See Laridae. 
THIBET. See 7sbot. 


THINAE. See China. 
THIRTEEN CANONICAL WORKS. See 


Classics. 


THIRTEEN PROVINCES. 


Provinces. 


THOMAS, ANTOINE, a Jesuit missionary, 
born at Namur in 1644. He reached China in 1682 
and was called to Peking to assist VeRsrEstT at the 
Board of Mathematics. 

As for the confusion between the names of this 
missionary and P. Pereyra, see Pereyra. 

P. Tuomas died in 1709 in Peking. 

Bosmans : Ferdinand Verbiest, Louvain, 1912. 


THOMAS, SAINT, The Apostle, supposed by 
some to have preached the gospel in China. The 
Chaldean Breviary says that ‘the kingdom of heaven 
descended on. the Chinese by means of St. Tuomas,’ 
but there is no support te this assertion and it is 
now generally regarded as an error due to ignorance 
of geography in early times. 

The images of a swarthy, bearded personage 
found in temples and named Ta Mo naturally made 
some people at various times think them to be 
images of the Apostle; but it is well known that 
they represent the foreigner from India called 
BopuHipHaRMA, Chinese P‘u-T‘r-Ta-s10, who came to 
China in the sixth century A.p. 


THOM, ROBERT, was born in Glasgow on 
Angust 10, 1807, and after a business training he 
spent some years in Venezuela, Mexico and France; 
he landed in China in February, 1834. He learned 


See Lighteen 
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Chinese very quickly, and in 1839 published, under 
the pseudonym ‘Sloth’ a translation of a Chinese 
tale. His translation of M#sop’s Fables into 
Chinese has been highly praised. 

In 1840, he entered the Government service as 
interpreter, and did very good work at Amoy, 
Chusan, Chinhai and Canton. From October, 1841, 
to May, 1842, he was civil administrator of the 
city and district of Chinhai. In March, 1844, he 
was appointed first consul at Ningpo, but the 
strain, fatigue and exposure of the previous three 
years had so injured his health that he died on 
September 14, 1846. | 

His published works are The Lasting Resent- 
ment of Miss Wang Keaou Lwan (translation, 1839), 
Chinese and English Vocabulary (1842), The Chinese 
Speaker, Pt. I, (1846). 

THOUSAND CHARACTER ESSAY, >= x 
ch‘ien tzi wén, a composition containing exactly 
one thousand different characters, arranged four to 
a line, each sentence being complete in itself but 
generally having no connection with the next. It 
is the second book learned by the Chinese school- 
boy. The story goes that Cuou Hsinc-ssi ji 
a great scholar of the sixth century A.D., was 
ordered, when in prison, to make a composition 
with a thousand different characters jumbied 
together and supplied to him. He made this essay 
with them in a single night, but the effort turned 
his hair white. It is therefore often referred to 
as the pai t‘ou wén Ky ff X. white-head essay. 

There is also a J'housand Character Essay for 
the special use of girls, made in the Tao Kvana 
period. 


THREE HOLY ONES, = @, san shéng. 
These are Buppua, Lao Tzi and Congucrus, often 
represented together. This eclectic triad is often 
seen in temples and still more often in pictures, 
and it is commonly said that the three religions 
are one. 

The term is also used in a strictly Confucian 
connection. According to Mencrus, the san shéng 
were Yii, Cuou Kune and Conrvucius; but there 
are other combinations. 

Dont : Superstitions, tome vi; Mayers : Chinese 
Reader’s Manual. 


THREE KINGDOMS, THE, = B& san kuo. 
The name of a period which extended from 221 to 
265 a.p. The empire after the fall of the Han 
dynasty was divided into the three kingdoms of 
Wei &{, Wu %&, and Shu BH. Wei comprised the 
central and northern provinces; its capital was at 
Lo Yang. Wu consisted of the provinces south of. 
the Yangtze, now called Hunan, Hupei, Kiangsu 
and Chékiang; its capital was Nanking. Shu 


| included the’ western part now named Ssich‘uan, 
| and had its capital at Ch‘éng-tu. 
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Tsao ‘T'a9 was prime minister, but really 
the ruler in Woi, and his son, Ta's0o Pet, put the 
Kimperor to death and ascended the impernal throne 
Wu was yoverned by Sus c’tas, andl Sha by 
a prince Liv Prt who clanned to be descended from 
the Han emperors and to be nghtful herr to their 
throne. His dynasty is called in history the 
Minor Han or the Shu Han dynasty, and is con 
sidered as being the lawful line in thin period of 
confusion, Cana Fre and Kuan Yu (afterwards 
deified as God of War) were hia generals ; and his 
prime minister. was the celebrated Ciaru ko Liana. 

Liv Per attacked Wu, but was defeated. Ie 
died and his son Hou Cuu made peace with Wu 
and prepared an expedition against Wei, first 
conquering the Burmese, to be safe in the rear. 
The expedition failed, and although some battles 
were won later, the character of Hou Cau deteri- 
orated after Cuu-ko Liano’s death; Wei overcame 
him, took him prisoner and dubbed him ‘‘Duke of 
Pleasure” “¢ %§ 4; the Shu Han dynasty was 
ended, and a new dynasty, known as the Western 
Chin #f, a.p. 265, was founded by Ssd-ma YEN. 

The period is one of the most famous and 
romantic in Chinese history and stands first in 
popular interest. ‘The historical novel San kuo chith 
is one of the chief Chinese works of fiction; and 
playwrights and storytellers draw chiefly from this 
period. 

For lists of rulers see under separate titles. 

Tscuere : Histoire des T'rois Royaumes (Var. Sin.). 


THREE NOBLE BUDDHAS, THE, = % & 
San Tsun Ta Fo. This term, though very widely 
used, has different significations according to the 
school employing it. 

The appellation % (Arya) is the right of every 
Buddha and Bodhisattva. Therefore the ‘Three 
Noble Buddhas” may be used of any triad of 
Buddhas; and in point of fact is also applied to 
triads consisting of, or containing Bodhisattvas. 
The most widely-accepted combination in China is 
the following—(i). §% ia JE , S’akyamunr 
Buddha; (ii), 3 pp sR 3 36 fn A, Varpurya 
Buddha; (iii). fa 9 PG fe, AmrrasHa Buddha. 

THREE PRECIOUS (ONES), THE, = %& 
San pao. The Sanscrit Triratna; the Trinity of 
Buddhist doctrine, Buppua, Dharma (the law), and 
Sangha (the congregation of the faithful). In 
Buddhist temples images symbolising these are 
worshipped. 

THREE PURE ONES, THE = #§ san ch‘ing, 
the Taoist triad. They live in different heavens, 
and the name of the occupant of the first or Jade 
mountain is uncertain, but the popular name for 
this supreme one is Yui Hvuane, Jade Ruler, and 
he is held the master of the gods. (See Viian Shih 
T‘ien T’'sun). ‘The second Pure One is Tao cHUN 
34%. Nothing is said of his origin, He controls 


T'IEN HSIA 


‘The thard of 
In the organization of the 


the relations of the yin and the gany 
the triad iw Lao Tab 
thiee heavens, the altendants on YG NHuawe are 
Sainte, Urewe af Tao onus are Herc ot “Uree meg,” 
and theme of Lao T7i wre Truro tale 

[ei mt Rerhervhea eur lee 
Chine, vol, vi, p. 7. 

THREE RELIGIONS, THE, (or systems of 
= % , oan 


eXpreasion for the system of the literats, Confarian 


4 uporeliiyvoma oon 


Dowtrine) chia, &@ emo | Winewe 


win; the aystem of Samm or S'anvamom, Madd iem | 
and the system of Taso, Tawam; for which the 


@ & 


Chinese names are respectively Jui chaao 


Shih chiao 8%, and 7'a0 chiao JR. See each 


separately. 

THREE RITUALS, THE, = # ean /1, a term 
used for the three works / li, Chou la and Ja Chi. 
See separate articles. 

THREE STOCK LAW, THE. See Law. 

THREE TRAITORS, THE. See Trastors, The 


Three. 
THRUSHES. See Turdinae. 
TI, %%, barbarous tribes on the northern 


boundaries of China. They used dogs in hunting 
and fire for warmth and the Chinese character 
would seem to be made of these two points (XK dog, 
K fire). See Tartars. 


TI, 4, Emperor, etc. See Imperial Titles. 


TIAO, fi. Properly a string of one thousand 
Chinese cash, but in some districts it denotes five 
hundred actual coins. There are always a certain 
number short, regarded as ‘discount.’ 


TIBET or THIBET. ‘The Chinese name is 
Tsang or Hsi Tsang 7@ Mi; 1n the Ming dynasty 
it was called §& Ww Wu sea Tsang, from the 
native designation Us Tsang ; meaning Central and 
Pure. The native U or Wu seems also to have been 
corrupted by the Chinese into Wei; hence #f Ax 
is now used as the general geographical name for 
the whole country. ‘The name Tibet, which has been 
used in Europe since Marco Poto’s days, 1s repre- 
sented in Chinese by i .ff % J u-po-té, probably 
the Mongol sound of the native name. The 
Tibetans call themselves Bod and their country 
Bod-jul (land of Bod) which the Chinese identify as 
Fo-Kvo f . 

TI CHIH, 36 3X earthly branches. See Cycle. 

T'IEN CHU, X %, India; also called Hsi @ 
Chu, western Chu. 

TIEN CHU CHIAO, KX #%&, Lord of Heaven 
church. The name of the Romar Catholic Church in 
China, as Yeh su Chiao, Jesus Church, stands for 
Protestantism. 


TIEN HSIA, X ¥, under the heavens, a 
usual term for the world, meaning originally China. 
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TIEN KAN, K # heavenly stems. See Cycle. 

T'VEN SHIH, X pe See Master of Heaven. 

TIEN T'Al, X% ¥. a School of Chinese Buddh- 
sm, sv called trem the distuick in Chékiang where 
its founder lived. It dates from the end of the 
sixth century, when Cuin I founded the T‘ien-t‘ai 
monastery. He revolted against the exclusiveness 
of the Contemplative School (Ch‘an Tsung), and 
admitted some value in every form or expression 
of Buddhist doctrine. Hence the school is broad 
and many-sided. It produced not only important 
doctrine but a great monastic system and a number 
of famous writers. In the period of the Five 
Dynasties the monasteries suffered severely and the 
scriptures were almost lost. The school was, 
however, re-established from Korea and contributed 
literature to the Tripitaka until 1270, but its 
writings lost their distinctive character after the 
ninth century. 

Cui I selected the work known as the Lotus 
Sitra as worthy of special study and veneration, 
and he wrote two commentaries on it. See CAth J. 

Epxins : Chinese Buddhism. 

T'TEN-T‘Al SHAN  & 4 thy, the earliest seat 
‘of Buddhism in East China is in Chekiang, about 
50 miles S.W. of Ningpo. It rises to a height of 
nearly 4,000 feet. Its oldest monasteries were 
founded in the fourth century. It gives its name 
to a School founded in the 6th century. 

See Buddhist Schools. 

Epxins: Chinese 
Buddhism as a Religion. 

TIENTSIN, % yt, the most important com- 
mercial centre north of Shanghai, is in Chihli, at 
the junction of the Pa’ ho Aj and the Grand 
Canal. It was opened to foreign trade by the 
convention of Peking in 1860 and there are separate 
concessions for all the Great Powers. The popula- 
tion is about a million. 

As to its relations with foreign powers; it was 
occupied by the French and British in 1858 and 
1860. After the Boxer rebellion it was again in 
foreign occupation for two years. <A treaty with 
Great Britain was signed there in 1858. In 1870 
it was disgraced by the ‘Tientsin Massacre’ (q.v.). 

Since the Boxer year the place has been greatly 
developed and improved. It is now an important 
railway centre, the line from Pu-k‘ou (Nanking) 
running to it and the line from Mukden to Peking 
passing through it. This line also passes Tungku 
at the mouth of the river, and is of great use, since 
the Pai ho is difficult for navigation at all times 
and is frozen for some months every year. In the 
Peace Protocol of 1901 provision was. made for a 
Board of Conservancy to be established, and the 
river has been greatly improved. The railway, 
however, carries 50 per cent. of the traffic. 


Buddhism; HacKMANN: 
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Enormous quantities of salt are evaporated out at 
Tientsin, and there is a large export of coal. 
The place has Public Gardens and a very fine 


Race-course. 1915 1916 
Net Foreign Imports 52,859,960 57,606,509 
Net Chinese _,, - ... 22,333,528  26,708°768 
Exports 49,859,964 48,710,122 
Total Hk.Tls. ... 125,053,458 133,020,399 


Since the post was established in 1860 the 
following have been British Consuls or Consuls- 
General at Tientsin. 

1860, Dec. 4, James Moncan, Acting-Consul. 

1861, Dec. 20, - ~ Consul. 

1877, Nov. 9, CHatoner ALABASTER, (later, Sir 
(Hatoner), Consul. Did not proceed. 

1880, Feb. 25, AntHur Davenport, Consul. 

1885, Dec. 23, Byron Brenan, Consul. 

1893, June 15, Henry Barnes Bristow, Consul. 

1897, Sept. 27, Bensamin CHarites Grorce Scort, 


Consul. 

1899, May 13, Wriitram Ricnarp Cartes, Consul. 

1900, June 9, n Consul. 
General. 

1901, Mar. 22, Lionex Cuartes Hopxins, Consul- 
General. 


1908, Sept. 1, Sir AtexanpEeR Hoste, Consul-General. 
1912, Oct. 1, Harry ENGLISH FULFORD, C.M.G., 
Consul-General. 


TIENTSIN ANGLO-CHINESE COLLEGE, 
The, was built, in 1899 and opened in 1902. In 
1904, Sir Ernest Satow, the British Minister, 
opened the College Museum and Library. The 
founder of the College was Lavincton Hart, D.Sc. 
(London) and B.Sc. (Paris), formerly Fellow and 
Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. It was 
connected with the London Missionary Society, 
which was not able to finance it in addition to its 
higher educational work in Peking, and it was 
therefore made self-supporting. The fees being 
high ($140 a year), it appeals chiefly to the upper 
class of students. 

There are three Departments—(a) Preparatory ; 
(b) Middle School; (c) Collegiate ; each with a four 
years’ course. 

The last named has both Arts and Science 
Divisions. 

At the present time (1917) the London Mission 
Society supports five men in this work, of whom 
four give all their time to it, and there are thirteen 
(‘hinese assistants. 

The number of students is 410. 


TIENTSIN MASSACRE, THE, took place on 
June 21, 1870. For some weeks there had been 
rumours of impending trouble, threats against 
foreigners and even assaults, But the Chinese 
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officials made’ no effurt, to nay the least, to avert 
the trouble, or preparation to deal with it when it 
arose. On the contrary the evidence shews that 
they were more or less cognizant of «what wae 
proposed and that they more or leas approved. 

lt was stated that the peoples belie! ia the 
kidnapping of children by ‘tthe French Sisters of 
Charity was the cause of the attack; but it in to 
be noted that the first outbreak was not against 
the Hospital or the Cathedral but againat the 


Consulate; and further, that other nationalities 
than French also suffered. 
When the attack on the French Consulate 


began, the Consul, M. Fontanienr, in uniform, made 
his way to the Yamen of the Special Commissioner 
Cn'one Hov. Here help was refused, and as he 
left the soldiers and mob killed him. It was said 
by the Chinese that the Consul fired his revolver at 
@ mandarin, but better evidence shows there was 
no truth in this accusation. After the Consul had 
gone to the Yamén the mob broke into the Consulate 
and brutally murdered Monsieur and Madame 
THomassin, the Abbé CnHevnrier and a Chinese 
priest. ‘THOMASSIN was an attaché to the French 
Legation in Peking, and had only returned from 
France the day before, accompanied by his newly- 
married wife. The Consulate was then fired, and 
tha Roman Catholic Church. Meanwhile the 
Hospital of the French Sisters of Charity was 
surrounded and all the Sisters were dragged into 
the street, stripped naked that the mob might be 
sure of their sex, then horribly and shamefully 
mutilated, cut to pieces and thrown into the 
burning building. Other outrages were not spared, 
but are best left undescribed. It is supposed that 
more than a hundred orphan Chinese children also 
perished in the flames. 

A Russian merchant, n2mea Protorororr, with 
his wife whom he had married only ten days before, 
were met as they rode through the town, and the 
man was killed at once; the wife escaped for the 
.moment, but her horse fell in leaping an open sewer 
and she also was murdered. 


A French merchant, M. CHaumarson, tried to 
reach the Hospital in hope of defending the Sisters, 
but he was hacked to pieces in the street. His wife 
then fled to the house of a native Christian, but at 
night she returned to her home dressed in Chinese 
clothes, hoping to find her husband’s body. After a 
fruitless search she tried to make her way to the 
Settlement, but some trained soldiers discovered her 
and killed her in the street. 

The Sisters were burnt so that only a few 
charred and unrecognizable portions of their bodies 
were found. In: the case of the other murdered 
people it should be placed on record that some were 
found stripped: quite naked, some were shockingly 


| 
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Mutilated ancl nore were gc diefpured ae Ww be 
Uti Pee pty i ziv lle 

The thet of Ube viotitie we ae follow. 

‘Two priceta ail ten Sisters of 'hartiy, al of 
the Congregation of te Missive of Be Vyerwurr of 


Par, commenly ealled Lagariete 


Father (iatoe Maeve Cupvirme Diveene of 
the ditivet of ‘Thewtelh ated rxewrpater th that 
town, Father Visor O77, (Chine), Maken 
Tatntsn Manger [elgian), Supertor, Matanr 
Clonee Astimeavst (Italmn), Mane lseuuee 
Vio.wer iPreneh), Manin Jowera Atom (Belgian 
Matte ANWR Pavrniow (Preneh), Amiiok | awonine 
Le@uas (Freneh), Madre Stueruten Craven ree 
(Frenwh}, Mawr Asewe Note: Traer (Prenah) 
Mane Axnotiigre Lesv (Prench), Anem O° Frtprris 
(Irish). 

The maseaecre, but stall more the unaatief acter y 
way in which investigations were afterwards cou- 
ducted, caused a great deal of onreet in all parte 


of North China where there were foreign interests : 
indeed it became a question whether foreigners 
would be able to stay in some places through the 
following winter. After long delay, voluminous 
correspondence and much discontent and remons- 
trance from the foreign public, the matter was 
settled by the beheading of twenty more or less 
guilty prisonersa—thouyh even at the last the Chinese 
authorities tried to have the executions take place 
away from Tientsin,—the banishment of twenty- 
five more, the payment of Taels 210,000 for damage 
to property, and for the murdered persons the 
following amounts :— 


The Consul FonTANIER Tls. 50,000 
The Secretary S. Srmox ... 20,000 
M. and Mme, CHALMAISON 20,000 

The Secretary J. and Mme. 
Tremasem ... ... 50,000 
The Catholic Mission 130,000 
250,000 


(In the Blue-book, by a clerical error this 
amount is several times quoted as Taels 25,000). 

The Prefect and sub-Prefect of Tientsin were 
banished to the Amur Provinge, with hard labour. 

Buve-Boox, China, No. 1 (1871); Tae Trentsix 
Massacre, North China Herald Office, Shanghai, 
1870; Tue First Marryrs or THE Hoty CuHmpHoop, 
by a Priest of the Mission, (translated from the 
French by Lady Hensert). 


TIENTSIN, TREATY OF, This’ was signed 
at Tientsin, June 26, 1858, by the Eart or ELcin 
and KvEIL3IaNG, and was ratified at Peking, October 
24, 1860. Sir Freperick Bruce, proceeding to 
Peking for the ratification of this treaty in 1859, was 
obstructed at Taku. The British and French, 
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trying to force a passage up the Pei-ho, were 
checked, and this led to a joint expedition in 1860. 
Peking was occupied and a Convention made. 

The treaty agrees that.Great Britain may send 
ambassadors, ministers, etc., to Peking, China 
being allowed the corresponding right. Consuls 
might be sent to open ports or to other cities. 
Toleration for Christianity was agreed on. Travel 
_was permitted throughout China, and rent of 
houses, churches, etc. The Yang-tze was opened to 
trade, Chinkiang with two other ports later, 
(Hankow and Kiu-kiang) being opened, with New- 
chuang, Chefoo, Taiwan, Swatow and Kiung-chow. 
The character ¥ ¢ (barbarian) was to be no longer 
applied to British subjects, and many trade- 
regulations were arranged. By a separate article 
two million taels indemnity were to be paid, but 
this was annulled by the Convention meritioned 
above and eight million taels agreed on instead. 


T'IEN TSU HUI. See Anti-footbinding. 
T'IEN TZU. See Son of Heaven. 


T'TEN WANG, XK = Heavenly King. 
Hung Hsiu-ch‘iian. 


TIFFIN, Arab. 7'affanun. 


or luncheon. 


TIGERS, Felis tigris, % RR lao hu. In Du 
Have the tiger is mentioned as being common in 
Mongolia and Manchuria and as occurring near 
Peking. In 1682, according to Versiest, 60 tigers 
were killed in Liao tung in one day by K‘anea Hst. 
It is asserted that they are still found in the 
Imperial Hunting Grounds in North Chihli. They 
are met with in Fukien, Kiangsi, Kuangtung, 
Kuangsi and Manchuria. They have been hunted 
by a few foreign sportsmen at Foochow, Amoy and 
Swatow, one hunter having shot nineteen in all. 
The average length has been stated as nine feet for 
males and eight for females. The greatest measure- 
ment reported is twelve feet,-nine inches. Man- 


See 


The midday meal 


churian and Korean tigers are perhaps the largest 


known. . The fur is long, soft and woolly. 

In Chinese mythology the tiger is often found 
as a mount for the destroyers of evil spirits, such 
a3 Cnanc Tao-Ltinc, and Hstan Tan, the god of 
riches, is also sometimes represented riding a tiger. 
The beast itself is also counted divine and its 
picture is often seen stuck on the walls of houses, 
bearing the Taoist seal of Cu‘tnc Hvana, and 
sometimes with the character = wang, king, on its 
forehead. -The tiger as guardian is often seen 
painted on the walls of magistrates’ offices and on 
private houses. Its claws or the ashes of its burnt 
hair are potent and expensive talismans. 


TIGER’S TAIL, THE, a point of land jutting 


cut into thé trrbuur of Port Arthur and separating | 


the West and East Basins. 
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TIMELIINAE, a sub-family of the Cratero- 
podidae, which includes a number of the Babblers. 

Alcippe davidi is found in Western China. A. 
Ahueti Davip, the Fukien Quaker Thrush, is found 
in Fukien and probably ranges through the south- 
ern provinces. A. fratercula is found in Yinnan. 
A. morrisonia belongs to Formosa. Schoeniparus 
olivaceus has beeri taken at Ichang. S. genestieri 
is found in S.W. China. S. superctliarig, Davi’s 
Quaker-Thrush, occurs from Fukien to the Lower 
Yangtze valley. S. brunneus is found in Formosa 
at all seasons. Proparus guttaticollis the Fukien 
Tit-babbler, is found in Fukien. P. ruficapilla, 
P. cinereiceps, P. striaticollis, P. fucatus, P. 
swinhow, P. biett occur in W. and §.W. China. 
P. formosanus is found in Formosa. Stachyridopsis 
sinensis O. Grant, the Chinese Red-headed 
Babbler, is found in S. China to the Lower 
Yangtze valley. S. praecognitus Sw. is found in 
Formosa and §S. goodsoni Rotuscu., in Hainan. 
Mixornis rubricapillus Tick., the Yellow-breasted 
Babbler, is found in Yunnan. 

Davin Et Ovstatet : Les Oiseaux de la Chine. 


TIN. See Minerals. 


TING JU-CH‘ANG, J] 7k &, 2a native of 
Anhui, who fought against the T‘ai P‘ing rebels. 
He rose gradually till in 1888 he became Admiral. 
In 1894 he fought a disastrous action against the 
Japanese fleet, and retired to Port Arthur; thence, 
on its investment, to Wei-hai-wei. Being here fully 
invested by the enemy he surrendered, stipulating 
for the lives of his officers and men, and then com- 
mitted suicide, 1895. 


TING YAO, %@ #, Sung porcelain made at 
Ting chou in Chihli. It is chiefly white, but one 
variety is. dark reddish brown, and another, very 
rare, is black. 

Busuew : Chinese Art, vol. ii. 


TI-PAO, 3h {% land warden, the official head 
of a village, nominated by the magistrate from 
among the village elders but dependent on the good 
will of the villagers. He acts as constable and is 
responsible for the behaviour of all in his village, 
and for the due payment of land-tax and tribute. 
He is also official land-surveyor, and on every 
transfer of land he examines deeds and boundaries. 
This may bring in a good many fees and gratuities 
and also gives him much power over fellow-villagers, 
so that the office is in practice often bought. 

Several small villages may be joined under one 
ti-pao or a large village may be divided into several 
wards, each with its ¢s-pao. 


TITLES. See Nobility; Imperial Titles. 


TITLES OF HONOUR; there were six denot- 
ing connexion with the Emperor, Grand Preceptor, 
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Grand ‘Tutor, ete., and mx similar in connexion 


1 img anh Outlay of Ta 


TONES 


MH, while the market value of 


with the Heim Apparent, A gf. The lowest, kf 41 | the beet leaven ranges from Tie 12 to Tle 25 per 


T'at (2d shao pao, Junor Guardian of the Heir 
Apparent, gives the tithe Jo fk Awny pao to the 
bearer, For list see Maren’s, Chin. Govern, p. 14. 
See Ghuardvan. 


TITS. See /’arinace. 


Tl TSANG, 3@ A, o& Buddhist bodhisattyva or 
pusa, the ‘patrun saint’ of Chiu hua shan in Anhui, 
one of the chief places of pilgrimage in Buddhist 
China. About a hundred thousand pilgrims visit 
Chiu-hua every year. His name in Sanskrit is 
KSMITIGARBHA Meaning ‘earth-womb’ or ‘earth- 
treasury,’ translated J1-Tsanc in Chinese. In 
English he is sometimes called ‘Lord of Hell,’ or 
preferably ‘Ruler of the Dead.’ In Japan his name 
is JIZO. 

Different views of Buddhist matters will be 
taken according as they are studied from Buddhist 
scriptures and by intercourse with enlightened 
monks, or from a closer point of view among 
ignorant priests and superstitious people. Some 
write of Tr-TsaNa in ecstatic, almost New Testa- 
ment terms, as one who has sworn to take upon 
himself the sins and burdens of all creatures and 
devote himself, at the cost of any anguish and toil, 
to the salvation of mankind. To others he is the 
‘bonze impostor’ who introduced the system of 
paying priests to release the dead from hell, a system 
oo which a swarm of lazy priests can liye at ease. 
Both JouNnston and Dore should be read. 

As to his origin, he is known in Indian Budd- 
hism, but is not prominent there. He was early 
known in Central Asia, but whether his cult became 
important: there first or in China is doubtful 
Because of his connection with the dead it would 
seem that it was in China that he first became so 
important ; but his dominion among the dead has 
a parallel in the Zoroastrian angel Srosu. 

JouHNSTON : Buddhist China, ch. viii; Dore : 
Recherches sur les Superstitions en Chine, tome vi, 
p. 148. 


TOBACCO, Nicotiana tabacum, Hq or $F yen. 
It is supposed to have been introduced to China 
about 1530, but later dates are also given, up to 
1600; and it is not known whether it came by 
Japan or the Philippines. The earliest characters 
used for it were RR FH AK or RY FH, the Amoy 
pronunciation of which is tam-pak-co. Its use was 
stringently prohibited by the last Ming Emperor 
Ts‘UNG CHENG, but in vain. 

The plant is now cultivated in every part of 
the country. In the rice-belt it is a spring crop, 
in the colder regions it is grown in summer. In 
some parts of the Yangtze Valley three crops are 
raised. In Kuangtung 1,800 tobacco plants are 
planted per mou, yielding 34 pcls. of leaves, requir- 


pel. Tn thin district the preparation of the leaves 
is an follown . fiewt the tribe are retueved, Ueew, Lhe 
aves are aprivkled with greend nut wl amd 
iiwolmect aid primed mito packs, which wre fret 
/ ewl into sqoares and later into ahrede of great 
fineness On the Yangtze there are three ty pen: 


(1) The large leaves are dried on xereens, kept fat, 
and packed mto bales to form Ta yen &R, large 
tobacco; (2) the smaller leaves are dried in the 


wate way to form trhyrn — J, second «lam 
tobacco; which when treated with rape oi) and red 
earth hungt'u gf + is premed and shaved inte 
fine shreds and used for smoking mn water pape 


This is the well known shui-yen yr YE; (5) So-yen 
RR FE or cord tobacco is prepared by cutting off 
the leaves with a piece of the stem and hanging 
them up on the rafters todry. They are ‘sen rolled 
into rough cigars and smoked in long pipes. 

The principal exporting porte are Hankow, 
Hangchow, Wenchow, Amoy, Swatow, and Canton. 

Nicotiana rustica is cultivated up to 9,000 feet 
altitude in W. Ssich‘uan. 

The foreign tobacco imported to China in 1916 
was :—Cigarettes, Hk. Tls. 25,998,080, and tobacco, 
Hk. Tls. 3,275,760; and the export was cigarettes, 
Tls. 489,128; tobacco leaf, Tls. 1,136,516; tobacco 
(prepared), Ts. 1,908,255. 


TOBA DYNASTY, 347 BH T'o-pa shth. See 
Northern Wes Dynaaty. 


TOLO, the Chinese name for the Papal Legate 
Cardinal pe Tovrnon. The Chinese characters 
used for the name are not known. See de Tournon. 


TOLO PALL, BE B & # ¢'o lo ching p'ei, 
palis supposed by Buddhists to make the dead 
happy in the next world. Such palls were com- 
plimentary presents of the Manchu Emperors to 
Manchu and Mongol princes, and they were buried 
with the cornse. In Tibet they are kept in the 
lamaseries and let out on hire. 

In different places Gres seems to derive the 
word from the Sanskrit, dharant, a charm, and from 
the Manchu toro, glorious. 


TOMBS, IMPERIAL. See Mausolea. 


TONES, 4 (shéng, sound or voice). Neither 
the English nor the Chinese word is in any way 
descriptive of the peculiar inflections of the voice 
which in Chinese, and in kindred languages such as 
Siamese, Annamese, etc., are an integral part of 
every spoken word. The word ‘“‘tone’” as used in 
English may apply to a whole sentence, but in 
Chinese the ‘‘tone’’ is contained within the limits 
of one vowel sound. 

The tones are so embedded in the Chinese 
language that the majority of those who use them 
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TONES 

d> not known what ‘‘tones’’ are; and the educated 
know them, not from the study of the language as 
they hear and speak it, but as coming under q 
theory derived from books, and essential to fine 
writing. 

It is not considered necessary to indicate the 
tones ift'the Chinese written language, except in 
cases where a character alters its meaning with its 
tone, and not always then. In this Chinese differs, 
e.g. from Siamese, where the tone is always shown 
in writing, either by diacritic marks or by the choice 
of certain vowels. The Chinese way of indicating 
tone is by a circle or semicircle at one of the four 
corners of the character ; foreigners generally prefer 
the number of the tone to be placed at the top 
right hand corner. 

Everything connected with the subject of tones 
in general is confused and confusing and seems 
capable of endless argument, . Their origin is 
obscure. Possibly they. are a survival of some 
universal characteristic of primitive speech. On 
the one hand, they are found among tribes who 
have never risen to a written’ language; on the 
other hand highly intellectual peoples have them, 
and even the ancient Greek accents are said to be 
marks indicating certain sound-values corresponding 
to ‘‘tones.’” In the case of China it is an open 
question whether the ancient language had any 
tones at all, such eminent -native authorities as 
Ku Ninc-sEN ff $f A (1603-1682) and Tuan 
Mao-T‘anc Pe #§ (1735-1815), taking opposite 
sides. 

The former declares that, at the time the 
Odes were written ‘‘there were only distinctions of 
slow or rapid, light or heavy, in the pronunciation of 
characters which developed afterwards into ‘the 
tones,’ while the latter considers that in the Book 
of Odes we have three tones. Both writers agree 
that the tonal system of the Chinese language was 
not completed before the fifth century of our era, 
but as a matter of fact the tones in use in colloquial, 
as distinguished from the conventional tones as 
fixed for literary purposes in the Wu Fang Yiian 
Yin (q.v.), are and always have been undergoing 
gradual changes. To give the best-known example : 
Pekingese Mandarin has within the last four 
hundred years reduced ite tones from five to four, 
the words formerly under the suppressed tone having 
been scattered among the other four. 

The distinction between ‘“‘even’’ (7%) and 
‘oblique’ ( JK) tones seems the most fundamental 
one; it is the only oné recognized in poetry, and 
may have been native to the most ancient Chinese, 
or based at an early date on some other dead-and- 
gone intonation. value. 

The third tone to be evolved is believed to 
have been the abrupt or entering ( A) tone. In 
this view, the even tone was the vowel pronounced 
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quite naturally/ and in the simplest form, the 
oblique, the vowel prolonged, and the abrupt, the 
vowel shortened by adding an ending of one a the 
stopped consonants k. t. p. 

At the present time four is the smallest number 
of tones found in any dialect, while there may be 
eight, or even twelve, in others, some of them with’ 
minor sub-divisions also. 

In Mandarin the tones are :— 

1. Upper even, .£ 4 shang p‘ing; 2. lower even, 
WB Asia ping, 3. rising, - & shang shéng; 
4. departing, 3 ch‘ shéng,; 5, entering, A 
ju shéng., It\is the last which disappeared from 
Pekingese, and is in'process of decay in the other © 
Mandarin dialects, where its final consonant has 


_ dropped off ; and in many, places the words supposed 


to be in this tone are indistinguishable by ear even 
by Chinese. In other districts sufficient difference 
is still heard to justify a final ‘‘h’’ in romanization. 

In the south the tones are more numerous and 
are often divided into two sets, an upper and a 
lower; but a more general arrangement is even 
and oblique, the former containing the two level 
tones, and the latter all the rest with appropriate 


mnaines for each. 


It may be noted that there are tones in K‘anG 
Hst which cannot now be distinguished © in 
Mandarin, but are well marked in the south. 

The common idea that tones were introduced 
into Chinese as a make-weight against the paucity 
of sounds lacks confirmation, :e.g., they, are fewest 
in Peking which has a very limited syllabary, and 
many in Canton which has a much Jarger one, They 
are in fact most numerous in the neighbourhood of 
peoples who use tones, and tend to become fewer 
where the neighbours have tone-less speech, In 
fact, as the aboriginal languages still used in China 
all have tones, it is possible that if the Chinese did 
not acquire them from the people they conquered 
south of the Yangtze, at least they. developed them 
greatly through this contact. : 

How far a careful study of the tones is necessary 
in acquiring a good knowledge of the spoken 
language is a disputed point. It is more necessary 
in learning some dialects than others and a person 
with a sensitive musical ear will acquire uncon- 
sciously what another may have to strive for. When 
the student has learned to distinguish the tones as 
uttered by his teacher, and to relegate any new 
word to its proper tone ‘‘pigeonhole,”’ his difficulties 
are by no means ended. For the tones are different 
in different districts though called by the same 
Moreover the 
Chinese are poor helpers in the matter, most. of 
them only being able to pronounce a given word in 
its true tone but unable to say what tone it is, and, 
if pressed, giving the conventiona] tone of the 
Wu Fang Yiian Yin, which constantly differs from 
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that of the modern pronunciation. Lastly, under 
stress af excitement or «trong feeling of any kind 
the tureigner ia very likely ta revert to tha enphasin 
and intonation of hia native tongue and ruin his 
tones; though every Chinese can exaprems all his 
feelings within tonal limits 

As tho tones tend to become fewer when their 
speakers are in touch with tone less languages(e y. 
the Chinese sounds taken into Japan and Korea 
with the characters are uttefly tone less), the future 
of the constantly modifying Chinese tones would 
seem to lie in tho direction of final disappearance. 
It is true that a wrong tone in any important word 
of a sentence may sometimes be quite misleading 
t> a listener, but tones are not necessary parts of 
Chinese speech, for any sentence which a Chinese 
can understand when it is spoken (with proper 
tones), he can equally well understand when sung, 
t.¢. without any tones at all. 

Quite recently the Rovssriot apparatus has 
been utilized in the U.S.A. to record the pitch of 
every portion of the vowel-note comprising a tone, 
by physical measurement of the air-waves set in 
motion, after which the whole movement is 
accurately plotted on carefully-prepared charts. 

[C.E.C.] 

Lroace ; Shth Ching, prolegomena, pp. 100-102 ; 
Epxins : Shanghai Grammar ; Wave : Tz Erh Chi; 
Parker : Philological Essay, (in Gites’ Dictionary, 
[st ed.) ; Braptey : On Plotting the Inflections, etc., 
1916; and Z'one-Accents of two Chinese Dialects, 
Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xlvi, p. 38. 


TONGUE-PIERCING, a practice in usage in 
Hainan and on the opposite peninsula of Lei-chow. 
On the birthday of the God of War, a man with his 
tongue or cheek pierced by a steel rod 5 or 6 feet 
Jong is carried in procession with the image, after 
which he makes his offering at the temple and the 
rod is taken out. Another voluntary victim takes 
his place, some twenty or more taking turns. 

Cuina Review : vol, xxiv, p. 245. 

TOPE, See Stipa. 


TOPEE, the Hindustani word topi, a hat, used 
by Europeans for the special kind of hat, the pith 
hat, which protects from the sun. See Sola. 


TGRTOISE, & kuei. This is a sacred animal 
in China, and is an emblem of longevity: The 
markings on its carapace were supposed by the 
Chinese to have been the origin of their written 
characters. In ancient times the tortoise was one 
of the principal media used in divination. 

A vulgar name for it is wang pa, probably % A 
‘forget eight,’ that is, the creature that forgets the 
eight rules of right and wrong. Hence wang pa 
is a very abusive term. The form dof the animal 
roughly drawn on a wall, has the signification 
‘commit no nuisance.’ See Wang pa. 
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T'OUNG PAQ 


TORTOISE-SHELL, (mes 5 ] in obtained 
chiefly from the loggeriead tare, ¢ heloma 
found in the Malay Archipelago wd 
Tndian Geean, ahd We linperted at Canton for earving 
purpowen After being suftened by dry hewt, the 
plates are eplit and welded tog@ther, ready for the 
mrvers tools. [usmMi. . Chinese Art. 


TORTURE. 


tortured, in prison and tm court, pomme turluren being 


rhage ate, 


Both prieoners and withtemer are 


legal aid others not, thomyh the dietinetion ia not 
clear, In the Penal Code the imetruments of torture 
ace deweribed, being three grooved beards for eom- 
premon of the ankles and fice wticks for squeezing 
the fingers; but other methode? legal or fet, are 
comnion, as twisting the making @ 
prisoner kneel on chains, beating on the mouth till 
mastication is impossible and the teeth are loosened, 
beating the ankles till the bones are sometimes 
broken, etc. These and other tortures may be found 
described in the works named below. WHILttiame 
asserts that imprisonment and torture cause pro- 
bably more deaths among prisoners than other 
means. 

The chief check on torture is the fear a 
magistrate has of his superior, who would take the 
opportunity of an accusation either to ‘squeeze’ him 
or remove him. In 1905 an Imperial Edict was 
issued to ameliorate the severity of torture. The 
Republic has already made some improvements in 
this matter. 

Wiiittams : Middle Kingdom, ch. viii; Gray: 
China, ch. ii. 


TOU MU, >} #, mother of the North Pole, s 
stellar goddess of the Taoists, honoured also by 
Buddhists. She was mother of the Nine Jén Huang 
A &, “human sovereigns,’’ who reigned in the first 
cpoch of the world. Yuan Surin T‘ren Tsun took 
the whole family and gave them the palace of the 
Tou shu in Ursa major. 

Among other names she is called Mo Li CHIH 
@ fi] 3%, and her birthplace was in India. She is 
therefore Maritcnt of the Brahmanic mythology, 
borrowed by Taoism, Her image in the temples 
has three eyes and eighteen arms. 

Dont: Recherches sur les Superstitions, tome 
ix, p. 565. 


T'OUNG PAO, 3 $8, Archives pour servir a4 
V étude de l Histoire, des Langues, de la Géographie 
et de l’Ethnographie de Il’ Asie orientale. A journal 
founded in April 1890, the first editors being: 
Gustave Scuiecet and Henri Corprer, who carried 
it on to 1903, (vol. iv, N.S.), when Scuiecer died 
and E. Cuavannes took his place. 

It is the most important foreign Journal dealing 
with Chinese subjects. Its volumes contain many 
papers of the greatest value by the most eminent 


Buch care, 
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TOURGOUTHS 


sinologues. The journal is French, but includes 
articles in English and German. 


TOURGOUTHS. See Yurgute. 


TOURNON, CHARLES THOMAS MAIL- 
LARD DE, born at ‘Turin, December 21, 1668, was 
made Patriarch ot Antioch in 1701 before his 
departure for China as Legate a latere in 1702. He 
appears to have been a man of much beauty of 
character, but neither physically nor by experience 
and age was he fit for the difficult task he had to 
do. He was the bearer of the Constitution of 
Crement XI Lz illa die, which condemned the 
Chinese rites; this threw him into opposition with 
the Jesuits at the Court, who had the ear of the 
Emperor. Then the Portuguese at Macao did not 
recognize his authority, since his credentials had not 

_passed the Royal Chancery of Portugal in accordance 

with the jus patronatus,; and though by judicious 
silence this difficulty might have been got over, 
his arrogant assumption brought him a good deal 
of trouble. 

At the Court his chief opponent was PEREYRA, 
to whom the Emperor was much attached, The 
narration of the plots and intrigues by which he 
was surrounded, of the persecution which cut short 
his days, is very sad reading; but his 'mission in 
itself was an impossible one: he bore the message 
[toma locuta est to an Emperor who cared nothing 
fur the voice of Rome. The Pope condemned what 
K‘anc Hsi approved, and it resolved itself into 
the question of where obedience was due. - On the 
one hand the Papal Bull was most clear and uncom- 
promising in deciding against the rites; on the other 
the Emperor emphatically said that in such a matter 
the foreigner was not competent to form a correct 
opinion; while such learning as foreigners had of 
Chinese matters, in the Jesuits at the Court, was 
not in agreement with the Pope’s decision. 

As Legate, pe TourRNoN magnified his office; a 
little compromise, judicious silence at times, and, 
in a word, more worldly wisdom, would have 
smoothed his own path considerably and perhaps 
would have caused the wreck of the missionary 
work to be less complete than it became. After a 
long struggle and much suffering in Peking, he was 
sent down to Macao (June, 1707) with instructions 
to the Portuguese to keep him in custody. He was 
confined in the Franciscan convent, and here he 
increased his difficulties by his assumption and 
assertion of authority which was not recognized. 
He was excommunicated by Mgr. Cazar. His 
reward was sent him in the form of a Cardinal's 
biretta, which he put on his head on January 8, 
1710, with as solemn ceremonies—maimed rites—as 
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Jenkins: The Jesuits in China; Favier: 
Péking; pe Mowrey: La Hiérarchie Catholique 
en Chane, p. 41. 


TRACT SOCIETIES. In the beginnings of 
Protestant Missions in China, the Tract Societies of 
London and of New York made grants, first to 
individual missionaries, and later to certain centres, 
and the Religious Tract Society of London, besides 
maintaining an agent of its own in Shanghai, still 
gives a yearly grant in aid to the various Tract 
Societies operating in China. 

J hese are ; 1.—Canton Tract Society (no record 
of date of founding.) 2.—Hongkong Tract Society 
(also without date), now chiefly concerned with 
English sales. 3,—Chinese Tract Society, Shanghai, 
formed in 1894 by the union of the East China Tract 
Society (started under another name about 1844 by 
the London Missionary Society and Church Mission- 
ary Society missionaries) and the Chinese Religious 
Tract Society (formed, in 1878), both operating in 
Shanghai. 4.—Religious Tract Society of North 


and Central China, formed in 1915 by the amalga- 


mation of the Central China Religious Tract Society, 
(started in Hankow in 1876 under another name) 
and the North China Tract Society (organized in 
1883 in Peking). The headquarters are at Hankow, 
with a sub-agency at Tientsin. 5.—West China 
Tract Society, Chungking (1889). 6.—North Fukien 
Tract Society, Foochow, (1891). 7.—Manchurian 
Tract Society, Mukden, (1906). 8.—South Fukien 
Tract Society, Amoy, (1908). 


TRADE. Foreign trade began in China as 
exchange of presents with the tribes on the north, 
or as tribute from vassals, both of which, as PARKER 
observes, are merely trade in its earliest form. The 
Hsiung-nu Khans sent camels, horses, and carts, 
receiving in return silk, clothing, buckles, hair-pins, 
embroidery, etc. From Korea came pearls, sables, 
and wood, and flax and hemp from the Tunguses. 
Frontier fairs are mentioned as early as B.c. 140, 
and clandestine trade was carried on. 

In the reign of Wu Tr, the great Emperor of 
the Early Hans, intercourse began with Parthia, 
Mesopotamia, and the Greek dynasties of Bactria 
and Afghanistan. It was in Bactria that the famous 
traveller Cuanc Cu‘1en (s.c, 160-110) saw Chiriese 
goods in the markets, and from this time trade was 
carried on by the overland routes, reaching the 
country called by the Chinese Ta-ts‘in (and in the 
Middle Ages Fu-lin), which according to HmTn was 
the oriental part of the Roman empire, viz., Syria, 
(and later Egypt and Asia Minor) with Antioch as 
the destination of the traders. ; 

Sca-route.—China first found herself with an 


the circumstances permitted ; but on June 8 of the | unbroken line of coast under the Hans, and an active 


same year he died, at the early age of 43. 
Rites Controveray. 
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| been in existence for some centuries before the 


trade between Alexandria and the Far East had 
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Christian era, and trade etisted between Canton and 
India at an early date, China ment to Tw tain with, 
furs, and ren, Treowiviniy in exchanpe glaeeware, 
tibestos woven fabrics wand embroideri, drugs, 
dyes, metals and germ, whieh North Clijim 
Obiwined ovetland through Parthia, while the 
Romana, to averd pasiing through the tertitary ot 
their enemies, sent them by sew During the firet 
five or sx centuries of the Christian era the seutheri: 
kingdoms traded with Ceylon, India, and the Med 
Sea ports, and about a.m. 459 the art of glawe 
making was introduced to the Sung country by 
artisans from ‘Ta te'in, 

Arabian merchants are first heard of in a.p, 628, 
and gomd accounts Of the trade routes by sea are 
given by them in the middle of the 9th century. 
They established trading colonies in various ports 
along the southern coast of China, and developed a 
thriving commerce, with large Mahometan com- 
munities living in the midst of the Chinese. 

Trade was carried on for many centuries by the 
sea-route, and the Chinese, who under the Yuans 
oxtended their dominion into Indo-China, became 
familiar with the whole coast of Southern Asia, and 
with the neighbouring islands as far as Timor. 
The journeys of the Ming eunuchs in the 15th 
century show that an important commerce existed 
between the empire and these territories, the 
valuable musk, camphor, porcelain, copper, and 
taffetas of China being exchanged for precious stones 
from Ceylon, spices and perfumes of Arabia, cloves 
from the Moluccas, sandalwood and other valuable 
woods from Cambodia and Malaya, elephants’ 
tusks and peacock feathers from India and Burma, 
and even foreign gauze, printed cottons and other 
cloths. 

Under the Mings also trade continued with 
Samarkand and Persia, which obtained silk and 
satins, musk and rhubarb from China. The 
Japanese too carried on clandestine commerce with 
China, using the islands adjacent to the coast as 
entrepots during the intervals of warfare which 
broke out after the abortive Mongol invasion. 

Unfortunately Mongol attacks by land and 
Japanese piratical raids by sea later on caused China 
to adopt a policy of exclusion, which was accentuated 
when Europeans appeared on the scene early in the 
16th century. The Portuguese were the first, under 
ANDRADE, in 1517. Ningpo, Foochow, Amoy and 


some Kuangtung ports were opened for some time, © 


but after trouble had arisen in 1557 trade became 
concentrated at Macao. The Spaniards traded with 
Fukien from Manila from 1575, and many Chinese 
settled in the Philippines, until their massacre by 
the Spaniards. The Dutch were considerably later, 
having settled in Formosa in 1624, whence they 
traded with the Fukien ports until 1664, when trade 
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itivn wae @ libtle Mate’, Wot 06 teede of any import 
aie egiebed Goi! IMM. when o leeting @ae ob telned 


at ( anhow, aiernptie be ape af Amey aud Siege 
hasan felled 
in 1702 @ bewluning wee made af Canis uf 


what wae aflofwarde huown Ge the Longe epee, 
and i Ube DNL eentary weadle developed wile the 
oye of the Meet India teatpany, the Pienoh same 
i T7Q, the Amerioane In TI04, andl Mweelee, Dieten 
ail the Dateestic Lowte grad@ally tonk « elare fn 
the trade 

The fiwt Roesian cut to 
Peking was in 1567, but both this and a second visit 
in 1619 Lbey 
fYibute. But in the 17th century the Ruasans 
advanced to the basin of the Amur, and, after years 
of frontier warfare, the Russians obtained the right 
to commercial intercourse by the Treaty of 
Nertchinsk in 1689. From 1694 on caravans went 
to China at regular intervals. The chief Russian 
goods sent to China appear to have been sables and 
other valuable Siberian furs, while China sent in 
exchange precious stones, damask, nankeens, besides 
rhubarb and tobacco. Tea is first ment. .ned in 
1716. This trade soon found favour with the 
Russians (as with the Tibetans in their still colder 
clime), and a century later it is recorded that 
5 million pounds were sent by the overland route 
from Hankow up the Han River and thence across 
Shensi to Mongolia. Russian trade was kept in the 
hands of the Russian Government for many years, 
but illicit competition ruined the Crown caravans, 
and Chinese and Russian merchants came into direct 
contact, to their mutual advantage. 

As Morse states in his Trade and Administ- 
ration of the Chinese Empire, p. 282, the component 
elements of the old trade are not well-known, but 
China wanted very little that the West could supply. 
In cotton manufactures, which now constitute such 
a high proportion of the import trade, the West was 
only able to compete with cheap Asiatic labour after 
the development springing from the inventions of 
ARKWRIGHT and WHITNEY, and in the 18th and 
early 19th centuries the movement of cotton cloth 
was from China to Europe and America in the shape 
of nankeens to provide smallclothes for our grand- 
fathers. Woollens were wanted, but only in small 
quantities, and quicksilver (for vermilion making, 
etc.\, and lead (for tea-chests and bullets), the 
emount of which was not much greater. In 1820 
the East India Company imported only the following 
articles : cotton (75,000 piculs) ; iron (10,000): lead 
(14,090) ; pepper (7,500) ; sandalwood (10,000) ; broad- 
cloth (12,000 pieces) ; long ells and worleys (129,000 
pieces); camlets (16,000 pieces), and cotton goods 
(5,000 pieces).. Private traders imported mostly the 
same goods, and in addition opium, tin, steel, and 


assum Relations. 


were reqvileed lerwame Vetwighk we 


was confined to Canton. The first English exped- Straits produce, such as spices, rattans, black and 
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red wood, myrrh, gums, etc., and a few occidental 
luxurjes (clocks and watches are first found in the 
list for 1827). The value of the import trade varied 
from Spanish Dollars 14,000,000 to 23,000,000 from 
182) to 1834, gaining annually. 

The suppression of the E. I. Company’s mono- 
poly resulted in a trade boom, which was however 
only temporary, and was succeeded by a period of 
losses and disappointment owing to exaggerated 
hopes being unrealised. The ‘‘adverse balance of 
trade”’ against China was the feature of this period, 
and excited alarm on the part both of the Chinese 
and of foreigners, the former seeing only the drain 
of silver and the latter feeling that much more 
business might be done, to the profit of all con- 
cerned, if Chinese products were given a free outlet. 
In the decade after the first war this trouble was 
acute, but it adjusted itself thereafter with the 
rapid growth of the silk trade at Shanghai, (hitherto 
silk had gone out exclusively from Canton), after the 
opening of that port. In a few years silver was 
flowing more copiously into the country than it had 
ever flowed out. 

The course of direct trade with Great Britain, 
of which records exist, is interesting. In 1837 ‘the 
imports were valued at £900,000 ; the opening of the 
five ports (Canten, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo and 
Shanghai) in 1843 and 1844 was the signal for a 
burst of energy, which resulted in overtrading. In 
1845, £2,400,000 worth of goods were imported from 
England. The consequent depression of 1846 was 
inevitable, and in the four following years trade 
found its level, with imports of one and a half 
million. This was a disappointment to foreign 
merchants, but it was realised at last that no 
increase could be expected until freer intercourse 
with the interior had been obtained. In 1851, 
however, the northern markets participated more 
fully, and the effects of the opening of the northern 
ports began to be felt. This development of British 
trade in manufactures which seemed so hopeful in 
the years 1851-1852, received a severe check, at a 
time when hopes were very high, by the outbreak of 
the T‘aj P‘ing Rebellion in 1853. The effects of this 
great movement were felt in 1854, when British 
imports fell to one million, and the lost ground was 
not recovered until 1858, when the figure was 
£2,900,000, an increase of one million since 1850. 
Then came the opening of six new ports (Chinkiang, 
Newchwang, Chefoo, Taiwan, Swatow and Kiung- 
chow) by the Treaty of Tientsin, followed by a 
remarkable increase of British exports to China, 
which rose to £4,500,000. This access of prosperity 
led to exaggerated ideas being entertained of the 
immediate prospect of improved trade, as had been 
the case when the first ports were thrown open. 
There was again overtrading and disappointment. 
Relief came from an unexpected quarter, viz., from 
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the arrest of the supply of raw cotton by the 
American Civil War. Nevertheless the glut of cotton 
goods, accumulated in the years 1859-1861, was not 
disposed of until late in 1862; and these events so 
threw the trade out of its accustomed channels that 
the genuine results of increased foreign intercourse 
were not realised until 1865. After this the course 
of trade was steady. 

In 1864 the Imperial Maritime Customs began 
the publication of statistics, and valuable Trade 
Reports were issued, which show the development 
of trade from that date. 

Up to 1872 the value of Imports far exceeded 
that of Exports, but in that year the tide turned in 
favour of the lattér, owing to the great depreciation 
in the value of Imports. Besides this, another 
factor favoured Exports, viz., the revival of the 
silk trade after the downfall of the T‘ai P‘ings, 
which checked the development of the foreign piece 
goods trade. The silk trade reached its zenith in 
1876, when the value of silk exports reached 
£10,654,000. At the same time, as vast tracts 
devastated by the rebellion were recovered to 
cultivation, the cotton fields of the Lower Yangtze 
region were again opened up, and the price of native 
cotton cloth (which, though coarse, was more durable 
and warmer than its ‘foreign rival) fell to its former 
level. The demand for the foreign article became 
restricted to the poor, who could not afford to pay 
tne higher price for the native cloth, (which was 
ultimately, however, more economical), and to the 
wealthy, who preferred the more delicate texture 
of foreign cloth for underclothing. Distrust was 
also engendered for foreign cloth owing to whole- 
sale adulteration of the latter at this time. 

The percentage of the various Imports and 
Exports for the first five years of the seventies was 
as follows :— 


ImMpoRTs. Exrorts, 
Opium 59.07 Tea 53.32 
Cotton Piece Goods 31.90 Silk 37.22 
Woollens 6.72 Sugar 1.98 
Metals 4.78 Sundries 7.48 
Sundries | 17.53 (Cassia, matting, china- 
ware, paper, fire- 


crackers, etc.), 

The expectation of vast profits referred to 
above was sadly disappointed. Prosperous years 
were followed by reaction, and trade underwent’ 
fluctuations, which upset the over-sanguine calcula- 
tions previously entertained. 

In 1879 jt was pointed out that foreign trade 
had for years been steadily increasing : new articles 
of trade had been coming forward year by year and 
had established themselves in growing demand. A 
desire to take advantage of Western arts and 
sciences was surely gaining ground among the 
Chinese, and this wags leading to the necessity for 
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closer intimacy with the outside world, and a con 
Koquent appreciation Of many ideas and applancen 
hitherto regarded with indifference or contempt. 


Tho caotablahment of Legations and Consulates 


abroad at this time gave opportunities bo thome bent | 


qualihed to yudge of knowing what room there was 
for improvement in) China, 
tame that a number of enlightened ofhemls began to 
realize the usefulness of railways. Efforts were 


It was alae at this | 


made even at considerable personal risk to introduce | 
them into the country, but the Court above and the | 


people below were as obstinate as before. Never- 
theless the germ of a desire for improvement had 
been planted, and before many years this innovation, 
so vital to the interests of the country, was actually 
introduced. The year 1879 was not only replete 


with commercial prosperity, but significant in pro- | 


mise for the future, and marks a stage in the for- 
ward progress of China. 

Unfortunately progress was not maintained in 
the next few years, but the elements were present, 
‘and in 1886 the volume of trade reached a record 
point: in cottons the turn of the tide had now 
come. 

It was in the late seventies that Sundry Ex- 
ports began to attract notice. The chief of these 
was straw braid, which was coming into favour in 
the West for basket-work as well as for making 
hats. A demand for Chinese hides sprang up during 
the Russo-Turkish war, for military use, and was 
fostered by the terrible famine in North China in 
1876-1877, when thousands of cattle were killed for 
meat. Wood oil and nutgalls also claim attention, 
though the extension of trade in the latter did not 
assume much importance until 1888, when the 
universal mourning in Germany caused exportation 
to that country, where the galls were used for dye- 
ing black. 

These products continued to grow in importance 
as they were now sent out in a more convenient and 
portable form than in the past, and were prepared 
to some extent to resist the deterioration of the 
voyage by sea, being at the same time packed in 
reduced bulk by hydraulic machinery and so costing 
less in freight. The trade in hides and skins, wool, 
bristles, feathers and raw cotton was energetically 
pushed, and in the 1890’s—a period of awakening 
in China—forged ahead, so that by 1897 ‘‘Sundries”’ 
provided half of the total export table, and in late 
years 70 per cent. 


An import in which remarkable progress was 
shown was that of kerosene oil, first introduced in 
1853. Ten years later the oil was beginning to find 
a market, and by 1879 over 4 million gallons were 
imported. In 1886 nearly 23 million gallons were 
imported, the use of native vegetable oils for 
illuminating purposes having been largely super- 
seded, especially after the Yangtze floods of 1884, 
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Figures of import .— 

19035. 65 
gallons; 1911. 
Tle. 34,000,000). 

A feature of the ‘eighties was the rapid develop- 
ment of the import trade with Japan, which sent 
especially cotton piece goods, (often made of Chinese 
cotton) and cotton woven fabrics, matches, soap 
of foreign type, sulphuric acid, umbrellas, etc., 
all of which competed with other foreign goods. 
Japan also exported to China, in addition to the 
marine products which had long formed a staple of 
trade, coal, timber, copper, paper, medicines, fans, 
dye-stuffs, etc. China in return sent cotton and 
sugar, and little else. 

In 1876 the total value of the trade with Japan 
was under T]s. 5,000,000; in 1882 the 6 million figure 
was reached and in 1887 the 7 million figure. 1889 
was a year of great advance, China shipping much 
cotton and sugar to Japan, the trade with which 
(import and export) reached over 13 million taels. 
From 1895 the import figures were augmented by 
those of Formosa trade, and the advance made was 


million gallone; 1904. 156 milion 
235.8 million gallons (valued at 


- very rapid, 1899 (the bumper year of Chinese trade) 


showing figures of Tis. 53,000,000, two-thirds being 
imports. The leading items among the latter were 
cotton yarn,- coal, matches, and fishery products, 
and, although the list of other imports was begin- 
ning to extend, no single article was as yet of 
importance. China’s export trade was almost con- 
fined to raw cotton, beans and beancakes, and a 
little wild silk and cocoons. 

With the turn of the cehtury the trade with 
Japan began to assume very important dimensions. 
In Imports 1903 saw an advance from 35 to 50 
millions of taels, in 1910 the figure was 76 millions, 
which had increased to 119 millions in 1913, and 
reached 160 millions in 1916. In Exports 1902 ex- 
ceeded 1901 by 12 millions (from 16 to 28); 37 
millions was the total in 1908, rising to 77 in 1915 
and 112 in 1916. To the last figure beans and other 
oil-seeds, with oil and refuse cake, contribute 
41 millions, metals (antimony, iron, and copper— 
the last melted-down cash), 26 millions, cotton 13 
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and hides and skins 7 millions, making about 
70 per cent. of the whole export trade. Of the 
160 million taels of imports, cotton yarn has 33, 
cotton piece gouds 30, (chiefly sheetings, shirtings, 
drills, jeans, and Japanese cotton cloth), sugar 11, 
timber 8, coal, fish and matches 18—almost equally 
divided. Thess seven items therefore take about 
two-thirds of the import trade, and are also long- 
established on the list, but there are many other 
goods of Jess standing which are gradually growing 
in importance. Thus iron and steel manufactures 
are increasing, clothing (modern), drugs, umbrellas, 
mirrors, stationery, cigarettes, ete., which enter 
inte competition with Chinese goods; and such items 
as chemical products, machinery, window glass, 
electrical, photographic, and telegraph materials, 
etc., which have hitherto been imported from 
Europe, but, owing to the war, are now being pro- 
duced in Japan, for the Chinese market. 

The most remarkable development of the export 
trade in the early years of the present century was 
that which took place in the trade in oil-yielding 
seeds and in the oil extracted from them. There 
had been for many decades a coastal trade between 
Manchuria and Kuangtung in soya beans, while 
groundnuts were sent from Shantung to the same 
province, the refuse cake being used as fertiliser 
for the rice and sugar plantations. In the late 
1890's trade in these seeds with foreign countries 
began, beans and beancake going at first to Japan. 
Later on a European demand sprang up for soya 
beans, and groundnuts, rape-seed, and especially 
sesamum from Honan soon began to go out in great 
quantities. In 1896 the trade was still in its 
infancy, but by 1899, when railways were beginning 
to operate, ten million taels worth of beans and cake 
were sent out; in 1908 the value of exports of seeds 
and cake of all kinds was Tls. 34,000,000, and in 
the following year this figure was almost doubled. 
1913 was the record year, with Tls. 83,000,000 for 
seeds and oils. Although there has been a slight 
set-back during the war, the trade wi!] doubtless 
continue to develop in response to the ever-growing 
demand in Western countries for these valuable 
fertilisers, cattle-foods, and oils, which are used i» 
many industries. 

Chanye in method of doing husiness.—The early 
nineties were marked by alteration in the mode of 
conducting business in China, due to the long con- 
tinued fluctuations in exchange. ‘This applied 
especially to the import trade. In 1891 there was 
a 12% fall in the gold value of silver, followed by 
a 9% fall in 1892: bank failures and general 
restriction of. credit were a feature of this period, 
which introduced the system of indent, goods being 
no longer held on stock or ordered to meet the 
requirements of the market. The ‘‘merchant 
prince’? gave way to the commission broker, and 
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business became modernised, fortunes being .no 
longer made in a short time, and profits having to 
be contended for with greater keenness. 


Decline of the Tea Trade.—In the early years 
of the 19th century the amount of tea exported from 
China to W. Europe and America was about 
250,000 piculs, worth about £44 million, At the time 
of the ending of the E. I. Company’s monopoly the 
annual exportation had increased by about. 80,000 
piculs ; after the opening of the Treaty ports by the 
Treaty of Nanking the figure was soon almost 
doubled (600,000 piculs in 1845) and ten years later, 
so great was the demand, there had been a further 
59% increase. In 1867 (the date of the first 
Customs Reports), tea, with an exportation of one 
and a quarter million piculs, contributed three-fifths 
of the value of all exports. In 1886 the record 
figure of almost two and a quarter million piculs 
was reached, giving a value equal to 439% of all 
exports. But the proportion of Chinese tea con- 
sumed in England had decreased from 93% in 1865 
to 59%, and Indian tea was beginning to supplant 
the Chinese product. Easy and sometimes fabulous 
returns stimulated over-production, which depressed 
prices, and these further depressed quality to a point 
where younger rivals could step in. Owing to lack 
of careful cultivation .and preparation the quality 
rapidly degenerated, and many of the old famous 
tlistricts became stocked with old used-up trees, 
grown at a time of prosperous over-production. 
Adulteration also bore its part in the decline, and 
such malpractices as cramming dust. into chests. 
By 1890 tea had dropped greatly in value, and the 
jecline was_ progressive, although the American 
market took increased quantities. In 1901 the low 
water mark was reached with an exportation of 
only Pcls.-1,157,000. In the next year, in re: ,onse 
to appeals from merchants, the duty on tea exported 
was reduced by half, and since then there has been 
some recovery, Russia taking more and more tea. 
In 1911 Pcls. 1,324,000 were exported, worth 
Tls. 37,000,000, and in 1915 Tls. 55,000,000 worth 
went out. But permanent revival will only follow 
on the introduction of improved methods of culti- 
vation. 


Chinese sugar has suffered a similar fate; the 
exports up to the 1880’s were very important, but 
primitive methods of cultivation, with resultant 
poor quality, led to the Kuangtung sugar being 
supplanted by the products of Java, Manila, and 
Formosa, and the sugar refined at Hongkong 


Metals.—Imports. China has never been a 
large importer of metals, for the native supply, 
though little developed, has sufficed for the com- 
paratively small needs of a country where manu- 
faetures on modern lines have been until recent 
years non-existent. Apart from lead for tea-chests, 
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quicksilver for mirrors, tin for “jon paper,” and 
old tron (the worn out horse shoes, nitils, hicnopoa, and 
setapa of lurope), no metals were formerly sgrpor'ted 
Most of thé tin was, besides, 
merely Yurnan tin transhipped at Hongkong, where 
it beciine technically “foreign.” About the 
1902, however, there was an increase in the metal 
import trade. Tu 1905 a large amount of Copper 
(Ts, 31,000,000 worth) was imported, but this was 
almost all for the requirements of mintage, mm which 
there was at the time great activity, and the trade 
afterwards subsided to the normal low tgures. As 
is well hnown, China has very large copper deposits, 
mostly unworked. ‘The imports of iron were in 
1902 «‘Tls. 4,000,000, but by 1913 to 
Tis. 12,000,000, including some galvanised iron, 
which is coming into increasing use. Rails and 
some constructional uron and steel for the railways 
were also imported in increasing quantities for some 
years, but the Hanyang Tronworks now turn out 
rails for many of the lines, besides girders, bridge- 
work, etc. The exportation of pig iron from China 
has been carried on for some years, and Japan is 
likely to take large amounts of ore in future years. 
Cotton Goods.—1886 saw the turn of the tide 
in the cotton trade, which had not prospered 
hitherto as it should have done. The most notable 
feature was the rapid development of the import- 
ation of cotton yarn, which by 1887 contributed 30 
per cent. of the whole trade, the article having 
become very popular with the Chinese weavers. 
Indian yarn increased from one million taels worth 
in 1885 to ten millions in 1891, and gradually ousted 
the Manchester yarn, but after this it began to 
find a formidable competitor in the Japanese pro- 
duct, which not only was favoured by lower freights, 
but was similar to the Chinese yarm Besides, 
owing to proximity, orders for particular yarns 
could be carried out in the right time to suit the 
market. . 
Ficures oF YARN Import. (In millions of Taels). 
1894 1897 1899 1905 1910 1913 1914 1916 
Indian 19.0 26.5 36.3 47.5 36.4 36.4 29.6 25.6 
Japanese .5 6.4 16.9 17.8 23.4 32.5 33.4 34.0 
China is now the largest yarn market in the world. 
In 1894 it was reported that the Chinese market 
was singularly inexpansive owing to the high price 
of textiles caused by low exchange; a new feature 
was the increase of native cotton mills, which had 
first been established about 1890. When the right 
to import machinery was conceded by the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki in 1895, an extraordinary impetus was 
given to native industries, especially to cotton spin- 
ning and weaving, which were aided by the fall in 
the gold price of silver. American goods, however, 
increased, having the advantage over English goods 
of lower freights and protection, which enabled 
American manufacturers to export the balance of 
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Ameriont) gowle reached thelr wenith ta 1996 
when, Owog to the extraor( nary covmertiticne berate 
about Wy the Ruetud apanepe Wor, there ne 4 
great demand for evtten guode lur War equipment, 
and besides, the buying power of the Chinese was 
enhanced by the money spent by the armies. Thene 
abnormal conditions soon ceased, and there was a 
reaction, followed by recovery in 1909, when 
Japanese goods, whose quality had steadily im. 
proved, began to forge ahead, at the expense of the 
American, while British goods have remained steady 
for many years. Japanese grey and white goods 
increased nine-fold from 1902 to 1913; their sheet- 
ings now practically control the market in Man- 
churia and North China, and their imitation nan- 
keens are steadily increasing. Among new features 
is the importation of Russian cotton prints, which 
have been pushed by the use of liberal methods ; 
this trade may have great importance in the future. 

The following figures show the growth of the 
Piece Goods trade :— 


Puary Cotton Fasrics 
(Shirtings, sheetings, drills, jeans and T-cloths). 
1867 
Pieces : 3,758,965 Value: Tls. 10,537,427 
(72 per cent. of all cottons) 

1905 
Pieces : 28,702,693 Value: Tls. 90,484,885 
(48 per cent. of all cottons) 

1916 
Value: Tls. 40,836,719 
(50 per cent.) 

Frne Cotron FasRIcs. 

1867 
Pieces : 781,359 Value: Tls. 2,467,075 
(17 per cent. of all cottons) 

1905 
Pieces : 10,821,885. Value: Tls. 27,509,419 
(15 per cent. of all cottons) 

1916 
Value : Tls. 31,872,758 
(23 per cent.) 

In 1913 the per centage was as follows :— 
Yarn ... 09.8 (in 1916 46.8 per cent.) 
Plain Goods 37.6 
Fine Goods 22.6 
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Present State of Foreign Trade.—Owing to the 
great war at present raging, conditions of trade are 
abnormal, and, for a consideration of present ccn- 
ditions it is well to compare the latest available 
returns with those of 1913, the last normal year. 
1913 saw records established in both imports and 
exports, and illustrates the fact that, barriers 
having been broken down, which had for so long 
hindered development, and railway mileage having 
greatly increased, nothing could hinder a ‘great 
increase in the volume of commerce. 


Classification of China’s Imports and Exports in 


1916 according to the plan adopted by the Inter- © 


national Conference of Commercial Statistics held 
at Brussels in 1910 gives the following figures :— 


IMPORTS Exports 
Tis. Tls. 
I.—Living Animals 225,207 5,261,148 


II.—Food and Beverages 122,559,839 129,409,252 | 


III.—Materials, Raw and 

Prepared 97,779,755 270,774,410 
IV.—Manufactured Pro- 

ducts .. 314,703,625 76,352,556 


V.—Gold and Silver, Un- 
wrought, and Gold 


and Silver Coins 56,991,437 73,868,714 
Tls. 592,259,863 . 555,666,080 
‘ANALYSIS: IMPORTS. 


II.—In the above is made up chiefly of :— 


a. Fish, Crustacea, and Shell-fish Tls.13,835,293 
6b. Rice 33,789,055 
O BER ww 7,409,287 
d. — 36,720,380 
e. Other articles as food (chiefly 
Ginseng, Tls. 4,437,411; 
and Seaweed and Agar- 
agar, Tis. 1,814,486) ... 13,230,789 
Tls. 105,064,804 
I1J.—Is made up of :— 
a. Bran ... Ths. 3,370,514 
b. Timber m 13,924,920 
c. Oils, Mineral, and tlale deriv- 
atives - 34 338,631 
d. Coal and Gaaine: 9,308,911 
e. Cotton 8,456,065 
Tis. 69,399,041 
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IV.—Is made up chiefly of :— 


a. Colours, Dyes, and Paints ... Tls. 4,255,458 
b. Cagars and Cigarettes ... ... 26,958,547 
c. Leather and Prepared Skins 7,974,343 
d. Thread, Cotton Re 64,253,446 
e. Piece Goods, Cotton 75,252,261 
f. Paper 9,680,076 
g. Iron and Steel i — 

Plates, etc. sie 6,610,158 
h. Iron and Steel, other manu- 

factures = 14,575,765 
i. Locomotives and — bi, 14,365,059 


7. Other Machinery and Machines 11,221,280 
k. Opium ; 10,508 ,996 
Tls. 245,655,379 
EXPORTS. 
II.—Is chiefly made up of :— 
a. Eggs : a . Tls. 12,331,477 
b. Vegetables, Dried, Fresh, ae. - 22,622,524 
c. Fruits 4,000,814 
d. Tea oe: 43,560,417 
e. Oils, Vegetable 25,377,703 
Tls. 107,892,935 
III.—Of :— 


a. Skins and Furs (undressed) Tis. 24,113,574 


b. Hair and Feathers 7,116,358 
c. Oil-cake 27,345,330 
d. Copper 9,066,681 
. Tm | 8,630,164 
f. Iron and Steel ~ 6,174,974 
g. Other metals (including pyre 

mony) - - 18,176,702 

Textiles : 
h. Wool 12,194,665 
i. Silk , 90,042,152 
7. Cotton ' 17,627,080 
k. Jute, Hemp, —_ -" —" 5,074,416 
Tls. 224,562,096 
IV..—Of :— 

a. Medicines “a . Tis. 3,841,087 
6. Furs (dressed) and Leather | 

Manufactures = 4,848,229 
c. Grasscloth, Embroideries, and 

Clothing 4,376,365 
d. Silk Piece Goods 20,019,966 
e. Cotton Piece Goods... ... 3,657,528 


Tls. 36,743,175 
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A simpler anal ysis of China's Earonis is, hicew 
ever, given in the following summary of the «heft 


jtems i 
Silk and Salk Products Tis. 111,012,000 
Tea 43,560,000 


8 204, OOO 
45,248,000 


Oil seeds and products... 

Metals and Minerals 

Skina, Furs, and Leather (pre- 
pared or otherwise) 


Kggs 


28, 885,000 
12,531,000 
W ool T°» 12,208,000 
be nee cee tre wee eee 17 687,000 
Other important articles are Bristles, Ts. 5.6 
million, ‘Tallow, Tis. 5 million; Straw Braid, To- 
bacco, Vegetable Tallow, Mats and Matting; each 
over Tls. 3 million. 


And for Imports: 


| Chinese Empire; Canen : 


1.--Opium = 10,300 ,000 
II.—Cotton Goods ... ... 136,700,000 
III.—Woollens, Mixtures and Miseel- i 

Janeous . 6,800,000 
IV.—Metals ... 26,100,000 . 
V.—Sundries :— 

a. Cereals . 34,400,000 

b. Sugar ... 56,300,000 

c. Fish, etc. ... 27,400,000 

————_. 98, 100,000 
d. Fuel, etc. 
Kerosene... 31,800,000 
‘Coal 9,000,000 
Matches 8,500,000 
49,300,000 
e. Timber and Railway and 
Building Materials ... 32,000,000 
f. Tobacco and Cigarettes ... 31,000,000 


Tls. 390,300,000 


These leading items constitute three-quarters 
of the total imports (516 million taels, which are 
the net figures, excluding treasure imports). 

A comparison between the 1916 figures and those 
of 1913 (the last normal year)-is of interest. In 
Imports there has been a decline, owing to the war, 
from Tis. 570,000,000 to Tis. 516,000,000. This 
falling-off is in the following goods: 

Opium (now extinguished) Tls. 31,000,000 


Cotton Goods 46 000,000 
Woollen Goods, ete. 5,000,000 
Dyes ifeis : " 14,000,000 
Metals 5,000,000 


On the other hand, the following articles 
increased : 


Railway Materials, Sleepers, etc. 18,000,000 


Tobacco and Cigarettes ... 14,000,000 
Cotton, Raw ... .:. 6,000,000 
Kerosene Oily ... ... .... 6,000,000 
Rice 16,000,000 
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pletaytaphic and printing 
yeatly), Motor cary, mafen, wives and epirite, showing 
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ation 

The ptincipal loss is, then, in cotton goods and 
in the material required fur dyeing them, and there 
can be little doubt that thewe will revive after the 


war, and that China, whowe export trade duubled in 
the ten years from 1906 to 1916, will become an 
ever growing purchaser of formgn goods, emper wally 
when order has been re extablished and the Govern: 
nfent has set iteelf to the task of encouraging trade 
and extending communications, 4s has been done in 
India, whose export trade is treble that of China. 


[es 
Parker: China and China Paet and Present, 
Monse: Vhe Trade and Admanwtration of the 


Some Early Iuaso-Chinere 
Relations (translated by Riwce); Waits WiLiiaMs : 
The Middle Kingdom; Overt: Cotton Goods in 
China; Customs anp ConsvLar Reports. 

TRAGOPAN, RED, a very handsome species 
of the Pheasant family, Ceriornis temminckii, found 
in §.W. China up to 8. Shensi, but nowhere abund- 
ant. See Gallinae. 

TRAIN-BANDS, BR #@ f‘uan lien. The local 
drilled peasantry of a district called out in times 
of emergency and afterwards disbanded again. 
They received arms, quarters and food while serving, 
but no pay. 

TRAITORS, THE THREE. The Chinese 
consider three men in the Han dynasty es the 
greatest traitors in their history: WanG Mane, 
Tunc-cHo and Ts‘ao Ts‘ao. (See under each name). 

TRAPPISTS. There is only one Trappist 
monastery in China, the Cistercian Abbey of Notre 
Dame de la Consolation at Yang-chia p‘ing in the 
mountains west of Peking. It was founded by the 
liberality of the family SrorseRG and some members 
of the Mission of Peking in 1883. The Monastery 
became an Abbey in 1891. There are (1915) 12 
European Fathers, 18 Chinese priests, and 60 other 
Chinese. 

Lrmacne : Les Trappistes en Chine ; PLANCHET : 
Les Missions de Chine, p. 52 (1916); BcLLeTr 
Catu. pe PexKr, June 1916. 

TRAVELLER. See Great Traveller, The. 

TREATIES. Hentstet gives, up to 1907, thirty- 
two treaties between Great Britain and China, and 
sixty-eight between other Powers and China, making 
one hundred. He gives besides twenty-two treaties 
relating to China made between Foreign Powers. 

The following is a complete list of these, but 
the more important or interesting ones are to be 
found as separate articles, and for the complete 
text readers may consult Herrsiet or RocKHILL. 
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I. TREATIES WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 

Treaty of Nanking, 1842. 

Declaration respecting Transit dues, 1843. 

Regulations for British Trade at the five 
Treaty Ports, 1843. 

Convention of Bocca Tigris, 1846. 

Agreement about British Subjects entering 
Canton, etc., 1847. 

Treaty of Tientsin, 1858. 

Agreement containing Rules of Trade, etc., 
1858. 

Convention of Peking, 1860. 

Agreement respecting Customs Seizures, 1865. 

Convention to regulate Engagement of Chinese 
Emigrants, 1866. 

Supplementary Convention of Commerce, etc., 
1869. 

Chefoo Agreement, for settlement of Yunnan 
Case, etc., 1876, 

Memorandum respecting Official Intercourse, 
etc., 1880. 


. Additional Article to Chefoo Agreement 


(No. 12) : Opium, 1885. 

Convention relating to China and Tibet, 1886. 

Agreement respecting Opium Trade at Hong- 
kong, 1886. 

Convention relating to Sikkim and Tibet, 1890. 

Additional Article to Chefoo Agreement 
(No. 12), 1890. 

Regulations appended to Sikkim-Tibet Con- 
vention (No. 17), 18953. 

Convention for Execution of Convention of 
1886 (No. 15), 1894. 

Convention respecting Junction of Chinese and 
Burmese Telegraph Lines, 1894. 

Agreement modifying Convention of 1894 
(No. 20) , 1897. 

Exchange of Notes respecting non-alienation 
of Yang-tzai Region, 1898. 

Convention respecting Extension of Hongkong 
Territory, 1898. 

Convention respecting Weihaiwei, 1898. 

Final Protocol for Resumption of Friendly 
Regulations, 1901. 

Agreemert respecting New Chinese Import 
Tariff, 1902. 


Treaty of Shanghai respecting Commercial | 


Relations, (The Mackay Treaty), 1902. 
Convention respecting Chinese Labour in 
British Colonies, 1904. 
Convention revising Convention 
(No. 21), 1905. 
Agreement respecting Whangpoo Conservancy, 
1905. 
Convention respecting Tibet, 1906. 


of 1894 
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I]. TREATIES, ETC., BETWEEN CHINA AND 
POWERS OTHER THAN GREAT BRITAIN. 
(ARRANGED UNDER COUNTRIES.) 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
55. 1869. Commerce, etc. (Peking). 
1901. Resumption of Friendly Relations. 
1902. Customs Tariff. 
1905. Whangpoo Conservancy. 
BELGIUM. 
54. 1845. Letter, Belgian Trade. 
1865. Commerce, etc. (Peking). ; 
1901. Resumption of Friendly Relations. 
1902. Customs Tariff. 
1905. Whangpoo Conservancy. 
BRAZIL. 
35. 1881. Commerce, ete. 
CONGO FREE STATE. 
56. 1898. Most-favoured-nation Treatment. 
COREA. 
37. 1899. Amity and Commerce. 
DENMARK. 
58. 1865. Commerce, ete. (Tientsin). 
FRANCE, 


(Tientsin). 


(Seoul). 


59. 1844, Commerce, etc. (Whampoa). 
40. 1858. do. (Tientsin). 
41. 1858. Tariff and Commercial Regulations. 
42. 1869. War Indemnity, etc. 
43. 1865. Tonnage Dues. 
1866. Chinese Emigrants. (Not ratified). 
44. 1884. Peace, etc. 
45. 1885. Cessation of Hostilities. 
46. 1885. Peace and Commerce., (Tientsin). 
47. 1886. Commerce, etc. 
48. 1887. do. 
49. 1887. Boundary, China and Tonkin. 
50. 1888. Telegraph Lines. 
51. 1895. Purchase of Land, etc., by Missionaries. 
52. 1895. Boundary, China and Tonkin. 
53. 1895. Commerce, etc. . 
54. 1898. Tonkin-Yiinnan Railway, etc. 
55. 1898. Kuang-chou wan. | 
1901. Resumption of Friendly Relations. 
1904. Customs Tariff. 
1905. Whangpoo Conservancy. 
GERMANY. 
56. 1861. Commerce, etc. 
57. 1880 do. 
58. 1880. Tonnage Dues. 
59. 1898. Kaiao-chou. 
1901. Resumption of Friendly Relations. 
1902. Customs Tariff. 
1905. Whangpoo Conservancy. 
ITALY. 
60. 1866. Commerce, etc. (Peking). 


1901. Resumption of Friendly Relations. 
1905. Whangpoo Conservancy. 
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JAPAN, 
61. Withdrawal of Troops from Corea, 
62. 1855. Peace, (Shimonmaels), 
65, 1805. Retroeession of Liao tung. 
64. 1896. Commerce, ete. (Peking). 
65. 1896. Settlements, ete. 
1901. Resumption of Friendly Relations. 
1902. Cuatoma Tariff. 
66. 19035, Commerce, ete, (Shang). 
67. 1905. Manchuria. 
1905. Whangpoo Conservancy. 
68. 1907. Railways in Manchuria. 
MEATCO, 
69. 1899. Commerce, ete. (Washington). 


NETHERLANDS. 


70. 1863. Commerce, ete. (‘Tientsin). 
190L. Resumption of Friendly Relations. 
1902. Customs Tariff. 
1905. Whangpoo Conservancy. 
NORWAY. See under Sweden and Norway. 
PERU. 
71. 1874. Commerce, ete. (Tientsin). Immigra. 
tion, 
PORTUGAL. 
72. 1862. Commerce. (Not ratified). 
1887. Relations, Macao, etc. 
73. 1887. Commerce, etc. (Peking). 
74, 1887. Opium Trade, Macao. 
75. 1887. Collection of Opium Duties, Macao. 
1904. Commerce. (Not ratified). 
RUSSIA. 
76. 1689. Boundary, etc. 
7. 727. do. 
78. 1768. Frontier Offences. . 
79. 1851. Commerce, Extradition, etc., Ii and | 
Kouldja. 
80. 1858. Protection of Riverine Trade on 
Ussuri, Amur and Sungari. 
81. 1858. Commerce, etc. (Tientsin). 
82. 1858. do. (Peking). 
83. 1864. Boundary (Tcluguchak). 
84. 1869. Overland Trade. 
85. 1881. Re-establishment of Chinese Authority 
in Ili, (St. Petersburg). 
86. 1886. Port Hamilton and Corea. 
87. 1892. Telegraphic. 
88. 1898. Port Arthur and Talienwan. 
89. 1898: do. 
1901. Resumption of Friendly Relations. 
90. 1902. Manchuria. 
1905. Whangpoo Conservancy. 
SPAIN 
91. 1864. Commerce, etc. (Tientsin). 
92. 1877. Emigration, Cuba, 


Customs Tariff. 
Whangpoo Conservancy. 


. Resumption of Friendly Relations. 
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TREATIES 


SWEDEN AND NOURWAY, 


Lii7, 
}w04, 


CLomrmeree, ele  ({ mnt) 


Coetene Tanff. 


UNITED SLAs 


1404, Coeterme Latifl (Wane hiny 

] 45, do. C'S ers has aby 

Lois do (Xbewiy has) 

]ibtis es, (Waadbington) 

LO. Cliwee Jmmigowion into United 
Staten 

1880. Commercial Intereowrwe and Judiisal 
Procedure, 

1994. Emiyvratoon. (Expired), 

1901. Jicwuani prt ron of F tvendly Relations 

1902. Customs Tariff. 

1903. Commerce, oe. (Shanghai). 

1005. Whangpoo Conterrancy. 


. TREATIES BETWEEN FOREIGN POWERS 
RELATING TO CHINA. 
Great Britain and Franwee. Privileges 
in Yunnan and Ssfch‘uan. 
Great Britain and Germany. British 
Occupation of Wethaiwed. 


1896. 


1898. 


1898. Great Britain and France. Trade 
Marks. 

1899. Great Britain and Rassia. Railway 
Interests. 


1899/1900. Great Britain and France. Han- 
kow Concessions. 

Great Britain and Germany. Policy. 

Great Britain and Japan. Alliance. 
(Expired). 


1900. 
1902. 


1902. France and Russia. Integrity of China. 

1903. Great Britain and Italy. Trade Marks. 

1904. do. Portugal. do. 

1904. do. Netherlan’s. do. 

1904. do. Belgium. do. 

1905. do. United States do. 

1905. do. Japan. Alliance. 

1905. Japan and Russia. Peace. 

1905. Great Britain and Denmark. Trade 
Marks. 

1906. Great Britain and Germany. Trade 
Marks. 

1906. Great Britain and Russia. Trade 
Marks. 

1907. France and Japan. Integrity of China, 
etc. 

1907. Japan & Russia. Manchurian Railways. 


do. Integrity of China. 
Great Britain and Russia. Tibet. 
do. Scientific 
Expeditions to Tibet. 


Hertstetr : China Treaties, (1908); RockHI1t : 
Treaties and Conventions—China and Korea, 1894. 
- 1904, (1904) ; Customs : T'reaties between China and 


| Foreign States, 2 vols., (1908). 
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TREATY OF HOOMUN CHAI 


TREATY OF HOOMUN CHAI, SUPPLE- 
MENTARY. See Z/oomun Chai Treaty. 


TREATY OF SHANGHAI, THE, commonly 
known as the Mackay Treaty, was signed at Shang- 
hai, September 5, 1902, by Sir J. L. Mackay, 
Lu Hai-nvuan and SuHtnec Hsuan-uvat. The Treaty 
regulates &@ number of commercial matters, as the 
abolition of likin, the protection of trade-marks, 
the opening of Changsha, Wanhsien, Anking, Hui 
chou and Chiang mén to foreign trade etc. 

TREATY OF SHIMONOSEKI, The treaty of 
peace atter war with Japan was signed at Shimono- 
seki, April 17, 1895, by Count Iro, Viscount Mursv, 
Li Htnxe-cHanc and Li Curne-rane. The chief 
articles agreed on were the independence of Korea; 
cession to Japan of the southern part of Féng-t‘ien 
Province, of Formosa and of the Pescadores; an 
indemnity of two hundred million taels to be paid 
by China io Japan; Shasi, Chungking, Soochow and 
Hangchow to be opened to Japanese trade, and the 
temporary occupation of Weihaiwei by the Japanese 
till China had performed her obligations according 
to the treaty. 

Russia, Germany and France having objected 
to Japan’s possession of Féng-t‘ien, or Liao- tung, 
a Convention was made between China and Japan, 
November 8, 1895, by which that territory was 
retroceded to China and thirty million taels were 
paid by China to Japan as compensation. 


TREATY OF THE BOGUE. 
Chai Treaty. 


TREATY PORTS are the ports where — by 
treaty foreign Powers may establish Consulates and 
foreign merchants may reside and trade, and where 
duties on exports and imports are levied according 
to a tariff fixed by treaty. They now include, 
however, some ports opened, not by treaty, but 
voluntarily by the Chinese Government, on the same 
footing as the others. 

Some treaty ports have national Concessions, 
on which municipal and police administration is 
im the hands of the Consul of the lessee Power ; 
others have Settlements or ‘reserved areas for 
residence,’ with municipal organization, but where 
China issues the title-deeds; others, especially the 
more recently opened ones, have. neither concession 
ner rewerved area, though there are a few places 
where the Chinese have established ‘International 
Settlements.’ A full list of them will be found in 
the Customs J?eturns or in the China Yeur Book. 
The more important are given under separate head- 
ings in this work, 

TRIADS in the three religions. See Three 
Puce (ines, Three Holy Ones, Three Nohle Buddhas. 


TRIAD SOCIETY, THE, = 4 @ (i.e. Heaven, 
Earth and Man), also known as Heaven and Earth 


See Hoomun 


-- 
= 


| of all the secret sects of China. 
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Society and the Hung League, is the most famous 
Its own records do 
not agree as to the date of its inception, one set 
giving 1674, the twelfth year of K‘ana Hs1, while 
another gives sixty years later under YUNG CHENG. 

Both agree as to the primal object, extinction of 
the dynasty—and the motive—revenge. It is said 
that a band of military monks at the Shaolin 
Monastery in Fukien had assisted K‘ana Hsr in 
putting down an insurrection in a tributary state 
and had been at first rewarded, but that later two 
unworthy officials represented the monks and their 
followers as dangerous to the throne, with the result 
that the monastery was surrounded and burnt, only 
five inmates escaping. These five uniting with an 
official named CH‘EN CHIN-NAN [i Jt 7], Who was in 
disgrace for taking their part, established a Society 
under the names of the Hung (Deluge) Society, or 
the Triad Society or the Society of Heaven and 
Earth. The official was an ardent student of 
Taoist occultism, and thus both Buddhist and Taoist 
elements appear in the ritual. The new Society 
fought for the Ming cause in Fukien, but was 
unsutcessful, and the scion of the Ming house whom 
they had set up disappeared. 

Other rebellions followed : one in Formosa in 
1787, as the result of oppression of the Society by 
military officials, one in 1814 in Kiangsi, one in 
Canton in 1817, where there were numerous execu- 
tions. In 1832, the Triad members were again in 
trouble for assisting the Yao tribes against the 
Peking government. By this time, they had also 
established themselves in Siam, in the Dutch East 
Indies and in India. 

In 1850 they were again in rebellion in Kuang- 
tung and Kuangsi and hence were supposed to be 
in league with the T‘ai P‘ing rebels, but this is 
incorrect. Huno, the leader of the latter, was never 
a member of the Traid Society, although like them 
he adopted the Ming style of clothing and head- 
dress, and he would accept no members of the 
Society who would not turn Christian. The Triad 
members were certainly encouraged by the Taj 
P‘ing movement, and fought. from 1850-1856 in 
Kiangsi and’ Fukien. Sometimes parties cut off 
from one would join the other, e.g. the’ Triad Society 
held Shanghaj city in 1853-1854 for fifteen months, 
and when compelled to evacuate it joined the T‘ai 
P‘ing forces. They were never anti-foreign. 

The organization when carried beyond China 
lost a good deal of its political meaning and became 
more of a Friendly Society. Nevertheless the 
British and Dutch authorities disapproved of it,,as 
it screened its members from the law, and sometimes 
levied blackmail. At first registration only was in- 
sisted on, but later suppression was found necessary, 
even in California, Siam, and Australia. In’ 1845 
membership was made a penal offence in Hongkong, 
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With a punishment of branding on the cheek and 
three years’ iioyprwonment, but Cig @oen became a 
dead letter, amd in 1057 a bed ef S00 euyliee pi 
bably all ‘Triad rive on bere, wit hed low all y lor tie 
Mighah agiiet the Manehus, 

In IS87 all Clinepge secret societies were pre 
hibited by the Brrtich, ae the result of their incommant 
quarrels amongst thempyelves, At thie thie there 
wee 156,440 Thad metibore in the Striite Settle 
ments aloue, 
Monrtrson, with ethers, tad begun to write abvnt 
them as early as 1825, but the accidental finding by 
the police m 1653 at Padang (Sumatra) of a ruribes 
of their books and paraphernalia led te much tore 
infermation bean: out haved 
obtained before, Scurecen, at that time the official 
in charge of the matter, wrete a book embodying 
his discoveries, and inclined to the view that 
*Froemasonry early divided into East and West, 
and that the Triad Seciety was an Eastern develop 
ment af the same,’ 
tained by others, who find resemblances to Masonry 


The ee M iio anil 


swarched than beeen 


a view which has not been sus 


mm Various Chinese sects without postulating any 
historical connection, 

The Triad Society was at first composed of five 
sections under five Grand Lodges, being one each for 
the five “Patriarchs” or monks who escaped when the 
Shaolin Monastery was burnt, but in course of time a 
good deal of admixture has taken place. There is a 
very complicated ceremonial for the initiation which 
is called ‘‘Entering the Hung doors ,’’ thirty-six 
oaths are taken, and an elaborate certificate given. 
There are many degrees of membership with appro- 
priate ritual ; the members test each other by certain 
hand signs and sentences, and by fanciful arrange- 
ments of teacups and. other common objects, and 
communicate in cryptic fashion by using numbers 
instead of certain characters, by maiming or sub- 
stitution of others, etc. 

Portuguese and Malays are sometimes admitted 
to the brotherhcod, and certain modifications of the 
signs have been introduced for their benefit. 

See Secret Sects. [C.E.C.] 

Stanton: Chana Review, vols. xxi, xxii; 
Scutecet : Thian Ti Hiwui. 

Batu : Things Chinese (under Secret Societies). 


TRIBUTARY STATES. See 7“u Ssi. 


TRIGAULT, NICOLAS, #1 & Chin Ni-ko, 
a Jesuit Father, born at Douai in 1577. He reached 
Nanking early in 1611, then passed to Hangchow 
and Peking. Sent to Rome as Procureur, he went 
by land from Cochin to Goa and from Ormuz to 
Alexandria. After visiting and obtaining gifts 
from various European princes, he returned to 
China in 1618 at the head of twenty-two mission- 
aries, among whom were RuHo and Scnatt. He 
worked at Nanch‘ang and Hangchow, in 1623 


——— 
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TROGONIDAE, a Family of the Order 
Trogeney, the Trogons, a tropwal groap of irda. 
There are two members of this group in China. 
Harpuctes [tmnt t, com br aul 
Fukien, where it lives in the wooded mountains. 
I. hennanne O. Chast, trom Mane. 


TRUCINS. The Mongols applied the term 
Tuin to Buddhist priests, being probably an Uightr 
word; and this is the only suggested origin of 
Trucins, spoken of by the Archbishop of Soltania 
as ‘‘a sovereign bishop, such as the Pope is with as.” 

Yurr : Cathay aml the Wey Thither. 

TRUMPETS. See Afusical Instruments. 

TRUTIUS. See 7'rucins. 

TS‘Al DAM, a word which may be Tibetan, 


ts‘ui, salty, dam, a plain; 


B.¢.. 


yamahanenair fren 


or Manenl, teaygivare. broad 
expanse of country; the name of a plateau lying 
west of Koko nor, but lower, at an elevation of 
9,000 feet. It is between the Altvn-tagh and Kun 
lun ranges. Its extent is about six hundred miles 
from east to west, and a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty from north to south. The population is 
estimated at four thousand to sixteen thousand. 
It was once a vast lake. 
Rockuir : Land of the Lamas. 


TSAI LI CHIAO, THE, 4 2 &. a sect 
medern origin, with headquarters at Tientsin, and 
a large following in North-east China, Mongolia 
and Manchuria. In 1896, it was stated that half 
of the Chinese at Tientsin helonged to this sect. 
Its teachings are negative and inclvde the prohibi- 
tion of tobacco, wine and opium. See White Lotus 
Society. 


TS‘AI, STATE OF, 25, a small feudal State of 
the Choa Empire, lying south of Chéng. It was 
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TSAI YUAN CONSPIRACY 


given with the title of Marquis to one of Wu Wane’s 
younger brothers, who was soon banished (Shu 
Ching, V, 17). The State was destroyed by Ch‘u 
B.c. 446, 

Its capital is recorded to have been moved 
many times, but it was probably not much more 
than ¢ walled village. Conrucius spent three years 
in Ts ai during his wanderings. 


Parxer: Ancient China Simplifed; Hmrts: | 


Ancient History of Chana. 


TSAI YUAN CONSPIRACY, a plot of three, 
the Prince I (Tsar Yuan), Prince Tuan Hua and 
the Imperial clansman Su Suvn, the last being the 
instigator and leading spirit. It was a conspiracy 
to secure the regency for themselves on the death 
of Hsren Fenc. The plot included the killing of 
Yenonata, the favourite concubine of Hsien FENG, 
the famous Empress Dowager of later days, and also 
the massacre of all foreigners in Peking. With the 
aid of June Lu and Prince Kune, YEHONALA 
defeated the conspirators and had them sentenced 
to death ; Sv Saun was beheaded and the other two 
were allowed to commit suicide. A full account 
is given by BianpD and BackHOUSE. 

Buaxnp and Backunovse: China under 
Empress Dowager. 


TSAMBA, The Tibetan term for roasted barley 
ground into flour. 


TSAO, Hi. 


TSAO SHEN, kk fi, U'suv chiin tt Ff, etc. See 
itchen god. 


TS‘AO, STATE OF, wW, a petty fief of the 
Chou dynasty, given to a brother of Wu Wane with 
-the rank of Earl{q4. It lay north of Sung, by which 
State it was extinguished in B.c. 486. 
Parker: Ancient China Simplified. 


TS‘AO TS‘AO, W 2% or Ts‘so Cui-Li  & Fi, 
A native of Kiangsu, born a.p. 155. By great 
energy and after much fighting against rebel chief- 
tains he rose to be Minister of State in 208, and 
gradually then absorbed all real power, the Emperor 
Hsten T1 being a mere puppet in his hands. His 
daughter became Empress of Hsren Tr and his son 
became first Emperor of the Wei dynasty. He is 
regarded as the type of a bold, ambitious and 
unscrupulous Minister. He led enormous armies, 
having, it is said, a million of men under arms at 
one time. He died a.p. 220. 


TSENG CHI-TSE, @ 427. The second son 
of Tstna Kvo-ran, and known to foreigners as 
Marquis Tstna. He was born in 1837 and succeeded 
to the title in 1877. He taught himself a certain 
amount of English, and in 1878 was appointed Envoy 
to England and France. In 1880 he was Ambas- 


the 


See Jujubes. 
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sador to Russia, and won much praise for the | 
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diplomatic skill by which he obtained the restoration 
of Kuldja to China. He occupied various posts 
with success till his death in 1890. He was very 
enlightened and progressive, and was much regretted 
by all foreigners who knew him. Besides his 
official successes he was noted among the Chinese 
for his calligraphy. 


TSENG KUO-FAN @ &j#, a native of 
Hunan, born in 1811. ‘ He spent many years in 
fighting the T‘ai P‘ing rebels and the Nien fei in 
Shantung, and in 1869 became Viceroy of Chihli. 
He was strongly in favour of peace with foreign 
nations, was incorruptible and died poor in 1872. 


TSINANFU, #¢ jf Rf Chi nan fu, the capital 
of the Shantung province, opened by the Chinese 
voluntarily as a Foreign Commercial Settlement in 
1906. It is on the Tientsin-Pukow Railway, 340 
kilometres from Tientsin, and is connected by rail 
with Tsingtao, 412 kilometres. It has also an out- 
let to the Chihli gulf by a canal (146 miles). It is 
5 miles from its port, Hukow, on the Yellow River. 
The population is supposed to be 300,000 and in- 
cludes a large number of Mohammedans. It has 
been for many years an important centre of 
missionary activity. 

The place is noted for some magnificent springs 
in the south-west suburb, the streams from which 
flow through the city into a lake on the north side. 


TSINANFU INSTITUTE, THE, at the capital 
of Shantung, was erected in 1904-5 by the English 
Baptist Mission with money provided by the 
Trustees of the ArTHINGTON Fund (q.v.). 

The work done is a continuation and expansion 
of a similar institution begun by the same mission 
in Tsing-chou fu in 1887 (See English Baptist 
Mission), and is an attempt to inflwence on social, 
educational and evangelistic lines all sections of the 
community, especially the educated classes. 

The chief building is a large Educational 
Museum, open daily free of charge. In.the various 
sections are exhibited natural history specimens, 
geographical globes and models, historical charts 
and diagrams, models and diagrams giving element- 
ary instruction in physiography, geology and astro- 
uomy, models illustrating means of transport and 
communication, and a thousand other things. 

All the models and diagrams have been produced 
by Chinese assistants under foreign direction. Du- 
plicates of models, etc., are made by trained men for 
use in other parts of China, thus extending the 
influence of the institution. 

The other buildings of the Institute consist of 
two lecture halls, the larger seating six hundred, 
Reading Room and Library, Reception Rooms for 
social work, Workshops and Assistants’ Room, ete. 
In all they cover 24,000 square feet floor space; and 
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there is in addition a Brangh Lastitute for soldvers, 
vpened 1914 near the bartachks about three milew 
from the main Instutute, whieh covers 5,000 leet of 
Hoor space, and contains a Lecture Hall, Keading 
Room, Recreation Room and class roumns. 

The Iducational work centres round the 
Museum, and special lectures to students are given 
once & week on all kinds of important subjects as, 
eg, The Value of Afforestation, Somal Progress, 
Tho History and Work of the Red Criss douety, 
Plague Prevention, ete. 

Lantern Lectures open to all are given regularly 
at busy times. A special department for Government 
students was opened in 1912) consisting of Reere: 
ation Room, Students Reading Room, Library and 
Class Room. 

The Social work is part of the daily programme 

of the Institute, while at special times small gather- 
ings of officials and others are invited as need and 
opportunity arise. One day is set apart for women 
visitors. 
_ Evangelistic work consists in addresses given 
every hour during those parts of the day when 
visitors are most frequent, special meetings for the 
pilgrims who pass through the city at certain 
seasons, Bible classes for students and for women, 
as well as more informal work. 

The Soldiers’ Institute provides a place of 
healthy recreation for the men, and its Reading 
Room is open to civilians of the neighbourhood. 
On Sunday short educational and evangelistic 
addresses specially suitable to soldiers are given. 
All the current expenses of this branch are met by 
the general commanding and his officers. 

The head of the Institute is the Rev. J. S. 
WHITEWRICHT. 

Since its opening, in 1905, the Institute has 
recorded 3,000,000 visits. 

In 1916, the number of visitors was over 300,000, 


of which 23,000 were women, including numbers of | 


girl students from government schools. 


TS‘IN CHE HOANG TI. (French System of 
Romanisatien). See Ch'in Shih Huang Ti. 

TS‘IN DYNASTY. See Ch‘in Dynasty. 

TSIN DYNASTY. See Chin Dynasty. 

TSINGHUA COLLEGE, THE, 3 © # &. 
In 1908 the United States reduced the amount of 
the Boxer indemnity due to them by the Protocol 
of 1901. The reduction was from twenty-four 
million dollars to thirteen millions approximately, 
leaving nearly eleven millions to be returned to 
China. The American President having expressed 
the desire that Chinese students should be sent to 
American Universities, the Wai-wu Pu, or Board 
of Foreign Affairs, announced that from the time 


when the return of the indemnity began, one hundred | 


students should be sent to the States each year for 


_ schools. 
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bituated about three aud a half miles fram Ihe ehih 
men by rail or seven by reed. ‘The nwne Tee ee 
was then chosen for the institution and building 
work was begun on August, 1909. In April, 1911, 
though the buildings were far from finished, school 
work was begun with four hundred and sixty 
scholars. After a session of ten weeks seventy 
three of these were sent to the States. The next 
session was only two or three months long, the 
Revolution making it impossible to carry on the 
school. The interruption lasted six months, but 
from the spring of 1912 the work has gone on 
steadily. 

The College is divided into a high school and 
a middle school, the course in each lasting four 
years. According to the Bulletin of 1916-17 there 
were thirty-four Chinese and eighteen American 
Professors, and a total of 563 students in the two 
A magazine is published monthly, in 
Chinese and English alternately, called the Tsing 
Hua Journal. 


TSINGTAU, # B& cA‘tng tao, ‘green island’ ; 
a town situated at the entrance to Kiaochow Bay 
on the southern coast of Shantung, and till lately 
the seat of government of ‘German China.’ It 
receives its name from the small island near, known 
to foreigners as Arcona Island. It was occup:°n 
by Germany on November 14, 1897, was leased to 
Germany on March 6, 1898 for ninety-nine years, 
and Jost by Germany on November 7, 1914, by 
capitulation to the besieging forces of Japan and 


_ Great Britain. 


Until about 1892 it was a poor fishing-village, 
but, as its military value was not unknown, the 
Chinese sent a garrison there and began to make 
some-fortifications. Russia needing a winter anchor- 
age for her fleet, Kiaochow Bay was lent to her, 
but she only used it for a few weeks in the spring 
of 1895. In 1897 China, having lost Port Arthur 
and Wei-hai-wei, decided to make Tsingtau the 
base for the Pei Yang fleet. 

It is probable that Germany had long wished 
for the possession of this harbour; it is even said 
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TSINGTAU 


that the unfortunate gunboat the //tis (q.v.) was 
v) her way te eceupy at when she was wreeked. 
ly Nevember the marder of two German priests 
in Shantung, PP. Nies and HENLE, gave excuse 
for violent action, and after having come to terms 
with Russia and other Powers on the matter, 
Germany landed troops from three war-ships and 
took possession of Tsingtau on November 14. It 
Was so unexpected a movement that the. populace 
rejoiced in the band which headed the troops and 
the Chinese soldiers at drill politely offered the 
of the drill-ground if that was what the 
Germans had landed for! Admiral DiepERiIcus 
was the hero of this exploit. Captain TRuppEL 


use 


with Mure solvers arrived, and took charge of beth | 


civil and military government in February, 1898. 
Prince Henry of Prussia was despatched from 


Germany to take part in the affair, and it was at | 


a farewell banquet to him at Kiel that the Kaiser 
made his notorious reference to the ‘mailed fist,’ 
(/dAre dureia wit qepanzerter Faust). 

China was obliged to give in to all the German 
demands, and so a Treaty was signed on March 6, 
1898, by which both sides of the entrance to the 
Kiaochow Bay, the shores of the Bay, a large piece 
of territory east of the Bay, extending into Lao- 
shan, and many islands of the neighbourhood, were 
leased to Germany for a period of ninety-nine years. 
The total area of the leased territory was 193 square 
miles, but outside of this there was also a large 
sphere of influence, a zone 30 miles wide round the 
district, within which China might only act with 
the consent of Germany. 


Tsingtau was declared a Protectorate in April, | 


1898. TrRUPPEL gave over the government to 
Captain Rosexpant, the first Governor, who in 
March of the following year handed it over to 
JaescuHKke. After JAESCHKE’S death in Tsingtau 
on January 27, 1901, Captain Trupren, (later made 
Admiral), again took the authority, but as Governor. 

During their sixteen years of occupation the 
Germans !aid out large sums of money in improve- 
ments of every kind. A foreign residential quarter 
was well planned and has been built over under 
astringent regulations as to sanitation and appear- 
ances, with every discouragement to the mere 
speculator. The Chinese quarter, Tapautau, is 
quite separate from the foreign. A very extensive 
scheme of afforestation was early begun, and the 
bare hills have been covered with timber. Fine 
roads have been made in every direction. Harbour 
werks were began at anee, and twenty ships ean 
now be berthed simultancously. <A floating dock 
Was eometrneted, ard a 140 ten erane set wp. A 
railway to the provincial capital Tsinan fu, 395 
kilometres in length, was completed in 1904. It 
passes through coalfields, the working of which was 
reserved to Germany by the Treaty. 
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The Custom House system at Tsingtau was at 
its institution a novelty. By a Provisional Agree- 
ment of 1899, extended and amended in 1905, the 
Chinese Customs were established in Tsingtau 
instead of on the frontier. The experiment was 
very successful, and Customs duties were collected 
as at other ports, twenty per cent. of the import 
duties being however paid over to the colonial 
government as a contribution to the expenses of the 
Colony. 

When the Great War broke out in 1914, Japan, 
acting under the terms of her treaty of alliance 
with Great Britain, advised Germany to disarm all 
her armed vessels in these waters and to hand over 
Tsingtau to Japan to be restored eventually to 
China. No answer was given. Since the colony 
could be a menace to the peace of the Far East by 
providing a base for attacks on the commerce of 
Germany’s foes, Japan declared war on August 23, 
1914, and with the British took measures for the 
investment of the German territory. Bombardment 
began on September 27, and after all the forts had 
been taken by a night attack, Tsingtau capitulated 
on November 7. Five thousand prisoners were 
taken to Japan. 

The district has since been administered by 
Japan. 

TSIN, STATE OF. See Chin, State of. 

TS'IN, STATE OF, -See Ch‘in, State of. 

TS‘l, STATE OF. See Chs, State of. 

TSITSIHAR, the Tungusic name of Hei-lung 
chiang province. 

TSO-CH‘'IU MING, or TSO CH‘IU-MING 
Ze i BY , author of the 7'so Chuan, the famous com- 
mentary on the Spring and Autumn Annals, and 


_ probably the author of Kuo yi fj 38. Very little 


is known of him, but he is supposed to have been 
a disciple of Conructus. His tablet was placed in 
the Confucian Temple in A.D. 647. 

TSO CHUAN, # {4#, the important commentary 
on Chiun Ch‘iu, by Tso Ca‘ru-mine (or Tso-cm‘rv, 
Mince). See Ch‘un Ch‘iu. 

TSO TSUNG-T‘ANG, Ze x 2%. A native of 
Hunan, born in 1812. He fought for years against 
the T‘ai P‘ing rebels, but is famous for his crushing 
of the Mohammedan rebellion, in which his army 
advanced to Yarkand, Kashgar and Khotan (1878). 
For these services he was made Marquis. He was 
director of military operations against the French 
at Foochow in 1884, and died there.the next year. 

TSOU YEN, £8 Wj, a philosopher of the fourth 
century B.c., who is said to have written on cosmo- 
gony, especially with regard to the Five Elements 
and their influences; and there is a possibility that 
he had become acquainted with Hindu philosophy. 
According to Ssi-ma Cu‘1en he was a native of the 
Ch‘i state, and a younger contemporary of MENCIvs. 
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TSUNG-LI YAMEN, or more fully Taung bs 
ko kuo shih wu ya min OB BAEMSHH ES 
The Yamén of Formgn Affairs, a Coun) formed 
by Ministers in other depattinents of the State 
After the making of peave in 1660 a rpecial com 
mittee was appointed to consider how foreign affairs 
should thereafter be managed. In January, 1861, 
a decree appointed three members to conduct thin 
new department; four were added the neat year, 
and most Members of the Grand Council were 
appointed, the total number varying from eight to 
eleven. In 1901 it was by treaty transformed into 
the Wat wu pu (q.v.). 

TSUNG MING ISLAND. 

TSUNG TU, §@ fF. 


& province before the Revolution, the highest in 
rank of civil functionaries in provincial administ 
ration, and having also certain powers. of control 
over the military forces of his province. He is now 
replaced by the Shéng chang # #. See Govern- 
ment, Republican. 


TS'U, STATE OF, See Ch‘u, State of. 


TUBINARES, an Order, according to the 
classification by Blanford, which consists of the 
Petrels. The species known in China are as follows. 

Thalassidroma monorhis, Swinuoe’s Petrel on 
the China Sea and in the isles of N.E. Formosa. 
Bulweria bulweri, BuLwer’s Petrel, Formosa Chan- 
nel. Puffinus leucomelas, on Shantung and Chékiang 
coasts. 2. pescadoresi, Formosa Channel. Diomedea 
albatrus, D. nigripes, two species of Albatross in 
the China Sea. 

Davip er Oustratet: Les Oiseaux de la Chine; 
(Procellaridés). 


TUDELA. See Benjamin of Tudela. 


TUI TZU, W F-, ‘opposites,’ a term for which 
there is no proper English equivalent. It denotes 
the pairs of inscribed scrolls, so exceedingly com- 
mon on walls, doorposts, and elsewhere. The 


See Chung Ming. 


The Governor General of 


inscriptions are antitheses, word by word. Thus if | 


heaven appears on one scroll, the corresponding 
word will almost certainly be earth: right will 
answer to wrong, up to down, etc. A good deal 
of skill and elegance may therefore be displayed in 
their composition. 


TULI WANG KHAN. See Keraits. 


TUNGAN, or DUNGAN. A term applied to 
some Mohammedans of the north-west provinces, sup- 
posed to. be from a Turki word meaning ‘‘convert.’’ 
They rebelled in 1861, and were practically wiped 
cut as a people by Tso TuNG-T‘ANG. 

See Mohammedanism; Yakoob. 

Broomunaty : Islam in China. 


T'UNG CHIEN KANG MU, 4 @ &&E 
This is the celebrated History by Ssu-ma KUANG. 
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T'UNG TIEN 


The origital work was entitied 7ed Chih T wry 
(hive ee if iA ez. li marereul Mirror to heip (pevert 
Tits began with Mie fourth 

ate] cathe duwn wo the end of the tenth 
Sei wa afterwards added & sapplement, tablet om 
A eentwry later we Har, will the aid of his dus 


ment sombury h 


cone wy a 


cipley, reownumtrweted and condenmed the ror wrder 
the present title, completing itun Lai ‘There have 
bihoe bhown vitioue Onlargermeite elucedations, oF 
before the book artived at ite pregeat form [tte 
rr emt 
general history. 
Under Kowwnar Khan it wae translated inte 
Uighur oi 1282; and Keanna Tier had it put inte 


‘The subetence of tt hae been tranelabedl 


now the complete ningle werk wt 0 hilsnws 


Manechru. 
into Freneh by pe Maia. 


Giina : Note on four Chinese Volumes pont for 
Identipcation (Cambridge, 1007); Woes: Note 
on Chinese Lateratuge, p. 20; De Matta : (7 eterre 


Générale de la Chine. 
T'UNG CHIH, If 2%, the reign-title of the 


8th Emperor of the Ching or Manuka Gy naety, 
whose personal name was Tsar Suun QR. He was 
born in 1856, son of Hsien Féno and the concubine 
YEHONALA, afterwards the famous Empress-dowager 
of the closing years of the dynasty. He ascended 
the throne at 5 years old, his mother Tz‘d Hs1, 
E:npress-dowager of the West, and the consort of 
Hsten Fénc, the Empress-dowager of the East, 
Tz‘a AN, being Co-Regents. His wife was A-LU-T'?, 
and in all consideration of the evente of these years 
it must be borne in ming that if she had borne a 
sor. she would have been Empress-mother and the 
Empress-dowager’s authority would have been gone. 
All writers seem to agree that his mother encouraged 
the young Emperor in all vicious courses; he was 
frequenter of the Jowest pleasure dens and the hero 
of many a drunken brawl till his health was des- 
troyed. In November, 1872, at 17 years old he 
assumed, nominally, the control of government; in 
January, 1875, he died of small;pox and other 
diseases, leaving his consort pregnant. 

Buanp and Backuouse: China under 
Empress Dowayer. 

TUNG CHIH, @ #. See Lei Shu. 

TUNG CHO, %& #1, one of the ‘Three Traitors’ 
of the Han period. He was a military leader who 
usurped the supreme authority as regent of the 
child Hsien Tr, whom he had put on the throne. 
He was most cruel and arbitary in his rule, and 
died by assassination in a.D. 129. 


TUNG LING, W 68, the eastern tombs of the 
Manchu emperors. See Mausolea. 


TUNGSTEN. See Afinerals. 
T'UNG TIEN, 3% #. See Lei Shu. 


the 
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TUNG WANG 


TUNG WANG, j§  Lastern prince, one of 
the five original princes of the ‘T‘ai Ling rebellion, 
created by the leader, the T‘ien Wang. He was the 
best soldier and the ablest administrator among the 
rebels; but in 1856 he began to have visions like the 
Tien Wang himself; and he had to be suppressed. 
‘The Pei Wang or Northern prince being ordered to 
suppress him, killed him with family and adherents 
to the number of twenty thousand. See 7ai P‘ing 
Kebellwon. 


T‘UNG WEN KUAN, & X 4, a College 
established in Peking in 1863, with a branch in 
Canton. It was under the general control of the 
Customs, and after the Boxer year was merged in 
the Peking University. During nearly the whole of 
its existence Dr. W. A. P. Martin was President. 
See Maritime Customs; Peking University; Martin 
Wd, P. 


T'UNG WEN SHU CHU, Hx, 2 
Chinese publishing firm, which photo-lithographed 
some of the best and rarest of Chinese works, e.g., 
the Sung edition of the Hou Han Shu @RB, They 
also began the publication of 7'‘u shu chi ch‘éng 
at Tls. 360 (£90), but this: work had to be taken 
over by Masor Brothers of the Shén Pao, and done 
by movable type. 


TURDINAE, a sub-family of the Turdidae, 
which includes the Thrushes, Ouzels, etc. Merula 
mandarina is resident in the southern provinces. 
M. gouldi was discovered by P. Davip in Ssfch‘uan 
and has since been found by Przewatsk1 in Kansu. 
M. cardis comes in flocks to the southern provinces 
in winter, and in summer goes as far as north as 
the Amur; but has never been observed in Peking. 
It has lately been discovered breeding in Anhui, 
by Pére F. Courtors, S.J. M. hortulorum winters 
in South China and travels up the coast to 
Manchuria and E. Siberia. M. pallida, the Pale 
Ouzel, winters in S. China and Formosa, as does 
also M. chrysolaus. M. obscura, the Grey-headed 
Ouzel, is found widely in China and Manchuria 
at the time of passage. M. naumanni is perhaps 
the thrush most commonly met with in China,, 
especially in the north and west. In Peking in 
the winter it is seen everywhere; in summer it 
retreats to Manchuria and Siberia. M. fuscata, 
the Dusky Ouzel, like 7’. naumanni, goes in large 
flocks and is very abundant during half the year; 
the two species are often found in company. M. 
ruficollie is very common in the north and north- 
west. Jurdus albiceps, the White-headed Thrush, 
is found in Formosa only. 7. auritus is a species 
found at Peking, in W. Ss@ch‘uan and Kansu. 
Geocichla sibsrtca, the Siberian Ground-thrush, has 
been taken on migration in N.W. Fukien, at 
Chinkiang, in Shantung and in Chihli. Swrynoe 
found it near Chefoo, G. citrina occurs in Hainan 
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and has been found breeding in Anhui, by P. 
Courtors. Oreocincla varia, Wuite’s Thrush, 
visits E. China and occurs also in Formosa. O. 
mollissima is a species found in W. China at eight 
or nine thousand feet altitude. 

The Rock-Thrushes are Monticola saxatilis, the 
Rock-Thursh, in N. Chihli in summer. Petrophila 
manila, all over E. China. P. cyanus, in China 
generally. P. gularts, in E. China, breeding in 
Chihli. P. erythrogastra, the Chestnut-bellied 
Rock-Thursh, in Fukien, Yunnan and Ssach‘uan. 
There are also three Whistling Thrushes in China: 
Mytophoneus caeruleus is found generally; M. 
temminckit and M. eugenit are found in Yunnan; 
and there is one in Formosa, M. insularis 

Davip et Ovstatet: Les Oiseaux de la Chine, 
(Merulidés ; Saxicolidés part). 


TURFAN nt @ GHB T‘u-lu-fan ting, a town 
on the old southern road (Zien shan nan lu) from 
China to the west. It lies east of Kashgar, on the 
north-eastern edge of the Tarim basin, that is, in 
Sinkiang, (g.v.), in a depression some 200 feet below 
sea level. The population of the whole oasis is 
given as 65,000. It is often known now as Chotscho 
(or Qoco), which may be the Turkish equivalent of 
the T‘ang pronunciation of Kao-ch‘ang, another 
name for the place. It is also called Idiqutshahri. 

The literary relics found there hy STgIN include 
works in Sanskrit, Chinese, various Iranian and 
Turkish idioms, and two Tokharian dialects. 
Excavations. have also been made there by German 
expeditions under GRUNWEDEL and LEcoQ. 

In the Han period, there was a kingdom there 
named Chu Shih which the Chinese destroyed in 
B.c. 60. In the fourth and fifth centuries of our era, 
various lines of rulers there paid tribfite to China; 
but the city was destroyed by China in 640. Hstan 
TSANG was entertained there as he went, but in the 
account of his return journey he speaks of the 
place as existing no longer. ‘ 

The Uighirs ruled the oasis in the eighth and 
ninth centuries, adopting Manichaeism in 750. 
Nestorian and Tibetan influences also affected the 
place. About 843, the Kirghiz destroyed the 
Uightir kingdom, and probably massacred the 
Puddhist priests,—there are many skeletons now 
found with remnants of monastic robes. But 
Buddhism lingered there longer than elsewhere in 
the valley, and is mentioned down to the Ming 
period. 

Strin : Ruins of Desert Cathay; A. Von Lecog : 
Chotscho. 


TURGUTS, #* BWR #, 4 division of the 
Kalmucks or Eleuth Mongols. 


TURKESTAN, called Eastern or Chinese, to 
distinguish it from Russian Turkestan, has- been 
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organized since November, 1884, into a new province 
of China, with the name ff Mw AR Aaneu 
Hlain chiang sheng, or Sinkiang, meaning New 
Territory, It ia the western extenmon of the Gobi 
Desert, and forms a depression wedged in between 
the Mongolian plateau on the north, (average height 
4,500 feet) and the Tibetan plateau of 15,000 feet 
altitude to the south. Its elevation at the centre 
is 2,000 feet. To the north it is bounded by the 
T'ien Shan, on the south by the Altyn Tagh and 
Kunlun ranges, and on the west by the Pamirs; to 
the cast, it opens to the Mongolian desert. This 
wall of mountains on three sides rises to some 
20,000 feet in height, with some peaks of 25,000 feet. 
The plain enclosed is the basin of the Tarim river ; 
which receives some sixty streams, many others 
beiny lost in the sands, and is itself at last exhausted 
in Lob nor. ‘These streams form many oases in 
the desert, especially in the foot-hills, and on these, 
by the help of artificial irrigation, have been founded 
important cities and states, Yarkand, Khotan and 
Kashgar being the best known, To this Tarim 
basin must be added, for political purposes, the 
Ili basin or Kuldja district, and Zungaria, north of 
the T‘ien Shan; though geographically these regions 
belong to Mongolia. 

The area of the New Dominion is about ‘half 
& million square miles, but the population is 
estimated at not more than 1,350,000. 

The Chiriese first entered the Tarim valley in 
the Han dynasty, when Cuanc CxH‘IeEN made his 
two adventurous journeys. (See Chang Ch‘sen). 
They learned then that the Oxus region had 
communication both with India and with the west, 
and they henceforth strove to keep open the road 
between Kansu and Kashgar. Records under the 
date s.c. 98, mention a Chinese garrison near 
Tun-huang. In the first century of our era PAN 
Cu‘ao conquered Khotan and Kashgar, but they 
were lost again, probably early in the next century ; 
and as the Han dynasty degenerated, and through 
the Three Kingdoms period, China ceased to be a 
political power in Central Asia. Under the T‘ang 
dynasty, however, she occupied the Tarim basin and 
established the Four Garrisons (Kashgar, Khotan, 
Kucha and Tolmak, for which last Karashahr was 
substituted). From 670 to 692, the Tibetans con- 
quered and held the Four Garrisons, and again in 


the middle of the eighth century, possessing the - 


country for a hundred years. Then the Uightrs 
broke up Tibetan rule and made a kingdom of their 
own, which did not, however, include Khotan. 
From the middle of the tenth century the Tarim 
valley became Mohammedan instead of Buddhist. 

Yaxkus Khan’s rebellion, beginning in 1867, was 
not ended till Tso Tsunc-tT‘ane’s victories in 1880. 
’ During tliis period Ili was occupied by Russia for 
ten years. See Yakub; Il. - 


TYPEWRITER 


It isin the ‘Tarun basin that Sie18 baw rerenby 
discovered the proofs of a former riot 
The gradual desiceation has driver away ite pomple 
and the sand has covered ita ciliva 
logy; Buddhiam; Turfan, eve. 


TURKEYS. See Gallinar. 


TURNABOUT, 4 hi B niu ahon bay, a vwerand 
i lat. 26% 26° N. wd long. Lly® Se F., 
Pukien coat, oppomte the northern end of | ort, 


eTetiivwadivn 


Bee Are hue 


t, ome bo bho 


It has a Lghthoune. 
T'U SSU, fl, the title given to the hered- 


itary rulers of tributary states lying Letwrnn 
China and Tibet. 
In Tibetan these princes have the tithe wf 


“ Gyal-po,”’ which 18 equivalent to the ( hinewe ol 
or king; the more important had the Chinese title 
of Bf @ ti) Msuan wei shsh ved, and wore “hed 
Buttons.”’ 

There are tens or perhaps scores of such princi- 
palities, the best know to foreigners being perhaps, 
Mu p‘in (q.v.); Wa shi, Shéng Ch‘ing, Some, Chagla, 
Chés-kia, Damba, Léng chi are others. The ancea- 
tors of such hereditary rulers were Chinese, but the 
present representatives are almost entirely Tibetan 
both in blood and in religion. They rule over terri- 
tories containing perhaps scores of thousands mostly 
non-Chinese Lamaists, and they pay (or paid) tribute 
in Peking, it may be every five years, every twelve 
or at some other interval. 


TU T'UNG @ &, Lieutenant-General, of whom 
there were twenty-four in the Manchu army, being 
one to each nationality (Aueai) under the Eight 
Ranners, (g.v.). 


TWENTY-FOUR HISTORIES. 
of China. 


TWO HOLY ONES, & ®, a title for herself 
and husband, the Emperor Kao Tsune, decreed Ly 
the infamous Wu Hov (q.v.). 


203-METRE HILL, a hill some six hundred 
feet high, three miles north-west of the harbour at 
Port Arthur. It was not fully fortified by the 
Russians before the siege, and was taken by the 
Japanese on December 6, 1904, after long and most 
bloody fighting. It gave them command of the 
harbour, and the Russian fleet, being unable to 
escape because of the Japanese ships waiting out- 
side, was annihilated 


TWO PAGODAS ISLAND, a name for the 
island of Chiang Hsin Ssa 7f  #, opposite Wen- 
chow. The two pagodas and adjoining temples were 
the retreat of Tr Prve, the last Sung emperor, when 
assailed by Kuusrzar Khan. 


TYPEWRITER, CHINESE. The first type- 
writer for the language was constructed by the Rev. 


See Histories 
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Dr. Suerrietp of Tungchow, near Peking, and is 
briefly described in the Chinese Recorder for March, 
1888. The cost was there mentioned as $30! A 
fuller description was given in the volume reporting 
the \le Cunyres International des Onrtentalistes, 
Waris, 1897, the paper being The Chinese Typewriter. 

The latest typewriter is that made by Mr. 
Cunow, Mechanical Engineer for the Commercial 
I’ress, It has 4,000 characters, each having its 
position known by rectangular co-ordinates, and the 
first machine made weighs 40 lbs, A full descrip- 
tion may be read in The National Review for May 
20, 1916. 


TYPHOON. The etymology of the word 
remains a puzzle. The Greek giddy and the Arabic 
tufan have been suggested. In Amoy the name is 
B Bi fang-ta—in mandari: féng-tai, meaning 
Storm's womb. If the term isa Chinese it may be 
Cantonese *& M, tat féng. Pinto was the first 
foreign writer to use the word, in 1550, and he calls 
it a Chinese term. (Cf. Scurecen, T‘oung Pao, 
1896, p. 581). See Meteorology. 


TZINISTA, also TZINITZA, a name for China 
found in the book of Cosmas, apparently an 
Alexandrian Greek, who wrote between 530 and 
550. The name represents the old Hindoo China- 
sthana, the Chinistan of the Persians, and is almost 
the same as the name Tzinistan in the Syriac 
inscription on the Nestorian tablet. 

Youre : Cathay and the Way Thither. 


TZ‘'U AN & &, the honorific title bestowed on 
the consort of Hs1ren Fina when she became co- 
regent with Tz‘a Hs1, the mother of the young 
emperor T‘tne CHIn. 


TZU CH'AN ¥ &, the literary name. under 
which KUnc-sun Cu‘tao 2% is famous. He 
was son of the Duke of Chéng and was born in 
B.C, 582. He rose to be minister in his State, and 
was great as lawyer, statesman and philosopher. 
Irdeed it has been suggested that Conrucrus 
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Lorrowed from him, and that if he had written on 
philosopny and politics he might have had the place 
of Conrucius as China's greatest man. In 535 he 
had the laws cast in metal for the people’s inform- 
ation. Chéng was an obscure State but he made 
it for a time illustrious. At his death in B.c. 521 
tnere was great lamentation and Conrucius himeelf 
is said to have wept. 

PARKER: Ancient China Simplified; Tscuere : 
flistoire du Royaume de Tein. 


TZU CHIN CH‘ENG $f %&hf, Purple Forbid- 
den City, the name of the Imperial palace, etc., in 
Peking. Only purple-coloured mortar was employed 
in its construction, hence the word purple in the 
name; and it was ‘forbidden’ to the public to enter. 
Its measurements are given as 1006 metres from 
north to south and 786 metres from east to west. 
It is surrounded by a crenellated wall 22 feet high, 
with four gates. ' 

It was built by Yune Lo (1406-37). 

Some description of the buildings, etc., ‘will be 
found in Favier. 

Favier : Péking, p. 277. 


TZU ERH CHI OW AK (yii yen ted érh chi). 
The title of the best known English introduction to 
the mandarin dialect of the Chinese language. In 
the Doctrine of the Mean (xv, i) it is said that 
if one travels far he must yet start from what is 
near ( & 3 tzid érh). ‘Hence the title, ‘‘The ‘from- 
near’ Collection.’’ It was prepared by Sir THomas 
Wave in 1867, was used by all students in the 
Consular Service and very largely in the Customs 
Service, For this reason the system of romanisation 
which it introduced, apart from its merits or 
defects, became the most widely used one, the chief 
works of reference being written largely by Consular 
or Customs officials, and using it. A second edition 
was published in 1886, prepared by (Sir) W. C. 
Hier, and a third in 1903. 


TZU HSI. See Yehonala. 
TZU LU $¥§. Seo Chung Yu. 


U 


UIGHUR, also spelt Ovrcoun, Weeaur, etc., 
an important race of Turkic stock descended from 
the Hiung-nu. 


There is a good deal of difficulty in getting a 
clear and true view of the history of this people. 
The following brief account is mostly from Chinese 
records, as translated by BretscHNeiper. 


They belonged to the great Turkic family called 
T‘teh-lo %% % or Tolo, or Kao-chi By il High carts, 
so called no doubt from their high-wheeled vehicles. 
The Chinese name for them was Hui-ho [) %, which 
they themselves later altered to Hui-hu [& AQ. 

| Other names for them were Wei-ho RH, Wu-hu 
B AQ. Yiian-ho ¥% &%, etc. At first they paid tribute 
to the T‘u-kiue (Turks) but revolted and became 
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independent about a.p. 640. They occupied the 
rogion of the Selenga and upper Yeni. About 
650, becoming vansal to ‘Tar ‘Tso, their terrivory 
became the Han ha: prefecture. For some genera 
tiona their power increased ; they arnisted China in 
her wars, and several of their rulers rece;ved (Chines 
princesses in marriage. But their Khirghiz neigh 
bours also grew strong and in 840 succeeded in des 
troying their power and dispersing the tribe. ‘Two 
remnanta of the scattered people still made history : 
those who settled at Kan-chou in Kanau and thone 
who went to Kao-ch‘ang near Turfan. These two 
kingdoms sent many embassies to China down to the 
Sung dynasty. 

In the Yiian dyno vy records they are spoken 
of by another name, Wei-wu-érh JL (VR, and their 
principal seat was Bashbalik. They submitted 
early to Cnencuis Khan. 

KiaprotH considers the Kao-ch‘ang district, 
that is, the country north and south of the eastern 
spur of the T‘ien-shan, to have been the original 
seat of the Uighurs more than a century before our 
era; but there seems to be nothing in Chinese 
history to corroborate this. 

They were the first Central Asian tribe to have 
a- script of their own; it was derived from the 
Estrangelo Syriac of the Nestorians, or, according 
to YuLE, more probably from the Sogdian. From 
the Uighur, through the Mongol, comes the Manchu 
script. 

The spread of Manichaeism is intimately bound 
up with Uighur history. Ruounruck says their creed 
was a jumble of Manichaeism and Buddhism with 
a tinge of Nestorianism. See Manichaeism. 

BRETSCHNEIDER : Medieval Researches ; PARKER : 
A Thousand Years of the Tartars; Yue: Cathay 
and the Way Thither, vol. i, p. 62; Kuaprorts : 
Tableau Historique de l' Asie; HowortH: History 
of the Mongols. 


ULIASUT’AI, B # Ft HR 4 probably the 
Mongol usu (river) with Chinese t‘aj (post-station) 
added : post-station on the river Ulia. A town of 
Outer Mongolia, the seat of the Military Governor 
of the Kalkhas region. 


ULLAMBANA, See Yii lan p‘én. 


ULTRA-GANGES MISSION. In 1817, the 
London Missionary Society (g.v.) began its work in 
the Far East under the above name, and until the 
opening of the first five Treaty Ports in China, the 
work of the L.M.S. among the Chinese bore this 
title. 


“UMBRELLA, @ san. The invention of the 
Chinese umbrella is ascribed to the period of the 
Three Dynasties, when they were made of silk. In 
the 4th century a.D. the paper ones now in use were 
introduced. The large official umbrella carried in 
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proceamon ia ted in colour and is called lo ean iB & 
or pth chao, WA. CAP yong  ® w@ @ large ion 
shaped umbrella carried in frowt of  ofliaes 
Wan minean & JR @ is an wimnbre!la premented to 
wetthy officiala, and has red fringes arel the matmes 
of the donora in lettarn of gould. 

Wreawkn : Somalogy, p. Gos; Maccowan 
Chinese Guilds, Journal, N.CB RAS, val 


UNC CHAM. 


UNGULATA. ‘Thu Order mw represented in 
North China by the four Families Bovida, Cermada, 


pe 


See A ernit. 


Suda and Lquida, including rome thirty ppecsen. 
See separate articles on the Families; aleo Goral, 
Serow, ete. 


UNICORN. See A's din. 


UNITED BRETHREN MISSION. 
Headquarters :—Dayton, Ohw, U.S.A. 
Entered China, 1889. 

Works in Canton province. In 1917, the 
Mission has two stations, Canton City and 4: #@ 
Siu-lam, and sixteen missionaries. 

UNITED EVANGELICAL CHURCH MIS. 
SION. 

Headquarters : Penbrook, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 

Works in five stations in Hunan. 

The first missionaries were Rev. and Mrs. 
C. N. Duss who arrived in 1900, and began to 
study Chinese in Hankow. Premises were secured 
in Changsha in 1901, and in 1902, land was purchased 
and buildings put up. 

Siangtan, and Li-ling fq BR were opened in 1904; 
Ch‘aling 2 BB and Yu-hsien ¢ @ in 1908. There 
is a boarding school for boys at Li-ling, and one 
for girls at Changsha, day-schools at all stations 
and most out-stations, and two Women’s Schools. 

The chief city centre of medical work is at 
Li-ling, where there is a hospital; but dispensary 
work is also done at Yu-hsien and Cha-ling. 

Statistics, January, 1917 :— 


Foreign missionaries 28 
Chinese staff 2 
Communicants ——— 


UNITED FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
Mission. 

Headquarters :—Edinburgh. 

Entered China, 1872. 

Works in Manchuria. 

(This was formerly known as the United 
Presbyterian Church Mission). 

Shengking Province.—The first missionary of 
the Society to enter Manchuria was the Rev. 
ALEXANDER WILLIAMSON, LL.D., who in his journeys 
on behalf of the Scottish Bible Society, had before 
1868, reached as far north as the Sungari river. 
In 1872, the Rev. Joun Ross landed at Newchwang ; 
the Rev. JouN Mactnryre joined him three years 
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afterwards, and in spite of determined opposition 
they occupied Mukden. In 1882 the staff was 
increased by the arrival of Dr. DucaLtp CurisTIE, 
and the Rev, James WessTER; property was 
purchased and medical work begun. 

Hai ch‘éng # 9R, was opened by Mr. MAcInTyRE 
in 1875. Liao yang i f§, forty miles south-west of 
Mukden, was opened in 1882, after much opposition 
had been experienced. 

K‘aiyiian was occupied in 1896, and in 1895 
T‘iehling @ 3h the principal port of the upper Liao, 
after work had been going on for some eleven years ; 
but in the latter place a mob wrecked the chapel 
as soon as foreigners took up residence. The 
station was reoccupied the next year. 

Yungling, the cradle of the Manchu dynasty, 
east of Mukden, was opened in 1894, and 6 RE & 
Chaoyang chen in 1897. 

In the year 1891 the two Presbyterian missions 
working in Manchuria, (Irish and Scottish), formed 
a United Presbytery, including foreigners and 
natives of both churches. 

In 1894 the work was much hindered by -the 
Chino-Japanese War: and one of the missionaries, 
Rev. James A. Wyre, died of wounds inflicted by 
Manchu soldiers at Liaoyang. 

All the workers were compelled to retire to 
Newchwang, where they gave medical relief to many 
wounded, by which much prejudice was removed, 
and great progress resulted. 

In 1895, the Danish Lutheran Mission entered 
Manchuria, and a part of the territory formerly 
evangelised by the United Free Mission was handed 
over to them. 

In 1900, the Mission suffered very severely at 
the hands of the Boxers. All the foreigners were 
able to make good their escape, but over three 
hundred Chinese Christians were martyred, many 
were tortured, and others ultimately died as the 
result of hardships endured. Every building in all 
the stations was burned to the ground and in many 
cases all village chapels and Christian homes also. 
After the Boxer movement had subsided, and work 
was resumed, ao great increase of earnestness was 
found among the remaining converts and in 1903 
a great revival took place. 

During the next two years, the Russo-Japanese 
War again hindered Church and Evangelistic work, 
but a great deal of relief work was done in caring 
for the wounded, the numberless refugees and the 
typhus patients and plagne natients, which severely 
taxed the workers’ powers and cost one of them 
her life. 

In the winter of 1907—1908 a second remark. 
able revival took place, beginning at the New Year 
Convention at Liaoyang, the meetings being mainly 
conducted by Rev. JonatHan Gorortn of the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission. 
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Kirin Province.—Ashi ho fa ff 9, a large town 
to the south of the Sungari river, was occupied in 
1892, where at first the Manchu officials opposed the 
Missionaries most violently, and San hsing = Ped 
in 1914, also not without difficulty, two-thirds of the 
population being Manchus, exceedingly conservative 
and anti-foreign. 

Hei lung Aiang Province.—Hulan i §M, north 
of the Sungari river, among a people mainly agricul- 
tural, was opened in 1905. 

Higher educational work is chiefly carried on at 
Mukden. Here there are :— 

1. A Christian College in which all the three 
Manchurian missions co-operate, This was originally 
the Boys’ School of the United Free Mission 
(opened 1902). The Union buildings were erected 
in 1910. 

, 2. A Medical College established in 1912, 

3. A Theological Hall, common to the two 
Presbyterian missions. 

There are boys’ middle schools at Liaoyang, 
T‘iehling, K‘ai-yuan, and Ashi ho (built 1916). 

Medical Work.—There are Men’s hospitals at 
Mukden (begun 1892), Liao yang, Yung-ling, T‘ieh- 
ling, and Hu-lan. 

In 1910 the pneumonic plague broke out in 
Manchuria and became much worse with the coming 
of China New Year in 1911, the coolies spreading it 
on their journeys homewards. ‘The medical mission- 
aries, as well as Russian, Japanese, and Chiness 
doctors fought the pestilence, amd Dr. A. F. JACKSON 
(q.v.) who had arrived in Mukden in November 
1910, under the United Free Church of Scotland to 
teach in the Medical College, volunteered for the 
work, but died a week after of the disease. . 

The Women’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
United Free Church is well represented in Man- 
churia. Besides itinerating and taking charge of 
village schools, its representatives work Women’s 
Hospitals, at Mukden, K‘ai-yiian, Ashi-ho, T‘ieh- 
ling, and Hu-lan, a Girls’ Normal school at Mukden, 
and middle schools at five stations. . 

Statistics for year ending December 31, 1916 :— 


Foreign Missionaries ... ... 64 
Chinese Staff a oe 
Communicants «. 10,504 


Non-communicant Members 3,291 


UNITED METHODIST MISSIONARY SOC. 
1ETY. 

Headquarters :—Birmingham, England. 

Entered China, 1860. 

Works in Chihli, Shantung, Chékiang, Yunnan, 
and Kueichow. 

North China District, includes five ‘‘circuits’’ 
in Chihli and Shantung, each with resident mission- 
aries, and a share in Union work at Peking. 
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The work was started by the sending to China 
in 1860 of the Reva, Jown [xxooneer WwW 
Neiruonre Eat. 

China was in a very disturbed state at the time, 
partly owing to the ‘Mar Ping rebellion, and partly 
because the English and French, having taken the 
Taku forts, were marching to the capital. 

Soochow had been recommended as a centre for 
the new missionaries, and twice visited by them, 
but the disorder in the city was too great to allow 
of anything being done there, so it was decided to 
open work in Tientain. ‘This was done in 1861, and 
in 1862, land was purchased near the new British 
Concession, 


and 


In the course of the first five years, a strong 
little Chinese Church was established, with four 
chapels, boarding and day schools, twenty-four 
members and seven probationers, The quality of 
these first converts was unusually good. All the 
first ten were men of keen intelligence, high charac- 
ter, and consistent Christian life. One of them 
took a chief part for forty-four yéars in the training 
of preachers; while several were remarkable 
preachers themselves. 

In 1871, a Theological College was founded 
under Rev. W. N. Hatt, and was subsequently placed 
under Rey. G. T. Canpuiin, D.D. ; this work however 
was removed to Peking in 1912 as part of a scheme 
of co-operation in Peking University (q.v.). 

The station of T'ang Shan Jag {ly was planted 
in 1883, as a consequence of the opening of mines 
and railways, which gave opportunities of work both 
among Chinese and foreigners. Medical work was 
begun there in 1884, which was transferred to Yung- 
p‘ing x A in 1902, when that city became a 
foreign-manned station. 

Shantung.—In 1886 a Shantung man from Lao- 
ling hsien’ #4 B® came to Tientsin to seek for 
spiritual light, moved thereto by a remarkable 
dream ; and in response to this, a preacher was sent 
into Shanttng, who met with great success. 

Chu-chia chai & 3€ # was chosen as a foreign 
mission station, and a speedy development took place 
there, which resulted in a considerable increase in 
the personnel, both English and Chinese. Medical 
work was begun with the coming of Dr. StenHovsE 
in 1878, when Lao-ling hospital was founded. 
Wu-ting fu ft 4e JR was occupied as a foreign- 
manned station in 1905. 

This mission specializes in evangelistic work, 
and in 1916 employed no fewer than 44 native 
pastors and 144 local preachers. (In 1900, the 
foreign workers eventually escaped into safety, and 
the mission property was not injured, but two of 
the native catechists, and more than one hundred 
converts, were put to death by the Boxers, about 
ene half in Chihli and one half in Shantung, while 
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thers were aattered, and enffered eromelingly for 
Mra y praeoty Chae |, 

Kuat Chinn tSingype and Wenwtwow dbetrietes, 

Tite Mission wwe etartad in Mee peme Let bey 
ihe arrival of Kew W.  Finaem at Simp where 
he opened a duquenmary afd war joined in LS by 
teow J Mana. Alter four or fite pewr', howeser, 
beth theme werkers had to nmetire thromyty bein 
health 

The Rev Peeremren Garros arrived in 174%, 
and for nearly thirty years did brilliant and 


effectual work as a prem her, a meetin ler of the Sow 


Testament Resision Cammnittee, and a proamnter of 
Chmetian edueation. Ne retired in 1% throuyh 
iN heath For five veurk Mr Garr wae withomt 


a colleague, but wae jormed by Rew TK Swatiaw 
in 1874. From this time the work developed 
steadily, reinforcements arriving from time to time. 

In 1916, the Ningpo mission reported seven 
“circuits,’’ with a fine hospital, a College, and a 
Girls’ School in Ningpo city. 

Wenchow.—Work was beyun here ym: 1474. but 
lapsed for a year through the death of the om 
worker in-1881. In 1882, the Rev. W. E. Soornit, 
M.A. (compiler of Sootniiy’s Pocket Dictionary, 
author of Zhe Religions of China, etc., and at one 
time Principal of Shansi University), arrived to take 
charge. In 1884, during the Franco-Chinese War, 
all the Mission buildings were destroyed by a mob, 
but the missionaries escaped, and an indemnity was 
paid. For nine years Mr. and Mrs. Soornrte 
worked alone. The Wenchow colloquial was roman- 
ized, the New Testament translated into it, and 
educational and medical work beth begun on a 
modest scale. 

In 1916, the district reported 250 lay preachers, 
and the same number of churches and outstations, 
7,000 enquirers, a hospital with 17,400 attendances 
and in-patients, a College and Boys’ School with 
116 students; and a Girls’ School. 

West China. (Yuannan District}. ‘This work 
was started in 1885 by the sending of two workers, 
Rev. T. E. Vanstone, and Rev. S. T. THoryne. 
It was at first associated with the China Inland 
Mission, and the field was chosen on the advice of 
Dr. Hupson Taytor. 

Work was opened as soon as possible in three 
centres, Yiin-nan fu, Chao-t‘ung fu 8% 3B fF and 
Tung-ch‘uan fu W Jj) ff. ‘The two latter are in the 
north-east of Yiinnan province, and Chao-t‘ung 
is only ten miles from the Kueichow border. 

In 1900, the Mission premises at Yan-nan fn 
were completely destroyed, and the missionaries had 


_ to leave, and owing to the depletion of the staff by 


death, the station was given up. 

For many years, the work met with very little 
success, owing to the exceptional difficulties en- 
countered. Of the twelve million inhabitants of 
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Yunna: and Kueichow provinces, it is estamated 
that seven millions belong to aboriginal tribes, 
speaking many different languages. All possible 
efforts were made to reach these trbes, the two 
main divisions of which are the Miao and the No Su, 
but the principal work was done among the Chinese. 

In the year 1904, a sudden and remarkable 
nevement towards Christianity began among the 
tribes, when the Miao in Kueichow were stirred by 
rumours about Christ and His religion, and flocked 
to the missionaries for instruction. In 1906, two 
thousand of these people were baptized in and near 
Chao-t‘ung. 

Soon after the influence spread to the No Su, 
a people of great independence of character and 
geome wealth, from whom a few converts had been 
received even in the earlier days. 

Other tribes followed and, what is still more 
remarkable, those who received baptism, with rare 
ecxeptions, stood firm. For example in 1910, a 
great rebellion broke out in the north-west of Chao- 
t‘ung Prefecture, in which a number of Christians’ 
homes were destroyed, and the people passed 
through a reign of terror. When order was restored 
it was found not only that the Christians had not 
gone back, but a number of heathen had joined 
them. 

By the end of 1914, more than ten thousand of 
one tribe alone (the Kopw) were enrolled at Tung- 
ch‘uan as Christian adherents; and in that year, 
as a result of the work among the tribes, more than 
a thousand Chinese families destroyed their idols. 
Shih-mén-k‘an 4 F§ 4X, in Kueichow, twenty miles 
east of Chao-t‘ung, was opened in 1904, and in the 
next year a church was formed by the baptism of 
six hundred converts, and two years later ten 
thousand were enrolled as adherents. 

The Rev. S. Pottarp of this station, (died 
1915), devised a new written language for the Miao, 
and translated Scriptures and other literature into 
their tongue. 

In 1916 this station reported a large school and 
Hostel built with the help of the ARTHINGTON Fund 
(y.v.) and six scholars had been sent to the Union 
Middle School at Cheng-tu. 

To all this work the people give most liberally, 
and the No Su have erected scores of chapels for 
their own worship. 

Si fang ching PY Jy JF in Kueichow, has been 
worked since 1885. Sin tien chou, south of Tung- 
ch‘uan, was opened in 1916 for work among the 
Kopu (or Kani) tribe. 

Statistics for 19]6 :— 


Foreign Missionaries ... ... 47 
Employed Chinese staff .., 357 
Local preachers, etc. ...... 575 
Adult members .... ee | 
Junior members (under 16). 4,209 
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UNITED MISSION, LUTHERAN, The 
name under which (i). the Lutheran Synod, (ii). the 
Hauge Synod and (iii). the United Norwegian 
Evangelical Missions united in 1917. The first 
regular Conference of the new mission was held at 
Kikungshan in August of this year. See Lutheran 
Missions. 


UNITED NORWEGIAN EVANGELICAL 
Mission. 

Headquarters :—Minneapolis, U.S.A. 

Entered China, 1890. 

Works in Honan. 

The first work of this mission was done in = 
Hankow and Fanch‘éng, but the results were passed 
on to other missions, and a new field sought. 

Sin-yang chow fm ( and Ju-ning ye ¥ were 
opened in 1898, and Ch‘io-shan gf [yj in 1906, Lo-shan 
#2 il) in 1909, and Sui-p‘ing 3% 348 in 1912. Work 
is also done in Chéng-yang hsien JF f% @§ (1911), 
and Ki-kung shan #§ @ i. 

Regular Medical work is carried on in several 
places and there is a hospital at Ch‘io-shan, with 
four physicians, three foreign, and one Chinese. 

In addition to elementary schools, of which the 
mission has thirty-two, there are boys’ and girls’ 
middle schools at Sin-yang chow and Ju-ning. 

Theological students are trained at the Union 
Theological Seminary at She-kow, near Hankow, 
where the mission provides one of the professors. 

Statistics for year ending December 31, 1916. 


Foreign Missionaries ... ... 49 
Chinese Staff ss. =. a 
Communicants 1,478 
Non-communicant members 278 


UNITED STATES AND CHINA. _ See 


American Relations with China. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR 
China. This was opened in Shanghai on January 2, 
1907. Only America and Great Britain (see 
Supreme Court) have separate Courts in China; the 
Consuls try the cases of other nationalities. 


UNIVERSITE L’AURORE,—(AURORA UNIT- 
VERSITY), # 8 + St BE, Shanghai. In the 
beginning of 1902, Mr. Ma S1anc-ren, duly author- 
ized by the Superior of the Roman Catholic Miasion, 
began to group at Siccawei some students desirous 
ot studying philosophy. The course opened on 
March 19th, with 14 students. 

Some having expressed the desire to study 
Tiatin, a Chinese teacher was invited to assist Mr. 
Ma, who at this date gave to the dawning establish- 
ment the name of Aurora University. By the end of 
this first year, three European teachers had joined 
the staff, delivering lectures on Civil Law, hygiene 
and mathematics. 
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Tn 1903, the number of students had increased 
fourfold. Pinally the Jewuit Fathers agread ww 
take up the work and fully carry out the original 
plan, including also a Faculty of Medcieine, 
waa then purchased at Lukawei, just betide St 
Mary's Hawpital, recently erected by the KC. 


land 


Mission, The Univermty was transferred there in 
1908. 

PRESENT STATE OF THE UO NIVEMSITY 2 

1. Bualdings : the property contarns 105 mow, 


or 17 English acres, situated on both sides of Avenue 
Dubail. 
chemical apparatus), and so forth, there are Other 
extensive buildings for the use of the classes, 
boarders and staff. Another establishment for 
boarders is located on the western plot, in the 
neighbourhood of which is a small but commmodious 
hail for post mortem purposes. 

The full acheme, to be completed later on, will 
comprise about ten buildings similar to the three 
already existing. 

2. Organization : At the head of the University 
is a President or Rector, assisted by a Council, the 
members of which meet every month, 

The actual teaching staff comprises 24 members, 
19 of whom are Jesuit Fathers. One is a Doctor of 
Medicine, two are Doctors in Civil Law, and two, 
Civil Engineers. 

Two other Engineers and: three additional 
Medical doctors, as well as a certain number of 
competent teachers in other branches, are soon to 
be added. 

3. Course of Studies. The lectures of the 
higher course being given in French, it has been 
deemed necessary to start a three years’ Preparatory 
ecurse, during which the students, already proficient 
in Chinese literature, may acquire a sound knowledge 
of English and lay a solid foundation for their 
future work. Together with the two most widely 
diffused Western languages, French and English, a 
course of history and geography, mathematics and 
drawing, elementary physics and chemistry, and 
lectures on philosophy compose the programme. 

After three years (or before, if competent), the 
student may follow the Higher Course of Studies. 
He must then choose one of the three existing 
branches: Lettres-Droit (Arts and Law), Mathé. 
matiques-Génie civil (Science and Civil Engineer- 
ing). Médecine (Medicine). 

Those who choose the first branch have a three 
years’ course of literature and law; after which they 
must continue during two other years a special 
study of law before they can acquire the degree 
of LL.D. 

Students who choose science must study during 
' three years pure and mixed Mathematics; then add 
two other years, devoted to technical knowledge 
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aid work, before they can seoure tha degree of 
Cieil Engineer, 

Thime WhO hate evlerted Ube tumlinal cee, 
rotvet thet eluny Naloral Hietory [or two yeere, we 
4 reyolette Ter the full ewiree of four youre pee 
peraterys be their Mmewdiionl hee tow 

4, Nwamdev of atudente Thies hee Clea "rem 
20 ith 1005. te BOS fin the seenlonm 1917 1918 

PUTURR ODVIOK . 

In order to complete in every poaeible way the 
work of the University, an aetronomina) Observatory 
(ths one now loomed at the Zo Hills), and «@ 
Museum of National [ietory (that already e& wting 
at Succawei) aa well ae a general Publie Library, 
Will be added to the present emtabliabanerite 


UNIVERSITY OF NANKING, THE, is an 


OF Pranic mts which is weewed whe hivher 


educational work conducted independently in Nan- 
king for twenty-two years by the threc Mismons, 


Uhbonh 


A.P.M., M.E.M. and the Foreign Christian 
Mission. The onion wes efierted if 1910, and fa 
1911, a charter was granted the now UT niverelts 


by the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York. 

An Arts college, with a high school and middle 
school leading up to it, was established in 1910, a 
School of Normal Training in 1912, a Department 
of Missionary Training (or Language School), also 
in 1912, an Agriculiure Department in 1914, and a 
Forestry School in 1915: the last two have since 
been united as the College of Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Since 1910, four other missions have united in 
some parts of the work. They are, the Methodist 
Episcopal (South) Mission, the American Presby- 
terian (South) Mission, A.B.C.F.M. and the 8.B.C. 
Board. 

A medical school started in 1910 by the seven 
missions, as the East-China Medical School, was 
affiliated with the University in 1912, but was closed 
at the beginning of 1917, owing to the changes in 
medical education in China brought about by the 
activities of the China Medical Board of the 
RocKEFELLER Foundation (q.v.). 

The students of the University do valuable 
work in connection with the evening schools of the 
Y¥.M.C.A. Sixteen students teach six evenings a 
week in the People’s School near the University, 
which has 120 pupils, and the theological students 
in a second. and the Middle School students 
in a third. The Middle and Normal Schools have 
their own Boy Scout Bands, who also are busy in 
religious and social services. 

The property of the University is held by 
Trustees in the U.S.A. appointed by the Boards of 
the co-operating Societies; and on the field a Board 
of Managers, also chosen by the Missions, directs 
its affairs.‘ 
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It owns about seventy-five acres of land, and in 
addition to buildings for classrooms, laboratories 
and dormitories, has a chapel, a hospital and 
residences for the faculty with a museum and 
library. 

The President is the Rev. A. J. Bowen, 
B.A., LL.D., of the Methodist Episcopal (South) 
Mission. 

In January 1917 the University reported :— 


Foreign Staff — -— = a 

Chinese Professors ... ... ... 23 

Other Chinese Assistants - 
tudents :— 


Ss 
1. The College of Arts... .. ... 72 
2. The School of Normal Training 100 
3. The College of Agriculture and 


Forestry — a 
4. The Department of Missionary 
Training aes ee ee 


5. The High School ... 146 
6. The Middle School ... 1 


UNIVERSITY, PEKING GOVERNMENT. 
This University, founded by Imperial Edict in 1897, 
should not be confused with the Peking University, 
(q.v.). 

Peking Governinent University has had a varied 
and somewhat precarious career, but under the 
direction of the present Chancellor, Dr. Tsar 
YUVEN-PET, the institution has been reorganised, and 
now consists of a Department of Letters, a Depart- 
ment of Law, a Department of Science, and a 
Department of Engineering. Preparatory classes 
in connection with each of the four departments 
have recently been formed in place of a preparatory 
college which existed for some time. 

The University is moderately equipped with 
chemical, physical and technical apparatus, and the 
staff of lecturers includes a few foreigners. The 
number of students attending the University in 1917 
was 604 and the average annual fee was $30. 


URSIDAE. The following is given as a tent- 
ative list of the Bears of North China. 

Ureue tibetonus, the E. Tibetan Black Bear, 
S.W. Kansu, N.W. Ssich‘uan, E. Tibet; JU. 


VAGNONI, ALPHONSE, i§ —#. Kao I-chih, 
a Jesuit Father born in Italy in 1566. He reached 
Nanking in 1695. He gained a remarkable know- 


ledge of Chinese, baptized a high official and built | 


the first church in Nanking. When persecution 
arose he was imprisoned for several months with 
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ussuricus, the Manchurian Black Bear, Manchuria, 
N. Corea; U. (Selenarctos) leuconyx, the Shensi 
Bear, S.W. Shensi; U. (Melanarctos) cavifrons, 
the Manchurian Grizzly, Manchuria, N. Corea; 
Aeluropus melanoleucus, the Great Panda, S.W. 
Kansu, East Tibet, N.W. Ssiach‘uan. 

One or two others have been reported, but the 
species are uncertain, SwiINHoE states that he 
obtained a living specimen of U. tibetanus from the 
Shantung Promontory, that it is the same as the 
Formosan Black Bear, that if occurs also in Hainan 
and probably throughout the mountains of China 
generally. 

Sowersy: Recent Researches, etc., Journal, 
N.C.B.R.A.8., vol. xlvii; Swrnnoe: Catalogue of 
Mammals, P.Z.S., 1870, p. 615. 


URSIS, SABATIN DE, JE = # Heiung San-pa, 
a Jesuit Father, born in the kingdom of Naples in 
1575. He went to Peking in 1606, where he remained 
till chased out in 1617. Rrccr had given him special 
guidance in his Chinese studies and named him, at 
his own death, Superior of the Mission in Peking. 
When the question of correcting the Calendar arose 
in 1611, the mathematicians of the Court begged the 
Emperor to entrust it to the missionaries. Der 
Ursis’ part was to translate into Chinese the theory 
of the planets and to determine the longitude of 
Peking. By a display of hydraulic machines which 
he had constructed he brought many mandarins to 
visit the church, and the name of Zien Chu Tang 
3 =F % was as a consequence given to the church 
by the Ministry of Rites, a name now used for all 
Roman Catholic churches. Dr Ursis, victim of the 
persecution of 1616, died at Macao in 1620. 

Havret : La Stéle chrétienne de Si-ngan-fou, ii, 
p. 26, note. | 

URUMTSI, & 4 ARE Wu-lu-mu-ch‘t or i {Eb MF 
Ti-hua fu, the Bish-balik of medieval writers, is — 
on the great north road (Tien shan pei lu) from 
China to Kuldja. It is a trade centre with a popula- 
tion of 5),000, and is now the administrative capital 
of Hsin chiang (Sin kiang). 

According to Bruce, the usual Chinese name 
for the place is Hung miao tz 41 MY -F, Red temple. 


P. Semepvo beaten, put in chains and carried for 
thirty days in a cage to the borders of Kuangtung, 
reaching Macao in the middle of 1617. Meanwhile 
all the buildings and property in Nanking were 
destroyed or confiscated. Returning to the interior 


in 1624 under hig new name given above, instead of 
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FE GM Wana Fenc su, his old name, he went te 
Niangenou fe A in Shans, where he had remark 
able success and baptized 200 people in the frst 
year, includimg 60 (tferads and = peme membets of 
the impermal tamiy. After incessant labours lve 
died in Koangehou in 1640, leaving eight thousand 
Christians im the provinee instead of the twenty 
five found at his arrival. 

Haviner: La Stele chrétionne de Singan fou, 11, 
p 24, note, 

VALIGNANI, ALEXANDRE, #9 %&, fen 
Lian, was bot'n in Italy in 1538 and entered the 
Society of Jesus in 1506. He visited India, then 
Macao, and passed to Japan, where he had great 
success. He died at Macao just as he was preparing 
to enter China, in 1606. Semepo relates his cry as 
he looked towards China, ‘tO rock! rock! when 
wilt thou open?’’ He is said to have put things 
in train for the later settlement of desuits in the 
Courts of Nanking and Peking, and to have been 
the inspirer of Ricci’s labours. 

Havret: La Stéle chrétienne de Si ngan-fou, it, 
p. 5, note. 


VARIETES SINOLOGIQUES, a valuable 
series of works by Jesuit missionaries, issued at 
Zikawei. As a whole it has a great reputation for 
scholarship and accuracy. The first work was 
published in 1892 and 47 volumes have been issued 
up to the present date. These include 7 works on 
geography, viz., on the island of Ts‘ung-ming, the 
Grand Canal, Anhui Province, a work historical 
and geographical on Nanking, a plan of Nanking, 
with maps of the Prefectures of China and of 
W. Ssich‘uan. There are works on history, the 
Kingdoms of Wu, Ch‘u, Ch‘in, Chin, Han, Wei and 
Chao. In archaeology, etc., there are three volumes 
on the Nestorian Tablet, one on the Stone Circles 
of Hsii-chou fu, one on the tombs of the Liang 
dynasty and one on Jewish Inscriptions at K‘ai-féng 
fu. There is a Chronology comparing Chinese and 
Christian, dates for 4,000 years, volumes on Literary 
Allusions, on Examinations, civil and military, on 
Etiquette, on Marriage, on Property, on the Salt 
monopoly, on the Administration; a translation of 
Cuanc Cnrru-Tune’s Ch‘iian Hsiieh P‘ien, a Treatise 
on Cxuu Hsr, ten volumes of researches in Chinese 
Superstitions, and other works. 

These being by many different writers vary in 
value, and some are out of date; but the whole series 
is extremely useful. “They are all in French, but the 
last-named work, Dor& on Superstitions, is also 
appearing in English, and Ricnarp’s Geography of 
China also has an English translation. 

VARNISH, CHINESE. # ch‘i. is the sap of 
Rhus vernicifera, a tree whose principal habitat 
is in Kueichou and Ssich‘uan.- It grows in other 


provinces, such as Chekiang, but in no great 
abundance. 


| 
/ 


VASILIEV 


Ite altutedinal range in from 4.07) 10 7 femt, 
the optique being 4,000 te SU) fowe 

Tie port af Ningpo wae ome of the fiw perv 
vprtined 1% {cahemg ns wade, and probabty fopwighere 


frel waane Wiles eompbeed With the varoiad Ueto, and 


called it “Ningpe’” veruieh, @ mame whieh of atill 
Lear in the trade It largely Heel in leesjuer 
wk el qewrly all the foraien eepert gom te 
Japan Tanhkow je the chief market for the eupp)y, 
fiollcow eed bry lehane and Yooh, other prom be supply 
very littl. The annual interport exportation 


averages 26,000 piculs, of which half goes abroad. 


Hoste states (Report on Satch'uan,-p. 29) that 
the sap is obtajned from incisions in the bark of the 
uve which are made firrt when the trae te eenen 
years old, and not again for seven years. The sap, 
which on issuing from the tree is of a greyish white 
colour, must not be exposed to the air, which hastens 
its inherent tendency to become black. A layer of 
paper is placed over the vessels containing it to 
evsure this. Adulteration is detected by the smell, 
and by the fact that pure varnish if held up and 
made to drop, will remajn in an unbroken string, but 
the string will break if the varnish has been mixed 
with oil. If adulterated with oil, varnish placed on 
paper will ‘‘run,’’ the paper absorbing the oil. 

A peculiarity of ‘‘Ningpo varnish’’ is that it 
hardens only in a moist atmosphere and remains in 
a tacky condition if exposed to sunlight and heat, 
the essentials in hardening copal varnish. It should 
therefore only be applied during cloudy weather 
when the atmosphere is surcharged with moisture. 
For indoor work its drying is facilitated by hanging 
about tle room cloths saturated in water. The only 
change which takes place in the composition of the 
lacquer in drying at ordinary temperatures is the 
slow absorption of oxygen, which is. attributed to 
an obscure chemical reaction depending on the 
presence of a compound of manganese with a 
proteid-like substance. 

Red varnish is obtained by the admixture in 
certain proportions of wood oil and cinnabar; 
yellow, by the admixture of wood oil and powdered 
orpiment. 

The export in 1916 was pels. 15,619, value 
Tls. 788.658. 


VARO, FRANCISCO, a Dominican missionary 
who reached China in 1654. He was the author of 
the first Grammar of Chinese printed in China; it 
was printed at Canton in 1703, the title being 
Arte de la Lenqva mandarina. The. work is 
extremely rare. Fourmont’s Grammatica Duplex 
was, according to Remusat, merely a Latin trans- 
lation of Varo’s grammar. 


VASILIEV VASILI PAVLOVITCH, was 
born in 1818, and died in Petrogradin 1900. 
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Joining the Russian Church Mission at Peking he 
spent eleven years in that city in study. In 1851 
he became Professor of Chinese and Manchu in 
Kazan University, and was transferred in 1855 to 
Petrograd. His most important book was on 
Buddhism, ana it has been translated into French 
and German; his writings are all in Russian. A 
list of them may be found in the T‘oung Pao, 1900. 


VEGETARIAN SOCIETY, wa & ch‘th su 
chiao. <A very large society, bound to life-long 
abstinence from meat. The general idea is to 
gain happiness now and the paradise of the 
West hereafter, or at least to be re-incarnated 
as a rich man. The Society was founded in the 
T‘ang dynasty. It was members of this or some 
similar association who were responsible for the 
Kucheng Massacre (g.v.) in 1895. See Jasper Pool 
Society; Secret Sects. 


VERBIEST, FERDINAND, wy fm (¢ Nan 
Huai-jén, a Jesuit priest, born at Pithem, Belgium, 
October’ 29, 1623. With -Marrini, CoupLer and 
others he started for China from Genoa in 1656, 
but was captured by a French corsair in the 
Mediterranean, and after being ransomed had ‘to 
make a new start. The voyage was full of suffering, 
but he reached Macao in July, 1658, and the next 
year was able to enter China. He was sent to 
Hsi-an fu, but his really missionary life was very 
short, for he was invited to Peking by the Emperor 
Saun Cuiu and reached the capital in 1660. He 
became assistant to P. Scnatt with right of succes- 
sion. The purely astronomical work was attended 
to by Scuaty himself, while Versiest assisted him ; 
MAGALHAENS attended to, writings, drawings, etc., 
and Buctio did laboratory work. 

In 1664, after the death of SHun Cuim and 


under four Regents, the four priests were accused, 


by Yano Kuana-usien, who had been humiliated 
and replaced by ScHaty. ScCHALL, as a mandarin, had 
better treatment, but the others were kept in chains 
from November 16, 1664, till April 15, 1665. They 
were then condemned, ScHatu to be torn to death 
with pincers (tenaillé vif), the others to be beaten 
and banished, while 24 missionaries brought in from 
the country were sent to Canton. Happily a series 
of earthquakes occurred, and as a consequence the 
three were set at liberty; but Versrest refused to 
accept release unless Scnatyt were also set free. A 
fire in the palace decided the regents that ScHaLL 
also must be let go, but he died a year or bo later, 
Angust 15, 1666, without being reinstated in his 
office. Versrest and his two companions were 
retained in Peking. suffering many mortifications. 
When K‘anc- Hsr began to take the reins into 
his own hands, he first tested Verbiest’s mathema- 
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atory, February 1669. The Jesuits felt their 
position precarious till about 1676, but K‘ana Hs1 
grew more satisfied and friendly year by year; he 
sat alone with VeRBiesT every day studying Euclid 
and astronomy. Versisst himself studied Manchu 
and wrote a grammar of that language. 

On a great rebellion taking place, VERBIEST was 
ordered first to repair some old cannon, then to 
make some new ones; which he did very effectively. 
He wrote a book in Chinese on the art, but no 
copies are known to be extant. The emperor, in 
acknowledgment of his services, honoured him with 
a visit. 

In 1671 the missionaries at Canton were allowed 
to return to their work, and two more were brought 
to Peking, a third, P. Psreyra, being added later. 
VERBIEST escaped trouble over the controversy about 
rites; but he had his own controversy with PEREYRA. 
He saw the gradual decline of Portuguese power 
and induced the French King to send out French 
Jesuits; while Pereyra, being Portuguese, looked 
at things differently. He was also the object of 
envy and calumniation because of his mandarin rank 
and his official work, and had to write thrice to the 
Pope to justify his mathematics as really missionary 
work. 

He had the honour and fatigue of accompanying 
the emperor on one of his great hunting expeditions, 
which were more correctly military manceuvres. 
Two letters from Versrest as well as one from 
PeReyRa describing their experiences in these hunt- 
ing trips are given in English ‘in the Hakluyt 
Society’s volume, History of the tw» Tartar Con- 
querors of China. 

He was ‘used as the intermediary between the 
Court and all foreign visitors. It cannot’ be sup- 
posed that in this office he favoured the Dutch, 
because of their Calvinism, but he was better to the 
Russians because, in his fear for the one small door 
of Macao, he hoped a land route for missionaries 
might be practicable. 

He was superseded by Pereyra in his ecclesi- 
astical office, but did not live to know it. He died 
on January 28, 1688, and had a princely funeral. 
His grave is near to Rrcct’s. 

King Atsert of Belgium recently spoke of him 
as ‘‘the greatest missionary in China of the 17th 
century.” 

He was the author of many works in Chinese. 
Abbé Canton gives the titles of 39 books in Socsété 
a’ Emulation pour U Histoire et les Antiquités de la 
Flandre occidentale, Bruges, 1830, No. 1. 

Bosmans : Ferdinand Verbiest; Louvain, 1912. 


VERMICELLI, 
VERMILION, yin chu $f &, is made of fine 


See Beans. 


tics severely with repeated trials; then arrested | cinnabar, which has_ been purified by sublimation, 
Yané and made Vensrest director of the Observ- | and is collected in crystals of a bright violet red; 
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it is powdered between two atonen turned by hand, 
mising a very little water at the time, ‘The sticky 
mass is then put into pure water, and frequently 
levigated, decanted, and finally dived on heated 
tiles or ii the sun, When it is mfted for paching 
It as used in making Chinese red ink, for panting 
on porcelain and) wooed, and for eolourmg candies 
and paper, 

‘The trade is now very small. 
1916 was pels. 70, value ‘Tle. 18,667. 

Witniams : Commercial Guide; WHosm: Report 
on South Chyna, 1907. 


VERMILION PENCIL; GME chu pry decrees 
of special importance given under the sovereign’s 
own hand were written in red. 


VICARIATS-APOSTOLIC. 
rics formed by the Pope for the evangelization of 
distant lands and kept under his immediate juris 
diction, The bishops (Viears-apostolice) are nom 
inated by the Propaganda. 

To satisfy Portugal ALexanver XIII created 
the dioceses of Peking and Nanking in 1690, but in 
1¢96 InNocent XII reduced the areas of all three 
dioceses, including Macao, and announced his 
intention to entrust all the rest of China to 
Apostolic Vicars. 

Accordingly from that date we have the 
following Vicaviats-apustolic with some Apostolic 
Prefectures and Missions. The list gives the dates 
of creation, the Congregation to which the work is 
entrusted and the number of bishops, etc., who have 
been appointed from the beginning. 

1.—Amoy, founded in 1883 by ‘separation from 
Fukien. Included Formosa, Ch‘uan chou and Chang 
chou till 1913, when Formosa was detached and 
three Fukien. prefectures substituted. Spanish 
Dominican. There have been 5 bishops. 

2.—Shansi and Shensi. Franciscan. Separated 
from Peking in 1696. 17 bishops. The two pro- 
vinces were separated formally, as they had some 
times been in fact, in 1844. 

3.—N. Shansi. Franciscan. Shansi and Shensi 
were separated in 1844; Shansi was divided into two 
Vicariats in 1890. 8 bishops. 

4.—S. Shansi. Franciscan. Separated from 
N. Shansi in 1890. 3 bishops. 

5.—N. Shantung. Franciscan. Separated from 
Peking in 1839, and divided in 1885 and 1894. 
6 bishops. 

6.—S. Shantung. Steyl Mission. 
Vicariat in 1885. 2 bishops. 

7.—K. Shantung. Franciscan. Separated from 
N. Shantung in 1894. 2 bishops. 

8.—Central Shensi. Franciscan. Shensi and 
Shansj were divided in 1844, Kansu was cut off from 
Shensi in 1878, S. Shensi in 1887 and N. Shensi in 
1911. 9 bishops. 


The expert in 


These are bishop 


Made into a 
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0 -& Slretiea jretes and A Jul 
wf I mv Se para bed irom Plow ie Loo! 
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irony the Vieariat of SN. Shemet whiet Wier teed Leo 
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iene of (pdiad Bien 
1] Pf uien 


1 Lashop 


Lerman nein ep a & bene iva) ue 


diocese of Nanking mi 100 Prem Liles oe las 
Kianges and Ohekiang were onited with in It 
iticluded P ontieme The Viebfiit apostate of Annoy 
with Permem was detwlwed from it tn 1S and 
three other prefeotorm on 1905 10 baste 

12—S. Honan Prancrwcan 5 Hewat ewe 
separated from Nauwking diocwee in IMIS and 
entrusted at first to the laze, them w the 
Seminary of Milan in 1369 aad wow bo the 
Franciscans. 6 bishepre, 

13. Ss. Horan (Pareuyn M, heme is M idan) "a4 


separated from Honan from 1682 till 1955 and had 
2 bishopa. 

14. W. Honan. 
Separated from S. Homan in 1906 ae ac Apromtoli 
Prefecture, and made a Vicariat-apostolic tn 1911 


(Foregn Misewne of [arr 


1 bishop. 
15. H onykormy. Sam, a; hewrecgu Mirttoois at 
Milaon. Created as a Prefecture im 1441 and made 


a Vicariat in 1874. 7 bishops. 

16.—Hu Kuang. Propaganda,—mostly Francis 
cone. Separated from Nanking, 1696, a Vicariat. 
It was afterwards administered with Ssiach‘uan, 
then reunited with Shensi and Shansi in 1762. The 
Vicariat was re-established in 1838 separate from 


Shensi. In 1856 Hunan was separated from Hupei. 
10 bishops. 
17.—S. Hunan. Franciscan. Hunan was separat- 


ed from Hu-Kuang in 1856 and made a Vicariat. 
This was divided in 1879. 5 bishops. 

18.—N. Hunan. Auqustiniun. Separated from 
Hunan in 1879. 6 bishops. 

19.—E. Hupei. Franciscan. Separated from 
Hunan in 1856 and divided into three Vicariats in 
1670. 4 bishops. 


20.—N.W. Hupei. Franciscan. Made in 1870 
by dividing Hupei. 7 bishops. 
21.—S.W. Hupei. Franciscan. Made in 1870 


by the division of Hupei. 4 bishops. 

22.—(Mission) Ili. Scheut Mission. Separated 
from Kansu and made an independent Mission in 
1888. 2 Superiors. 

23.—N. Kansu. Scheut Mieston. Created by 
separation from Shensi, 1878. Ko-ko-nor is under 
its jurisdiction. 2 bishops. 

24.—(Prefecture of) S. Kansu. Scheut Misston. 
Separated from Kansu, 1905. 1 Apostolic-prefect. 

24.—Kiangnan. Jesuit. Constituted in 185, 
on the suppression of Nanking. Includes Kiangsu 
and Anhui. 7 bishops. 

26.—N. Kiangsi. Lazarist. Kiangsi was separated 
from Nanking in 1696, then (1718-1838) united to 
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Fukien, then made a Vicariat in 1846, and divided 
in 1679 and 1385. It was confided to Lazarists in 
1858. 15 bishops. 

27.—S. hKaangsi. Lazarist. 
RKiangsa in 1879. 3 bishops 


Separated from 


28.—K. Kiangsi. JLazarist. Created in 1886. 
2 bishops. 
23.—Kien ch‘ang. Foreign Musssons, Paris. 


Created 1910. 1 bishop. 

50.—Kuangsi. Fureign Missions of Parts. Created 
in 1875. 11 Apostolic-prefects. 

31.—(Prefecture of) Kuangtung. Foreign 
Missions. Detached from Macao in 1858. 7 
Apostoiic-pretects. (Now the V. A.s of Canton 
and Swatow). 

52.—Kueichou. Foreign Missions. Created 1696, 
then joined to Sstch‘uan, then established anew 
in 1846. 22 bishops. 

33.—S. Manchuria. Foreign Missions. All beyond 
the Great Wall was separated from the diocese of 
Peking in 1838. Mongolia was separated from 
Manchuria in 1840, and Manchuria was divided in 
1898. 8 bishops. 

34.—N. Manchuria. Foreign Missions. Separated 
from Manchuria in 1898. 1 bishop. 

35.—Central Mongolia. Scheut Mission.. Mon- 
golia was made a Vicariat in 1840, then had several 
pro-vicars and was again a Vicariat in 1874. It was 
divided into three Vicariats in 1883. Central 
Mongolia includes the north and north-west. 7 
bishops, etc. 

56.—W. Mongolia (Ortos). 
Created in 1883 by division-of Mongolia. 

57.—E. Mongolia. Scheut Mission. 
1883 by division of Mongolia. 

38.—W. Ssich‘uan. Foreign Missions. Created 
in 1696. The province was divided into twu 
Vicariate in 1855. 26 bishops. 

39.—E. Ssiich‘uan. Foreign Missions. Formed 
in 1858 by the division of Ssich‘uan. It was divided 
again in 1860. 4 bishops. 

40.—S. Ssaich‘uan. Foreign Missions. 
in 1860. 4 bishops. 

41.:—E.- Chékiang. Jazarist. Separated from 
Nanking in 1696, it was joined to Fukien in 1718. 
In 1838 Chékiang and Kiangsi were made a Vicariat, 
and Kiangsi was detached in 1846. Chékiang was 
divided into two in 1910. 12 bishops. 


Scheut Mission. 
3 bishops. 
Created in 
2 bishops. 


42.—W. Chékiartg. Lazarist. Created 1910. 
1 bishop. 
43.—N. Chrthli. Zazarist. Formed in 1856, when 


the diocese of Peking was suppressed and the pro- 
vince divided into three Vicariats. Portions have 
been since detached. 8 bishops. 


44.—S.E. Chihli. -Jesuit. Formed in 1856. 
4 bishops. 

45.—W. Chihli. JLazarist. Formed in. 1856. 
6 bishops. 


Created - 
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46.—N.E. Chihli. JZazarist. 
N. Chihli in 1899. 1 bishop. 

47.—Central Chihli. Lazarist. 
N. Chihli, 1910. 1 bishop. 

48.—Maritime Chihli. Zazarist. Formed in 1912 
and including only one prefecture,—Tientsin fu. 
1 bishop. 

49.—Tibet. Foreign Missions. In the 17th 
century there was an Apostolic-Prefecture, attached 
in 1820 to Agra. The Vicariat of Lhasa was 
established in 1846, divided- into two prefectures | 
and re-established in 1857. The episcopal residence 
is at Tachienlu. 7 bishops. 

50.—Yinnan. Foreign Missions. Détached from 
Nanking, 1696, then. joined to Ssich‘uan from 1781 
to 1840, and then re-established. 18 bishops, etc. 
See Congregations. 

De Mormrey: La Aiérarchie Catholique; 
Prancuet : Les Missions de Chine, 1917. 


VINAYA SCHOOL of Chinese Buddhism. See 
Lit Tsung. 


VISCOUNT. See Nobility. 


VISDELOU, CLAUDE DE, 3 m Liu Ying, 
a Jesuit Father born in 1656 in Brittany. He. 
reached China.in 1687, being one of the first five 
French Jesuits sent there by Louis XIV. Sent 
trom Peking to Shansi, poverty forced him after 
two years to go to Nanking. .After a visit to 
Canton he returned to’ Peking where he was en- 
trusted with the care of the neophytes: His care- 
tul study of Chinese led. him to the conclusion that 
his brethren were wrong in the matter of Chinese 
rites, and on the arrival of the legate DE TouRNON 
he laid before him all that he had amassed against 
them. In 1708 Cuemenr XI named him Vicar- 
Apostolic of Kueichou and Bishop of Claudiopolis. 
He had to be consecrated secretly, in the house 
at Macao where the legate was imprisoned. In 1709, 
being forced by the persecution of ‘his brethren to 
leave China he went to Pondichéry, where he died 
November 11, 1737. 

He was a brilliant Chinese scholar and devoted 
his studies to the history of the races to the north 
of China. His Histoire de la Tartarie did not 
appear till 1780, though written much earlier and 
probably used in the manuscript by De Gurenes in 
his Histoire des Huns. It is a matter of regret that 
his life was not spent in such researches instead of 
having been spoiled by the Rites Controversy (q.v.). 

Havnet : La Stele chrétienne de Si-ngan-fou, ii, 
p. 332, note; Remusat: Nouveaux Mélanges Asia- 
tiques. 


VLADISLAVITCH, SAVVA_ LUKITCH, 
Russian ambassador to China in 1725 to announce 
the death of Peter the Great and the accession of 
CatHertne. He was not able after six months’ 


Separated from 


Separated from 
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negotiations in DPeking to do anything, but at 


Kiakhta he concluded tho second Treaty between 


the two countfies, the Treaty of 1727; semetimen | 


called the Vladwalaviteh Treaty (q.v.). See Ruaerern 


Relations with China. 


VLADISLAVITCH TREATY, 1727, between 
China and Russia, the second treaty negotiated by 
China with Russia and with any foreign power, 
It dealt with trontiers, merchants, religious worship, 
ete. It was made at Kiakhta, and takes its name 
from the Illyrican Count, the ambassador of Ruwsma, 
who signed it. 

Hertscer: Treaties, 


VOLE. 


VON DER GABELENTZ, HANS GEORG 
Conon, born at Altenburg in Germany in 1840, died 
there in 1893. In 1878 he was made Professor of 
East-Asian languages in Leipzig University; and 
became Professor in Berlin University in 1889. 
His chief work was on Chinese grammar. 


See Murider. 


WANG AN-SHIH 


VON KETTLER. Sen ho ettler 
VON MOLLENDORFF. 


VON RICHTHOFEN. 


See Mellendurll 
swe Mavhthosen 


VORMELA, (1. neyons), a pemuliar polecmt 
ke anigm! with black underparts, black and White 
bare 


Se 


\anmegated orange and brown 


ia 6UWN 


fac an atid @ 


Jt im tewiied Shenes am the Onriiew 
M uetelidir. 
SowruMny . 


p. 66. 


Journal, alyti, 


SC RRAS, wal, 


VOWS, PF ® heu yun, a very common pras tice 
w Case of sickness, etc. The vow may be W give 
something to the god or temple er to do wome work 
of merit, such as a pilgrunaye or a fast 


Dont : Rechercher eur lea Superatitvons, p. YW. 


VULTURES... Only two’ species are found in 
China, a remarkable fact, attributed to the paucity 
of cattle and to the fart that the (Chinese bury 
their dead. See Accipitres. 


W 


WADE, THOMAS FRANCIS, the son of 
Colonel THomas Wane, C.B., was born about 1818, 
entered the army and took part in the first war with 
China. He retired as lieutenant in 1847,,and became 
Assistant Chinese Secretary. He took part in the 
‘Battle of Muddy Flat,’ being then Vige-Consul at 
Shanghai. In 1861 he was made C.B. and appointed 
Chinese Secretary and Translator to the British 
Legation, and became Minister in 1871. He made 
the Chefoo Convention in 1876, became K.C.B. in 


1875, retired in 1883 and was made G.C.M.G. in - 


1889. He was the first Professor of Chinese at 
Cambridge, being appointed in 1888, and he presented 
to the University his very extensive and valuable 
collection ot Chinese books; (see Zibraries). He 
died in 1895. 

_ As a Chinese scholar he is best known by his 
Tzi Erh-Chi (q.v.), and by the system of romanis- 
ation thereby introduced. A list of his writings 
may be found in the 7'‘oung Pao for 1895. 


WAGTAILS, See Motacillidae. 


WAI WU PU, $5 ®& #f. The Foreign office 
which superseded the Tsung li yamén (q.v.) in 1901, 
in accordance with a scheme prepared by W. W. 
RockHiti, (Special Envoy, U.S.A.) and Marquis 
Komura, (Japanese Envoy), on behalf: of the other 


Plenipotentiaries. Prince CHuinc was the first 
President. 
WALNUTS, Juglans regia sinenae, Be 


Ho t‘ao. This fruit is a native of N. China and 1s 
found there in its perfection: The trees grow in 
orchards, but in mountain valleys where terraces 
have to be made to give a sufficiency of soil they are 
generally found single or in small groups. 

The Chinese cannot graft or bud the walnut, 
hence all the trees are seedlings, and the quality of 
the nuts differs very greatly, even in the same 
orchard. | 

A few specimens of the wild walnut may be 
found; leaves and nuts are smaller than in the 
cultivated varieties and the fruit is not so sweet; 
otherwise there -is little difference. 

Meyer: Agricultural Explorations, etc. 


WANG, =. See Imperial Titles. 


WANG AN-SHIH, ¥ # @, (1021-86), a 
celebrated economist and reformer. He first became 
known for his independent interpretations of the 


‘Classics, especially with feference to the land 


question. He held office in Chékiang and did much 
to help agriculture, especially by engineering works 
against floods. In 1068 he became prime minister 
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and held the office for eighteen years, inducing the 
emperor to carry out many reforms. 

Among his measures were the folowing. Having 
made a new land-survey he lowered the taxes and 
made them payable in kind. He began a scheme 
to benefit commerce by government transportation 
Government loans at 2% per 
mens. repayable after harvest were made to farmers, 
An income-tax was levied for public works, instead 
of forced labour. 


of surplus grain. 


He met with great opposition; from officials, 
because they objected to his socialistic views ; from 
the people, because many reforms seemed to bear 
hardly on them and because local self-government 
haci ceased. He was dismissed at the end of eighteen 
years, and most of his work was undone. 

Fercuson: Wang An-shih, Journal, N.C.B. 
R.A.S., vol. xxxv. 


WANG CHIH =F @, the Chinese Rip Van 
WINKLE, a Taoist patriarch who is said to have 
lived under the Chin dynasty. After awakening 
from his magical sleep, which lasted several 
rerturies, he devoted himself to the search for 
immortality, and obtained it. 

Gites : Biographical Dictionary. 


WANG CH'UNG, + #%, @ ‘“‘heterodox’’ philo- 
sopher born in Chekiang, a.p. 27, who in spite of 
ptnury acquired a vast amount of learning. He 
several times held office, but his views prevented 
his gaining favour with his superiors. 

He is the boldest of all the Chinese writers. 
both in thought and expression. He derided the 
superstitions current in his day ; he denied the pos- 
sibility of the soul being immortal, and freely criti- 
cised, not only Taoist teachings, but even those 
‘of Conpuctus and MeEnctics. 

His great work, the fa @ Lun Héng, is not 
itself much known, though given unwilling re- 
cognition in the Catalogue of Cu‘1en Lune, but is 
much quoted by other authors. 
just when a friend had recommended him to the 
Emperor, who bestowed a post upon him, which he 
did not live to fill. 

Gites : Biographical Dictionary. 


WANG KHAN. See Kerait. 


WANG MANG, = 26, commonly known aa 
“the Usurper,’’. was born s.c. 33. His aunt was 
wife to the Emperor Yuan T1 of the Han dynasty ; 
and through her influence he attained high office and 
was made Marquis. He married his daughter to 
the boy-Emperor P‘1nc T1, and was himself made 
Duke. He is suspected of poisoning this Emperor, 
and he placed a two-year old successor on the throne 
with himself as Regent. Three years later (a.D. 9) 
he set this child aside and proclaimed himself 


He died in 97, 
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Emperor. After much fighting with insurgents he 
was driven from power and waa killed in a revolt 
of his own troops, a.D. 23. 


WANG PA, A, forget eight. The ‘eight’ 
are the eight cardinal virtues : filial piety, brotherly 
love, faithfulness, sincerity, propriety, uprightness, 
moderation and modesty. To forget all the eight 
is to be very bad indeed, and ‘eight-forgetter’ is 
one of the worst terms of revilement in the language. 
The name is for some reason given to the tortoise, 
and the characters (or the figure of a tortoise) are 
often seen on walls, where the meaning is ‘commit 
no nuisance.’ The term is found as early as a.D. 500, 
Other explanations are also given. 


WANG PO. See Whampoa. 
WANG SHOU-JEN. See Wang Yang-ming. 


WANG YANG-MING = & BW, the latest of 
the Confucian philosophers, was born in 1472, in 
the 8th year of the Ming Emperor, Cu‘#ne Hva. 
His name was Suovu JEN 9 {<, but his disciples 
called him ¥aNnG-MING, from a grotto of that name 
near his home in Chékiang, where he had built 
himself a house. He was of a high and ancient 
official family, an ancestor of his having been a 
general in the time of the Western Chin dynasty. 
Another ancestor, who was serving the first Ming 
Einperor, was killed in the exercise of his duties, 
by the aborigines in Kuangtung province. His father, 
Wanc Hua, was vice-president of the Beard of 
Rites, and also held other offices. WaNncG YANG-MING 
became a Chii jén at twenty-one, seven years later 
he became a Chin shih, and somewhat later a Hanlin, 
when he was given office. At thirty he was a Pro- 
vincial Judge. He was at first much given to 
Taoist practices, but gave them up as “‘humbugging 
and not in accordance with the true way.’’ From 
the age of thirty-four he began to attract disciples 
by his re-interpretation of the Confucian doctrines. 
He had already held many offices when in 1507 he 
was degraded, and sent to Kueichow in an inferior 
post through having offended a powerful eunuch. 
It is a pleasing touch that while in Kueichow, when 
all his followers fell ill, Wanc Yanc-mInG, though 
hourly expecting that the eunuch would work his 
death, busied-himself with chopping wood, carrying 
water and cooking for his sick attendants, besides 
singing to them and telling them stories to beguile 
their sorrow. After four years he was restored to 
favour, and filled many posts both civil and military 
with conspicuous: success: he was governor of 
several Provinces, and received many honours. 

When he was fifty-one he was accused to the 
Throne of heterodoxy; but no action of importance 
was taken. 

He died in 1528, and was buried at Hungeh‘i, 
ten miles from Hangchow, 
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Ho was canonized in 1567 an oe QWs Carin, 
and in 1585 the Emperor Wan J. ordered that his 
sacrifice in the Confugan temples should follow 
that of Conrucres, 

His views differ so widely 


fren Lh one of 


(nu Hest that he in regarded as heteredox, but | 


especially of late yoars, he has been much studied 


both by Chinese and Japanese. [lis reinterpretation | 


ot the classica is remarkable for ite lofty idealiam, 
as compared with the realm of Cnvu Hai, and his 


insistence on the intuitive nature of knowledge, the | 
deserters from mavy or army it wan not diflenit to 


omnipresence 6f mind, and the correlation of know 
ledge to action, may yet provide a new point of 
departure in the development of Chinese thought. 
His biography and part of his works have been 
translated into English by Henke. 
Henke: The Philosophy of Wang Yang-miny 
(1919). 


WANG YING-LIN, 3 Mt @ (a.p. 1223-1296). 
A native of Chékiang and a voluminous writer, his 
most important work being Yu Hai = ff, a large 
encyclopedia. 

He is also regarded generally as the author of 
the San-tza Ching, (q.v.). 


WAN KUO KUNG PAO @ fj & 98 or Review 
of the Times, was a weekly periodical started by 
Dr. Youna J. ALLEN in 1868 and continued by him 
for about 15 years. In 1888 the Society for the 
Diffusion of Christian and General Knowledge 
resuscitated it as a monthly magazine, undertaking 
the financial and business responsibilities, while 
Dr. ALLEN edited it. It must not be confused with 
a daily by the same name started by the Peking 
Reform Club in 1895 and suppressed early in 1896, 
which reproduced many of Dr. T. RicHarp’s 
articles. During the Reform movement’in 1896; the 
S.D.K.’s monthly reached a circulation four times 
as large.as it had been in 1894, and in 1898 a re- 
former proposed to the Emperor that it should be 
made the Government organ. The boycott against 
American goods in 1902 seriously affected its 
circulation, and after Dr. ALLEN’s death in May 
1907, it was continued only to the end of the year, 
_ & weekly called the 7'a T‘ung Pao taking its place. 


WAN LI CH‘ANG CH‘ENG. See Great Wall. 


WAPITI, & RR ma lu, ‘horse deer’; a large 
deer, intermediate in form between the Red deer 
of Europe and the Wapiti or so-called Elk of 
America. See Cervide. 

Sowersy: Fur and Feather in North China; 
Wattace: The Big Game of Central and Western 
China. 


_ WARD, FREDERICK, the creator of The 
Ever-victorious Army, was born in 1828 at Salem, 
Mass. He led a rough, adventurous life and saw 
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WATTERS 


a good deal of fighting He came to Shangha: when 
the I'a: Pung reels Kad dewlinesd, 
though they were wt) masters of Nang how and 
Suchow, bentdes reniating seege in Nanking 


tie powell w 


Vi any 


plopormed be the Shangha: mMerchante that he should 


capture Bung kang QT the prefectural city of 
Shanghw. The contract being made, he proneeded 
to enlet about one hundred foreigners; the port 
war at the time crowded with bhipping, and Loe 
Anglo Freneh expedition againmet China wan weling 


from Shanghai; hence, among diecharged matlors or 


yet recruits, but of course the foreign authorities 
were not in favour of such action. He had 
Burcevine (q.v.) for his lieutenant. 

The first attack on Sung kiatg failed and the 
surviving foreignere were disbanded; & second 
attack, with a smaller force of Manilamen, 
succeeded. He then made two disastrous atvernpus 
to take Ch'‘ing-p‘u, and was himself severely 
wounded. He got into great trouble with foreign 
authorities, who still wished to remain neutral, and 
who did not want encouragement to be given to 
desertion ; and he was even in prison for a time. 

At last he and Burcevine decided to employ no 
more foreignera but to discipline natives, a plan 
to which the Chinese readily agreed. By the end 
of January, 1862, he had a force of 8,000 drilled 
Chinese under ten foreign officers. These had some 
successes, and when the rebels broke the agreement 
which kept them thirty miles from Shanghai, and 
English and French joined the Imperialists in 
resisting them, Wanp’s force co-operated with the 
foreign troops. After the first great victory the 
British naval and military authorities reported very 
favourably on Warp’s force, and an Imperial decree 
designated it ‘The Ever-victorious Army.’ Warp 
with this army then did a great deal of fighting, 
but for some time it was always with the support 
of foreign troops. He was mortally wounded in 
attacking Tza Ki and died within the day at 
Ningpo. He left instructions as to the carrying 
on of his work, and asked to be buried in the court 
of the Confucian Temple at Sung-kiang ; this extra- 
ordinary request was granted, and very high honour 
was shewn to the dead. 


WATCH-TOWERS, supposed to have been 
erected by the Mongols as signal towers, extend 
from Peking to Shanhaikwan and into Manchuria. 
Other towers, found along the foot-hills in the 
Western Hills, are supposed to have been erected 
for protection against hill-robbers. 


WATER-CLOCK. See Clepsydra. 


WATTERS, THOMAS, was born in Ireland 
im 1840 and died in London, January 10, 1901. He 
was appointed a student-interpreter in the British 
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Consular Service in 1863 and was Consul in various 
ports until 1895 when he retired. He was interested 
in botany and discovered quite a number of new 
species or varieties. But he is especially known as a 
student of Buddhism. His works are as follows :— 

Lao Tz, A Study tn Chinese Philosophy (1870) ; 
A Guide to the Tablets in the Temple of Confucius, 
(1879); Essays on the Chinese Language, (1889); 
Stories of Everyday Life in China, (1896); besides 
many articles in reviews, etc. His work On Yuan 
Chwang's Travels in India appeared posthumously, 
1904. 

BRETSCHNEIDER : History of European Botanical 
Discoveries; Conpier : T‘oung Pao, 1901, p. 92. 


WAX INSECT. See Waz, White: 


WAX, VEGETABLE, is produced from the 
fruit of a tree of the Rhus order, the substance 
being formed between the kerne! and the outer skin 
of the seed, and in its crude form is of greenish 
tinge. The foreign firms deal in this article under 
the name of green vegetable tallow and consider it 
a variety of the ordinary white vegetable tallow. 
The Chinese, however, distinguish it by the name 
ot ch‘t-yu % ji, from vegetable tallow, which they 
call p‘t-yu #e 7, and which is found in the form of 
a coating round the seed of Sapium sapiferum, (see 
Tallow, Vegetable). Vegetable wax is now being 
réfined in Hankow and is exported both in its 
refined and crude form, but chiefly in the latter. 
It has lately come into favour in Europe for candle- 
making, and a considerable demand for it has sprung 
uy. It is harder and more wax-like than vegetable 
tallow, and its melting point is higher. The trade 
in it seems capable of great expansion, provided the 
supp!y can keep pace with the demand. 

The exports of vegetable wax, which were 
33,000 piculs in 1999, worth Tls. 293,000, fell in the 
following years; but 44,000 piculs were exported in 
1914, which included 7,000 piculs from Ichang and 
Shasi. ‘The export in 1916 was pcls. 7,725, value 
Tls. 87,419. 

Hankow Customs Report, 1909. 


WAX, WHITE, yy Si pai-la. Insect white 
wax is produced by a scale-insect, the Coccus pe-la, 
being deposited on the branches of an ash (Ff razxinus 
chinensis) and of a privet (Ligustrum lucidum, 
xc #). It has long been an object of interest in 
Europe, being mentioned as early as 1655 by MartIn1 
in his Novus Atlas Sinensis. The chief centre of 
ths industry is Kiating fu, Ssach‘uan, but the 
insects are bred in the Kienchang Valley, further 
south-west. Here they develop during the winter 
on the privet. The cone-like scales full of minute 
eggs are removed date in April to the wax districts 
200 miles north-east, by porters who travel jin relays 
and make the journey in 6 days, speed being neces- 
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sary, especially in warm weather, in order wo arrive 
betore the insects hatch out. The cones are placed 
on pollarded trees, either ash or privet, where they 
hatch out and after a moulting period deposit the 
wax (probably as a protection against enemies) on 
the lower surfaces of the branches. The deposit 
continues until the end of August, when the wax is 
gathered, placed in boiling water, and skimmed off 
tne surface on which jt floats; it is then moulded 
into cakes. The wax bears a close resemblance to 
spermaceti, but is much hagder. It is colourless 
and almost vdourless, tasteless, brittle, soluble in 
alcohol, and dissolves with great difficulty in 
naphtha. It hardens by long immersion in cold 
water. It is largely used as a coating for Chinese 
candles, its high melting point (160° F.) rendering 
it useful as a protection to the fata and oils 
employed, which melt at 100° F. Other uses are, 
to impart a gioss to good paper; to coat pills; to 
polish jade, soapstone, and superior furniture; and 
to give lustre to cloth. 

The production is 50,000 piculs in a poor year 
aid as much as 100,000 piculs in a very good year. 
Most of it remains in Western China, but in 1906 
14,000 piculs were exported from Chungking down 
the Yangtze. 

Though the. best wax is from Ssich‘uan, it is 
also produced in several other provinces; its range 
is really from Chihli to Hainan. 

The export in 1916 was pels. 8,690, value 
Tls, 520,386. 

Basen : Report, 1879; Hosm: Three Years in 


-W. China; Wimson : A Naturalist in W. China. 


WEASEL. See Mustelide. 
WEAVER-BIRDS. See Ploceina. 


WEDDELL, JOHN, the commander of an 
expedition to find out the possibilities of trade with 
China. It was organized by Sir W. CourTEENES 
(q.v.) and seems to have enjoyed the special favour 
of CHarites I. The expedition consisted of four 
ships and two pinnaces, and among other merchants 
on board was Peter Munpy, who wrote a valuable. 
journal. (See Mundy). It sailed in April, 1636. 
On reaching Macao it found the Portuguese ready 
to Use any means to prevent others than themselves 
from having trade with China; and it found the 
Chinese arrogant, timid, and blustering. WerppeLy 
was exceedingly bold and forced his way to Canton, 
but it was nearly a century before English trade was 
really established in that city. 

Eames : The English in China. 


WEEGUR, Dr. Epxrns’ romanization of the 
name generally written Ouigur or Uighir. See 
Uighur. 

WEI CH‘l, fey WR. surrounding chese, often 
called chess by foreigners. BH ng ch‘t, however, 
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isthe pame mmilar to chess, while wes cA’s doen not 
resemble ab, 
apain, it ae quite unlike the game known im the 
West by that name, 

It is an ancwnt game, being first mentioned in 
Chinese writings abeut te, to 
Ieowins ; and it i native in China, It 14 regarded 
as the noblest of games and mw much played by the 
Licrati, while chess ys more su favour With seldiera. 


In Japan IL ok called gv bony, bet, 


O25,  acout ding 


It appears a simple yame, yet i really most difleult. 

The square beard on which it mm played 1s 
divided by eighteen lines each way, making 524 
squares. ‘The play, however, i4 at the points 
where the lines cut or meet; there are therefore 
Jol places, 

The ‘men’ are round, flat stones, black and 
white, each player beginning with a bagful of one 
edlour, ‘The opponents play alternately, putting a 
stone down on an unoccupied point. The object of 
each is to occupy as much of the beard as possible. 
This is done by making enclosures, the unoccupied 
points in which count to the player as well as the 
occupied ones; or by surrounding and so capturing 
the enemy pieces on the board. Hence the name of 
the game. 

The description to which the reader is referred 
is full and clear and illustrated with diagrams. 
See Chess. 

Vourrcettr: Wei-ch‘i, Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., 
vol, xxvi. 


WEI DYNASTY. One of the Three Kingdoms, 


(g.v.). The rulers were as follows. 
Dyn. Title. Accession Reign Title | Adopted 
A.D. A.D. 
a Wen Ti 220 % # Huang, Ch‘u 220 
BY ijt Ming Ti 227 *K #} T‘ai Ho 227 
BB Ch‘ing Lung = 233 
ik & Ching Ch‘u 237 
RE i Fei Ti, 
HEE Ch‘i Wang 240 7E % Chéng Shih 240 
Fang 
¥# 48 Chia P‘ing 249 
“> FH Shao Ti ) 
m® WW Kao Kuei 254 7F 7g Chéng Yuan 254 
#8 2 Hsiang Kung ; 
# Se Kan Lu 256 
jo We Yian Ti 260 % 5G Ching Yuan 260 
BR RE Usien Hsi 264 
WEI DYNASTY, NORTHERN, 2 & #, 


(House of ToBa $4 BY FG; also called Vian Wei 
xt HM). A Tartar dynasty. One of the partial 
dynasties of the north during the Epoch of Division. 
It became almost as extensive as the Eastern Chin 
which preceded, and Hstao Wen Tr (471-499) fixed 
its capital at Lo yang. Its capital was at Tu-p‘ing 
ch‘éng in N, Shansi, the present Ta-t‘ung fu, where 


——— ne  OOOOEE—E—E—E—E—EeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEe——ee 
Oe EE a 


WEI DYNASTY 


Liye tant cave taanple etill femtmin Yo witnenn bo 
the ij nme ye dime!) fo Tall iaen 


la 555 it divided onto Reevern and Weetern, and 
theme Were man Greroule Ly Ss. (ho and NS. Choe. 
by ‘lithe Acceraion Jieayn Title Adley teal 
aD. aD. 
NeW a ‘Tao Wa Th Su ie) Ting us FA 
Ht iloang Shih 
Am lw eng 2 
AH Tien Tau wr 
cH Ming Yuan Ti 409 RY Yung Heng a 
Py Shin Jai aia 
Rh i'm CWang 416 
ARP Tai Wu Ti 39421 8A Shih Keany 124 
We Shtn Chia 2s 
ve HM Yen Ho 442 
Ks ‘T'ai Yen 445 
AR Tai ling 40 
Mw Chen Chun 440 
HE @ Cheng P'ing 452 
Hike Nan-an Wang 452 Jk J Ching Porgy 452 
A ee Wen Ch'éng Ti 452 Me Nemg An 452 
Mt 4; Heing Kaang 454 
Ad Tai An 455, 
#7 ho Ping 460 
RCH Hsien Wen Ti 466 KK Tien An Abt, 
Zt #@ Huang Hsing 467 
8x Hsiao Wen Ti 471 KM Yen Hsing 471 
7k BL Ch‘éng Ming 476 
AH! Tai Ho 477 
‘eR Hsiian Wu Ti 500 MV Ching Ming 600 
JE 34 Chéng Shih 504 
a 78 Yung Ping 508 
3%E & Yen Ch‘ang 512 
# 01% Hsiao Ming Ti 516 BR 7 Hsi P‘ing 516 
ih? G@ Shén Kuei 517 
JE 3% Chéng Kuang 519 
# B Hsiao Ch‘ang 525 
BEWKE Lin-t‘'ao Wang 528 By # Wu Tai 528 
EttH#H Hsiao Chuang 
Ti 528 at #%& Chien I 528 
mz #% Yung An 528 
Bi gi Kéng Hsing 529 
Wise Tung-haiWang 530 # BA Chien Ming 530 
at Chieh Min Ti 531 BH Chin T‘ai 531 
$p@7F An-ting Wang 531 tp & Chung Hsing 531 
SRR Hsiao WuTi 532 AG Tai Chiang 532 
xk Ml Yung Hsing 532 
az ye Yung Hsi 582 
WESTERN WEI DYNASTY. 
Dyn. Title Accession Reign Title Adopted 
A.D. AD. 
X Wen Ti 535 *& # Ta Tung 535 
ee «6¢& Ti Ch‘in or 
Bt # Fei Ti 552 
$ FF Kung Ti 554 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


EASTERN WEI DYNASTY. 


Dyn. Title Accession Reign Title Adopted 
A.D. A.D. 
#EP i Hsiao Ching Ti 534 K A Tien P‘ing 534 
3c H#& Yuan Hsiang 538 

Si #] Hsing Ho 539 

Kw Wu Ting 543 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. The native 
system is chaotic, not because taels and catties are 
less sensible than grams and kilograms, but because 
there is no absolute weight or measure in China. 
Relatively ail taels may contain sixteen liang 
(though this is only generally true), and every foot 
or ch‘th may have ten inches or ts‘un, but the tael 
or foot varies greatly in different trades and in 
different localities. 

In 1889 Mr. Morse collected information from 
all parts of China, and published valuable tables in 
the N.C.}3.R.A.S. Journal. They shew that the 
catty, for example, varies between 4 ounces avoir- 
dupois for tea in Teking and 40.40 ounces avoir- 
dupois for coal in Honan. Other weights and mea- 
sures show similar variations. (See Mou). It does 
not seem to be of much use therefore to give a 
Table of Weights and Measures. 

At the ports, where trade is done with 
foreigners, it has been necessary to fix certain 
weights and measures by treaty. 

The Republic on January 6, 1915, passed a law, 
@ JE YE, reforming weights and measures by in- 
troducing the metric system (2% R and 4% fF } side 
by side with the native system. The law should 
have come into force in the capital on October 1, 
1916, but the time was extended to January 1, 1917. 
It seems, however, to be a dead letter. It is given in 
full by PLANcHET. 

Prancuet : Missions de Chine, 1917; JourNat : 
N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xxiv, Currency and Measures 
in China; Morse: T'rade and Administration of 
China; Cursa Year Boox. 


WEIHAIWEI jk 3 7%, a Territory leased to 
Great Britain by a treaty dated July 1, 1898. It 
les on he northern. coast of Shantung, in lat. 
37° 30° N. and long. 122°.10' E., and comprises the 
Bay of Weihaiwei, all the islands in the bay, and a 
strip of land tex -miles wide along the whole coast- 
line of the bay. The area of the Territory is 
283 sq. miles. - Great, Britain has also rights, 
including that of fortification, over all the coast 
region east of the meridian 121° 40°. 

The bay is six miles wide and three or four 
deep; it is sheltered by an island, Liukung tao 
Zi 2 B, two miles long, lying across the entrance 
and making two passages into the harbour, The 
hilly, and ranges named 
Fitzgerald Range, Seymour Range, Farquharson 
Range and Macdonald Range. The last, which is 


mainiand is includes 
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the furthest south, has the highest peak in the 
Territory, 1,539 ft. 

The south-western corner of Liukung tao and 
the -northern shore of Narcissus Bay, which lies 
opposite, are the centre of foreign activity; Port 
Edward, the administrative capital, lies in Narcissus 
Bay, and Weihaiwei, the insignificant native city, 
lies a mile west of the bay. 

The climate is considered ¢xcellent, though the 
winter cold is very severe. The average annual 
rain-fall is 19.2 inches. 

Sir J. Hore Grant visited the bay in 1860, when 
seeking a suitable place for the British forces of 
the Expedition ; but he decided that the accommod- 
ation was insufficient. 

Weihaiwei came into prominence in 1895, when 
the Japanese assaulted it by land and sea, destroyed 
Admiral Trnc’s damaged squadrons and received 
the surrender of the forts and remnant of the fleet 
on February 12: Tine committed suicide at once 
after surrendering. Japanese troops remained in 
the place for three years pending payment of the 
stipulated indemnity; but in 1898, Russia having 
leased Port Arthur and Germany having seized 
Kiaochow, Great Britain took over Weihaiwei ‘‘for 
as long a period as Port Arthur remains in the 
occupation of Russia.” 

It remained under the joint administration of 
the War Office and the Admiralty till 1901, Sir A. 
Dcrwarp being Commissioner; it was then put 
under the Colonial Office and Sir James H. Stewart 
LocKHART, K.C.M.G. arrived as Commissioner in 
May, 1902. He still holds that post in 1917. 

The British Government has never developed 
the place for naval purposes, and in the consequent 
uncertainty as to its future it has not developed 
much commercially. It is however of much value 
as a sanatorium for the navy, as a health resort for 
Shanghai residents and others, and as an educational 
centre. 

An interesting episode in the history of the 
Territory was the formation of The Chinese 
Regiment, (q.v.). 

Jounston : Lion and Dragon in North China; 
Bruce-Mitrorn : The Territory of Wei-Hai- Wei. 

WEIMAR MISSION. See General Protestant 
Missionary Soctety. 

WEI, STATE OF {@%, a small feudal Chou State 
lying west of Lu and north-west of Sung, between 
the Yellow River as it then was and now is, with its 
capital at Wei-hui fu. The fief was given by WEN 
Wana to one of his sons with the title of Marquis 
f8, which was changed to that of Duke 2% in 
r.c. 770. Conructus stayed twice in Wei and it 
was from there that he was recalled to Lu after 
his fourteen years of wandering. The State became 
dependent on Wei §@ about s.c. 400 and was des- 
troyed at the rise of the Ch‘in dynasty. 
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WEI, STATE OF, @&, sometimes written 
Nygwei, which is probably ite orginal pronunciation 
and which distinguishes it from the State of Wei 
Of. One of the Three Chon, the three States site 
Which Chin $f was divided in me 451. ‘The ether 
two were Han and Chao; they were reengmized ws 
separate States by the Emperor m ar 403. The 
sub fief of this name waa granted by Chin scam 
two centuries earher, the capital being later fixed 
at ‘Ta Liang, which is in K'ai féng fu; hence when 
it became an independent State it was sometimes 
called the Stale of Liang. Tt included parte of the 
present Chihli, Honan, Shansi and Shensi. It was 
one of the Seven Martial States amd it proved 
one Of the Four Leaders who delayed the final con 
quest of the Empire by Chim. Chawe 1, the 
political adventurer, was a native of Wei Mexcics 
visited King Het of Liang or Wei in gc, 320, and 
their conversations are given as the first Book in 
Mencius. The State waa destroyed by Ch'in in 
B.c. 225, after Han and Chao had been already 
extinguished. 

Tsenere : [istoire des Trois Poyaumes Han, 
Wer et Tehao; Urea: The Ancient History of 
China. = 

WEI YANG, ff %&, a reformer in the Ch‘in 
State whe died b.c, 338. He belonged to the ruling 
family of Wei but served Ch'in and made it great. 
He was made Prince of Shang pA #t , but on the death 
of Duke Hsiao $, his patron, the next ruler killed 
him and all his family. For his reforms see GILES’ 
Biographical Dictionary, 2296. 


WEN CHANG, 3X &i, an essay formerly re- | 


quired in examinations. The value of this kind of 
study was out of all proportion to the time it 
required, It may be compared with the making of 
Latin verse by the ordinary English schoolboy. 

It was frequently referred to as the A Rk X& 
pa ku wen, eight-legged essay, because divided into 
eight heads in a very artificial manrer. Sentences 
of four and six characters came alternately, and 
each set of ten characters was antithetical. Style 
alone was considered, the matter might be mone 
commonplace or even nonsense. 

lt was condemned by CHANG CHIH-TUNG im his 
Chiiian hsiieh p‘ien (g.v.) and was finally abolished 
in 1898. 


WEN CH‘ANG. See Wén-ti. 


WENCHOW is jy.a Treaty Port opened by the | 


Chefoo Convention in 1877. It is in Chekiang 
province, twenty miles up the river Ou, BK in lat. 
27° 18° 4° N. and long. 120° .38°.28°' E. There 
is no foreign settlement, the Customs being outside 
the north wall, and the Consulates and residences 
being on the island Chiang Hsin Ss jr wD 7 


opposite the city. This island is also called Two 


Pagodas Island (g.v.) and Conquest Island. 


WEN T) 


The pepnlaten i eetimated at 1X)0% the 
fovign pepalaion being only Offcbole aend mipeeton 
ifie. The femople are deeotihed ae lethergh and 
Wienberpt ig, Wut thep have Treynentiy engaged 


iat 1015 Ls 

Net Foreign Dmports L141,772 120467 
Net © pir tvesiee W.5 GSA TS 106 
Py pros 'ts L212 «140 a7 


15 OO BEDS S18 
WEN HSIEN TUNG K‘AO Z§iM®. be 
laa Shu. 


WEN LI, & @. 


or Clasmieal latiguaye in contrast with the apoken 


Tea! Nh Th 


Win di in the seme of book 


laiguage, exymrally Awon hue (7 BF), thads ao re 
Theretare tu 
definition as the ‘‘classical style, or style of com- 
position,” in such detrei an Chive, Weta, 
etc., is without authority. Indeed the phrase itself 
hardly finds a reoognition in Chinese. The a Wan 


Yun Fu (% X & ji) does mention it, but not in any 


cognition in Chinwe lexieopraplhy. 


sense as referring Wo language. The tau words eome 


together in the Chung Yung (th Mf) Chap. 31; 
| Oe ee Ay BY Acoomplished, dimtimetive, 


concentrative and searching, fitted to exercise dis- 
crimination.’’ From Dr, Lecce’s translation it will 
be evident that it is not a combined phrase but two 
distinct words, each with a meaning. This must 
be maintained in spite of the fact that some would 


| take 2: as qualifying wén. 


Comparative references are found. The # EP 
says, ‘‘His argument is more weighty than his 
language, but your language is superior to your 
thought. When language excels principle ( #) 
there is danger of a fall’ HA RE RR2 # 
Bi 2G A Sat BM. Haw Yu 1M) 
says, ABP2ZHARRBAMRZKHRARULR 
‘Words are the perfection of sound, and the wén 
words are the perfection of words.” 

The foregoing suggests that in ancient times the 
written and the spoken languages were identical. 
People wrote as they spoke : and very many of the 
classical phrases found in the t‘u hua (4 3%) 
of certain localities may be a relic of this ancient 
identity. 

The term Wén ij is now in constant use, never- 
theless, especially among foreigners, to denote the 
Chinese literary style, which differs in degrees of 
conciseness on obscurity, and hence is sometimes 
divided into ‘‘high’’ and ‘low’? Wén ii. 

Works in colloquial or mandarin, largely pro- 


_ duced by missionaries for the common people, are 


scorned by the literati. See Grammars; Wén chang. 
WEN SHU, a Bodhisattva. See Manju’sri. 


WEN TI; xX %, the god of Literature, aiso 
named WEN CH‘ANG TI CHUN X & ## BH. One of 
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WERNER 
the canonical divinities, worshipped officially 
throughout China on the Srd day of the 2nd moon 
and on an auspicious day in the 8th moon, with 
sacrifices. He was once probably a living man of 
the T‘ang period named Cuanc, who lived in Ssi- 
ch‘uan. He is supposed to have been re-incarnated 
many times, and was deified in the Yuan a | 
(1314 a.p.). But he is also the inhabitant of the 
constellation Urea Major, and the part of that 
constellation which the Chinese call A ‘wet {% is also 
worshipped as god of Literature, and in every State 
temple to Wen Tr there will also be found a 
representation of the K‘uei star (K‘uet hsing). The 
place of the latter in the heavens is indicated by 
putting his image in a tower, (whether in connection 
with the Wen Tr temple or independent), called 
K‘uei hsing lou 9% BW. These two ideas of the 
deity are inextricably mingled. See K‘uet Hsing. 
Mayers : V.C.B.R.A.S. Journal, 1869; Dore : 
Recherches sur les Superstitions en Chine, val. vi, 
p. 9. 


WERNER, EDWARD THEODORE CHAL- 
MERS, was born in New Zealand in 1864 and 
entered the China Consular Service in 1884. He 
was Consul at Foochow when he retired on a 
pension in 1914. In 1905 he was sent on a mission 
in H.M.S. Snipe to investigate and settle the affair 
of the massacre of missionaries at Nanch‘ang. He 
is a Barrister-at-law, being called to the bar, Middle 
Temple, in 1905. 

He has published an important work, Descriptive 
Sociology,—Chinese (Part IX of Herpert SPENCER'S 
series), the first work to present the phenomena of 
Chinese civilization (its morphology, physiology, 
and development) in a complete and scientific form. 
He is also the author of various pamphlets, The 
Great Wall of China; Herbert Spencer and Bergson; 
etc., etc., beside many articles in reviews. 


WESLEYAN METHODIST MISSIONARY 
Society. 

Headquarters :—London, England. 

Entered China, 1852. 

Works in Kuangtung, Kuangsi, 
Huran. 

Sourn. Curva Disrrict.—The first Wesleyan 
missionary: was the Rev. G. Prercy (died 1913), who 
was in the first instance unconnected and self- 
supporting, but later was accepted by the Wesleyan 
Methodist Society as its first China worker. He 
landed in Canton in 1852, and in the course of a 
few years was joined by a number of colleagues. 
Mrs. Piercy opened the first Girls’ boarding school 
in Canton in 1854. 

Work was begun in Hongkong in 1852, chiefly 
educational. The first self-supporting Church was 


Hupei and 


established at Fatshan @} ij, fourteen miles from | 


Canton. 
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Work among the Hakkas was begun in 1878, with 
headquarters at 4 4 )ff Shiu-chou fu, 275 miles 
norta of Canton. 

When the port of Wuchow was opened to foreign 
trade in 1898, Rev. R. J. J. Macponatp, M.D., was 
appointed to open medical work there. He. was 
murdered by pirates in 1906. 

Educativnal work was begun in Fatshan in 1901, 
and a new college was opened there in 1914. A 
Theological College was begun in Canton in 1890, the 
educational part of which was transferred to Fat- 
shan when the new college was built there. The 
Theological part was afterwards merged in the 
Union Theological College at Canton, which began 
work in 1914. ‘There is a Girls’ boarding school at 
Canton, and both Boys’ and Girls’ boarding, schools 
at Wuchow, | 

Medical Work began in Fatshan in 1881 when 
Rev. C. Wrenyon, M.D. rented a Chinese warehouse 
a; a dispensary. A new hospital was built in 1908, 
repiacing a smaller one built in 1881. Wuchow, 
where the first dispensary was a houseboat, has a — 
hospital and a Leper Asylum. 

At Shiu Chou, the centre of the Hakka district, 
medical work was begun in 1886. When digging 
foundations for a hospital in 1890, some skeletons 
were disinterred. The bones were carried through 
the streets by a mob, and the missionaries’ lives were 
in great danger. A new site was procured by the 
mandarins’ orders, but the building operations had 
to be suspended and the work was stopped for a 
_number of years. <A hospital was built there in 1915. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Society also began 
work for the 6,000 soldiers and sailors stationed at 
Hongkong in 1888, opening rooms for them in 1895 
and a Home in 1901, with a resident. —— in 
charge. 

In 1913 during the second Revolution, the work 
was very much hindered in this Dietrict by the 
Declaration of Independence at Canton. Robber 
bands were numerous; two missionaries (Rev. 
T. W. and Mrs. Scores) were attacked and robbed 
while travelling by boat, while scholars of Christian 
schools were kidnapped, and he!d to ransom. There 
was also a revival of Confucianism, and great 
enemity was shown to Christianity, threatening 
letters being written and abusive placards posted. 

Huren Districr.—The work here covers fifteen 
counties, and was begun by the Rev. J. Cox’s visit 
to Hankow in 1862. Dr. Grirritrn Jonn of the 
London Missionary Society was the only other 
Protestant missionary then residing there. Mr. Cox 
had been stationed at Canton for some years, and 
_ in order that he might acquire mandarin, Dr. Jonn 

offered him one of his own converts as a teacher and 
Mr. Cnu Sao-An, the first baptized Protestant 
Christian in inland China, was chosen. Mr. Cnv 
| was afterwards ordained the first native minister in 
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the interior, and died in 1090, having lived a con 
nistent and useful Christian life. Dr, J. Pourme 
Sarria, the first medical manonary in central China, 
arrived in 1864, In 1865 Mr. Cox waa yorned by two 
colleagues, One of whom was the well known saint, 
asewtic, and fervent apostle, Rev. Davin Hr. 

Hanyang was opened in 1865, and in 1467 after 
many difficulties had been surmounted, the Sormety 
obtained a footing in Wuchang, and, as had been 
dono in Hankow, divided the city between them 
selves and the London Missionary Seciety. 

After visits had been paid for some years Wu- 
stich PRYC was occupied by resident missionaries in 
1871, when a work already started by the American 
Methodists (North), was incorporated. In 1891, 
during the Yangtze Valley mots, chiefly caused by 
the dissemination of the tract A Deathblow to 
Corrupt Doctrines, (q.v.) distributed from the capital 
of Hunan, the Mission premises at Wusuch were 
burned down, and a lay missionary, Mr. W. ARGENT, 
was murdered, as well as a Mr. Green of the 
Customs. 

Kuang chi gg 9% was occupied in 1871 at the 
earnest request of eight men who asked for Christian 
instruction. | 

In 1880 Té-an fu ¢§ 4 was opened, also as the 
result of an invitation from some of the inhabitants 
The majority however were bitterly hostile, and 
in 1884 there was a great riot brought about at the 
time of the examinations through the prefect setting 
a text for the essays from the Sacred Edict, 
“Banish strange doctrines.’’ The mission houses 
were looted, and the missionaries mishandled, one 
of them, the Rev. Jos. Betz, dying in the following 
year as a result of the strain. 


Suichow fj #4 was occupied in 1897, Ta-yeh 
KH in 1898, and An-lu ¥ f% in 1891. 

Lay Agency.—The Wesleyan Methodists have 
always emphasized lay work. In 1873 C.W. Mitcuit 
came as a self-supporting lay worker (died 1902 
in China). He was quite uniquely efficient as a 
colporteur, and his success led to a number of lay 
agents known as the ‘‘Joyful News Band”’ beinz 
set out at low salaries, chiefly through the influence 
of the Rev. Davi Hutz, who set them a fine 
example of frugal living and incessant work. In 


after years, the. Lay Mission became absorbed in 
the Pa tnt Society. 


“iducational Work.—In 1887, higher educational 
work was begun in Wuchang under the Rev. W. T. 
A. Barser, M.A., B.D. (now D.D. and Principal of 
Leys School, Cambridge, England), but five years 
later he was obliged to leave China. The work 
continues as WESLEY College and High School, and 
was removed outside the city walls in 1906. 


A Theological Institute, also at Wuchang, was 
begun in 1901. ‘There is a Davi Hm Blind School 


' memorial to Davrp Hitt. 


WEST CHINA UNION 


in Manhow, started in LE and eupyong few 
botldings einee 101)4 Beye’ bearding selhuwle are 
aiming at Worhang, Team Ta seh aol Age tu 
A home for Deetipute Boys ec ete at Sulekha 
Wurhang SNermal Sehiol is worked un oom junetion 


with tes olher miskepene. 


Mite!’ Work wae lowes os Hanke! at the 
outeet, and there ore both men’s an wetmes 6 
hem pitale The lattar wae bailt i 1 by te 
Women's Auailiary of the Waelyyan Mine Craw 
Somety 19 commemoration of Qaten Vievorias 


Jubilee. 

In the two Levolotions, the Hankuw deters 
did a great deal of Red Crow Work There ma 
Union Medical School at Hankow which was opened 
in 1910, by the Wesleyan Methodist Society, the 
I.ondon Mission Society, and the American Baptists 
(North). Té-an Howptal wae bmlt in 107) a a 
Medical work was started 
at An-lu at the opening of the station and was 
carried on in native premises until the building of 


| the men’s hospital in 1910, and the women’s hospital 


in 1913. 

Dispensary work began in Ta-yeh in 1907, and 
the present hospital was opened in 1911. 

Htnan District.—The Society works (1916) in 
seven centres in Hunan. As is well known, the 
opposition to Christianity in this province was 80 
intense till recently that it was impossible for 
missionaries to reside there. The W.M.S., however, 
sent Chinese evangelists from Hupei for some years, 
and in 1902, Rev. E. C. Cooper and the Rev. 
Lo Yu-san entered Changsha, and f B Pao-ch‘ing 
in 1903. Yungchow je #{ was occupied in 1904, as 
also was P‘ing-kiang 4.j7¢; and Chénchow # # in 
1906. Work is also carried on at Yi-yang, Liu-yang, 
and Siangtan. 

Educational Work.—A Union Theological School 
was started at Changsha in 1914, in W.M.S. 
premises and with a W.M.S. president; there are 
boys’ boarding schools at Yungchow and P‘ing-kiang, 
and a Bible Women’s school at Yi-yang. 

Medical Work is carried on at Yung-chow, Pao- 
ch‘ing and P‘ing-kiang. 


Statistics for year ending December 31, 1916 :— 


Foreign Missionaries 120 
Chinese Staff ... .. 060 
Communicants ... 5,364 
Non-communicant Members 752 


WEST CHINA UNION UNIVERSITY, THE, 
was founded at Ch‘éngtu, Ssich‘uan, in 1910, by 
four Societies, the English Friends’ Mission, the 
A.B.F.M. Society, the Canadian Methodist Mission 
and the M. E. Mission, U.S.A. The Church 
Missionary Society has recently entered the union. 

The Revolution interfered with progress, but 
college classes were re-opened in 1913. 
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There are four Faculties, Arts, Science, 
Medicine (organized 1914). and Theology (organized 
1915). 

There is a board of Governors resident in the 
three countries represented and a Senate on the 
field composed of members of the Missions working 
the University. 

The first graduates took their B.A. degree in 
1916. The Uniyersity at present grants degrees 
merely on its own authority, but it is probable that 
it will shortly become incorporated in the State of 
New York. 

The site occupied about one hundred acres, and 
contains, besides the University proper, students’ 
dormitories, and the residences of the foreign staff. 
A fine College campus is gradually ‘being made. 
The students are mostly Ssich‘uanese, but a few 
from Yiinnan and the Miao tribes are found in the 
lower grades, in which also are the majority of non- 
Christian students. 

The first President is the Rev. Joszrx BeEcu, 
D.D., of the M. E. Mission. 

In January 1917, the University reported :— 

Foreign Professors —_— 20 

(including some who only give part time). 

Chinese Professors a ee | 

(as distinguished from the numerous 
teachers and assistants). 

Students of College Gradu ... ... ... 70 

Students of schools controlled by 

University, e.g. Normal and Middle 
Schools, ete. ... ... . - ose OO 


WESTERN GARRISONS. See Four Garrisons. 
WEST RIVER. See Si kiang. 


WHAMPOA, 3& dj huang pu, yellow reach, 
the same name as Whang poo (q.v.)._ The port of 
Canton, on an island of the same name, twelve miles 
Lelow that city. Formerly the anchorage for ships 
which were not allowed to proceed to. Canton. 

When it was the only port open to foreign trade 
S. W. Wittiams counted one hundred and twenty- 
five ships there at one time, along a front’ of three 
miles. It has now lost its old importance, and is a 
Customs station. 


WHANG POO, % ji} Auang p‘u, yellow reach. 
A river running into the Yangtze. Shanghai stands 
on it, about 14 miles from the mouth. 


WHANGPOO CONSERVANCY. 


servaney Work, 


WHEAT, > 3 Asiao mai. Wheat is sown in 
Manchuria in March and harvested in June, an acre 
requiring 17 to 22 lbs. of seed and yielding from 
1,100 to 1,600 Ibs. of grain. Hoste gives the wheat 
yield per acre in Ssich‘uan as 1,900 lbs., producing 
1,100 lbs. of fiowr. In Manchuria the yeeld is only 
1,000 lbs. Kine, Farmers of Forty Centuries, p. 255, 


See Con- 
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gives the yield in Shantung as 42 bushels per acre, 
as against 25.5 bushels in Manchuria which is given 
in Far Eastern Review, Feb., 1909. 

Wheat is grown in every province of China, but 
is a crop of far more importance in the north than 
in the south, where it merely supplements rice as 
w winter crop. A great deal is grown in the Great 
Plain, but Manchuria is par eacellence the wheat 
land of China, being indeed an ideal wheat field. 
ParkER has estimated that the wheat lands of 
Manchuria and E, Mongolid, developed and un- 
developed, are capable of producing from 300,000 
to 400,000 bushels of spring-sown hard wheat, even 
with native methods of culture. This territory is 
north of the 40th degree of N. latitude. The native 
wheats are mostly of the bearded and smooth chaff 
type, though fife, blue-stem, and Canadian club 
types are also seen. The yield is much less per unit 
than that of millet or maize, so that the people do 
not cultivate wheat as much as they should, but 
yearly this prejudice is being broken, as the flour 
industry is developed. 

The production of flour in China is yearly 
increasing, as the taste of the people for the article 
develops. The importation of foreign flour is still 
very large, but the local produce is steadily forging 
its way ahead. In Manchuria the Harbin district 
has 19 miles (10 in Harbin itself), turning out nearly 
140,000 tons yearly; Tiehling (S. Manchuria) has 
a very large mill; in the Yangtze Valley there are 
52 (including 15 at Shanghai and 5 at Hankow), 
producing over 60,000 sacks daily, and there are a 
dozen in other provinces. In 1915 nearly three anjl 
a quarter million piculs of flour were sent out from 
tne milling centres to other towns. 

Witson noted no fewer than five distinct 
varieties of wheat, both ‘‘red’’ and ‘‘white,’’ awned 
and awnless. Some of the North China wheats, 
owing to their rapid coming to maturity, are being 
tried in England, seed having been sent to Professor 
Birren of Cambridge. In W. Sstch‘uan 8,000 to 
10,500 feet represents the wheat-growing altitude. 

In 1916 the export was wheat, pels. 1,155,179, 
value Hk.Tls. 2,223,133; flour, pels. 289,747, Tis. 
1,141,707. 


WHITE ANTS, yy Mf, pai +, a kind of insect 
(termites) distinct from ants, and a great curse in 
the south of China. In the larva stage they devour 
most kinds of wood, and to such an extent that what 
ay pears to be a solid beam may be a mere shell and 
collapse at a touch. 


WHITE CLOUD MOUNTAIN, © @l) pai 
yiin shan, a favourite place for excursions from 
Canton, which lies at its foot. It is 5 to 4 hours 
distant by chair. The hill has several interesting 
Buddhist monasteries. Its height is about 1,200 ft. 
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WHITE DEER GROTTO UNIVERSITY, 
The, is situated near the Poyang Lake in Wiangns. 

According to historical statements the place row 
occupied by this matutition was the 
La 1°o  jft, a poet of some reputation in the T'ang 
Leynasty. He had a tame white deer which accom 


home of 


panied him in his rambles and the common people 
called him the ‘‘white deer gentleman."’ In a.p. 825, 
the powt was given office of sub-prefect at the 
present Kaukiang and built a summer house or kiosk 
over the cave. In 805 807 a school had been opened 
there, known as the Government School of the Lu 
Mountains. In the time of confusion which followed 
the ‘Tang Dynasty it was a rendezvous for scholars 
from many parts, who found a retreat for study 
there. 

In 960, the school was raised to the status of a 
University, and then had over a hundred students. 
The great Cuu Hs1, who became prefect at Nan- 
k‘ang fu in 1174, repaired and enlarged it. He 
memorialized the Throne on the subject, begged to 
be made President, and that grants-in-aid might be 
made. He asked that the Emperor Hsiao Tsuneo 
would also bestow an Imperial tablet, as a set-off 
against the Taoist and Buddhist temples which 
swarmed everywhere, The Emperor granted the 
requests, but at the end of the Mongol rule the 
tablet was thrown down. It was found among 
some brushwood and set up again in the reign of 
the Ming Emperor Cutnc T‘unc. Cuv Hstz is said 
to have spent the last years of his life at the White 
Deer Grotto, and to be buried behind the college. 

The grotto bears no sign of being a natural 
cave ; it contains an insignificant image of a white 
deer, placed there in the 14th century. 

The whole place is in a very ruinous condition, 
and is almost deserted, except in summer,when bands 
of students resort thither to pursue their studies in 
the coolness of the spot. Kuprer says it is ‘‘a 
University with no President, and no Faculty, no 
Board of Trustees, and not even a janitor.’ 


Kuprer : Sacred Places in China. 


WHITE FEATHER SOCIETY, also called the 

Society of Divine Justice, an anti-dynastic secret 

_ society which originated in Honan and in 1913 
attacked the palace, etc. See White Lotus Society. 


Gites : China and the Manchus. 


WHITE LOTUS (or LILY) SOCIETY, Pai- 
lien chiao, Ay Sf #, which must not be confounded 
with the Lotus School of Buddhism founded by 
Hui Yuan, arose in the reign of the Mongol Emperor 
Wu Tsune (1308-1312), owing to persistent misrule. 

It was given a religious turn by Han SHAN-T‘UNG 
@@ i: Ef , (the grandson of the founder) declaring 
the advent of Marrreya to be near. He himself 
was palmed off as a descendant of the Sung dynastic 
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fatiily, and rome in rebellion IJted tarvans were the 


dmipguieliug mak of hie tullowem He me 
raptured early amd cremated, and hie aon Q a 
earn! on the revit, an] tae acbanlly pre laine 
Emperor, bat he died in 1557 at Nanking wd the 
ptizxe Of the Eampire fell to hie [rend Caw Tuas 
CuASG, the first of the Ming rulers. 

Towards the clowe of the Ming Ioynaety, when 
mistule and deorder again prevailed, the White 
lotus Suaety reappeared. In the reign of Topix 
Cut (1621 1628), they joined forewn woth @ revel 
leader who had actually been prroebal eed Kany ypaer or , 
but was defeated and #lain in battle. 

In 176] Co'ms LUSG ieened edits apainnt this 
and other sects, but in 1794 the White Lotus Society 
broke out in rebellion again, in Hupei and West 
China, around the person of a youth represented as 
a descendant of one of the Ming Emperors. This 
rebellion took ten years to repreas. In the first four 
morths 20,000 members of the sect were beheaded, 
but nevertheless the movement spread over six pro- 
vinces and cost untold money and lives. 

In 1814, in Cura Cu‘mno’s reign, a daring insur- 
rection broke out in the palace itself, which was 
ascribed to the White Lotus Society, though the 
White Feather and other organizations were also 
accused. In 1815, a White Lotus army suffered 
defeat in Shensj and this was their last open revolt, 
though the Nien fei who worked such havoc in the 
nerth at the time of the T‘ai P‘ing rebellion were 
probably largely recruited from the other Society. 

It is said to survive under the name of the Tsai Li 
#2 $2 sect, whose members abstain from wine, opium 
and tobacco, but were strongly disliked by the 
Manchu authorities to the end. 

Epxrns also stated in 2886 that the White Lotus 
still existed as a small purely religious sect in the 
neighbourhood of Té chou in Shantung. See Secret 
Sects. 

Stanton : China Review, xxi and xxii; Gres: 
China and the Manchus. 


WHITE PIGEON, @ @& pai ko, or white 
pigeon ticket, is a gambling game much practised 
in the south, where it is called pak kop piu. It is 
considered more respectable than fan t‘an. The 
origin of the name is said to be in the sending of 
the winning numbers to distant players by means of 
tickets attached to carrier-pigeons. The first eighty- 
characters of the Ch‘ien-tzi ching are used as 
numbers. Ten numbers may be fixed on by a player 
at the prive of a dollar. The eighty characters are 
folded up, mixed together, then divided into four 
groups of twenty each. Some player present is 
asked to select one of these groups, which thus 
becomes the group of winning numbers. The twenty 
characters are unfolded and stuck up on a board. 


Any player who has previously fixed on five of these 
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numbers gets two dollars and so on up to anyone 
whose ten numbers are all in the winning numbers : 
he receives three thousand dollars. 

Or, according to Gites, the players, who had 
to do their gambling outside Canton, because it was 
forbidden inside, used, by means of pigeons, to let 
their dear ones in the city know what their luck 
had been. It must be remembered that the city 
gates are kept shut all night. 

Cutts: The Gambling Games of the Chinese 
America. 


WHITE TIGER, THE, -y FR par hu, a Taoist 
star-spirit, the canonized YIN CHENG-HSIU, colleague 
to the Yin general who is now the Blue Dragon 
(g.v.). They often act as the guardians before 
Taoist temples. 

Dore : Recherches sur les Superstitions, tome ix, 


p. 586. 


WIEGER, LEON, a Jesuit missionary in the 
S.E. Chihli Mission. He was born in Alsace on 
July 9, 1856, took his degree in medicine, entered 
the Society January 21, 1881, and arrived at his 
mission in Chibhli in October, 1887. He has lived 
nearly all the time at Hsien hsien BR #& as the 
Mission doctor, and has devoted himself to sinolo- 
gical studies. His published works are Chinois 
parlé,; “Chinois écrit; Etude des caractéres; Textes 
historiques, sommaire de UV histoire chinoise; Tezxtes 
philosophiques, sommaire des notions chinotses; 
Folklore chinois moderne; Bouddhisme chinois ; 
Laoisme ; besides various religious works in Chinese. 
All these works are issued from the Mission Press 
at Ho-kien fu, and details will be found in the 
Press catalogue. Two works have been translated 
by P. Davrovr into English,—Moral Tenets and 
Customs in China, and Chinese Characters. 

WIGOUR, found in Gizes’ Dictionary as an 
alternative for Ouigur. See Uighir. 


WIKSTROEMA, a shrub from the fibre of 
which paper is made at Pinchow, near Pakhoi 
in South Kuangtung; this is named sha-chth. 
Blankets are also made from it, which are very 
cheap and portable; the chair coolies all use them. 
(Pakhoi Customs Report, 1878). 


WILLIAM OF RUBRUCK, oa Franciscan 
friar who travelled to Mongolia in the 13th century, 
and wrote an account of the journey. 

The dates of his birth and death are unknown, 
and nothing at all {8 known df him except what is 
found in his /tinerarium. His birthplace seems to 
have been Rubrouck in French Flanders. He was 
with St. Lours the king in the sixth crusade, and 
started on his journey from Constantinople in 1255 
with letters from the king to the emperor of 
Mongolia and others, but he was not officially sent. 
He reached Cyprus on his return in 1255, but the 


in 


king had then returned to France, whither Rupruck | WE 
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was not allowed by the Provincial of his order to 
follow. He must have got to France later, however, 
tor Rocer Bacon tells of meeting him there, and 


| nearly everything of geographical importance in the 


{tinerartum 1s given in Bacon’s Opus Majus. Friar 
WILLIAM seems after this to have been entirely for- 
gotten for three centuries and a half, till in 1600 
Hakxtuyt published a portion of the Jtinerarium 
from Lord Lumiey’s Manuscript, and Purcuas in 
his Pilgrimes republished this and completed it from 
another manuscript. The historians of his Order 
hardly mention him down to the middle of last 
century, when a full notice of him was given in 
Da Civezza’s Storia Universale. 

Many translations hz ve appeared, but they were 
all, till recent years, based on the translations of 
Haktuyt and PurRcuHas; nor since PurcHas does 
anyone till recent times appear to have seen the 
great value of the book : Yuue ranks it with Marco 
Poto’s work and says ‘it has few superiors in the 
whole library of travel’ ! 

The Haxuivyt Society has published a new 
translation by W. W. Rockxuty, with an Intro- 
duction by that scholar. 

Société de Géographie, Recueil de Voyages, vol. iv, 
(1839); Youre: Marco Polo, i, 102; Da Crivezza : 
Storia Universale delle Missione Francescane ; 
Scumipt: Ueber Rubruk’s Reise von 1253-1255, 
(1885); De Backer: Guillaume de Rubrouck, 
traduit de l’original latin, (1877). 


WILLIAMSON, ALEXANDER, was born at 
‘Falkirk, Scotland, in 1829, and after graduating at 
~Glasgow was accepted by the London Missionary 

Society. He sailed with his wife in company with 
Dr. GrirritH JoHN and reached Shanghai in 1855. 
As the result of the excessive zeal with which he 
worked he had to return to Scotland two years later, 
and never quite recovered from his severe illness. 
In 1863 he came back as agent of the National 
Bible Society of Scotland, and from Chefoo as 
headquarters travelled far and wide, Often in dis- 
tricts then still unknown to missionaries. His 
brother JAMES was murdered near Tientsin in 1869, 
and the same year he himself returned home, 
published his Journeys in North China and received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from his 
alma mater in 1871. Returning, he spent much 
strength in travel, in famine work and in literary 
labours; he was the chief founder of the Book and 
Tract Society for China, which he afterwards 
developed into the Society for the Diffusion of 
Christian and General Knowledge among the 
Chinese, (now the Christian Literature Society). 
He died in Chefoo in August, 1890. 


WILLIAMS, SAMUEL WELLS, This mis- 
sionary, diplomatist and author was born at Utica, 
in 1812, and proceeded to China in 1835 to 
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take charge of the printing press connected with the 
Mission of the American Board. The only Vite 
testant miamionarnes then in Chinn were Baipostas 
aud Mownison ; all foreigwers were required to live 
Outside Canten and no Chinese waa permitted to 
teach them the language. He studied Japanese as 
well as Chinese, edited and printed The Chinese 
Repository and published a Vocabulary of Mandarin 
wid Leasy Lessons in Chinese. In 1874 he published 
his well known Middle Aingdom, We accompanied 
Commodore Penny to Japan as interpreter in 1853 4, 
His Tonte Ietinary of the Canton Dialect was 
finished in 1856, and next year he went north as 
U.S. Secretary of Legation, which post he held till 
1876, During tlis time he was Chargé d'affaires 
9 times, and wrote his Syllabic Dictionary of the 
Chinese Language. He became Professor of Chinese 
at Yale University in 1877, re-wrote his Middle 
Ningdom, and died in February, 1884. 

Cuinest Recorper, vol. xv; Witniams: Life 
and Letters of S. Wells Williams, 1889. 


WINE, yA chiu. According to Gites’ Dict- 
ionary chiu is the term for spirits got from grain 
by distillation. The word by itself, however, is 
generally used for the result of fermentation, while 
distilled liquors are called shao chiu (burnt wine), 
huo chiu (fire wine), sam shu or san shao, (thrica 
fired), etc. The Pén ts‘ao kang mu mentions sixty- 
four kinds of chiu (wine) before coming to shao chiu 
(spirits). . It states that distillation was first 
introduced into China in the Ytian dynasty (13th 
century). 

The fermented liquor called Shaohing chiu, made 
at Shao-hsing in Chekiang, is famous. The manu- 
facture dates from very early days and the very 
invention is credited to this district. Travellers, 
from Friar Oporic to Abbé Huvc, have been 
enthusiatic over this wine; comparing it with 
various Spanish and other wines. It is exported 
to Australia and California and is to be found’ in 
the remotest parts of the Chinese dominions in 
Central Asia. (Bowra: Customs Reports, Ningpo, 
1869). 

Fén-chiu %} 7H is a product of distillation, and 
Hua-tiao 7 KE or Shaohing wine is a product of 
fermentation. In the large cities of China generally 
70%, of the latter and 30% of the former, commonly 
called samshu, are consumed. 

Under the Chinese method of manufacture 
there is much waste, owing to ignorance of the laws 
of fermentation. The ferment, or as they call it, 
the ‘‘medicine,’’ employed by the Chinese for the 
sacchrification of the rice always contains some 
paddy husk; but the native makers put it there 
solely to prevent the sticking together of the balls 
of ‘‘medicine,’’ which contain as many as 40 or 50 
different ingredients, the only useful one being, 
though they do not know it, the paddy husk. This 
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ferment treated by Vasteuran methods yuelda sery 
different beth as regarde quantity and 
quality, from thowe obtained by Chimege disullers 


rem] ta, 


Por example, One pre! Of rice yields 112 eattics of 
apitit at 40 Gas Liweac, whereas the bert native 
distillers aeldum obtain more than 65 cattsee {rom 
He satne quantity. 

Hasnow Cueross Keronr, 10% 

The production of Spirit from kadhang his been 
deeribed at heng th by oem un lw Manchurra, 


pp. 226 255. ‘The Quantity of part obtained by 
(hinewe methods amounts to at beet WY The 


Central Laberatery at Dairen, S. Manchuria, has 
experimented with kacliang epirit, and produced a 
higher percentage than that obtained by native 
methods. 

The annval “original export of samebu from 
Chinese treaty ports is slightly over 300,000 piculs, 
worth about two million taels. The chief exporting 
porte are Tientsin (declining, however), Ningpo 
(increasing), Swatow and Kowloon district. Foreign 
export is nearly 100,000 piculs annually, which go to 
Chinese abroad 


WINE, FOREIGN.—In 1895 a wine-growing 
enterprise was started at Chefoo by some Chinese 
merchants from Singapore, who founded the Chang 
Yu Pioneer Wine Company. The intention was to 
rake wine from the excellent native grape grown 
in large quantities in the Laichow district of Shan- 
tung. The wine proved to be costly to prcduce 
and poor in quality, and vines were imported first 
from America and later from the Austrian Govern- 
ment nurseries. After a long struggle with disease 
success was attained, and 20 varieties of wine are 
now maturing in the Company’s cellars. The vines 
cover 120 acres on the hills near Chefoo. These 
wines were first placed on the market in 1914, and 
are said to be of good quality. CHueroo Customs 
Rerorr, 1908. 

In 1916 China imported wine, spirits, beer, etc., 
to the value of over three million taels. 

CHINESE RECORDER : vol. xvi, p. 507. 


WOLF, Canis lupus tschiliensis, gt Th ch‘a 
lang. The wolf is very common in the north, 
especially in hill districts, and does a great deal of 
damage. It is represented by a larger and lighter- 
coloured animal in Mongolia; the fur of which 
fetches a good price. 

SoweERsBy : Recent Researches, Journal, N.C.B. 


R.A.S., vol. xvii. 


WOMAN-COUNTRY, THE, %& Wj ni kuo. 
Like other peoples the Chinese have the story of 
a land inhabited by women only. A close examin- 
ation of the various narratives seems to show that 
the fisher-women of the Kurile Islands are meant 
and that many characteristics of the seal (Phoca) 
have been attributed to the women. A full study 
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of the matter, with the Chinese sources, will be 
found in the 7'‘oung Pao, 1892, from the pen of 
(s:USTAVE SCHLEGEL. 

WOMEN'S UNION MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
of America. 

Hexdquarters :—New York, U.S.A, 

Entered China, 1868. 

Works in Shanghai and neighbourhood. 

After supporting Bible-women for seven years 
under the American Protestant Episcopal Mission, 
this inter-denominational Ladies’ Society sent out 
three ladies to open a girls’ boarding school in 
Peking. In 1881, the work was removed to Shang- 
hai, and affiliated day-schools were added. 

The well-known Marcaret WiLL1AMSON Hospital, 
outside the French Concession, and the West Gate of 
Shanghai native city, was opened in 1885 under the 
charge of Dr. ExizasetH ReIrsNYDER, and enlarged 
in 1897, ,but in the next year the greater part was 
destroyed by fire. It was immediately rebuilt at 
a cost of 11,000 taels, largely by local donations, both 
foreign and Chinese. 

Direct evangelistic work was begun in 1891, 
and a Bible School for Women followed in 1893. 

Ten workers are reported in 1917. 


WOOD CARVING and LATTICE WORK. 
An intimate relation exists between Chinese 
architecture and decorative woodwork. The stab- 
ility of practically all Chingse buildings depends 
upon the wooden framework. The authorised de- 
finition of a Chinese building is one in which the 
weight of the roof is carried on posts. It thus 
becomes easy to fill in the wall spaces between the 
posts with wooden lattice work, which affords 
opportunity for the use of an infinite variety of 
fretted designs. In fact, architecture in China is 
more a matter of nicely balanced and decorated 
woodwork than of stone and brick. As in Japan, 
so in China, the roof’s the thing, and everything 
else is subsidiary. The great mass of the roof is 
fundamertally of wooden construction. 

Desiyn.—There is no essential difference between 
the elements of design for decorative woodwork 
and any other Chinese decorative art. The bronzes, 
embroideries and porcelain all show many similar 
designs and patterns, modified to suit the material. 
The wood carver has f course one more element to 
work in than the decorator of flat surfaces, so that 
shadows give wood carving the added life of sculp- 
ture. 

The earliest decoration of wood took the form 
of repeated diapered patterns in low relief which 
mitigated the monotony of the plain flat surface. 
First of all simple parallel lines were used, cut with 
a grooved or triangular tool; then similar lines at 
right angles forming squares and at other angles 
forming a great variety of patterns, <A further 
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stage led to diapered patterns founded on the pa-kua 
or the eignt trigrams, the svastika or mystic cross 
and the key pattern or so-called Greek tret. By a 
combination of these patterns an infinite variety 
of diapered designs composed of straight lines 
became available, as may be seen by studying almost 
any piece of wood carving or lattice work, Corners 
are almost invariably found treated satisfactorily 
in Chinese work by the use of such designs. A 
stage further Jed to the use of circular and curved 
patterns. The simpler of these are confined to 
geometrical forms, but, by the use of designs founded 
on plant and animal life, an infinite field of variety 
and charm was opened. Wave and cloud forms 
comprise a quite special feature of Chinese decor- 
ation. ‘These and flame forms are rendered in wood 
decoration with inimitable clear-cut force. The floral 
scrolls are usually derived from the peony, lotus, 
pine-tree, plum, pomegranate, orchid or bamboo and 
often show fine treatment of stem, leaves and flowers 
in good conventional form. The opening seed-pod 
is always an eifective motive. Though there is 
little individual originality, these designs show a 
fine appreciation of the importance of nature study. 
Animal forms are often derived from the mythical 
dragon and pheenix, birds, particularly bats, which 
form a frequent corner decoration, deer, squirrel, 
butterflies and fish. Frequently animal and plant 
forms are combined as in the favourite theme of 
the squirreis and the vine, an old Chinese motive 
first used during the Sung dynasty. The most 
elaborate type of wood carving is that devoted to 
landscape and figures. Landscape is treated in the 
formal style developed in the T‘ang and Sung 
periods, showing mountains, trees and water piled 
up into the background. Figures are usually those 
of mythical and historical characters, ¢nd, combined 
with landscape elements, represent dramatic scenes 
of such varied character as are not seen in any other 
example of Chinese art craft, not excepting that of 
painting. Though perhaps not in accordance with 
the canons of the best taste, this pictorial carving is 
that which is most characteristic of Chinese work ; 
but it must be noted that the work is not realistic 
enough to be vulgar, being conventionalised as a 
rule in a most pleasing manner. There is no doubt 
that these Chinese heroes of romance were a real 
source of inspiration, stirring deeds always infusing 
new life into literature and art. Though the Chinese 
painter usually makes a wooden animal when draw- 
ing @ horse, it is remarkable that the wood carver 
often gives equestrian work both vigour and nobility, 
especially in battle scenes. 


Summarised, Chinese design in art wood-work 
shows great fertility in invention of ornament. 
One rarely sees » vulgar riot of unshapely forms. 
A due appreciation is shown of the value of plain 
surfaces. Great use is made of the written charac- 
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ters and of aymbols having mythical or religious | frequently sover it wth varmeh, part or gold. 


meaning. Where plant torms are ued as a basin of 
dexign they are usually conventionalized with a 
proper feeling for natural growth. Nature is the 
main source of inspiration in demgn, ‘The mech 
anical regularity ef geometrical patterns in net 
overlaboured, Borders especially show a mary ellous 
fertility of decorative resource, Chinewe dewign 
because of its slow evolution shows conventional 
ornament carried to the extreme of reticent treat 
ment: so much #0, that when one sees an etact 
imitation of naturo it immediately strikes a vulgar 
note. I[t has the supreme merit of being decorative 
and not merely decorated. 

Lattice Work. ~ Lattice work forms a charac 
teristic feature of Chinese decorative wood work. 
It is used to fill in the space intervening between the 
reof and the floor in garden pavilions and temples, 
for the doorways, window gratings, railings and 
fronts of dwelling houses and. shops, for dividing 
rooms and for all’ manner of internal arched 
decorations. 

The simplest and most frequent forms of lattice 
work are the small squares used for the ordinary 
paper windows so common in Chinese houses. 
Almost as simple is the same square placed dia- 
gonally, seen in typical form in the Lama Temple 
and the old Observatory building in Peking; this 
-form is also used for the windows consisting of 
laminae of Placuna shell. These simple lattices are 
beautifully made, perfectly symmetrical and regular. 
In the Temple of Heaven, Peking, the lattice work 
of the screens, which completely encircle the build- 
ing, is of hexagonal design, the intersections being 
accentuated so as to produce a star effect which is 
especially noticeable from within. The Summer 
Palace is an excellent place for study of the more 
complicated fretted designs. A vast series of 
beautiful frets are built up from rectangular forms 
founded on the Pa-kua, the Svastika and the 
so-calied key-pattern. Circular patterns are often 
introduced, frequently in the form of the decorated 
‘shou’ character signifying longevity.. Chinese 
writing is one of the most picturesque scripts in 
the world and the extraordinary faculty possessed 
by the Chinese in designing frets is closely correlated 
with the written character. 

These characteristically Chinese frets almost 
invariably show the beauty of pure line. They are 
most original in conception and show great in- 
genuity. Used as they always are to fill an open 
space, their charm consists not only in the wood- 
work itself, but in the effect of light passing through 
the open spaces, and.the design is usually made 
with the object of emphasising this effect. 

The Woods used by the Carver.—The Chinese 
have less of that fine feeling for grain and beauty 
of wood than the Japanese possess. They more 
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1! the lew woede whieh the (hinee allow to ethow 
thie hewuty of Ube Wie «an omlled 
‘Chinese blackwood “ ia the oluiel Thin Aneludes 
more Ui Oe Variety of hard ane hows Wend) 
capable of taking w fine wataral polieh, thee lerbarehem| 
Vet Debt thas 
and the «lowely allied ‘red wood’ or ‘rome wooed’ are 
recom bl y imported tram Siam and lade (hina Mem 
of the socalled ‘blackhwooud' made for the foreign 
Tathet wi, in tality, qarte onteriear wid phained 
llack ; but genuine ‘blackwood’ ean be detected by 
its exceptional weight. 

Among the multitadinows teem te 


fhataral grain, 


suutee of Whieh im indefinitely krawn , 


tlie 


Bamboo i pul is that tor decurative work, each ae 


whaidh 


ofnametttal vewsels Lor conbaminy perk, bose, pen 
holders, teapots and the tramework of tana. The 
hard external layer takes fine polmwh and assumes 
in age a rich brown colour, while, though Ward to 


cut, the carving is of a very permanent nature and 
often highly prized. Bamboo was, prior to the 
T‘ang dynasty, used for written records ; such being 
strung together at one end like a fan. Inscriptions 
are often met with on bamboo carvings, the incised 
characters being remarkably clear cut and decor- 
ative. In fact, Bamboo is most suitable for fine 
carving done with the utmost precision and resem- 
bling ivory carving. Imaginative landscapes and 
pictorial scenes are depicted on Bamboo with as 
much delicate detail as is shown in paintings. The 
root of the Bamboo is used for carving quaint dis- 
torted figures and demons. 

The common Chinese Fir (Cunninghamia lanceo- 
lata) gives a light, fragrant, easily worked wood 
which is greatly esteemed for coffins. Coffins in 
China are often sumptuously decorated at the ends 
in lacquer, both with and without carving. The 
wood (Sung-shu) of the Chinese Pine (Pinus mas- 
soniana) is very commonly used for carvings 
especially in perforated work, on account of the ease 
of cutting and sawing. This wood is often close 
grained and durable. The White Fir (Cupressus 
funebris) gives a white, hard, heavy and very tough 
wood which is used for carving, especially furniture. 

The wood of the Ginkgo biloba (Peh-k‘o), that 
remarkable survival of a single species from an 
ancient family, is used for carving and has the 
advantage of never cracking or warping. It is 
something like maple in appearance, yellowish in 
colour, fine grained, can be polished, but is easily 
broken. The wood is, however, scarce, as it does 
not grow wild, being found cultivated near temples. 

Nanmu wood from the Machtlus nanmu, a very 
fine tree from West China, which yields a timber 
dedicated in the past to Imperial use, is close- 
grained, fragrant, brown in colour ageing to a 
beautiful dead-leaf tint, easily worked and very 
durable. It is used for the pillars of the largest 
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temp!es, for the finest coffins and for carved cabinets 
and other good furniture. It is one of the most 
valuable and beautiful of all Chinese timbers. 

Camphor wood from Cinnamonum camphora is 
used for carved figures, boxes and furniture, gate- 
ways, finials of door posts, etc. It is easily worked, 
and durable as long as the camphor remains in the 
wood. The colour of camphor wood varies from 
greyish white to dark reddish brown, but is generally 
a@ light brownish red. The dark coloured and 
speckled varieties are most highly prized. 

The Walnut (Juglans regia) occurs in China but 
is rarely used for carving. The so-called ‘Chinese 
mahogany’ (Cedrela sinensis) Ch‘un-tuen-shu, is 
sometimes used for decorative furniture. It is of 
& brown colour, very soft and easily worked; and 
does not, warp or crack, 

The genus Hvonymus, evergreen shrubs in 
Europe, grows into a tree in China, Hvonymous 
aieboldianus (Chinese Pai-oh-cha), yielding a white 
wood of even fine grain somewhat resembling, though 
not so heavy as box. It is used for making seals, 
wood-cuts and for fine carving. 

The wood of more than one species of willow is 
used for carving. It is a light coloured wood, soft, 
of smooth grain with little tendency to split. The 
mulberry, sycamore, maple, persimmon (Diospyros 
kaki) and satin walnut (Liquidamber formosana) 
are occasionally used for carving and other decora- 
tive woodwork, Singapore redwood and hardwood 
is in common use for carved screens which are sub- 
sequently lacquered. Teak and oak are only rarely 
met with in Chinese carving. 

Methods of Work.—The methods used in 
Chinese wood-carving may be classified under low 
relief and flat carving, modelling in high relief and 
carving in the round, mouldings, lettering and per. 
forated carving. As a rule the design is drawn on 
thin tough paper in the Chinese ink or by means of 
a rubbing from a previous example. This paper is 
pasted on the wood destined for the carving. The 
chisel is then used with boldness and precision 
following the design on the paper. The Chinese 
carvers have no craving for the use of sandpaper, so 
that most of their work shows the mark of the tool 
and gains in strength. It is, perhaps, in the matter 
of mouldings and borders that the Chinege are past 
masters, that is to say, in the more purely decora- 
tive work. And the same remark applies to letter- 
ing. ‘The Chinese characters are very decorative and 
have assumed an important feature in all the 
decorative art of the country, The beauty of Chinese 
script on bamboo especially, both in cursive and 
seal character, is inimitable. Most of these 
inscriptions are such a subtle combination of happy 
phrase and fine calligraphy that one need not wonder 


at the value the Chinese place upon them as personal | 
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In bamboo carving the characters are almost always 

incised,—in other woods they may be cut in relief. 
It is, perhaps, in perforated carving that 

Clfinese work most excels. In the infinite variety 


’ and intricacy of repeated frets and wave and cloud 


motives the infinite patience and manual dexterity 
of the oriental finds its special field in a land where 
time is scarcely considered. The introduction: of 
machinery is, however, having a pathetically des- 
tructive effect on the production of the decorative 
arts. Embroidery is rapidly disappearing before 
the machine-made articles and most of the other arts 
will probably follow, until a demand for the 
beautiful is again fostered by advanced modern 
education. , £A.8S.] 
See Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xlv. 


WOOD OIL, or Tung-oil, is obtained from the 
seeds of two species of Aleurites, a small genus of 
low-yrowing trees belonging to the spurge family. 
The two species for the most part occupy distinct 
geographical areas, but both have been recorded as 
growing close together in Fukien. These are 4: 
montana, which has an egg-shaped fruit, and grows 
in S. China, especially in Kuangsi, It is the 
mu yu shu AQ yh ty, or wood-oil tree, which produces 
the wood-oil exported from Wuchow and Nanning. 
A. ford, Ha th  T‘ung yu shu, is a hardier tree 
and more widely distributed, growing throughout 
the hilly regions of Hunan, W. Hupei, Kueichou, 
and E. Ssich‘uan. It has flattened-round, apple- 
like fruit, slightly pointed, and perfectly smooth 
on the outside. The two trees have been very much 
confused by botanists; there is, however, no 
difference in their oils, 

The t‘ung tree is a very good complement to 
the minute system of agriculture in China, as it 
wil! grow on the sides of precipices and in any, 
impracticable corner. 

The oil is extracted by pressure, and yields 
about 40 per cent. of the weight of the kernels. 

When the oil is boiled for two hours with earth 
pellets to which is added powdered quartz, a varnish 
called kuang-yu is produced, which is used as water- 
proofing on silk gauze and pongees. Woodtoil ‘is 
also employed as an adulterant in lacquer-varnish, 
and the soot for the lower grades of Chinese ink, 
(q.¥.). 

There are two kinds of this oil, 1. Pai-yu, used 
for varnishing the finer kinds of furniture and 
umbrellas ; 2. Asiu-yu, which is thicker and darker, 
used for making chunam, and putty, and for 
varnishing boats. Ss 

The export for 1916 was pels, 515,173, value 
Hk.Tls. 5,511,418. 


Witson: et Naturalist in Western China, 


belongings and fit objects for the scholar’s table. | vol. ii, p. 64; Hose: Ssdéch‘uan, p. 35. 
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WOODPECKER. See Micidae. 

WOODS, IMPORTED. Ebony is unported 
for lamp frames, chopotichs, and small articies of 
furmtore, It iw Liewpyroa duseolor Wien, the 
vamagon wood of the Mhilyppines (used also for 
canes); the Chinese name is mau shih a fi. 

Garvo wood, (also named agallochuim, agua wood , 

6 wood, calambac, aloes wopd, lign aloes, and 
supposed to be the aloes of the Bible), mw the wood 
ot Aguilera agallocha,-ch'inharany (HM), & tree 
found in Assam, Burma, Perma, Cambodia, etv., 
and in Hainan. ‘The wood is used to scent clothes, 
and some portions of the tree yield a highly resinous 
wood, containing the aromatic juice from which a 
drug is obtained, named chan-hsianyg (4% G). The 
drug has tome properties and in India an oil is 
obtained called ‘‘agar-agar’’ oil, used as scent. The 
wood is carved into ornamental articles and is also 
burned as incense. 

Sandalwood, Santalum album L., Can-hsiang mu 
ff % A. In Chinese Buddhist works it is called 
chan t'an or chén t'an ff Pl or & BE, a transcription 
of the Sanskrit name chandano; the present Chinese 
name, ¢t‘an, comes from this. 

It is imported from the Malay Archipelago and 
India.and used for fancy ware and incense. 
dust is mixed with the powdered bark of Cassia 
lignea and swine’s dung to make joss sticks, and 
sandalwood billets are used for making the coffins 
of the wealthy. In India oil is distilled from the 
chips to make an essential oil, used in perfumery. 
It appears to have been an article of import for 
ages. The annual imports at present amount to over 
100,000 piculs, valued at Hk.Tls. 1,000,000 most of 
which comes to Shanghai and the Yangtze ports. 
The best comes from the Malabar coast, a good 
quality comes from Timor, and inferior wood from 
other islands. The heart wood, yellowish brown, is 
the best. The Import for 1916 was of the value 
Hk.Tls, 826,326. 

Stone : Timbers of Commerce and Commercial 
Guide to the Forest Products of India. 

Sapanwood, #% # su mu, the very hard and 
heavy wood of Caesalpinia sappan, which is widely 
cultivated in Ceylon, India, Malaya and the Philip- 
pines. This is a dye-wood, though, owing to its 
fine-grain it takes a fine polish, and is useful for 


| 


The | 


WOOL 
Sumatra Thin m a conmtruetvenal timber, unesl 
“here great strengeh ws required. In OKs a ie 
chiefly ueed fot rudder poste of junke 

Laka wood, PP Gp chsang hevany, feo 7 ance vane 
mayer, green ih Auinetea, & red Geer] wed in dpereg 
and pharmacy (Wutsasa Comm Corde, p 10M) 

Kelwood of Indian romewood, alae named black. 
wood, w the Dalhbergua latsfolea of India, Java, dts. 

Thin appears to be the fwatertal ued in the 
manufacture of the celebrated 


“inekweej fers 


itu’ of Canton, The sapwood m yellow amd tie 
heartwood dark purple, with black longitudinal 
strmike. It has a distinet frome like olor, It w the 
best Indian wood for furniture and cabinet work, 
and takes a fine polish. 

(Ponurrise Joursan or Sepmwer, Oct 1900, eve), 

Other woods imported are amboyna, kayabuco, 
yellow wood, dotchin wood, satin wood, etc. 

For building and railway construction much 
timber is imported from Hokkaido, and the Pacific 
coast (Oregon pine), and some hardwoods from the 


Philippines and neighbouring islands, as well as 
from Japan. 


WOOL. Chinese wool, an important article of 
exportation, is derived from sheep, camels, and, an 
inferior’ kind, from goats. The camels’ wool, 
Gi St % /o t‘o mao, is entirely from the Mongolian 
steppes ; it is collected at Kueihua ch‘éng (the best), 
and other marts. It is bought from the Mongols in 
hard-twisted ropes of about one inch diameter, but 
is then retwisted into large loose cords of about 
five inches diameter and wound in bales, which are 
covered with felt. This wool, which is of fine fibre, 
is used in the manufacture of cloths of various 
texture, but especially such as have a heavy nap. 


_ Its fineness allows it to be mixed with silk in dress 


goods. For coarse shawls, blankets, carpets and 


| coarse cloth it is much in favour.’ The Tientein 


cabinet work. In China the cloth is put into the | 


dyeing decoction and the colour set with alum and 
afterwards made more lively by washing it in 
potash water and spirit. The dye is used to redden 
the lime eaten with betel-nut. 

The importation is now small—from 20,000 to 
30,000 piculs a year, valued at Tls. 2 to3 per picul. 

(PHILIPPINE JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, October, 1909, 
and Wiiziams’ Commercial Guide, p. 102). 

Kranji wood, Dialium sp., OF MB we A ya lan 
chth mu, imported from India, Malaya, Borneo and 
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carpet, so well-known, is made of this wool. The 
camels, which are bred for their wool and not used 
for working, shed their fleeces in spring. The fleece 
of a full grown camel yields five catties. Inferior 
wool is obtained from working camels. 

Camels’ wool is of three qualities, of which the 


best is used in the manufacture of JAEGER’S clothing 


and soft cloths; the second is used for adulterating 
the best; and the third for making belting for 
machinery. This last class of wool has a staple in 
it and is quite distinct from the first, which can 
only be used as a mixture with cotton. TIENTSIN 
British Consttar Report, 1899. 

Sheeps’ wool a% #3 mien yang mao, is also 
from Mongolia, but the best comes from the 
Kokonor region and even frcm Tibet. The article 
was first ncticed in 1€61, when a small lot was 
exported. In 1882 a foreign agent was sent to 
Kueihua ch‘éng to endeavour to open out the trade, 
of which Kalgan had until then been the centre; an 


WORSHIP 


agency was established there, and in 1883 trans 
ferred further west to Paotow on the Yellow River 
and in 1885 again to Ninghsia. Much of the wool 
comes from Sining, in the far west of Kansu. 

The export in 1916 was, Cameis’ wool, pels. 
29,783, value Ts. 1,070,827; Sheeps’ wool, pcls. 
334,536, Tls. 10,698,661. 

WORSHIP OF EARTH AND OF HEAVEN. 
See Temple of Earth and Temple of Heaven. 

WRENS. See Certhiidae. 

WU CHING, 8 #8. See Classics. 


WU CHOW, #% , the principal trade centre 
in Kuangsi province, is in lat. 23° 30‘ N. and 
long. 111° E., on the West River at its junction 
with the Fu or Kuei river, some 220 miles above 
Canton. It was opened as a Treaty Port in 1897 by 
the special article appended to the Burma Con- 
vention. It is the natura] distributing centre for 
trade between Kueichou, E. Yunnan, Kuangsi and 
Hongkong and Canton. The population is estimated 
at 40,000 with some seventy foreigners. The place 
is very subject to floods,—in 1914 the water rose. in 
six days from sixteen to seventy-two feet and in 
1915 it was worse. It has -also suffered from the 
plague, and piracy is common in the whole district. 

The chief articles of export are timber, oil, 
indigo, hides and live stock. There is great mineral 
wealth in the district, but it is very little worked. 


1915 1916 
Net Foreign Imports 7,074,431 6,904,960 
Net Chinese __,, 1,192,183 1,436,652 


Exports 4,675,154 6,678,674 


Total Hk.Tls. ... 12,941,768 15,020,286 


WU DYNASTY, & ££, one of the Three King- 
doms, (g.v.). The following is the list of the Wu 


rulers. 

Dyn. Title Accession Reign Title Adopted 
A.D. A.D. 
a Oo Ta Ti 222 Bai Huang Wu 222 
su fd Huang Lung 229 
34 HR Chia Ho 232 
ay Fe Ch‘ih Wu 238 
A 7G T'ai Yuan 251 
Bi offt Fei Ti ) pt WM Shén Feng 252 
@ #8 FE Auei Ch 202 BR Mi Chien Hsing 252 
Wang J thE Wu Féng 254 
AR Tai P‘ing 256 
ik «6% «<Ching Ti 258 xk Ze Yung An 258 

Xx ir Mo Ti 
$B @ fRX\uci Ming 264 3¢ Ml Yuan Hsing 264 
Hou tt 3% Kan Lu 265 
Mt Pao Ting 266 
Mz @; Chien Héng 269 
i BL Feng Huang 272 
K MR Tien Ts‘é 275 
KR W Tien Hsi 276 
K & Ttien Chi 277 


eee 


ee ET _......stsi‘ie._eseeeee._L_ee a 


. States of ancient feudal times. 
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WU FANG YUAN YIN & ¥ 5c & original 
sounds of the five regions, a mandarin vocabulary 
inade by Fan T‘enc-renc 3 f@ BL in 1700, revised 
in 1710 by Nien Hs1-yao and much enlarged by him 
in 1728. It was used by WriLiaMs as the basis of 
his Dictionary. 


WitLiaMs : Syllabic Dictionary, p. xiv. 


WU FU, 3 fii. five blessings. These characters, 
or the separate characters for the blessings, are 
often seen over house doors, expressing a wish of the 
inhabitants on their own behalf. Properly the 
blessings as given in the Shu Ching are long life, 
wealth, mens sana in corpore sano, love of virtue 
and an ‘end crowning the life.’ See Leccr’s Classics, 
vol. iii, p. 343. Fortune-tellers and the common 
people, however, understand them to be long life, 
a wife, wealth, sons and official emolument. 

As seen over doors they are generally Fu jig 
happiness, Zu gX emolument, Shou #§ longevity, 


| Hst & joy, and 7's‘ai Wf riches. 


WUHU, 4 #], in latitude 31° 20‘ N., long- 
itude 118° 21‘ K., on the south bank of the Yangtze 
in Anhui, a treaty port since 1877. 

It was known in ancient times as Chuj-tzi-i 
i 2% & , and from the time of Han was called 
Yu-hu $ #. The district suffered terribly during 
the T‘ai P'‘ing rebellion, and periodical floods work 
havoc. The leading exports are rice, and eggs and 
albumen, locally prepared. 


There is a candle and soap factory. The 
population is 100,000. 1915 1916 
Net Foreign Imports 6,890,603 8,122,180 
Net Chinese Imports 4,613,432 5,522,858 
Exports — .. 12,758,397 12,204,375 

Total Hk.Tls. ... 24,262,432 25,649,413 


WU I-HO & M ff. A native of Amoy, born 
in 1769. He became the head of the ‘‘hong mer- 
chants’’ or go-betweens of the old system in Canton. 
He amassed an imtnense fortune and his house and 
grounds still form one of the tourists’ sights in 
Canton. He was much esteemed by foreigners, who 
popularly called him Howagva (q.v.), and his 
personal name survives in H-wo, the Chinese style 
tor Messrs, JARDINE MatHeson’s hong. He died in 
1843. See Cohong. 


Gites ; Biographical Dictionary. 


WU, KINGDOM OF, 8, one of the greater 
Its position was at 
the mouths of the Yangtze, extending southward, 
comprising modern Kiangsu, and parts of Anhui, 
Chékiang and Kuangsi. 

The capital was at Mei-li, 30 4¢ S.E. of Wu-si 
and 50 1: N. of Soochow, till in s.c. 513 it was trans- 
ferred to Soochow itself, as that place was more 
fitted for shipbuilding. 
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The State is hardly mentioned in hintory, even — 


by name, till ac, 6865, when it had already exited 
sulne seven Centuries, 

It was founded, aceording to Chinese wr ters, 
before the Chou empire, by two sons of the Chou 
house, who voluntarily retired into the wilderness 
among barbarians to make room for a more brillant 
younger brother to succeed : the younger brother's 
grandson founded the Chou dynasty. The elder 
brothers, T'ar Po A4qy and Cwunc Yuna {y wh 
ruled their savage kingdom in turn, It is stated 
that the former ruled according to Chou rites and 
customs, while the latter cut his hair wan tattooed, 
and in fact became barbarian, 

Wu first emerges into Chinese history sbout 
.c. 580, when it helped Chin to protect the imperial 
power against Ch'u. Its people were barbarous and 
the State was always considered semi-barbarous by 
the orthodox States, but after emerging into history 
it advanced in civilization very quickly and enjoyed 
a century of international life before it was 
extinguished. In this century it, connected fe- the 
first time the Yangtze and the Huai rivers and 
continued the canal further north to give access to 
the southern and central parts of modern Shantung. 
In 482 it became the Protector State (the sixth), but 
it was destroyed by Yueh in B.~ 4735. The name is 
still used as the literary title for Kiangsu. The 
most striking character in its history was its prince 
Cur CHa (q.v.) 

It is recorded that on the ruin of their power 
the ruling classes escaped eastward in boats; and 
there is much evidence of early Chinese influence on 
Japan such as could be due to this migration. 

PaRKER : Ancient China Simplified; TSCHEPE : 
Histoire du Royaume de Ou. 


WU KU, #&R&. See Five Grains. 


WU LAO, 42%, the Five Ancients. These are 
spirits connected with the five elements. They are 
favorite subjects for pictures and carvings, and 
probably for the sake of symmetry in this use they 
have been reduced to four, and are called the Four 
Ancients pq %. The missing one is the spirit of the 
elenient wood. They are also to be regarded as the 
spirits of the five planets. In this capacity they 
appear in the Bamboo Annals. 

Lecce’s Classics, vol. iii, p. 113; Mayers: 
Chinese Reader’s Manual; Dore: Recherches sur 
les Superstitions, tome ix, p. 676. 


WU-LUN, 3 &. 
WU LUNG CHIANG, & if 2, another name 


for the Amur. See Het lung chiang. 


See Five Relations. 


WU SAN KUEI, & = é, a native of the Liao- 
’ tung province who in the last days of the Ming 
dynasty commanded forces.to resist the Manchu 


17 


WU WEI 


meanon At the frontier in 1645 he received the 
news that l'eking hed been taten by tne retael 
La Jz om 696 and that the hinperer had com tlied 
He then Made terme with the Mawehus, 
and helped to ewtablieh the dynasty Honour: were 
poured on him and in 1030 he wan Made One of the 
‘Tiree Feudavory Irincen, and ruled Yonnan and 
ad 


Hhioted other privemm to rebellion, but the awe wa 


wuteowde 


Sei h wan, Iu 1674 he threw off hie allegianee, 
decided quickiy, partly by hin death imu 1676 and 
paruly by the Manet ose of artillery tude by te 
Jesuit missionaries in Peking. 


WU T‘AI SHAN, & 2 ili, 3,60 ft. high, one 
of the Four Hills sacred to Buddhism in China, is 
situated on a range Of mountains near the morth 
eastern berder of Shans. It wm called Wu T'ai or 
Five ‘terraces’ because of its five risings. The 
patron saint of Wa T'ai Shan ia Wee bum Tusa, 
who is supposed to have appeared there in the form 
of an old man. A great white pagoda is said to 
contain a single hair of the saint. In the T'ang 
period there were 360 monasteries, but now there are 
only about 150, of which 24 are lamaseries. Tho 
religion prevalent is a mixture of Chinese and Lama 
Buddhism. The ruling ecclesiastic is the Grand 
Lama, who is known as the Ch‘ang Chia Fo (ever- 
renewing Buddha). The form of the pagodas is Indo- 
Tibetan and the interior of the temples a mixture 
of Chinese and Tibetan. The Chinese monasteries 
belong to the Lin-chi sect of Buddhism. Some of 
the buildings are said to have been founded in the 
Ist century a.p. See Buddhism, Holy Places of. 

HackmMann: A German Scholar in the East; 
Rocxuitt : The Land of the Lamas. 


WU WANG, it =, whose name was Fa ff, 
was the son of WEN Wane, and first B.aperor of the 
Chou dynasty. It was in continuation of his 
father’s work that he gathered an immense army 
together and defeated Cov Hsin in Honan, thus 
destroying the Shang dynasty. He ascended the 
throne B.c, 1122. 


WU WEI 4 £8 or Non-Action Society. A 
secret sect, variously stated as having been founded 
by disciples of Lao Tzai towards the end of the 
Chou dynasty, by Lo Hvat, the originator of the 
Lung Hua and Hsien T‘ien sects, who lived in the 
15th and 16th centuries, and to have been begun 
three hundred years ago. The doctrine of Inaction 
is clearly traceable to Lao Tza, and was certainly 
reaffirmed by Lo Hvar; and the sect may have 
assumed its present form as late as three hundred 
years ago. 

Its members are described by Epxkrvs as “a 
kind of reformed Buddhists’’; they are opposed to 
idol-worship, and hence their simple meeting places 
are without images. The cult is eclectic. From 
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WU YO 


the Contemplative school of Buddhism to the 
Inaction doctrine is not far, and there is even a 
similar strain in CoNFUCcIUS. 


Lo Hvar came in touch with the Ming Emperor 
Cutna Ts&, who first applauded his miraculous 
powers, then imprisoned him for a sorcerer, and 
finally set his seal on the teaching by having tha 
teacher's five books printed in a.D. 1518. These are 
the chief sacred writings of the sect. 

Four great festivals are observed; the birthday 
and day of death of Lo Hva1, the New Year and the 
15th of the eighth moon; and all members are strict 
vegetarians. 


Though tablets to the Emperor were placed in 
its places of meeting, this did not prevent the 
Wu Wei sect from being persecuted by the Ming 
rulers and proscribed by the Manchus. In some 
editions of the Sacred Edict it is mentioned by 
name among the heretical societies. 


Foreign enquirers in the closing years of the 
Ch‘ing dynasty believed it to be then utterly without 
any political designs. See Secret Sects. 


WU YO, & ff. See Frve Sacred Mountains. 
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WYLIE, ALEXANDER, a missionary and 
scholar, especially noted for his knowledge of 
Chinese literature. He was born in London, 1815. 
He began the study of Chinese in England without 
any tutor, was engaged by the London Missionary 
Society and arrived in Shanghai in 1847. Here 
while engaged in printing the Bible in Chinese he 
studied French, German, Russian, Manchu, Mongol 
and other languages. He also travelled widely in 
the Eighteen Provinces, often at great risk, for the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. He died in 
England, 1887. 

His works include many afticles on scientific 
subjects in many papers and reviews, translations 
of mathematical works, studies of the Nestorian 
Tablet, etc., but his best known work is the Notes on 
Chinese Literature, (1867), a ‘great monument of 
learning and industry.’ 

He was for some time editor of the Chinese. 
Recorder. His own very fine library became by 
purchase the nucleus of the R.A.S. Library in 
Shanghai. 

For a list of his principal writings consult intro- 
ductory matter to Wrtre’s ‘‘Chinese Researches.”’ 
See also V.C.B.R.A.S. Journal, vol. xxi. 


X 


XANADU, a corruption of .£ #f Shang-tu, 
upper capital, the summer residence of KHUBILAI 
Khan, 180 miles north of Peking and 26 miles north 
of Dolon nor. It is now in ruins, only one gate 
being left. 

CoeaipGce’s lines have made the name familiar 
to all English readers. 


XAVIER, FRANCISCO DE, called by Pope 
Unpan VIII the ‘‘apostle of the Indies,’’ was born 
at the castle of Xavier or Xaviero in Navarre, at 
the foot of the Pyrenees. He was the youngest son 
of a noble and wealthy family. All his brothers were 
soldiers: but he preferred learning, and went in 
1524 to the University of Paris, where he specialised 


in Philosophy. In 1528 he was appointed Lecturer — 


in Aristotelian Philosophy in the College of 
Beauvais. At this time, he was full of ambitious 
projects, but in 1529 he and his special friend made 
the acquaintance of S. Ionarrus Loyota, who was 
then studying at Paris. Both were won by Loyota’s 
teaching and example, and were of the seven 
(including Loyota himself) who took the first vows 
of the Society of Jesus, (1534). The little company 
intended to go and convert the Moslems in the Holy 
Land, but this plan miscarried and they devoted 


themselves instead to work among the poor and sick 
in Portugal and Italy. 


XavieR, who had taken his M.A. in 1530, was 
ordained priest in 1537, 

When Joun III, King of Portugal, asked the 
Pope to send a mission to his Indian possessions, 
two of the Jesuits were selected, XAVIER being one. 
He set sail in 1541, with the Governor-General of 
Portuguese India, and after a voyage of more than 
a year, during which he ministered to the one 
thousand souls on board, where scurvy and fevers 
abounded, arrived at Goa, where he spent five 
months, After missionary work among the Pearl 
Fisheries from Cape Comorin to Manar, where, to 
oblige the Portuguese who had helped them against 
the Moors, some of the inhabitants had nominally 
embraced Christianity, he went to Travancore, 
Ceylon, and the islands of the Malay Archipelago, 
baptizing large numbers everywhere. At Malacca, 
he fell in with a Japanese refugee, whom he con- 
verted to Christianity, and forthwith they two 
went to preach the Gospel in Japan, landing at 
Kagoshima in 1549. Xavier remained in the 
country nearly two years, and met with such great 
success that when the Government, alarmed at the 
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growth of the Christian community which he years of age, but white from his ateterities: and 
founded, finally determined to dewtrwy it, 400,000 | Laiseunn 

alherents are said to have existed, Hie boly wae later removed to Malaeea, and 

Many Japanese having raised the obyeetion that | then ox 154 to Goa, where it hae a fine shrine 

China, to which their country was so mach indebted 
in art and literature, had not embraced Christianity, 
Aavien determined to get up a mimwon to China 
also, and returned to Goa to make arrangements 
Ifo tried to induce the Governor-General to send an — 
embassy to China, so that he might go with it and 
thus evade the law against foreigners entering the | 


Astin waa intended by Laviwtia to We hie 
fulcemmor, but the lethers feealling ides for that 
 putpome arrived after hin death. 
Vie Wan bewtifiad by Pars V im T4558, amd 
mionved by Gniwoky XV in 102 Thee dates 
are thowe given in the ‘‘Lives of the Galave”’ bet 


Empire the Lneyelopedia Britannica yivee 1619 and 1621, 
This proved impracticable, and Xavren went at Many miracles attested by many witnesses have 
last privately with a merchant fleet in 1552, and | heen ameribed to the maint, including the gitt of 
reached Shang Ch‘uan Shan (8S. John's Island, off Langue. He was without dispute the yreuhent 
the coast of Kuangtung). Me was seized with | Christian missionary since the firet century of our 


fever, and the Chinese he had engaged as interpreter “# 404 he left organized iniesions wherever he wont, 


refused to act, and the Portwgnese to whom the "ging from Ormuz to Japan. 

ships belonged would not land him at Canton. He Lives of Twe Sarsts; Steruemsa : Feaays im 
was intending to proceed thither by junk, but his | Aecleswastical liegraphy; SS. Feaswcrs Kavren's 
fever became worse, and he died in a wretched cabin |= /etters; Tunseuis: La Vie du Buenhewrews [ire 
on land in the end of the-year. He was only 46 Xavier, etc., & Douay, 1608. 


Y 


YAK, Bos grunniens, a wild ox which is said | educational work in Arts, Science, Theology, and 
to be found on the Kansu-Tibetan and Ssiich‘uan | Medicine. The first missionary sent out was the 
borderlands; the only species of wild ox so far | Rev. J. L. THurston, who arrived in China in 1902, 
known in China. and went in the first instance to Peking. 


YAKOOB fj 3} $4, commonly known as Yakoob In 1903, the thirteen missionary societies work. 
Beg. The nom de guerre of AN CHI-YEN, born in ing in Hunan, in Conference assembled, invited the 
1820 in Khokand. He became Governor of Kurama, Yale mission to establish themselves in that 
and then ruler of Kashgar, which had thrown off the | province. Ch‘angsha, the capital, was selected as 
the Chinese yoke, proclaiming himself Khan in 1874. | the most suitable place, and was occupied in 1905. 
His strict enforcement of the laws of the Koran, | Mr. Tuurston’s health early gave way and he 
together with the heavy taxes he was obliged to | died in U.S.A. in 1904, but other workers came in 
demand, made him unpopular. He made treaties | quick succession. Educational work was begun in 
of commerce with Great Britain and Russia; but | 1906—on a high-school basis, looking towards a 
was killed or died while trying to repel the advance | college course as soon as practicable. 
of the Chinese under Tso Tsunc-tT‘aNnc in 1877. Medical work was begun in 1908, and in the 


YALE, COLLEGE OF, IN CHINA. See Yale | same year, a class for teachers, graduates of several 
Foreign Missionary Society. universities, was formed. 


YALE. FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. | In 1909 a Y.M.C.A. was started. The work was 
Headquarters : Newhaven, Connecticut, U.S.A. | interrupted in 1910 by the ‘‘rice riots,’’ both teachers 
Entered China, 1902. and students being compelled to leave. During the 
Works in Ch‘angsha, Hunan. Revolution in 1911 the mission hospital was at first 
This inter-denominational Society was formed | the local headquarters of the Red Cross Society, and 
in the winter of 1900—1901, to be composed of | though afterwards it was removed, the most serious 
Yale graduates, and supported and directed by cases remained under the care of the Yale Mission, 
members of the Yale University. It was at first | four hundred cases being admitted in three months. 
tentatively affiliated with the Mission of the | The first graduates of the High School passed out 
American Board, and was formed to carry on higher | in 1912. In order to emphasize the educational 
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YAMEN 


nature of the Society's work, its name was changed 
in 1913 to the ‘‘College of Yale in China.”’ 

In the same year a movement was started where- 
by the Yale Mission was to co-operate with the 
Chinese in Medical work, each side providing ten 
of the board of twenty managers, the government 
arranging for the buildings required, and giving an 
annual grant, the teachers to be provided by the 
Yale Mission, with full liberty to propagate Christ- 
ianity. ‘This scheme began to be worked in 1914, 
in a yamén lent by the authorities, and the found- 
ation stone of the new Hunan-Yale Hospital was 
laid in 1915 by Professor Witt1am H. Wetcn of 
Jouns Hopkrns, in the presence of visiting members 
of the RocKEreLLeER Commission (q.v.). 

Three schools resulted from this Union with the 
Chinese, all started in 1913. The first was a pre- 
paratory medical school, the second and third, 
training schools for male and female nurses res- 
pectively. 

In 1914, the Rockeretter Commission began to 
aid, by sending out four assistants, one Chinese and 
three Americans. 

The College department of the work was begun 
in September 1914, and in the autumn of 1916, 
regular medical teaching was instituted, with nine 
students in the Freshman class, and thirty-two in 
the preparatory school. 

The group of Yale buildings was completed in 
June, 1917. A new laboratory in physics, chemistry 
and biology is the gift of the Rockerpzren Com- 
mission. 


YAMEN i FJ. The residence, official and 
private, of a magistrate in office with a seal. The 
offices of petty mandarins without a seal are not 
yaméns but 2 fe kung so, public places. 

Parker explains the word as flag gate. 
PaRKER : Ancient China Simplified, p. 274. 


YANG CH'‘I YUAN, a native of Hangchow, 
and one of Ricci’s converts and _ supporters. 
His baptismal name was MICHEL. 


YANG CHOW & #1, a famous city of Kiangsu, 
on the Grand Canal, twenty miles north of Chin- 
kiang. It was the capital of the Yang & kingdom, 
and it was here that Marco Potro had official 
position. It has many scholars to-day, but is not 
of great importance in industry or commerce. The 
population is about one hundred thousand. 

Yangchow is found written in many ways; it is 
the Yangui of Marco Poto, it is Jamsai, Iamsai, 
Yamzai, and Iangio in the Catalan Atlas, later 
Iamceu, Iangse, Yamse, and probably in Arab 
writers Yaneku, and Janku. 

Yure: Cathay and the Way Thither, ii, p. 209. 

YANG CHU & &. otherwise Yano Tza, a 
philosopher of the 4th century n.c., chiefly known 
to us through the writings of Menctvs. 
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Cuvanc Tza speaks of him as a disciple of 
Lao Tza, and Liex Tza has a chapter dealing 
entirely with him. His teachings on ethical 
questions greatly resemble those of Epicurus, and 
were vigorously denounced by Mencivs, who rightly 
calls his philosophy ‘“‘selfishness.”’ He is not, 
however, any more than Epricurus to be regarded 
as a sensualist, or lover of low pleasures, 

Suzuki : History of Early Chinese Philosophy; 
Gites: Biographical Dictionary; Fore: Yang 
Chu's Garden of Pleasure, London, 1912. 


YANG HSIUNG # #, a famous philosopher 
born at Ch‘éng-tu in Ssich‘uan in B.c. 53. He was 
famous as a poet, and is also considered infamous 
because, having held office under the Emperor 
Cu‘ene Ti, he accepted a post under the usurper 
Wane Mana. As a teacher of ethics, his theory of 
human nature was midway between those of 
Mencius and Hsun Tzd (q.v.), as he maintained 
that man is at birth neither good nor evil, but 
becomes wholly what his environment makes him. 
He left a number of works, poetical, philological 
and critical. 

The 77 #® vocabulary, though often attributed 
to him, is probably not his work. 

Gites : Biographical Dictionary. 


YANG KING PANG, ¥# ye. A creek at 
Shanghai separating the International and French 
Concessions ; it wag culverted in 1915. 


YANG KUEI FEl, @ Sap, (tues fes being 
the title of a 2nd rank concubine); a concubine of 
Hstan Tsunc, 738 a.p. taken from his son’s con- 
cubines, who caused the infatuated Emperor almost 
to ruin his kingdom by licentious extravagance, He 
had ultimately to strangle her in order to pacify his 
revolted people. 


YANG TS‘Al 3 % foreign colours, Enamel 
work on porcelain. See Enamel. 


YANG TZE KIANG, $F ir. This is the 
laregst. river in China and is also one of the largest 
in the world, having only four or five rivals. 

Rising in the Tangla Mountains in N.E. Tibet 
it runs 3,200 miles into the Yellow Sea. It collects 
the run-off from three quarters of a million square 
miles, and discharges from one quarter of a million 
to three million cubic feet of water per second. 

The drainage basin includes the majority of the 
following provinces :—Ssiach‘uan, Kuei-chou, Hupei, 
Hunan, Kiangsi, Anhui and Kiangsu, and also 
portions of Kansu, Ytinnan, and Shenai. 

The upper 1,600 miles, from Tibet to Sui-fu 
(Hsi-chou fu) in south Ssich‘uan, is torrential and 
is almost unknown. From the Tibetan border to 
Sui-fu it falls at about eight feet per mile. It is 
there known as the Chin-sha Chiang or Chin-Ho, the 
‘Golden’ river, and has one big tributary, the 
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Yalung. At Sui fu another important tributary, 
the Min, enters. ‘This, being rather more navigable, 
was formerly considered the main stream. 
Sui fu to Ichang, the river varies greatly mm width, 
passes through numerous gorges and has many 
dangerous rapids. Two large tributaries enter it, 
the Kialing and the Kungtan. ‘Tho former is 
important as being the main stream of the Srich'uan 
plain, and at its junction with the Yangtze there is 
the important treaty port of Changking. From 
Ichang, which owes ita importance to its position at 
the emergence of the river from the gorgea, down 
ward navigation is normal and continues thoughout 
all seasons of the year, whereas between Chungking 
and Ichang, the great variations in the water level 
(as much as one hundred feet at Chungking has been 
recorded) make that section difficult and dangerous 
both at low and high waters. 

Icliang is one thousand miles from the mouth. 
Fifty miles further down is Shasi, at which point 
dykes commence and are continued, with a few 
breaks in the hilly parts, down to the sea. The 
annual variation of level in this part averages about 
thirty-five feet. At Yo-chou, a treaty port about 
two hundred miles below Ichang, a large volume of 
water enters from the Tung-t‘ing Lake and its 
feeders, The important city of Ch‘angsha is served 
by this water connection. Next comes Hankow, 
some six hundred miles from the mouth, at which 
place the Han river discharges into the Yangtze. 

From Hankow to the sea, navigation is possible 
at all times of year for small draught steamers, and 
in the summer large ocean going vessels may be seen 
along it. At Kiukiang another lake and its feeders 
pour into the river. This is the Po-yang lake, 
around the shores of which most of the population 
of Kiangsi dwells. 

Then follow the towns of Wuhu and Nanking. 
The river now is from one to five miles wide and 
contains numerous shoals and islands. At Chinkiang 
it finally emerges from the hills, and from thence to 
the sea there is an enormous delta. Near the mouth, 
a small. stream (the Whangpoo) emerges, giving 
access to Shanghai. 

Bifurcating behind a long island (Tsung-ming) 
which has appeared from the waters during the 
Christian era, the river enters the sea with a width 
of some forty miles, and annually pours forth some 
six thousand million cubic feet of silt which is 
gradually extending the coast. 

The Yangtze gets its name from Yang-chou, an 
old city and district near Chinkiang, and this name 
properly only applies from there to the sea. 

The translation Son of the Ocean is a mistake 
due to writing }# for #8. To the Chinese it is 
known as $ it ch‘ang chiang, Long River, # 7 
‘ta chiang, Great River, or 7g chiang The River: The 
French e¢all it also le Fleuve -Bleu. 
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YANGTZE 


The topography of the Yargtro banim me very 
prihing About twe thirds of Une whede are con 


awte of teouwwtalia ward hile The northern boninnalar y 


— eotiabeta tally of a0 ef tension of the Lee Ba 


uplift of cemtyual Atia and je aliicet comtinueme Prem 
‘Tibet to Chinkiany 


1k Imeore mori ple ®, 


"Dbve mOnithoet mm welewmeiwd Lien 
lt cornmence: with the Tanga 
mountains and then tarns south forming & ragor 
backed ridge some three miles high which eeqenr ates 
the Yangtze {rom the Mekong, a latye riewt whiok 
rune through eastern Burma ‘Tlie rul@e diet awas 
inte the very massive Yuriman Aeie tiem yp heteet, 
which forces the river to turn eastwards. The River 
then Paases threnagh a sucmeeeton of ridges e pared 
by depressions (which it has successively filled with 
silt, so forming alluvial plains). From Kiukiang 
to Chinkiang these ridges, romitg AW te & FE 
and forming the geological group termed the 
‘‘Nan Shan,’’ have forced the river to run paralle! 
to them. 

There is no break in this basin except near 
Wuhu, where a low pass through the ridge may 
indicate another ancient mouth, leading to the 
southern part of the delta. Sinologues (especially 
Epk1ns and KINcsMILL) consider that this theory 
explains certain ambiguous passages in the Chinese 
histories as to the mouths of the ‘‘Kiang,’’ and they 
are supported by the great geologist von RicuTHo- 
FEN. There is at present in existence a series of bar- 
riers in the gap which it is argued were constructed 
to close the passage when it had almoet silted up, and 
the string of lakes from Wuhu to Shanghai is 
regarded as the trace of a former channel. Certainly 
this hypothesis serves well to explain the enormous 
southern extent of the delta. 

(H.C.] 

TiszanpD: Yang tre Kiang Pilot; Bisnor: The 
Yang tze Valley and Beyond; Lrrrtz: The Far 
East ; and Through the Yangtze Gorges; BLAKISTON : 
Six Months on the Yang tze ; RicnarpD : Comprehen- 
sive Geography of the Chinese Empire; VON 
RIcHTHOFEN: China, and Letters from the Pro- 
vinces; Waancroo Conservancy Boarp: Heporte, 
especially that on the Yangtze Estuary; Epxrs: 
On the Ancient Mouths of the Yangtsi Kiang, 
Journal, .N.C.B.R.A.S., September 1860. 


YANGTZE, OPENING TO TRADE. The 
river was opened to foreign trade by Art. x of the 
Tientsin Treaty (1858), and in November 1860 it 
was arranged with the Chinese government that the 
ports should be Chinkiang, Kiukiang and Hankow. 
Vice-Admiral Sir James Hope, accompanied by 
(Mr.) Harry Parkes and three delegates of the 
Shanghai Chamber of Commerce, R. Hamitow, 
A. Micure and T. F. Bazance, left Shanghai with 
a fleet of eight vessels on February 9, 1861, installed 
consuls at Chinkiang and Kiukiang and left at 
Hankow a naval officer as temporary consul. He 
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then proceeded to Yochow at the entrance to the 
Tung-t‘ing lake. There he left the party of explorers 
whose journey is narrated in Buakiston’s The 
Yang-tze. | 


YANG TZU 3% BE foreign porcelain. 
work on copper. See Enamel. 


YAO, 8. The legendary Emperor of China’s 
golden age. He had a miraculous birth and 
ascended the throne B.c. 2357 and after reigning 70, 
or as others say 98 years, abdicated in favour of 
SHUN. 


YA P‘IEN $ }#, opium. The name occurs in 
the Pén ts‘ao.kang mu, a.p. 1600, so that the drug 
had been already introduced into China in the Ming 
dynasty. See Opium. 


YARKAND 3 ii pf¥ Sha ch‘é fu, a town on 
the best and largest of the oases in the Tarim Valley 
or Chinese Turkestan. It is both a military and a 
commercial centre. The chief trade is with India. 
There are about 60,000 inhabitants. 

LANSDELL : Chinese Central Asia. 


YEH MING-SHEN, 3€ 4 8%, generally known 
among foreigners as Commissioner Yen. He was 
born in Hupei in 1807, and as Governor at Canton 
after 1848 became notorious for his severity against 
the T‘aj P‘ing rebels, of whom he js said to have 
beheaded 70,000. He bitterly opposed himself 
to foreign trade and intercourse, until at last the 
lorcha Arrow affair led to the bombardment and 
capture of Canton in 1857. The Viceroy Yeu tried 
to escape in disguise but was taken and sent to 
Calcutta, where he died in 1860. 


YEHONALA, the name of the famous Empress 
Dowager who ruled China nearly to the,end of the 
Manchu dynasty. This was the name she was 
known by up to the time of her selection for the 
imperial harem, and in the palace it was ‘also used 
till she became Empress Mother, though she would be 
more commonly known as Kuei-fei I #@ #2 §® ‘con- 
cubine I,’ the last character being her honorific title 
and having the meaning ‘feminine virtue.’ Tz‘a Hsz 
2% W@ was her official designation as Empress Mother 
and co-Regent: it means compassionate. and aus- 
picious, and was imperially decreed to her, with 
other honorific titles added later, the complete 
designation at the end of her life being 7z‘a Hai 
Puan yu Koang4 Chao-yu Chuang-ch‘éng Shou-kung 
Chin-heven Chiunghsi Huang Tai-hou, ®& if 


mahRACR MRS AAR RRA 
which means Motherly auspicious orthodox heaven- 
blest prosperous all-nourishing brightly-manifest 
calm sedate perfect long-lived respectful reverend 
worsbipful illustrious exalted _ Empress-dowager. 
To the public she was Huang T'ai Hou B&F 
Empress-Dowager, and towards the end of her life 


Enamel 


| source of the Yangtze. 
| tortuous course in the K‘un lun mountains, reaching 
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The Old Buddha % # was the title - almost 
universally used for her in the North. . 

See Kuang H sii. 

BuanpD and BackHovussE : 
Empress Dowager. 


YEH SU CHIAO kK & &, (Jesus Church), 
The name by which the Protestant Church is known 
in China, the Roman Catholic being designated 
KR £& Tien Chu Chiao (Lord of Heaven Church), 


YELLOW GIRDLE, #§ 4 + Auang tas tzu. 
A descendant of the founder of the Manchu dynasty 
was entitled to wear a yellow girdle, which term 
came to be used to designate the rank itself. The 
wearer was called Imperial Clansman 3% 3, tsung 
shih.. When degraded for misconduct he wore a 
red girdle instead of yellow. 

YELLOW RIVER, THE, & W Huang ho, 
rises in the south of the Kokonor region, at nearly 
14,000 ft. altitude in 35° 20° 12‘ N. lat. and 
about 96°, E. long., some 100 miles from the 
It first runs a very 


China under the 


Lan chou in Kansu after 700 miles, having fallen 
to 5,800 ft. It then runs for 430 miles north-east- 
ward, till deflected due east by the In Shan, After 
250 miles it turns southward for some 500 miles 
dividing Shensi and Shansi, till it enters the Great 
Plain. In these 500 miles it has no tributary of 
any size, but it then receives its greatest, the 
Wei #£, which enters from the west after a course 
of 400 miles.- Here the Yellow River turns east, and 
running through the northern part of Honan and 
Shantung enters the Gulf of Chihli after a total 
course of 2,700 miles. The great difference of 
summer and winter level, and the choking of its 
lower portion by silt, make this river nearly useless 
for navigation. Its name is-due to the enormous 
amount of loess soil which fills its waters; this 
sediment raises the bed till it is above the level of 
the country and the river has to be kept in by high 
embankments. When these give away,—a frequent 
occurrence,—it is disastrous for the affected dis- 
tricts ; thousands of lives may be lost and hundreds 
of thousands of people made homeless, and ened 
land made barren. 

According to the earliest Chinese _!, it 
entered the Chihli Gulf by two mouths, one of 
which is now occupied by the Pei ho below Tientsin, 
the other somewhat more south. In the Shang 
dynasty another branch, still further south, flowed 
by Tsi nan fu in Shantung, filling the Ta ch‘ing ho. 
In Conructus’ days we hear of a branch flowing 
southward to the Huai river. In the 3rd and 4th 
centuries the Ta ch‘ing river running into the 
Chihti Gulf was the only mouth, but about 1,200 a.p. 
the river again went south to the Huai River and 
flowed into the Yellow Sea. It retained this course 
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till 1853 when it returned to its Ta Ch‘ing ho course. 
These great changes, which had disastrous oflecta 
on the population affected, together with the 
frequent inundations through the breaking of tts 
banks have caused the river to be called ‘China's 
Sorrow.’ 

The North China Branch of the Royal Asmtie 
Society sent an expedition to examine tho new 
course in 1867, tho Report being given in the 
Society's Journal for 1868. 

The basin has been estimated at 475,000 aq. 
miles. It may be noted that in its middle and 
lower course no important place stands on its 
banks —it is too dangerous. 

Piscione : Conservancy Work on the Hav Ho 
River. Eng. Society of China Journal, vol. xvi. 


YELLOW SEA, 3% 2%, the sea of the cast coast 
of China, so named because it is celoured by the 
loam brought down in enormous quantities by the 
Yellow River and Yangtze chiang. 


YELLOW TURBAN REBELS, THE, (also 
Yellow Caps), began about 170 a.v. as a secret sect 
under a Taoist leader.. They rebelled in 184, and 
helped the downfall of the After Han, and thie 
beginning of the Thres Kingdoms. ‘The Three 
‘“‘peach-garden heroes,’’ Liv Put, CuHane Fert, and 
Kuan Yii, took their oath as against these rebels. 
See Secret Sects. 


YEN, 4%, the feudal state which occupied the 
extreme north-east boundary of the Chou empire, 
and which was given by Wu Wanc to his half- 
brother, Surin, the Duke of Shao (v. Leccz, 
Sau Ching, pp. 346, 352, 420, 474, 545), who, when 
administering the affairs of his duchy, sat under a 
pear tree, which the grateful people therefore 
refused to allow woodmen to tamper with. (Lecce, 
Shih Ching, 26). There is practically nothing of 
note in the history of the state till we come to 
the last chapter. It was the heir-apparent of the 
last prince who almost succeeded in getting an 
assassin to murder Cu‘tn Sura Hvuane Tr. The 
failure of the plot in the very act of its being 
carried out, caused the immediate destruction of 
Yen, 8.c. 221. Being so far north it was never of 
great political weight and though it is spoken of 
as abounding in horses it remained a comparatively 
feeble State even in its best days. 

Peking is situated in the very heart of old Yen; 
the name is stil] used as a literary designation of 
that neighbourhood. 


YEN HUI, § [.. The favourite: disciple of 
Conrucius. _His tablet stands in the Confucian 
Temple as one of the Four Associates of the Master. 


YEN LING CHI TZU, of the State of Wu. 
See Chi Cha. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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YIN AND YANG 


YEN LO, on w, the Chinese same for tive 
In both Hiadulern and 
tuddhiem he mw hing of hell, where he has disiy 


Hinda here or deity Yama. 


allernatione of turtbare and enjoy tient. 
Jouperon . Puddhuet Ulana, ¢ we 
YENTAI t @ Yen Cm, the correst name for 
Thm tw twe 
only mune by whieh the (hitene kmow it, (ef oo 
being an entirely different place on the other mde 
See GChefov. 


YEN TZU. See Yen Yiny. 


YEN YING @ @, also known os Yew T7i, 
a minister of the State of Ch’, whe died im ag. 494. 


the port called by lore guete (“hel om 


of the (hefoo bay. 


He almeet ranks with Kean 170 ws ptatesnan, 
philosopher, cconormet and writer, ComPrucths 
praises him, but Yes Tz stems to have had amna.! 


respeet for the formalism of Conrocres. 


YIN and YANG, pM. The negative and 
positive principles ot umversal hie. These words 
meant originally the dark and bright sides of a 
sunlit bank, and occur on the Stone Drums (8th 
century B.c.). By the time of Conrucrus they had 
acquired a philosophical significance as the two 
aspects of the duality which Chinese thinkers 
perceived in all things. Traces of the dual notion 
occur in the ‘‘Great Plan’ of the Shu Ching, but 


the actual words Yin and Yang as used in this 


sense occur first in the pseudo-Confucian comment- 
aries on the J Ching (q.v.). 

In this way Yang {jj came to mean Heaven, 
Light, Vigour, Male, Penetration, The Monad. 
It is symbolized by the Dragon and is associated 
with azure colour and oddness in numbers. In 
Féng Shui (g.v.) raised land forms (mountains) are 
Yang. 

Similarly Yin f&stands for Earth (the antithesis 
of Heaven), Darkness, Quiescence, Female, Absorp- 
tion; the Duad. It is symbolised by the Tiger and 
is associated with orange colour and even numbers. 
Valleys and streams possess the Yin quality. 

The two are represented by a whole and a 
broken line respectively, thus :— 


Yang Yin 
Groups of three such lines are known as 
‘‘trigrams,’’ groups of six as ‘“‘hexagrams,”’ and the 
I Ching is classified under the sixty-four possible 
hexagrams. 

In connection with the five elements (q.v.), the 
Yin and Yang have been for at least two thousand 
years used to interpret the processes of nature and 
they are the fundamental feature in the theories 
which underlie Féng Shui, Astrology, Divination 
and Medicine. 

T‘ai (Great) Yang means the Sun, T‘ai Yin the 
Moon, Shao (Lesser) Yang the fixed stars and Shao 
Yin the planets, these four being supposed to be the 
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four primary combinations (Hsiang gg) of Yin and 
Yang. 

Yin and Yang are themselves supposed to have 
proceeded from a “‘Great Ultimate.”’ 

Carus: Chinese Philosophy; McCuatcnie : 
Confucian Cosmogony; Lecce: Yth King. 

[H.C.} 

YIN DYNASTY, B%. The Shang dynasty was 
so called after the removal of the capita] from 
Po % to Yin in the 14th century 3.c. See Shang 
Dynasty. 

YINGKOW, #1, the proper name for New- 
chwang, (q.v.). 


YIN SHAN. See Jn Shan. 


YO CHOW {& JW, a Treaty Port at the entrance 
to the Tung-t‘ing lake and called ‘the gate of 
Hunan.’ It was opened to foreign trade in 1899, 
but for various reasons the amount of trade passing 
through the Customs is very small. After the 
opening of Changsha in 1904, Yochow lost the 
trade from the Siang River district. The foreign 
settlement is at Ch‘éng-ling 3% #, five miles away 
to the north and only one mile from the Yangtze. 
The population of Yochow is said to be from 
fifteen to twenty thousand. Tea and rice are the 
chief products of the district, a poor one. 

1915 1916 
2,444,640 3,144,256 
2,729,176 2,448,263 
1,930,251 ° 2,385,980 


Net Foreign Imports 
Net Chinese Imports 
Exports ' 


Total Hk.Tls. ... 7,104,067 7,978,499 


YOGA, the practice of ecstatic meditation with 
a view to attaining spiritual or magic power; used 
also in sorcery and exorcism. As a system it was 
introduced to China by Hsuan Tsana’s translation 
of the Shastra treating of it, and was popularized 
chiefly by AMOGHA. 
Erret : Handbook of Chinese Buddhism. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCI- 
ATIONS OF CHINA. This organization, which 
had in 1917 one hundred and sixty-nine branches 
with 28,000 members, is the outgrowth of very 
small and rather recent beginnings. The first 
Association was organized in 1885 in the Anglo- 
Chinese College in Foochow. In the following 
year Associations were organized in the North 
China College at Tungchow and in the Presbyterian 
College at Hangchow. They were modelled after 
the student Young Men’s Christian Associations 
in North America. 

The first foreign secretary of this organization 
in China was Mr. D. W. Lyon, who came to 
Tientsin im 1895, and has continued his service 
from that year. Mr. Joun R. Morr visited China 
in 1896 and laid the cornerstone of the first Associa- 
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tion building in Tientsin. Upon his return, three 
additional foreign secretaries, Messrs. F. S. 
Brockman, R. R. Garey and R. E. Lewis were 
sent to China in 1898. The first city Association 
for Chinese business and professional men was 
organized by R. E. Lewis in Shanghai in 1899. 
Mr. 8. K. Tsao, the first Chinese secretary, took 
up his work later in 1899 and is now serving as 
General Secretary in charge of the Shanghai 
Association. 

In 1902 the various isolated Associations were 
united into a National Movement. A National 
office was opened in Shanghai, with Mr. F. 8. 
BrockMAN as the first National Secretary. Mr. 
KROCKMAN continued to be General Segretary of 
the National Committee until July Ist, 1915 when 
he was recalled to America. 

From the beginning it has been the purpose 
to make this a Chinese organization, in spirit, in 
support, in management. This has now been 
accomplished quite largely. There are twenty-eight 
city Associations and 141 student Associations each 
managed and financed by Chinese directors and 
committees. The secretarial leadership also is 
tapidly being taken over by Chinese secretaries. 
An indigenous, self-supporting and self-propagating 
national movement is the aim. 

Each Association has full autonomy and 
financial responsibility. There are no subsidies. 
Help is provided, however, in the service of foreign 
secretaries, who are supplied by the International 
Committee of North America and by nine denomin- 
ational boards that allocate men to this service. 
In 1917 there were ninety-seven such secretaries, 
One was Swiss, one Norwegian, three were Danes, 
fifteen were British and seventy-seven. American. 
The Chinese secretaries now number 147. 

The educationad activities of the local Associa- 
tions consists of day and evening schools teaching 
Chinese and English, schools of commerce, reading 
rooms and libraries, lectures and practical talks, 
and educational tours of observation. The physical 
departments supply gymnasiums, indoor or outdoor, 
athletic fields, baths, and in three cities swimming 
pools. Exercise is under trained supervision. It 
is both recreative and corrective in character, . The 
athletic movement in schools and colleges has been 
stimulated by frequent athletic meets culminating 
in the Far Eastern Athletic Games, in securing 
which this organization has co-operated. The 
social departments supply clean and attractive 
amusement in the form of game rooms, moving 
picture entertainments, outings and group gather- 
ings of many kinds. The religious activities 
consist of Bible classes, devotional and evangelistic 
meetings, personal influence and social service. The 
aim is to make religious influence permeate every 
activity so that the Christian religion shall be 
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recognized as a part of the unity of life. It is 
expected that all Christian membera will engage in 
some form of voluntary service for others, A 
popular form of such service is teaching in free 
achools for illiterates. The above activities in 
their various forms aro carried out separately for 
men and for boys, in the local city Associations. 
The Shanghai Association has its boys’ department 
with 1,283 members in a separate building erected 
for that purpose, In 1916 there were 6,000 young 
men in the organized schools, 7,200 in the Bible 
classes, 5,600 using the gymnasiums. Tho expense 
of carrying on the local associations for the year 
1916 was $336,898, all: of which was provided in 
China, 

The supervision of the Young Men's Christian 
Associations in China rests with the National Com. 
mittee. This body of fifty-six business and pro- 
fessional men is elected by the annual convention 
held once in three years. At present there are 
fifty Chinese and six foreign members. 

In addition to co-operating with and supervising 
the local Associations the National Committee does 
various extension work. Its lecture department 
prepares and presents over the country demonstrated 
lectures on scientific subjects, on education, health, 
and conservation of nationa] resources, all bearing 
directly upon the needs of China. These lectures, 
inaugurated by Prof. C. H. Roserrson who came 
to China for work among the /iterats, in 1902, have 
been favorably received by officials, educated men 
and students throughout the country. The attend- 
ance has been above 200,000 in one year. Training 
in presenting these lectures has been given to a 
number of missionaries and to men selected by the 
government, who, in turn, has made use of them 
extensively. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association is 
unequivocally a part of the Christian movement in 
China. One of its chief aims is to strengthen the 
Church in its work and to bring young men into 
its membership. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCI- 
ATIONS OF CHINA. The Y.W.C.A. of the 
U.S.A., upon the ratification of the World’s 
Committee, in I.ondon, sent its first representative 
to China in 1903, and the first work was begun 
among the factory girls in the cotton mills in the 
Yangtze-poo section of Shanghai. 

Shortly after this a woman was sent out from 
America to study the whole field with the result 
that the Association was asked to so organize its 
work as to meet the needs as far as possible of the 
students, particularly in non-mission schools, and 
of the women of leisure.’ Towards this end thirty- 
eight secretarieg have been sent out to work under 
the direction of the China National Committee, 
with headquarters in Shanghai. 
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The work of these secretaries haa been to open 
‘Trentein 
aid Veking and etudent Associations in fifty tour 


city Ansouations in Shang, Canten, 
nehools for women in different parte of (hina. 

In the four city Armor iationn there in a merbyar- 
ship of 1,176 wmd about 4,000 in the stodent 
branches, 

In city Assoaations work i organized under 
four departments, educational, sxial, phypicwl end 
rel gious. 

A Board of Directors of from ten w& fifveen 
ladies (largely Chinese) control the city Assocation, 
and raise the finances necewary to carry on the 
work, 

Following out the idea of training leaders 
among the Chinese people the National Committee 
has recently opened a Normal Training Sciuool of 
Physical Education. 

Though city Associations have been organized 
in only four centres thus far, seven other large 
cities have appealed to the National Committee 
for similar organizations. The National Committee 
is therefore asking for thirty-six additional foreign 
secretaries.during 1917. 

Associations in schools work largely along 
social and religious ‘lines. Student Conferences 
lasting .about a week are held in six different 
sections and attended by some 600 students. 

All Associations in China are under the direct- 
ion of the National Committee, consisting of 17 
resident and 8 non-resident members. Through 
affiliation with the National Committee each local 
Association becomes a part of the world-wide 
organization which heads up in the World’s Com- 
mittee located in London. 

In 1917, there are 22 foreign workers and 
12 Chinese secretarics, in the four city Associations, 
with headquarters at Shanghai. 


YOURT. See Yurt. 
YU, THE GREAT. See Ta Yiu. 


YUAN DYNASTY, THE, 5c #2, the Mongol 
dynasty, was founded by Kuvsitar Khan, who con- 
quered first the Chin (Nui Chén) Empire of the North 
and then the Sung Empire, and placed his capital at 
Khan baliq (Peking). He was a wise ruler, con- 
ciliating the Chinese and tclerant of all faiths 
except Taoism. He constructed the northern half. 
of the Grand Canal, continuing it to Tientsin, and 
established a postal system; the empire enjoyed 
great prosperity. Korea, Yunnan, Annam and 
Burma were conquered, but his expeditions against 
Java and Japan were unsuccessful. He ruled over 
territory extending to the Black Sea, and a mission 
was even sent to Madagascar. Marco PoLo was 
in China from 1271 to 1288, and held high appoint- 
ments. JEN Tsuneo re-established the Hanlin 
Academy and official examinations. Rebellions 
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sprung up during the reigne of the later emperors, | 
the chief being under a young bonze named | 


Cuu Yuan-cuaNGc, who drove the Mongols back 
beyond the Great Wall and founded the Ming 
dynasty. 


Dywastic TITLe 


Chinese Mongol Accession Reign Title | Adopted 
A.D. 

+ HL «OT‘ai Tsu Temuchin or Gengis RW BR 1206 d. 1227 Regent 

Ks T‘ai Tsung Ogdai or Ogotai 1229 d. 1240 “ 

we S Ting Tsung Gayuk or Kuyak 1246 d. 1248 Interregnum 

m@ sx Hsien Tsung Mangu 1251 d. 1259 

{ft m@ Shih Tsu Khubilai or Sitchen 22 wh 2; BE 1260 th f& Chung T‘ung 1260 
% 3¢ Chih Yian 1264 

We $2 Ch‘éng Tsung Timur or Olcheitu g& # F. 1294 5¢ A Yiian Chéng 1295 
kK @ Ta Té 1297 | 

pt s: Wu Tsung Kaisun or Guluk Ye i; Bh 1307 8 X Chih Ta 1308 

4- K Jén Tsung Ayuli Palpata $A BRRAAS 1311 & 2B Huang Chiing 1312 
Hr Yen Yu 1384 

RK a Ying Tsung Sotpala TH i A HM 13220 # % Chih Chih 1321 

Kiet T‘ai Ting Ti | Yesun Timur 1, RMA 1323 # SX Tai Ting 1324 
¥¢ Hl Chih Ho 1328 

% + Yu Chu Achakpa fy YN 1328 XK MM Tien Shun 1328 

DB] s: Ming Tsung Hasila A tt HK 1329 RK H Tien Li 1329 

HX # Wen Ti Tup Timur ke o4 1329 XK KH Tien Li 1330 
# Mi Chih Shun 1330 

S& t= Ning Tsung Ile Chepe BE HAE PE 1332 

Mi ft Shun Ti or 

% x Hui Tsung Tohan Timur WHE Re 1333 55: «BME Yuan Tung = 1333 
i «5G Chih Yitan 1335 
= zs Chih Chéng 1341 


YUAN MING YUAN. See Summer Palace. 


YUAN SHIH K‘AI, ¥¢ jit WL, one of the most 
prominent figures in recent Chinese history. He 
was born in Honan in 1860. From 1884 to 1903 he 
was Chinese Resident at Seoul, and distinguished 
himself by -his energetic treatment of difficulties. 
He was then made Provincial Judge of Chihli. 
Then he was sent as Civil Commandant to organize 
and control the foreign-drilled troops at Tientsin. 
In the coup d’état of 1898 he supported the 
Empress-dowager. (See Kuang Hei). He was 
made Governor of Shantung at the beginning of 
1900, and his firm treatment of the situation there 
was perhaps the salvation of the’ Province. ll 
the missionaries in Shantung at the time may 
consider they owe their lives to him. In 1901 
Lt Huno-cnane died, and Yuan became Acting 
Viceroy of Chihli. In 1907 he was made President 
of the Wai wu Pu. Two months after the death of 
Tz‘a Hs1 he was dismissed from office, (January 2, 
1999). For two and a half years he -_ in retire- 
ment, then had a dramatic re-appearance. It was in 
October, 1911, that the Manchusg sent for him to 
RAVE Challe threatened throne. He was made Viceroy 
of Hukuang and then Supreme Commander of the 
Army and Navy. The abdication of the Emperor 
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The Mongol dynasty displayed great magni- 
ficence and culture, and was hospitable to foreigners, 
but was never popular with the Chinese. . The 
dynasty lasted 88 years under eleven rulers. 

See Khubilai; Baschpa; Polo; Khan balig. 


took place on February 12, 1912, and on March 10 
Yuan was elected to the Presidency of the Republic. 

Three years later he was planning to ascend the 
throne as the first Emperor of a new dynasty, but 
the attempt caused so much disturbance and 


-resistance that he was obliged to withdraw his 


project. In the midst of the revolution thus 
brought about he died, on June 6, 1916. 

YUAN SHIH TIEN TSUN [3 8% & @, the 
original First Principle, the Taoist supreme being, 
inhabiting the highest of the three heavens. He 
seems to be a pure invention, and in practice his 


position has been largely usurped by Yai Hvane. 
See Three Pure Ones. 


Dore : Recherches sur les Superstitions, tome ix. 
YUAN TSANG, 3¢ 3%. See Hsiian Tsang. 


YUEH, STATE OF, #§. In the Chou dynasty 
tne name of Ytieh was applied to a non-Chinese 


_ state that occupied the extreme lands that were 


known to the Chinese on their south-eastern borders, 
1.e., the region of Hangchow and Ningpo. As was 
customary amongst these border states, the rulers 
set up a claim of descent from some early Chinese 
monarch. The earliest mention of the state is found 
in Ssi-ma Cu‘ren who tells of the Ch‘u ruler who 
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visited the Chou king in a.c. 671, With the present 
of sacrificial meat, the vimter was bidden 
‘Onaintam order in the southern borders, troubled 
with | and Yueh (tribes), but not to invade the 
Middle Kingdoms.” ‘The first Wention im the 
T'so Chuan ia in the year 601, when Yueh and Wu 
were admitted to a covenant with Ch'u. ‘The teat 
of the GCh'un Chiu dows not mention Yueh until 
637, when it tells us that Yueh took part (with 
several other states) in an attack made by Chiu on 
Wu. Ssi-ma Ca‘ien practically confines his account 
of Yueh to tho one really celebrated reign of 
Kou Curen (496-465). He it was who destroyed the 
state of Wu (in 473). The following year he was 
given the title of. ‘Protector’? by the.emperor—the 
seventh and last of the ‘‘Protectors.’’ Ssu-ma 
continues the history of the state to 333 when Ch'u 
broke it up into a “hundred Yueh.” 

After Cu‘my Surm Huanc Ts, we find “Yueh 
Tung Hai’ oceupying Chékiang; ‘“‘Min Yueh,” 
Fukien ; and ‘‘Nan Yueh,’’ Kuangtung. There was 
an undoubted connection between tnese ‘‘Yueh’’ and 
the Annamites still farther south. 

Sst-ma CH‘ren, c. xli (CHAVANNES, iv, pp. 418- 
448); Lecce: Classics, vol. v; Parker: Anctent 
China Simplified. 

YUEN CHWANG. See //siian T'sang. 

YU HAI = } Sea of jade. Seo Lei Shu. 


YU HSIEN, §& §E, a Manchu who won 
notoriety during the Boxer outbreak. In 1898 he 
was made Governor of Shantung, and trouble was 
at once foreseen by those who knew the character 
and reputation of the man (see leading article in 
N_ C. Daily News, April 17, 1899). He encouraged 
the Boxer movement in the province, and though 
called to Peking at the end of 1898, the murder of 
Brooks, the first foreign Boxer victim, on the last 
day of that year was proved to be ‘as much his work 
as though he had struck the blow’himself.’ Never- 
theless he was promoted to be Governor of Shansi, 
and there six months later 159 foreigners were 
killed, 46 of them in his own Yamén. Twelve of 
these were Roman Catholics. 

When the day of vengeance came, Yi Hsien, 
instead of being brought to Peking and publicly 
executed, was put to death at Lan Chou, February 


to 


22, 1901; but at least there is no doubt of the - 


penalty having been paid. It is interesting to know 
that in the Revolution of 1911 the daughter of 
Yi Hsren found safety in the Baptist Missionaries’ 
premises at Hsi-an fu: all the members of which 
Mission in Shansi, 16 in number, had been killed 
by her father. | 

Keyte: Zhe Passing of the Dragon, p. i 
Bruce : In the Footsteps of Marco Polo. 


YU HSIUNG, 38 #%, an author of the 13th 
century B.c. His works are quoted in very old 


YULE 


bieceoben and 
Jian Shu 
te horn. 


YU HUANG (SHANG Tl} £Blt@, he 
chief god im the Tamet triad ‘The jamme ip trate 
‘the Jade Kanperer,” silee jade ia Ube 
emblem of purity, ‘he Pure August Kuler,” ete 
le appears to be an invention more ot lew wf Use 
emperor Caen Teun Jt gg (4.0. 998, Sung dytiasey) 
with a view to restoring his failing credit #.th 
though there may hase been eatlier 


twe of thei tithe are given in the 
The work Ju Jta iy* ) attritwted 


ja tac or , 


hia proople, 


hyends This emperor rawed Yu JiDane to the 
highest howours and made Kim Shamg I: Sineec 
then Yu Hitasd has been God tor the commen 
people. Cnwis ‘Laus@ aleo rawed to him a temple 


© extravagantly that ister. 
regard it as the beginning of the downfall of the 


vaet and Comtly 


| dynasty. 


Buddhists claim that the Taoiste have simply 
stolen their god Yu Ti. He is the chief deity of 
every mountain top, and may therefore be found 
in Buddhist hill-temples, as for example at P‘u-to 
Shan. See Three Pure Ones. 

Dont 2 Recherches sur les Superstitions, tome ix 


YUKIEN, % @@, @ Mongol, appointed to ve 
Commiasioner with Liv ts® Hs (g.v.) during the 
First War. He reached his post at Chinhai as the 
British were evacuating Chusan in 1841, and took 
the credit of having frightened them away. By 
his cruelty and boastfulness during his short 
career he is marked among the most rabid haters of 
the English in those days. He caught Captain 
Steap (q.v.) and had him flayed aliva He saw 
Chusan retaken, and on October 10, 1841, he fled 
when Chinhai fell, and a few days later committed 
suicide. 

Davis : China during the War. 


YU LAN or T‘AI P‘ING YU LAN, K* @ 
See Lei Shu. 


YU LAN P‘EN HU! £ WH. the Festival 
of departed spirits, often called by foreigners All 
Suuls’ Day. It is held on the fifteenth day of the 
seventh moon. A very full description of the rites 
at Amoy, which will hold good for the rest of 
China, is given by De Groor. The name is a: 
transliteration of the Sanscrit Ullambana, but it 
also has the meaning of a vessel to hold offerings. 
The Ullambana sitra was translated into Chinese 
in the third century, but the ceremonies did not 
become popular till the eighth, when AmocHa 
(Pu K‘ung) introduced the Yoga system. 

De Groot: Les Fétes d Emoui, vol. ii; Errer : 
Handbook of Chinese Buddhism. 


YULE, HENRY, the translator and editor of 
Marco Poto’s book. He was born in Scotland 
1820, his father being Major in the Bengal Army. 
He joined the Royal Engineers and proceeded to 


YU LI CH‘AO CHUAN 


India in 1840. After filling various offices there 
and travelling a good deal he resigned the service 
and went to Europe in 1862. There he spent many 
years in Germany, Italy and Sicily, publishing 
Cathay and the Way Thither in 1866. The next 
year he began his work on Marco Poto’s Travels 
and issued it in 1870. In 1875 he returned to 
London and joined the India Council. He was 
made C.B. and K.C.S.I. and died. December 1889. 
For bibliography of his many writings. and his 
memoir see The- Book of Ser Marco Polo, 3rd ed. 
1903. 


YU LI CH‘AO CHUAN, %& Bf gt [%, a Taoist 
book which is not sold but given away in great 
numbers by those who wish to do good or to acquire 
merit for themselves. I1t dates from the Sung 
dynasty, and it consists of a very dctailed des- 
cription of the Ten Judgment Halls with their 
many torture-chambers or hells. A slight sketch 
of the book is given by Gives and a full translation 
has been made by Rev. G. W. CLARKE. 

Gites : Chinese Literature, p. 420; CLARKE : 
Yi-li or Precious Records, Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., 
vol. xxviil. 

. YUNG LI »& JB, the title adopted by Cu 
Yu-tano 4 py §, Prince Kuer = ££ grandson of 
Wawn Lr and the last claimant of the Ming throne. 
Under this reign-title he ascended the throne in 
Kuangtung Province in 1646, after the Manchus 
had executed his predecessor at Foochow; and he 
kept up some appearance of royalty for thirtecn 
years, when he was driven over the frontier into 
Burma. He was treacherously taken by the 
Burmese and handed over to his relentless enemy, 
Wv San-kver, who, having first sent for instructions 
to Peking strangled the captive monarch at Yunnan 
fu, as is generally stated. It would seem however 
that Yuneo Lr and his son called CoNSTANTINE were 
executed at Nan lung 7@j @% in Hsing-i fu &@ %& HF 
Kueichou, in his own palace, on June 4, 1662. The 
tombs of the two princes have recently been found 
in Kueichow by P. Scnotren, and described im 
Le Bulletin Catholique. 

He was never baptized himself, being a deter- 
mined polygamist; but his mother the Empress 
Many, his wife the Empress ANNE, her son 
Constantine the heir to the throne, and the 
Empress Heten, once a concubine of his uncle 
T‘1en Cr‘t, were all Christians, together with about 
fifty ex-imperial concubines, eunuchs and others. 

Backnouse and Biranp: Annals and Memoirs 
of the Court of Peking; Le Beuretin CaTHorique 
pe Pexm, 1915, pp. 430 and 292. 


regarded as the secand of the Ming emperors, his 
name being Coo Tr & &. He was the fourth son 
of Cuv Yuan cnano, (Hone Wo) and was born 
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in 1360. His father would have appointed him to 
succeed, but because of the opposition of his 
ministers he had to appoint a grandson instead. 

Cuu Tr was sent to Peking in a kind of Viceregal 
position. His march north is famous, city after 
city being captured and the Great Plain north of 
the Yangtze being depopulated. ey his position 
he was called Prince of Yen. e threw off his 
allegiance when his nephew succeeded, marched 
south and entered Nanking, the young emperor 
disappearing for good. The’Prince of Yen then 

took the throne with the reign-title Yone Lo. He 
was a great ruler. In 1421 he moved the capital 
to Peking; he drew up a Penal Code; he sent 
missions abroad as far as Ceylon; he issued the 
great encyclopedia the Fung Lo Ta Tien. (See 
Lei Shu). He was an ardent Buddhist. On hig 
death in 1424 he was canonized as WeN HUANG-TI 


XK SS Fr. 
YUNG LO TA TIEN. See Let Shu. 


YUNNAN & jj cloudy south; the second 
largest of China’s provinces. It has Ssich‘uan on 
the north, Tibet and Burma on the west, Burma 
and Tonkin on the south, Kiangsi and Kueichou 
on the east. Its area is 146,718 sq. miles and its 
population 12,722,000. The west and north-west is 
mountainous and difficult of access and the popula- 
tion js savage. In the north-east, near the Yangtze, 
the land is low and unhealthy and therc are few 
inhabitants. In the east, however, are wide and 
fertile plains, with many lakes and rivers, a clear 
sky and a pleasant climate. The Yangtze (here 
named the Chin sha chiang or Golden sand river), 
forms part of the boundary between Yunnan and 
Ssich‘uan, but is only a mountain torrent. The 
Mekong, the Salwin and the Red River are other 
streams in the province. The fauna and flora are 
the richest in all China. Maize and rice are the 
chief crops. Th® mineral wealth is great. The 
population is very miscellaneous, there being many 
aboriginal tribes. 

The chief city is Yunnan fu with 45,000 
inhabitants. This city, with Ta-li fu (6,000) has 
been ruined as the result of the Mohammedan 
rebellion. Four cities are open to foreign trade, 
Méngtze, Hok‘'ou, Szemao and T‘éngyuceh. 


YUNNAN FU, 9 [fj ff, the capital of the 
Yunnan province, situated centrally and in a 
picturesque position. It has never recovered its 
ruin in the Mohammedan rebellion, and has now a 
population of only 45,000. 

Since the post was established in 1902 the 


. following have been H.B.M. Consuls-Genera] at 
YUNG LO, zc MH, the reign-title of the ruler ' 


Yunnan fu. 
1902, April 5, Wrrtram Henny WILKINSON. 
1909, Jan. 21, Pierce Essex O’Brien-Butrer. 
1912. Oct. 1, Henpent Gorre. 
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YURT or YOURT, the Mongol tent, is anaped 
like an inverted basin. It ia made of collapmble 
oval lattice work of lathn covered with strips of 
felt fastened in powition by ropea. An opetmag 
from 3 ft. to 44 ft. high is left for a doorway, and 
a circular aperture at the top to allow amoke to 
escape, The height of the yurt is about 12 ft. 
The centre is oceupied by a fire round which fur 
or felt rugs are spread. The wealthy classes have 
the walls lined with cotton. 

Tho word is etymologically connected with 
hearth. 


YU, TABLET OF, gp  Shén yu per. In 
the Yu Awng of the Shu, Mt. Héng is the most 
southern site indicated (see Meng Shan). A ‘Taowt 
writer of the Kastern Han named Cav 1, whose 
works contain many absurd fables, makes mention 
of an inscription which he says the “divine Yu’' 
set up on Kou-lou Feng py Mat, the most southern 
peak of Héng Shan (situated about 20 miles south 
of the highest peak). The statement is often 
repeated by later writers of that and the following 
dynasties. Han Yii (768-824) wrote a poem on 
Kou-lou in which he says that he sought in vain 
for the Tablet which had been seen ‘‘by chance’’ 
by a solitary Taoist priest. Later, Cuu Hs1 
(11350-1200) also tried without effect to find the 
Tablet. After his death, a Ssich‘uan officer claimed 
to have seen and copied the inscription consisting of 
seventy-seven ‘tadpole’ characters ; he also indicates 
some connection with Taoism, in that his copy of 
the inscription was placed in a Taoist monastery 
in the Cura Tina period (1208-1214). It was not 
until the Cuénc Té period (1506-1521) that any 
copy of the inscription got into works on inscript- 
ions. Replica of the ‘‘original’’ were setup at 
Changsha, Wuchang and other places. 


ZAYTON and CAYTON. See CA‘iian chow. 


ZEALANDIA, FORT. The fort built by the 
Dutch in 1630, 2} miles from T‘ai wan fu, Formosa. 
See Formosa. 


ZEN. See Ch‘an. 


ZIKAWEI, #& # HE, the name of a village 
near Shanghai, made famous by the Jesuit institut- 
ions situated there. It was chosen as the chief 
centre of the Kiangnan work of the Society of Jesus 
in 1847. In addition to a new cathedral (built 1910), 
there are a famous Museum (1872) and Library 
(1847), and the well-known Observatory (1872). St. 
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ZIKAWEI 


The ‘original’ stone ia te be eeen on a epur of 
the Kow low Peak erect on a rock with a huge 
oprint at ite bese of a naked foot print, alleged 
to be the actoal wmprene of the great Lu s fowt aos 
Morecever, theo 
‘Tablet itealf contains two holes between the seeoud 
and third horizontal lines from the top, umto which 
fitted the staple by which Yu carried the stone, 
grasped in one hand, up the mountain mde The 
actual inseription m net quite four feet wide and 
not quite aix feet high, but the Tablet steelf 
higher and i three or four inches thick. 


he placed the Tablet in portion. 


The atone 
weathers badly and chips can be picked up all 
round, It has certainly not been in its prenert 
‘position more than a few hundred yeark, awful is 
not likely to last much longer than it ha» yet lasted, 
A goodly temple with a broad platform (at the side 
edge of which the Tablet stands) was erected by that 
devout old fighter, P’éna Yu-tiw (1824-1690), A 
full account of the Tablet, with a copy of the 
inscription and a translation, will be found in 
Lecer’s Shu, (Prol. p. &). W. H. Mepuwnst aino 
has a reproduction uf the Tablet and ao paper 
thereon in the N.C.B.RA.S. Journal, 1868. See 
also vol. xliii (1912) pp. 32-43. 

A monograph by Kuiarrotn appeared at Berlin 
in 1811. It was discussed in Resusat’s Mélanges 
Asiatiques, vol. ii. Bunsen accepted its authen- 
ticity in emphatic terms in Egypt's Place 
History. 


YU TZU My , the title of a work on the 
principles of government, which, if genuine, may 
claim to be the most ancient specimen of Chinese 
literature. The supposed author, Yu Hsrvna, lived 
under Wen Wane, 13th century 3.c. Some think 
that the present text is a compilation of quotations 
from the origina] work, made in the T‘ang dynasty. 

Wri: Notes on Chinese Literature, p. 125. 


in 


7, 


Icnatrus’ College (1850) has both middle and high 
school departments and leads up to the Aurora 
University. (See Université L’Aurore). The 
College had in 1916 fourteen Jesuit Professors, 
thirty-nine Chinese teachers, and nearly four 
hundred pupils, of whom three-fourths were 
Christians. A large industrial work is done at the 
neighbouting village of Tou se wei, where also is 
the Mission press. The ‘‘Helpers of the Holy 
Souls’’ have a large establishment at Zikawei, 
founded in 1869, with orphanage, schools (including 
one for deaf and dumb girls), dispensaries, and 
industrial enterprises of various kinds. Fifty-six 


ZINC 


nuns were in residence in 1916, exclusive of novices. 
In the same year the Christian community of the 
vulage numbered 3,548 souls. 


See Jesuits; Meteoroiogy; Seismology; Hai 
Kuang-Ch'‘t, ete. 


ZINC. See Minerals. 


Z0-SE or z6.cE, the Shanghai pronunciation 
of 211, in the Mandarin speech shé-shan. A 
small hijl some twenty-five miles from Shanghai, 
where the Jesuit missionaries of Sicawei have 
established their Astronomical Observatory. See 


Jesuits. 


ZOTTOLI, ANGELO, a Jesuit missionary, born 
near Naples in 1826. He entered the Society in 
1843 and reached China in 1848. He died in 1902, 
having spent all his missionary life at Zikawei; 
which owes much to him as Prefect of the College, 
Rector, Master of the Novices, Instructor of the 
Tertian Fathers, and spiritual Father. His literary 
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work was important. He is best known by his 
Cureus litteraturae sinicae (1879-83). This work in 
5 volumes begins with elementary lessons, carries 
the student through the Classics and ends with 
rules of composition in prose and verse. It has a 
latin translation, and it was ‘‘crowned’’ by the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-lettres. He 
also prepared many religious works in Chinese. 
Corprer : J'‘oung Pao, vol. xiii; Lettres Des. 

SCOLASTIQUES DE JERSEY, 1903. 


ZUNGARIA. See Sungaria. 


ZYGODACTYLI, Barbets; there are five 
known in China, Formosa and Hainan. Megalaema 
virens, tho Great Chinese Barbet, is found 
throughout South China. Cyanops davisoni and 
C. asiatica are both found in Yinnan. C. nuchalis 
is found in the wooded mountains of Formosa. C. 
faber, inhabits Hainan. 

Davin Et Ovustatet: Les Otseaux de la Chine; 
Capitonidés. 
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See Univerasté 


AURORA UNIVERSITY. 
b’ Aurore. 


FINANCE AND CURRENCY, I. Revenve. 
The sources of the revenue of the Chinese Govern. 
ment, as set forth in the budget for 1916-1917, in 
estimates which are necessarily only approxunate, 
are as follows :— 


Land tax ... ... $90,105,784.00 
Customs receipts ... 73,056 663.00 
Salt revenue — 96 , 767,010.00 
Goods tax (including Likin) 42,719,194.00 
Levies and contributions 40,217,118.00 

(including title deed tax of 

$15,000,000). 

Various receipts .-. 8,559,580.00 
Direct receipts of Centr 

Government, (Including 

tobacco and wine duty and 

monopoly sale) 36,584,311.00 
Extraordinary receipts 84,828 ,924.00 


Grand total of Receipts ... $472,838,584.00 

‘The land tax system is of most ancient origin, 
and is considered the principal and fundamental tax 
in China, although the income from this source is 
now exceeded by the Salt Revenue. The tax in- 
cludes many subsidiary charges, and the rate of 
taxation varies in different districts. In the absence 
of a cadastral survey, there is great inaccuracy in 
the returns of the acreage of land. The taxable 
acreage as fixed in the reign of KUaNG-HSu, was only 
980,000,000 mou, while during the Sui dynasty it 
was more than five times as large. The actual area 
of cultivated land in China is estimated at approx- 
imately 40,000,000 acres, or 2,700,000,000 mow. 

The Salt Tax.—In accordance with the pro- 
visions of the reorganization loan of 1913, the 
collection of all the salt duties in China was placed 
in the hands of a special department of the Ministry 
of Finance, called Central Salt Administration, 
which comprises a Chief Inspectorate of Salt 
Revenue, under a Chinese Chief Inspector and a 
foreign Associate Chief Inspector. They constitute 
the authority for the superintendence of the issue 
of licenses, the returns of revenue and the compil- 
ation of reports. (The First Associate- Chief 
Inspector, Sir RicHarp Dane). For full account, 
see Salt Administration. 

Customs Revenue.—{See Maritime Customs]. 
The revenue from this source increased five fold 
between. the years 1867 and 1913. Originally the 
rate of duty was fixed at 5% on both exports and 
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imports, Ag the valuation of goods upon whieh 
thin percentaye computed seeording to the 
Treaty of 1888 had fallen far below the actual 
market value, it was agteed by the Boxer Protocol 
of 190], that the actual rate of taxation should be 
increased to 5%, effective, and a new tanfl oo this 
basis was made in 1972. As this valuation had again 
become inadequate to produce an effective 6%, « 
conference was called to meet in January, 1918, for 
tho revision of the specific rates, so that an effective 
5% duty might be produced. 

Iakrn ws a tax levied on goods while in transit 
within @ province or from one province to another. 
This impost is @ serious impediment to trade, as 
well as @ source of great corruption. For the sake 
of the unrestricted development of commerce, efforts 
have been made to abvlish this tax, and various 
foreign governments have by treaties agreed to 
permit an increase of the customs duty to 124%, 
conditioned on the abolition of likin. As, however, 
the income from likin goes primarily to the provinces, 
some other means of provincial revenue would have 
to be provided in the event of the abolition of likin. 

The system of likin has been modified in some 
provinces. It is still called likin in the Provinces 
of Chihli, Shansi, Honan, Shantung, Kiangsu, 
Anhui, Hunan, Fukien, Kuangtung, Yunnan and 
Kueichou, etc. But it has been changed to T‘ung- 
chiian (#€ #4) or ‘‘single levy’’ (levied at the place 
of production of the goods to be taxed), in the 
Provinces of Kiangsi, Hupei, Shensi, Kiangsu, 
Chékiang, Kuangsi, Sstch‘uan and Sinkiang. In 
other places, like the three Provinces of Manchuria 
and a part of Kiangsu, the name of Production and 
Consumption Tax ( # 4 #) has been adopted, 
a Production Tax (/h # ) to be levied at the 
place of production of the goods, and a Con- 
sumption Tax ( & Yt # ) levied at the place of sale 
or consumption. 

Revenue from Tolacco and Wine.—A number 
of different imports are collected upon wine and 
tobacco, such as license taxes, contributions, direct 
taxes, and the so-called ‘‘official sale’’ of tobacco 
and wine. The latter is the result of an attempt to 
make a beginning of a government monopoly of 
tobacco and wine; as treaties with foreign powers 
made such an arrangement jmpossible, the so-called 
‘official sale” is virtually an additional tax. An 
effort is now being made to unify all imposts of 
this nature. 

_ Stamp duties, though not yet paid by the 
merchants of all foreign nations, have become an 
important source of revenue; general consumption 
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taxes and business licenses have thus far been 
developed only in an unsystematic fashion; while 
income taxes and imposts upon urban land have not 
been put into operation, although seriously discussed 
with a view to their adoption. Under proper 
methods of administration a very abundant revenue 
could be obtained from these various sources. 

II. Exrrenpirvres.—The ordinary and extra- 
ordinary expenditures of the government were 
estimated as follows, in the budget of 1917. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs ... 6,293,370.00 
Ministry of Interior 45 687 879.00 
Ministry of Finance ..» 224,190,603.00 
Ministry of War ... 167,517,380.00 


Ministry of Navy 8,151,569.00 
Ministry of Justice ... 9,365,766.00 
Ministry of Education .  5,028,830.00 
Ministry of Agriculture and 

Commerce wes ese  4,014,286.00 
Ministry of Communications... 1,654,439.00 
Board of Mongolian .and 

Tibetan Affairs ... 1,138 ,492.00 


Grand total of expenditures ...$472,838,584.00 


‘ Aside from the Ministry of Finance, the ex- 
penditure of which is due to the payment of interest 
and principal on foreign and domestic loans, the 
Ministry of War consumes the greatest part of the 
revenue of the state. In the’ estimates of the 
Ministry of Interior, the expense of the larger part 
of provincial administration is included. It must 
be noted that in the budgets thus far made it is 
assumed that all public revenues are paid to the 
central government and disbursed through it for 
national and provincial needs. This is, however, 
only theoretically true. 

III. Tue Government Loans.—The following 
are the principal long-term loans of the Chinese 
Government. 

Amount outstanding 


1916 

Franco-Russian Loan, 1895 ... £ 9,745,446.00 
Anglo-German Loan, 1896 10,901 ,475.00 
Anglo-German Loan, 1898 12,648, 950.00 
Boxer Indemnity, 1901 ... 63,847 268.00 
Crisp Loan, 1912 .«»  5,000,000.00 
Reorganization Loan, 1913 ..._ 25,000,000.00 
Austrian Loan, 1913-16 ... 4,933 ,000.00 
Banque Industrielle Loan, 1913 4,000,000,00 
Banque Industrielle Loan, 1914 —1,300,000.00 
American Loan, 1916 1,000,000.00 
Advance on Second Reorganiz- 

ation Loan, 1917 1,000,000.00 


[On Railway Loans see Railways). 

The total foreign and domestic indebtedness of 
the Chinese Government, exclusive of railway loans, 
was in 1917, 151,000,000 pounds sterling. The 
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per capita of the public debt of China as compared 
with that of other nations, computed on the basis of 
public indebtedness in 1914 to 1915, was as follows : 


China _ . £0.12 
Great Britain 24.12 
France 2 52.00 
Gesmany ..."... ... .. Te 
Russia om 5.40 
United States ... ... se. 2.00 


With the war indebtedness accumulated by the 
Western Powers, the ratio is fow even more favour- 
able by far for China. 

IV. Currency.—Currency in China rests on 
the intrinsic metal value of the coin. The con- 
ception of a token coin is not familiar to the Chinese 
mind, although notes as a substitute and represent- 
ative of metal have long been in common use. The 
fundamental and traditional measure of value is the 
tael of silver [See 7’ael]. The coined dollar passes 
current according to its intrinsic silver value. Large 
quantities of Mexican dollars are in circulation, 
supplemented by the dollar coined at Hongkong, 
dollars coined locally in China, and particularly the 
Peiyang dollar, coined at Tientsin, first under 
Kuane Hsit, then under Yuan Sure-K‘at. The 
total number of coined dollars in circulation in 
China was estimated in 1913 at $206,000,000. Sub- 
sidiary silver coins of ten and twenty cents face 
value are also in circulation, but pass at approx- 
imately their intrinsic value, so that approximately 
twelve ten cent pieces are received for one dollar. 
In 1916 the Central Government coined subsidiary 
silver, to be put in circulation at par; it has 
however.not become generally current thus far, 

The money used by the mass of the population is 
copper, in the form of cents and cash. The relative 
value of these coins is determined also by the market 
ratio of the metals, so that a dollar silver will 
exchange into varying quantities of cents or cash 
from time to time, the approximate ratio being one 
hundred twenty-five cents or one thousand to twelve 
hundred cash, to one dollar. 

Bank notes are issued by both the national and 
provincial banks, the issue not being restricted by 
adequate reserves. The two central banks are the 
Bank of China and the Bank of Communications. 
The former acts as the general fiscal agent of the 
government, the latter as the agent for the Ministry 
of Communications, Strictly speaking, the Bank 
of Communications is not a government bank, as its 
administration is in the hands of a board of directors 
(on which the Ministry of Communications, although 
holding shares to the extent of 40% of the total, has 
no special representative), and a president and 
vice-president who are elected by shareholders at 
their general meeting. The Director of the Depart- 
ment of Railways in the Ministry of Communications 
is, however, ex officio president of the bank. The 
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govergmont is heavily indebted to both banks. Both 


are banks of issue. The notes of the different 
branches circulate at par only loeally ; frequently 
the notes of one branch will be depreciated while 
those of other branches are current at or near par, 
The oresent outstanding note issue of these two 
banks is estimated at §109,000,000; the usue of 
other Chinese banks at $150,000,000. 

The principal foreign banks operating in China 
also issue notes. ‘The principal institutions are :-- 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 

(Brith). 
Chartered Bank of India Australia and Ching 
(British). 

Banque de 1'’Indo Chine (French). 

Banque Industrielle de Chine (Hrench). 

Russo-Asiatic Bank (Itussian). 

International Banking Corporation (American). 

Yokohama Specie Bank (Japanese). 

Netherlands Trading Society (Dutch). 

Banque Belge pour |’Etranger (Belgian). 

Deutsch-Asiatische Bank (now closed). 

V. ADMINusTRATION AND ContTRoL”.—The Muin- 
istry of Finance comprises five departments : Tax- 
ation, Banking and Currency, Public Loans, Treas- 
ury, and Accounting ; as well as two bureaus : State 
Property, and Tobacco and Wine Sales. The 
Minister of Finance is assisted by two vice-ministers, 
one of whom supervises the five departments and 
two bureaus meftioned, the other of whom acts as 
the Director of a Central Salt Administration. The 
administration of the Maritime Customs is placed 
under the Revenue Council, which corresponds to 
the Central Salt Administration,- and the Chief 
Inspectorate 01 Uustoms, which corresponds to the 
Chief Inspectorate of Salt Revenue, and is in- 
dependent of the Ministry of Finance. 


The Ministry of Finance is represented in each | 


province by a Finance Commissioner, who is 
appointed by the Ministry and who reports to it as 
well as to the Civil Governor of the Province. In 
practice, the delimitation of his duties as to the 
central and the provincial governments is not 
definite, and the amount of revenue actually to be 
forwarded to Peking, or to be retained by the 
province, depends generally upon special arrange- 
ment or upon the degree of authority exercised at 
the time by the central government. The Ministry 
of Finance also has agents in the provinces for the 
collection of stamp duties and of the tobacco and 
Wine sales revenue, as well as for the care of state 
property; these report and remit directly to the 
imnister. The Ministry is further represented in 
are provinces by Salt Commissioners and Superin- 
students of Customs. The collection of the native 
customs outside of a radius of fifty Ji from the 
several maritime customs stations, is under the 
forect control of the Ministry of Finance, through 
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FUKIEN 


ita superintendents of mative etmtewes Viithin 
radiue of fifty ts each Marttinve 'uetomme station 
Adsiutisters the uatite uwterne of ite cloinihy 
Cuntowd — Te National Assembly or Dariiamert 
under the provigional eOnetstution, im entitied to 
erence the [lowing powers in the matter 
fname: (1) To pases the budgets acd Snanetal 
amounts of the government, (2) To pass meadures 
of tuwalion and of currency ; (2) To pase Meamures 


wf 


for the iweurring of public leans, aud agrewtuesta 
affecting the National Treneury. 
constitution is stall in the process: of formation, the 
above functions and powers are subject to change. 
Audut.—A Department of Audit wae ewtablieled 
tn Novernber, 1012. It wae elevated to a Board of 
Audit by Presidential Mandate in June, 1914. An 
Audit Law wae promiilyated in Uetober of the 
same year. The Board is entrusted with the work 
of auditing the accounts of the government in all 
its parts for the fiscal year and of submitting sug- 
gestions to the President. All government officers 
throughout China are by law obliged to submit 
monthly reports of their receipts and expenditures 
to the Board of Audit for inspection and verification. 
The reports of provincial officials are forwarded 
through the ministries to whom they are responsible. 
Monse: Trade and Admimeatratwn of the 
Chinese Empire; VisseRinc : Currency and Banking 
in China, 2 vols.; AMERICAN ComMISSION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL ExcHaNnGE : Report on the Gold Standard, 
1904; J: Epxms: Banking and Prices in China, 
and other writings; JERNICAN: CHINESE 
Business Metnovs anpD Poticy, 1905, First Annual 
Report, HOARD OF AvprIT, 1916. Various articles in 
The Chinese Political and Social Science Review, 
1986-17. . [F.L.B.] 


FUKIEN, % 3, ‘‘happy establishment,’ a 
small province roughly forming a rectangle on the 
S.E. coast of China. Chékiang and Kuangtung lie 


Ast the periment 


_ along its north and south ends respectively ; Kiang- 


si bounds its western, and the sea its eastern side. 
Formosa Channel separates it from the island of 
Formosa, which lies parallel to its coasts. Its area 
is 46,332 square miles; its inhabitants number 
22,870,000, making it one of the most thickly popul- 
ated provinces in China. 

Fukien is extremely mountainous, the ranges 
running generally parallel through the lergth of the 
province. Hence most of the rivers are short. The 
largest is the Minkiang [8] 7£, on which Foochow 
stands. The coast being well provided with small 
bays, ‘a large proportion of the inhabitants are 
fishermen. The soil is good, and tea is the chief 
crop cultivated. Rice, sugar, and ginger are among 
the other important products. The mineral wealth 
is great, but has hardly been worked as yet. The 
whole province lies just outside the tropics, so that 
the climate in the east is sub-tropical, while as the 
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ground rises towards the west the temperature 
becomes colder. 

Fukien being in a somewhat isolated position, 
its customs and dialects, which are very different 
from those of. neighbouring provinces, have been 
well preserved. The inhabitants are energetic and 
independent, and furnish more emigrants than any 
other part of China. 

Foochow, the capital, and Amoy, (g.v.) were 
opened to trade in 1842; Santuao (qg.v.), Kien-ning 
tu and Chung-ngan are among other important 
towns, the last-named being famous for the finest 
tea (Bohea). The summer resort of Kuliang is in 
the hills east of Foochow. 

The literary name’ of Fukien is [XQ Min. 


GUIGNES, CHRISTIAN LOUIS JOSEPH DE, 
son of the following, born 1759. He studied Chinese 
under his father, and joined the French Consular 
Service, being. Consul at Canton for seventeen 
years. He then went back to France, where he 
prepared a Chinese-Latin-French dictionary (1813) 
at the request of the Government. It was however 
scarcely more than a new edition of GLEMONA’S 
work. Previous to this he had published a book ‘of 
travels (to Peking, Manila, etc.). He died in 1845. 


GUIGNES, JOSEPH DE, born at Pontoise in 
1721, a famous Oriental, and especially a Chinese 
scholar. He began these studies at the early age of 
fourteen. He was a student of Fourmont, and in 
1745 took his place as secretary interpreter of 
Oriental languages at the Royal Library. Three 
years later he published his work on the origin of 
the Huns and Tartars, which gained for him 
admittance to the R. S. of London in 1752, and to 
the French Academy of Inscriptions in 1754. 

In 1757'he was made professor of Syriac at the 
College Royal. 

he Revolution deprived him of most of his 
sources of income, and he became very poor. He 
died at Paris in 1800. 


De GuicNnes wrote a great deal on matters 


Chinese, on Religion, History, Geography, Sciences 
and Arts, Antiquities, Language and Literature, 
often in the form of Mémoires for learned societies. 
He is renowned for a theory he first advanced in 
1759, that the Chinese are Egyptian in origin. In 
this year appeared ‘Mémoire dans lequel on prouve 
. . bes Chinois sunt une colonic égyptiennc?’ and 
Mémdire . . . apres avoir examiné l’origine des 
lettres phénictennes, hebraiques, etc., on essaye 
d’ établir que la nation chinowse est une 
colonie égyptienne.”” The theory was _ severely 
criticised but its author clung to it to the last. 
His great work is the Histoire Générale des Huna, 
des Twures, dis Mogols, et des 
Occidentauz, Paris, 1756-58. 


autres Tartares | 
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HUC, EVARISTE REGIS (Abbé), the cele- 
brated missionary and traveller, was born at Tou- 
louse in 1815. At the age of 23 he joined the 
Lazarists and in 1859 arrived in China. After spend- 
ing a year and a half at Macao, he worked for a 
time in the southern provinces, and then went to 
Peking, but shortly afterwards left for Hei Shui 
‘4 7 just inside Mongolia, to shepherd a large 
but scattered Christian ‘community who had been 
driven north of the Great Wall by the persecution 
of the Emneror Cuia Cu‘tnc: Here P. Hvuc learnt 
the dialects and studied the customs of the Tartars 
and transiaved Christian books for them. In 1844 
he was sent by the Vicar Apostolic of Mongolia on 
the journey which has made him forever famous, 
in company -with a fellow-Lazarist, JosepH Gabe, 
and a Christian Tibetan. Disguised as lamas, they 
reached the borders of Kansu and Tibet in January 
1845 after suffering many privations. Here they 
waited till September to join an embassy known to 
be returning from Peking to Lhasa, which place 
they finally reached in January 1846, after another 
most difficult journey. ‘The kindly reception given 
to the missionaries by the Regent of Tibet dis- 
pleased the Chinese ambassador who got them sent 
to Canton, where they arrived in October. P. Huo 
remained there three years, but finally returned to 
Europe in shattered health in 1852 and died in 
Paris in 1860. 


He sent numerous contributions to the ‘‘Annales 
de la Propagation de Ja Foi’’ ; and published in 1850 
at Paris the famous Souvenirs d’un Voyage dans la 
Lartarie, le Thibet et la Chine, one of the most 
fascinating and sincere books of travel ever written, 
though lacking in scientific observation and exact- 
itude. It has first translated into English by 
MWaztitr, 1857; into German by K. Anpreg, 1855; 
into Dutch in 1855; into Spanish in 1860, into 
Swedish in 1862, etc. 


He also wrote L’ Umpire Chinois 1854, English 
translation, 1859, and Le Christianisme en Chine, 
1857-8, Engiish translation 1857-8. 


JULIEN, STANISLAS AIGNAN, originally 
Nor, JULIEN, was born at Orleans, September 20, 
1799. He was the son of an artizan, who educated 
him in the hope that he would enter the priesthood, 
but he himself, conscious of extraordinary linguistic 
ability, decided in favour of a secular life. In 1821 
he was made Assistant Professor of Greek at tha 
Collége de France;, and becoming interested in 
Chinese through the Jéctures of Remusat (q.v.), he 
began the study of the language, and in less than 
two years published a Latin translation of part of 
the works of Mencrus. In 1832 he succeeded 
RemusatT as Chinese Professor at the Collége de 
France. In 1839 he was made joint-keeper of the 
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Royal Library, the Chinese books being hin special 
care; and in 1041 he became “‘Administrateur du 
Collége de France.” 

He had many bitter controvermes, not only with 
his fellow sinolewues, but alao with scholars learned 
in Sanaktit and Pali, in which languayes Juiren 
was alao a proficient, having learnt them to assist 
him in his study of Chinese Buddhiwm. 

Tn 1865 he was made a commander of the Legion 
of Honour in reeognition of his serviees to literature. 
He died on February 14, 1873, leaving unfinished 
the large Chinese dictionary on which he had for a 
considerable time been engaged. 

He prepared tranatations of the Sun Tzu Ching, 
Chiten T'2% Wén, and a number of dramatic and 
lighter works. 

Among his numerous writings on Chinese 
subjects the following are the most important :— 

Résumé des principaux traités chinois sur la 
culture des mtirjers et Uéducation des vers-d-sote, 
1837, which has been translated into English, 
German, Italian and Russian; Discussions gram- 
maticales sur certaines réegles de position qui en 


REVIEW, FAR EASTERN 


Whane, ete, WAL, Baereicen pratupues d'anulyze de 
ayntare et de leawographie chinowe, WAZ; Voyages 
des yalerins bouddlartes, VOS55; Mithode pour 
déchiffrer ct tranacrere loa mona aanacrila q™us re 
rencontrent dana lea lowres chonora, 11; Hiatovre et 
fabrweation dela porcelaine chinowe, 11 ; I ndurtrics 
anevennes ef modernes de Uemprre chino, V9; 
Syntare nowwelle de la langue chinmae, 159; aleo 
translations of the Mook of Rewards and J’unieh- 
menta (1655; and of the T'av 7'é Ching, WAZ. 


REVIEW, THE FAR EASTERN, was fomuied 
in 1904 by Gongs Krowson Kaa, w.8., as a monthly 
journal devoted to setting forth the advancement 
of the Orient in engineering and industrial Jines. 
The scope of the magazine has been enlarged from 
time to time in an effort to make the Jtewew the 
most authoritative publication on finance, railways 
and commerce of China, Japan, the Philippines, 
Indo-China, Malaysia and Siam. The publication 
office was removed from Manila to Shanghai in 1912 
and the editorial direction is now in the hands of 
Grornce Bronson Rea, publisher, W. H. Domaup, 
Editor; P. L. Bryant, Associate Editor. 
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[Notes appearing with an asterssk (°) have been 


P. 50, col. 1, Bisnornics, line 10. For “15th” 


a 


b 


*?P. 


"= 


read ‘‘14th.”’ 

62, col. 1, Jines 2027. Note: It is true that 
many refugees went to the British Legation, 
but the American, French, German and Russian 
Legations were held throughout the siege. On 
the other hand, there were no Germans in the 
Pei-t‘ang, but French and Italian marines. 

. 63. col. 1, lines 25-28. For ‘“‘Cu‘t Hsu’’ read 
“Cat Hsrv.’’~ For ‘Hei Cu'ine-nednn”’ read 
“Hei Cu‘tne-ya.” For ‘“Cuao Hsii-cutao” | 

read “‘Cuao Suv-cu‘rao.”” For “Yu Lu’ read 

“Yu-tu.’’ Line 31. For ‘‘D’AutTHourpD’’ read 
**D’ ANTHOUARD.”’ 

81, col. 2, Cangon lines 8-10. For ‘‘is the 

residence of the Viceroy . . . Governor of 

Kuangtung,"’ read ‘‘is the residence of the 
Military ({’u Chiin) and Civil (Shén Chang) 

Governors of Kuangtung.”’ 

. 92, col. 2, line 31. Note: Delete the mention 
of the Ke éhih ching yiian, which is a cyclo- 
pedia of the 18th century. 

. 147, col. 2,;Dracon Fiower Soctery, tine 1. 
After THe read #1 #¥. Line 14. After Halls 
read Mw. Line 21. After Empty read & %. 

165, col. 1, ENamet, line 1. For # Bj read % EF. 

. 175, col. 2, Fitna Tao. Note. Fé&no Tao had, 
in fact, nothing to do with the invention of 
block-printing. Gites only says, ‘‘has been 
credited by some with . .. .”’ Dr. AUREL 
Stern and Captain Pexttror brought back from 
Tun-huang block-prints much anterior to the 
time of F&éne Tao. 

. 179, col. 2, Frvwisn Missionary Soctety, line 6. 
After at read jt jf. 


. 183, col. 2, line 7. For 48 read 4. 


. 196, col. 1, between lines 24 and 25 insert Baron 
DE RocHECHOUART. 

. 199, col. 1, Form. Note: Fulin most likely= 
Fram, which is a probable Northern Iranian 
form of Hram=Ram. 

. 207, col: 1, Guass, line 6. For ‘‘spahtika’’ read 
‘‘sphatika.”’ 


P. 211, cot. 2, line 30. For. ‘‘Ministers’’ reed 


‘‘Ministries.”” Under War and Marre, for 
**Ordinance”’ read ‘‘Ordnance.”’ 
. 213, col. 2, line 1. Lo-Han. ~ For ‘‘Arahan’”’ 
read ‘“‘Arhan or Arhat.’’ (See also Arahant). 
. 221, col. 2, Gurznarr, line 2. For ‘1830’ read 
‘61 963."" 7 
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kindly contributed by Cart. Pact Prassot) 


224, col. 1, line 5. Note: As a matter of fact, 
we have the bulk of the writings of Han Fat 
Tzi. The greater part of them have beea 
translated into Ruwuan by Ivanov. 


224, wel 1, Tas Har Note For BAM read 


46% . Suppress the following commentary. 


. 225 (headline). For “Hasnan’’ read ‘‘Hanwen.’’ 
| 243 fheadline|, For “Haetana Corvawe” read 


“Fisvan Crvane.”’ 


. 252, col. 1. Intsn PnresnyTeriaw Miss10n, 


line 19. For @& read §%. 


, 262, col. 1, Jews 1x Cura, line 3, For ‘16th 


century’’ read ‘‘17th century.” 


. 262, col. 1, lines 29-31. Note: The theory that 


the information available shows the Jews to 
have come to China during the Han dynasty 
will not hold water. We have sporadic mention 
or traces of them during the T‘ang dynasty ; 
those of K‘ai-féng fu only came at the time of 
the Northern Sung dynasty, say daring the 
11th century of our era. 

265, col. 2, Kauean, line 20. Note: Hatha 
means a ‘‘mountain-pass’’ and not a ‘‘mart.”’ 
268, col. 2, Kanxatr. For ‘‘Kankali’’ read 
‘*Kangli.”’ 

268, col. 2, Kanr‘v. Note: the Ganfu of Marco 
Poto is really in the bay of Hangchow. But 
the Canfu of the T‘ang times was in all pro- 
bability Kuang-fu, t.e. Kuang-chou fu, Canton, 
272, col. 1. Kavusopan, lines 11-14. Note: 
The reference to HaRTMANN’S article was added 
by Corprer. Yue died long before Dict. de 
V’Islam was published. But the whole theory 
is ‘to be rejected. The vocalization was 
certainly Khumdan, and we have even a 
Sanscritized form Aumudana. 


. 277, col. 1, K‘ou Cu‘ren Cum, line 12. For 


‘‘Ssa-ma Kuane”’ read ‘‘Cuv Hs1.”’ 

277, col. 2, Koxrnaa, liné 2. Note: Kuo haing 
yeh does not mean “‘lord of the country’s 
families,’’ but ‘‘lord [who has received] the 
surname of the royal [family],’’ that is to say 
Cuu &, the surname of the Mings. Cf. Gres, 
Biog. Dict., p. 108. 


. 279, col. 1, line 11. For ‘‘Empress-dowager”’ 


read ‘‘Empresses-dowager.”’ 
282, col. 2, Kunc, Prrvce, line 2. For BRR 
read BER. 
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287, col. 2, Lao Tza, line 49. For 70 ¥ 
read Yjt- 

296, col. 2, line 3. For “‘together with the 
history . . . 3 @&,"’ read ‘‘together with the 


encyclopaedia 7° ung CAth ji 4 published in 
the 12th century by Cu&Na Cn‘1ao fff ef.” 
Line 5. A/ter san t‘ung add: ‘‘Each of them 
was supplemented: twice in CH‘:eN Luna’s 
reign, which makes a total of Nine t‘ung, 
Ft .’’ Lines 24-28 are out of place, and do 
not refer to the Yu Has, but to the Yung Lo 
Ta Tien. 

299, col. 1, line 34. For HE read HF HE. 
300, coil. 2, line 20. For & fF read ji. 
Line 30. For ‘‘twelfth century’’ read ‘‘thir- 
teenth century.”’ 

307, col. 1. Li Cur. Note: To the translations 
of the Li Chi, add the one in French by 
P. Couvrevr, s.J. Col. 2. Lizn Tza. Note: 
To the translations of Lien Tza, add that of 
P. Wrecer in his ‘‘Patrologie Taoiste.’’ Col. 2. 
Li Fan Yuan. WNote: It is now the 3% sx Bz, 
that is, the ‘‘Office for Mongolia and Tibet.’’ 
523, col. 1, line 16. Note: This must be the 
later Liang of the tenth century, A.D. 

524, col. 2, Mancuu Lancuace. Note: To the 


bibliography add B. Laurer, ‘‘Skizze der 
Mandschurischen Literatur,’ (in Keleti 
Szemle). 

325, col. 1 line 3. For ‘‘province’ read 


*‘country.”’ 
525, col. 1, Manparr, line 1. Note: In all 
likelihood mandarin comes from the Sanskrit 


word mantrin, minister, councillor, which had_ 


passed into Malay. Col. 2, ManicHagism, 
line 7. For ‘“‘Hstan Tsano’’ read ‘‘Hsiwan 
Tsunc.”’ 


. S41, col. 2, line 33. For Se RR read BER. 
. 545, col. 2, Mepica, Missions, lines 7-9. Note: 


This claim cannot be substantiated. Dr. 
Pearson introduced vaccination into Canton 
in 1805, but the Spanish had taught it to the 
Chinese two years earlier. 

350, col. 1, line 7. For “‘lifelong” read 
“‘livelong.”’ 

380, col. 1, Moncot Lanauvace, lines 3 and 4. 
Note : The Bascupa writing was based on the 
Tibetan, not on the Uighur, writing. (See 
Basch pa). 


. 580, col. 2, line 8. For 1135 read 1235. 
. 588, col. 1, Metal Wind Instruments, line 9. 


For #. Bh read *, %. 
389, col. 1, paragraph 4. 
throughout. 

395, col. 2, line 36. For Shensi read Shansi> 
396, col. 1, Nestorrvs, lines 6 and 7. Note: 
The circumstances and the date of the death 
of Nestorrvs are now well-known. He died 


For ff read %& 
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on his way back from exile, just on the eve of 
the convening of the Council of Chalcedon, 
which was held in 451. 

401, col. 2, Numismatics, line 32. 
read 7%. Line 42, for $i read HB. 


‘For ¥ 


P. 402, coi. 2, line 2. For Ri read HB. 


Pi 


* 


rym wy wm 


oP. 


oF. 


. 6, eo 1. 


. 425, col. 2, “Patriarncus, Srx, line 14. 


416, col. 1. Formosa, Between lines 22 and 28 
insert, ‘“THaverR & Banos, Light New Birds 
from C. China, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool, 1909, 
pp. 139-141.” 

Between lines 23 and 24 insert, 
‘‘THayer & Bancs, Some Chinese Vertebrates, 
Mus. Comp. Zool, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1912.’’ 

For 
“Ta I’’ read “Tae Yur’ 


. 426, col. 2, Peacock’s FEATHERS, lines 3 and 6. 


For ‘‘ya’’ read ‘‘ling.”’ 


. 443, col. 2, line 20. For ‘‘a.p. 600-900” read 


‘fa.D. 618-905.’ Paragraph 4, line 6. For ph 
read fh fH. 


. 444, col. 1, line 8. Vor %& 4 read FF Hk. 


Col. 2, line 16. For “Wud” seed “Wo aa.” 


. 445, col. 2, line 7. For “Hsrone Sum Line’’ 


read ‘‘Hsrunec Hsr Lina.”’ 
445, col. 2, List of Political Clubs, line 4. 
For **T‘ao Ywu’’ read ‘‘T‘ao Ytan:”’ 


. 457, col. 1, Po Yen, line 3. For 1275 read 1295. 
. 465, col. 2, line 36. For 97 read 27. 
. 468, col. 2, P‘u T‘o. Note : Besides JoHNSTON, 


the work of BorRscHMANN on these Sanctuaries 
should be mentioned ; also a paper in the B.E. 
¥.E.O. by Perr and Maspero, published about 
1912 and entitled, ‘‘La Kouan-yin qui ne veut 
pas s’en aller.’ 

483, col. 1. Note: Among Riccr’s works, 
mention ought to be made of his Memoirs, 
which formed the basis of Tricautt’s De 
Christiana expeditione apud Sinas, and the 
original text of which lias been recently 
published in two quarto volumes. Moreover, 
it is not correct to say that most of.the Chinese 
works enumerated are now lost. On the con- 
trary, almost all of them are still in existence, 
and some have even been translated into 
Manchu and Korean. 
487, col. 2, line 15, 
‘“‘BRUCKER.”’ 

490, col. 2, line 5. For ‘‘EvasHKo PeETPtin,” 
read “‘IvaN Petitn.’’ (He is the same ag the 
Ivan Petiine of the second Treaty, p. 491, 
col. 2). 


For “‘Brucner” read 


. 493, col. 1, Sacririces, Human, line 19, For 


B rcad B. 


. 497, col. 1, line 15. For ‘‘Tsuna Cufno”’ read 


“Cnh‘une Cnéne.”” Line 17. For ‘‘*Kvana 
Hono” read ‘“‘Hunc Kvana.” Col. 2, San Lt. 
For =@W read =. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA SINICA CORRIGENDA 


P. 49%, col, 2, Scunecen, line 15. Por ‘chinoin” figurative characters (@% } and expiainea the 
read “éhinuinen.”* componed characters (7 ). 

TP. 506, col, 2, Smanc Dyxasty, Table. For Bl ge Line 4. For “about av. 120" read ‘about 
read i ®. a.p. 180." | 

*P, 613, col, 1, lines 24. Note: Laee's opinion *Col 2, Note: To bibliography add ( watwnia | 


Thonetic Shuo wen. 
I. 518, col. 1, Stx Boamwn, line 4. For “Shih pu” 

read “La pu.” 
Col, 2, Six Fouss of Sonat, limes 1) and 
12. For “iv, mu .. . contorted seal’’ read 
“iv, ls §%, the official text. v, mu chun B® 
contorted seal."’ 

*P. 529, col. 1, Svdra. Note: Add “So wl is the 
Chinese word t'a 9%, (ancient thap).”’ 

>. 533, col. 2, Suwa Yas, line 5 For “Kandabwr’ 


gow against the unaniuneus consent of all 
recent and best Chinese scholars, who always 
take it for granted that about one half the | 
Shu Ching is to a great extent oa forgery 
of the third, or the beginning of the fourth 
century of our era. C/. Cuavannes’ Intro- 
duction to his translation of Ssd-ma Coren, 
and an article by Pétiior in the Afémosres 
relatife a Asie Orientale, vol. ii. 
*Suvo Wen. Note: The full title of the work on - 
read ‘‘Gandhara. 


o “Shen ate cd us" (i XM 'F ), which P. 554, col. 2, Toousanp Cuanacrer Essay, line 14 
means:|Work in which the author):shows the For ‘‘pai t‘ou wén” read “pai shou wén.”’ 
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